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Magic, Astrology, and the Early American 
Religious Heritage, 1600-1760 . 





JON BUTLER 


HISTORIANS HAVE ALWAYS TREATED America’s earliest colonists as especially 
religious people. Some of the most distinguished scholarship in American 
history deals with the rise and fall of Puritanism, the religious awakenings of 
the colonial and early national periods, and the creation of the American 
evangelical style. Although impressive, these studies fail to comprehend the 
marrow of American religious life. They concentrate too fully, if brilliantly, on 
Christian theology, congregational life, and ecclesiastical polity, and they 
slight noninstitutional, popular religion. The low rate of church membership 
in the colonies reveals part of the problem. Contrary to assumptions under- 
lying much of the work in American religious history, American colonists had 
an ambivalent relationship with Christian congregations. After about 1650 
even in New England only about one-third of all adults ever belonged to a 
church, The rate was lower in the Middle and Southern colonies, and on the 
eve of the American Revolution only about 15 percent of all of the colonists 
probably belonged to any church.* 

Colonists also proved surprisingly ignorant of elemental Christian beliefs 
and practices. Naturally, clergymen worried when settlers failed to join their 
own sects or denominations. But even secular observers wondered at the 
number of settlers who ignored organized religious activity altogether. Colo- 
nial religious opinion embodied heterodoxy and sometimes simple, unprinci- 
pled confusion. In 1687 New York Governor Thomas Dongan wrote that - 


The author wishes to thank Darrett Rutman, Eric Monkkonen, Peter Coleman, and members of the 
Newberry Library Early American History Colloquium for their comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 
The staffs of several libraries—the Newberry Library, Chicago; the South Caroliniana Library, University 
of South Carolina; and the Owen H. Wangensteen Historical Library of Medicine and Biology, University 
of Minnesota—were especially helpful in locating rare books and manuscripts. Part of the research was 
accomplished during a year’s leave supported by a Fellowship for Independent Study and Research, 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 1977-78. With the exception of materials drawn from Joshua 
Gordon’s ‘‘Witchcraft Book,” punctuation in quotations has been rationalized and common abbreviations 
and contractions have been expanded. 

1 Edwin Scott Gaustad, Historical Atlas of Religion in America (New York, 1962), 158; Darrett B. Rutman, 
Winthrop’s Boston: Portrait of a Puritan Town, 1630-1649 (Chapel Hill, 1965), 145-48; Stephanie G. Wolf, Urban 
Village: Population, Community, and Family Structure in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 1683-1800 (Princeton, 1976), 
115-20; and Edward M. Cook, Jr., The Fathers of the Towns: Leadership and Community Structure in Eighteenth- 
Century New England (Baltimore, 1976), 119-41. Cook’s work reveals sluggish progress toward church 
membership even among New England town officers. 
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settlers there usually expressed no religious sentiment at all or, when they did, 
entertained wildly unorthodox religious opinions. A New Jersey politician, 
Lewis Morris, observed in 1702 that in his colony, ‘except in two or three 
Towns, there is no face of any public worship of any sort, but people live very 
mean like Indians.” In the 1760s the Anglican itinerant minister, Charles 
Woodmason, encountered Southern colonists who owned no Bibles, knew 
only enough about Christianity to ask that their children be baptized, and 
refused to join any church or support any minister. In his famous Letters from 
an American Farmer (1782), Hector St. John de Crévecoeur remarked that in 
America the sects were so mixed and religious training so poor that “‘religious 
indifference is imperceptibly disseminated from one end of the continent to 
another, which is at present one of the strongest characteristics of the Ameri- 
cans. ”? ) 

This discrepancy between popular colonial indifference to formal religious 
institutions and the early American reputation for deep religiosity reveals a 
contradiction in traditional American religious history. Unless the early 
American populace is viewed as irreligious, as some observers in fact thought 
it was, the numbers of settlers who were ambivalent toward’ institutional 
Christianity or ignored it altogether means that descriptions of common 
colonial religious practice simply cannot rest on histories of churches and 
church-related events. To understand what many colonists meant by religion, 
historians need to move beyond the study of ecclesiology, theology, and the 
ministry to recover noninstitutional religious practices. This task is difficult. 
Evidence about religion that is not linked to churches is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to find. In contrast, whole libraries are devoted to the histories of 
Christian groups. Even partial solutions to this problem will help us better 
comprehend the religious behavior of the great majority of colonial Americans 
rather than merely that of churches, ministers, and a few select laypersons. To 
that end I will examine the survival of European occult or magical practices in 
the American colonies, especially astrology, divination, and witchcraft. For 
American colonists were indeed religious, but many resorted to occult and 
magical practices unacceptable to most Christian clergymen and lawmakers. 
These practices declined after about 1720; explaining this decline forces a 
reconsideration of the role played by law and social elites in:shaping the 
religious configuration of pre-Revolutionary America and a re-evaluation of 
the extent to which religious freedom developed in the colonies. 


CUSTOMARILY, HISTORIANS DO NOT EXPLAIN what they mean by religion. But by 
‘not setting boundaries for discussion, as happens when church history and 
theology are allowed to portray religious belief in the society at large, narrow 


2 Woodmason, The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the Revolution: The Journal and Other Writings of Charles 
Woodmason, Anglican itinerant, ed. Richard Hooker (Chapel Hill, 1954), 5-28; Morris, ‘“The!Memorial of Col. 
Morris concerning the State of Religion in the Jerseys,” Journal of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, Appendix A, no. 2 (microfilm edition by Micro Methods, Ltd., Wakefield, Engl.); 
and Crèvecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer (New York, 1957), 47. 
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forms of religion can seem to represent all possible expressions. Of course, the 
literature on the philosophy of religion is vast and betrays scholarly dis- 
agreement rather than consensus. Yet, whenever historians write religious 
history, they implicitly choose one among several conflicting conceptual- 
izations of religion, even when they fail to discuss the problem and to admit 
that alternative views might have produced different results. 

I will use a reasonably traditional understanding of religion. Here “‘reli- 
gion” means the resort to superhuman powers, sometimes beings, to deter- 
mine the course of human events. In daily life each particular religion formu- 
lates an understanding about the nature of those powers and provides 
techniques its adherents can use to gain their support, protection, or aid in 
mastering life’s circumstances. Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century institu- 
tionalized Christianity obviously fits such a view of religion. But so, too, do 
numerous magical and occult arts—such as astrology, divination, and witch- 
craft—of the same period. Thus, magic and Christianity in colonial America 
were not generically different entities but were subsets of the same phenome- 
non—religion. They posited a resort to superhuman powers and they offered 
techniques for invoking those powers to control human events.® 

Magic and Christianity also served remarkably similar ends for their adher- 
ents. To appreciate how close their ends were, Bronislaw Malinowski’s well- 
known model (followed by the great majority of historians of religion) that 
emphasizes their differences cannot stand. Malinowski treated Christianity as 
broad, philosophical, and ethereal and treated magic as narrow, practical, 
and mundane. Because these differences allegedly were so important, Mali- 
nowski insisted that Christianity was a “real” religious system but that magic 
was not.‘ As the anthropologist Melford E. Spiro has pointed out, however, 
recent studies have failed to confirm Malinowski’s assertions for nonliterate 
societies. Nor does it work well for seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Eu- 
rope or America. In neither pre-Revolutionary America nor the modern 
Third World is it clear that astrology, sorcery, and divination are only mun- 
dane and practical, while Christianity triumphs as philosophical and ethe- 
real. Thus, if we want to understand the full range of religious expression 
in Western culture generally and early America specifically, it is imperative 
that we stop calling only the Christian or Judeo-Christian tradition “‘reli- 
gious” and that we begin looking seriously at the place of magic and the 
occult arts in religious history.® 


® Melford E. Spiro, “Religion: Problems of Definition and Explanation,” in Michael Banton, ed., 
Anthropological Approaches to the Study of Religion (London, 1966), 85-126. The conceptualization of religion 
used here is a modified version of that developed by Spiro. It rejects the various “functionalist” approaches 
to religion utilized by theologian Paul Tillich, sociologist Peter Berger, or anthropologist Clifford Geertz, 
because as Spiro points out we can hardly say what religion “does” without first determining what religion 
is. For a debate on the ways historians define religion and magic that reaches conclusions different from 
those developed here, see Hildred Geertz and Keith Thomas, “An Anthropology of Religion and Magic, I 
and II,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History, 6 (1975-76): 71-109. 

1 Malinowski, Magic, Science, and Religion, ed. Robert Redfield (Garden City, 1954), 88. Keith Thomas, in 
one of the most important books on religion in Tudor-Stuart England published in the last half-century, 
Soe to a accepted Malinowski’s conceptualizations; see Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic (New 

ork, 1971). 
5 Spiro, “Religion: Problems of Definition and Explanation,” 87-94. 
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TRADITIONALLY, AMERICAN HISTORIANS have treated colonial religion as a story 
about the fate of Old World faith in New World society. “What, happened to 
English Puritanism in America?” “Why did Dissenting churches prosper in 
the colonies when state-supported churches failed?” These inquiries have 
properly emphasized the transatlantic character of early America. But they 
have steered discussions of religion unnecessarily toward organized denomi- 
nations and sects.* How important it is to minimize the bias toward institu- 
tions and Christianity is seen in recent works on the religious configuration of 
early modern Europe, especially of England, that reveal an astounding variety 
of popular techniques to invoke superhuman powers and beings to master life 
and comprehend existence.’ 

On the eve of colonization Christianity in its different forms filled out only 
part of the English religious spectrum. Its adherents called on God’s aid 
through prayer, through the intercession of the saints, or by preparing for the 
reign of Christ in the millennium. But occult practices comprised much of the 
remainder. In addition to witchcraft, these practices ranged from sophisti- 
cated arts such as astrology, chiromancy, geomancy, and metoposcopy (the 
reading of stars, palms, dots, and foreheads) to fortunetelling and divination 
(both highly idiosyncratic practices found in a bewildering variety of styles).® 
Historians know most about occult religious practices among illiterate En- 
glish folk society. But their range was far greater. Wealthy, prestigious men 
and women used and even promoted them as well. In London practitioners - 
included Simon Forman and John Dee during the Elizabethan period, Wil- 
liam Lilly under the Commonwealth, and William Salmon afterithe Restora- 
tion. Their clients often came from or worked for merchant and aristocratic 
families. Between 1645 and 1660 Lilly averaged over two thousand consulta- 
tions per year. He and his colleagues wrote books and almanacs advancing 
their craft that were eagerly consumed by the reading public.* Among En- 
gland’s illiterates, swarms of “cunning persons,” “wise men,” and “wise 
women” found an equally eager audience for magic and the occult. Popular 
practitioners manipulated what they believed were superhuman powers 
through a melange of astrological techniques, divination, and ‘sorcery that 
remain difficult for the historian to decipher fully. 

Because practitioners of white or good magic also were suspectas sources of 
black or bad magic, they often tended to get caught up in witchcraft prose- 


ê Sydney Ahlstrom has, for example, concentrated on denominational history in a monumental study of 
institutionalized faith; see his Religious History of the American People (New Haven, 1972). For a superb review 
of Ahlstrom’s work and the tradition it caps, see John Lankford, “An End and a Beginning: Reflections on 
Sydney Ahlstrom’s ‘Religious History of the American People’ and the Future of Sociologically Informed 
Inquiry into Religion in American Life,” Anglican Theological Review, 56 (1974): 463-81. | 

1E. William Monter, Witchcraft in France and Switzerland: The Borderlands during the Reformation (Ithaca, 
N.Y., 1976); A. N. Galpern, The Religion of the People in Sixteenth-Century Champagne (Cambridge, 1976); Jean 
Delumeau, Le Catholicisme entre Luther et Voltaire (Paris, 1971); Wayne Shumaker, The Occult Sciences in the 
Renaissance (Berkeley and Los. Angeles, 1972); and Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, The Peasants of Languedoc, 
trans. John Day (Urbana, 1974). 

8 Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 212-44; and Alan Macfarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart 
England: A Regional and Comparative Study (New York, 1970), 118-34. 

A. L. Rowse, Simon Forman: Sex and Society in Shakespeare's Age (London, 1974), 14-36, 200-22; Derek 
Parker, Familiar to All: William Lilly and Astrology in the Seventeenth Century (London, 1975): 117-28; and 
Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 244-52, 300-22. 
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cutions. Yet no reputable study has demonstrated that practitioners of the 
occult—especially the illiterate cunning persons, wise men, and wise 
women—were organized in any way, and the records of witchcraft trials 
indicate the opposite. Accusers seldom described alleged witches as members 
of witch societies. In case after case victims testified that harm came to them 
after an altercation with an older person commonly thought to possess occult 
powers—usually an older, single woman. The witch was usually described as 
having cast a “spell” by cursing or swearing, not by ancient rituals. Witch- 
craft “worked”? when the fear of occult power energized the frictions and 
anxieties of village society. 

Why did English men and women consult occult practitioners? The vast 
majority sought cures for sickness, injury, or other bodily afflictions. They 
believed they could be healed by the manipulation of superhuman forces. 
Thus, many seventeenth-century English medical writers—including Lilly, 
Salmon, Nicholas Culpeper, and Richard Saunders—prominently advertised 
their skill as astrologers. They linked the health of the body to the motions of 
the stars. The earth was thought to be a microcosm of the heavens, whose 
stars revealed the transcendent course of life. Horoscopes uncovered the 
individual’s relationship to the controlling forces of the universe. Using this or 
similar knowledge gained through divination, perceptive persons could utilize 
remedies made of astrally correct herbs and waters that would bring them 
into a positive, harmonious relationship with the universe and heal their 
afflictions. In fact, a parallel concern with medicine also helped advance some 
Christian groups in seventeenth-century England. Thousands of English men 
and women were drawn to the Quaker, George Fox, because he performed 
miraculous cures that he recorded in a now-lost manuscript “Book of Mira- 
cles.” Indeed, news of a cure Fox once performed in England, which one colo- 
nist “spread ... up and down among the people in the country,” excited 
North Carolina settlers about Fox’s arrival there in 1672.11 The public also 
kept practitioners busy with other tasks. Wise men and cunning persons 
found lost and stolen objects, clothing, household items, cattle, and children. 
They foretold the best day to sail, to begin a business venture, to marry, and 
to conceive children. Clerics consulted occult practitioners too. Simon For- 
man regularly saw the bishop of Rochester and other clerics hoping for richer 
parishes. In the 1640s William Lilly cast one horoscope for a minister who 
wished to know whether the Presbyterian system “would stand here in 
England” and another for a minister who wished to know whether he would 


1° Macfarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England, 147-99; and Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 
502-69. These studies have demolished the thesis advanced by Margaret A. Murray that witches in the 
Elizabethan period were part of an organized movement; see Murray, The Witch Cult in Western Europe 
(Oxford, 1921). 

1 Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 286-87, 295, 316-17; Rowse, Simon Forman, 58-61, 83, 98, 205; F. 
N. L. Poynter, “Nicholas Culpeper and the Paracelsians,” in Allen G. Debus. ed., Science, Medicine, and 
Society in the Renaissance: Essays to Honor Walter Pagel, 1 (New York, 1972): 201-20; Genevieve Miller, “A 
Seventeenth-Century Astrological Diagnosis,” in E. Asher Underwood, ed., Science, Medicine, and History: 
Essays in the. Evolution of Scientific Thought and Medical Practice Written in Honour of Charles Singer, 2 (Oxford, 
1953): 28-33; and George Fox, Book of Miracles, ed. Henry Cadbury (Cambridge, 1948), and The Journal of 
George Fox, ed. John L. Nickalls (rev. ed., Cambridge, 1952), 641-42. 
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ever preach to more affluent parishioners. Presumably, Lilly and his clerical 
clients thought astrology and divination would reveal what God still hid.” 
How we understand relationships between occult religious practices and 
Christianity demonstrates how thoroughly questions shape answers. Chris- 
tians everywhere believed that witchcraft existed, that it was part of the 
Devil’s arsenal against Christ, and that it had to be crushed. Thus, the 
practice of witchcraft was illegal in all Catholic and Protestant countries, 
including England. Only a few “modern” writers like Johann Weyer in Ger- 
many or Reginald Scot and John Webster in England thought its existence 
was confined to biblical or early Christian times and that contemporaries who 
confessed to it were deluded.’ The relationship between other occult prac- 
tices and Christianity is less clear. Occult practitioners sometimes linked 
them in crude ways. A seventeenth-century amulet that Keith Thomas has 
described was simply, even eloquently, inscribed ‘‘Jesus Christ for mercy 
sake, take away this toothache.” The astrologer William Salmon saw little 
conflict between astrology and Christianity. He belonged to several Christian 
groups, yet he cast horoscopes and practiced astrologically based medicine in _ 
late Stuart London. Even Christians with impeccably Puritan’ credentials 
were sometimes reluctant to condemn certain occult practices. In 1656 an 
association of English Baptists asked “whether the practice of astrology in 
physick be lawful?” but decided to “wait upon the Lord for the light in this 
matter,” although it did warn Baptists to be careful in their use of astrology in 
medicine.** Literate and educated English men and women seeking spiritual 
insight through mystical revelation often drifted toward occult religious views 
and practices. Some turned to medieval Jewish mystical writings in the cabala 
to complement both their Christianity and their astrology. Some turned to 
Hermeticism, the study of the mystical.and magical writings of a sixth- 
century Egyptian priest, Hermes Trismegistus. Some found truth in the 
healing theories and practices of the German physician, Paracelsus, and his 
disciple, Johann Baptiste van Helmont, who synthesized Christianity, al- 
chemy, and Hermeticism. And still others, including Isaac Newton, immersed 


12 Rowse, Simon Forman, 129-70; and William Lilly, Christian Astrology (London, 1647), 432-34, 442. 

13 Macfarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England, 14-22; Monter, Witchcraft in France and Switzerland, 
32-36; Alfred Soman, “Witchcraft Trials in the Parlement of Paris, 1565-1640,” in Dutch Group for the 
Study of the History of Crime and Criminal Law, Proceedings (Amsterdam, 1977), separately paginated; and 
H. C. Erik Midelfort, Witch-Hunting in Southwestern Germany, 1562-1584: The Social and Intellectual Foundations 
(Stanford, 1972), 25-29. 

“ B, R. White, ed., Association Records of the Particular Baptists of England, Wales, and Ireland.to 1660, 1 vol. in 
3 pts. (London, 1971-73), 65; Rowse, Simon Forman, 129-70; and Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 
180, 263-79, 371-85. An Anglican cleric, John Butler, cast horoscopes to demonstrate that December 25 was 
Christ’s birth date and simultaneously advance the cause of astrology; see Butler, Christologia: or, A Brief 
(but True) Account of the Certain Year, Month, Day, and Minute of the Birth of Jesus Christ (London, 1671). Salmon 
apparently visited America and may have intended to settle there; he purchased land in South Carolina in 
1685 but never farmed it. See Joseph I. Waring, A History of Medicine in South Carolina, 1670-1825 (Charleston, 
1964), 16. A pamphlet by Sebastian Smith attacked “Dr. S-lm-n” and claimed that Salmon returned from 
an undated trip to New England with a pregnant woman he subsequently refused to support or marry; see 
Smith, The Religious Imposter: or, The Lifes of Alexander, a Sham-Prophet, Doctor, and Fortune-Teller (Amsterdam, 
n.d.). : 
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themselves in alchemy, a craft whose discovery of ultimate truth was to be 
demonstrated by the transmutation of base metals into precious ones.” 
The rediscovery of these occult religious practices offers a far different view 

of the spiritual legacy Europeans left to Americans from that most familiar to 
us. On the eve of colonization, many people in English society simply did not ` 
clearly divorce Christianity from magic, astrology, and divination. They 
adopted eclectic beliefs about superhuman powers and beings in their quest to 
understand the world and master their lives. Sometimes these beliefs incorpo- 
rated Christian views, sometimes they did not. Little wonder, then, that the 
Puritan theologian, William Perkins, argued that occult practitioners chal- 
lenged Christian ministers for the spiritual allegiance of the English public. 
“As the Ministers of God,” he wrote, “doe give resolution to the conscience, 
in matters doubtfull and difficult; so the Ministers of Satan, under the name 
of Wise-men, And Wise-women, are at hand, by his appointment, to resolve, 
direct and helpe ignorant and unsettled persons in cases of distraction, loss, or 

- other outward calamities.” Thirty years later, John Gaule, author of The 
Mag-Astro-Mancer: or, The Magical-Astrological-Diviner Posed and Puzzled (1652), 
perceived a disturbing rise in the resort to occult religious practices. In those 
difficult times, he wrote, neither church nor state was “‘at leisure to examine 
and suppress it.” And in the same era a Puritan ministerial association in 
Cambridge warned the laity about spiritual imposters—not unrepentant 
Anglicans, as might be expected, but “witches, wizard[s], and fortune tell- 
ers. ”” l 


Dip OCCULT RELIGIOUS PRACTICES TAKE ROOT in America too? Their broad 
distribution throughout precolonial England might suggest that they did. Yet 
the character of early migration to America made the arrival of the full range 
. of English occult practices unlikely and their survival difficult. The aims of 
prominent colonizers militated against occult religion; few colonial ventures 
were led by such self-conscious, narrow Christians as were the English 
colonies in America. As Perry Miller has argued, even Virginia exemplified 
the English Puritan desire to plant Christianity everywhere. The sociology of 
migration also struck at certain forms of occult religion. Although the peo- 
pling of early Virginia is difficult to discuss (so many early records have been 
lost), immigrants to New England before 1650 came from a relatively narrow 
sector of the English population—the gentry, the lesser gentry, and their sons 


18 Joseph Blau, The Christian Interpretation of the Cabala in the Renaissance (New York, 1944); Frances Yates, 
Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (London, 1964), and The Rosicrucian Enlightenment (London, 1974); 
Walter Pagel, Paracelsus: An Introduction to Philosophical Medicine in the Era of the Renaissance (New York, 1958); 
Allen G. Debus, The English Paracelsians (London, 1965); and Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs, The Foundations of 
Newton’s Alchemy: or, “The Hunting of the Greene Lyon” (New York, 1975). 

18 William Perkins, A Discourse of the Damned Art of Witchcraft (Cambridge, 1610), 3. 

11 Gaule, The Mag-Astro-Mancer: or, The Magicall-Astrological-Diviner Posed and Puzzled (London, 1652), 
a2; and “Minutes of the Cambridge Classis,” in William A. Shaw, ed., Minutes of the Bury Presbyterian Classis, 
1647-1657, in Chetham Society, Remains Literary and Historical, new ser., 41 (1898): 198. 
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Figure 1: Anonymous portrait of Johannes Kelpius, leader of a German pietistic community near the Wissahickon 
River just outside early Philadelphia, whose members accepted astrology as a legitimate Christian practice. Photo- 
graph courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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and daughters. Clearly, these people did not automatically reject occult 
religious practices. But their commanding dominance in the towns of New 
England and the virtual absence of immigrants from the poorest sectors of the 
English population did delay the arrival of the crudest forms of occult religion 
so important to the early Stuart religious experience. 

Even the land militated against the occult. The English countryside 
abounded with places that men and women had long associated with magical 
happenings. By definition America lacked such places. It was a wilderness— 
not of itself or for the Indians who already lived there, but to its newest 
residents. Over many decades, nevertheless, these settlers did invest the 
landscape with sacred, even magical, meaning.”* Although the use of magic 
never prospered here as it had in England, a wide range of occult ideas and 
practices—alchemical practitioners, the availability of occult books, occult 
notions in colonial almanacs, and even a few self-announced cunning per-. 
sons—were evident in the colonies between 1650 and 1720. 

Several New Englanders well known in English alchemical circles pursued 
alchemical studies. Robert Childe and George Stirk both practiced alchemy 
while in America in the 1630s and 1640s and continued to do so after they 
returned to England during the Civil War. John Winthrop, Jr., eldest son of 
the Bay Colony’s most famous governor, brought an enormous alchemical 
library to America. He may also have been the author of major alchemical 
treatises published under the pseudonym Eirenaeus Philaletha. Widely circu- 
lated in England and Europe, these tracts were translated into Italian in 1695. 
Since the works clearly were written by someone who spent considerable time 
in the colonies, even if the claim for Winthrop’s authorship is put aside, it 
seems likely that Americans not only read sophisticated occult literature but 
contributed to it as well.’® 

Some occult religious practices came from non-English European immi- 
grants. In 1694 Johannes Kelpius, a German mystic, established a settlement 
outside Philadelphia called the “Woman of the Wilderness,” which later 
became part of a much larger communitarian settlement at Ephrata. The 
spiritual focus of these settlements was Christian. But their utilization of 
astrology, knowledge of Hermeticism, involvement with the secret Rosicrucian 
movement (the adherents of which combined Christianity with Hermeticism) 
and their apparent willingness to cast horoscopes separated them from other 
Christian groups in the Delaware valley. Although their influence is difficult 
to measure, a few of Johannes Kelpius’s surviving letters to settlers in Rhode 


18 Perry Miller, “Religion and Society in the Early Literature of Virginia,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d 
ser., 5 (1948): 492-522, and 6 (1949): 24-41; and T. H. Breen and Stephen Foster, “Moving to the New 
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Figure 2: The Reverend Thomas Teackle of Accomac County, 
Virginia, owned this book by Samuel Boulton as well as all the 
books on hermetic medicine Boulton recommended to his read- 
ers. Photograph courtesy of the Owen H. Wangensteen Histori- 
cal Library of Medicine and Biology, University of Minnesota. 


Island and Virginia suggest that neither distance nor ethnic differences pre- 
vented colonists from seeking information on occult Christianity.” 

Library lists from late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century Virginia 
estate inventories point to the widespread ownership of occult books in the 
American colonies. The lists do not indicate how or why such books were 
acquired. Nor do they indicate what their owners did with them or, for that 
matter, with any Bibles they owned. But they do indicate that some cared to 
buy and keep occult books with surprising frequency. The occult books 
mentioned most often in the inventories were the popular medical treatises by 
astrologer-physicians like Nicholas Culpeper and William Salmon. Even small 

70 Julius F, Sachse, ed., “The Diarum of Magister Johannes Kelpius,” in Pennsylvania German Society, 
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. libraries, however, held other occult books. At his: death i in 1701, Ralph Worm- 
ley of Middlesex County, a prominent Anglican, owned not only treatises by 
John Webster and John Gaule that attacked occult religion and witchcraft but 
also books that defended and advanced occult practices: John Baptiste Porta’s 
Natural Magick (1658); the collected works of a German alchemist named 
Johann Glauber; three works by the Stuart vegetarian, astrologer, and Chris- 
tian, Thomas Tryon—Pythagoras His Mystic Philosophy Revived (1691), A New Art 
of Brewing Beer, Ale, and Other Sorts of Liquors (1690), and The Way to Health, Long 
Life, and Happiness: or, A Discourse of Temperance (1697); and Richard Mathew’s 
popular distillation of alchemical healing secrets, The Unlearned Alchymist His 
Antidote (1662). Mathew Hubbard, who died in 1667, owned Joseph Moxon’s A 
Tutor to Astronomie (1659). This book instructed readers in astrology as well as 
in astronomy and was reprinted many times. Richard Lee, who died in 1715, 
owned a William Lilly almanac of the 1650s, the alchemical works of Albertus - 
Magnus, Vincent Wing’s astrological and astronomical Urania Practica (1649), 
and a Latin edition of Wolfgang Hildebrand’s Magia Naturalis (1610), a 
German occult work. And Edmund Berkeley, a former member of the Vir- 
ginia Council who died in 1718, owned a book his estate inventory listed as 
‘“‘Physiognomy and Chiromancy,” which was probably the text of the same 
title that the astrologer Richard Saunders published twice (1653 and 1671) in 
the seventeenth century.” The library of Thomas Teackle, an Anglican 
minister, was especially astounding for the range of its occult titles. Unfortu- 
nately, little is known about Teackle except that he served as a parish priest in 
Accomac County, Virginia from the mid-1650s to: his death in 1696 or 1697. His 
library was also notable for its collection of Puritan works, yet another sign of 
the heterodox character of seventeenth-century Virginia Anglicanism. But its 
large number of occult works also suggests that Teackle may have been one of 
those mysterious and little-known Europeans whom Frances Yates has de- 
scribed as defenders a hermetic and occult religious truth at the end of the 
seventeenth century.” 

The sophistication of Teackle’s occult book collection is in part demon- 
strated by the way it followed instructions given in Samuel Boulton’s treatise 
synthesizing Hermeticism, Paracelsian medicine, and Christianity—Medicina 
Magica Tamen Physica: Magical but Natural Physick (1656)—a book Teackle 
owned. Boulton suggested that serious readers could make more effective use 
of his own work by acquiring three additional volumes for reference. These 
were Oswald Croll’s synopsis of Paracelsian medicine, Bazilica Chymica (1670), 
a frequently reprinted sixteenth-century Italian collection of occult remedies 


21 For lists of these books, see the William and Mary Quarterly, ist ser., 2 (1893-94): 169-74; ibid., 3 (1894- 
95): 44-45, 133-34; and ibid., 7 (1899-1900): 18-19, 230. Two persons important to the history of the 
American colonies, William Penn and Francis Nicholson, subscribed to the English edition of an avowedly 
occult work that synthesized Christianity, Hermeticism, and alchemy; see Christopher Packe, trans., The 
Works of John Rudolph Glauber . . (London, 1689). 

22 Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 416-31, and The Rosicructan Enlightenment, 2935-63; and 
Philip A. Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth ee 1 (New York, 1910): 150, 175-76, 182~ 
83, 211. 
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by Levinius Lemnius, De Miraculis Occultis Naturae (1559), and one of the books 
also owned by Ralph Wormley, Porta’s Natural Magick. In fact, Teackle 
probably owned all three books. He owned two copies of Croll’s work, a Latin 
edition of Lemnius’s work, and a book his estate inventory lists as “Magica 
Nature, etc., an old Book with a parchment cover, the Title page torn out.” 
This probably was either Porta’s Natural Magick or Wolfgang Hildebrand’s 
Magia Naturalis, which Richard Lee also owned.” Teackle owned other occult 
and astrological medical works: Anthony Askham, A Little Herbal (1550); 
Johannes Beverovicius, Epistolica quaestio de vitae termino (1634); Joseph Du 
Chesne, Quercetanus Redivivus, hoc est are medica dogmatica-hermetica, ex scriptus J. 
Quercétant (1679); Johann Baptista van Helmont, Oriatrike: or, Physick Refined, 
trans. John Chandler (1662); and. Johann Schroder, Pharmacopeia Medico- 
Chymica, sive Thesaurus Pharmacologicus, quo composita quaeque celebriosa (1644). 
Teackle possessed an encyclopedia of occult knowledge in his copy of William 
Salmon’s Medicina Practica: or, Practical Physick (1692), containing scores of 
astrologically based recipes for cures, a synopsis of the philosophy of Hermes 
Trismegistus, and four hundred pages of medieval and early modern Euro- 
pean alchemical lore.” 

Three books Teackle owned stemmed from the occult Rosicrucian move- 
ment. Thomas Vaughan’s Magia Adamica: or, The Antiquitie of Magic and the 
Descent thereof from Adam Downwards (1650) and John Heydon’s The Rosi Crucian 
Infallible Axiomata: or, General Rules to Know All Things Past, Present, and to Come 
(1660) were English efforts to advance the cause of Christian Hermeticism. 
Teackle also owned one of several works of the Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, 
who interpreted Hermes Trismegistus in the light of Egyptian hieroglyphs.” 
Finally, Teackle owned three other occult treatises: Marin Cureau de la 
Chambre’s The Art How to Know Men (1670), which analyzed human passions 
and explained how to use astrology, chiromancy, and metoposcopy to predict 
the future; Guilielmus Gratarolus’s sixteenth-century collection of alchemical 
texts, Varae Alchemiae Artisque Metallicae, citra Aenigmata (1561); and Johann 
Reuchlin’s De Arte Cabalistica, a Renaissance exploration of Jewish mysticism 
that was a favorite text of intellectuals seeking universal religious truth in 
post-Reformation Europe.” Again, that Teackle owned these books says 
nothing about how he used them. But his library testifies to the availability of 
occult books in America and to the ability of the colonists to assemble an 
occult library despite their distance from Europe. 

Colonial almanacs also were important sources of occult religious concepts. 
‘American historians have often observed that almanacs outsold the Bible and 


23 Samuel Boulton, Medicina Magica Tamen Physica: Magical but Natural Physick (London, 1656), 117-19, 
125. Teackle’s ownership of two copies of Croll’s work is revealed by its double appearance on the carefully 
drawn inventory, once under its main title, Bazilica Chymica, and once under its subtitle, Royal and Practical 
Chemistry. 

Teackle, also owned two books that attacked occult medicine: Walter Charleton, Physologia Epicuro- 
Gassendo-Charletomana: or, A Fabric of Science Natural (London, 1654); and Robert Sprackling, Medela Ignoran- 
tiae (London, 1665). : 

25 Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 416-23. 
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were the most popular book publications in the colonies. Yet the meaning of 
their popularity—usually mentioned only as an anecdote—has never been 
made clear. Like their English counterparts, colonial almanacs provided all of 
the astronomical information—contained in a twelve-month calendar called 
the ‘“‘ephemerides’”—necessary to make astrological calculations. The 
“ephemerides” calculated positions of the stars and planets for the locale in 
which the almanac was sold. With its help readers could cast horoscopes to 
correlate their activity with the motions of the heavens. Colonial almanacs 
usually included the crude figure of a man, called the ‘‘anatomy,” circled by 
signs of the zodiac that pointed to the parts of the body that each controlled. 
Even semiliterate readers could use the illustration to match astrally correct 
herbs with troublesome diseases and thus effect cures for themselves or others. 
Almanacs informed readers about good and bad days for bleeding. These 
judgments were based on calculations tied to phases of the moon. In a list 
called the “vulgar notes,” almanacs also included those numbers, letters, and 
days thought to have magical, superhuman significance for the coming year. 
And they made some attempt to engage in “judicial astrology,” by predicting 
the future.” l 

The popularity of the almanacs was linked directly to their occult contents. 
Colonists insisted that almanacs contain occult material. No one knew this 
better than those who compiled almanacs. These men complained bitterly 
about their customers’? demands. In his 1728 almanac, Nathaniel Ames of 
Dedham, Massachusetts reprinted a poem from a 1633 English almanac that 
protested the pressure the public placed on the compilers to print the anat- 
omy. Ames also complained that even readers who did not understand the 
anatomy demanded its inclusion, and he printed a poem taken from Samuel 
Clough’s New York Almanac of 1703, that complained again about purchasers’ 
demands to see an anatomy in each year’s almanac: 


The Anatomy must still be in, 

Else the Almanack’s not worth a pin, 
For Country-men regard the Sign, 
As though “Twere Oracle Divine.” 


Almanac-makers complained that readers demanded too much in the way of 
predictions of the future. Pennsylvania’s Daniel Leeds, who in 1698 defended 
the general proposition that lunar and solar eclipses affected world politics, 
wrote a year earlier in his almanac that he yet dared “not assign and limit 
their effects to any particular place” because readers misused the information 
or were “too much led astray in these latter Ages by many of their Teachers.” 


27 Herbert Leventhal, Jn the Shadow of the Enlightenment: Occultism and Renaissance Science in Eighteenth-Century 
America (New York, 1976), 22-23. Although no full scholarly study of American almanacs yet exists, three 
works introduce the topic: Leventhal, Jn-the Shadow of the Enlightenment, 22-27, 32-36, 38-39, 47-56; George L, 
Kittredge, The Old Farmer and His Almanac (Boston, 1904); and Marion B. Stowell, Early American Almanacs: 
The Colonial Weekday Bible (New York, 1977). For a model European study, see Genevieve Bolleme, Les 
- almanachs populaires aux XVII? et XVIIP siècles: Essai d'histoire sociale (Paris, 1969). 

28 Nathaniel Ames, An Astronomical Diary: or, An Almanack for . . . 1728 (Boston, 1728). 
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In 1743 a bitter Jacob Taylor described in disgust the American colonists’ use 

. of almanacs rather than Bibles to solve personal crises through occult means: 
“Billy and Dicky, Peggy and Molly must see the Man on the Moon; and when 
the little child cries the great one runs for the Almanack, to bless the House 
with Peace.” Little wonder that John Jerman, a Pennsylvania almanac- 
maker, described the almanac as the prisoner rather than master of its 
consumer. 


I During Life a Servant am, and I 

Just one poor Year shall live that I must die; 
Am sold for five pence; and obliged to go, 

A Slave, compelled to serve I know not who.” 


Such protests make it difficult to discern whether individual almanac-makers 
were deeply committed to occult religious practices themselves or just printed 
what they believed their buyers wanted. Some, however, obviously knew 
occult literature well. Before 1710 Pennsylvania’s Jacob Taylor quoted Her- 
mes Trismegistus and Cornelius Agrippa, a Renaissance defender of some 
occult practices, in his almanacs. He even found a quotation from Sir Francis 
Bacon—‘‘though Fortune be blind yet she is not invisible’—to support the 
belief that the movement of the heavens was important to people. At the same 
time he attacked the crude occult arts of ‘““Necromancy, Exorcism,” and 
sorcery. Another Pennsylvanian, Daniel Leeds, was even more enthusiastic. 
Disowned by the Quakers in 1688, Leeds subsequently defended what he 
described as true religion from the corruption of organized denominations 
and sects. Even earlier he had demonstrated his knowledge of mystical 
Christianity by publishing extracts from the work of the German mystic, 
Jacob Boehme. Later, in his almanacs, he quoted Hermes Trismegistus, 
summarized seventeenth-century astrological predictions of William Lilly and 
John Partridge, trumpeted Paracelsian medicine at a time when its influence 
had waned dramatically, quoted Psalms 78:49 to support the notion that the 
“first Cause” (who used angels as agents) also used stars as ‘‘second Causes 
of Effects upon Mankind,” and reminded readers to gather herbs only “when 
the Planets that govern them are dignified and friendly aspected.’”*° 
Evidence drawn from the Salem witchcraft trials suggests that the colonists’ 
ownership of occult books and almanacs also betrays some real resort to 
malevolent occult practices. In his Witchcraft at Salem Chadwick Hansen has 
argued that several persons tried at Salem had probably practiced white 
magic earlier and may have dabbled in black magic as well. Dorcas Hoar was 
known as a fortuneteller in the 1680s. In her 1692 trial she described a book on 


2 Daniel Leeds, An Almanack for . . . 1697 (New York, 1697); Leeds, An Almanack for . . . 1698 (New York, 
1698); Jacob Taylor, An Almanack for 1743 (Philadelphia, 1743), quoted in Leventhal, Jn the Shadow of the 
Enlightenment, 36; John Jerman [The American Almanack for . . . 1736 (Philadelphia, 1736)]; and Gilbert Cope, 
“Jacob Taylor, Almanac Maker,” Proceedings of the Chester County Historical Society (1908), 10-28. 

5° Jacob Taylor, An Almanack for . . . 1705 (Philadelphia, 1705), and Ephemeris Sideralus: or, An Almanack for 
1707 (Philadelphia, 1707); and D[{aniel] Lieeds], The Temple of Wisdom for the Little World (Philadelphia, 
1688), 1-125, An Almanack and Ephemerides for ... 1693 (Philadelphia, 1693), An Almanack for ... 1695 
(Philadelphia, 1695), and An Almanack for ... 1697 (Philadelphia, 1697). 
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chiromancy with an accuracy that suggests she used, and perhaps owned, it. 
Goody Bishop owned rag dolls stuck with pins and could not satisfactorily 
explain why she kept them. A black or Indian slave, Candy, produced rags, 
grass, and cheese that she used as mediums through which she attempted to 
harm others. And several witnesses reported that a Wilmot “Mammy” Red 
cursed a Mrs. Simms of Salem Town in an attempt to use occult means to 
prevent Mrs. Simms from urinating.* 

The Salem trials also lift up otherwise neglected aspects of Cotton Mather’s 
views on the popularity of occult practices. Two years before the Salem trials, 
Mather was so concerned about the number of settlers who used occult 
techniques for curing illnesses and settling quarrels that he described the 
Christian defense against them in occult terms—as ‘“‘amulets’”—so readers 
could more readily understand him. In a sermon delivered in 1689 Mather 
acknowledged that New Englanders had many occult practices available to 
them, including witchcraft, enchantments, and charms. But he assured even 
weak Christians that they were not defenseless against occult practices and 
the temptation to use them: “‘[T]here are three admirable Amulets that I can 
heartily recommend unto you all: A fervent Prayer... A Lively Faith... [and] A 
Holy Life’: 


Use these things as the Shields of the Lord. . . . Suppose now that any Witches may let 
fly their Curses at you, you are now, like a Bird on the Wing, in such Heavenward 
Motions that they cannot hit you. Now the Devils and their Creatures cannot say of 
you, as the Demon said of the Christian Woman whom, at a Stage-play he took Possession 
of, and being asked, gave this reason of his taking her, J found her on my own ground.” 


Thirty years later Mather still was concerned about the use of occult remedies 
in New England. In his The Angel of Bethesda, a medical work written around . 
1720, Mather claimed that unfulfilled hopes for good health drove colonists to 
occult religion and, hence, away from God. Colonists hoped for “some Ease of 
their Distempers” and consulted occult practitioners. They knew the occult 
remedies had “no Natural Efficacy for the Cure of Diseases” and, according 
to Mather, therefore realized that they were seeking cures from the Devil, not 
from God.” 

Evidence from Virginia and Pennsylvania fills out the picture of occult 
practices in the colonies. With regard to religion in the first American colony, 
Darrett B. Rutman has written, 


31 Chadwick Hansen, Witchcraft at Salem (New York, 1969), 93-103. John Demos has warned historians 
against using the court record to determine whether any of the accused really practiced witchcraft and has 
suggested that the question probably can never be answered. Despite the problem of finding evidence that 
does not descend from courts or Christian ministers, the present essay is designed to demonstrate that 
historians can, in fact, uncover actual occult practices, including witchcraft. Demos, “Underlying Themes 
in the Witchcraft of Seventeenth-Century New England,” AHR, 75 (1969-70): 1311-26, and “John Godfrey 
and His Neighbors: Witchcraft and the Social Web in Colonial Massachusetts,” William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3d ser., 33 (1976): 242-65. 

32 Mather, “A Discourse on Witchcraft,” in Memorable Providences, Relating to Witchcrafts and Possessions 
(Boston, 1689), 19-21 (Mather’s emphasis). 

33 Mather, The Angel of Bethesda, ed. Gordon W. Jones (Barre, Mass., 1972), 293-301. 
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In sound mind and with clear conscience a Virginian could account his poor hunting 
to the spell of another (1626), could hold that only the horseshoe over his door 
protected his-sick wife from the evil intentions of a neighbor woman who perforce 
passed under it on her way to saying black prayers at his wife’s bedside (1671), could 
attribute to a-witch the death of his pigs and withering of his cotton (1698), and, in 
court, faced with suits for slander, could insist that “to his thoughts, apprehension or 
best knowledge” two witches “had rid him along the Seaside and home to his own 
house” (again 1698).* 


Church and court records reveal deeply rooted occult practices in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, a farming area south of Philadelphia. In 1695 the 
county’s Quaker leaders demanded that Phillip Roman, Jr. and his brother 
Robert stop using astrology, geomancy, and chiromancy “‘in resolving ques- 
tions Concerning Loss and gain with other vain Questions.” After much 
argument Phillip agreed. He told the Quaker monthly meeting that “he had 
denied Severall that came to him to be resolved of their questions already.” 
But Robert clung to his occult crafts. Although he agreed to abandon some, 
he insisted on practicing others if “it was to do some great good.” Since 
Quaker leaders “could not remove him” from this position, they disowned 
him and circulated an epistle to Pennsylvania and New Jersey Quaker meet- 
ings denouncing those “who, professing the art of astrology, have undertaken 
thereby to give answers and astrological judgments concerning persons and 
things.” Having failed to use church discipline successfully to change Robert 
Roman’s behavior, Chester County’s Quaker leaders turned to the legal 
institutions they now commanded in America to stop the younger Roman’s 
practices. Since many of them sat as county magistrates, they indicted Roman 
“for practicing geomancy according to hidon and divineing by a sticke” and 
for using occult means to take “the wife of Henry Hastings away from her 
husband and children.” To support their accusations, they named three 
books they found in Roman’s possession: “‘Hidon’s Temple of Wisdom which 
teaches geomancy, and Scots Discovery of witchcraft, and Cornelias Agrippas 
Teaching negromancy [sic].” John Heydon’s Theomagia: or, The Temple of 
Wisdom (1644) and a book falsely attributed to Agrippa, The Fourth Book of 
Occult Magic (1655), were standard occult texts. But Reginald Scot’s Discoverie 
of Witchcraft (1584) was an Elizabethan denunciation of witchcraft trials 
themselves. Scot argued that in modern times witches simply did not exist. 
The attribution mistaken to Agrippa by the Chester County magistrates is a 
superb reflection of their concern for the extent of occult religious practice in 
the county. In any case, the court fined Roman £5 and ordered that he 
“never practise the arts but but [sic] behave himselfe well for the future.’ 


4 Rutman, “The Evolution of the Religious Life of Early Virginia,” Lex et Scientia: Journal of the American 
Academy of Law and Science (forthcoming); and Richard Beale Davis, “The Devil in Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century,” in Davis, Literature and Society in Early Virginia, 1608-1840 (Baton Rouge, 1973), 14-41. 

6 Minutes, Concord Monthly Meeting, 11-9 mo.-1695, 9-10 mo.-1695, 13-11 mo.-1695/6, 9-1 mo.-1696; 
and Minutes, Concord Quarterly Meeting, 3-12 mo.-1695 (microfilm copies at Friends Historical Library, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.). Amelia M. Gummere, Witchcraft and Quakerism: A Study in Social 
History (Philadelphia, 1908), 46-47; Ezra Michener, Retrospect of Early Quakerism: Being Extracts from the 
Records of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and the Meetings Composing It (Philadelphia, 1860), 364-67; and Records of 
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Two additional Chester County court cases offer more direct evidence that 
cunning persons practiced there. In September 1696 the magistrates tried 
James Woodward for stealing a thimble and bottle of rum from James 
Swaford. Swaford testified in court that Woodward said the missing goods 
could be found by an occult practitioner. Woodward allegedly told Swaford 
“he would goe to a wise man a boute them and After some time his son 
Richard came to me and would have me to meet him Att a wise man’s house 
and there I should hear of my goods.” After giving the proposition some 
thought—a telling point in itself—Swaford rejected it. “I answered I would 
not goe.” Although Robert Roman might have been the cunning person 
Swaford could have visited, testimony in a case prosecuted two years later 
suggests that more than one wise man lived in the county. In 1698 Chester 
County magistrates cited Richard Crosbye for contempt after he called one 
magistrate’s relative a “whore” and jeered the rest of them as “knaves” and 
“rogues.” During his contempt hearing Crosbye contrasted the magistrates’ 
ignorance of occult skills with his own occult knowledge, “saying he and his 
son knew more of the mathematical arts then any of us all, pretending he 
could tell fortunes, and who had stole goods and describe where they were.” 
Unfortunately, no further evidence of Crosbye’s skills appears in later records, 
although Crosbye continued to appear before the magistrates on disorderly 
conduct charges for another decade.” 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE ENGLISH OCCULT TRADITION in early America? By 
most accounts it declined and died. The rise of Enlightenment philosophy, 
scepticism, and experimental science, the spread of evangelical Christianity, 
continuing opposition from English Protestant denominations, a rise in liter- 
acy closely associated with Christian catechizing, and the emergence of the 
colonies as modern cultural, economic, and political entities all have led 
historians to discount the significance of occult religious practices in the last 
years of the colonial period. Yet some evidence, at least, points toward their 
partial survival in eighteenth-century America. The astronomical information 
in almanacs always could be used to make astrological calculations even if the 
almanac-maker did not intend it to serve that purpose. On the eve of the 
Revolution some almanacs still printed the anatomy and listed the days when 
bleeding was good or bad. Occult techniques of physiognomy and chi- 


the Courts of Chester County Pennsylvania, 1681-1697 (Philadelphia, 1910), 363, 371. Although the term “negro- 
mancy” could have carried racial overtones in the colonial period, the point is difficult to establish. Seven- 
teenth-century English writers used the term interchangeably with “necromancy,” without apparent racial 
connotations; see, for example, A Plot lately Discovered for the Taking of the Tower by Negromancie (London, 
1641). Although the term ‘“‘negromancy” might have acquired racial connotations in America as slavery 
proliferated, the evidence, if so, does not yet indicate where or when. 

38 Records of the Courts of Chester County Pennsylvania, 1681-1697, 393- 

37 Ibid., 398, 405, 406; Records of the Courts of Chester County Pennsylvania [2] (Danboro, Pa., 1972), 2, 3, 126, 
160; and Herbert W. K. Fitzroy, “Richard Crosby Goes to Court, 1683-1697,” Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, 62 (1938): 12-19. For the extraordinary religious turmoil of Chester County in the 
16g0s, see my “Into Pennsylvania's Spiritual Abyss: The Rise and Fall of the Later Keithians, 1693-1703,” 
ibid., 101 (1977): 151-70. 
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romancy could be gleaned from at least some medical books. In America the 
best source was Aristotle’s Master Piece, a book also renowned for its lurid 
descriptions of uncommon sexual maladies.” In philosophy, a recent study by 
Herbert Leventhal describes the widespread survival of occult ideas among 
eighteenth-century intellectuals. The notion that stars influenced and at least 
reflected human activity still was relatively popular in the 1730s. Yale’s 
president, Ezra Stiles, and a southern surveyor and botanist, John W. G. 
DeBrahm, rediscovered alchemy after it had virtually died out elsewhere. 
Through a phenomenon called “rattlesnake gazing” colonists even added to 
the occult beliefs they had brought to America from Europe. The snake 
allegedly overpowered humans with its eyes, and the elaboration of this 
concept in pre-Revolutionary America testifies to the perseverance of a specif- 
ically occult concept of the unity of man, animals, and nature and, hence, to 
the ability of one to manipulate the other.” 

Even fear of witchcraft continued. True, the Salem episode of 1691-92 
produced not only the last witch executions in the English-speaking world but 
also many denunciations of the beliefs that produced them. Yet in 1705 two 
Virginia juries examined Grace Sherwood for witches’ marks. They reported 
that her body was “not like them nor noe other woman that they knew of, 
haveing two things like titts on her private parts.” When the court subjected 
her to the infamous dunking test, she unfortunately swam (“Contrary to 
Custom’’) and she was therefore bound over for trial on charges of witchcraft. 
Her fate, however, remains unknown because the court’s records have been 
lost. A year later in 1706 the chief justice of South Carolina, Nicholas Trott, 
_ delivered an impressive charge to a Charleston grand jury imploring it to 
prosecute witches. He refuted attacks made on the prosecution of witches by 
two English writers, Reginald Scot and John Webster, and backed his own 
demand for such prosecutions with quotations from early Church fathers and 
Cotton Mather. * 

South Carolina also furnished the only known manuscript of occult cures to 
survive from seventeenth- and eighteenth-century America, the so-called 
Joshua Gordon “Witchcraft Book” in the South Caroliniana Library, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia. Nothing is known about its compiler. But 
whoever he was, he took great care to make a ritual-like arrangement of its 
contents. Two pages of the kind of charms common to the English occult 
tradition open and close the volume. On the first page the phrase ‘“‘Behold 


38 Leventhal, In the Shadow of the Enlightenment, 38-39, 262-64; and William D. Stahlman, “Astrology in 
Colonial America: An Extended Inquiry,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., 13 (1956): 551-63. Also see 
Otho T. Beall, Jr., ‘‘Arzstotle’s Master Piece in America: A Landmark in the Folklore of Medicine,” ibid., 20 
(1963): 207-22. The 1755 edition of this work contained an introduction to chiromancy and a description 
“Of the Powers of the Celestial Bodies over Men and Women”; Aristotle’s Master Piece, 96-119, 126-29. 

5° Leventhal, In the Shadow of the Enlightenment, 126-67. 

4 Edward W. James, “Grace Sherwood, The Virginia Witch,” William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., 3 
(1894-95): g6-101, 190-92, 243-44, and 4 (1895-96): 18-22; and Nicholas Trott, “A Charge Delivered at the 
General Sessions . . . 1705/06,” in L. Lynn Hogue, “An Edition of ‘Eight Charges Delivered, at so Many 
Several General Sessions . . . [1703-1707] by Nicholas Trott’ ” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Tennessee, 
1972), 133-63. Michael Hindus of the Harvard Law School kindly drew my attention to Trott’s charges 
concerning witchcraft. 
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Figure 4: A “cure” for protection against ‘ ‘the Person who does you Hurt” from the only known surviving 
colonial compilation of occult recipes. Joshua Gordon “Witchcraft Book,” 1784. Photograph courtesy of 
the South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina. 


him Seized Malicously [Abused] ” appears seven times to fill the page. On the 
second page the phrase “Your Saviour Sweeting Blood [wch is yours]” is 
written nine times to fill the page. The phrases appear to link the pharisees’ 
seizure of Christ to the Devil’s seizure of persons through witchcraft and the 
ability of men and women to redeem themselves through Christ’s blood. 
These same phrases, again copied to fill two pages, close the manuscript.” 
Tucked between the ritual phrases or charms are fifteen pages of occult 
cures. Most of them are based on the traditional European notion of sympa- 
thetic attraction. In this formula, parts of bodies of sick or injured persons or 
animals are employed in rituals to solicit sympathetic healing in the same 
animal or person. Thus, Gordon’s manuscript gives remedies using animal 
feces and human urine to cure “old soars” and rheumatism, to preserve cattle 
from witchcraft and other mysterious disorders, and to reveal those who 


41 A Joshua Gordon filed for Revolutionary War compensation from the North Carolina government and 
another person by that name appeared as a resident of York County, South Carolina, in the 1790 federal 
census; information from Joshua Gordon file, South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina, 
courtesy of Allen Stokes, Director. The charms in the Gordon manuscript are difficult to decipher. Anita 
Rutman, a superb paleographer, suggests an alternate reading of the second charm to the one I have 
proposed here. She argues that the weight of evidence compells a transcription reading “Your Saviour 
Sweeting Blood with wry[?]” and comments that “ ‘wry’ can, according to the OED, be defined as ‘a 
twisting or tortuous movement’ which would make some sense and a fairly rhythmic little incantation.” 
Rutman to the author, August 6, 1978. 
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intended harm. The remedies for warding off malevolent individuals follow 
English and early colonial tradition in assuming that these persons are 
neighbors in the local community. Thus, the compiler warns, “you must not 
lend any manner of thing off for the Space of 3 Days [from] your plantation. 
The person or persons guilty will assuredly come wanting to Borrow Some- 
thing But by no means Lend; otherwise, you lay open a gain to thir malies 
fie, malice], which will be more desperate then Before.” One cure—‘‘An 
Indian cure for the reipture [i.e., rupture] in children’—crossed. cultural 
boundaries. Several cures linked occult rituals to Christianity. “A Cuar for 
gun that is Speld,” for example, required the frustrated hunter to “lod your 
gun in the name of the father, Son, and holy ghost and put the point of the 
tung [of a dead deer] down next the powder . . . and when you discharge your 
gun do it in the name of the father, son, and holy gost.” A cow losing milk 
could be cured if its owners would “take a heather belonging to a box Iron, 
put it in the fire, and make it Red hot [and then] take the milk of the cows 
thats hurt [and] power [i.e., pour] on the hot iron repeating the names of the- 
blessed trinity.” 

Still, most evidence suggests that occult practices only survived idiosyncrat- 
ically in pre-Revolutionary America. The library lists in the estate inventories 
of eighteenth-century Virginia, including the largest libraries like that of 
Robert “King” Carter, contain almost no occult books.** Although basic 
astrological information still appeared in almanacs, after about 1720 no alma- 
nac-makers promoted sophisticated occult ideas as Pennsylvania’s Daniel 
Leeds and Jacob Taylor had done earlier. Rather, they developed a cynical 
ambivalence toward occult practices. Nathaniel Ames of Massachusetts, for 
example, vacillated frequently on the question of predicting the future. His 
warning to readers about wise men simultaneously supported and condemned 
their art. “Observe it you may,” Ames wrote in his 1752 almanac, “that 
Cunning Men are not always honest: trust them as you have tried them.’ 

A change in intellectual climate often reflects shifts in the sociology of belief 
more accurately than it does the complete disappearance of old ideas; typi- 
cally, only certain social classes or groups, usually the educated elite, reject 
once-popular notions, while many others, usually the less educated, continue 
to accept them. The history of European and American witchcraft beliefs 
illustrates this phenomenon. In seventeenth-century Europe magistrates be- 
came increasingly reluctant to convict accused witches. That same reluctance 
finally became evident in America as well. No one was convicted of practicing 
witchcraft in Massachusetts after the Salem trials of 1692. In South Carolina a 


42 These cures follow closely the style of many of the cures described by Keith Thomas; see his Religion 
and the Decline of Magic, 177-92. 

“8 For the Carter Inventory, see the William and Mary Quarterly, ist ser., 10 (1901-02): 232-41, and 11 
(1902-03): 21-28. For book lists from other eighteenth-century estate inventories, see ibid., 3 (1894-95): 132- 
33, 248-51, and 6 (1897-98): 158-64; and Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 2 (1894): 225-26, 3 (1895- 
96): 388-91, and 4 (1896-97): 288-92. 

“ For a collection of the essays and poems in most of Ames’s almanacs, see Samuel Briggs, The Essays, 
Humor, and Poems of Nathaniel Ames, Father and Son, of Dedham, Massachusetts . . . (Cleveland, 1891). For the 
quotation, see Ames’s almanac of 1752 in ibid., 236; also see ibid., 80, 88, 120-22, 176-78, 187, 198-99, 226, 303. 
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year after Nicholas Trott urged grand juries to prosecute witches a witchcraft 
indictment was “returned Ignoramus.” The rebuff made a local Anglican 
clergyman, if not the accused, “stand amazed that the Spirit of the Devil 
should be so much respected as to make men call open Witchcraft Imagina- 
tion and no more.” 

Yet witchcraft beliefs continued to play important roles in other colonial 
settings. Colonists circumscribed their opinions, using witchcraft beliefs to 
manipulate local affairs while keeping them out of colonial courts. The 
experience of John Craig, a Scottish Presbyterian minister, in 1745 provides an 
example. After settling in Augusta County, Virginia, in 1740, Craig found the 
community divided by bitter quarrels of the kind that had distinguished 
witchcraft settings a century earlier. Craig’s status and occupation soon drew 
him into these quarrels. In the midst of the dispute, his wife became seriously 
ill during her first pregnancy. As a midwife delivered her child, Craig began to 
hallucinate. He dreamed that he hated his wife and the midwife, although he 
“knew not from what reason or cause.” Four months later the infant died. 
Finally, Craig’s cattle and horses died too. His livestock suffered from a 
disease contracted only by his cattle, although animals owned by neighbors 
that had been penned in the same quarters remained healthy.*® 

Craig suspected witchcraft in the animal deaths. But he refused to make his 
opinion public, since he was convinced that the ‘‘Divel had higher Designe 
than to kill Brutes.”” Nor did he blame witches for his wife’s sickness or his 
child’s death. Later, however, Craig apparently named the persons he be- 
lieved responsible for poisoning his animals. Now his enemies accused Craig 
of resorting to occult practices. They said he “used Charms and named 
Neighbors as the instruments of my loss,” meaning that he had used occult 
techniques to secure the names of his transgressors. Yet neither Craig nor his 
antagonists pursued their accusations in the courts, even though to do so was 
still legally possible in Virginia. Instead, they allowed their belief in witchcraft 
to shape local affairs but kept them away from unsympathetic magistrates.“ 

At the end of the colonial period, Yale’s Ezra Stiles assessed the occult prac- 
tices that still existed in the colonies as only minor survivals of a more active 
occult era. “Something of it subsists among some Almanac makers and 
fortune tellers.” He found two of the latter in New England—a man in 
Tiverton, Massachusetts, who cast horoscopes and located lost objects for 
seamen, and a woman in Newport, Rhode Island, who made urine cakes for 
use in divining. But these practitioners illustrated the decline of earlier occult 
practices: “in general the System is broken up, the Vessel of Sorcery ship- 
wreckt, and only some shattered planks and pieces disjoyned floating and 


4 Francis Le Jau to Philip Stubs, April 15, 1707, in Frank J. Klingberg, ed., The Carolina Chronicle of Dr. 
Francis Le Jau, 1706-1717 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956), 25. 

48 “Autobiography of John Craig,” Montreat, N.C., Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches, MS. : 

‘7 Ibid. Richard Dorson has described witchcraft episodes drawn from nineteenth-century New England 
local histories; some of them may -have occurred in the eighteenth century but nearly all of them are 
undated. See Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (Cambridge, 1946), 38-44. 
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scattered on the Ocean of . . . human Activity and Bustle.” Stiles’s judgment 
was accurate even in its metaphors, because part of the evidence pointing to 
the survival of astrology in the colonies comes from its popularity among 
seamen and ship captains who consulted practitioners like the man Stiles of 
Tiverton. 


EXPLAINING WHY OCCULT RELIGIOUS PRACTICES declined in America is dif- 
ficult. The explanations historians have given for Europe do not work well 
even there. Alan Macfarlane has traced the erosion of accusations of witch- 
craft in England to the triumph of the market economy. The new emphasis on 
monetary gain rather than village cohesion simply destroyed the neighborly 
intimacy in which witchcraft, and perhaps all of the occult arts, prospered. 
Keith Thomas has argued that the decline stemmed from the rise of more 
modern medicine and the expansion of technology. Yet historians disagree 
vociferously about the real impact of the market economy and the effectivness 
of the new medicine. In addition, the technology Thomas discussed is limited 
largely to improvements in newspaper printing and distribution. Since the 
social significance of this technology is diminished by the continuing low rate 
of literacy in eighteenth-century England, it remains difficult to explain why 
occult religious practices disappeared there, especially among the large poor 
and illiterate populace, a criticism that also applies to the once-popular idea 
that a “scientific revolution” among English intellectuals erased occult ideas 
from England itself. By reviewing the situation in America, however, we can 
delineate alternative causes that brought about the disappearance of occult 
religious practices in pre-Revolutionary America and, perhaps, Europe as 
well. 

One important cause of the decline of occult religious practices was a 
change in the literary taste of England’s educated elite, leading to an increas- 
ing scarcity of occult reading materials in America. After 1700 works in 
Hermeticism, Rosicrucianism, alchemy, geomancy, and chiromancy simply 
were not published in England. The number of occult and astrologically 
based medical works declined drastically. The seventeenth-century authors of 
such works either changed their minds or died without leaving successors to 
continue their work. Colonists who hoped to sustain their occult convictions 
through reading had to collect out-of-print titles published in the previous 
century. Otherwise, they had little to peruse except Christian publications.” 

Personal discord and intellectual vacillation characterized what remained 
of the occult literary world in almanacs. Almanac-makers complained bitterly 


48 Franklin B. Dexter, ed., Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, 3 vols. (New York, 1901), 1: 985-86; and George C. 
Mason, “The African Slave Trade in Colonial Times,” American Historical Record, 1 (1872): 311-19. For the 
first citation of both sources, see Kittredge, The Old Farmer and His Almanac, 39-41. 

4 Macfarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England, 200-07; Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 
641-63; Monter, Witchcraft in France and Switzerland, 37—41; Midelfort, Witch Hunting in Southwestern Germany, 
6-7, 121-63; and Hugh Trevor-Roper, Religion, the Reformation, and Social Change (London, 1967), 90-192 

°° The 1650s was one of the most productive decades in the publication of occult books. See Thomas, 
Religion and the Decline of Magic, 226-27, 288. 
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that competitors stole their “ephemerides.” The career of Pennsylvania’s 
Jacob Taylor can be described in good part as a series of confrontations with 
rivals. These battles dated from early disputes with Daniel Leeds before 1710 
to Taylor’s final disputes with William Ball and John Jerman between 1735 
and 1745." In this setting, the drive for institutional organization character- 
istic of English Christian groups never flourished among astrologers and 
almanac-makers. An astrologers’ society formed in London in the 1650s died 
out in the 1680s. Only the vaguest hint points toward any organization of 
occult practitioners in the colonies. In his almanac for 1746 Jacob Taylor 
claimed that he learned astrology and the other occult practices he now 
detested from unnamed Pennsylvania “Sons of Art” in the late 16gos or early 
1700s. Taylor, however, said nothing else about his occult education, and no 
additional evidence provides further information. Lacking both professional 
organization and personal discipline, almanac-makers responded weakly to 
the ridicule leveled at them by critics like Jonathan Swift and Benjamin 
Franklin. Increasingly, they declined to predict political events. After 1720 
they seldom listed herbal signs for use in astrologically based medicine. Reci- 
pes for curing remedies emphasized natural physical properties in their 
ingredients rather than relationships to the planets. These changes appear 
to parallel the deference to elite opinion that early American historians find 
pervasive in colonial politics. Dedham’s Nathaniel Ames summarized it 
bluntly in 1751. When astrology “was caressed by Princes and great Philoso- 
phers,” everyone defended it, but “now,” Ames wrote, “the Table is turned, 

they speak against it, and the multitude must follow.” 

The multitude also was pushed. Former adepts like Jacob Taylor launched 
powerful assaults on occult religion when they abandoned occult practices 
themselves. Taylor linked astrology to the “filthy Superstition of Heathens” 
in an essay in his almanac for 1746 that denounced all occult practices. He 
charged that only four of twenty-seven astrologers he had known in Pennsyl- 
vania “could write plain English or spell common Words.” He argued that 
reputable physicians “never debase their Writings with Fables of Planets and 
Signs,” and he used alchemical imagery to deride the almanacs of rivals Wil- 
liam Ball and John Jerman when he described their publications “as remote 
from Truth as Lead from Silver.” Christian ministers used institutional 
. authority to turn the laity away from occult practice. New England clergymen 
inveighed against sorcery and witchcraft for fifty years before the Salem affair. 
Quaker leaders in Pennsylvania quickly denounced the geomancy, necr- 
omancy, and astrology that surfaced during the Robert Roman affair of 1696. 


51 Jacob Taylor, An Almanack for . . . 1705 (Phildelphia, 1705), Ephemeris Sideralus: An Almanack for . . . 1706 
(Philadelphia, 1706), and An Almanack and Ephemeris for ... 1744 (Philadelphia [1744]); and Titian Leeds, 
The American Almanack for... 1714 (New York, 1714). 

52 Jacob Taylor, An Almanack and Ephemeris for ... 1746 (Philadelphia [1746]). The essay is scattered 
through the almanac. Leventhal, In the Shadow of the Enlightenment, 47, 263. Leventhal has accepted Taylor’s 
claim made in his 1746 almanac that he abandoned astrology as early as 1701. But a reading of TANP s 
almanacs in the 1710s and 1720s reveals an ambivalent attitude about the science. 

53 Leventhal, Zn the Shadow of the Enlightenment, 262-65. 

*4 Quoted in Briggs, The Essays, Humor, and Poems of Nathaniel Ames, 226. 

55 Taylor, An Almanack and Ephemeris for . . . 1746 (Philadelphia [1746]). 
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Sometimes ministers even had to warn colleagues about occult practices. In 
1728 the Synod of Philadelphia received a complaint that the minister of the 
Presbyterian congregation in Freehold, New Jersey practiced judicial astrol- 
ogy. Although Joseph Morgan probably had only attempted to test the 
validity of the art through experimentation (he was something of an amateur 
scientist who once corresponded with London’s Royal Society), the Synod 
could not dismiss the incident lightly. It emphatically denounced astrology 
even while dealing gently with Morgan and his troubled congregation.” 

Evangelical Christianity of the kind spread in the eighteenth-century colo- 
nial awakenings may have challenged occult religion directly. To be sure, no 
conversion of an adept in magic was recorded in the literature of the awak- 
ening. But the ritual forms of evangelical Christianity and occult religion 
paralleled each other in striking ways. In the English occult tradition, cun- 
ning persons, wise men, and astrologers manipulated ritual processes of 
doubt, inquiry, and resolutions to solve problems and gain clients. Clients 
came to them with perplexing problems. The wise man quizzed the client 
about his birth, personal habits, background, and recent disputes, then used 
geomancy, chiromancy, metoposcopy, horoscopes, or divination to effect 
cures for diseases, suggest the way to financial success, or locate the places 
where lost horses might be found." Parallel processes characterized colonial 
Christian awakenings. As in meetings with cunning persons, settlers ap- 
proached Christian evangelists with numerous fears, doubts, and problems. 
Awakening ministers reshaped these problems to suit Christian answers. 
They insisted that the settlers’ real concern was salvation. Then, in simple 
sermons on elemental Christian doctrine, they began resolving those prob- 
lems by explaining Christian faith. If listeners panicked when they discovered 
that their own salvation was in doubt, the panic increased the clergyman’s 
authority, since he claimed that only the Christian God knew the future and 
controlled the world. Although we still do not quite know why American 
colonists endured this torment, most available evidence suggests that they 
thoroughly relished it. Colonists went to hear awakening evangelists like 
George Whitefield and with them enacted the ritual of doubt, inquiry, and 
resolution typical of those meetings again and again." 

The Calvinism of the colonial awakenings also paralleled important occult 
ideas. The fatalism inherent in Calvinism’s concept of predestination found 
an occult equivalent in the idea fundamental to astrology that motions of stars 


58 Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 1706-1788 (Philadelphia, 1904), 91; and 
Whitefield J. Bell, Jr., “The Reverend Mr. Joseph Morgan, An American Correspondent of the Royal 
Society, 1732-1739,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 95 (1951): 254-61. 

5” Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 231-44; and Macfarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England, 
211-53. One former adept who seems to have been affected by the awakenings was Pennsylvania’s Jacob 
Taylor. His attacks on occult religion and propagation of Christianity in his almanacs became especially 
spirited after George Whitefield’s first visit to Philadelphia in 1740. 

5® Despite the considerable attention lavished on the allegedly democratic character of the awakenings, 
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For a contemporary layman’s view of the dramatic significance of George Whitefield’s activities, see 
Michael J. Crawford, ed., “The Spiritual Travels of Nathan Cole,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser., 33 
-(1976): 92-103. 
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and planets revealed a future that individuals could not control. Calvinist 
evangelists and occult practitioners also explained catastrophes in similar 
ways. Believers in occult ideas thought the coming of comets and eclipses had 
inescapable and usually disastrous consequences; not even kings and queens 
escaped their verdicts. No one escaped judgment by the Calvinist God either. 
Sometimes He damned seemingly model Christians simply to demonstrate 
His sovereignty. 

Colonial governments also used coercion to steer colonists away from occult 
religion. The state used its authority to make orthodox Christianity the only 
legitimate religion in all the colonies. The colonies also banned occult practice 
and enforced all the laws on religion with enough frequency that colonists 
knew they assumed dangerous risks should they resort to occult worship. All 
of the English statutes outlawing occult practice applied in the colonies, 
including the famous statutes of James I that punished both white and black 
magic. But some colonial legislatures passed their own statutes in this area. 
As late as 1736 George Webb reminded Virginia magistrates that the colony’s 
own laws obliged them to try settlers for practicing witchcraft, for using occult 
techniques to find lost goods, and for provoking “unlawful love.” Maryland’s 
seventeenth-century governors commonly demanded that grand jurors re- 
press witchcraft, sorcery, and necromancy. Little wonder, then, that the 
colony’s famous Act of Toleration of 1649 protected Puritans and Catholics 
from slander but gave no similar protection to sorcerers, wise men, or witches. 
The contrasts so frequently drawn between Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
in matters of religious tolerance disappear in a common approach to occult 
practice: both colonies demanded the execution of convicted witches.© 

Blasphemy statutes common to all of the colonies also .repressed occult 
religion by making it illegal to slander by direct or indirect means Jesus and 
Christianity. They were important because colonial authorities viewed occult 
practice as a challenge to orthodox Christianity, even though some English 
men and women tried to synthesize them. Colonial legislators further penal- 
ized occult practice by permitting only Christians to hold public office. 
Seemingly tolerant Pennsylvania forced officeholders to swear to their belief in 
the divinity of Jesus, banned blasphemy, forbade Sunday labor, and urged all 
settlers to attend Christian services on the Sabbath so “‘looseness, irreligion, 
and Atheism may not creep in under pretense of conscience.” Only seven 
colonies forced settlers to pay taxes to support specific churches—the Church 
of England in the southern colonies and New York and Congregational 
churches in New England. But all of the colonies ordered fines, jail, even 


5 For comment on this point, see Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic, 17, 21, 86-88, 332-34, 341-45, 
370. 
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death for colonists who blasphemed Christ and engaged in occult activity, 
‘while most demanded some kindof public confession of Christian beliefs as 
the price for entering colonial politics. 

Did colonial officials enforce these statutes? Sometimes. They were espe- 
cially vigilant against witchcraft. Some sixty withcraft trials occurred in 
America before the 1692 Salem trials. If the ratio of executions to convictions is 
taken as a measure of intent to rid the New World of this occult art, then 
America was more dangerous for accused witches than England was. Alan 
Macfarlane and Keith Thomas have found that English magistrates were 
relatively lenient in cases of witchcraft. In Essex County, England the courts 
executed only about a fourth of those they convicted for practicing witchcraft 
after 1600, convicted about half those they tried, and executed nobody after 
1645. In America the conviction rate was about the same: half of those tried 
were found guilty. But the courts executed fully half of the guilty, with nearly 
all executions coming after 1645. Thus, some twenty-two persons already had 
been executed for practicing witchcraft in America before the executioners at 
Salem hung and burned twenty more.” 

Colonial officials enforced the laws against less malevolent occult practices 
with greater irregularity. In his 1727 Boston almanac, Nathaniel Bowen 
complained that the colony’s fortunetellers were not being prosecuted by 
officials. He was convinced that, “if the wholesome Laws of the Province were 
duely Executed on such Negro mancers, I would venture to Foretell what 
would soon be their Fortune.’® Bowen’s assertion is difficult to test—for 
reasons that affect all assessments of law enforcement practice. The knowl- 
edge of crime comes almost wholly from the very officials whose work is to be 
assessed. Therefore, there is little independent evidence to determine whether 
these officials actually restricted all known illegal behavior, very little of it, or 
did either consistently. Certainly, colonial court records seldom mention the 
prosecution of occult activity other than witchcraft; the cases in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania were notable exceptions to this pattern. Instead, if 
minor occult activity was repressed by the law, either as written or as 
practiced, such repression occurred indirectly when, for example, magistrates 
used the blasphemy statutes to cite colonists for swearing or enforced statutes 
forbidding labor on the Sabbath. These actions consistently warned colonists 
that magistrates intended to determine where blasphemous, heretical, and 
illegal religious activity started and where the orthodox practice of Christian- 
ity ended.™ 


81 Stokes, Church and State in the United States, 168; Nicholas Trott, The Laws of the British Plantations in 
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How the uneven prosecution of occult activity affected colonists can be 
determined in part through an analytical tool borrowed from sociology called 
labeling theory. Labelling theory, which is most commonly used to analyze 
police behavior, suggests that the identification of certain behavior as deviant 
is accomplished by many parts of the legal system, not just by trial verdicts. 
The prohibition of an activity in the written law and the mere apprehension of 
an individual for engaging in it, even when the individual might never be 
charged, tried, or convicted, often effectively sustains the categorization of 
that activity as illicit. Jack Douglas’s description of the importance of arrest in 
modern America has special relevance to the colonial situation, where all of 
the agencies of state and church resolutely proclaimed an absolute need for 
settlers to obey the law: “‘Arrest by the police is the crucial stage in legal 
stigmatization in our society. It is arrest, not conviction, which makes an 
individual into a distrusted outsider.” He continued, “When an individual is 
arrested by the police for anything, it creates a suspicion in the minds of most 
members of the society. How are they to check out the charge? Surely the 
police, who are seen as experts on such matters, know something about his 
activities that warrant such suspicion.’ 

Two cases from Maryland and New York illustrate how the labelling 
process worked to repress occult religion in the colonies. These cases combine 
themes of government support for Christianity, efforts to control anti-Chris- 
tian behavior, and official equation of magic with blasphemy. The Maryland 
case involved an otherwise obscure Jew named Jacob Lumbrozo, who was 
arrested for blasphemy in 1658. Lumbrozo ridiculed Christ’s resurrection. He 
said that Christ’s disciples “stole him away ... by Negromancy or sorcery” 
and that Christ himself was a ““Negromancer”’ who performed his miracles by 
“the Art Magick.” In New York the offender was a relatively prominent 
individual. A Queens’ justice of the peace named Jonathan Whitehead was 
cited in 1701 for equating Christian ministers with occult practitioners. White- 
head said that “Religion was onely an invention of cunning Men to gett thaire 
living by.” Another justice, who reported Whitehead’s statement to court 
officials, complained that Whitehead’s attack on ministers as well as White- 
head’s eagerness to travel on the Sabbath “tended to nothing less than 
Atheism and the discouragement of Christianity” and that “he being a Justice 
ought in a particular manner to take caere not to give such examples.’® 

` Viewed from the traditional liberal perspective on American church-state 
relationships, the Lumbrozo and Whitehead cases point to the existence of 
religious freedom in the colonies, since neither man was ever tried for his 
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offense. But viewed through the lens of the labelling theorist, the cases 
illustrate the limitations of early American religious freedom. Maryland and 
New York officials feared the occult and acted to defend orthodox Christianity 
against it. By bringing Lumbrozo and Whitehead before the courts and 
entering their alleged comments in the permanent court record, colonial 
officials as much stamped the deviant label on “Art Magick” as on Lumbrozo 
and Whitehead. In this setting colonial officials did not need convictions to 
repress occult religion. No colonist could turn to it comfortably when the law 
made it illegal and officials arrested settlers for describing Christ as an occult 
master. Even trials in which falsely accused colonists were acquitted of 
practicing witchcraft, geomancy, and other occult arts helped repress occult 
religion. Perhaps these colonists were indeed innocent. No matter. To fellow 
colonists—and nearly all historians—their indictments and trials branded 
them forever as accused witches whose behavior contained at least some 
suspicious elements. In addition, the trials and the difficulties they produced 
again pointed to the danger of any association with occult practice. After all, 
these trials did not always result in acquittals. Especially in America they 
frequently produced convictions and executions. 


Up TO THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION, then, colonial law never recognized 
equality of religion in America. In a society where lawmaking remained the 
business of relatively affluent, church-connected citizens, New World legisla- 
tion on religion reflected Old World tradition. The law became an instrument 
of state activity for the manipulation of religious allegiances. It limited legiti- 
mate religious expression to Christianity, most importantly by providing 
Christianity general support, least importantly by supporting specific Chris- 
tian groups. It demanded the. suppression of occult religion, whether or not 
occult practices were fused with or were used in place of Christian ones. In 
another time and setting the effects of these legal biases might have been mini- 
mal. But, when combined with intellectual decay in the English occult tradi- 
tion, discord among partisans of occult practices, and failure of those parti- 
sans to create institutions to defend themselves and their arts, the chill of the 
law became an important cause in the destruction of occult means of invoking 
superhuman powers and beings in human affairs that had survived in the 
English colonization of America. 

The decline of the English occult tradition in the colonies should not, 
however, be taken as proof that occult practices were no more than fas- 
cinatingly aberrant. features of America’s religious heritage. Rather, their 
earlier presence in the colonies should lure us into exploring a broad range of 
non-Christian and quasi-Christian religious practices, the history of which in 
America remains almost wholly unwritten. Despite their general decline in the 
colonies, at least a few survived into the nineteenth century. This was espe- 
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cially true in the rural South and in German-speaking portions of Pennsylva- 
nia. The emphasis on healing that Cotton Mather believed accounted for the 
colonial wise man’s success remained strong as America entered the indus- 
trial-age. Some Christian groups promoted healing anew, while patent medi- 
cines, healing therapies, and pseudo-sciences like phrenology gave it secular 
expression. The occult even may have been reinforced by early scientific 
medicine, whose claim to success usually outdistanced achievement. The law 
also continued to penalize occult practices. Here a study of modern spiritu- 
alism is especially relevant. Although religious historians have usually argued 
that coercion cannot destroy religious belief, an anthropologist, Irving 
Zaretsky, has disputed this claim. His study of San Francisco spiritualist 
churches in the 1g60s demonstrates that simple fear of arrest among spiritu- 
alist ministers shaped their religious language and basic beliefs, even though 
actual police harrassment seldom occurred. Elsewhere, the relationship be- 
tween occult practice and Christian belief among laypersons may have been 
creative rather than hostile, despite opposition from mainstream denomina- 
tional leaders. The formal Spiritualist movement of the antebellum North had 
strong roots in the Unitarian movement. In the nineteenth-century South, 
evangelicalism and occultism flourished side by side among both whites and 
blacks. 

In this regard an observation by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a nine- 
teenth-century Unitarian turned Spiritualist, is especially apt. Writing on the 
eve of the Civil War, Higginson argued that lay religious opinion spilled far 
beyond the perimeters of the familiar denominational creeds. “When the 
minister of a cold, conservative church preaches his last closing climax of 
sermons against spiritualism, he little knows that of the church membership 
who sit patiently beneath him, more than one half are spiritualists already in 
their hearts.” In his time Higginson meant to ridicule the shallowness of 
religious commitment and behavior in mainstream Christian groups. In our 
time, despite exaggeration, his words should act as a formidable challenge to 
explore all facets of an American religious heritage that extends far beyond 
the great denominations, churches, ministers, and a few prestigious lay- 

/persons. 
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The Rise of Stalin’s Personality Cult 


ROBERT C. TUCKER 


THE CULT OF LENIN, which Lenin himself opposed and managed to keep in 
check until incapacitated by a stroke in March 1923, subsequently became a 
pervasive part of Soviet public life. No single cause explains its rise. Undoubt- 
edly, the Bolsheviks genuinely venerated their vozhd’ as the man whose per- 
sonal leadership had been critically important for the movement from its 
origin to its assumption of power and for the creation and consolidation of the 
Soviet regime in the ensuing years. But it is also true that after Lenin’s death 
that regime had a pragmatic need for a prestigious unifying symbol. The 
Lenin cult, whose obvious religious overtones were at variance with the 
Communist Party’s professed secularism, is likewise an example of how Soviet 
culture came to incorporate certain elements of the Russian past, in this case 
the ruler cult. For centuries the Russian people, overwhelmingly composed of 
peasants, had been monarchist in outlook. The Revolution had opened the 
door for many peasant sons to have careers in the new society. Industrial- 
ization and collectivization resulted in the recruitment of millions of people of 
peasant stock into the working class. They brought .with them, along with 
their Soviet schooling and experience, residues of the traditional peasant 
mentality, including respect for personal authority, whether it emanated from 
the immediate boss or from the head of the party and state. The social 
condition of Russia at the time of the “great turn” (1929-33) was, therefore, 
receptive to the cult of a deceased leader—or a living one. 

Lenin refused to tolerate public adulation—save, with extreme reluctance, 
on his fiftieth birthday in 1920—and even then he showed dry disapproval of 
the eulogizing to which his comrades subjected him. Thus, as the public 
adulation of a living leader, the Stalin cult deviated from previous Bolshevik 
practice. How and why, then, did the Stalin cult arise? 


. Realpolitik FUSED WITH PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS. Politically, a Stalin cult along- 
side of and integrated into the Lenin cult promised to make Stalin’s position 
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more impregnable than it was at the start of the 1930s. Although he had won 
considerable support and even popularity inside party circles during the early 
post-Lenin years, Stalin never enjoyed a prestige even remotely comparable to 
Lenin’s. His popularity, moreover, plummeted in the early 1930s as a result of 
forced collectivization and the concomitant famine of 1932-33. No evidence 
suggests that he was then in danger of being overthrown; still, his power was 
not yet absolute, the argumentative-critical tradition lived on (at least in 
higher party circles), and he had no guarantee against the rise of new 
opposition in response to new tribulation. So Stalin was undoubtedly con- 
cerned to forestall future trouble by making his political supremacy more 
unassailable. He was shrewd enough to realize that his elevation to a Lenin- 
like eminence in the regime’s publicity would be useful for this purpose. But, 
important as it was, the political motive does not provide a sufficient ex- 
planation. Not only did the cult continue to grow after Stalin’s power became 
increasingly absolute later in the 1930s, but both direct and indirect evidence 
indicates that it was a prop for his psyche as well as for his power. Boundlessly 
ambitious, yet inwardly insecure, he had an imperative. need for the hero 
worship that Lenin found repugnant. 

That the name “Stalin” symbolized a lofty idealized self to its seemingly 
earthy bearer was not widely known in Russia. In part, this reflected Stalin’s 
studied effort to emulate in public Lenin’s example of modestly unassuming 
deportment. In private, moreover, Stalin repeatedly affected disdain for adu- 
lation. For example, he concluded a letter to an Old Bolshevik, Ia. M. 
Shatunovskii, in August 1930 by saying, “You speak of your ‘devotion’ to me. 
Perhaps that phrase slipped out accidentally. Perhaps. But if it isn’t an 
accidental phrase, I’d advise you to thrust aside the ‘principle’ of devotion to 
persons. It isn’t the Bolshevik way. Have devotion to the working class, its 
party, its state. That’s needed and good. But don’t mix it with devotion to 
persons, that empty and needless bauble of intellectuals.’” 

But the man behind the mask of modesty was hungry for the devotion he 
professed to scorn. He showed it by his own actions and by those of function- 
aries representing him—and by his acceptance of the officially inspired adula- 
tion as it rose in intensity during the 1930s. Indeed, in the very month in which 
he wrote the letter to Shatunovskii, Stalin, also in private, gave lie to that same 
advice. In June-July 1930 the Sixteenth Party Congress witnessed an out- 
pouring of public tributes to him. Louis Fischer, who covered that event for 
The Nation, concluded his post-Congress dispatch by saying, 


A good friend might also advise Stalin to put a stop to the orgy of personal glorifica- 


tion of Stalin which has been permitted to sweep the country. ... Daily, hundreds of 
telegrams pour in on him brimming over with Oriental super-compliments: “Thou 
art the greatest leader . . . , the most devoted disciple of Lenin,” and the like. Three 


cities, innumerable villages, collectives, schools, factories, and institutions have been 
named after him, and now somebody has started a movement to christen the Turksib 


11, V. Stalin, Sochineniia, 13 vols. (Moscow, 1946-52), 13: 19. The letter was first published in Stalin’s 
collected works after the Second World War. 
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the “Stalin Railway.” I have gone back over the newspapers from 1919 to 1922: Lenin 
never permitted such antics and he was more popular than Stalin can ever hope to be. 
It exposes a weak side of Stalin’s character which his enemies, who are numerous, are 
sure to exploit, for it is as un-Bolshevik as it is politically unwise. If Stalin is not 
responsible for this performance he at least tolerates it. He could stop it by pressing a 
button.? 


A press section officer of the Foreign Commissariat, whose duties included the 
briefing of Stalin on foreign press coverage of Soviet affairs, later confided to 
Fischer that, when he translated the passage just quoted, Stalin responded 
with an expletive: “the bastard!” (svoloch’/).® Evidently, he was stung by the 
truth of Fischer’s observation that he himself bore responsibility for the 
emerging Stalin cult. 


PRECISELY WHEN THIS CULT took on a life and momentum of its own is not easy 
to pinpoint. If the official celebration of Stalin’s fiftieth birthday. in 1929 is 
taken as the opening episode, there is no immediate sequel. The marking of 
Lenin’s fiftieth birthday had been a one-time affair, and many in high 
positions may have assumed that Stalin’s fiftieth would be similarly observed. 
Six months later came the acclaim at the Sixteenth Congress. But again the 
wave subsided. Although his name appeared often in the Soviet press, no 
steady stream of Stalin idolatry appeared in Soviet publicity in 1930 and most 
of 1931. Shortly afterwards, however, the cult began to grow. And Stalin him- 
self took certain steps to make it happen. 

One such step was in philosophy, one of the numerous fields in which 
different schools of thought contended for primacy in the relatively pluralistic 

atmosphere of the period of the New Economic Policy (NEP). In the mid- 
` 1920s the so-called mechanistic materialists lost their previously influential 
position, and a school of devotees of Hegelian dialectics, led by A. M. 
Deborin, won dominance. Theirs was a positive response to Lenin’s invitation 
to Soviet philosophers in 1922 to constitute themselves a society of “materialist 
friends of Hegelian dialectics.” 

Although Lenin had some philosophical writings to his credit, it was not 
uncommon in the 1920s to place him below Georgii Plekhanov as a Marxist 
philosoper. Deborin’s disciples, moreover, tended to rate Deborin as the 
Engels of his own time in the field of philosophy.‘ Stalin, by contrast, was 
widely regarded in Communist Party circles as a praktik, save for his theoreti- 
cal work on the nationalities problem and his codification of Leninist doctrine 
in The Foundations of Leninism; thus, his standing in Marxist philosophy was 
virtually nil. Interesting evidence on this point exists in the form of a list, 
published in 1929, of writings with which students entering graduate work in 
the Communist Academy’s Institute of Philosophy were supposed to be 


? The Nation, August 13, 1930, p. 176. 
3 Louis Fischer gave me this information in a personal conversation in 1965. 
1 David Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, 1917-1932 (New York, 1961), 170. 
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familiar in advance. Thirty-three works were listed under dialectical and 
historical materialism—that is, philosophy. Six works by Marx and Engels 
came first, followed by six works by Lenin, then four by Plekhanov, and then 
seven by Deborin. Then came entry number 23, Stalin’s Problems of Leninism, 
which even at that low ranking was very probably included for diplomatic 
reasons. The list ended (Western philosophers will be interested to note) with 
Descartes, Hobbes, Hume, and Berkeley.® 

For both political and personal reasons, Stalin could not be content with 
this situation. As the party’s vezhd’ in succession to Lenin, he was duty-bound, 
in terms of Bolshevik culture, to be a creative Marxist theoretical mind of the 
first rank—in the political if not in the technical philosophical sense. But 
beyond those political expectations imposed by the vezdh’-role, Stalin had a 
personal craving for renown as a Marxist theoretician. Nikolai Bukharin, who 
knew him well, saw this and stressed it in his clandestine conversation with 
Lev Kamenev in 1928. For many years Stalin had harbored pretensions in 
Marxist philosophy. He had set forth what he saw as the fundamentals of 
dialectical materialism in his treatise of 1906-07, Anarchism or Socialism? In 
correspondence in 1908 that vexed Lenin, Stalin had characterized Lenin’s 
philosophical polemics with the Bogdanov group over Machism as a “tempest 
in a teacup” and commended A. A. Bogdanov for pointing out some “‘individ- 
ual faults of Ilyich.” 

Stalin quietly continued, in the midst of intense political activities of later 
years, to try to enhance his command of Marxism as philosophy. He called 
upon Jan Sten, a leading philosopher of the Deborin school, to guide him in 
the study of Hegelian dialectics. Sten’s teaching method, the one then used in 
the Institute of Red Professors, involved the parallel study of Marx’s Capital 
and Hegel’s The Phenomenology of the Mind. Stalin continued to have twice- 
weekly sessions with Sten from 1925 until some time in 1928, after which Stalin 
called a halt. Sten reportedly was depressed by the difficulty Stalin had in 
mastering Hegelian dialectics.” 

Stalin sounded the characteristic note of the future Stalin school when he 
told a conference of agrarian Marxists on December 27, 1929 that Marxist 
theory always needed to keep in step with current practice. Not long after- 
wards, two young, clever, opportunist-minded philosophers from the Institute 
of Red Professors, Pavel F. ludin and Mark B. Mitin, took up the same theme. 
Along with a third professor, V. Ral’tsevich, they published in Pravda on June 
7, 1930 a long article that championed the notion that philosophy should 
apply itself in a new way to the theoretical problems of practice in building 
socialism. They lauded Stalin for showing an example of “deepened under- 


5 Vestnik kommunisticheskoi akademii, 1929, Kn. 35-36, p. 390. For note of this list, see Joravsky, Soviet 
Marxism and Natural Science, 227. 
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standing of Marxist-Leninist dialectics” in his theoretical formulation of the 
idea of a struggle on two fronts—that is, against deviations of both Left and 
Right—and called for a corresponding philosophical struggle on two fronts. 
Although the authors did not openly attack Deborin, the article pointed to his 
school as the enemy on the philosophical second front. The authors came 
forward, in effect, as the nucleus of a new, Stalin school in Soviet philosophy. 
Stalin’s approbation—if not inspiration as well—was reflected in the unusual 
note, published along with the article, that claimed that “the editors associ- 
ate[d] themselves with the main propositions of the present article.” 

Soon Stalin personally intervened on the philosophical front. On December 
9, 1930 he spoke out on philosophical matters in an interview with a group of 
philosophers from the Institute of Red Professors. Mitin later quoted him as 
saying that it was necessary to “rake and dig up all of the manure that has 
accumulated in questions of philosophy and natural science.” In particular, it 
was necessary to “rake up everything written by the Deborinite group—all 
that is erroneous on the philosophical sector.” Deborin’s school was a philo- 
sophical form of revisionism that according to Stalin, who had a special talent 
for coining caustic neologisms, could be called ‘“‘Menshevizing idealism.” It 
was necessary, he continued, to expose a number of erroneous philosophical 
positions of Plekhanov, who had always looked down upon Lenin. Stalin kept 
emphasizing in the interview that Lenin had raised dialectical materialism to 
a new plane. Before Lenin, he said, materialism had been atomistic. On the 
basis of new scientific advances, Lenin produced a Marxist analysis of the 
electronic theory of matter, But, although he created much that was new in all 
spheres of Marxism, Lenin was very modest and did not like to talk about his 
contributions. It was incumbent upon his disciples, however, to clarify all 
aspects of his innovative role.® 

Stalin was assuming the role of the premier living Marxist philosopher. 
Albeit coarsely, he spoke as one philosopher, and the authoritative one, to 
other philosophers. He was clearing the way for self-elevation by mobilizing 
the subservient, young, would-be disciples to dethrone Deborin and Plekha- 
nov from their positions of eminence in the minds of Soviet Marxist philoso- 
phers. ““Deborinism” along with ““Menshevizing idealism” now became polem- 
ical by-words for philosophical heresy in the philosophical journal, Under the 
Banner of Marxism, and other publications. Future lists of mandatory advance 
reading for graduate students in philosophy no longer put Stalin in twenty- 
third place, and Deborin’s learned treatises did not figure in them at all. 

In the interview Stalin did not directly refer to his own philosophical 
credentials, although he implied them by his pronouncements. But he em- 
ployed an indirect strategy of cult-building by the way in which he dealt with 
Lenin. Since he did not actually harbor much enthusiasm for Lenin’s philo- 
sophical merits, why did he studiously praise Lenin as a philosopher and 


8 Mark B. Mitin, Boevye voprosy materialisticheskoi dialektiki (Moscow, 1936), 43-44, and ‘“‘Nekotorye itogi i 
zadachi raboty na filosofskom fronte,” Pod znamenem Marksizma, 1 (1936): 25-26. For the date of the 
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warn the audience not to be put off by Lenin’s modest forbearance to speak 
about his contributions in this field? For one thing, there was.the subtle 
Aesopian message, which could not have escaped the minds of the alert Judin 
and Mitin, that they should not be put off by Stalin’s own modesty on the same 
count. But, more importantly, Stalin was promoting Lenin’s primacy in 
philosophy as a vehicle for his own claim to similar primacy. The party’s 
erstwhile politico-ideological chief was presented as its philosophical chief as 
well—in place of Plekhanov, the acknowledged father of Russian Marxism, 
who had later become a Menshevik. By thus putting supreme philosophical 
authority into Lenin’s vozhd’-role, Stalin helped the philosophers to grasp this 
broadened conception of that role as applicable to Lenin’s successor. 

They were quick to do so. In 1931 the organ of the Central Committee, 
Bolshevik, carried a bitter criticism of ““Menshevizing idealism” as found in the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia. Deborin’s Encyclopedia article on Hegel was the first 
object of attack. In castigating Deborin and others of his school as carriers of 
Menshevizing idealism, the Bolshevik author stated, “Materialist dialectics 
really must be elaborated. But this elaboration must be carried out on the 
basis of the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. . . .”® Here appeared 
the holy quartet—Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin—who together became the 
symbolic centerpiece of Stalinist thought and culture, replete with the four 
huge, equal-sized portraits on the facade of Moscow’s Bolshoi Theater for 
May Day, November 7, and other special occasions. 

The cult of Stalin as Communism’s first philosopher in succession to Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin had now been founded. But this was not all. Embryonic in 
this development was the monolithism that became a hallmark of Stalinist 
intellectual culture in all fields and that distinguished it from pre-Stalinist 
Bolshevism. To treat, for example, Lenin’s philosophical writings, much less 
Stalin’s, as sacrosanct dogma had never before been mandatory.” Stalin 
himself became not only the first philosopher but also the authority figure in 
some other fields, and in still others a Stalin-surrogate—Andrei Vyshinskii, 
for example, in jurisprudence—was, so to speak, subenthroned as the author- 
ity figure. Part of the role of such Stalin-surrogates was to glorify Stalin’s 
thought in the process of hunting for heresy and establishing Stalinist truth 
for their own disciplines. Consequently, those chosen as Stalin-surrogates 
were scholars who combined intellectual acumen, in most cases, with abso- 
lutely reliable servility. Anyone with any independence of mind, no matter ` 
how zealous a servitor of Communism, was unacceptable. 

If Marxist philosophy was the first area Stalin selected for building the 
stately edifice of the Stalin cult, party history was the second. Here he moved 
into a field of great political sensitivity, for the annals of the Bolshevik past 
were the movement’s inner sanctum. But he also trod on ground of intense 
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personal concern, namely his own revolutionary biography. Nothing was of 
more importance to a man who felt driven to view himself as Bolshevism’s 
second Lenin, in the past as well as the present. He made his move in the 
familiar manner that so many have chosen in their effort to set the record 
straight: he wrote a letter to the editors. 


AT THE OUTSET OF THE 1930s, research on the history of the Marxist movement 
was still pursued with a certain freedom, contentious issues were seriously 
debated, and work of genuine scholarly character was still produced in Soviet 
Russia. One set of questions, those concerning the German Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) and the pre-1914 Second International, was deemed of sufficient 
interest that in 1g29 the Communist Academy’s Institute of History estab- 
lished a special group to study them; the group’s academic secretary was 
A. G. Slutskii. Various articles by members of the group were published, one 
of which appeared in the journal Proletarian Revolution in 1930. Slutskii’s main 
topic was Lenin’s position in connection with the internal divisions in the 
pre-1g14 SPD. The revisionist wing of that party, led by Eduard Bernstein, 
was opposed by a dominant centrist group, whose leaders were Karl Kautsky 
and August Bebel and whose viewpoint was taken by many-——Lenin in- 
cluded—to be genuine revolutionary Marxism. On the extreme Left was a 
group of radicals led by Rosa Luxemburg. Slutskii claimed that as early as 
1git she had grasped and openly discussed the basically “opportunist” nature 
of Kautskyan centrism, whereas Lenin, though he had shown a certain critical 
caution toward the Kautsky-Bebel leadership ever since 1907, had continued 
to base his hopes on it. Lenin himself admitted in a letter of October 1914 that 
“Rosa Luxemburg was right”; he had not seen through Kautsky’s pseudo- 
revolutionism as early as had the German left radicals. Slutskii concluded that 
Lenin had displayed “‘a certain underestimation of the centrist danger in the 
German party before the war.’ 

The publication of this article demonstrates that, although a Soviet Lenin 
cult existed in the early 1930s, it was still possible to publish an article that did 
not treat Lenin as an icon—infallible, preternaturally foresightful, beyond 
human limitations. True, the editors of Proletarian Revolution—the Old Bolshe- 
viks M. Saveliev, V. V. Adoratskii, M. S. Ol’minskii, D. Baevskii, and 
P. Gorin—seemed to sense the potential danger, for they inserted an in- 
troductory footnote disclaiming any agreement with Slutskii’s interpretation 
of Lenin and announcing the printing of his essay ‘‘for purposes of discussion” 
only. But they clearly were unprepared for the thunderbolt that its appear- 
ance provoked from on high. Stalin was infuriated. He wrote a letter of article 
length, entitled “On Some Questions of the History of Bolshevism,” which 
was simultaneously printed in Proletarian Revolution and Bolshevik at the end of 
October 1931. 


1 A, Slutskii, ““Bol’sheviki o germanskoi s.-d. v period ee predvoennogo krizisa,” Prolelarskaia revoliutstia, 
6 (1930): 37-72. 
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First, Stalin mauled Slutskii’s position beyond recognition, contending that 
to accuse Lenin of underestimating the danger of “veiled opportunism” was 
to accuse him of not having been a “real Bolshevik” before 1914: a real 
‘Bolshevik could never underestimate the danger of veiled opportunism. It was 
simply axiomatic that Bolshevism arose and grew strong in its ruthless 
struggle against all shades of centrism. Thus, the editors should never have 
accepted Slutskii’s “balderdash” and “crooked pettifogging” even as a piece 
for discussion; the genuineness of Lenin’s Bolshevism was not discussable. 
Second, Stalin protested Slutskii’s favorable treatment of Rosa Luxemburg 
and the left radicals in the pre-1914 SPD. He was profoundly irked by the very 
idea that Lenin might have had something to learn from these people. 

The strong Russian-nationalist tinge of Stalin’s Bolshevism was also evident 
in his letter. He presented a Russocentric view of the history of the European 
Marxist movement: “Russian Bolsheviks” had a right to treat their own 
positions as the test of the Marxist revolutionary validity of those of left Social 
Democrats abroad. Lenin’s forecast of 1902 in What Is To Be Done?—that the 
Russian proletariat might yet become “the vanguard of the international 
revolutionary proletariat”—had been brilliantly confirmed by subsequent 
events. ‘But does it not follow from this that the Russian Revolution was (and 
remains) the key point of the world revolution, that the fundamental ques- 
tions of the Russian Revolution were at the same time (as they are now) the 
fundamental questions of the world revolution? Is it not clear that only on 
these basic questions could one really test the revolutionism of the left Social 
Democrats in the West?” Neither before nor after the war were Western 
Marxists to give lessons to their Russian brethren, but vice versa. 

To say or imply otherwise, as Slutskii did, was “Trotskyist contraband.” 
To give weight to this ugly charge, Stalin asserted that Slutskii’s thesis about 
Lenin’s pre-1914 underestimation of centrism was a cunning way of suggest- 
ing to the “unsophisticated reader” that Lenin had only become a real 
revolutionary after the war started and after he had “‘re-armed”’ himself with 
the help of Trotsky’s theory that bourgeois-democratic revolutions grow into 
socialist ones (the theory of permanent revolution); Lenin himself, Stalin 
recalled, had written in 1905 that “we stand for uninterrupted revolution” and 
“we will not stop half way.” But “contrabandists” like Slutskii were not 
interested in such facts, which were verifiable from Lenin’s writings. Slutskii, 
Stalin noted elsewhere in the letter, had spoken in his article of the unavaila- 
bility of some Lenin documents pertaining to the period in question. “But 
who except hopeless bureaucrats can rely on paper documents alone? Who 
but archive rats fail to realize that parties and leaders must be tested by their 
deeds primarily and not simply by their declarations?” 

Toward the end of the letter, Stalin’s language shifted from the rude to the 
sinister. In giving Slutskii a forum for his contraband, the editors were guilty 

-of that “rotten liberalism” toward Trotskyist tendencies that was current 
among a segment of Bolsheviks who failed to understand that Trotskyism had 
long since ceased to be a faction of Communism but had turned into a forward | 
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detachment of the counterrevolutionary bourgeoisie, making war on Commu- 
nism, the Soviet regime, and the building of socialism in the USSR. Such, for 
example, was the purpose of the Trotskyist theses on the impossibility of 
building socialism in Russia and the inevitability of Bolshevism’s degenera- 
tion. i 

Here Stalin repeated in public the argument of a memorandum he had 
written in 1929. Its purport had been to transfer Trotskyist affiliation or 
sympathies from the category of political error to that of crime against the 
Soviet state and, hence, to justify repressive action against persons accused of 
being Trotskyist. As Stalin now spelled out the conclusion to his argument, 
“Liberalism toward Trotskyism, even though defeated and masked, is thus a 
form of bungling that borders on crime, treason to the working class.” Hence, 
the editors’ task, Stalin continued (mixing his metaphors), was “to put the 
study of party history onto scientific Bolshevik rails and to sharpen vigilance 
against Trotskyist and all other falsifiers of the history of our party, system- 
atically ripping off their masks.” This task was all the more necessary in that 
certain genuinely Bolshevik party historians were themselves guilty of errors 
that poured water on the mills of the Slutskiis. Unfortunately, said Stalin at 
the end, one such person was Comrade Emelian Iaroslavskii (the dean of 
Bolshevik party historians as well as the secretary of the Central Party 
Control Commission), whose books on party history, in spite of their merits, 
contained a number of errors in principle and of historical character.” 

Considering what Stalin had said earlier about centrism, it is easy to see 
why he was outraged by Slutskii’s argument that Lenin had underestimated 
the centrist danger in the German Social Democratic Party. To fight against 
deviations of the Left and Right was not to be acentrist, Stalin had contended 
in 1928, any more than it had been centrist of Lenin to combat both Men- 
shevism on the Right and the sectarianism condemned in Left-Wing Commu- 
nism on the Left. Centrism meant “adaptation” and on that account was 
“alien and repulsive to Leninism.’’** How then—no matter what documents 
the archive rats might turn up—could a real revolutionary (that is, a Bolshe- 
vik), ever, even briefly, underestimate the centrist danger? To a mind that so 
reasoned, people like Slutskii fully deserved the merciless bawling out that the 
letter gave them and severe punishment as well. Slutskii was arrested in the 
later Stalin terror and spent many years in a concentration camp.*® 

But Stalin’s letter, in addition to expressing his rage, pursued a tripartite 
purpose in cult-building. Though it did not mention his own name (how 
could it?), the letter solicited a Stalin cult in party history just because Stalin 
wrote it and by the tone and content. First, in writing it (or, conceivably, 
having it written to his specifications and issued in his name), he arrogated to 
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himself the position of premier party historian and arbiter of contentious 
issues in that sensitive area. For this the letter did not have to mention Stalin’s 
name, but only to be the thoroughly dogmatic document that it was and to 
bear his signature. Merely by publishing the letter Stalin asserted his place as 
the supreme authority on the very subject that formed the core of the person- 
ality cult as it mushroomed in the 1930s: Bolshevism’s past and the parts that 
he and others had played in it.’* 

Second, in the letter just as in the earlier interview with the Mitin-Iudin 
group of philosophers, Stalin followed the strategy of cult-building via the 
assertion of Lenin’s infallibility. By making the party’s previous vozhd’ an 
iconographic figure, beyond limitation and beyond criticism, Stalin’s letter 
implicitly nominated the successor-vozhd’ for similar treatment. Since Stalin 
was the man whom the party had saluted in 1929 as its acknowledged chief in 
succession to Lenin, it behooved party historians to be as careful not to find 
lapses or blemishes in his political past as the letter in effect ordered scholars 
to be where Lenin’s past was concerned. People as experienced in reading 
delphic utterances as were Bolshevik party intellectuals were bound to draw 
this inference as they pondered or discussed with one another the implications 
of the letter. Stalin even gave them a broad hint with a phrase used twice in 
the letter: “Lenin (the Bolsheviks).”” Lenin, by Stalin’s fiat, stood for true 
Bolshevik revolutionism as distinct from any and all false varieties—left, right, 
or center. The words in parentheses pluralized his revolutionary rectitude; 
they made it more inclusive without giving names. But anyone with in- 
telligence enough to be a party- historian could guess whose name ought to 
come next on the list of “ Bolsheviks” in Stalin’s normative sense of the term. 

Third, the letter demanded quite explicitly that the party pasts of real 
revolutionaries be evaluated not on the basis of documents that archive rats 
might turn up or fail to uncover but on the basis of their ‘‘deeds.”” Naturally, 
such deeds would have to be documented insofar as possible. Stalin was to 
become the arch-archive rat of the Soviet Union or, more precisely, the leader 
of a whole pack, although he often hungered as much for the destruction or 
concealment of documents as for their discovery or publication. To those 
capable of discerning his letter’s implications, they were that a party historian 
should not be guided, as had Slutskii, by what he could document, but by 
what he knew a priori must be true—that Lenin, being a “real Bolshevik,” 
could never have underestimated centrism or that Stalin, also a “real Bolshe- 
vik,” could never have taken an un-Bolshevik position at any juncture. The 
function of documentary materials, or of their concealment, was to help 
establish such higher truths. To use them otherwise was to slander and to 
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falsify. Consequently, the message of Stalin’s tirade against falsifiers was that 
scholars had to be ready to falsify (in the normal meaning of the word) 
whenever a priori party-historical truth—as revealed by word from Stalin or 
his spokesmen—should so dictate. 

The cult-building purport of Stalin’s letter may be shown further by refer- 
ence to one work—namely that of Iaroslavskii—that it criticized. Stalin did 
not clearly specify the nature of the errors to which he was alluding, and 
Iaroslavskii himself seems to have been somewhat baffled. He wrote Stalin 
several letters requesting clarification but received no answer." In various 
party discussions prior to the appearance of Stalin’s letter, Iaroslavskii had 
defended every Leninist’s right to voice his view on “‘any controversial ques- 
tion” without fear of being branded a ‘‘revisionist.’"* From Stalin’s stand- 
point, such a position was certainly “rotten liberalism” and, hence, an error 
in principle. As for historical errors, a quick glance through volume four of the 
party history, covering the period 1917 to 1921 and published under laro- 
slavskii’s editorship, could have indicated to laroslavskii at least one area of 
difficulty: while poisonously anti-Trotsky in its account, for instance, of 
Trotsky’s position in the Soviet trade-union controversy of 1920, the book 
treated Trotskyism as the (wrongheaded) faction of Communism that Stalin 
now said it had “long since” ceased to be; the book did not show Trotskyism 
to be, even incipiently, the forward detachment of the counterrevolutionary 
bourgeoisie that Stalin declared it had become. Even the reprinted photo- 
graphs seemed ill chosen in some cases. Here, for example, was Lenin’s 
original fifteen-man Council of People’s Commissars; Trotsky appeared to the 
left of Lenin (and Alexei Rykov, appropriately, flanked Lenin on the right), 
while Stalin appeared in the bottom row, next to the Kremlin wall. And here, 
too, on another page, was an old photograph of the Soviet delegation to the 
Brest talks, with Trotsky, its leader, looking handsome and impressive in the 
top row.’* What Iaroslavskii may have been a little slow in grasping was that 
affirmation of Stalin necessitated the retrospective denigration of many others 
who had played more prominent roles in the Revolution than had Stalin. 

Further, this volume of the party history made brief reference to the well- 
known fact, acknowledged by Stalin himself in a speech in 1924, that in March 
1917, prior to Lenin’s return to Russia and the issuance of his “April Theses,” 
Stalin had shared with Kamenev and M. K. Muranov “an erroneous posi- 
tion” on policy toward the Provisional Government (they had advocated that . 
the party merely put pressure on the government to leave the war). This easily 
documentable truth of party history as written before 1929 was one of the 
Iaroslavskii “mistakes” to which Stalin’s letter alluded. It became an “un- 

17 Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie o merakh uluchshentia podgotovki nauchno-pedagogicheskikh kadrov po istoricheskim nau- 
kam. 18-21 dekabria 1962 g. (Moscow, 1964), 363. 

18 Paul H. Aron, “M. N. Pokrovskii and the Impact of the First Five-Year Plan,” in John Shelton 
Curtiss, ed., Essays in Russian and Soviet History in Honor of Gerotd Tanquary Robinson (New York, 1962), 301. 

1 E. M. Iaroslavskii, gen. ed., Istoriia VKP(b), 4 (Moscow-Leningrad, 1929): pt. 1, 230, pt. 2, 291. 
Taroslavskii explained in his editorial foreword that the volume had been in preparation for the tenth 


anniversary of the Revolution (1927) “but for a whole series of reasons was delayed for a year.” He did not 
explain what those reasons were. 
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fact” in party history as rewritten in the 1930s by Iaroslavskii and others. The 
system of falsification extended to retrospective censorship by or for Stalin of 
his own earlier writings—the deletion, for example, from later printings of 
Problems of Leninism of Stalin’s reference in 1924 to the position he took in 
March 1917. Subservient writers falsified actual party history in conformity 
with an idealized image of the “real Bolshevik” for whom straying from the 
path of revolutionary rectitude was clearly impossible—an image represent- 
ing Stalin’s self-concept. The logical groundwork of this system of falsification 
was laid in Stalin’s letter to Proletarian Revolution.” 


HELL BROKE LOOSE on the party history and theory fronts as soon as Stalin’s 
letter appeared. The Communist Academy’s institutes hastily called meetings 
to discuss the document’s implications for their work. Many editors and 
scholars were dismissed from their jobs and expelled from the party. Proletar- 
ian Revolution, after putting out the issue containing the letter, suspended 
publication in 1932. On reappearing in early 1933, it had a wholly new 
editorial board, one of whose members was Ivan Tovstukha, Stalin’s one-time 
personal secretary. 

Soviet archival sources reveal that all of the Soviet historical journals 
received instructions to print the text of Stalin’s letter and to carry appropri- 
ate editorials on its meaning for their respective areas. In a confidential letter 
of November 26, 1931 to the editorial board of one such journal, The Class 
Struggle, Stalin’s erstwhile personal assistant—by then secretary of Pravda’s 
editorial board—L. Z. Mekhlis said that materials in preparation should be 
written through the prism of Stalin’s propositions. The Communist Acad- 
emy’s presidium met on November 31 to review its affiliates’ responses to the 
Stalin letter. K. G. Lur’e, academic secretary of the Society of Marxist 
Historians, reported that all of the society’s sections had been instructed to 
review the whole literature on the party’s history critically in the light of 
Stalin’s “article. ”?! Trotskyist contraband had already been brought to light 
in numerous works. Many writers, for example, had failed to show the earlier 
leading role of the Russian Bolsheviks on the international Marxist arena. 
And Lur’e combined the unmasking of contrabandists with criticism of three 
well-known party figures—lIaroslavskii, Karl Radek, and I. I. Mints. 

Proceedings and reports from other academic groups show that not only 
historians and their histories but all members and sectors of the theoretical 
front were being brought into line with higher-level, authoritative inter- 
pretation of Stalin’s letter. A representative of literary criticism denounced the 


20 For a different interpretation of the key purpose of Stalin’s letter, see John Barber, “‘Stalin’s Letter to 
the Editors of Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya,” Soviet Studies, 28 (1976): 21-41. Ignoring the cult question, Barber 
has suggested that the letter was chiefly occasioned by the “‘falling quality of party recruits” and an 
insecure regime’s “concern over the tendency of its Marxist intellectuals to engage in too much controversy 
and speculation,” and he has questioned whether the letter was intended to have the effect it did or was 
conceived as the vital turning point it proved to be. To me Barber’s position is unpersuasive. 

21 Vsesotuznoe soveshchanie, 19, 362, 457, 75- Also see Dunaevskii, “Bol’sheviki i germanskie levye na 
mezhdunarodnoi arene,” 508-09. 
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‘“‘Menshevik-Trotskyist view” of Maxim Gorky’s writings, without indicating 
what that view was, and said that Stalin’s letter necessitated criticism of the 
literary policy—also not identified—of the Second International. A writer 
named Butaev reported that the Institute of Economics had set up a special 
brigade to re-examine economic theory in light of Stalin’s letter and to “bring 
to light Trotskyist contraband in the literature on economics.” Examples of 
such contraband were the still-prevalent petty-bourgeois- and Trotskyist 
ideas that equated socialism with equal remuneration and the view, voiced in 
a book published in 1931, that Henry Ford’s factories and assembly lines were 
a model for Soviet rationalization of labor processes. The legal theorist E. B. 
Pashukanis, speaking for the Institute of Soviet Construction and Law, criti- 
cized a textbook by two authors (one of them Butaev) that contained no 
account of what Stalin had said in 1927 about the proletarian state. K. V. 
Ostrovitianov, an economist, objected to the hitherto-accepted notion that the 
writings of Lenin and Stalin belonged to “politics” as distinct from ‘“‘econom- 
ics,” whereas in fact they presented the basic laws of socialism’s construction 
and Soviet economic life.. Not surprisingly, Ostrovitianov in later years be- 
came the Stalin-surrogate for economics.” 

A speaker from the Institute of Technology assailed the “narrow techni- 
cism” that he said was characteristic of Trotskyism, condemned the “‘tech- 
nological policy of social-fascism,”’ and asserted that a review of “‘literally the 
entire technological literature” was now needed. A representative of the 
Institute of Philosophy, in addition to discussing its new tasks, remarked that 
the Institute of Technology should produce in short order ‘ta work system- 
atizing all of the basic theses of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin on tech- 
nology.” The representative of the Association of Natural Science wondered 
why the basic methodological postulates about physics provided by Lenin in 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism were not being taken as a guide in an attempt 
“to create a conception of physics, to produce our Marxist-Leninist concep- 
tion of the structure of matter.” Nadezhda Mandelstam, then working in the 
editorial offices of the journal For a Communist Education, recalled later how “all 
of the manuscripts were rechecked in great panic and we went through huge ` 
piles of them, cutting mercilessly. This was called ‘reorganization in the light 
of Comrade Stalin’s remarks.” 

The pell-mell rush to ferret out “Trotskyist contraband” and “rotten 
liberalism” was deeply troubling to many in responsible posts, in part, no 
doubt—but only in part—because of the pressure and embarrassment they 
themselves were in some cases experiencing. Stalin was not yet an absolute 
dictator; some in high places failed to realize that he was on the way to 

22 According to Katsenelinboigen, “In the forties, K. V. Ostrovitianoy was appointed as the curator of 


economics. All he did was provide commentaries for Stalin’s work; he had no opinions of his own, and 
made no practical recommendations.” “Conflicting Trends in Soviet Economics in the Post-Stalin Era,” 


5. 

23 Vestnik kommunisticheskoi akademii, nos. 1-2 (1932): 40-66. 

2 Nadezhda Mandelstam, Hope against Hope: A Memoir, trans. Max Hayward (New York, 1970), 259. 
Although she spoke of it as a letter of 1930 in Bolshevik, it is clear from the context that Mandelstam was 
referring to the 1931 letter to Proletarian Revolution, also printed in Bolshevik. 
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becoming one or to understand what was driving him to it. Several prominent 
Old Bolsheviks—including Ol’minskii, Iaroslavskii, V. Knorin, and N. Lu- 
kin—sought to restrain those “glorifiers” (as Iaroslavskii called them in a 
handwritten note found decades later in the party archives) who were taking 
Stalin’s letter as a new gospel. Knorin suggested to a meeting of the party 
group of the Society of Marxist Historians on November 11, 1931 that the 
letter should simply be seen as a restatement of some basic Leninist tenets. 
Lur’e, on the other hand, said that party history had lacked all methodology 
oefore Stalin’s letter appeared and that historians did not grasp the relation 
between theory and practice. I. I. Mints, who was present at the meeting, 
wrote a letter to Iaroslavskii, who was out of town, saying that Lur’e, in her 
“nasty and unsound” speech, had put things less charitably: “Before Stalin’s 
letter there was nothing, and only now does she understand the relation 
between theory and practice.” Yet three weeks later Lur’e reported to the 
Communist Academy’s presidium on the situation in the Society of Marxist 
Historians. At about the same time, Iaroslavskii warned against certain 
unprincipled people who wanted “to make capital on this question” of the 
Stalin letter. But this statement, along with his handwritten note recalling 
“how the glorifiers ‘worked me over’ in 1931,” did not see publication until 
1966.° 

One month after Stalin’s letter appeared, his headquarters began to take 
action against those who pleaded for restraint. Lazar Kaganovich gave a long 
speech at the Institute of Red Professors on December 1, 1931—the occasion of 
its tenth anniversary. When the text appeared in Pravda some days later, it 
became clear that the address was meant to reach the whole Soviet in- 
telligentsia. But “‘address” is a misnomer. The document is best described as 
a several-thousand-word, peremptory command by drill sergeant Kaganovich 
ordering the army of the intelligentsia to snap to attention in the light of 
General Stalin’s letter. 

Kaganovich introduced his discussion of the letter by stressing the great 
importance of Marxist-Leninist indoctrination at a time when individuals 
who had only been members of the party for three to five years comprised one 
and a half to two million out of a total of two and a half million party members 
and when the Komsomol numbered five and a half million Young Commu- 
nists. No one in the party would have disputed the statistics and their general 
implications, but Kaganovich quickly made it clear that what was at issue was 
the specific content of party indoctrination. The millions of new members 
must learn that, if the country once thought the most backward in the world 
was now the land of socialism, ‘“‘We owe this to the selfless struggle waged for 
decades by the best people, headed by Lenin, against the narodniki, legal 
Marxists, economists, Mensheviks, Trotskyists, rightists,-and conciliatory 
elements in the party.” Clearly, Stalin was the best of “the best people.” 
Kaganovich then spoke of the “criminality” of slanderer-falsifiers like Slutskii. 


25 Dunaevskii, “Bol’sheviki i germanskie levye na mezhdunarodnoi arene,” 509-12. The Russian word 
here translated as ‘‘glorifiers” is allituishchiki. 
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Radek, Kaganovich continued, had acknowledged his own errors to the party 
group of the Society of Marxist Historians: he had recognized, furthermore, _ 
that Rosa Luxemburg did not always take “a correct Bolshevik position” but 
had argued that Rosa was a “bridge” to Bolshevism for the best Social 
Democratic workers. In fact, Kaganovich charged, Radek himself had been a 
bridge between Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky. 

The importance of Stalin’s letter, Kaganovich said, did not lie in its attack 
on the insignificant ex-Menshevik Slutskii, whom Stalin had pulverized in 
passing, but in exposing the rotten liberalism shown by the editors of Proletar-. 
ian Revolution toward deviations from Bolshevism and distortions of party 
history. And this journal was not the only weak spot. A still weaker one was 
Comrade Iaroslavskii’s four-volume history, criticism of the errors of which 
would “undoubtedly develop further.” Among his illustrations of the history’s 
grave errors, Kaganovich mentioned its “erroneous and harmful assessment 
of the role of the Bolsheviks in the first period of 1917, [its] foul slander of the 
Bolsheviks.” Kaganovich delivered this veiled rebuke to Iaroslavskii for his 
reference to Stalin’s “erroneous position” in March 1917. Then came a 
methodological pointer: the key to a comprehensive party history was the 
“flexibility of Lenin’s tactics,” not passages in which Lenin said, in so many 
words, “Kautsky is a bastard.” What, in short, a “real Bolshevik” said or 
failed to say at a particular time was not the touchstone of party-historical 
truth; the documents must be interpreted according to the canons of the real- 
Bolshevik-revolutionary-can-do-no-wrong school. 

Kaganovich ended with an implicit call for an intensification of the ongoing 
hunt for heresy. Difficulties were rife, the fight was not over, the class struggle 
was continuing. ‘“Opportunism is now trying to creep into our ranks, covering 
itself up, embellishing itself, crawling on its belly, trying to penetrate into 
crannies, and trying, in particular, to crawl through the gates of the history of 
our party.” In his recent speech Radek was wrong to describe the Comintern 
as a channel through which many different currents and brooklets flowed into 
the Bolshevik party. The party was no meeting place of turbid brooklets but a 
“monolithic stream” capable of smashing all obstacles in its path. The 
meaning was as clear as the metaphor was mixed: fall in line or be de- 
stroyed.”* . 

The pleaders for restraint—and others—fell into line. Within the twelve 
days following Kaganovich’s speech of December 1, Pravda carried letters of 
recantation from Radek, Iaroslavskii, and the party historian Konstantin 
Popov. Radek pleaded guilty to all of Kaganovich’s charges and joined the 
attack on “‘Luxemburgianism.” Iaroslavskii acknowledged a whole series of 
“the grossest mistakes” in the four-volume history, including “an objective, 
essentially Trotskyist treatment of the Bolsheviks’ position in the February- 
March period of the Revolution of 1917” (Trotskyist, presumably, because 


28 Pravda, December 12, 1931. Dunaevskii has observed that “Kaganovich’s speech, filled with shouted 
threats, was designed to pin the label of Trotskyist on all from now on who would dare to deviate from 
Stalin’s propositions”; “Bol’sheviki i germanskie levye na mezhdunarodnoi arene,” 511. 
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Trotsky was one of those who had called attention to the generally known 
facts about Stalin’s position at that time). He also disavowed the view, 
reportedly expressed by Mints in a recent speech, that the authors of the four- 
volume history had erred in their objectivity and that what was now being 
asked of party historians was “not so much objectivity as political expedi- 
ency.” No, lied Iaroslavskii, the party had not and could not demand that 
historians surrender their objectivity; the problem was that the authors of the 
four-volume work had sinned against objectivity.” Resigning himself to the 
situation, Iaroslavskii started work on the glorifying biography of Stalin that 
was published in 1939. 

Plainly, to confess to heresy was not enough; the heretic had to join the 
inquisition. Only by entering the ranks of the accusers could he expect to have 
his recantation taken seriously. To denounce Trotskyist contraband on the 
part of others demonstrated the genuineness of one’s own “real” Bolshe- 
vism—that is, Stalinism. Recantation followed by denunciation was becom- 
ing a ritual of Soviet political culture. Iaroslavskii’s public disavowal of his 
friend Mints was but one of many examples. 

Still, Stalin did not yet wield absolute power. Those higher in the hierarchy 
of power than laroslavskii could suggest the need for restraint. Among them 
was P. P. Postyshev, then a full member of the party Central Committee, a 
member of its Orgburo, and one of four Central Committee secretaries serving 
under General Secretary Stalin. As a secretary, Postyshev was in charge of the 
Central Committee’s Organizational Department and its Department of Agi- 
tation and Propaganda, whose functions included oversight of the press. In a 
speech at a district party conference in Moscow, he stressed the great signifi- 
cance of Stalin’s letter and then took various party cells to task for their failure 
to distinguish between an individual’s particular mistakes and a “system of 
views.” Of course, there were concealed Trotskyists in the party’s ranks, who 
must be exposed and expelled. But there were also comrades who had simply 
erred. Instead of denouncing them as deviationists and kicking them out of the 
party—as did some who had been asleep but now wanted to “show them- 
selves” (and then go back to sleep)—errant comrades should be criticized in a 
comradely way. Postyshev’s fate after trying to curb the excesses of the heresy 
hunt was instructive: arrested in 1938, he was killed in 1940 in one of Stalin’s 
concentration camps.” 

The master-builder of the Stalin cult was the cult-object himself. But many 
others, ranging from men in Stalin’s entourage like Kaganovich and Mekhlis 
to obscure ideological workers like Lur’e, assisted. Who, we may now ask, 
were the glorifiers? Some, without doubt, were persons devoted to Stalin or to 
the man they idealistically perceived him to be; others were simply careerists 
who may have lacked strong qualification in intellectual work but who were 
shrewd or, perhaps, cynical enough to grasp the opportunities for self-ad- 


27 Taroslavskii’s letter appeared in Pravda on December 10, 1932; Radek’s on December 12; Popov’s on 
December 8. 

28 T, Mariagin, Postyshev (Moscow, 1965), 299-300. The speech in question was reported in Pravda on 
January 11, 1932. ' 
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vancement inherent in the Stalin-glorifying enterprise. One climber who 
made his way to the top by this route was the head of the Georgian secret 
police, Lavrentii Beria, who with Stalin’s backing became party chief of the 
Transcaucasus in 1932. The one indispensable quality shared by all of the 
glorifiers, high and low, was pliability. In very many ways the aggrandize- 
ment of Stalin required the twisting of truth and the falsification of historical 
fact. As Jaroslavskii himself expressed it, the glorifiers had to be “‘unprinci- 
pled,” pliable enough to ignore their scruples and still their consciences 
insofar as the cult-building enterprise required. 


THE LETTER TO Proletarian Revolution was a turning point in the cult’s evolution. 
From the time of its appearance forward, idolatry of Stalin became one of 
Russia’s major growth industries. No field of Soviet culture was exempted 
from finding inspiration for its activities in Stalin’s letter. The journal For 
Proletarian Music, for example, devoted its editorial in January 1932 to “Our 
Tasks on the Musical Front” in light of the letter, and the corresponding 
editorial in the February 1932 issue of For a Socialist Accounting bore the title, 
“For Bolshevik Vigilance on the Book-Keeping Theory Front.” But revolu- 
tionary history and Stalin’s place in it remained the central concern. A small 
example, typical of many, was an article published in Pravda shortly after 
Stalin’s letter appeared. It denounced a book on Comintern history on the 
grounds that Stalin’s name was only mentioned twice and said, ‘‘Without 
showing Comrade Stalin’s leading role in the history of the Comintern, there 
can be no Bolshevik textbook on the history of the Comintern.” 

Having asserted himself as premier party historian, Stalin delivered another 
lecture in reply to two party members, Olekhnovich and Aristov, who had 
written separately to him in response to the letter; and his answers, dated 
January 15 and 25, 1932, were published in Bolshevik (and then in other 
publications) the following August. Olekhnovich, apparently, had tried to 
show himself more Stalinist than Stalin and suggested that ‘““Trotskyism never 
was a faction of Communism” but “was all the time a faction of Menshevism,”’ 
although for a certain period of time the Communist Party had wrongly 
regarded Trotsky and the Trotskyists as real Bolsheviks. In knocking this 
construction down, Stalin showed the hair-splitting quality of his mind. 
Undeniably, he said, Trotskyism was once a faction of Communism but 
oscillated continually between Bolshevism and Menshevism; even when the 
Trotskyists did belong to the Boshevik party, they “were not real Bolsheviks.” 
Thus, “in actual fact, Trotskyism was a faction of Menshevism before the 
. Trotskyists joined our party, temporarily became a faction of Communism 
after the Trotskyists entered our party, and again became a faction of Men- 
shevism after the Trotskyists were banished from our party. ‘The dog went 
back to its puke.’ ”%° 


8 Pravda, December 29, 1931. 
3 Stalin, Sochinentia, 13: 126~30. 
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These further pronouncements only confirmed to professionals that they 
should look to Stalin’s writings and sayings as scripture. As if to meet their 
need, party publications in 1932 started printing early Staliniana, such as 
Stalin’s virtually unknown letter of 1910 to Lenin from Sol’vychegodsk exile 
and his little-known “Letters from the Caucasus” of that same year. Mean- 
while, the glorifiers set about rewriting history in accordance with Stalin’s 
canons and in a manner calculated to accentuate his role and merits in the 
party’s revolutionary past, while discrediting those of his enemies. The 
skewed Stalinist version of Bolshevism’s biography began to emerge. Grosser 
falsification still lay ahead. 

The rise of the Stalin cult did not bring the eclipse. of the Lenin cult, only its 
far-reaching modification. Instead of two cults in juxtaposition, there emerged 
a hyphenate cult of an infallible Lenin-Stalin. In some respects, Lenin now 
“grew” in stature: he became the original “real Bolshevik” who could not 
have erred. But by being tied like a Siamese twin to his successor, he was 
inescapably diminished in certain ways. Only those facets of his life and work 
that could be connected with Stalin’s were available for full-scale idealization, 
and whatever did not in some way include Stalin had to be kept in the 
background. In effect, some parts of Lenin’s life had to be de-emphasized and 
others rearranged, modified, or touched up to put Stalin in the idealized 
picture. 

Thus, Stalin was now portrayed as sharing in Lenin’s exploits, was declared 
to be from an early time Lenin’s right-hand man, on whom the leader leaned 
for counsel and support at key points in the development of the Revolution 
and after. The marking on May 5, 1932 of the twentieth anniversary of Pravda’s 
founding may be taken as an illustration. At the beginning, said Pravda’s 
anniversary editorial, Lenin “wrote articles for the paper nearly every day— 
with the closest participation and guidance of Comrade Stalin, particularly 
when Lenin was hiding underground.” So in the dual cult the younger figure 
emerged as Lenin’s alter ego, who naturally took over when Lenin himself was 
away from the immediate scene of action. Symptomatically, the article was 
accompanied by a large portrait not of Lenin but of Stalin and contained a 
lengthy quotation from Stalin’s recollection of 1922 on the paper’s early days. 

By now lIaroslavskii had not simply fallen in line but had joined the 
vanguard of the glorifiers. Invited to contribute an article in commemoration 
of the twentieth anniversary of the Prague Conference of January 1912, he 
found a shrewd way of enthroning Stalin in retrospect practically as a founder 
of the Bolshevik party. As Lenin had testified, Bolshevism had existed as a 
political current from 1903, when the Bolshevik-Menshevik schism occurred at 
the Russian Marxist party’s Second Congress. But the Bolshevik Party’s 
formal existence dated only from the all-Bolshevik Prague Conference of 1912, 
at which Lenin converted what had been a faction into a separate party no 
longer organizationally tied to the Mensheviks. In the aftermath of the Prague 
Conference Stalin was elevated (by cooptation, not election) for the first time 
to membership in the party’s Central Committee. Iaroslavskii obscured the 
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embarrassing fact of Stalin’s co-optation by saying, “At the conference a 
Bolshevik Central Committee was elected in the persons of Lenin, Stalin, 
Zinoviev, Ordzhonikidze, Belostotskii, Shvartsman, Goloshchekin, Span- 
darian, and Ia. M. Sverdlov (some of these comrades were co-opted into the 
Central Committee subsequently).”” And by writing with heavy emphasis— 
“The Prague Conference was a turning point in the history of the Bolshevik Party” — 
he contrived to portray Stalin by indirection as having been present at the 
party’s creation.” 

Even clever party theorists were in some cases slow in comprehending the 
transformed personality cult and in applying its special canons. One person 
who illustrates the early confusion was S. E. Sef, a zealous glorifier, who was 
managing secretary of the journal Marxist Historian. He gave the provisional 
title “Marx, Engels, Stalin” to the lead article of a planned special issue 
commemorating the upcoming fiftieth anniversary, in March 1933, of the 
death of Marx. His omission of Lenin was corrected before the issue ap- 
peared.” Sef had failed to grasp that Lenin gua co-leader remained a cult- 
object. In the dual cult, however, the figure of the successor in some ways now 
began to tower over that of the predecessor. For example, a foreign correspon- 
dent’s count of “political icons” (portraits and busts of leaders) in display 
windows along several blocks of Moscow’s Gorky Street on November 7, 1933 
showed Stalin leading Lenin by 103 to 58.” 

Stalin was now being sung, especially by poets from the Orient, where 
versified flattery of rulers is a centuries-old art. “To the Vozhd’, to Comrade 
Stalin” was the title of a long poem by A. A. Lakhuti, translated from Persian 
into Russian. A typical stanza reads, 


Wise master, Marxist gardener! 

Thou art tending the vine of communism. 
Thou art cultivating it to perfection. 
After Lenin, vozhd’ of Leninists.** 


Meanwhile, scholars in Oriental studies were enjoined to apply the works of 
Stalin as well as those of Lenin to problems of the national-colonial revolution 
in the East. A pamphlet on the history of the Georgian Communist Party was 
attacked for treating the period from 1917 to 1927 in a spirit of “national 
deviationism” (that is, Georgian nationalism) contrary to Stalin’s orientation; 
and among those who were later reported from Tbilisi to have condemned 
the offensive pamphlet was Lavrentii Beria.” Stalin’s early revolutionary 
years in Transcaucasia now began to attract reverent attention. A pamphlet 
published in Georgia portrayed the young Stalin as a heroic leader directing 
underground revolutionary activities in Batum in 1901-02. 

`31 Pravda, January 22, 1932. 

5? Dunaevskii, ‘‘Bol’sheviki i germanskie levye na mezhdunarodnoi arene,” 511-12. 

33 Eugene Lyons, Moscow Carrousel (New York, 1935), 140-41. 

%4 Pravda, November 2g, 1932. Iranian by origin, Lakhuti had emigrated to the USSR and become a 
Soviet citizen. 5 


35 Pravda, March 21 and 25, 1932. 
58 Stalin i Khashim ( 1901-1902 gody): Nekotorye epizody iz batumskogo podpol’ia (Sukhum, 1934). 
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The cult kept growing in official publicity during 1933. Pravda marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of Marx’s death on March 14 by lauding Stalin’s theoreti- 
cal contributions to materialist dialectics and concluded, ‘‘Stalin’s name 
ranks with the great names of the theoreticians and leaders of the world 
proletariat—Marx, Engels, and Lenin.” The phrase “classical works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin” was now commonplace. Partizdat, the 
party publishing house, was savagely criticized for its failure to eliminate a 
series of minor misprints in the latest printing of the fastest selling of the 
classics, Stalin’s Problems of Leninism. “As if ‘minor’ misprints are allowable in 
a book by Comrade Stalin!” the critic parenthetically exclaimed.” Overall 
figures released in early 1934 show that the classics had been published in 
1932-33 in the following numbers: seven million copies of the works of Marx 
and Engels, fourteen million of those of Lenin, and sixteen and a half million 
of those of Stalin, including two million copies of Problems of Leninism.*® That 
collection of Stalin’s articles and speeches was by then well on the way to be- 
coming probably the world’s best seller of the second quarter of the twentieth 
century.*? 

From that time forward, to the end of Stalin’s life, his aggrandizement 
through the personality cult continued incessantly. 


37 Pravda, February 22, 1933. 

38 XVI s"ezd vsesoiuznot kommunisticheskot partii (b) 26 ianvaria—1o fevralia 1934 g. Stenograficheskti otchet 
(Moscow, 1934), 620. f 

3 By 1949 almost seventeen million copies in fifty-two languages were in print. See Bol’shevik, no. 23, 
December 1949, p. 48. 
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What Fascism Is Not: 
Thoughts on the Deflation of a Concept 


GILBERT ALLARDYCE 


“PERHAPS THE WORD FASCISM SHOULD BE BANNED, at least temporarily, from’ 

‘our political vocabulary,” S. J. Woolf wrote in, 1968.’ Historians who have 
confronted the problem of defining this mulish concept may sympathize with 
this modest proposal. Unfortunately, the word “fascism” is here to stay; only 
its meaning seems to have been banned. Nevertheless, the German philoso- 
pher-historian Ernst Nolte is probably correct in stressing that historians do 
not have the responsibility to invent new terms simply because the existing 
ones seem inadequate. But they do have the responsibility to confess how 
truly inadequate the term fascism has become: put simply, we have agreed to 
use the word without agreeing on how to define it. This article is concerned 
with the reasons for this unfortunate state of affairs. 

Although some scholars attempted from the start to restrict the use of the 
term fascism to Mussolini’s movement in Italy, most have joined in a process 
of proliferation that began as early as the 1g20s. After Mussolini’s success, 
observers thought they recognized men and organizations of the same type 
arising in other nations. From this beginning emerged a popular image of 
fascism as an international movement, a phenomenon that found purest 
expression in Italy and Germany, but also appeared in a wide number of 
other countries. When stripped of national trappings, it is commonly believed, 
all of these movements had a common characteristic that was the essence of 
fascism itself. Although that essence is difficult to define, the prevailing hope 
is that continuing research will eventually reveal the nature of facism more 
clearly. Thus, while the thing itself continues to elude us, the name goes on as 
before. 

Edward R. Tannenbaum has observed that the study of fascism appears to 
instill in scholars a particular compulsion for reductive logic, a tendency to 


The original version of this paper was presented to a symposium of the Department of History of the 
University of New Brunswick. I wish to thank my colleagues for their encouragement and criticism on that 
occasion. I also wish to express my appreciation to the Canada Council for its financial support of my 
research in France on some of the subjects discussed in this article. 

1 Woolf, Introduction to S. J. Woolf, ed., European Fascism (New York, 1969), ‘I. 
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relate the phenomenon to a single and central significance.” They usually 
“reduce” it, however, to a significance that is very large indeed. From the 
beginning writers seem to have felt compelled to deepen fascism’s importance, 
to “see through” its ideas and rationalizations, and to explain it in terms 
beyond the fascists themselves. The movement appeared simply too aberrant, 
too demagogic, too empty of ideas and honest motives to be taken at face 
value: fascism had to be “deciphered.” Ernst Nolte has noted that,. when 
. Mussolini deserted socialism to support Italian intervention in the First 
World War, his old Marxist comrades immediately asked a question that was 
elaborated thereafter into the socialist conception of fascism: “Who is pay- 
ing?’* Thus was created, virtually by reflex, the first interpretation of fascism. 
Others followed, but most continued in the same way to conceive of fascism as 
an agent of someone or something and invariably portrayed it in literature 
written between the world wars as a force in itself brutal, opportunistic, and 
unintelligent, but momentous in what it revealed of the society that gave it 
birth. In large part, contemporary historians have continued this process of 
intellectual inflation. Whether they envision fascism as the tool of class 
interests or the expression of more impersonal forces—the revolt of the 
masses, the moral crisis of civilization, totalitarianism, or the modernization 
process—they generally understand it in terms of something more fundamen- 
tal and important to history. Rarely, on the other hand, is it understood in 
terms of what the “fascists” themselves declared it to be. Communist ideas 
are interpreted seriously, complains one political scientist; fascist ideas are 
merely ‘interpreted.’ 

This elevation of fascism as a historical concept places considerable strain 
_on the rules of evidence. The burdens of research necessarily restrict the num- 
ber of personalities and organizations that historians of fascism can investi- 
gate with sufficient competence and depth, and thus the effort to develop 
general theories inevitably carries them beyond the limits of specific knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately, the diversity of these personalities and organizations is 
such that general theories formed from the study of certain samples are often 
contradicted by the study of others. The more we know in detail, the less we 
know in general. Few historians, however, have lost confidence that further 
research will unearth the “missing link” that unites the different individuals 
and parties in a generic fascism. Somewhat like the search for the black cat in 
a dark room, this search presumes that there is something to be found in the 
dark void. In this sense the notion of generic fascism exists in faith and is 
pursued by reason. In a way, the problem is reminiscent of the philosopher’s 
world of universal forms and real objects. If so, few concepts are more in need 
of Ockham’s razor than fascism. Only individual things are real; everything 
abstracted from them, whether concepts or universals, exists solely in the 
mind. There is no such thing as fascism. There are only the men and move- 
ments that we call by that name. 


2 Tannenbaum, The Fascist Experience: Italian Society and Culture, 1922-1945 (New York, 1972), 3. 
3 Nolte, Three Faces of Fascism, trans. Leila Vennewitz (New York, 1966), 16. 
* A. James Gregor, The Ideology of Fascism (New York, 1969), 14. 
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In these pages I have used—some will say abused—the term fascism in this 
way. Critics may judge that this is too facile and that it trivializes the problem 
of fascism into a kind of word game, contributing nothing toward a final 
solution, neither defining the concept nor doing away with it. I have explained 
that historians cannot do either. Fascism at present is too hot to handle. I 
hope to cool it down. The premise of this article is that our understanding of 
the real men and movements that we call fascist has not been increased by 
generic concepts. Instead, general definitions have probably obscured their 
individual identities. To recognize the variety of fascism is to recognize the 
need to free it from the tyranny of concepts. What follows is a move in that 
direction, a criticism of three conceptions of fascism that have been developed 
most completely in English-language works and that, therefore, dominate 
our thought on the subject: (1) fascism as a generic concept, (2) fascism as 
a political ideology, and (3) fascism as a personality type. 

Admittedly, the three popular conceptions described above hardly exhaust 
the range of historical reflections on fascism. Other interpretations exist in 
considerable number, and therefore the results of this investigation require 
qualification. The premises inherent in these three conceptions, however, 
often underlie or otherwise give substance. to most other explanations. Cer- 
tainly independent versions exist, and more keep coming. Indeed, books and 
articles that describe the competing interpretations of fascism have become a 
burgeoning industry, and new conceptions continue to advance from all sides. 
By constrast, my purpose is to ‘‘deconceptualize”’ fascism, to ask not what it is 
as a collective entity, but what it is not. 

I should mention at this point, by way of an aside, that Marxist inter- 
pretations of fascism (there are a variety) will not be discussed here. Most of 
the older writings in this tradition reveal the impoverishment of Marxist 
historiography rather than the character of “fascist?” movements. Meanwhile, 
new concepts, still largely in the process of formulation, remain too adventur- 
ous and immature. A new generation of scholars on the Left, straining for 
light and air, have raised the level of investigation from the economic base of 
capitalism to its ideological superstructure, renouncing vulgar Marxist eco- 
nomic determinism in favor of a more sophisticated cultural analysis of 
bourgeois society. But the old premise remains: the study of fascism begins 
with the study of capitalism. Perhaps some of these young researchers would 
be better advised to begin with the study of communism instead. Their project 
to revise the interpretation of fascism, which they inherited from the Third 
International, would, no doubt, benefit from a thorough review of just how 
Marxists derived such a rigid and fatalistic conception in the first place.® 


5 A recent book by Nicos Poulantzas represents a decidedly left-footed step in this direction. Published 
originally in French in 1970, and still crackling with the barricades spirit of 1968, the work attempted to 
rectify the “errors” of the Comintern line on fascism. One may hope that this de-Stalinization of the 
Communist view will encourage other dissidents to go beyond Poulantzas and to de-Leninize it as well. 
Nonetheless, the book is informative in revealing the trend of new European Marxist literature on fascism 
toward a conception less universal, less “predestined,” more historical—and just as didactic as ever; 
Poulantzas, Fascism and Dictatorship: The Third International and the Problem of Fascism, trans. Judith White 
(London, 1974). 
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FIRST OF ALL, FASCISM IS NOT A GENERIC CONCEPT. The word fascismo has no 
meaning beyond Italy. Yet it was applied from the beginning to movements 
that arose in other nations, movements whose fate it was to be interpreted in 
terms of Mussolini’s organization. Such parties presumably corresponded to 
foreign “models,” first the Blackshirts, and later the Nazis. “They claim that 
we are fascists, but they know that this is a lie,” protested Jacques Doriot, the 
leader of the Parti populaire francais, in 1937. “We do not think that the regime 
of Hitler or Mussolini can be fitted to our country.’ Such men, however, 
could no more get rid of the word in their time than historians can be rid of it 
today. Even those outside Germany and Italy who adopted the term for their 
own political purposes came to recognize the curse of its association with 
things foreign. Oswald Mosley, leader of the British Union of Fascists, con- 
tended that his own movement was a form of English patriotism that became 
so confused in the public mind with alien powers that it was denounced as 
unpatriotic. Students of politics, of course, must always distinguish between 
movements already in control of the state and those still competing for power. 
Few were more aware of the difference than the so-called fascists themselves. 
Mosley complained in later life that, whenever some success appeared pos- 
sible in the 1930s, his organization received a “knock-down blow” from the 
actions of Hitler and Mussolini themselves, blustering into some new Euro- 
pean crisis for purely national interests and spreading alarm and opposition 
in England.” “Patriotic traitors” like Mosley and Doriot were alternately 
inspired and anguished by the two dictators, imitating them at one minute 
and denying their influence at the next. On the one hand, they drew support 
from the secret subsidies of Rome and Berlin; on the other, they suffered the 
hatred of a public enraged by Italian and-German aggression. In this sense, 
international relations between such leaders were always “brutal friend- 
ships.” 

That the slogan, ‘‘nationalists of the world unite,” involves a logical im- 
possibility is a common observation. In the 1930s, however, ideological battles 
had a logic of their own. Between 1933 and 1936, when Rome and Berlin 
competed for influence over organizations in other countries and when Mus- 
solini stood guard at the Brenner Pass to prevent Nazi expansion into Austria, 
the popular image of fascism remained largely bipolar. Fascists were either 
Blackshirts or Nazis: they looked for inspiration either to Rome or to Berlin. 
With the Axis alliance, however, rivalries became blurred; and, during the 
ideological crusade that began with the Spanish Civil War, antifascists every- 
where created a fascist model of their own—an international fascism of 
jackboots, barbed. wire, and corpses: irrational, anti-Semitic, totalitarian, and 
genocidal. Fascists were fascists, and Mussolini and Hitler were their proph- 
ets. Elsewhere I have observed how the changing interpretations of fascism 
reflect the intellectual illusions of the periods that produce them.’ During the 
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ê La Liberté (PPF newspaper), June 25, 1937. 

1 Mosley, My Life (London, 1968), 292. 

8 See my introduction to. Gilbert Allardyce, ed., The Place of Fascism in European History (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J 1971), 1-27. 
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Cold War, scholars transformed this propaganda image of a monolithic and . 
murderous fascism into the concept of “totalitarianism,” an ideological con- 
struct developed from the.comparative study of the Stalinist and Nazi regimes 
and extended on the barest evidence to Communists and ‘“‘fascists”’ across the 
globe. Recently, further investigation has undermined not only this concep- 
tual unity of Nazism and Stalinism as totalitarian systems, but the conceptual 
unity of Nazism and Italian fascism as well. In a seminal work published in 
1964, Eugen Weber identified Italian fascism and National Socialism as 
distinctive expressions and proceeded to classify movements elsewhere in 
relation to these two “prototypes.” The study of fascism thus became again 
the study of fascisms, and scholars thought once more in terms of two models 
rather than one. 

The result, however, was merely to re-create in more precise form the 
bipolar vision of the past. Although earlier political stereotypes now wore the 
guise of elaborate social science “models” and “paradigms,” the premise 
remained the same: the definition of fascism was established from Italian and 
German experiences and transferred wholesale to movements in other loca- 
tions. Many who have studied these other movements, however, sense that 
something is not quite right; the models do not fit precisely. Indeed, the 
unique and “native” features of such movements are easy to discover; the 
difficulty lies in finding the common “fascist” substance that connects them 
with the Italian or German versions. Weber himself, for instance, has 
brilliantly illustrated how what he has identified as Rumanian fascism, aris- 
ing in less complex social circumstances, assumed a form different from the 
movements in Western Europe. After examining the “native” features of 
other East European organizations, Peter Sugar concluded that such groups 
would probably have emerged in that area even if the Blackshirts and Nazis 
had never existed.* Those we call fascists identified themselves everywhere 
with the history, traditions, and symbols of their nations. To impose external 
models upon them is to repress what they themselves attempted to emphasize. 
And what is gained? It must be admitted that this method has not con- 
vincingly revealed the universal fascist fundamentals that supposedly under- 
lay the nationalist superstructures of the various movements. Nor has it 
effectively limited the proliferation of fascisms called by other names: clerico- 
fascism, agrarian fascism, anarchofascism, or the numerous other hybrid 
forms. Such qualifying adjectives and prefixes reveal the degree to which the 
two classic models are inadequate to describe the variety of all the movements 
involved. 

The present, foundering debate on fascism and the modernization process 
indicates just how inadequate these typologies have become. In 1972 Henry A. 
Turner proposed a new approach to fascism, based on the social science 
theory of modernization, as the next task for historians. “According to this 


Weber, Varieties of Fascism (Princeton, 1964). 
10 Weber, “The Men of the Archangel,” Journal of Contemporary History, 1 (1966): 101-26. 
1 Sugar, Native Fascism in the Successor States, 1918-1945 (Santa Barbara, Calif., 1971), 156. 
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theory,” he explained, “the one underlying development of recent history is 
the displacement of traditional societies by an unprecedentedly thorough and 
rapid process of change, basically similar everywhere, involving industrial- 
ization, urbanization, secularization, and rationalization.’’” Five years ear- 
lier, A. F. K. Organski had sounded the same call among social scientists, 
proclaiming that preliminary results already promised a “much deeper un- 
derstanding of fascist systems.” The first problem here, however, is to 
understand modernization theory. As with many attempts to comprehend one 
concept in terms of another, this one tends toward vagueness on both fronts. 
In effect, there is no modernization theory. Rather there are modernization 
theories, ranging from a Whig history of material “progress” to more remark- 
able social science formulations developed to analyze the interrelated, long- 
term evolution of society, mind, and market. When confined to the cramped 
time span of the fascist “era,” however, even the best evolutionary theorems 
seem to loosen from the events they explain; the connection between mental 
and material life becomes uncertain, and the differences between friends and 
enemies of modernity become confused. Perhaps in consequence, scholars 
often reduce the modernization process to urban and industrial development 
and measure it in terms of ingots, gadgets, and GNP. They frequently 
envision the forces opposed to modernization, on the other hand, in wholly 
ideological terms, and identify them as a collection of mental irrationalities 
that war against social change and the economic efficiency necessary to higher 
stages of advancement. Modernization theorists, however, confront a difficult 
problem in dealing with Nazism and Italian fascism: one arose in the most 
advanced industrial nation in Western Europe; the other, in a country still 
largely underdeveloped. Getting both into any uniform theory is hard enough, 
but getting both into the same stage of modernization is impossible. Inter- 
pretations that make sense in the case of one regime often make no sense in 
the case of the other. In the face of this prospect, the best advice among 
modernization theorists seems to be: every man to his own devices. 

For his part, Organski resolved the problem with a stroke of the pen. 
Nazism, he concluded, was not fascism. To his mind, fascism was a develop- 
mental stage in the modernization process, an elite dictatorship that advanced 
and industrialized a nation’s economy. His model was the reign of Mussolini; 
the odd man out was Hitler. “Hitler,” he wrote, “was an authoritarian 
dictator, a nationalist, an aggressor, a represser, and a madman, but he was 
not a fascist, for Germany was fully industrialized when Hitler came to 
power.”’* The approach here is familiar in fascism studies. First, one works 
out a definition of a particular movement, the movement then becomes the 
model, and the definition is used to exclude from fascism those who do not 
conform. In most cases, the result is a definition lean and pure—but somehow 
irrelevant. For Organski, however, the exclusion of Nazism is obviously a 


12? Turner, “Fascism and Modernization,” World Politics, 24 (1972): 558. 
13 Organski, “Fascism and Modernization,” in S. J. Woolf, ed., The Nature of Fascism (London, 1968), 21. 
H Organski, The Stages of Political Developmeni (New York, 1965), 123. 
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logical necessity. Where fascism is defined as a modernizing dictatorship in 
underdeveloped nations, Nazism must be disposed of in one way or another. 

Not everyone, of course, uses such arbitrary methods. There are those who 
recognize that, when Nazism cannot be explained in one way in modern- 
ization theory, it can be explained in another. Alan Cassels, for instance, 
made Hitler’s regime the model of antimodernist fascism, “‘a blind, nihilistic 
fury directed against modernism in nearly all its forms.” At its core, he 
asserted, was a primitive racism that generated a politics of blood, instinct, 
and reaction. The result was an “‘aversion to modernity,” in contrast to the 
industrializing impulse of Mussolini’s corporate state. What emerged were 
two models of fascism, modern and antimodern, rational and irrational, 
corporative and vélkisch . This established, Cassels then extended the same 
divide-and-conquer strategy to movements throughout Europe. “On the basis 
of this Nazi-Fascist contrast,” he wrote, “I have postulated a general schema: 
that fascism where it appeared in less advanced regions tended to look ahead 
to a stepped-up modernization of the community . . . while in already mod- 
ernized nations fascism preferred to look back to a legendary past.’ 

Would that it were so easy. Cassels himself confessed that the pattern did 
not hold in Eastern Europe, though he believed he could patch up the 
difference. Others will find his problems more widespread. It is easy to see 
exceptions to his models elsewhere in Europe (to dismiss Oswald Mosely as 
an enemy of modernism, for example, is unreasonable), and it is not difficult 
to object to the models themselves. After laboring mightily to demonstrate 
that corporatism was the determining element in the progressive nature of 
Italian fascism, Cassels conceded on his own that the whole corporatist 
project amounted in truth to little more than a “propaganda exercise.’’® But 
Nazism, as always, contained the real knots. The difficulty can be simply 
stated: although consistent with modernization theory, the interpretation of 
National Socialism as anti-industrialism is not consistent with real events in 
Germany. In fact, the Third Reich did little to inhibit industry and much to 
promote it. Cassels’s explanation of this “paradox” will not convince every- 
one: 


The crux of the matter was that Hitler required a highly industrialized and urbanized 
society to sustain rearmament and an efficient war machine. Beyond Germany’s 
frontiers it might be possible to implement some fantasies of village life, but to 
conquer territory for such experimentation, it was necessary for Germany to become 
more than ever a modern, mechanized power. Many high-ranking Nazis . . . evinced 
a childlike fascination with the products of the assembly line—airplanes, cars, gad- 
gets of all kinds. The possession of mechanical objects confirmed their power but 
signified no commitments to the spiritual values of technocracy.” 


The conclusion, apparently, is that the Nazis were antimodernist in mind but 

not in practice. Their goal in the future was to ‘““demodernize”’ Europe; their 
18 Alan Cassels, Fascism (New York, 1975), x. For Cassels’s original proposal of this schema, see his 

“Janus: The Two Faces of Fascism,” in Canadian Historical Association, Historical Papers (1969), 166-84. 
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1" Cassels, Fascism, 150. 
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means in the present was to industrialize Germany. Here one may ask, if 
antimodernists modernize, are they antimodernists? Never mind. It is suf- 
ficient to recognize that National Socialism is as troublesome to interpret with 
modernization theory as it is without it. 

Cassels’s premise was that fascism cannot be incorporated en bloc into 
modernization theory. Instead, the manifest difference between Nazism and 
Italian fascism indicates the need for both “regressive” and “progressive” 
prototypes. It is confusing enough when scholars debate whether fascism is 
modern or antimodern; it is worse when someone claims that it is both. In the 
space of two paragraphs, for example, Cassels described fascism variously as 
“an onslaught on the nineteenth century,” an effort to restore ‘“‘the vanished 
world of 1789,” “a general twentieth-century phenomenon of the Left,” a 
movement committed to ‘sweeping away the debris of all anciens regimes,” a 
theory of ‘‘socialism... applied by authoritarian means,” “leftist,” ‘‘right- 
ist,” and “radical.’* This is what Turner warned against in his appeal to 
historians of fascism to take up modernization theory in the first place. If the 
two primary forms of fascism are fundamentally different in relation to the 
modernization process, he remarked, the concept of generic fascism itself falls 
apart. 

With this in mind, Turner ventured an interpretation of his own, conceived 
largely from his personal research in German history but extended on credit 
to Mussolini’s regime as well. Both governments, he proposed, represented 
“utopian forms of antimodernism,” a defense of hearth, heroism, and instinct 
against the onslaught of industry and urban life. As to the “paradox” of Nazi 
industrialization, Turner agreed with Cassels; further economic development 
was necessary to achieve the military victory that would make possible the 
eventual dismantling of the modern world. “The Nazis,” he wrote, “practiced 
modernization inadvertently in order to pursue their fundamentally anti- 
modernist aims. ”!? If the reasoning here seems forced, one point at least is 
easily understood. The effort to interpret Nazism in relation to the modern- 
ization process involves a logical imperative. If Hitler’s movement is to have a 
place in modernization theory, it must be as a form of antimodernism. A mod- 
ernizing movement, it seems, can have no place in the most advanced indus- 
trial nation of Europe. Thus, the view from Berlin is clear; fascism is anti- 
modernism. Regrettably for some, however, the view from Rome looks off in 
the other direction. 

Although making his case with evidence from the German regime, Turner 
hoped for the best from those studying the Italian experience. In response, A. 
James Gregor delivered a dissenting opinion: “Italian Fascism, no matter 
what else it was, seems to have been an industrializing and modernizing 
movement in both performance and intention. ”™® According to his evidence, 
Mussolini really did run the trains on time—and the rest of the economy as 


18 Ibid., 344-45. 
18 Turner, “Fascism and Modernization,” 558. 
2° Gregor, “Fascism and Modernization: Some Addenda,” World Politics, 26 (1974): 382. 
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well. Knowing with whom to agree would help, but the truth in this matter is 
likely to remain as imprecise as modernization theory and the meaning of 
“modernity” itself. Where one begins the study of fascism often determines 
where one arrives at the end. Gregor began at the beginning. The study of 
fascism, he reasoned, commenced in name and content with the appearance 
of Mussolini’s organization. All definitions, therefore, should be judged at the 
outset by their ability to explain this “unambiguous instance” of fascism in 
real life. Gregor’s result was not unexpected: for him, the “maximally 
plausible” explanation was that fascism was an episode in the drive toward 
modernization.” 

No one has thought longer and harder than Gregor about the problem of 
fascism and the modernization process. Therefore, he is aware of his mis- 
fortune: Nazism does not fit his theory. Rather than deny the fascist identity 
of Hitler’s movement, however, he deemed it a special case, a fascism “‘anom- 
alous” and “unique,” a system that was born and died with the Führer 
himself.” Through a succession of impressive books on fascism as “a develop- 
mental dictatorship appropriate to partially developed or underdeveloped . . . 
national communities,” Gregor has admitted frankly that National Socialism 
“bedevils” his analysis.” One can only admire his honesty—and deplore his 
results. For, if Nazism “‘bedevils” Gregor’s analysis, too many other move- 
ments do not. If one interprets fascism as a mass-mobilizing, developmental 
dictatorship in modernizing nations, fascists exist in abundance, Left and 
Right, across the world. If Mussolini’s Nazi ally does not qualify, what of his 
Communist enemy, Stalin? And what of the regimes of Castro, Ho, Nkrumah, 
and Nasser? Gregor has come to accept them all as ‘‘fascist” or ‘‘fascistic.” 
He admitted that this assumption would probably “‘outrage”’ most histo- 
rians.” That conclusion was well founded. 

Gregor’s work appears to redeem Mussolini’s prophecy that the twentieth 
century would be the century of fascism. Fascists, it seems, are everywhere in 
the Third World; but Hitler remains in a world of his own. In his latest book, 
however, Gregor speculated on the future prospect of mass-mobilizing move- 
ments arising as well in advanced modern economies where the complex 
problems of technology, environmental pollution, and population growth 
have resulted in crisis and breakdown. The probable result, he believed, 
would be a totalitarian, fascist state, an “analogue” of National Socialism in 
industrial Germany, which would maintain social order during the advance 
into a ‘‘technotronic postindustrial society.’ Although failing to explain the 
significance of Nazism in its own time, this view did give fascism a potential 
place in the higher stages of the modernization process in advanced industrial 
nations. Gregor was too perceptive, however, not to recognize the con- 


21 Gregor, Interpretations of Fascism (Morristown, N.J., 1974), 5, 252. 
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sequence of such notions: if fascism appears at different levels of industrial 
development, the relationship between fascism and modernization thereby 
becomes loose and arbitrary.” Stated more abruptly: if fascism can be con- 
nected to different stages of the modernization process, it can just as well be 
disconnected from the modernization process altogether. 

In truth, Gregor’s recent work reveals in an unconscious way a crisis of 
confidence among those in fascism studies who placed their hopes in modern- 
ization theory. He believed, however, that researchers must go on, bringing to 
bear all the rigor, interdisciplinary enterprise, and tolerance for novelty that 
are the special attributes of social science. “The study of Fascism,” he 
concluded, “and of generic fascism, requires nothing less.”?”” But is there 
reason to believe that the result will be anything more? Whatever one may 
think of modernization theory in general (and of late it is thought of less and 
less), it is wanting in the case of fascism in particular. The time has come to 
separate the study of fascism not only from modernization theory but from the. 
German and Italian models that have always been used to impose such 
conceptions upon movements in other countries. 

The result, in part, would make the subject less pivotal and less passionate. 
Fascism would no longer be a political success story between the two world 
wars. In Europe, the vaunted ‘‘era of fascism” was really a tale of two cities, 
Rome and Berlin. Reputed fascist movements elsewhere, though noisy and 
extravagant, remained more or less weak and struggling. In Spain, often 
considered the third fascist homeland, the Falange (numbering perhaps 
twenty-five thousand members) received only forty-four thousand ballots in 
the last pre-Franco election of 1936, a figure representing only 0.7 percent of 
the total national vote.” The most successful of the lot, the Arrow Cross 
movement in Hungary, polled about 20 percent of the vote in 1939. In 1936 the 
combined vote for the two parties in Belgium reached about the same figure. 
In Rumania the Iron Guard peaked at under 16 percent in 1937. Elsewhere, 
even in the best years, the numbers trailed downward into insignificance. 
Although “‘fascist” influences in these countries no doubt extended consid- 
erably beyond the number of voters who supported the movements at the 
ballot box (a number of organizations, of course, did not participate in 
political elections), virtually every study indicates that popular support— 
where it can be-estimated—was generally limited and fluctuating. By 1937-38 
most organizations were foundering, and even in Italy the younger generation 
was debating the failure of fascism. 

Losing momentum domestically, weighted by the routine of power, and 
faced abroad with an antifascism growing as fierce as themselves, the regimes 
in Rome and Berlin followed the historic road of dictatorships confronted 
with the prospect of diminishing returns at home, the road toward war and 
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conquest. “Rather than a ‘fascist era,’ ” Stanley G. Payne rightly concluded, 
“there was a ten year period of German Nazi hegemony in Europe based 
above all on military power.’ Europe probably could have lived with Italian 
fascism. Before 1936 Mussolini’s state was, after all, an accepted partner in the 
Continental balance of power. But no one could live with Hitler, not even 
supposed fascists in the lands he conquered. Under the new order, the 
proclaimed fascist organizations in the occupied countries usually ceased to 
be native movements with historic roots in their own homelands and became 
instead pale images of their Nazi overlords. In this sense, when European 
fascism began at last to resemble the kind of generic phenomenon that social 
scientists seek to define, its history was over as an independent, spontaneous 
force in the life of the Continent. 

Although these movements ended as pro-German parties in their own 
countries, they did not begin in this way. Nothing does more to demonize 
European “‘fascists” than to make them all Nazis from birth. Certainly we 
must never forget that between 1942 and 1945 such groups from different 
nations of occupied Europe became involved in the death machinery of the 
Final Solution. Auschwitz is not solely a German problem. But we should not 
look at the previous history of these groups through the barbed wire of the 
concentration camps. As long as the fascism problem is the Nazism problem 
we cannot separate it from visions of the Final Solution; for this reason 
discourse on the subject will remain charged, moralistic, and pulpitarian. | 
will discuss below the work of those historians who interpret Hitler’s move- 
ment as a unique product of German history. To accept their view is to 
recognize that other movements also may be unique and that they can only be 
understood in terms of their own national histories. To implant Nazism 
exclusively in German history is to dismantle it as a conceptual model. The 
drama of the Third Reich made popular the impression of Nazism as fascism 
pure and unchained, a movement with the power and resources to do what all 
fascists in their hearts wanted to do. The time has come to recognize, on the 
contrary, that the Hitler regime involves problems too aberrant and peculiar 
to provide us with conclusions for interpreting movements in other nations. 
Hard cases make bad law. 

Since fascism is ostensibly an international movement, some scholars insist 
that it can only be understood in terms of an international model, a construct 
derived from the comparative study of a cross-section of national forms and 
not from one or two single cases. Moreover, the model ought to be sufficient 
unto itself, with only minor differences between existing units.” European 
historians claim to find abundant national forms of fascism in areas beyond 
Italy and Germany, but what do these forms share that is cross-national? 
Beyond Europe the problem gets worse. When, for example, Jordi Solé-Tura 
affirmed that “no fascist movement recommends the abolition of private 
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ownership of the means of production,” Lloyd Eastman soon found one that 
did, the Blue Shirts of Kuomintang China: “This does not,” he suggested, 
“prove that the Blue Shirts were not fascist. On the contrary, it demonstrates 
again the multifarious forms that fascism assumed in different national set- 
` tings. ”® 

This is the logic of the cancer cell, and with it there can be no end to the 
number of fascist movements. Without conceptual boundaries, there are no 
limits to growth; where such boundaries are imposed, the distinctive elements 
of the various “fascist” organizations break through the lines at every point. 
This is not to say that these organizations may not share certain correspon- 
dences and similarities. Certainly, individual scholars will want to continue 
the effort to catalogue more effectively a ‘‘fascist minimum,” a certified 
cluster of shared traits (salutes, shirts, squads, Fiihrerprinzip, and whatever) 
that could provide some instant identity to those throngs of nationalist radi- 
cals that I uncomfortably call “fascist.” Frankly, I anticipate the list will be 
short and inconsequential. Such traits are largely descriptive accessories, 
features too limited and external to provide a compelling generic classifica- 
tion. The so-called fascist parties are too mixed, diverse, and exceptional to be 
collected into such a general typology. It is not enough, therefore, to replace 
the German and Italian prototypes with a comparative international model. 
Instead, it is necessary to declassify fascism altogether as a generic concept. 


SECONDLY, FASCISM IS NOT AN IDEOLOGY. To contemporary observers, “fascist” 
ideas appeared somehow incommensurate with the spirit and spontaneity of 
fascist action. So suddenly had fascism broken upon Europe, so extraordinary 
was its appearance, and so shocking its deeds that scholars at first resisted the 
conclusion that its essence could be contained in a system of ideas. One could 
demonstrate, for instance, that virtually every ‘“‘fascist” idea dated back at 
least to the nineteenth century or, in some cases, to the origins of political 
thought itself. Fascism, seemingly, must derive from more explosive material. 
A force so cataclysmic and unforeseen could only have been generated from 
the catastrophies of our own century: the First World War, Bolshevism, and 
the Great Depression. 
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More recently, however, this “big bang” theory of fascism has given way to 
the arguments of a number of intellectual historians that the real substance of 
fascism was to be found in its intellectual content. Some in particular have 
claimed to discover the origins of fascist thought in the intellectual revolt 
against liberalism and Marxism between 1870 and 1914, when a collection of 
European thinkers, obsessed by a fear of mass democracy and moral deca- 
dence, developed a philosophy of will, emotion, soil, and blood. Fascism, in 
` this way, acquired a history, a connection with what are sometimes described 
as “prefascist” ideas and thinkers existing before the movement itself. These 
historians attempt not only to identify a body of ideas, an “ideology” of 
fascism conceived as more or less analogous to the conventional ideologies of 
liberalism or socialism, but also to comprehend its psychological pull, to 
“understand” fascism by means of an intuitive grasp upon the consciousness 
of its adherents. They. seek to understand fascism by understanding its 
appeal. In extending its intellectual origins into the nineteenth century, they 
seek the reasons why men came to the movement itself in the twentieth 
century. George Mosse, for instance, admitted that the mental shock of the 
First World War was necessary to provide the popular base of fascism but 
insisted nevertheless that the thought of the nineteenth century conditioned 
this response in the European mind.” 

The “big bang,” it seems, was ignited by a long fuse. Most scholarly efforts 
to trace the ideas involved have been exercises in good old intellectual history. 
In raw form, the method proceeds as follows: first the researcher isolates an 
idea in the thought of a reputed fascist ideologue; next he finds an earlier 
thinker who appears to have originated, possessed, or transmitted the idea; 
and, by connecting one with the other, he assigns to the earlier thinker a place 
in the philosophical tradition leading to fascism. This “precursor” is then 
often dubbed a “prefascist” or “protofascist.” Edward R. Tannenbaum 
recently presented a terse critique of such procedures: “The observation that 
two successive things are similar does not prove that the later one has a direct 
connection with the earlier one. To assert such a connection without empiri- 
cal proof is a logical fallacy: post hoc, ergo propter hoc. And to use the similarities 
as evidence is to argue in a circle.’ 

The same objections, of course, can be raised against the attempt to trace 
the lineage of any ideological system. The transmission of thought is inher- 
ently an obscure and subterranean process. Even the classic ideology of liber- 
alism is ragged with disconnected ideas, and socialism is as disorderéd as its 
origins in the contrasting thought of Karl Marx, Claude Henri de Saint- 
Simon, and Robert Owen. If the problems are the same in the case of fascism, 
the confusion is worse. Here historians disagree not only over who the 
intellectual forebears were, or whether there were any forebears at all, but 
also whether fascism itself is an ideology in the first place. If one grants that it 
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is, the next question is why virtually the same ideas should be termed 
“prefascist” in one century and “‘fascist” in another. 

More importantly, it is improbable that the nature of fascism can be 
represented by means of selected quotes from intellectual works. This inter- 
pretation of fascism—as an ideology derived from philosophic and literary 
influences in the last century—stems largely from studies of a limited number 
of “classic” cases, intellectuals whose writings and thought offer the most 
compelling and dramatic expression of what particular investigators conceive 
to be the essence of fascism. In the case of France, for example, the writings of 
the self-proclaimed fascist novelists Pierre Drieu la Rochelle and Robert 
Brasillach portray clearly their own perception of the movement as a spiritual 
revolt against decadence and.moral decline. As a result, their books and ideas 
are the primary source of evidence for historians who themselves perceive 
fascism in the same way.” Indeed, Drieu la Rochelle’s talent for dramatizing 
in haunted prose his own virtual obsession with decadence has made him the 
beau ideal of intellectual historians of fascism. He is, George Mosse com- 
mented, “‘the most interesting French fascist. ””® One may wonder, however, 
whether Drieu la Rochelle interests scholars of today more than he interested 
the fascists of his own time. How much can such intellectuals instruct us 
about the movements of which they were a part? As a propagandist for 
Jacques Doriot’s Parti populaire français, Drieu la Rochelle had little influence 
in the ideological debates within the organization, and certainly his ideas 
made no impression on Doriot himself.” To show that intellectuals like him 
were influenced by “‘prefascist” forebears is one thing; to show that they 
themselves influenced other fascists in their turn is something else altogether. 

In the study of political movements, of course, one must always distinguish 
between men of ideas and men of action, between intellectuals concerned with 
the integrity of ideological commitment and leaders concerned with the 
practical problems of exercising power. Beyond this, the relationship between 
fascist ideas and fascist leaders presents a particular problem of its own. 
Although politicians throughout history have not always told the truth, 
Mussolini and Hitler were the first to make a public creed of lying. The 
practice confounded their enemies and historians alike. Such men simply 
cannot be taken at their word, yet the quoted word is the mode of intellectual 
history. Confronting confessed liars compromises the traditional method of 
using quotations from speeches and writings to document arguments on the 
belief or motives of historical personalities. Historians, of course, are trained 
to distrust all human testimony. In dealing with testimony from the likes of 
Hitler and Mussolini, however, the safest course is to discount everything. In 
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public discourse, both were notorious for working both sides of the street. 
Hitler’s strategy of the big lie is best explained by the man himself. Mussolini 
described his own method as the technique of the “Scotch douche,” gushing 
alternately hot and cold, radical and conservative, sounding reasonable at one 
moment and intransigent at the next, whatever the occasion demanded.* The 
question, therefore, is not whether these leaders believed in certain ideas but 
whether we could believe them even if they said they did. 

Aside from this problem of historical method, there exists the larger prob- 
lem of the content of fascist ideology itself. It should be remembered that the 
concept of international fascism arose out of the political battles of the 1930s 
and that the debate on its idea system was first shaped by a generation of 
scholars who reached maturity during the same period. The result has been - 
the academic creation of fascist ideologies that are far more consistent and 
universal than anything created by the fascists themselves. European fascists 
were never successful in defining a “unifascist” ideology. The Italian experi- 
ence demonstrates this best, for the meaning of fascism was as uncertain to 
the first fascists as it is to us. 

In the beginning, Mussolini reportedly considered fascism to be strictly 
“our thing,” a product unique to Italian genius and temperament, and clearly 
marked “not for export.” Little definition, therefore, was required—nor were 
all fascists sure there was one. “I am fully aware,” admitted one of the Duce’s 
ideologues in 1925, “that the value of Fascism as an intellectual movement 
baffles the minds of many of its followers and supporters and is denied 
outright by its enemies.’” In his informative study, Universal Fascism, Michael 
Ledeen noted that, since the doctrine was so vaguely defined, Blackshirt 
lieutenants were confused about how to distinguish between heresy and 
conformity in Italian thinking. With the rise of Hitler, however, came a 
“profound change.’ Rome was confronted with a foreign “fascism” that was, 
at the same time, an ideological rival in the struggle for influence over 
fledgling movements emerging in other countries. At stake, Mussolini was 
told by his propagandists, was his place in history as the creator of fascism. 
The challenge he faced was the problem of fascism itself, the problem of giving 
transcendent meaning to an Italian expression, of finding an international 
definition for a phenomenon previously defined in national terms. In addition, 
there was the problem of defining it against Nazism, a force reviled at Rome 
as pagan, anti-Semitic, and alien to the fascism originated by Italians. ‘‘Fas- 
cist after fascist,” according to Ledeen, “wrote of the folly of racist doctrine, 
stressed the humanistic and religious components of Italian fascism, and 
attacked Hitler. ”® In his famous encyclopedia article in 1932 and through his 
representatives two years later at the international fascist congress at Mon- 
treux in Switzerland, the Duce attempted to define “‘universal fascism,” to 
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pre-empt the role of its prophet, and to establish Italy as its spiritual—and 
financial—source. But this effort to bring meaning and order to fascism was 
no more successful than the others. 

The Montreux Congress, called to establish the principles of fascist unity, 
divided instead on the Jewish question. Before departing, the delegates man- 
aged to agree on common articles of faith in the monolithic state, economic 
corporatism, something called the “national revolution,” and, above all else, 
the proposition that each nation must solve its problems in its own way. This 
creed was so general, concluded Ledeen, that most elements of the extreme 
Right in Europe could have agreed to it as well, including traditional corpo- 
ratist groups within the Catholic Church. Disappointed, the Italians there- 
after let this first project for universal fascism lie dormant. In 1936, however, 
diplomatic events brought Hitler and Mussolini into a marriage of conve- 
nience that soon generated the need for a matching ideology. The Axis 
alliance, historians now recognize, was based on a personal relationship 
between two very different men, companions without communication, each 
needing the cooperation of the other and each resigned as a result to toler- 
ating the inflexible opinions that divided them.“ The dictators were more 
interested in minimizing their ideological differences than in debating them. 
More important were things that could bring them together, ideas and 
enemies that would give “fascist” meaning to a politicomilitary association 
between two grasping partners. Here Nazism, obsessed from the beginning 
with Germanic notions of a world-historic mission, offered more possibilities 
than the opportunistic creed of the Blackshirts. Thus, Mussolini incorporated 
into a revised version of universal fascism racial politics and the “crusade 
against Bolshevism,” issues previously of little importance at Rome.” To this, 
the antifascists of Europe added dimensions of their own, and the revised 
version became the standard version, the popular conception of the ideology 
of fascism. “During the thirties ...,”’ recalled Stephen Spender, “Fascism 
meant dictatorship, censorship, the persecution of the Jews, the destruction of 
intellectual freedom. To be anti-Fascist was to be on the side of humanity. 
Conversely, to be Fascist meant to be against it. ”* 

In the 1950s a school of Western scholars elevated this propagandistic vision 
of fascism, formed primarily from Nazi episodes, into the political science 
concept of totalitarianism. There, in the work of Hannah Arendt, fascist 
ideology took its place beside Marxist ideology as the driving force in a new 
system of government that sought to destroy the idea and existence of free 
individuals.“ Through an escalation of ideological concepts fascism had 
become identified with Nazism, Nazism with totalitarianism, and total- 
_ itarianism with terror and concentration camps. In the early 1960s, however, 
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the work of two men, Ernst Nolte and Eugen Weber, broke with old stereo- 
types and inspired a revival of fascist studies that continues to the present day. 

Nolte’s contribution was a work difficult, brilliant, and exciting. It was also 
a mystification. What Arendt did to turn fascism into political philosophy, 
Nolte did to turn it into metaphysics. He ascribed its source within men to a 
condition of consciousness that he defined as “resistance to transcendence,” a 
ponderosity explained most simply as a fear of modernism’s power to dis- 
integrate nations, races, and cultures.* As one critic noted, this interpretation 
was hard to apply to Mussolini’s Blackshirts, the movement that gave fascism 
its name in the first place.“ Arguments for a universal fascist ideology seem in 
fact to depend upon ascending, in the manner of Arendt and Nolte, to the 
undemonstrable realm of metaphysics. At lower levels, Italian fascism and 
German National Socialism fit as badly into a common idea system as they do 
into a common stage of the modernization process. 

The value of Weber’s work, as I remarked above, lay in his decision to’ 
separate the two movements. Nazism, he believed, was motivated by radical 
doctrine, Italian fascism by a more practical pursuit of action and power. The 
result of this logic was not only the de-Nazification of Mussolini’s party, but 
the “‘doctrinalization” of Hitler’s; the movement of the “big lie” apparently 
believed in certain truths as well. “It is quite obvious,” Weber wrote, “that 
the Nazis of all people were ready to make the most extraordinary sacrifices 
for the sake of their theories and twisted ideals.’’*” On reflection, ideological 
belief indeed appears to have been necessary to Nazism in a way that it was 
not to Italian fascism—Auschwitz cannot be explained as opportunism or 
demagoguery. The Final Solution would appear to undermine all theories 
that fascism was mere phrasemongering and mass deception, a force without 
convictions or ideology. Logic demands that such sustained and systematic 
horror, pursued so relentlessly in the face of approaching defeat, must have 
resulted from the actions of fanatical men committed to fanatical ideas. If 
Auschwitz is the riddle of fascism studies, it also appears to be compelling 
evidence for the arguments of intellectual historians that at least German 
fascism was a movement of ideas and that ideas have consequences. 

This is what gives particular credence to the work of those scholars who 
seek the ideological roots of Nazism in the unique vélkisch traditions of the 
German past. What made German fascism a thing apart, contended George 
Mosse, was a distinctive mood and depth of feeling inherited from völkisch 
culture, a concept of the world and man that penetrated into the national 
consciousness of the German people.* “It is therefore dangerous,” he as- 
serted, “to extend the ideological foundations of the German fascist experi- 
ence to other countries.” The continuing debate on the historical connection 
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between the vélkisch tradition and National Socialism will not be discussed 
here. To demonstrate, however, that Germanic ideas prepared the way for 
Nazism is not to demonstrate that the Nazis themselves believed in them. 
Indeed, Fritz Stern concluded that such ideas probably mattered for naught 
to these vulgar men, “who held thought itself in contempt and regarded ideas 
as mere weapons in the political fight for power.” Thus, neither the link 
between vélkisch ideas and the Nazi mind nor that between ideology and 
Auschwitz is closed. I observed above that logic appears to demand an 
ideology behind the events of Auschwitz. If none existed, it would not be the 
first time that the death camp has confounded human reason. In sum, the 
question is still open whether the Final Solution is a study in an ideology of 
evil or, as Arendt argued in the case of Adolf Eichmann, in the “banality of 
evil.” 

In the search for a universal fascist ideology, the debate on völkisch ideas is, 
in any case, a dead end. Everything stops at the German and, perhaps, the 
Austrian boundaries. What emerge more clearly, however, are the inherent 
ideological differences—whether the ideas are believed or not—between Naz- 
ism and Italian fascism. In interpreting Nazism as a special case, a number of 
historians have recognized this need to explain European fascism in at least 
two ideological forms. What has become somewhat common in their work is a 
rough geographical division of fascism into ideological spheres: (1) in the 
Mediterranean countries, they contend, movements arose that were inspired 
by the “original” fascism of the Blackshirts—movements carrying an ideology 
of activism, corporatism,and integral nationalism; (2) in Germany and, to an 
extent, in Austria, a different and singular movement appeared—a fascism of 
race and soil, steeped in a peculiar vélkisch mythology; and (3) elsewhere, 
variants of these two primary forms emerged—different national mixes of 
ideas flowing from the founts at Rome and Berlin.” 

As with most things in the study of fascism, the German and Italian 
movements have supplied the main evidence for interpretations of fascist 
ideas. Unfortunately, we will be no more successful in comprehending other 
groups in terms of these two ideological forms than we have been in the past 
when attempting to comprehend them in terms of one form. It is probably 
true that every proclaimed fascist organization drew inspiration from both the 
‘German and Italian parties and some imitation was therefore inevitable, but 
most such organizations had the ambition to create their own national ver- 
sions of the same thing, movements expressing the uniqueness of their own 
national character and traditions. When Mussolini invited the leader of the 
Falange Espagnola, José Antonio Primo de Rivera, to attend the international 
fascist congress at Montreux in 1934, he flatly refused. The Falange was not 
fascist, he protested, it was Spanish.® 
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The time has come for historians to admit what Mussolini himself was 
forced to recognize: universal fascism is an illusion. Whether in one form or 
another, fascism was not an ideology in the style of the great nineteenth- 
century ideologies, that is, a thought system that provided a theoretical 
outlook upon experience. Some observers have remarked that this very ab- 
sence of ideology was what doomed fascism to virtual extinction after 1945. It 
had nothing for men to carry forward, no key to knowledge, no view of history, 
no ideal for the future. Nor was it connected to anything permanent in society. 
It represented the outlook of neither a social class, an economic interest, nor a 
social organization. The movements we call fascist were not historical acci- 
dents. They were conceived and nurtured in the womb of society. Yet, when 
they appeared, they were also a kind of “happening,” a collection of forces in 
motion, at once spontaneous and imitative, committed and unprincipled, 
extroverted and self-absorbed. I remarked earlier that there is no such thing 
as fascism per se; there are only the men and organizations that carry that 
name. When they were defeated, or when their moment was over, fascism 
passed into history with them. 


FINALLY, FASCISM IS NOT A PERSONALITY TYPE. “Things fall apart; the centre 
cannot hold.... The best lack all conviction, while the worst are full of 
passionate intensity.” So wrote William Butler Yeats in 1920 in a poem that 
served to foretell the politics of the 1930s, the eager activity of fascists and the 
passive resignation of their opponents. Indeed, when contrasted with the 
barrenness of fascist programs, the fervor and intensity of so-called fascist 
behavior caused many scholars from the start to seek the roots of the phenom- 
enon in psychological drives. In the absence of ideology, fascism was made an 
emotion. While intellectual historians were attempting to connect fascists toa 
set of common ideas, investigators of this persuasion attempted to connect 
them to a common personality structure. 

Their method is frequently that employed by psychohistorians, and the 
familiar landmark is Erich Fromm’s Escape from Freedom, the study of fascist 
man as a sadomasochistic personality. I will not repeat the conventional 
criticisms of this still-engrossing work” but will observe only that such inter- 
pretations make fascism both mystical and internal, associating it with irra- 
tionality and dark urges, and locating its source in those areas of the personal- 
ity most inaccessible to empirical analysis. To an extent, of course, all 
political behavior has roots in the unconscious. Nor do I wish to deny that, for 
individuals of certain mentalities, fascist movements probably possessed an 
attraction that they did not possess for others. Rather I deny the idea that 
such a mentality is fascism, a notion that is but the final step in reductive 
logic. Fascism is not a mental category, a complex of emotions and irrational- 
ities existing in the mind. Too many of our illusions have been preserved by 


54 Fugen Weber, “France,” in Hans Rogger and Eugen Weber, eds., The European Right (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1965), 125. 
55 For the latest critique, see Gregor, Interpretations of Fascism, 64-73. 
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this method of internalizing a concept that cannot be explained satisfactorily 
from evidence in the external world. And too much that does not make sense 
in our theories of fascism has been concealed by an excessive emphasis on its 
irrationality. 

Psychologists and psychohistorians have not been the only ones to take 
refuge in this reduction of fascism to mental processes. The more other 
theories dissolve under objective analysis, the more traditional historians are 
tempted to venture into the realm of psychological explanations. In preparing 
their remarkable anthology, The European Right, Hans Rogger and Eugen 
Weber asked a number of Western scholars to contribute essays on the rise of 
what they described as “the new Right,” a radical, antiliberal phenomenon, 
which, they believed, was distinct from traditional authoritarianism and 
reaction. In practice, the assignment was to trace the development of fascism 
out of the intellectual environment of eleven individual European countries. In 
the concluding essay of the finished work, Rogger acknowledged that the 
comparison mainly revealed a lack of things: lack of uniformity, lack of shared 
doctrine, lack of a uniform class base, and, in truth, lack of intelligence. Yet, 
in the end, he claimed to discover in fascist minds the common streak that was 
missing in everything else. “In the final reckoning . . . ,” he wrote, “the Right 
represents . . . a nihilistic hostility to modernity, a fear of the unfamiliar, and 
an infantile yearning for protection .. . against dark and only dimly compre- 
hended forces that lurk and threaten on all sides.”** 

We are aware already of the problems involved in interpreting fascism as a 
form of antimodernism. Such problems are only compounded by making it an 
expression of “the new Right” as well. That analysis has, for instance, little 
relevance to an important element present in virtually every reputed fascist 
organization—those men who came from the Left. If ideas mattered at all in 
their political development, they were ideas considerably different from those 
stressed in these studies. If Hitler was formed by influences on the Right, the 
ex-Communist Jacques Doriot was formed by Marx and Lenin, the ex-socialist 
Marcel Déat in part by Henri de Man, and the old Labour MP Oswald 
Mosley by John Maynard Keynes. These men are hard to place in the 
political categories that Rogger has described as the new Right. More to the 
point, it is impossible to imagine them within the psychological categories 
that he believed underlay this phenomenon itself. I suspect that these hard 
and calculating opportunists had a grip on reality at least as rational as that of 
anyone who would interpret them as “infantile” antimodernists, yearning for 
. protection against things that go bump in the night. 

Nevertheless, I can understand the temptation to locate the substance of 
fascism within the personalities of such men. Some years ago I traced the 
tortured journey of Jacques Doriot from communism to fascism. What I 
described then as the “desperate logic” behind his conversion, the evolving 
circumstances of his vendetta against his old Communist comrades, appeared 
to me to be plausible, honest, and straightforward. But it left me feeling 
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vulnerable. Compared to the descriptions of fascism found in other writings, 
Doriot’s version seemed pale and deprived. He was neither a racist nor an 
elitist, nor was he a militarist; the reputed fascist mysteries of intuition and 
irrationalism interested him not at all, and even his nationalism was sparing 
and somewhat contrived. Other historians made fascism of sterner stuff. 
Wary, feeling defensive, I decided to take the plunge. “Doriot always had an 
inclination toward action and movement that seemed innate rather than 
acquired,” I argued, and I went on to root fascism in the urges of his 
personality.” Having failed to connect his ideas with the conventional themes 
of fascist ideology, I connected his emotions with the conventional themes of 
fascist man. Mea culpa. My transgression was not to misrepresent Doriot’s 
personality but to misrepresent fascism: to submit to the tyranny of a concept, 
to accept fascism as an absolute, to “‘objectify”’ it, and to make it into a thing. 
Rather than learning from real life, I fell back upon an illusion. As a result, I 
obscured the true lessons of the experience of Doriot and his party: to wit, the 
independent quality of his “fascism” as it emerged within the French national 
community and, thus, the impossibility of comprehending it through generic 
concepts or ideological abstractions. 


“FASCISM OFFERS AN IDEAL MEETING GROUND for historians, political scientists, 
sociologists and economists,” S. J. Woolf suggested in 1967. “It enables them 
to refine the precision of their methodological tools and test the validity of 
their hypotheses.” In reality, however, social scientists go away from most 
conferences on the subject more confused than when they arrived. Stanley G. 
Payne has concisely described the reason: “The term fascism can be applied 
to the entire broad genus only at the cost of depriving it of any specific 
content.’ In this connection, I can summarize somewhat ungrammatically 
the conclusions to the present article: the concept of fascism should be de- 
modeled, de-ideologized, de-mystified, and, above all, de-escalated. It will not 
be the first time that an “ism” has been discovered to embrace things unique 
and too diverse to be defined in terms of general categories or specific ideas. 
“We came to believe that this word ‘romanticism’ was only a word,” wrote 
the French poet Alfred de Musset in 1836. “We found it to be beautiful, and it 
seemed unfortunate that it meant nothing.” Yet the word romanticism has 
been retained to refer to a movement of men and ideas in a particular 
historical epoch. They are men and ideas that we have been conditioned, 
perhaps without sufficient reason, to associate together but that most of us 
acknowledge are recognizably distinct; and they will probably always elude 
collective definition. The word fascism deserves a similar fate. 

Because fascism is “dead,” seemingly swallowed up and consumed by the 
Second World War, Ernst Nolte has reasoned that we can set limits to its 

67 Allardyce, “The Political Transition of Jacques Doriot,” Journal of Contemporary History, 1 (1966): 72. 
For my attempt to compensate for this problem, see “Jacques Doriot et l'esprit fasciste en France.” 
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history and designate the period 1919-45 as the “‘era of fascism. ” The memory 
of the Final Solution will, most likely, always keep fascism immediate and 
alive for scholars of the human sciences, and no doubt resistance will continue 
against permitting the record of its deeds to become “‘only history.” There is, 
nevertheless, something to recommend the idea of confining the term fascism 
within the time limits that Nolte defined. Full of emotion and empty of real 
meaning, the word fascism is one of the most abused and abusive in our 
political vocabulary. Unlike the word romanticism it is not found to be 
beautiful. But it is similar in that it means virtually nothing. Yet the term 
fascism is probably with us for good. The object, therefore, is to limit the 
damage. Placing it within historical boundaries at least provides a measure of 
control, restricting the proliferation of the word in all directions, past and 
present, and preventing it from distorting political rhetoric in our own time. 
Fascism must become a foreign word again, untranslatable outside of a 
limited period in history. 

I have argued here that fascism must become recognized as merely a word 
within this limited period as well, undefinable beyond the individuals and 
organizations that it is used to identify. No doubt those who believe that 
further research will ultimately provide a universal definition of fascism are 
likely to interpret this article as a counsel of despair. Where they are con- 
cerned, it is meant to be a counsel of despair. The search for the meaning of 
fascism has yielded few convincing results to those social scientists concerned 
with forming general theories on human experience. For historians, the best 
advice is not to despair over the present direction of research but to follow it. 
Research is leading toward the disintegration of what remains of “uni- 
fascism” as a generic or ideological concept and the replacement of it with a 
fascism at once more simple and more difficult: more simple in that the term 
is becoming disentangled from universal abstractions, more difficult in that it 
covers a bewildering variety of political expressions. The task, therefore, is to 
study these political expressions just as they are, while recognizing that the 
name given them is less intelligible than we would like it to be. Anyway, there 
is no perfect history any more than there is a real fascism. 


Comments: 


GILBERT ALLARDYCE’S ESSAY IS A WELCOME DEFLATION of the excesses and 
reification frequently encountered in theorizing about “fascism.” Most of the 
keenest students of the major, putatively fascist movements or regimes have 
become extremely uncomfortable with the airy and unempirical general- 
izations commonly bandied about as either definitions or interpretations of 
fascism. Closer examination almost always reveals that these generalizations 
do not apply to many, or even most, of the fascist movements—and sometimes 
to none at all. The problem has become particularly acute in Germany, where 
writers and scholars (commonly of Marxian, or what passes for Marxian, 
inspiration) generate firm abstractions about ‘‘fascism,” chiefly on the basis 
of the German experience.’ Since they frequently avoid empirical analysis 
almost altogether, the problem has often degenerated into a purely semantic 
debate about labels.” In general, therefore, I emphatically agree that what is 
referred to as European fascism cannot be reduced to an exact generic concept 
of uniform content, to a common ideology, or to some sort of unique personal- 
ity type. As Professor Allardyce has pointed out, I have elsewhere indicated 
my disagreement with any unifascist theory. 

Yet one question remains: is any comparative definition of “fascism” fea- 
sible—if we grant that we are not dealing with a unified generic concept—or 
should the term be avoided as a political category in any sense? At the 
conclusion of the section dealing with fascism as a generic concept, Professor 
Allardyce briefly considers the alternative of a short descriptive comparative 
typology or “fascist minimum.” He concludes that a set of common charac- 
teristics may be constructed with a greater or lesser degree of accuracy but 
doubts the utility even of this. To the question of whether or not the formula- 
tion of any. sort of “fascist minimum” or pluralist categorization is of any 
value, however, I would respond with a qualified “yes.” Historical under- 
standing requires us to identify certain common features or qualities of new 
forces within a given period, if only to recognize and clarify their differences 
and uniqueness. l 

A slightly different way of restating the dilemma would be to observe that a 
series of radical nationalist movements with revolutionary aims that were at 
one and the same time anti-Marxian, antiliberal, and anticonservative (in the 
conventional political sense) appeared in Europe between the world wars. Do 
they merit recognition as a category in some cautiously delimited and plural- 
istic schema for purposes of political analysis and classification? Or is it more 


1 For a solid analysis of some of the main problems involved in the German Marxian interpretations, see l 
A. G. Rabinbach, “Toward a Marxist Theory of Fascism and National Socialism,” Mew German Critique, 3 
(1974): 127-53. 
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accurate and satisfactory to emphasize their differences and perforce subsume 
them into some broader category of radical or revolutionary mass move- 
ments? This is a most difficult question of historical-political taxonomy; and, 
though the radically particularistic historian—interested only in the nomi- 
nalist approach—may respond that for him the question does not apply, those 
interested in systematic, comparative analysis cannot elude it. 

Putative fascists had great difficulty wrestling with this problem in the 1930s 
and were unable to resolve it satisfactorily even for themselves. Although in 
1930 Hitler briefly agreed that National Socialism would bring the “‘fascistiza- 
tion” of Germany and although Mussolini hailed Hitler’s triumph in 1933 as 
the victory of “German fascism,’* during 1934-35 the fascisti realized that 
major, indeed profound, differences existed between the Italian and German 
movements and broadcast their finding with their customary rhetoric and 
hyperbole.* Similarly, during the late 1920s and 1930s, the Mussolini regime, 
because of its “conservative” and “capitalist” cast, alienated the leading 
figures of various putatively fascist movements. When the Italians tried to 
identify and develop a sort of fascist International, they proved unable to 
define adequately either their own ideology or a common set of doctrines. 
This was due to the great gap between their own theory and practice in Italy 
and to the absence of any founding creed or sacred writing, as well as to the 
extreme differences between the approaches of various national groups or 
their lack of ideological clarity. Doctrines of race and anti-Semitism were a 
major stumbling block and the only mutual ground erstwhile fascists could 
find was acommon stress on radical nationalism, however variously defined. 

The question of generic “fascism” was a major problem for Spanish Falang- 
ists, who showed an increasing aversion to the word. Professor Allardyce 
shows that Doriot’s PPF disavowed the term, as did, I might add, the Belgian 
Rexists in their early years. Radical, nationalist, multiclass “new parties” 
tended to move in an increasingly authoritarian direction, but this did not by 
itself make them necessarily “fascist.” Ultimately, such unity as was achieved 
stemmed from Nazi influence, which grew with the German imperium. It is 
not an exaggeration to speak of the Nazification of radical nationalist or 
fascist movements in Europe after 1937-38. That trend, however, reflected 
increasing great-power dominance over otherwise multiform political mani- 
festations and did not last long enough or go far enough—owing both to lack 
of time and to inherent contradictions—to produce anything that could be 
called a single genus. 


THE PROBLEM REMAINS whether it is useful to set the new revolutionary 
nationalists off in some fashion from other radical or revolutionary groups, 
such as Communists, socialists, and anarchists on the Left and rightist 


8 See Meir Michaelis, “IĮ rapporti tra fascismo e nazismo prima dell’avento di Hitler al potere (:g22- 
1933),” Rivista Storica Italiana, 85 (1973): 544-600. 

1 For some excellent examples, see Denis Mack Smith’s ridiculing, sometimes misleading Mussolini’s 
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radicals and traditionalist reactionaries on the Right. I believe that, despite 
all the conceptual and empirical qualifications that must be recognized, the 
answer is still yes, as long as we recognize that we are dealing with a 
multiform, hypothetical category and not a unified phenomenon with a 
common ideology, common structure, common causes, or even common 
motivations. 

Postulation of a carefully delineated fascist ideal type does not require any 
of the Procrustean fittings or reductionist theories that Professor Allardyce 
has so effectively criticized. It simply recognizes that the revolutionary nation- 
alists of interwar Europe had certain things in common that set them off from 
other parties or groups, even though they possessed no absolute common 
identity among themselves and in fact disagreed profoundly, sometimes vio- 
lently, about major aspects of policy and doctrine. Such an ideal type or 
criterial definition need not be called ‘‘fascist,’’ save for convenience’s sake or 
out of respect for historical precedent. The typology would serve to distin- 
guish the more revolutionary, authoritarian nationalist groups from the radi- 
cal right-wing authoritarians, the Hitlers from the Hugenbergs, as it were, 
and from the more moderate constitutional authoritarians, like the Brtinings 
and Gil Robleses. Space forbids such an exercise here, and whether or not it is 
really worthwhile will probably depend on the importance individual scholars 
attach to general analytical categories. Political scientists studying political 
history presumably require something of the sort, but particularistic histo- 
rians, who are given to descriptive kinds of radical nominalism, may find the 
construct either unnecessary or too abstract and artificial for their individual 
studies. 

Even a multiform typology of fascism would properly refer to movements 
rather than to regimes. Only two of the putatively fascist movements devel- 
oped regimes, and they had little in common other than varying degrees of 
authoritarianism and varying degrees of nationalism. A “‘single-party-sys- 
tem” typology would cut broadly across all categories of regimes. Indeed, if 
the choice lies between reified, totally abstract, or narrowly reductionist 
unifascist theories and no typology at all, the latter is certainly preferable. I do 
not believe, however, that the alternatives are quite that stark. 


STANLEY G. PAYNE 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


HEO 


GILBERT ALLARDYCE HAS BROUGHT UP THE HEAVY ARTILLERY to bombard the 
enemy position: that of generic fascism or, as he calls it, “unifascism. ” But I 
fear that the cannon he uses are too large. In the attack on secondary 
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positions—such as the “bipolar viewpoint’”—one wonders, furthermore, 
whether he shoots with live ammunition or just with blanks. 

“Ockham’s razor,” to use Professor Allardyce’s metaphor, cannot be 
stopped arbitrarily, for it slices off all general concepts by declaring them to 
be mere flatus vocis—or “constructs,” to use the modern expression. But we do 
not need to fight the controversy between nominalists and realists all over 
again in order to see that a historical concept is not useless merely because it 
covers a variety of very different phenomena. ‘“‘Constitutionalism,”’ “‘liberal- 
ism,” and “parliamentarianism” are concepts that have had very different 
meanings in various European countries at different times. To discard these 
and other concepts for that reason would be to abandon the capacity to order 
and make comprehensible the great mass of historical facts with which they 
are concerned. One need not be a “realist” in the medieval sense to regard 
concepts as something more than mere intellectual constructions. When we 
speak of “brothers,” we mean a group of men whose resemblance is obviously 
established by nature itself. But how many differences can be discerned 
among them at the first close look! Hence, it is often better to differentiate, to 
speak, for example, of “unitary,” “dualistic,” or “federal constitutionalism.”’ 
Nevertheless, there must always be a “central meaning”: all kinds of constitu- 
tionalism must be distinguishable from all kinds of absolutism. 

Professor Allardyce is doubtless correct in his opinion that the word ‘“‘fas- 
cism” is one of the “most abused and abusive” terms in our political vocabu- 
lary. In scholarly usage, however, the term has been given a central signifi- 
cance so general that distinctions are unavoidable and yet so concrete that 
clear chronological limits for the phenomenon can be established. If I may cite 
my own work as an example, Hitler’s National Socialism was “radical fas- 
cism” and was very different from Mussolini’s “normal fascism.” Yet both 
were anti-Marxist movements that sought “to destroy the enemy by the 
evolvement of a radically opposed and yet related ideology and by the use of 
almost identical and yet typically modified methods, always, however, within 
the unyielding framework of national self-assertion and autonomy.’ In my 
opinion this definition is valid only for the period between the world wars, the 
period during which these kinds of movements characteristically appeared, 
and the period that must, therefore, be described as the “epoch of fascism. ” I 
cannot see that any of the differences cited by Allardyce is so grave and so 
unnoticed in the discussion up to this point as to require or even make 
advisable the abandonment of this concept when used with scholarly caution 
for scholarly purposes. 

Professor Allardyce himself cannot do without the concept. At one point he 
seeks to substitute the expression “‘throngs of nationalist radicals,” but else- 
where he speaks of the “men who came from the Left” and who had played a 
role in almost every allegedly fascist organization. In another place he asserts 
again that Hitler and Mussolini were the first to make lying a public virtue. 


2 Ernst Nolte, Three Faces of Fascism, trans. Leila Vennewitz (New York, 1966), 20-21. 
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‘“‘Throngs of nationalist radicals” also existed before the First World War, but 
they were not as a rule attractive to men of the extreme Left. Nor did any 
leader of a large party or chief of state in Europe during that period employ the 
lie as a standard technique of propaganda. Powerful parties and successful 
regimes of the extreme Right, which attracted numerous and known men of 
the Left and employed new techniques of propaganda and domination, are so 
patently different from “throngs of nationalist radicals” that one is compelled 
to form a new concept, if new wine is not to be poured. into old bottles. To 
summarize: in attacking fascism as a generic concept, Allardyce either strikes 
merely at the slogan that once played such an important part in the political 
struggle and has recently reappeared, or he follows too closely the trail of the 
nominalists, for whom all concepts and, hence, every historical interpretation 
is a mere “construct” of the intellect (the last sentence of Allardyce’s article 
actually points in this direction). 

Certainly, the common denominator of the movements and regimes belong- 
ing to the “fascist type” is difficult to grasp, since not only were all fascist 
parties embedded in their respective national environments, but, being na- 
tionalistic, they definitely wanted to be so embedded. Yet the utterances by 
Doriot and Mosley, cited by Professor Allardyce, were spoken in a particular 
context and can be easily matched by other utterances by the same men that 
acknowledge certain universal values. Fascism begins at the point where 
nationalism becomes radicalized and, therefore, changed. To contrast the 
multiplicity of European national fascisms in the era of the world wars with 
the alleged uniformity of the “Communist world movement” is not very 
helpful. That uniformity rested on uncontested domination by the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union as the only governing Communist Party. After 
World War II that unity quickly broke apart under the impact of the differ- 
ences and conflicts between nations and states. At the risk of over- 
simplification, one could say that the twentieth century is no longer clearly 
oriented in a national direction, but not yet in an international direction. 
Fascist as well as Communist parties bear witness to this fundamental fact 
despite their deep differences. l 

On some points Professor Allardyce’s criticism is valuable because it reveals 
how many possible interpretations have been worked out or refurbished by 
non-Marxists during the last fifteen years. From this point of view, the logical 
inconsistency of his three principal points (namely, if fascism is not a “‘generic 
concept,” there can eo ipso be no “‘fascist ideology” and no “fascist personality 
type”) is no obstacle. The. application of modernization theory can, indeed, 
lead to variegated results, and it is certainly true that the fascist ideology is 
not an ideology in the same sense that the great doctrines of the nineteenth 
century were. I cannot detect where Allardyce’s preferences lie: he appears 
not to accept A. F. K. Organski’s view of Hitler as “odd man out”; obviously 
he would like to separate the study of smaller movements that are often called 
fascistic from the Italian-German model; he is not satisfied with the bipolar 
pattern of interpretation because the Hitlerian episode is unique; but then he 
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himself employs the “unifascist” concept by maintaining that the memory of 
the Final Solution will probably always keep the idea of fascism (!) alive. 


THE QUESTIONS PROFESSOR ALLARDYCE RAISES are legitimate and necessary. I 
would, however, answer them with theses that differ from his: 

1. There is a political catchword, “fascism,” which has not been 
simply fabricated, and which can therefore be transformed into a 
concept that can be useful to scholars. 

2. The concept of fascism is difficult to establish because it relates 
to a phenomenon that is marked by paradoxes. It was simultane- 
ously national and international, reactionary and revolutionary, 
bourgeois and populist, modern and antimodern. 

3. From the multiplicity of forms comes a multiplicity of inter- 
pretations, the consequence of which should be not abandoning 
of the concept, but differentiating among the forms to arrive at a 
historical description that is as comprehensive as possible. 


ERNST NOLTE 
Free University of Berlin 


Reply: 


SOMEONE HAS SAID THAT DEFINITIONS CONCEAL the wildness of reality behind a 
wall of words. When that reality concerns men of flesh and blood acting 
together in collective movements, the words are likely to fail. Erasmus warned 
that all definitions are difficult; I would add that those words ending in “ism” 
are the worst. In this connection, Ernst Nolte is correct in criticizing my 
selective use of Ockham’s razor in the case of fascism. Truly, not only our 
concepts of fascism could be slashed to pieces by a radical nominalist critique, 
but also our whole conceptual vocabulary. Have no fear. Concepts are the 
inevitable inventions of intellectual life, and they will survive as long as 
scholars reflect on the common nature of individual things; to think is to 
generate concepts. There is no science here. Scholars, seemingly, have license 
to define things in any way they please, so long as their explanations are not 
self-contradictory or otherwise opposed to common logic. Therefore, most 
concepts will not fit like gloves. What is needed by all is a recognition that 
such descriptions—like all language—are largely evocative and metaphoric 
and that a measure of tolerance is generally required, tolerance for exceptions, 
for variations, and for error. Who among us does not dread the challenge of 
Voltaire: “If you wish to converse with me, define your terms.” Continually to 
demand such precision does not enhance communication so much as disrupt 
it, aggravate it, and make it wearisome. Doctor Johnson said that making 
dictionaries is dull work. 

I say these things to indicate that I am no Ockhamist and that, within 
reason, I am content to follow most verbal signs wherever they may lead and 
however vague or blurred they may appear. The term fascism, however, 
provides no direction. I have attempted to say of it what Arthur O. Lovejoy 
many years ago said of romanticism: ‘“The word romantic has come to mean 
so many things that, by itself, it means nothing. It has ceased to perform the 
function of a verbal sign.”* He preferred to speak of romanticisms, plural 
forms of what generally was interpreted as a single phenomenon. His advice 
was the traditional counsel of our profession: first understand each particular 
case, and the question of general concepts will take care of itself. Historians of 
fascism have received the same advice from their own masters. The way to 
understand Italian fascism, Renzo De Felice has taught, is to write its 
history.* Such projects in empirical research are the path along which De 
Felice and Karl Dietrich Bracher have led. One can commonly anticipate the 
results. The study of a particular movement in a particular place at a 
particular time generally leads to the conclusion that it was just that— 


? Lovejoy, “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, 39 
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particular, unique, and “‘not for export.” In history, facts and concepts are 
always uneasy bedfellows; in studies on fascism, no one has been able to get 
them together yet. What Lovejoy said of his various romanticisms, we can say 
of those various parties called fascism: “There may be some least common 
denominator of them all; but if so, it has never yet been clearly exhibited, and 
its presence is not to be assumed a priori.’” 

Some critics will accuse me of making too much of the differences between 
these parties. Sometimes they make too much of the similarities. Stanley G. 
Payne remarks wisely that historical understanding requires that both receive 
equal consideration. Yet similarities can be deceiving and differences illusory. 
Professor Nolte observes that a group of men need not have a family likeness 
in order to be brothers. A prudent person faced with such strangers would, 
however, naturally demand some proof of their relationship. Indeed, he 
should demand proof even from men with the likeness of twins, for many who 
resemble each other are not brothers. This is more like it. The issue is not that 
so-called fascist movements look different but may be related; it is that they 
look alike but may not be related. That Nolte would fix upon this image of 
brothers different in appearance but alike under the skin is not unexpected. 
For him, what makes men fascist is something deep in the personality, 
emotions that—like the genes of blood brothers—are possessed in common 
and rooted in nature itself. Emotions, however, can be known to historians 
only by external expressions, and the words and deeds of alleged fascists, as I 
have remarked, make treacherous historical testimony. I have observed that 
Doriot and Mosley emphasized the national character of their movements; 
Nolte replies correctly that they acknowledged certain supranationalist char- 
acteristics as well. Numerous conclusions are possible: one is that they talked 
out of both sides of their mouth; another is that the differences are resolved by 
the paradoxical nature of fascism itself. Like our own century, explains Nolte 
(“at the risk of oversimplification”’), which is neither clearly national nor in- 
ternational, fascism was nationalist and supranationalist at the same time. 
Further, we are told, it is also reactionary and revolutionary, bourgeois and 
populist, modern and antimodern. Some will agree that this, indeed, is a 
phenomenon of paradoxes, a unity of opposites with enough colors and con- 
trasts to resolve any number of contradictions and inconsistencies. Others 
will conclude simply that the emperor has no clothes. 

Words should not be permitted to become mysteries, symbols with a 
meaning obscure and indefinable. But some will always be more difficult than 
others. I confess that in my classroom I wield with abandon such terms as 
“constitutionalism”’ and ‘‘parliamentarianism,” and, therefore, I acknowl- 


? Lovejoy, “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,” 236. 

4 Nolte’s famous definition of fascism as primarily a form of anti-Marxism will not be discussed here. 
Interesting in this connection, however, are the remarks of Eugen Weber concerning what he has described 
as fascist movements in Rumania and even Hungary, areas where the workers were unorganized and the 
Communists weak and subdued. Here, where no significant enemy existed on the revolutionary Left, 
organizations such as the Legion of the Archangel Michael did not give anti-Marxism the high priority that 
it received among putative fascist groups in the West. See Weber, “The Men of the Archangel,” Journal of 
Contemporary History, 1 (1966): 104-05. 
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edge Professor Nolte’s comments on these troublesome abstractions. Things 
that change over time and space are difficult to cage in precise terms. Yet, 
when pressed to define these constructs, I believe that I know the approximate 
ground upon which to proceed. Others may disagree with the result, but 
generally we will be in the same realm of discourse. The debate on fascism 
knows no common ground. If the literature on interpretations of fascism 
exposes the categories within which we perceive the problem, it reveals as well 
that most of them are irreducible. Functional definitions, historical defini- 
tions, phenomenological definitions, definitions launched from every political 
direction pass each other like ships in the night. The reason, put simply, is 
that mismated phenomena continue to be called by one name. The word 
fascism appeared in history before the birth of many of the movements that 
claimed to be, or were accused of being, fascist. As the movements went their 
various ways, the word was stretched, abstracted, and inflated to perpetuate 
the illusion of their common identity. Nolte wishes to make a distinction 
between the commonplace and scholarly usage of the term. Both are a 
muddle. Unable to convert a sufficient following, most specialists continue 
with some private definition of their own. Most layman, on the other hand, 
continue without any definition at all: “We all know what it means.” 

Professor Nolte submits that I cannot do without the word fascism. I confess 
it. I have no other label for those “throngs of nationalist radicals” that he 
wants to pour into new bottles, nor do I have special information upon which 
to construct new theories about their substance. Anyway, the true complica- 
tion is not the word but what has been put into it. As Professor Payne 
comments, fascism has been reified, over-abstracted, and pumped full of air. 
To mix metaphors, I would say that it fattened on our will to believe in a 
“central significance” (Nolte) uniting all supposed fascist forms. I have 
explained already that, as empirical studies continue to demonstrate the 
variety of these. forms, prefixes continue to be employed to preserve the 
impression of their unity: the more studies, the more prefixes—‘‘clericofasc- 
ism,” “‘anarchofascism,”’ and so forth. The proliferation of prefixes does not 
disturb me, but the omnipotence of the noun does. Students of history will not 
think clearly on this subject as long as fascism is represented to them as an 
entity fundamentally uniform and absolute, something with hands and feet, a 
real presence incorporated in nature. Again, the problem is not the word but 
the power we give it. My message is that this power has increased, is 
increasing, and should be diminished. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? Those who like to know what they are talking about 
cannot at present say ‘‘fascism’”’ with a clear conscience, nor can they con- ` 
tinue indefinitely the pedantry of placing the term in quotation marks or 
qualifying it with adjectives of their own: “so-called” fascism, “reputed” 
fascism, and the like. Cautious but still mildly confident, Professor Payne 
believes that hope remains for a “fascist minimum.” He is not one to under- 
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estimate the task. Indeed, Solomon himself would be hard tested to devise a 
“‘multiform hypothetical category” for the fascism that Payne describes: a 
diversified phenomenon without “common ideology, common structure, com- 
mon causes, or even common motivations.” What Payne takes away from this 
phenomenon with one hand, however, he sometimes adds with the other. For 
example, his repeated description of these movements as “revolutionary” is 
likely to stir opposition on the Left. The debate over whether fascism was 
revolutionary or reactionary began on the day Mussolini became the first 
fascist; it is unlikely to end until historians agree on a definition for these two 
words as well. 

Being no nominalist historian, however, I generally value the search for 
analytical categories. But I value little the kind of ecumenism involved in the 
search for a fascist minimum. “Minimums” make sense only where “‘essen- 
tial” features can be distinguished from ‘“‘externals” and where similarities 
outweigh or at least are roughly equal to differences. Otherwise, one is merely 
calculating the lowest common denominator of essentially discrepant phe- 
nomena.” In studies of fascism the question remains open whether the parties 
involved were more alike or more dissimilar. I have noted that Professor 
Payne believes that the differences are as important to historical understand- 
ing as the similarities. I believe that they are more important. The hunt for a 
fascist minimum began among so-called fascists themselves at Montreux in 
1934, when the movements came away universally disappointed with the 
result. Really, is there anything in the recent literature to justify the faith that 
we can now do better ourselves? 

Some words, after all, can be returned to sanity. The term “‘total- 
itarianism,’? metamorphosed during the 1950s into superhistorical dimen- 
sions, has now largely been emptied of philosophic litter and is generally used 
with more economy and restraint. When word battles continue too long, 
however, some earnest scholars—perhaps like those keen but uncomfortable 
students described by Professor Payne—are likely to try to preserve their own 
sanity by disowning the whole enterprise. In Alfred de Musset’s Lettres de 
Dupuis et Cotonet, the good citizen Dupuis, after twelve years of ‘‘suffering,” 
despaired of the wrangles of Paris intellectuals over the meaning of romanti- 
cism and settled for the opinion of the rustics in the provinces. “In general,” 
he explained, “we give the word romanticism a definition easy to remember: 
we say it is synonymous with absurd, and we worry no more about it.” 


GILBERT ALLARDYCE 
University of New Brunswick 


5 Musset, Oeuvres complètes en prose (Paris, 1960), 822. 
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The Bureaucratic Phenomena 
of Imperial Russia, 1700-1905 


MARC RAEFF 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE MONOGRAPH Pravitel’sivennyt apparat samoderzhavnot 
Rossii v XIX veke [The Governmental Apparatus of Autocratic Russia in the 
Nineteenth Century] by P. A. Zaionchkovskii, the distinguished Soviet chroni- 
cler of Russian political history of the last century, offers occasion to take 
stock of recent scholarship dealing with the government of the empire.’ 
Indeed, since the 1950s in the West and more recently (and increasingly so) in 
the Soviet Union, substantial work has been done to obtain a comprehensive 
picture of the workings of imperial institutions and their personnel. Unques- 
tionably, an exhaustive account of that literature cannot be given in an article, 
particularly since an excellent and quite full survey of the major published 
studies is available in an earlier review article by Daniel T. Orlovsky.’ 
Furthermore, many recent contributions, based on extensive archival re- 
search, are still unpublished in doctoral dissertations and conference papers. 
My own modest aim here is to identify and assess the more significant 
conclusions reached by these studies and raise some questions for future 
research. 

As is the case of most governments, but perhaps to a greater degree in 
imperial Russia, the working of the state apparatus and its personnel is 
intimately tied to the country’s social and cultural life. Consequently, the 
dimension of time—the evolution of society and culture—should always be 
kept in mind; and, if it has done nothing else, the research of recent decades 
has graphically revealed the changing governmental structures behind a 
facade of seemingly immutable forms.* At least two major periods, dividing 


from each other somewhere between 1815 and 1848, may now be distinguished 


In the preparation of this essay I have used, along with published books and articles, a number of 
typescripts that were kindly shown to me. Naturally, the coverage is far from complete, since I am not 
in direct contact with all of the researchers active in this particular area of Russian history. I wish to 
thank the authors or editors of the unpublished material for the generosity and collegial spirit with which 
they have shared their work. , 

1 Zaionchkovskii, Pravitel’stuennyi apparat samoderzhavnoi Rossii v XIX v. (Moscow: “Mysl’,” 1978; pp. 288). 

2 Orlovsky, “Recent Studies on the Russian Bureaucracy,” Russian Review, 35 (October 1976): 448-67. 

* For a formal overview of the major institutions of the empire, see Erik Amburger, Geschichte der 
Behbrdenorganisation Russlands von Peter dem Grossen bis 1917, Studien zur Geschichte Osteuropas, no. 10 
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in the evolution of the imperial regime. These two major epochs may, of | 
course, be further subdivided; the reigns of Catherine II in the eighteenth 
century and of Nicholas I in the nineteenth were the seminal periods for the 
gestation of subsequent, far-reaching transformations. The dynamic picture 
thus obtained is the most significant achievement of recent scholarship, but 
there is still much dispute as to the basic forces and tensions that compose this 
dynamics. 


A MAJOR REASON FOR THIS LACK OF CONSENSUS is the close connection that Peter 
the Great’s Table of Ranks of 1722 established between the governmental 
apparatus and the country’s social structure. As a result of that connection, 
much of the research and literature on government personnel gets entangled 
with the complex questions of the empire’s social stratification and economic 
structure. Russian historians in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
(mostly of “liberal” political persuasion), parroting West European bourgeois 
prejudices, saw in the imperial state apparatus a mechanism for social, 
economic, and cultural oppression by the nobility. Naturally, Marxism—that 
quintessential bourgeois ideology—followed suit, further emphasizing the 
evil, conspiratorial character of the apparatus. Imperial policies were thus 
easily explained away as measures taken in the interest of the serf- and land- 
owning nobility. Difficulties did arise, of course, in trying to account for the 
state’s repeated espousal of and resort to policies inimical to the selfish class 
interests of the nobility, the most dramatic instance of which was the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in the reign of Alexander II. In this perspective, a major 
issue was the effectiveness of the Table of Ranks in tying membership in the 
imperial administration to noble status and privilege. Scholars have found 
themselves confronted with the problem of whether rank actually depended 
on service (as the legislation would have it) or on noble status (whatever that 
meant in the Russian context—quite a vexing problem in itself). A related 
issue was the economic status of government officials: Did high rank entail 
wealth or did great wealth facilitate attainment of high rank? These problems 
have not been easy to resolve since the available documentation has been 
spotty and unsatisfactory. Literary evidence and obiter dicta provided the 
grounds for generalizations that clearly had political implications. But some 
real progress has recently been made in this area of concern. 

Following the pioneer effort of Walter M. Pintner, several scholars—the 
late Sergei M. Troitskii, M. D. Rabinovich, and Brenda Meehan-Waters for 
the eighteenth century and Richard S. Wortman, W. Bruce Lincoln, and now 
P. A. Zaionchkovskii for the nineteenth—have studied the socio-economic 





(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1966; pp. xxxii, 622); and N. P. Eroshkin, Istoriia gosudarstuennykh uchrezhdenit dorevoliuts- 
ionnoi Rossii (2d ed., Moscow: “Vyssh. shkola,” 1968; pp. 368). For a descriptive analysis of the legislation 
pertaining to government officials in the first half of the nineteenth century, see Hans-Joachim Torke, “Das 
russische Beamtentum in der ersten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts,” in Forschungen zur Osteuropäischen Ge- 
schichte, 13 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, for Osteuropa-Institut an der Freien Universitat Berlin, 1967): 
7-345- 
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profiles of select groups of Russian government and army officials.* Service 
records found for some institutions have enabled these scholars to reconstruct 
career patterns and establish the social background and economic circum- 
stances of some officials. We should note, first, that the bulk of this unfortu- 
nately spotty evidence pertains to officials in the higher ranks, whose lives and 
fortunes were naturally better documented than those of their subordinates or 
“inferiors.”? These sources, furthermore, are insufficient to trace the antece- 
dents of the officials studied, so that with the exception of very prominent 
families we rarely have meaningful information for more than one generation. 
Thus, it is almost impossible to establish whether a given official or group of 
officials descended from the old Boiars or merely from families recently 
ennobled through service.’ The same difficulty arises in connection with 
property: had it been in the family for several generations or was it newly 
acquired as a result of service opportunities? The sources rarely tell us, In 
spite of these limitations, certain broad conclusions do emerge that provide 
specific data and some statistical information (for those who put greater faith 
in quantitative over qualitative evidence) to support previous generalizations 
and to qualify idées reçues. 

From these scholars’ findings the officials in the Russian imperial govern- 
ment clearly constituted a distinct social group that expanded in arithmetic 
progression throughout the eighteenth century and grew in geometric pro- 
gression in the nineteenth.* The groups’ membership was relatively open to 
newcomers and its status was not exclusively dependent upon birth, family, or 
wealth. These studies have also conclusively demonstrated that the bulk of the 
officials owned neither serfs nor land (or owned them in negligible amounts), 
although the highest dignitaries often were, of course, quite wealthy. To infer 
therefrom that state service (including favoritism and patronage) provided 
access to wealth rather than that wealth was a precondition for successful 
service would be reasonable. On the basis of admittedly fragmentary evidence 
Zaionchkovskii concluded, incidentally, that Russian officialdom at the end of 


1 Troitskii, Russkit absoliutizm i dvorianstvo v XVIII v.: Formirovanie biurokralii (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
“Nauka,” 1974; pp. 394); Rabinovich, “Sotsial ’noe proiskhozhdenie i imushchestvennoe polozhenie ofi- 
tserov reguliarnoi russkoi armii v kontse Severnoi voiny,” in N. I. Pavlenko, L. A. Nikiforov, and M. Ia. 
Volkov, eds., Rasstia v period reform Petra I (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka,” 1973; pp. 384), 133-71; Meehan - 
Waters, Aulocracy and Aristocracy: The Russian Elite, 1689-1761 (forthcoming): Wortman, The Development of a 
Russian Legal Consciousness (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976; pp. xi, 345); Lincoln, The Tsar’s Most 
Loyal Servitors: Russia’s Enlightened Bureaucracy (1825-1881) (forthcoming); and Zaionchkovskii, Pravi- 
tel’stvennyt apparat samoderzhavnoi Rossii v XIX v. For the first important study by Pintner, see his “The Social 
Characteristics of the Early Nineteenth-Century Russian Bureaucracy,” Slavic Review, 29 (September 1970): 
429-43; and, for a convenient summary of these and subsequent findings, see Walter M. Pintner and Don 
Karl Rowney, eds., Russian Officialdom from the 17th to the 20th Century: The Bureaucratization of Russian Society 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, forthcoming), chaps. 8, g. 

5 Genealogies are particularly difficult to trace in the case of the Russian nobility. For a good in- 
troduction to that thorny problem by its most distinguished expert in recent times, see S. B. Veselovskii, 
Issledovaniia po istorit klassa sluzhilykh zemlevtadel’tsev (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka,” 1969; pp. 582), esp. 7- 
38. 
€ In 1796 there were fifteen to sixteen thousand officials for a population of approximately thirty-six 
million; in 1851 there were over seventy-four thousand officials for a population of about sixty-nine million; 
and in 1903 there were about three hundred and eighty-five thousand officials for a population (according to 
the census of 1897) of one hundred and twenty-nine million. Zaionchkovskii, Pravitel’stvennye apparat 
samaderzhaunoi Rossii v XIX v., 221. 
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the nineteenth century did not get much involved in capitalist forms of wealth 
(shares, stocks, factories, and the like) and that apparently the regulations 
against conflicts of interest in this form were rather effective.” 

Just as a bottle may be viewed as either half empty or.half full, historians 
can say, on the one hand, that the Petrine legislation was ineffective because 
so many officials (especially in the upper ranks) were nobles or, on the other, 
that it was effective because so many other officials (especially in the middle 
and lower echelons) were of nonnoble backgrounds. Naturally, over several 
generations members of Russia’s officialdom had a better chance for promo- 
tion to the upper ranks than did outsiders in entering those ranks and, thus, 
. came to constitute the upper stratum of service, especially since rank (accord- 
ing to the Table of 1722) did entail noble status until the end of the imperial 
regime in spite of increasingly restrictive patterns of promotion. Nor should it 
be forgotten, as we are reminded by Helju A. Bennett,® that decorations and 
knightly orders awarded for length of service also conferred noble status; 
longevity in service in itself could, therefore, be the first step of a successful 
career pattern for the children and grandchildren of an official. In the eigh- 
teenth century the high proportion of nobles in service, despite the “‘demo- 
cratic” provisions of the Petrine Table of Ranks, should not be surprising, 
especially in view of the role of the military in the administration.’ The 
Russian state had no alternative sources for recruiting its officials; unlike the 
anciens régimes of Prussia and France, Russia did not have a rural or an urban 
“bourgeoisie, ” petty local officials (patrimonial or provincial), learned profes- 
sions (clerical, legal, or medical), and so forth. This restricted pool for 
recruitment helps explain the employment of the children of soldiers and 
clergy along with ethnic outsiders (the Ukrainians, for instance), the common 
practice of the Russian government from the late eighteenth century onward. 
Naturally, after 1861 recruitment into the lower ranks of government service 
was expanded still further to include the new social groups that emerged as a 
consequence of the empire’s rapid modernization. 

Although the tsar’s service in Muscovy had provided land and serfs, after 
Peter the Great these perquisites were no longer automatic. In the course of 
the eighteenth century this pattern became even less normal, and it virtually 
disappeared during the nineteenth. To accept the notion that the imperial 
service class was representative of the serf- and land-owning nobility is, 
therefore, difficult. And did officials necessarily have to represent the eco- 
nomic interests of others? Did they have to serve as instruments of another 
class? This conspiratorial view of government, held by the French liberals and 
revolutionaries of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, was 


1 For the situation in the eighteenth century, see Troitskii, Russkit absoliutizm i dvorianstvo v XVIII v.; and, 
for the end of the nineteenth century, see the data collected in Zaionchkovskii, Pravitel’stuennyi apparat 
samoderzhavnoi Rossii v XIX v., chap. 4. 

? Bennett, “Chiny, Ordena, Autocracy: Institutions Affecting Officialdom in Russia,” in Pintner and 
Rowney, Russian Officialdom from the 17th to the 2oth Century, chap. 7. 

® Robert D. Givens, “Eighteenth-Century Nobiliary Career Patterns and Provincia] Government,” in 
Pintner and Rowney, Russian Officialdom from the 17th to the 20th Century, chap. 5. 
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taken over by that most representative of bourgeois ideologists Karl Marx, 
and, couched in general terms, became unquestioned truth for many. But, as 
Roland Mousnier has effectively argued, economic interests were not neces- 
sarily the main motive for group behavior; prior to the development of 
“modern” economic structures, status and the intangibles of glory and pres- 
tige could be just as important. Status conferred by state service was crucial 
in the Russian case, for the government was quite parsimonious about mate- 
rial compensation while very generous in providing outward marks of author- 
ity that, incidentally, could in turn provide opportunities for graft—a signifi- 
cant item in view of the low salaries. This consideration justifies the 
inclusion in officialdom of clerks and other officials below those who com- 
prised the hierarchy in the Table of Ranks; for these more lowly servants of 
the state shared with their superiors an authority and the extralegal sources of 
revenue denied anyone outside of officialdom, and their children frequently 
enjoyed preferential treatment if they followed in their fathers’ paths.*? Their 
inclusion received legal recognition and appropriate regulation through the 
creation of chancery clerkships in the reign of Nicholas I. 

In view of this situation and the rapid expansion of the number of officials, 
the highest-ranking dignitaries were in a particularly favorable position to 
perpetuate their pre-eminence. The personal nature of the autocrat’s power 
and the limited circle from which Peter the Great and his successors could 
draw their servants tended to restrict the candidates for high office to mem- 
bers of those older families whose role in the government had become tradi- 
tional." Quite naturally, these officials endeavored to preserve their position 
by inbreeding and socially discriminating against newcomers.** Thus, a rela- 
tively small number of families managed to perpetuate themselves in positions 


W Mousnier, Les Institutions de la France sous la monarchie absolue, 1598-1789, vol. 1: Société et Hat (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1974; pp. 586), esp. bk. 1, and Les Hiérarchies sociales de 1450 à nos jours 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, .969; pp. 196). Also see the comparative material in Roland 
Mousnier, ed., Problèmes de stratification sociale: Actes du colloque international, 1966, Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres et Sciences humaines de Paris-Sorbonne, série “Recherches,” vol. 43, Travaux du Centre de 
Recherches sur la Civilisation de l’Europe moderne, no. 5 (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1968; 
pp. 284). 

H For several illustrations of budgets of individuals and of salary scales, see Zaionchkovskii, Pravi- 
tel’sluennyi apparat samoderzhavnai Rossii v XIX v., 81-90. 

122 Troitskii, Russkii absoliutizm i dvorianstvo v XVIII v. For the problem of bureaucratic morality in 
particular, see Torke, “Das russische Beamtentum in der ersten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts,” 224. 

3 Harold A. McFarlin, “The Extension of the Imperial Russian Service to the Lowest Office Workers: 
The Creation of the Chancery Clerkship, 1827-1833,” Russian History, 1, pt. 1 (1974): 1-17. 

" Recent scholarship, in particular the studies of Robert O. Crummey, has conclusively demonstrated 
the dramatic expansion of the Muscovite governmental apparatus in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. See, for example, Crummey, “The Origins of the Noble Official: The Boiar Elite, 1613-1689,” in 
Pintner and Rowney, Russian Officialdom from the 17th to the 20th Century, chap. 3, and “The Reconstitution of 
the Boiar Aristocracy, 1613-1645,” in Forschungen zur osteuropäischen Geschichte, 18 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, for Osteuropa-Institut an der Freien Universitat Berlin, 1973): 187-220; the papers given at the 
Conference on Muscovite and Medieval Russia held at Berlin in June 1978, forthcoming in Forschungen zur 
osteuropäischen Geschichte; and Borivoj Plavsic, ‘‘Seventeenth-Century Russian Chanceries and Their Staff,” 
in Pintner and Rowney, Russian Officialdom from the 17th to the 20th Century, chap. 2. For statistical data that is 
now available, see Ia. E. Vodarskii, Naselenie Rossii v kontse XVII-nachale XVIII veka (Chislennost’, soslovno- 
klassovyt sostav, razmeshchenie) (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka,” 1977; pp. 262). 

18 Only a small number of the foreigners taken into imperial service in the reign of Peter the Great were 
assimilated into the Russian “aristocratic elite” in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
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of decisive importance at court and in the top echelons of government. These 
dignitaries, in turn, had their own clienteles and cliques, whose members they 
tried to place in strategic service positions. The dignitaries’ own positions 
were, however, as often as not determined by the sovereign’s favor. The. 
resultant personal insecurity, instability, and rivalry within this group largely 
explains why it did not constitute an oligarchy sensu stricto—the ‘attempt of 
1730 in that direction ended in complete failure.** It is the particular merit of 
Brenda Meehan-Waters to have shown the survival of this pattern from Mus- 
covite to post-Petrine times and of David L. Ransel to have illustrated its 
operation during the reign of Catherine H.” Jean-Pierre LeDonne has 
rounded out the picture by demonstrating that service with specific cliques of — 
dignitaries substantially influenced the recruitment and appointment of sena- 
tors and governors.” Similar studies are needed to verify the impression that 
the pattern continued in the nineteenth century, at least at court and among 
the innermost circles of imperial advisors. Although not necessarily entrusted 
with administrative positions, those most influential around the ruler not only 
formed cliques but were themselves members of, or associated through mar- 
riage with, clans that had been prominent in this manner."® Only occasionally 
did a complete outsider—like General A. A. Arakcheev or General A. Kh. 
Benkendorf, for example—reach such an official position of influence; and the 
general scorn in which such an outsider was held often arose less from his 
policies than from his status as an upstart or outsider. One might perhaps 
push the point further and ask whether the well-attested, interdepartmental 
rivalries (for example, interior versus finance) at the end of the nineteenth 
century were not an updated form of the clique politics that had dominated 
the eighteenth century. The events of the last decade of the reign of Nicholas 
II would seem to provide indirect evidence that suth a situation still obtained 
and that it contributed significantly to the violent end of the imperial regime. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DEMISE OF THE IMPERIAL REGIME leads to the often- 
mentioned, but not well-studied, central problem of Russian political history. 
and thought, that of the nature of the autocrat’s power and role. In recent 
years some work has been done on this facet of the imperial regime, and older 


18 For the most recent account of the crisis of 1730, see James Cracraft, “The Succession Crisis of 1730: A 
View from the Inside,” Canadian American Slavic Studies, 12 (Spring 1978): 60-85. Also see Meehan-Waters, 
Autocracy and Aristocracy: The Russian Elite, 1689-1761, chap. 6. 

7 Meehan-Waters, “The Muscovite Noble Origins of the Russians in the Generalitet of 1730,” Cahiers du 
monde russe el soviélique, 12 (January-March, 1971): 28-75, and Autocracy and Aristocracy: The Russian Elite, 
1689-1761, chap. 6; and Ransel, The Politics of Catherinian Russia: The Panin Party (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1975; pp. x, 327). 

1 LeDonne, “Appointments to the Russian Senate, 1762-1795,” Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, 16 
(January-March 1975): 27-56, and “The Evolution of the Governor’s Office, 1727-1764,” Canadian American 
Slavic Studies, 12 (Spring 1978): 86-115. 

18 We need a study along these lines of the so-called Unofficial Committee of Alexander I and of the 
“Senatorial Party” in the same reign as well as of the prominent members of thé court and the Ministry of 
Domains in the reigns of Alexander II and Alexander III. Equally important is a prosopographical 
investigation of the emperor’s flige’ ad’tutanly. 
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studies exist for the earlier period.” The late Michael Cherniavsky made 
several provocative observations about the image of the ruler and its relation- 
ship to the people.”* Bruce Lincoln, P. A. Zaionchkovskii, and Theodore K. 
Taranovski have tried to describe and analyze the autocrat’s authority and 
role in the cases of Nicholas J and Alexander III.” So far, however, these 
efforts have largely focused on specific personalities of rulers and favorites and 
have tended, as a consequence, to underscore individual] subjective traits. Yet, 
as Taranovski has made clear in his study, the power of the autocrat as an 
institution remained intact throughout the entire imperial regime. The insti- 
tutional authority of autocracy proved to be decisive at strategic moments in 
the regime’s history—for example, during the Decembrist revolt, the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, and “‘counterreforms” of the 1880s, and the aftermath of 
1905. 

One thing is, however, clear: inasmuch as the officials increasingly de- 
pended upon service for their livelihood, responsibility, and status, they were 
loathe to abandon their special personal relationship to the sovereign. Their 
reluctance is particularly understandable since no regularized system of law 
and judicial hierarchy protected them in the performance of their duties or 
safeguarded them from the consequences of even routine actions.” Further- 
more, as the officials did not represent—or identify with—any social or 
economic class, they had no power base outside that of the autocrat. They 
developed their professional ethos and personal system of values entirely in . 
terms of their loyalty to the person of the ruler and their function as his 
representatives and executors.” Until the late eighteenth century this attitude 
was further reinforced by the great insecurity of person and property to which 
the dignitaries and their clienteles were exposed (without any regard for their 
“noble” status). As Meehan-Waters has shown so well, confiscation of prop- 
erty, exile, and imprisonment were the ever-present threats (and all too often 
the lots as well) of the seemingly high and mighty in the first half of the 


' 


2 M. A. D’iakonov, Vlast’ moskouskikh gosudarei ( Ocherki iz istorii politicheskikh idei drevnei Rusi do kontsa XVI 
veka (St. Petersburg: Tip. I. N. Skorokhodova, 1899; reprint ed., The Hague: Mouton, 1969; pp. 224); 
Vladimir Val’denberg, Drevnerusskie ucheniia o predelakh tsarskoi vlasti (Petrograd: [A. Benke] 1916; reprint ed., 
The Hague: Europe Printing, 1966; pp. 463); and Helmut Neubauer, Car und Selbsthercscher: Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Autokratie in Russland (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1964; pp. 236). 

*} Cherniavsky, Tsar and People: Studies in Russian Myths (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961; pp. xix, 
258). 

22 Lincoln, Nicholas 1, Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russias (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1978; 
pp. 424); Zaionchkovskii, Rosstiskoe samoderzhavie v kontse XIX stoletiia ( Politicheskaia reaktsita Bokh—nachala gokh 
godov) (Moscow: ‘‘Mysl’,” 1970; pp. 442), esp. chap. 1; and Taranovski, ‘The Politics of Counter-Reform: 
Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander III, 1881-1894” (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1976). 

73 Of particular interest in this connection are the diaries of the censor, A. V. Nikitenko, and those of the 
ministers P. A. Valuev (1861-76) and D. A. Miliutin (1873-82). See Nikitenko, Dnevnik, ed. I. Ia. Aizen- 
shtok, 3 vols. (Leningrad: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo khudozhestvennoi literatury, 1955-56; pp. xlii, 541, 
650, 580); Valuev, Dnevnik P. A. Valueva, ministra vnulrennikh del, ed. P. A. Zaionchkovskii, 2 vols. (Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo “Nauka,” 1961; pp. 420, 586); and Miliutin, Dnevnik D. A. Miliutina, ed. P. A. Zaionchkovskii, 4 
vols. (Moscow: [Tipografiia Biblioteki imeni V. I. Lenina] 1947-50; pp. 253, 290, 323, 201). 

** Torke, “Das russische Beamtentum in der ersten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts”; and Taranovski, “The 
Politics of Counter-Reform: Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander III,” esp. chaps. 1, 2. 
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eighteenth century.” The sense of insecurity waned in the reign of Catherine 
II, but it revived under Paul I. With Alexander I and his successors, the life 
and property of the officials became more secure but their position and status 
did not; the old syndrome of insecurity was not easily overcome. As Tara- ` 
novski has shown, concern for one’s position in the hierarchy remained a 
powerful, even the determining, factor in the behavior and decisions of high 
officials to the very end of the regime.” Manipulation of this situation enabled 
Alexander II to get the emancipation enacted and Alexander III to implement 
the policy of counterreforms.”” The absence of a genuine code and the in- 
adequacies of the judiciary system—even after its thoroughgoing reform in 
1864—only served to perpetuate the conditions that permitted the autocrat to 
preserve the full range of his personal power for intervention and decision, 
precluding the development of a true Rechtsstaat guaranteeing the security of 
officials as well as of the subjects.” 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT FINDINGS OF RECENT SCHOLARSHIP is the changing 
nature of Russian officialdom, more particularly the seminal role of the 
transformations in the first half of the nineteenth century. The impression 
gained, which needs underpinning through further detailed study, is that the 
groundwork for change was laid in the reign of Alexander I, although the 
much better-documented reign of Nicholas I logically extended and brought 
to completion the process begun at the start of the century. First, officialdom 
separated from the serf- and land-owning class, even from educated “society” 
tout court. Indeed, an educated elite whose members led private lives indepen- 
dent of the government arose in Russia for the first time during the reign of 
Alexander 1. The most visible signs of that process are the emergence of 
professional writers (Nikolai Karamzin and Alexander Pushkin, for example), 
of literary societies (Arzamas, “Friendly Literary Society,” and the like), and 
of the growing number of public lectures and other academic interests among 
the upper classes of the two capitals.” These- manifestations were accom- 


75 Meehan-Waters, Autocracy and Anstocracy: The Russian Elite, 1689-1761, chap. 4, and her forthcoming 
article on the political tri:!s and confiscations in the eighteenth century, “Elite Politics and Autocratic 
Power,” in Anthony G. Cross, ed., Great Britain and Russia in the Eighteenth Century—Comparisons and Contrasts 
(Newtonville, Mass.: Oriental Research Partners, forthcoming). 

2 Taranovski, “The Politics of Counter-Reform: Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander 
HI,” esp. chap. 5. 

27 Daniel Field, The End of Serfdom: Nobility and Bureaucracy in Russia, 1855-1861, Russian Research Center 
Studies, no. 75 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1976; pp. viii, 472); Zaionchkovskii, Rosstiskoe 
samaderzhavie v kontse XIX stoletiia; and Taranovski, “The Politics of Counter-Reform: Autocracy and 
Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander III,” chap. 5. 

28 On the problem of codification, see Wortman, The Development of a Russian Legal Consciousness; and 
Taranovski, “The Politics of Counter-Reform: Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander ITI,” 
esp. chaps. 2, 3. For an overview of the nature of Russian legal materials, see P. A. Zaionchkovskii, ed., 
Spravochniki po istorii dorevoliutsionnot Rossii: Bibliograficheskti ukazatel’ (2d ed., Moscow: “Kniga,” 1978; pp. 
639), 23-36. 

2 Tu. M. Lotman, ‘‘Dekabrist v povsednevnoi zhizni (Bytovoe povedenie kak istoriko-psikhologicheskaia 
kategoriia),” in V. G. Bazanov and V. E. Vatsuro, eds., Literaturnoe nasledie dekabristov (Leningrad: Izda- 
tel’stvo “Nauka,” Leningradskoe otdelenie, 1975; pp. 400), 25-74; and V. G. Bazanov, Uchenaia respublika 
(Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka,” Leningradskoe otdelenie, 1964; pp. 461). 
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panied by a growth in the number of officials and their increasing profession- 
alization. One of the landmarks of this process was the set of acts that made 
educational achievement (as tested by examinations) a requirement for pro- 
motion. That this legislation was strenuously resisted and frequently 
breached is certainly true, but in the long run it proved effective in changing 
the character of officialdom.” Education increasingly became a requirement 
for any member of the elite, most particularly for those who served the state. 
To make fulfilling these educational requirements possible, new universities 
and elite schools (such as the lycées of Bezborodko and Tsarskoe Selo) were 
established and new disciplines (such as public law, statistics, and political 
economy) were introduced into the curriculum at the same time that aca- 
demic contacts with the West were intensified and expanded.™ 

As Pintner, Lincoln, and Wortman have well documented and the material 
in Zaionchkovskii’s monograph confirms, the trend was reinforced in the 
reign of Nicholas I—a reign that, despite its “conservative” or even ‘“‘reaction- 
ary” character and stultifying spiritual atmosphere, was seminal in the devel- 
opment of professional and technical education in Russia.** During this 
period the first generation of “liberal” professional bureaucrats was trained 
and formed. This group was entirely dependent on the state for its livelihood 
and careers and exclusively devoted to the good and interests of the country, 
insofar as those bureaucrats conceived that good and these interests.** Note- 
worthy also is the training of a group of legal experts (a by-product of Michael 
Speranskii’s efforts at codification), who subsequently produced the great 
judiciary reform of 1864 and introduced some of the notions and ideals of a 
Rechtsstaat into Russian public life after 1861.°° That these legal experts were so 
few and that they did not take control of the bureaucratic apparatus (largely 
because codification was not brought to full conclusion) served to preserve the 
traditional role of the autocrat and to maintain the older ethos and methods 
intact.” As a result, additional strain and conflict developed within the ranks 
of officialdom, and administrative arbitrariness continued to reign unfettered. 

This process also resulted in a sharper cleavage between the staffs in the 


3 For the best account, see Torke, “Das russische Beamtentum in der ersten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts,” chap. 3. 

31 Harold A. McFarlin has an interesting reading of Gogol’s “Overcoat” in light of the legislation on 
educational requirements for promotion; see his forthcoming article in Canadian American Slavic Studies. 

32 James T. Flynn, “The Universities, the Gentry, and the Russian Imperial Services, 1815-1825,” 
Canadian Slavic Studies, 2 (Winter 1968): 486-503, and “The Universities in the Russia of Alexander I: 
Patterns of Reform and Reaction” (Ph.D. dissertation, Clark University, 1964). His monograph on the 
subject, including the reign of Nicholas I, will, I hope, be published soon. 

3% In addition to the works of these scholars cited above, see Nicholas Riasanovsky, A Parting of the Ways: 
Government and the Educated Public in Russia, 1801-1855 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1976; pp. viii, 


323). 

i W. Bruce Lincoln, “The Genesis of an ‘Enlightened’ Bureaucracy in Russia, 1825-1856,” Jahrbücher für 
Geschichte .Osteuropas, new ser., 20 (September 1972): 321-30, and The Tsar’s Most Loyal Servitors: Russia’s 

Enlightened Bureaucracy ( 1825-1881). 
- * Wortman’s The Development of a Russian Legal Consciousness has superseded all previous studies on that 
subject. 

38 For an illuminating analysis of the Polizeistaat and Rechtsstaat orientations within imperial officialdom, 
see Taranovski, “The Politics of Counter-Reform: Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander 
III,” esp. chap. 3. 
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central governmental institutions and those in the provincial administrative 
offices.” A functional specialization developed, first among central and local 
officials and then within departments like finance, interior, and transporta- 
tion. The “generalist” of the eighteenth century who moved from military to 
civil duties and from central to local offices and back again became increas- 
ingly rare. The results were not necessarily beneficial; in the absence of 
serious prospects for promotion to the central institutions, the local officials 
became an inferior category of second raters, stuck in routine and afraid of 
change. Their shortcomings delayed the “‘systematization of government,” in 
George L. Yaney’s somewhat cumbersome but correct phrase, and the 
inability of the central government to reach all of its subjects effectively 
proved to be a serious handicap to the implementation of reforms and to the 
economic modernization of the country. Richard G. Robbins, Jr., ‘Taranovski, 
and Zaionchkovskii have shown that the local administrations, especially the 
governors and their staffs, were the main support of the truly reactionary 
efforts to undo the reforms of Alexander II and to turn the clock back in the 
1880s and 1890s. They exacerbated the conflict between “government” and 
“society” and dangerously eroded the willingness of the dynamic elements of 
society to support the regime. 

On the basis of studies by Lincoln and Taranovski, which find graphic 
illustration in the detailed analyses of the emancipation by P. A. Zaionch- 
kovskii, Terence Emmons, and Daniel Field, Russian officialdom from the 
middle of the nineteenth century divided into “‘liberal” and reform-minded 
administrators and conservative, though not necessarily reactionary, offi- 
cials. Whether the split was fundamentally ideological in nature (as Tara- 
novski has suggested) may be questioned—at least until further evidence is 
amassed. But a split obviously did occur, and it did interfere with the proper 
implementation of the great reforms and the smooth functioning of adminis- 
tration and did enable Alexander III to introduce his nefarious counter- 


37 Pintner, “The Social Characteristics of the Early Nineteenth-Century Russian Bureaucracy”; 
Zaionchkovskii, Pravitel ’stvennyi apparat samoderzhavnoi Rossii v XIX v.; Taranovski, “The Politics of Counter- 
Reform: Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander III,” esp. chap. 5; and Henry Hirschbiel, 
“A Social Profile of Local Administration in Nikolaevan Russia: Kiselev’s District Captains,” unpublished 
paper. (Hirschbiel’s dissertation on the same topic was unavailable to me; Hirschbiel, “The District 
Captains of the Ministry of State Properties in the Reign of Nicholas I: A Case Study of Russian Provincial 
Officialdom, 1838-1856” [Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1978].) For general background, see 
S. Frederick Starr, Decentralization and Self-Government in Russia, 1830-1870 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1972; pp. xiii, 386); and, for a particular instance, see Jean-Pierre LeDonne, “La réforme de 1883 au 
Caucase: Un exemple d’administration régionale russe,” Cahiers du monde russe et soviélique, 8 (January— 
March 1967): 21-35. 

38 Yaney, The Systematization of Russian Government: Social Evolution in the Domestic Administration of Imperial 
Russia, 1711-1905 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1973; pp. xvi, 430). 

3 Zaionchkovskii, Rossitskoe samoderzhavie v kontse XIX stoletiia; Robbins, Famine in Russia, 1891-92: The 
Imperial Government Responds to a Crisis, Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1975; pp. xiv, 262); and Taranovski, “The Politics of Counter-Reform: 
Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander III.” Also see Robbins’s forthcoming biography of 
Count Plehve. 

“° Zaionchkovskii, Provedenie v zhizn’ krest’ianskoi reformy 1861 g. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo sotsial ’no-ekonomi- 
cheskoi literatury, 1958; pp. 468); Emmons, The Russian Landed Gentry and the Peasant Emancipation of 1861 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968; pp. ix, 483); and Field, The End of Serfdom: Nobility and 
Bureaucracy in Russia, 1855-1861. 
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reforms.*' That split surely also contributed to the failure of a Rechtsstaat to 
emerge in Russia. It is indeed arguable that, in the absence of clearly defined 
administrative rules and fully codified law, a genuine bureaucratic system 
could not develop, despite the presence of many particular phenomena of 
bureaucracy.*? Almost in spite of themselves, both Wortman and Taranovski, 
who have shown the presence of a legal consciousness among some high 
officials and who have tried hard to make the judiciary reform of 1864 a major, 
turning point in the history of the imperial system, are led to chronicle and 
document the ultimate failure of the struggle for a rule of law. Imperial Russia 
had become a Reglamenisstaat but never became a Rechtsstaat; the emperor’s 
Machtspruch remained an ever-present reality, even if it was not always in- 
voked. 

Crucial to the nature and role of government officials in determing the 
destinies of the country was their relationship to the people. How did this 
bureaucracy work? How did the various offices and institutions of the govern- 
ment, both local and central, operate? Only the very first steps have been 
taken so far to answer these questions—and only for the later period of the 
empire at that.** Several dissertations and monographs have been concerned 
with specific institutions (the ministries of education and interior or the office 
of the land captain, for example),“‘ and some important administrative events 
have also received monographic treatment (like the governmental response to 
the famine of 1891).** Detailed descriptions of the elaboration of significant 
legislation have been undertaken and some results are available on the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, the establishment of the zemstvos, the reform of the 
judiciary, the implementation of the counterreforms, the revision of the elec- 
tion rules, and the institution of Peter Stolypin’s agrarian reforms. But what is 
needed are concrete analyses of the relationship between officials and sub- 
jects, of the images and perceptions on the part of both administrators and 
administered, and of the mythology of power. Literature can, of course, be 
revealing in many respects; but the works of Michael Saltykov-Shchedrin, 
Vladimir Korolenko, and Alexander Kuprin as well as of Nikolai Gogol and 
Fedor Dostoevsky (to name but a few) are fraught with polemical and 
ideological distortions and frequently merely serve to reinforce stereotypes 
rather than to come to grips with reality. 

“! Taranovski, “The Politics of Counter-Reform: Autocracy and Bureaucracy in the Reign of Alexander 
m, fa SE aware of the danger of using .Prussia as a yardstick or setting up an ideal type against 
which to measure historical reality. But for heuristic purposes it can be very suggestive. 

4# Jean-Pierre LeDonne’s comprehensive study of eighteenth-century administration will, no doubt, fill 
the gap for the earlier period. In the meantime, we have to rely upon the forma! descriptive handbooks. See 
L. A. Steshenko and K. A. Sofronenko, Gosudarstuennyt stroi Rossii v pervot chetuerti XVIII veka (Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo Moskovskogo universiteta, 1973; pp. 120); and A. V. Chernov, Gosudarstvennye uchrezhdeniia Rossii 
v XVII veke (Zakonodatel'nye materialy): Spravochnoe posobie (Moscow: Moskovskii gosudarstvenny istoriko- 
arkhivnyi institut, 1960; pp. 579). 

“ Allen Sinel, The Classroom and the Chancellery: State Educational Reform in Russia under Count Dmitry Tolstoi, 
Russian Research Center Studies, no. 72 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1973; pp. xii, 335); and 
J. I. Mandel, ‘‘Paternalistic Authority in the Russian. Countryside, 1856-1906” (Ph.D. dissertation, Colum- 


bia University, 1978). 
* Robbins, Famine in Russia, 1891-1892: The Imperial Government Responds to a Crisis. 
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A significant facet of the interaction between government and population is 
the relationship between officials and society. Russian historians have as- 
sumed that, from the eighteenth century onward, and more particularly since 
the reign of Nicholas I, government and society starkly opposed one another. 
This opposition allegedly existed even when officialdom presumably consisted 
primarily of nobles; yet the nobles of that-time perceived the official as an 
enemy. The conflict between the nobility and officialdom came into the open 
at the time of the elaboration of the great reforms under Alexander II. The 
officials—that is, the government—were seen as the enemies of society—that 
is, the serf- and land-owning nobility. And in the short run most reforms were 
certainly detrimental to the so-called ruling class of imperial Russia. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the bureaucracy—the state—came to be viewed as the 
primary enemy not only by the intelligentsia and revolutionaries but also by 
educated society, mainly the landowners and professional people. This vast 
subject still awaits its investigators, though such studies as those by Emmons 
on the emancipation and Robbins on the famine have done a great deal to 
bring the topic into focus and to illuminate some of its features. As recent 
dissertations written under the direction of Leopold H. Haimson have shown, 
Russian officials (however misguided their actual policies were) by and large 
were more concerned with peasants and workers than with the bourgeoisie, 
the landowners, and the nobles. A policy pattern that came home to roost 
began under Stolypin, who endeavored to restructure public life by striking 
an alliance with the land-owning nobility (at least their economically viable 
sector). 

This situation also lay at the root of the conflicts between local society and 
local officials and the ambivalences that arose in connection with devising 
local administrative structures. The unhappy history of the zemstvos and of 
the various efforts to delegate local administrative functions to truly represen- 
tative individuals amply illustrate these difficulties. The main cause of these 
unfortunate developments was that, in contrast to the practices of England, 
Prussia, and post-Napoleonic France, the Russian imperial regime could not, 
and did not wish to, draw on the services of local notables. Hence, the officials 
(both central and local) remained distinct from the elite of society. The 
realities of government were not those of society, and the languages expressing 
the two realities were never the same.“ The lack of an adequately codified 
system of law that would have provided one system of linguistic expression for 


“ Jeremiah Schneiderman, Sergei Zubatov and Revolutionary Marxism: The Struggle for the Working Class in 
Tsarist Russia (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1976; pp. 401); Roberta T. Manning, “The Russian 
Provincial Gentry in Revolution and Counter-Revolution, 1905-1907” (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1975); and David Macey, “The Russian Bureaucracy and the ‘Peasant Problem’: The Pre- 
History of the Stolypin Reform, 1861-1907” (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1976). And, of 
course, see Reginald E. Zelnik, Labor and Society in Tsarist Russia: The Factory Workers of St. Petersburg, 1855- 
1870 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1971; pp. 450). Zelnik’s sequel is eagerly awaited. 

41 Iu. M. Lotman, “O Khlestakove,” in B: Egorov ef al., eds., Tartu Riikliku Ülikooli Toimetised, no. 369, 
Trudy po russkoi i slavianskoi filologii, no. 26 (Tartu: Tartusskii gosudarstvennyi universitet, 1975; pp- 
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common discourse is again a basic cause, as well as a telling illustration, of 
Russia’s peculiar circumstance in this respect.* 


BECAUSE THE BUREAUCRACY, SUCH AS IT WAS, remained at the mercy of an 
autocrat, it could not consistently carry out long-range policies of transforma- 
tion and reform. That bureaucracy was also separate and distinct from the 
society it administered. Russia developed almost none of the intervening links 
that can be identified in Western Europe, nor did Russia possess a common 
legal language that could serve as a medium of communication between 
society and the state. Russian officials constituted a class that was in conflict 
with both the source of its authority and the subjects of its concerns. These are 
the major conclusions of the historical literature here examined. 

The career patterns, economic status, and social origins of the bureaucratic 
personnel have now been sufficiently elucidated, even adequately quantified; 
the autonomy of the officials as a separate group has been duly established. 
We must turn the page and ask new questions. The basic puzzle of how the 
imperial system functioned so long and so well in preserving the regime, even 
adapting to changed circumstances, is still a major challenge to historians of 
Russia. We realize now that the building stones of a bureaucratic edifice were 
present, but as of 1905 (or even 1917) imperial Russia still did not have a 
genuine bureaucracy. When the history of Russia is compared to that of 
Western and Central European nations, a persistent problem arises: why did 
the distinct elements of a bureaucracy fail to fuse into a structured system? Is 
not the next assignment to consider the intellectual and cultural dimensions of 
this phenomenon—to endeavor to understand the significance of power and 
law in the mentalité collective, both high and low, of the Russian people? 


*® For an interesting and suggestive illustration of the interaction between social and legal realities in the 
process of codification, see Adriano Cavanna, La codificazione penale in Italia: Le origini lombarde, Pubblicazioni 
dell’istituto di storia del diritto italiano, Universita degli studi di Milano, no. 5 (Milan: A. Giuffrè, 1975; pp. 
317);-and, for a comparative survey, see John P. Dawson, The Oracles of Law, University of Michigan Law 
School Publications (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1968; pp. xix, 520). For the most recent 
efforts at coming to grips with the Russian situation, see A. H. Brown, “The Father of Russian Jurispru- 
dence: The Legal Thought of S. E. Desnitskii,” in William E. Butler, ed., Russian Law: Historical and Political 
Perspectives (Leiden: A. W. Sijkhoff, 1977; pp. 266), 117-41; William G. Wagner, “Legislative Reform of 
Inheritance in Russia, 1861~1914,” in ibid., 143-78; and René Beerman, “‘Prerevolutionary Russian Peasant 
Laws,” in ibid., 179-92. : 
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S. N. EISENSTADT. Revolution and the Transformation of 
Soctelies: A Comparative Study of Civilizations. New 
York: Free Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 348. $15.95. 


One of my great-uncles used to delight his grand- 
nephews with a machine called a Marbelator. It 
looked like a miniature steel-framed building un- 
der construction. You put a small marble in the 
slot at the top, and the ball began its antic trip 
through the machine. It clicked and whirred 
across bridges, down steps, and around corners, 
sometimes speeding and sometimes dawdling, of- 
ten veering into the depths of the runways only to 
shoot out unexpectedly at a lower level. But when 
it rolled from the bottom chute, the marble was 
still the same glass ball that went in. Revolution and 
the Transformation of Societies is an abstract Marbela- 
tor—a simple, familiar argument careening 
through a vast conceptual contraption. _ 

S. N. Eisenstadt sets out to elaborate a general 
theory of the conditions under which revolutions 
occur. He begins with the principle that conflict is 
inherent in all societies because the dominant cul- 
tural orientations inevitably conflict with some in- 
dividual needs and with the interests of some dis- 
advantaged groups; the greater the conflict, the 
greater the potential for some sort of protest or 
rebellion. Protest and rebellion, however, only be- 
come revolution under exceptional circumstances. 
(Although Eisenstadt avoids defining his crucial 
term “modern revolution,” he apparently has in 
mind a forcible transfer of political power, accom- 
panied by extensive social change in the name of a 
plan for a new society.) Conflict only takes a revo- 
lutionary form, he argues, in societies (1) that are 
making a rapid transition from “traditional” con- 
ditions to an “open” system of political legitima- 
tion, an industrial economy, and a strong in- 
volvement in various international structures; (2) 
in which “traditional centers and groups” con- 
sequently face problems that overwhelm the exist- 
ing arrangements for access to power; and (3) in 
which growing socioeconomic differentiation pro- 


duces both mobilizable groups of aggrieved people 
and disaffected elites to link and lead them. That 
much is simply one more variant of the mass- 
society theories that were once popular ex- 
planations of fascism and other twentieth-century 
movements and that were in turn derivatives of the 
nineteenth-century line of thought (typified by 
Emile Durkheim) that treated conflict as a con- 
sequence of a poor fit between a rapidly advancing 
division of labor and a weakened common con- 
sciousness. Where such arguments are not tautolo- 
gical, they are generally wrong; they imply, for 
example, that displaced masses make revolutions; 
that rapidly industrializing countries are more rev- 
olutionary than others, and so on. 

Eisenstadt overlays the tired old argument with 
elaborate concepts, typologies, and historical illus- 
trations but offers neither a systematic body of 
evidence nor a sustained analysis of any particular 
revolution. Instead, abstractions tumble over ab- 
stractions: “Developments in the symbolic field,” 
runs a typical passage, “tended to result in the 
challenging of the bases of legitimation of the so- 
cial and political order” (p. 57). What ‘“‘develop- 
ments”? Whose challenge? We never really learn. 
Instead, we hear about “segregative, coalescent 
and convergent patterns of change,” about impe- 
rial, imperial-feudal, modern, and neopatrimonial 
societies. On the rare occasions when the historical 
accounts are sufficiently concrete to permit their 
comparison with current historiography, they are 
frequently odd or even defective. For example, Eis- 
enstadt claims that the “French uprising of 1848, 
the Paris Commune and the German upheavals of 
1918” illustrate “the growing dissociation between 
extreme movements of protest and the more cen- 
tral political struggle” (p. 318). Unless the passage 
simply means that the three revolutions ultimately 
failed, it strangely ignores their central locations, 
their challenges to the existing structures of power, 
and their intimate connections with bourgeois and 
working-class politics both before and after the 
rebellions. Despite a broad, multilingual bibliog- 
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raphy, despite an occasional thought-provoking 
passage (such as the eight-page sketch of Jewish 
revolutionary traditions), despite an obsessive ef- 
fort to deal with each apparent difficulty in the 
argument by introducing a new variable or a new 
distinction, despite endless clicking and whirring, 
the book’s final product is a tiny, clouded crystal 
ball. 

CHARLES TILLY 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


BARRINGTON MOORE, JR. Injustice: The Social Bases of 
Obedience and Revolt. White Plains, N.Y.: M. E. 
Sharpe. 1978. Pp. xviii, 540. $17.50. 


Why are sociologists so much bolder than histo- 
rians? Why do they ask questions that are more 
difficult and tackle problems that are more com- 
plex? Are they more knowledgeable or more naive? 
Do they have greater courage or just greater chutz- 
pah? Such are the musings inspired by a reading of 
Barrington Moore’s latest book on injustice or, 
more accurately, on the reasons why some men 
acquiesce in a form of authority that condemns 
them to oppression or even destruction, while oth- 
ers rebel against overwhelming odds. The very 
sweep of such an inquiry suggests a self-confidence 
that most historians lack. Perhaps they are too 
timid, perhaps too disillusioned, perhaps too wise. 
In any case, they must not overlook the work of a 
daring scholar in a sister discipline who has rushed 
in where they have feared to tread. 

The author examines a number of social sit- 
uations in which large groups have allowed 
themselves to be subjected to extreme mental or 
physical anguish. He looks at ascetics, for whom 
self-inflicted pain provides a source of spiritual 
satisfaction. Then come the untouchables of India, 
who are the victims of a system of values that they 
deplore and yet accept. And finally, there are 
those, like the inmates of the German concentra- 
tion camps, who are exposed to torture and death 
for reasons they can neither justify nor under- 
stand. This last example in particular provides a 

.modet of what happens in society at large, dis- 
playing “the same class hierarchy, the same com- 
petition for crumbs among individuals in the lower 
strata, the same emergence of a reformist and arro- 
gant elite among those in principle opposed to the 
regime, and a variety of mechanisms that produce 
in the subordinate strata an acceptance of the 

` values of the rulers” (p. 76). Most of us live in an 
attenuated Dachau or Auschwitz. 

The major part of the book, however, running to 
about 250 pages, is a detailed examination of the 

German working class between 1848 and 1920. 
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This is not really a systematic history of labor in 
Central Europe, but a study of its behavior during 
ċertain critical situations in its development. 
There is first a chapter on the workers in the 
Revolution of 1848. Then comes a section describ- 
ing the outlook and mentality of industrial wage 
earners in the Wilhelmine period, especially the 
coal miners and the iron and steelworkers. Finally, 
there is an analytical description of the develop- 
ments of 1918-20, the reformist revolution and the 
radical thrust, and the reasons why the political 
upheaval did not lead to a social reconstruction. 
The book concludes with a comparison of the Rus- 
sian and the German revolutions, a discussion of 
whether events in Central Europe could have 
turned out differently, and lengthy excursuses on 
the Nazi experience, moral relativism, and the 
sense of injustice. 

The book as a whole is not so much an organized 
narrative as a succession of interconnected essays 
on injustice in history, with an almost Teutonic 
preoccupation with definition and an easy casual- 
ness about stylistic discipline. It is essentially a 
collection of meditations, reflections, insights, in- 
tuitions, hunches, and speculations presented by a 
sharp and sensitive mind. Most readers will be 
impressed by the wealth of information and by the 
skill with which the author uses it to make original 
comparisons. But a small minority—and I am 
afraid I belong to it—will find something self- 
indulgent about a lengthy work that winds and 
meanders while the writer offers his perceptions, 
which are sometimes sharp and’ sometimes—if the 
unvarnished truth be told—pedestrian. As for the 
question of why some men accept and others reject 
injustice, I do not know much more about that 
now than I did before reading the book. 

THEODORE S. HAMEROW 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


JORGEN KOCKA. Sozialgeschichte: Begriff, Entwicklung, 
Probleme. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
1977. Pp. 173. DM 15.80. 


This little volume consists of revised versions of 
three previously published essays on Marx’s and 
Weber’s methodology, on the concept of social 
history and its development, and on the social 
function of history. Perhaps more than any other 
West German historian of this generation, Jürgen 
Kocka has consciously sought to write a history 
guided by explicit theoretical presuppositions, de- 
rived in large part from Marx and Weber. In a 
sense, the three essays are a critical examination 
and justification of Kocka’s own working assump- 
tions. At the same time, Kocka sees conceptual 
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problems in Marx’s and in Weber’s methodology. 
Modern social history can heuristically hardly do 
without Marx; yet Marx, by his assumption that 
the student of society can actually grasp the sub- 
stance of history understood as a totality, contains 
the elements of methodological and political dog- 
matism that Kocka wishes to avoid. Weber, in 
contrast, by supposedly viewing social reality as 
chaos, a “heterogeneous continuum” given mean- 
ing (Sinn) only through the conscious constructs of 
the social scientist, carries within himself the seeds 
of “decisionism” and ethical nihilism. This con- 
trast is perhaps overdone, as Kocka recognizes, 
since Marx was very much aware that a historical 
object is not given, but results from the interaction 
of man-made subject matter and the active ob- 
server, while the Weberian ideal types, according 
to which reality can never be grasped in its total- 
ity, nevertheless presuppose that society is suf- 
ficiently structured to permit a comparison of con- 
cepts and reality. Kocka wishes to find a middle 
way between Marx and Weber, one that permits 
pluralism of approach and conceptualization and 
recognizes the role of extrascientific factors that 
enter into social scientific inquiry yet seeks to dis- 
cover “criteria of objectivity,” which make “ratio- 
nal discourse” possible and prevent political dis- 
tortion (p. 45). For Weber, of course, the basis of 
objectivity was to be found in method and logic 
rather than in subject matter. Kocka in his search 
for standards of objectivity is unable to go far 
beyond these. 

The attempt to mediate, this time between tradi- 
tional narrative political history and modern struc- 
tural history is continued in the second essay. 
Kocka sees the limits of “social scientific history,” 
which reduces historical phenomena to quan- 
titative functions and sees in an application of 
ideal types, indebted to Weber, the possibility of 
combining the analytical method of the systematic 
social sciences with a hermeneutic (Verstehen) ap- 
proach that takes into account not only regular- 
ities and structures but also the extent to which 
human beings themselves influence the fabric of 
history. 

In a sense, as becomes particularly apparent in 
the third essay, the book is a very personal, in- 
telligently argued statement of belief that reflects 
the liberality and social seriousness of a good deal 
of the historical writing of the younger group of 
West German historians. Historical studies, 
Kocka insists, have always had political implica- 
tions and have been particularly susceptible to 
politicization when historians have refused to rec- 
ognize this. Kocka consciously opts for the enlight- 
ened values of “critical rationality” (p. 121) based 
on open discussion in the service of a more humane 
and democratic social order (p. 122). For the histo- 
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rian in the English-speaking world, the dialogue 
with Marx and Weber may loom overly large in a 
discussion of modern social history. Yet the prob- 
lems raised in this thoughtful little volume cer- 
tainly need to be addressed by social historians 
coming from very different traditions outside of 
Germany, including Marxists and those of a more 
positivistic social science orientation. 

GEORG G. IGGERS 

State University of New York, 

College at Buffalo 


W. W. ROSTOW. The World Economy: History and Pros- 
pect. Austin: University of Texas Press. 1978. Pp. 
xliii, 833. $34.50. 


Walt W. Rostow is one of America’s most prolific 
scholarly authors. Trained in economics, com- 
mitted professionally at an early age to the eco- 
nomic history of modern Britain, he has also writ- 
ten extensively on modern diplomacy and politics. 
It is unlikely that more than a very few people 
outside his immediate family are even aware of, 
much less familiar with, his vast output, consisting 
of at least seventeen books, not including revised 
editions and numerous scholarly and popular arti- 
cles. He even published three books during his 
years as a high official of the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations, a feat that deserves recogni- 
tion in the Guinness Book of World Records. 

The volume under review is perhaps Rostow’s 
most ambitious effort to date. It includes an ac- 
count of the origin of what is elsewhere called 
modern economic growth in late eighteenth-cen- 
tury Britain, its diffusion throughout the world in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, its con- 
nection with the recent problems of worldwide 
inflation, population pressure, energy shortage, 
and environmental pollution, and it offers both a 
prognostication and a policy program to avoid 
global disaster. In both method and substance, 
Rostow draws heavily on his earlier works, notably 
The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 
1790-1850 (1952), The Process of Economic Growth 
(1952), and The Stages of Economic Growth (1960), but 
he has also accumulated a vast amount of informa- 
tion from official sources and from recent mono- 
graphic literature. 

Rostow is prolix as well as prolific: In addition 
to its own 833 pages, The World Economy has 
spawned two offshoots that were originally in- 
tended to fit within its covers: How It All Began 
(1975), a more extended account of the origins of 
modern economic growth, and Getting from Here to 
There (1978), a more detailed and technical exposi- 
tion of his policy proposals. The book itself is 
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organized into fifty-five chapters in six parts, sup- 
ported by four appendixes and almost one hun- 
dred pages of notes in small type; it is replete with 
tables and charts, even in the notes. All in all, it is 
a monumental production, at least from the book- 
maker’s point of view. 

The book begins conventionally enough with 
four chapters devoted to “The Demographic Tran- 
sition” in part one. Part two (five chapters) pres- 
ents “Growth since the Eighteenth Century: An 
Overall View.” The analysis commences in ear- 
nest with part three (ten chapters), “Trend Peri- 
ods.” Rostow’s trend periods, also known as long 
waves, long swings, and secular movements, con- 
sist of periods varying in length from fifteen to 
forty-seven years during which certain economic 
time series exhibit—or appear to exhibit—uniform 
trends. These trends, mainly in prices, were ob- 
served for the nineteenth century by the Russian 
economist N. D. Kondratieff and figured promi- 
nently in Joseph A. Schumpeter’s Business Cycles 
(1939); most economists no longer regard these 
long swings as significant for other than taxonomic 
purposes, but Rostow professes to see in them the 
key to understanding the future evolution of the 
world economy. 

Part four (seven chapters) continues the analy- 
sis, focusing on ‘business cycles. Parts three and 
four purport to be global in scope, although in fact 
the basic data underlying the analysis derive over- 
whelmingly from Great Britain and the United 
States. In part five (twenty-two chapters) Rostow 
turns to individual countries and gives potted eco- 
nomic histories of twenty of them within his 
stages-of-growth framework; those selected range 
from the industrial powers of Europe and North 
America to Iran, India, China, Taiwan, and Thai- 
land. Finally, in part six (seven chapters) Rostow 
tackles the limits to growth and related issues and 
gives in summary form his prescription for a 
smooth transition to an indefinite period of world- 
wide high mass consumption. 

This is not the place to enter into a detailed 
technical critique of the book. It is certain to pro- 
voke both extravagant praise and savage con- 
demnation (and that from a variety of viewpoints). 
In my opinion it merits neither. Strictly from the 
viewpoint of data collection and exposition, it rep- 
resents an imposing feat for a single scholar, even 
when aided by teams of research assistants. More- 
over, much of the historical analysis is sound, and 
many of the policy recommendations are emi- 
nently sensible. As a comprehensive, unified inter- 
pretation or explanation of the past, present, and 
future of the world economy, however, which is 
what it purports to be, it is far from convincing. 

RONDO CAMERON 
Emory University 
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CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER. Economic Response: Com- 
parative Studies in Trade, Finance, and Growth. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 
308. $16.50. 


For some time historians have been the target of 
friendly and not so friendly attacks from an: in- 
creasingly large number of cliometricians. They 
will be relieved to learn, however, that this collec- 
tion of essays by one of the profession’s most re- 
spected economists is not yet another assault on 
their craft. On the contrary, in Charles P. Kind- 
leberger historians will find a strong and articulate 
ally, which is apparent from the author’s remark- 
able closing statement: “It is my considered opin- 
ion, as well as my passionate conviction, that eco- 
nomics needs history—perhaps even more than 
history needs economics” (p. 241). 

The cliometric revolution has so far not unfolded 
in this spirit, a point made both by Kindleberger 
and by Donald McCloskey in his recent article 
“Does the Past Have Useful Economics?” (Journal 
of Economic Literature, 14 [1976]: 434-61). The rela- 
tionship between economics and history has been 
rather one-sided with economists seeking to dem- 
onstrate the value of economic models and statisti- 
cal techniques for historical research. In contrast, 
the impact of cliometrics on economic theory and 
policy has been negligible. Kindleberger’s descrip- 
tion of himself—‘‘a literary economist who is more 
historical economist than economic historian, in- 
terested in testing economic models against histor- 
ical fact more than in using particular economic 
models to understand history” (p. 223)—suggests 
that he is a scholar who can perhaps reverse this 
trend. 

In these essays Kindleberger extols the virtues of 
comparative economic history, which he argues 
“allows us to test a given economic model for its 
generality and its specificity by examining the 
same process or stimulus under other conditions” 
(p. 2). The first and last chapters are devoted to an 
elaboration of this theme along with a brief review 
of existing work in comparative economic history 
and an agenda for future research. An excellent 
bibliography appears at the end of the book: 

The remaining chapters draw together separate 
pieces of Kindleberger’s research that explicitly 
demonstrate his comparative approach to eco- 
nomic history. In each case the author stresses the 
relevance of his research for economic theory or 
policy. Chapters two, three, and six point out the 
limitations of economic theory as a tool of analysis. 
“Group Behavior and International Trade” is a 
study of the different responses of the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, Italy, and Denmark 
to the world decline in the price of wheat after 
1870. Kindleberger argues that a proper under- 
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standing of these responses awaits a nonmarket 
explanation of group behavior, since the differ- 
ences cannot be accounted for by economic theory 
alone. Similarly, in “The Rise of Free Trade in 
Western Europe, 1820-1875” he finds the tradi- 
tional theoretical literature on commercial and 
trade policy an incomplete guide for understand- 
ing the nineteenth-century experience. He con- 
cludes that “the movement to free trade . . . sug- 
gests the possibility that Europe as a whole was 
motivated more by ideological considerations 
rather than economic interests” (p. 65). Finally, in 
a previously unpublished lecture entitled ‘‘Euro- 
pean Port Cities” Kindleberger stresses the in- 
adequacies of location theory in explaining the rise 
of European port cities, their relationship with one 
another, and with their hinterland. 

In chapters four and seven the author turns from 
theoretical issues to matters of economic policy. In 
“The Formation of Financial Centers” he arrives 
at generalizations about the evolution of financial 
centers in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Eu- 
rope and North America. From these general- 
izations he argues that Brussels is the most logical 
candidate to become the financial center for the 
European Economic Community, an event he fore- 
sees by the late 1980s. In chapter seven the rivalry 
between Germany and England for economic su- 
premacy in pre-World War I Europe is discussed 
in the context of the phenomenal growth of the 
Japanese economy and the accompanying doubts 
about the economic future of the United States. 

Chapter five is the only essay with no strong 
orientation toward economic theory or policy. In 
this stimulating application of the comparative 
method, Kindleberger finds only a loose relation- 
ship between the commercial revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution in Europe. In England, sub- 
stantial commercial change seems to have pre- 
ceded the eighteenth-century Industrial Revolu- 
tion. By contrast, Holland experienced a 
commercial revolution but no industrial revolu- 
tion, while Germany industrialized successfully 
with no obvious commercial transformation. 

Specialists in each of the specific areas treated 
by Kindleberger in his comparative approach will 
no doubt wish to raise serious questions about his 
analysis. For example, more traditional economic 


historians will be uncomfortable with his reliance - 


on secondary sources and his penchant for broad 
generalization. Cliometricians will be troubled by 
his reluctance to use formal economic models in 
his investigations. But these essays are in a sense 
powerful responses to such criticism. If a truly 
interdisciplinary link between economics and his- 
tory is to develop, traditional historians must not 
hesitate to synthesize their vast monographic liter- 
ature, while cliometricians must begin to treat 
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their models with healthy skepticism. Those who 
pursue these tasks will find much of value in these 
provocative essays. 
DAVID F. GOOD 
Temple University 


CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER. Manias, Panics, and 
Crashes: A History of Financial Crises. New York: 
Basic Books. 1978. Pp. xii, 271. $12.95. 


In his previous book, The World in Depression, 1929- 
1939 (1973), Charles P. Kindleberger explored in- 
ternational monetary policies during a time of 
crisis and deep depression. In his present study, he 
has greatly extended his inquiry to cover financial 
crises from the South Sea and Mississippi Bubbles 
in 1719-20 to the Great Crash of 1929, with forays 
before and after, right up to the current financial 
crisis in New York City. His approach to his sub- 
ject is historical and comparative, and his organi- 
zational method is topical rather than chronologi- 
cal. That is, he analyzes financial crises by 
comparing them over time and across national 
boundaries, concentrating primarily on England, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and the 
United States, with occasional references to Italy, 
Russia, the Scandinavian countries, Canada, 
Latin America, and the Far East. The study, of 
necessity, is based on secondary sources, although 
the author also draws freely from English and 
European literature to portray the human condi- 
tion as it exposes itself under duress. í 
The account is tightly structured, centering on a 
model that Kindleberger adapts from the work of 
the monetarist Hyman Minsky. Using this to es- 
tablish the “anatomy of a typical crisis,” he de- 
scribes the progression of events and behavior that 
occurs at the peak of a business cycle turning 


downwards. These include “displacement,” 
“overtrading,” ‘monetary expansion,” ‘“‘eu- 
phoria,” “revulsion,” “discredit,” and “panic” — 


terms which he clearly defines. The model then 
provides the basis for arranging the historical ma- 
terials that make up the bulk of the work. This 
historical exposition, in turn, is meant to establish 
the economic validity of the model as a guide to 
monetary management. 

Kindleberger, who describes his approach as 
“literary economics,” personally identifies with 
economists in authority during the 1930s, before, 
as he remarks, this older view ‘‘unaccountably 
slipped into disrepute during the Keynesian revo- 
lution and the monetarist counterrevolution.” He 
regards the newer schools of thought as “‘in- 
complete,” and he makes his disagreements ex- 
plicit throughout, particularly with Milton Fried- 
man and his followers regarding the interpretation 
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of specific crises and their theoretical significance. 
His own position is that financial crises have be- 
come increasingly infectious internationally; and 
he opposes relying solely on either the self-adjust- 
ing mechanism of the market or putting one’s trust 
in prescribed, automatic monetary adjustments to 
correct a crisis or to prevent panic. Monetary man- 
agement, in short, is an art that depends finally on 
the knowledge, experience, timing, and the wis- 
dom of the monetary authorities. Furthermore, the 
lesson of history here, which the author stresses 
repeatedly, is that this art must be exercised in 
times of financial crisis by someone willing and 
able to assume responsibility as “the lender of last 
resort”—whether by a central bank, the treasury, 
or an international body. 

Although the theoretical implications of this 
study are clearly a matter for monetarists to settle, 
Kindleberger has provided historians with a lucid 
account of his own views and a window for under- 
standing the economic counterpart of a histo- 
riographic debate. 

ALBERT U. ROMASCO 
New York University 


JORGEN KUCZYNSKI. Zur Geschichte der Wirtschaftsge- 
schichisschreibung. (Studien zu einer Geschichte der 
Gesellschaftswissenschaften, number 8.) Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag. 1978. Pp. 230. 15 M. 


Jürgen Kuczynski, author of a forty-volume his- 
tory of the working classes under capitalism and 
one of the most prominent East German economic 
historians, has been engaged since 1975 in produc- 
ing a series of “studies” in the history of the social 
sciences, of which this volume is the eighth to 
appear. Kuczynski’s approach to the subject is 
well established, and this is vintage Kuczynski, 
idiosyncratic and even precious in style, argu- 
mentative and contentious in form, and didactic in 
intent. More than a third of the text consists. of 
unassimilated quotations, interspersed with com- 
mentary by Kuczynski. Heavy-handed irony for 
ideological enemies and lavish praise for friends 
alternates with special pleading and self-advertise- 
ment. Kuczynski takes the time to inform us that 
the first serious bibliography of early works on 
labor history appeared in volume twenty-six of his 
history of the working classes (but it remains 
“completely unsatisfactory” because he was re- 
fused a travel permit [p. 127]) and that he and his 
father between them have written “over 100 books 
and pamphlets and far more than 1000 articles” on 
the condition of the working class (p. 140). 
Nonetheless, there is a serious book here. Based 
on his reading of Engels, Kuczynski asserts that 
every social science must be both theoretical and 
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historical in approach. Each discipline may be 
divided into specialties, but theory and history 
remain essentially inseparable. Therefore, the 
reader will need to consult volume one of the pres- 
ent series of studies, which deals with “political 
economy,” together with the present volume on 
the writing of “economic history” because only 
together do these subfields make up the true dis- 
cipline of “economics.” This approach dictates the 
form of the present volume, which is not concerned 
so much with the writing of economic history in 
itself as with the origins and development of ‘“‘eco- 
nomics” as a science combining historical observa- 
tion with theoretical insight. 

The most substantial chapter traces the develop- 
ment of stage theories of economic development, 
from seventeenth-century thinkers such as Bodin, 
Grotius, and Pufendorf through Enlightenment 
thinkers in both France and Scotland. Kuczynski 
places particular emphasis on Adam Smith, whose 
recognition of “a tiny bit of history, namely that 
the capitalist society which ruled for all eternity 
had been preceded by a primitive society,” led 
immediately to ‘‘a mighty step forward in political 
economy . . . the clear distinction of the manner of 
appropriation and distribution of the social prod- 
uct in society based on exploitation and in the time 
before its existence” (p. 107). The culmination of 
this line of development is, of course, the emer- 
gence of Marxist historical materialism. Though 
Kuczynski is willing to concede that Marx’s suc- 
cessors still have much to do, “the decay of: 
bourgeois stage theories” from Hildebrand and 
Bücher to Rostow is ‘‘all the more astonishing” by 
comparison (p. 110). 

In focusing on the Marxist form of historical 
materialism, however, Kuczynski actually fails to 
produce a history of its development. He offers no 
explanation of why some early economic thinkers 
combined theory with historical observation. 
Rather, he celebrates each of those thinkers who 
anticipated some aspect of Marx’s historical mate- 
rialism, without much concern for their thought as 
a whole or for their influence on contemporaries 
and successors. Thus, his reading of Smith will 
strike many as one-sided and his emphasis on 
Goguet and Millar disproportionate to their influ- 
ence. 

In addition, Kuczynski gives us only a portion of 
the history of economics under his own definition. 
He offers no history of the development of Marxist 
economics after Marx and no analysis of the proc- 
ess by which theoretical “‘economics” in a non- 
Marxist sense became separated from economic 
history. The chapters on the German historical 
school and on the twentieth century therefore lack 
a theoretical framework comparable to the earlier 
chapters and degenerate in places into a recitation 
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of names and titles. Many of his remarks are acute 
(for instance on the debate over the Asiatic mode 
of production, the Annales school, or the new eco- 
nomic history) but they remain isolated because of 
Kuczynski’s failure to employ his own theoretical 
approach to better advantage. 

FRANK B. TIPTON, JR. 

University of California, 

Riverside 


JOHN CRITCHLEY. Feudalism. Boston: George Allen 
and Unwin. 1978. Pp. 210. $17.25. 


John Critchley, a specialist in English feudalism, 
has traveled the highways and byways of world 
history, from the ancient Near East to twentieth- 
century Latin America and Asia, seeking examples 


of feudalism for this presentation, apparently in- ` 


tended for the general reader. He is, of course, 
correct in maintaining that shared ownership of 
land, tenure in return for military service, clien- 
tage, dependent peasants, and even vassalage were 
not unique to medieval Europe. In stressing the 
uniformities in social, political, and economic or- 
ganization between preindustrial Europe and 
other societies, he expands several themes devel- 
oped at the 1950 Princeton University Conference 
on Feudalism (edited by R. Coulborn as Feudalism 
in History [1956]). 
Critchley’s best chapters are the two grounded 
. most closely on the medieval experience, on fief 
tenure and vassalage. His discussion of feudalism 
as a political concept is not successful, for it is not 
made clear why the term feudal must be employed 
to describe the processes of creation and dis- 
integration of centralized states. Part of the prob- 
lem is that medievalists have yet to determine sat- 
isfactorily what was feudal in the European 
monarchies and what role the state played in forg- 
ing the distinctive combination of feudal elements 
that, Critchley claims, accounts for the later emer- 
gence of capitalistic society in the West but not in 
other societies containing only some feudal ele- 
ments. 

In spite of interesting comments throughout, 
this study suffers the weakness of all macrohisto- 
rical comparative approaches. Certainly medieval 
Europe was feudal in some sense, but simply to 
characterize it as a feudal society, which then 
serves as a basis of comparison for other societies, 
is to misrepresent its complexity and evolution. 
Not all land was feudal at any time, and not all of 
those who had fiefs possessed only fiefs. Moreover, 
the. nature of feudalism—if one must use the 
term—in Europe was fundamentally different in 
the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth centuries, as 
were the society and economy. Recent conceptual 
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contributions to the study of European feudalism 
as well as the great number of detailed local and 
regional studies on medieval society no longer per- 
mit the construction of vast syntheses or com- 
parative models in the tradition of earlier general 
works on feudalism. 

Critchley’s enlargement of the concept of feudal- 
ism to its widest possible extent, to include all 
societies with a form of dependent military service, 
vassalage, or subject peasantry, robs the term of its 
meaning. So general and various does feudalism 
become that, like capitalism, it cannot serve as a 
useful analytic or descriptive concept. It is not 
clear what is achieved by cramming bits and 
pieces of information on hundreds of societies 
widely scattered in time and place into the worn 
mold of feudalism. 

THEODORE EVERGATES 
Western Maryland College 


DONALD WINCH. Adam Smith’s Politics: An Essay in 
Historiographic Revision. (Cambridge Studies in the 
History and Theory of Politics.) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 206. Cloth 
$22.95, paper $6.95. 


Donald Winch offers an interesting and readable 
monograph on Adam Smith’s political views, 
grounded in what he believes to be “‘a historical 
interpretation of Smith’s intentions and achieve- 
ments” rather than the liberal-capitalist per- 
spective that Winch feels has dominated previous 
attempts at analyzing Smith’s political attitudes. 
Rejecting the view that Smith’s works mark the 
point in the development of liberal thought at 
which economics envelops and eventually eclipses 
politics, Winch’s contention is that a careful read- 
ing of Smith’s oeuvre, faithful to the context within 
which it was penned, indicates that Smith indeed 
possessed a coherent “politics.” By emphasizing 
the discontinuities between Smith’s political views, 


.on the one hand, and classical economics and 


nineteenth-century liberalism, on the other, 
Winch has brought into sharper focus the more 
purely eighteenth-century elements that pervade 
Smith’s thought, particularly his debt to Mon- 
tesquieu, Francis Hutcheson, and Hume. 

Winch has chosen to examine his subject by 
concentrating on Smith’s treatment of three of the 
great political issues of the day: the question of 
standing armies, the public debt, and the events in 
America. In doing so, he has called attention to 
those aspects of Smith’s thought that deal with the 
singular importance of a stable and smoothly func- 
tioning political order. Winch has done this by an 
almost scrupulous avoidance of Smith’s econom- 
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ics. As a result, despite his efforts to construct an 
independent “politics” from Smith’s analysis of 
these issues, nothing like a comprehensive political 
vision emerges. It is true that Smith’s works issue 
from the school of Scottish moralists of which he 
was a member, and we are indebted to Winch for 
reminding us of this when we are tempted to read 
Smith as if he were a nineteenth-century econo- 
mist. But any attempt to study the Smithian cor- 
pus by purging it of its economic statements is 
doomed to fall short. If it is erroneous to read 
Smith’s economics as the sole indicator of his polit- 
ical views, it surely is equally futile to offer a 
theory of politics devoid of reference to Smith’s 
conclusions regarding the proper relation between 
government and the marketplace. 

It is particularly disappointing that Winch has 
so hastily dismissed the concept of spontaneously 
generated orders—whereby complex social ar- 
rangements are the product of human action but 
not of human design—-and the role this notion 
plays in Smith’s approach. Although the concept 
is most visible in Smith’s treatment of economic 
phenomena, in which he coined the term “invisible 
hand” to describe it, there is ample evidence that 

' Smith was aware of its implicatidns in explaining 
the nature.of a multiplicity of social and political 
institutions. Nor was he alone among the Scottish 
moralists in employing the notion. As Friedrich 
Hayek and Louis Schneider, among others, have 
pointed out, the relation between individual ac- 
tions and unintended but ordered social outcomes 
emerges in the writings of Hume, Adam Ferguson, 
Dugald Stewart, and, to a lesser degree, in 
Thomas Reid and Lord Monboddo. Given the 
crucial role this concept played in Scottish En- 
lightenment thinking, the reader is at a loss to 
understand why the author summarily excludes it 
when considering Smith’s perspective on political 
matters. f 

Winch’s zeal to search out the political dimen- 
sions of Smith’s thought, at the cost of rejecting all 
previous scholarship that has placed Smith at 
some point on a continuum from Locke to nine- 
teenth-century liberalism, has led him to mis- 
construe the general tenor of Smith’s philosophy. 
To claim, as Winch does, that “Smith did not 
advocate the establishment of a particular eco- 
nomic order called capitalism” (p. 180) is, at best, 
misleading. No analysis of Smith can justifiably 
fail to take account of the facts that Smith indeed 
presented the first systematic account of the laws 
governing the production and distribution of 
wealth in a free market and that, despite the politi- 
cal, social, and ethical milieu of Scottish moral 
philosophy from which his economic writings 
emerge, there is no denying the pivotal position he 
held in the development of liberal thought in the 
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century following. [t is true that Smith’s con- 
nections with the philosophical positions of Hut- 
cheson, Hume, and Montesquieu were close. But 
it is no less the case that, judged from a slightly 
altered perspective, these connections were as in- 
timate with Malthus, Ricardo, and the other clas- 
sical economists who followed him. 

RONALD HAMOWY 

University of Alberta 


HERBERT S$. KLEIN. The Middle Passage: Comparative 
Studies in the Atlantic Slave Trade. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1978. Pp. xxiii, 282. Cloth 
$20.00, paper $9.75. 


Herbert S. Klein’s newest work on the slave trade 
is a welcome addition to the literature, and spe- 
cialists will find that each of the volume’s ten 
essays sheds light on some previously obscure cor- 
ners of that trade. The book is particularly valu- 
able in its attention to the non-English partici- 
pants in the “Middle Passage,” and only two 
chapters, one on the trade to Virginia and another 
on Jamaica, deal with the staple fare of Anglo- 
American trade. 

The book is heavily quantitative, with nearly 
ninety tables and graphs covering such topics as 
slave shipments, slave origins, landings at selected 
ports, age and sex data, sailing characteristics of 
slave ships, details of tonnage, slaves per ton, fre- 
quency of voyages, and the like. The quantification 
does not at any point detract from readability, 
however, and Klein’s analysis does not go beyond 
the use of simple statistical tools. 

An introductory chapter on the American de- 
mand for slaves is followed by a discussion of the 
Portuguese trade from Angola; the trade to Rio de 
Janeiro, including the shipping patterns and mor- 
tality on that run; Brazil’s internal trade; the 
chapters on Virginia and Jamaica mentioned 
above; an analysis of the eighteenth-century 
French slave trade; and the Cuban trade between 
1790 and 1843. Generalists will find the concluding 
chapter most interesting. because it highlights the 
common threads that weave together these various 
accounts of the slave trade. The conclusion em- 
phasizes a rather surprising similarity in passage 
times, in the conditions of housing and feeding 
slaves in transit, and—especially noteworthy—a 
tendency to uniformity in the tonnage dis- 
placement of individual slave ships in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, which Klein con- 
cludes was an arrival at an “optimal size” for the 
vessels in the trade. The conclusions on mortality 
during the passage are of equal interest. Klein 
continues his earlier work on whether cargo den- 
sity—‘“‘loose packing” or “tight packing” in the 
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familiar jargon—had an effect on death rates. In 
spite of the age-old assumption that crowding did 
have a detrimental effect, Klein finds no significant 
correlation between the number of slaves carried 
per ship and mortality rates. He shows instead 
that mortality was more closely correlated to time 
spent at sea on the voyage, and the resulting longer 
exposure to dysentery, “the major systematic killer 
that seemed to have affected almost all voyages” 
(p. 234). Klein calls for further coordinated re- 
search to determine the major causes of passage 
mortality, but the book effectively explodes the 
unicausal “tight packing” explanation for high 
death rates on the Atlantic passage. 

Other interesting conclusions concern the curi- 
ously: high numbers carried per ton from the 
Loango and Angolan coasts in comparison with 
West Africa; the marked seasonal variation in 
slave shipments, which appears linked to the an- 
nual cycle of the growing season in the Americas; 
and the consistent predominance of male adults 
over women and children in the trade, explained 
by the retention of females in the African agricul- 
tural labor force and the economies penalty paid in 
the form of low sale prices for children. 

Klein’s research is thorough, and his bibliogra- 
phy is up-to-date and comprehensive. His lengthy 
list of unpublished papers includes many of the 
latest works; his manuscript’ materials draw on 
archives off the normal beaten track to London, 
such as those at Nantes, Seville, Lisbon, Madrid, 
and Rio de Janeiro; and he has made innovative 
use of Rio de Janeiro newspapers of the nineteenth 
century in his analysis. Add to this a handsome job 
of publication by the Princeton University Press 
and a good index, and the book becomes a valu- 
able reference for specialists and an item that must 
be in any library claiming to cover the era of 
slavery and the slave trade. 

JAN HOGENDORN 
Colby College 


J. M. POWELL. Mirrors of the New World: Images and 
Image-Makers in the Settlement Process. (Studies in 
Historical Geography.) Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1977. Pp. 207. $15.00. 


Geographers disagree on the definition of histori- 
cal geography. For some, historical geography 
means the reconstruction of previous landscapes. 
For others, historical geography is broader in 
“meaning and encompasses the physical and hu- 
man geography of historical periods. Apparently 
R. H. Baker and J. B. Harley, the editors of Studies 
in Historical Geography, subscribe to this tolerant 
definition by including J. M. Powell’s Mirrors of the 
New World in this series. Powell, however, states 
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that, although his work is historically oriented, “it 
is not an ‘historical geography’ in any commonly 
accepted sense” (p. 13). Instead, the book is in- 
tended primarily for students of human geography 
with the purpose of outlining “the characteristics 
and potential of one type of humanistic perspective 
in geography” (p. 10), that perspective being of 
images and image-makers. In addition, Powell 
views his book ‘“‘as a brief exploration in one type 
of dialectical human geography” (p. 26). Thereby 
Powell hopes to encourage “the students of today 
who seem to feel the need for engaging in inde- 
pendent exploration more urgently than most of 
their predecessors” (p. 174). 

Leaving aside the issue of whether Powell has 
written upon historical geography, what has he 
tried to do? Basically, he has attempted to demon- 
strate the value of human attitudes, especially 
“hopes, fears and aspirations” as “a necessary 
balance to more orthodox explanations of geo- 
graphical change” (p. 174). Powell’s subject is set- 
tlement activity in particular areas of North Amer- 
ica, Australia, and New Zealand and the influence 
of certain ideas and values upon settlement and 
the resulting images. He explores the fundamental 
bond between land and society in Europe and its 
bearing upon emigration and settlement in the 
New World. Powell is quite intrigued by the ideal 
of the “yeoman farmer” and offers examples of its 
influence not only on promotion of settlement but 
even upon legislation such as the Homestead Act 
of 1862 in the United States. Nineteenth-century 
Australia offers several illustrations of what Powell 
calls the “quest for Arcady.” Also considered are 
attitudes of settlers toward native inhabitants, the 
changing image of the wilderness, and settlers’ 
misconceptions of certain physical environments. 
Another idea treated by Powell is “Elysium,” or 
the search for health, with California and Austra- 
lia providing illustrations of useful but not identi- 
cal images. Finally, Powell considers examples of 
utopias, millennial thought, and cooperatives as 
offered by some New World experiments. The top- 
ics, then, are numerous, the structure loose, all 
held together by a permissive title. 

Although geographical and historical writing 
ideally should contain both description and ex- 
planation, Powell’s attempt to further his type of 
explanation in geography is both dull and unim- 
pressive. The early chapters are awash in psycho- 
logical and sociological jargon. He is unsuccessful 
in his effort as a social scientist to blend sociology, 
psychology, and communication research with his- 
tory and geography. A more serious defect is the 
author’s failure to discriminate between important 
and trifling ideas in history and geography. Thus 
Powell can conclude: “The very humanity of our 
natures makes mental travellers of us all, and this 
is probably reason enough for the pursuit of any 
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type of cultural-historical perspective” (p. 175). 
Indeed, one may declare all perspectives are equal, 
but some perspectives are more equal than others. 
WALTER L. BERG .-- 
Central Washington University 


MASSIMO SALVADORI. The Liberal Heresy: Origins and 
Historical Development. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press. 1977. Pp. xv, 248. $18.95. 


The historiographical literature on liberalism and 
its problems during the past century is relatively 
scarce. One reason for this is the problem of defini- 
tion. One knows what a socialist, a communist, or 
a fascist is because they all created movements. 
But liberals are more elusive: they cannot be iden- 
tified with, or limited to, the parties that bear the 
name. 

Yet there is a liberal tradition, whose continuing 
importance is attested to by the fact that the two 
distinctive political movements of the twentieth 
century, communism and fascism, originally de- 
fined themselves in terms of their opposition to 
liberal values and institutions. Massimo Salvadori 
has set out to describe this tradition, to summarize 
its historical development, and to place it in the 
context of contemporary political and ideological 
trends. A sequel, he promises, will deal with liber- 
alism’s strengths and weaknesses, its achievements 
and failures, and its prospects for the future. 

Salvadori begins with the problem of definition. 
The central concept of liberalism as a movement, 
he claims, is a commitment to “the equal liberty of 
all.” Historically, the liberties liberals fought 
hardest to achieve and to preserve have been free- 
dom of expression and the right to select (and to 
remove) their political representatives. Salvadori 
believes that these two liberties taken together pro- 
vide the only criterion for distinguishing a free 
society from an authoritarian one. Economic lib- 
erty, while historically important to liberals, is not 
essential to the liberal program, for “‘liberal insti- 
tutions are concerned with the way things are done 
more than with what is done” (p. 49). Indeed, 
Salvadori insists that one of the differences be- 
tween the liberal and the authoritarian is that the 
liberal maintains a commitment to diversity and 
refuses to dictate any fixed future for mankind. 

According to Salvadori, the liberal program had 
its origins in a series of events well known to stu- 
dents of Western civilization, of which the most 
important were the Greeks’ discovery of reason, 
the Romans’ secularization of law and politics, the 
nominalists’ defense of individualism within the 
medieval Church, the humanists’ commitment to 
the dignity of man, and the Protestants’ belief that 
the individual was directly responsible to God. 





These ideas crystallized in the second half of the 
seventeenth century into the Whig program and, 
after the revolution of 1688, spread throughout the 
English-speaking world. A more democratic 
American variant of these ideas became extremely 
influential after 1776. On the Continent liberalism 
was given a different interpretation by the course 
of the French Revolution. Critical to the later his- 
tory of liberalism was the appearance of the Jaco- 
bins, whom Salvadori places outside the liberal 
tradition, as he does conservatives who try to ob- 
struct change, anarchists who refuse to recognize 
any limits to their freedom, and socialists who give 


- priority to the collectivity over the individual. 


Salvadori stresses the fragile, precarious, and 
extremely limited nature of the liberal success dur- 
ing the three centuries since the Glorious Revolu- 
tion. Liberalism, he says, took firm root only in the 
English-speaking world and in a few Western Eu- 
ropean countries. Even there, resistance to the lib- 
eral program remained strong, especially among 
intellectuals. Today the dominant trend in the 
world is set by the scores of authoritarian states 
that combine “fanatical nationalism” with ‘“‘dog- 
matic socialism.” Hence the title of the book: for 
Salvadori, liberalism represents a heresy within 
the authoritarian orthodoxy that envelops in its 
gloomy mist almost all of human history. Few 
human societies have cared to become free; fewer 
still have known how to remain free. Salvadori sees 
little reason to hope that contemporary societies 
will constitute an exception to this depressing rule. 

Salvadori’s impassioned defense of liberal values 
commands admiration and respect. But, alas, 
while sometimes plausible as a polemic and while 
commendably ambitious in its global scope, The 
Liberal Heresy is disappointing as a work of history. 
It dwells too much on what liberals said they 
believed—or better, on what Salvadori thinks they 
should have believed—rather than on what they 
actually believed and on what they did once in 
power. Nor does it deal adequately with the cir- 
cumstances that led to liberalism’s crisis and the 
rise of antiliberal political movements in the twen- 
tieth century. Presumably, Salvadori’s second vol- 
ume will deal with these critical issues. One hopes 
so, for the task of the historian of liberalism is not 
to reformulate the aspirations of liberalism’s 
founders or to define its unchanging essence but to 
explain why its apparent ascendancy in the nine- 
teenth century was checked and reversed in the 
twentieth. Surely, it is not enough to argue, as 
Salvadori does, that most men are unable to bear 
the burden of freedom and unwilling to live with 
the uncertainty created by the necessity of individ- 
ual choice. 

ROBERT WOHL 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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GIANFRANCO POGGI. The Development of the Modern 
State: A Soctological Introduction. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 175. $10.95. 


Gianfranco Poggi, professor of sociology at the 
Thiiversity of Liverpool, tells us that members of 
his profession have of late become more interested 
in problems concerning the state largely because of 
the state’s increasing involvement in societal af- 
fairs. To better understand the state, he has cho- 
sen to rely on “the history of Western political 
institutions and, to a lesser extent, constitutional 
law” (p. xi). Other disciplines, he suggests, might 
have something to contribute, but he has ignored 
anthropology because it is “boring,” economics 
because he does not “understand” it, and political 
science because during the last thirty years it has 
gone “to incredible lengths in order to forget the 
state...” (p. xiii). Readers of the AHR should be 
pleased to find their discipline preferred, but we 
are not all equally treated, for Poggi tells us that he 
relies primarily on publications in German be- 
cause they are more frequently written ‘“‘in general 
terms and from a comparative perspective . . .” (p. 
xi). 

After thus disarming his readers, Poggi discusses 
the nature of politics and then embarks on a his- 
tory of the state during the past thousand years. 
Twenty short pages are sufficient to explain the 
origins, nature, and evolution of feudalism and 
twenty-four more are assigned to the Standestaat, 
which he quite properly interposes between the 
feudal and the absolutist state. After treating the 
absolute state, he devotes a chapter to the nine- 
teenth-century constitutional state. In these four 
chapters he concentrates on Germany and France. 
England he largely excludes because “particularly 
after feudalism, [it] does not fit easily into the 
argument, even in the highly abstract terms in 
which I phrase it” (p. 17). In a final chapter on the 
contemporary state he points out that “the institu- 
tional differentiation between socio-cultural and 
economic processes on the one hand and political 
processes on the other, which was characteristic of 
the West in the nineteenth century, has largely 
ceased to operate in our own” (p. 121). This in- 
vasion of the state into social and economic mat- 
ters, characteristic of communist as well as capital- 
ist societies, seeks legitimacy’ by helping to 
produce ‘‘an ever-increasing flow of goods and 
services for the consumer” (p. 134). Poggi regrets 
this development because he finds that the appa- 
ratus of the state has escaped from the control of 
parliaments, “the welfare system” has failed, and 
political dissent “manifests itself frequently in un- 
constitutional and sometimes criminal forms...” 
(p. 145). Hence, he urges the state to seek legi- 
timacy by returning to “the liberal idea of the rule 
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of law, and the democratic idea of the participa- 
tion of the ruled in the process of rule” (pp. 147- 
48). 

There is little in this book for historians, and 
sociologists deserve a more balanced and detailed 
study. Nevertheless, Poggi deserves credit for his 
clear, well-organized presentation. He uses many 
of the leading Italian, French, English, and Ameri- 
can authorities as well as those of Germany. On 
the whole, he displays good judgment in his highly 
personalized account, although, of course, one’s 
opinion of the final chapter on the contemporary 
scene is likely to depend on one’s politics. 

J. RUSSELL MAJOR 
Emory University 


ROBERT G. WESSON. State Systems: International Plural- 
ism, Politics, and Culture. New York: Free Press. 
1978. Pp. viii, 296. $14.95. 


All historiography is skewed by class allegiance, 
but most of the history written by bourgeois schol- 
ars strives mightily to save appearances. Such is 
not the case with Robert G. Wesson, the Santa 

Barbara political scientist, who never leaves his 
readers guessing what banner he so proudly hails. 
His unsophistication is almost shocking, as he no 
doubt hopes it will be. In an age of cynical relativ- 
ists and self-flagellating leftists, Wesson comes for- 
ward to proclaim the simple virtues of commercial 
competition, the rivalry of sovereign states, and 
good old-fashioned material progress. 

State Systems is actually the second volume of a 
general survey of world history that began with 
The Imperial Order in 1967. In the earlier work, 
Wesson undertook a massive comparative study of 
the empires of history, cataloguing their glories 
and tracing their inevitable decay. Now he takes a 
step backward to analyze the robust international 
systems from which most of these empires evolved. 
A state system, in his definition, is “a group of 
closely interacting and therefore competing sover- 
eignties for whom interrelations are comparable in 
importance to domestic affairs” (p. 11). His chief 
example is Europe between the Renaissance and 
the First World War. Others are medieval Europe, 
the city-state system of ancient Greece, the king- 
doms of pre-imperial China and India, and Su- 
meria in the third millennium B.C. 

Taken together, the two volumes present a com- 
plete cyclical theory of world history. During the 
age of the state system, a culture thrives. Inventors 
invent, traders trade, and everyone profits from the 
rude pushing and jostling of rival states. Although 
aristocrats may hold the reins of power, it is the 
middle classes who make the difference in this age 
of freedom and initiative. “The pluralism of a pri- 
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vate enterprise economy is of prime importance for 
political pluralism. Fractionated control of the 
economy is a basis for fractionated political 
power” (p. 7). 

But the aftermath of the state system is the 
imperial order. Power centralizes and freedom 
withers. Like Spengler and Toynbee before him 
and all the theorists of historical cycles going back 
to Thucydides, Wesson revels in the virile spring- 
time of culture. Like many of the others, he finds 
his own society in transition from a rugged but 
now unhappily obsolete pluralism to a decadent 
imperialism. Yet he nurses the hope that a miracle 
of reason may somehow spare modern civilization 
from its predictable absorption into a world em- 
pire probably ruled from Moscow, the Third 
Rome. 

Wesson deserves applause, as always, for his 
ambition. But ambition is not matched by per- 
formance. His sources are a curious jumble of 
venerable sages, college textbooks, and scholars of 
all qualities and generations. A book published in 
1930 is characterized as “recent.” Facts are care- 
fully selected to prove the same point over and over 
again or twisted to fit. Major authorities are ig- 
nored, as are most of Wesson’s predecessors and 
contemporaries in the field of comparative world 
history. 

The outcome is a singularly flat, superficial, and 
uninspired work. It reminds one of a typical Soviet 
textbook with all the values turned upside down. 
Wesson might have extracted a pretty fair pole- 
mical piece from his research, but as a full-sized 
adventure in cosmic scholarship, State Systems does 
not succeed. 

W. WARREN WAGAR 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


FRIEDRICH V. KRATOCHWIL. International Order and 
Foreign Policy: A Theoretical Sketch of Post-War Inter- 
national Politics. Preface by RICHARD FALK. (West- 
view Replica Edition.) Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 298. $20.00. 


In this thought-provoking work, Friedrich V. Kra- 
tochwil asserts that international order is influ- 
enced by certain “inference guidance devices” — 
or, as he sometimes calls them, “rules of the 
game.” The most important of these in his estima- 
tion are laws (which he chooses to spend little time 
discussing), historical analogies, myths, meta- 
phors, and doctrines. Human beings are rule-gov- 
erned, maintains Kratochwil. So when acknowl- 
edged by all sides in diplomatic exchanges, rules 
create order by setting parameters for actions, 


serving as background knowledge in determining a ` 
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reasonable policy, and providing signals that make 
the intentions of competing nations clearer. 

Much of this book could more easily be cate- 
gorized as political science than history. In the first 
part, the author systematically expounds his the- 
ory. Then in the second section, he relies on his- 
tory as empirical proof of this analysis. He concen- 
trates on the years from 1945 to 1972. With 1945 
came the end of World War II and the breakdown 
of the traditional European state system, leaving 
the Soviet Union and United States to establish a 
new international order with their own rules. 
Richard Nixon’s visits to China and the ‘Soviet 
Union designate the end of this study, for to Kra- 
tochwil these trips symbolize the impending de- 
mise of the Cold War order that the two super 
powers had fabricated. This date also underlines 
another facet of his theory. International order is 
not static, but changes, especially as new factors 
intrude. As the Cold War moved into the 1960s, the 
strategic considerations of atomic weaponry and 
the encroachment of the Third World as a new 
force in the previously bipolar international struc- 
ture gradually compelled a realignment of the es- 
tablished international order. 

Kratochwil believes that a recognition of these 
rules of the game allows nations to more easily 
understand each other’s motivations and therefore 
creates stability. But despite this apparently ideal- 
istic contention, he is a realist. He does not see 
solutions in a drastic alteration of existing diplo- 
matic conditions, but his theory attempts to adapt 
to the extant international environment. In the 
conclusion, furthermore, he recognizes that as the 
assumed knowledge resulting from these devices 
becomes more established the possibility of false 
signals presents a danger as nations either in- 
tentionally or accidentally avoid the rules, thus 
disrupting the stability of the diplomatic game. 

Relying more on secondary sources, memoirs, 
and speeches than research in government ar- 
chives, Kratochwil adds nothing new to knowledge 
of the Cold War per se. Two flaws mar the work. 
His style is choppy and hard to follow. In addition, 
the book lacks close editing. Typographical errors 
and misspellings abound. Yet overall he succeeds 
in placing the international situation of the Cold 
War in a new perspective. 

T. MICHAEL RUDDY 
St. Louis University 


A. P. THORNTON. Imperialism in the Twentieth Century. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1977. 
Pp. xii, 363. $20.00. 


In this highly interesting and thought-provoking 
book, A. P. Thornton of the University of Toronto 
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examines imperial policies and implementation, 
the self-image of the rulers, the views of their crit- 
ics, and the protests and governing record of their 
nationalist successors, concluding that the more 
things change, the more they stay the same. Not- 
ing that the story is complex, he holds that it can 
be clarified by looking at policy. The works he 
cites in notes include polemics, monographs, theo- 
retical tracts, and biographies. Many are written 
at a rather high level of generalization, as is much 
of this essay itself. One admires the author’s cour- 
age. 

There is much to agree with: political independ- 
ence does not necessarily bring the economic kind 
in its wake; there was more freedom in some colo- 
nies than in European dictatorships of the twenties 
and thirties or than is found in Russia today; 
judgments should be made on actions, not on 
words; in their campaigns for self-government, na- 
tionalists made good use of both the ideas of their 
erstwhile masters and the comparative liberalism 
of their regimes. On the other hand, hardened 
infantrymen of colonial research may raise ques- 
tions here and there: the white men’s clubs and the 
attitudes of civil servants toward them, as de- 
scribed in the first chapter, will not be recognized 
by all of the old boys; Lyautey is called the cen- 
tury’s most successful paternalist despite the fact 
that he came after Lugard, to whom he acknowl- 
edged great debts; peasants are said to have re- 
mained unchanged; the reaction of the Colonial 
Office to Sir Charles Mitchell’s recruitment cri- 
teria was exactly the reverse of what we are told it 
was on page eighty-eight; Nigeria, in the author’s 
opinion, was taken over for economic reasons; co- 
lonial officials had bad manners (has Thornton 
ever watched a British resident talking with a na- 
tive ruler in India, Africa, Arabia, or Malaya?); 
the British in Mesopotamia after 1918 are said to 
have been confident and free to do as they liked; 
the policy aims ascribed to Gertrude Bell were 
actually more characteristic of A. T. Wilson, 
whom she successfully opposed. 

The author seems to disapprove of imperial gov- 
ernment as such. Fair enough. But should we not 
be shown that other kinds of government in the 
same time period were better? Is imperialism a 
distinct genre? Much of the book appears to as- 
sume that it is, though in speaking of the arbitrary 
nature of imperial power, it does not explain in 
what way and to what extent other types are less 
so. Toward the end, the treatment becomes so 
wide ranging that imperialism blends into world 
politics at large. 

The difficulty is familiar. Theorists of imperial- 
ism rightly try for an all-encompassing structure. 
Since the terrain is so vast, the cultures so diverse, 
the systems so different, and the time span so long, 


the hypotheses must be stratospheric to meet every 
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case. As he comes down closer to reality, the theo- 
rist must exemplify. Yet the more he does so, the 
more his generalizations collapse around him. 
This is a discouraging business, enough so to per- 
suade some that it would be better to look closely 
at particular cases in great quantity and then see 
if, in the aggregate, they allowed integrated, sum- 
mary description. Done properiy, this would in- 
volve in each separate instance a detailed study of 
thought and action all along the line from the 
metropole to the colonial headquarters and on to 
the local level. If no valid theory of imperialism 
emerges from this exhausting exercise, might it not 
yield a helpful assessment of interracial life in a 
shrinking world? 

ROBERT HEUSSLER 

State University of New York, 

College at Genesco 


STANLEY L. JAKI. The Road of Science and the Ways to 
God. (The Gifford Lectures, 1974-75 and 1975-76.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1978. Pp. vii, 
478. $21.00. 


The twenty chapters that comprise this work were 
originally the Gifford Lectures for 1974-75 and 
1975-76. Ranging in time through “twice twenty 
centuries,” and in space from Jean-Sylvain Baily’s 
strictly conjectural Mongolia (his postulated post- 
diluvian birth-place of science) to Einstein’s 
Princeton, these essays are works of truly imposing 
scholarship, delightfully relieved by a wry humor 
and leavened by a simple and straightforward 
style. 

Stanley L. Jaki’s argument runs as follows: (1) 
belief in the independent existence of a world ex- 
ternal to the perceiving subject is the precondition 
for all science; (2) all science is basically cosmol- 
ogy; (3) cosmology, which is consistent discourse 
about the universe or “the totality of consistently 
interacting material things” (p. 262), is, if not con- 
vertible to, then at least the basis of, natural theol- 
ogy; (4) natural theology, or “rational concern 
about the ultimate” (p. 202), demands the meta- 
physics of moderate realism and an epistemology 
not befuddled by idealism. (Jaki notes, with ironic 
approbation, the unwitting truth in Paul Deus- 
sen’s naive comment that, if children could talk 
before the age of two, “they probably would talk 
Kantian philosophy” [p. 127].) 

Science, the argument proceeds, requires “‘un- 
conditional commitment, a most unreasonable 
posture unless one assumes that the world of facts 
is always reasonable, which in turn implies that all 
facts are bound together through an unfailing con- 
sistency. Commitment, nay surrender, to that con- 
sistency” is, as it was with Einstein, the ethos of 
science. Character, not intellect, makes the great 
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scientist. (p. 309). There is but one road-way to 
science and to God, Jaki argues, and Planck and 
Einstein are its twentieth-century prophets—often 
despite themselves, it appears. 

The conclusion that Jaki draws from his argu- 
ment is that Judeo-Christian theism is the histori- 
cally necessary matrix for the viability of science. 
The birth of science was neither a logical nor a 
chronological necessity but a unique historical 
contingency. Science was born only when men’s 
minds had been “made receptive to natural theol- 
ogy and to the epistemology implied in it” (p. 160) 
by familiarity with the absolutely transcendent 
and absolutely rational Creator-God of Christian 
faith. The belief in a personal and rational creator 
“cultivated especially within a Christian ma- 
trix... supported the view for which the world 
was an objective and orderly entity investigable by 
the mind because the mind too was an orderly and 
objective product of the same rational, that is, 
perfectly consistent, Creator” (p. 242). 

Despite the “‘philosphical” approach taken thus 
far in the review, it should be stated most emphat- 
ically that Jaki’s book is not a “metaphysical” 
account in the pejorative sense of that adjective. 
His work is very much a work in the history of 
science. Its claim is that “the road of science, both 
historically and philosophically, is a logical access 
to the ways of God” (p. 4). The logic of the history 
of science—a uniquely contingent development in 
a uniquely contingent world—is one that can not 
be determined a priori but only a posteriori, through 
empirical, “historical” investigation. And it is as 
history of science in its more reflective moments 
that Jaki’s work is most impressive. Rarely, if ever, 
could one discover a finer mastery of sources or a 
surer discrimination in their applicability. It is not 
the novelty of this work’s argument that makes it 
so remarkable; it is its cogent and masterful pre- 
sentation, 

Ranging from a deep concern with twentieth- 
century physics to a broad familiarity with natural 
theology, Jaki’s work is not written for the special- 
ist but for the liberally educated man and woman. 
If it finds few readers, that would be tragic. But it 
would simply be a testimony to the tragic state of 
liberal arts education today. 

JOHN LYON 
University of Notre Dame 


OWEN CHADWICK. Catholicism and History: The Open- 
ing of the Vatican Archives. (The Herbert Hensley 
Henson Lectures in the University of Oxford, 
1976.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 


1978. Pp. vi, 174. $13.95. 


One of the great moments in the history of history 
was Pope Leo XIII’s decision, made public in 
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1883, to open the Vatican “Secret” Archives to all 
scholars regardless of religious persuasion. Owen 
Chadwick gives a regrettably brief but fascinating 
account of the development of these archives, the 
political and religious upheavals that affected 
them, and the controversies that finally led to the 
long-awaited opening. The resulting monograph is 
tightly organized, reasonably well written, and 
well researched, making effective use of both pub- 
lished sources and the archives of Pope Pius IX, 
recently opened to scholars. Best of all, it is written 
in the same spirit of disinterested scholarship that 
characterized the author’s earlier works on the 
Victorian Church and the secularization of nine- 
teenth-century Europe. 

Catholicism and History is not for the beginning 
student, for it assumes considerable knowledge of 
Church history and historiography. On the other 
hand, it will be useful to more advanced students 
of nineteenth-century Catholic Church history, 
giving as it does a more sophisticated insight into 
the attitude of the Church leadership towards his- 
torical scholarship than is found in standard texts. 
It is clear from this study that the policy of the 
Vatican toward the use of its archives could not be 
separated from its approach to the modern world 
in general. Prior to the elevation of Pope Leo XII 
in 1878, many Church leaders, within the Vatican 
and without, viewed the Church as a beleaguered 
fortress at war with the modern world. The ar- 
chives were to help the Church defend itself and 
carry out its global mission, not to aid scholarship. 
Carefully selected believers or certain favored gov- 
ernments (including non-Catholic ones like Eng- 
land) might be permitted to see copies of certain 
specific documents, but unrestricted access to or 
publication of archival materials was out of the 
question. Church leaders simply did not believe 
that non-Catholic scholars could use these materi- 
als in an impartial, scientific manner in spite of the 
pleas of Catholic historians such as Theiner, Ac- 
ton, and Denifle to give the historians a chance. 

Leo XIII had little more faith in fallible human- 
kind and was not basically interested in advancing 
the cause of historical learning. He was convinced, 
however, that the interests of the Church could be 
better served by improving its relations with the 
modern political, social, and cultural world. To 
give bona fide scholars unrestricted access to the 
archives, to tell the full truth about even the most 
embarassing chapters in the history of the Church 
(such as the trial of Galileo) might, in the long run, 
improve the reputation of the Church among the 
educated elite; at the very least, the documents 
could be used to refute the most flagrantly in- 
accurate mythology about the Church’s past 
transgressions. 

Few would now question the wisdom of this 
policy either from the perspective of the Church’s 
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mission or the cause of historical knowledge. But 
what, in fact, have the Vatican Archives contrib- 
uted to either? Here Chadwick’s book disappoints, 
for he deals with this question primarily in terms 
of what the archives did not contribute rather than 
what they did. We are left with a few tantalizing 
hints about the major historiographical revisions 
that have resulted from Leo XIII’s farsighted pol- 
icy. Perhaps the author will write a sequel that will 
give us more. . 

RICHARD CAMP 

California State University, 

Northridge 


GUERRINO PELLICCIA and GIANCARLO ROCCA, edi- 
tors. Dizionario degli istituti di perfezione. In four vol- 
umes. Rome: Edizioni Paoline. 1974; 1975; 1976; 
1977. Pp. xxxiv, cols. 1,728; xxvi, cols. 1,726; xxvi, 
cols. 1,734; xxvi, cols. 1,734. L. 38,000 each. 


This major reference work offers a descriptive and 
historical catalogue of every religious order, 
,whether extant or extinct, in the history of the 
Christian Church. It is a Catholic enterprise, pub- 
lished in Italian and bearing the clear stamps of 
ecumenism and aggiornamento, intellectual as well 
as ecclesiastical. First projected in 1950 and 
worked on steadily since 1956, the dictionary first 
began to appear in 1974. It thus had a twenty-five- 
year incubation period marked by momentous 
happenings, not the least of which was the Second 
Vatican Council. 

The title phrase “institutes of perfection” calls 
for demystification since this century has made us 
wary of perfection in whatever context. Modern 
thought about religious history is, indeed, some- 
times beclouded by such wariness. How can it be 
otherwise if we use archaic language to express, for 
example, what is probably the most influential 
sentence in the history of monasticism: “If thou 
wouldst be perfect, go...” (Matthew 19:21). 
When Malcolm Muggeridge reviewed a book by 
John Passmore entitled The Perfectibility of Man 
(1970), he delighted in poking fun at the very no- 
tion of perfectibility, “the great will-o’-the-wisp of 
human life, productive of some of mankind’s more 
outstanding achievements, as well as some of its 
most outrageous follies. No one, I should have 
thought, looking honestly into his own heart, could 
suppose himself capable of attaining perfection in 
any field or in any respect” (The Observer, Dec. 20, 
1970, p. 21). Muggeridge enjoyed both his fun and 
his moral superiority without inquiring into the 
significance of the concept of “perfect.” The edi- 
tors of the New English Bible, on the other hand, 
could not fail to make such an inquiry, with the 
result that their version of Matthew 19:21 is rather 
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more instructive, as well as accurate: “If you wish 
to go the whole way, go...” Jesus’ teaching is 
thus presented not as a formula for attaining the 
unattainable but as advice on how to become a 
full-Aledged (and full-time) member of his religious 
movement. _ ; 

We do well to have this version in mind when 
approaching the Dictionary of the Institutes of Per- 
fection. Its preserve includes all officially recognized 
groups (institutes) of persons who have made com- 
plete, full-time vocational commitments to Catho- 
lic Christianity. The editors of this project, with- 
out having access to the archives of the Sacred 
Congregation for Religious Orders, set out in 
search of approximately four thousand institutes; 
so far they have located five thousand. The diction- 
ary includes articles on the founders and reformers 
of orders as well as on the history, theology, inter- 
nal structure, dress, and artistic styles of the orders 
themselves. The editorial principles, as revised af- 
ter a general reappraisal of the whole project be- 
ginning in 1968 (annus mirabilis if ever there was 
one), call for full attention to recent historio- 
graphy, to the findings of sociology and psy- 
chology, and to the “monastic phenomenon” in 
non-Catholic Christian confessions and in non- 
Christian religions. Thus we find articles on 
Anglicans, Buddhists, Cathars, Druids, and Es- 
senes, to name just a few from outside the fold. 

The least engaging articles as a group, but not 
without interest for modern church historians, are 
the paragraph-long entries on the hundreds of 
small, modern orders. Each of these was written 
either by a member of the order in question or by 
the editor on the basis of answers to a question- 
naire (when founded, by whom, how many houses 
and members at present, main activities, and so 
on). There are 150 articles alone beginning with 
ancelle (female servants) and over twice as many 
beginning with figli (sons) or figlie (daughters). 
There are occasional lapses with the major orders, 
too, as in the case of the anonymous Carthusian 
who submitted a bizarre, mystical apology for his 
chosen way of life in place of a history of his order; 
the editor retained the article but discreetly pub- 
lished alongside it a second one giving what he had 
asked for in the first place. This second article, by 
J. Dubois, lays to rest the smug myth, propagated 
through the centuries by the Carthusians, that 
they have never needed a reform. But Dubois errs 
badly in his discussion of Carthusian conversi when 
he says that because of the need for instruction in 
order to participate in the divine office, “monks 
cannot but be clerics.” This is pure nonsense, 
easily refuted by centuries of history, to mention 
only the career and monastic program of St. Bene- 
dict. The problem of explaining the role of the 
conversi leads to another weak point when L. Lekai 
asserts that the Cistercian conversi were exonerated 
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from the duties of the choir, of reading, and of 
meditation. Was it not instead the presence and 
labor of the conversi that exonerated the monks 
from the labor required of them by the rule they 
professed? What would one make now of the claim 
that noble professors spare university secretaries, 
librarians, and custodians from the burdens of 
teaching, studying, writing, gaining recognition, 
and wearing fancy gowns at commencement? 

Of particular note are the instructive articles of 
J. Gribomont on Anthony the Hermit, of J. Le- 
clerq on the church and monasticism, of E. Wer- 
ner on the monastic economy (too ostentatiously 
labeled “A Marxist View of”), of G. Couilleau on 
the Essenes, and of L. Di Fonzo on St. Francis and 
the Franciscans. Useful charts, lists, and maps 
show the chronological and geographical diffusion 
of the major orders. Monastic architecture gets 
wide coverage in several well-written and exten- 
sively illustrated articles. 

The material production of these books achieves 
a standard worthy of the painstaking editorial 
preparation. The project first called for three vol- 
umes, then six, while at present four have ap- 
peared and four more are planned. For once we 
can applaud inflation. The final volume, whatever 
its number, is to contain a general bibliography (in 
addition to those that accompany most articles) 
and the all-important indexes, which ought to can- 
cel out the inevitable problems that arise from 
having to reduce such diverse, multilingual mate- 
rial to a single alphabetical order in one language. 
While the editor continues his great task, may 
reference departments subscribe and readers begin 
to explore. 

LESTER K. LITTLE 
Smith College 


ROBERT FISHMAN. Urban Utopias in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury: Ebenezer Howard, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Le 
Corbusier. New York: Basic Books. 1977. Pp. xiv, 


332. $13.95. 


Robert Fishman’s account of the three utopian 
planners Ebenezer Howard, Le Corbusier, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright suggests that modern metro- 
politan regions could be better than they are. Be- 
fore it was a century old, the industrial city, to- 
gether with its suburbs and outlying fields and 
forests, had been irrevocably altered by the growth 
and dispersal of populations. Since 1950 people 
have distributed themselves in separate houses 
scattered over vast areas of land. This dispersal 
occurred with the aid of the products of modern 
technology (automobile, electricity, oil furnace, 
and telephone), of banks and governments (mort- 
gages, loans, highways, zoning, and schools), and 
of new kinds of production, market, and work (the 
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large, remote, specialized factory and farm, the 
warehouse, the truck, the local distributor, and the 
sales and service industries). Although utopian 
planners anticipated only a few of those in- 
struments of dispersal, they proposed means of 
land conservation and ownership, based upon the- 
ories of privacy and community, that could have 
organized such instruments, whether anticipated 
or not, to form planned urban and suburban land- 
scapes very different from those we know in the 
megalopolitan corridors and clusters of the United 
States today... 

Essentially three biographies, Urban Utoptas in the 
Twentieth Century describes three utopian planners, 
their ideas, their social innovations, their frustra- 
tions, and their often heroic attempts at winning 
clients to their ideas. The text reveals genuine 
enthusiasm for its subjects and, by intimate and 
frequent reference to their writings, conveys their 
passion and stvle in contests over theories of distri- 
bution of wealth and power in different national 
settings. 

Always scholarly, Fishman documents the de- 
velopment of Howard’s Letchworth and Welwyn, 
Wright’s Broadacre City, and Le Corbusier’s Con- 
temporary City and Ville Radieuse. He does so by 
tracing the intellectual, political, and emotional 
currents of the planners. He treats each planner 
and each city sympathetically, even in the con- 
cluding essay, where he cites Jane Jacobs to ques- 
tion whether any plan or planner is equal to the 
native energies of people who, left to themselves, 
will develop, preserve, restore, and recycle build- 
ings, if only local initiative can survive the plan- 
ners. 

This warm, detailed, and sensitive account of 
three planners, with its good writing and passion- 
ate interest in utopian alternatives, has one special 
virtue and two flaws. Paramount among its virtues 
is a zeal for urban possibilities. Every student 
should read this book as an introduction to ubani- 
zation and its alternatives, a subject sadly ne- 
glected at most universities. 

Its two chief defects could not have been over- 
come except by two different approaches to the 
topic, and no one has yet mastered both. Both 
flaws result from the biographical and essentially 
literary approach. As a consequence, the visual 
material—plans and drawings—are tertiary docu- 
ments. Ebenezer Howard was a simpleton de- 
signer and as Fishman says, parenthetically, fortu- 
nate to attract Raymond Unwin; Le Corbusier 
was a wizard draftsman and need not have read 
Saint Simon (Fishman seems to wish he had); and 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s drawings, better than his 
buildings, make you forget Ralph Borsodi and 
Silvio Gesell. Planners’ drawings, not their texts, 
are what counts. 

It is not really intellectual history either, in the 
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sense of Lovejoy or Panofsky. Biography domi- 
nates over the debates. Take land, for example. 
Land is fascinating. Its value depends upon whata 
society can do with it. The period 1880-1930 saw 
enormous land speculation. After 1886, steel and 
the elevator rapidly made air rights over six stories 
valuable. Subterranean rights were valuable for 
tunnels, subways, railroads, and concourses. A 
new gateway—a railway or garage or hotel—shot 
land values upward. All the -heroes of this book 
saw that happening; all their mentors entertained 
theories about it—Henry George said society at 
large owned the unearned increment, not the land- 
lord. Thus, the land itself might have been the 
hero. The right to use land as any owner sees fit is 
the one right society is clearly abridging—since 
1916 in New York—not because of Wright, Le 
Corbusier, or Ebenezer Howard but because of the 
abuses they witnessed and protested. 

ALBERT BUSH-BROWN 

Long Island University 


MARK POSTER. Critical Theory of the Family. (A Con- 
tinuum Book.) New York: Seabury Press. 1978. 


Pp. xx, 233. $14.95. 


Mark Poster argues that “the major questions of 
the family concern the psychological Jevel, the 
types of emotional structure which change as the 
family changes, generating changes in the deepest 
needs of individuals” (pp. xviii-xix). It follows that 
“only psychological theory can enable the investi- 
gator to explore the rich set of meanings surround- 
ing feelings between parents and children” (p. xii). 
But which theory? Those of Freud, Reich, Mar- 
cuse, Erikson, Parsons, Lacan, Lévi-Strauss, Bate- 
son, Laing, and many others are all tried by the 
author and found wanting in various ways. To 
Poster, Freud is the chief culprit for stressing the 
intrapsychic development of the individual over 
the interactional relationships between parents 
and children and between the family and society 
and for defending the bourgeois nuclear family 
with its unique oedipal tensions as the universal 
norm. 

Poster’s own critical theory tries to correct these 
shortcomings by suggesting that the family is “the 
place where psychic structure is internalized” by 
children “and becomes a mechanism for institut- 
ing hierarchies of age and sex” (p. 144). In this 
theory the parental role is paramount, for it is the 
parents’ response to the child’s oral, anal, and 
genital behavior, along with the patterns of love 
and authority -presented by the parents, that ac- 
tually form the child’s sexual and social identity. 
Because Poster believes that the psyche of the child 
is no more than its internalization of the ways its 
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parents actually treat it, in order to understand 
that psyche we must discover the child-rearing 
methods used by parents in different periods and 
cultures. The author reyiews four models of the 
family based on recent work on family and sexual 
history which show that parents from various so- 
cial classes responded differently to the oral, anal, 
and genital behavior of their children in order to 
create in them a psychic structure synchronic with 
the parents’ own class interests. Poster emphasizes 
that he is unable to explain how families change 
over time and that he seeks only to discover how 
parents synchronize their childrens’ psychic struc- 
ture with their own. ; 

Poster concludes with an attack on today’s nu- 
clear family, which he regards as an isolated cell 
whose members burden one another with roman- 
tic demands, where intimate relations between 
parents and children and concern about the lat- 
ter’s future have intensified, and where children 
internalize oppressive and selfish sexual and social 
identities. Poster would democratize the family by 
ridding marital and parent-child relationships of 
their “possessive and devouring” character, by 
abolishing the ideologies of romantic love and ma- 
ternal affection, by raising children away from 
their parents as in the kibbutz, and by designing 
“specific practices” to eliminate oedipal feelings. 

In attempting to avoid the logical circularity and 
psychological reductionism he mistakenly attrib- 
utes to Freud, Poster falls into a sociological reduc- 
tionism with pessimistic implications exceeding 
those sometimes associated with Freud. Freud, at 
least, argued that tension always exists between 
the drives of the’ individual and the demands of 
culture, leading to conflict and the possibility of 
personal and social change. In Poster’s theory chil- 
dren become what their parents make them, and 
parents themselves are “unconscious agents” of 
society at large. Poster seems to sense a problem 
here, for he suggests that “family members must 
be studied as subjects who internalize structures, 
but not necessarily in a passive way” (p. 165). But 
if the content of the child’s psychic structure is 
only the internalized sum total of sociologically 
determined parental responses to its behavior, how 
can the child become anything other than a carbon 
copy of its parents? Poster can only lamely suggest 
that “when there is domination there is also resis- 
tance,” an optimistic axiom on which many a 
reformer’s hopes have foundered. By reducing psy- 
chic development to the ways parents actually 
raise their children, Poster undermines his empha- 
sis on-the primacy of psychology for family history, 
in turn reducing that psychology to the trivia of 
feeding practices, toilet training, and parental re- 
actions to infantile sexuality. Finally, that Poster 
believes that American children are still raised in 
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romantic isolation from the hegemonic ideologies 
and institutions of mass society, or that a further 
disintegration of the nuclear family will usher in 
an era of social and sexual democracy must remain 
a mystery to those who do not share his reformist 
optimism. 

R. P. NEUMAN 

State University of New York, 

College at Fredonia 


ALLEN GUTTMANN. From Ritual to Record: The Nature 
of Modern Sports. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 198. $12.95. 


Allen Guttmann joins the growing list of scholars 
who have turned to the study of sport because of its 
unique relationship with society. As Guttmann 
correctly observes, however, “The question is, 
what kind of relationship?” (p. 69). The author 
sets out “to offer a systematic-and original inter- 
pretation of modern sports and a series of specula- 
tions about what is and what is not unique about 
American sports” (p. vii). He breaks the task 
down into specific attempts “to define the relation- 
ships that obtain among play, games, contests, 
and sports; to demonstrate what differentiates 
modern from primitive, ancient, and medieval 
sports; to interpret the social conditions that led to 
the rise of modern sports; to comment upon the 
distinctively American games of baseball and foot- 
ball, and, finally, to look into the American prefer- 
ence for team rather than for individual sports” 
(pp. vii-viii). Each objective is then explored in its 
own chapter. Unfortunately, we find more specu- 
lation than systematic and original interpretation. 


Only the objective pertaining to interpreting the - 


social conditions that led to the rise of modern 
sports lends itself to good cause and effect history. 
The others lead only to description. 

The first chapter presents an adequate summary 
of previous scholars’ research. With the exception 
of a definition of sport on page seven, however, the 
chapter offers very little aid for understanding the 
remainder of the book; Guttmann himself admits 
that he “offered in sketchy and abstract form a 
preliminary paradigm of play, games, contests, 
and sports...” (p. 13). The heart of the book 
appears :in chapter two, “From Ritual to Record.” 
Here, Guttmann lists and analyzes what he be- 
lieves are the seven distinguishing characteristics 
of modern sports: secularism, equality of opportu- 
nity to compete and equality in the conditions of 
competition, specialization of roles, rational- 
ization, bureaucratic organization, quantification, 
and the quest for records. Chapter three, ‘‘Capital- 
ism, Protestantism, and Modern Sport,” is also 
important and valuable, because Guttmann illus- 
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trates the advantages of locking at sport from both 
Marxist and Weberian perspectives and confesses 
that the preceding seven differences’ between 
primitive and modern sports were spurred by “a 
Weberian view of social organization” (p. 80). 
There is great potential for this type of theoretical 
approach, but it was disappointing to see only ten 
more pages devoted to “A Weberian Inter- 
pretation.” 

Many historians will not be satisfied with the 
remaining chapters. Readers of Prospects will be 
surprised to find that they have already read chap- 
ter four on the “national game,” and those relying 
more and more on quantitative analysis will dis- 
cover much to be desired in the tables in chapter 
six. But the major flaw in the final portion of the 
book is a problem Guttmann alluded to earlier 
when he criticized Marxist and neo-Marxist inter- 
pretations as being “the product of ideology rather 
than the result of careful empirical analysis” (p. 
71). The reader is constantly being bombarded 
with references to fictitious literary characters 
such as Huckleberry Finn, Henry Wiggen, 
J. Henry Waugh, and Gary Harkness, and a sub- 
section of chapter six is even devoted to “Fictive 
Runners.” Although the author is at ease when 
analyzing American literature as it relates to 
sport—and his ability to handle it is superb—the 
explanatory power of novels is questionable. 

Overall, Guttmann achieved what he claimed he 
would do. Presumably the book will appeal to the 
“ordinary reader” (p. vii), whoever he or she may 
be, but Guttmann’s scholastic peers might expect 
more—that is, an interpretation of sport that is, in 
Weberian terms, adequate on the level of meaning 
and on the level of causation. As it is, the work is 
too descriptive, too speculative (“may be” and 
“may have” abound), and more a summary of 
existing knowledge than a pioneering effort. Gutt- 
mann does, however, contribute some new mate- 
rial previously untranslated from the German and 
French, but generally, knowledgeable sport stud- 
ies scholars will see the same references they have 
become accustomed to. 

JACK W. BERRYMAN 
University of Washington 


ROBERT G. SUTTER. China-Watch: Toward Sino-Amer- 
ican Reconciliation. Foreword by ALLEN $. WHITING. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1978. 
Pp. xiii, 155. $10.95. 


This is a thin book—and it might well have been 
thinner. Nonetheless, Robert G. Sutter offers 
much of value. He demonstrates how a CIA ana- 
lyst, which he was, scours Chinese media for 
oblique signals of new policy directions or of differ- 
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ences of opinion among Chinese leaders. His 
sources are readily available to scholars. He also 
reminds us how little CIA or State Department 
officers know of the history of American relations 
with China—despite a reasonable bibliography. 

Sutter’s theme is that the Chinese Communists 
have turned to the United States when difficulties, 
first with the Kuomintang and then with the Rus- 
sians, prevented them from attaining their objec- 
tives. He argues persuasively that during World 
War II, again in the 1950s, and in 1969, Chinese 
overtures were rejected or ignored by the Ameri- 
can government. On each occasion, Chou En-lai 
and other Chinese leaders appeared willing to put 
aside the dictates of ideology and past differences 
with the United States to pursue specific ends. 

The discussion of the 1940s is probably the weak- 
est section of the book, a troublesome fact, because 
of occasional comparison with that decade in Sut- 
ter’s analysis of later periods. The author has not 
digested the secondary literature and did not use 
the Foreign Relations series for the years after 
1945. He exaggerates the seriousness with which 
those who determined policy responded to John P. 
Davies’s 1944 suggestion of befriending the Chi- 
nese Communists to contain the Soviet Union. In 
1944 Roosevelt dominated the policy process and 
he never shared Davies’s Russophobia; nor did 
Patrick Hurley, dominant for much of 1945, show 
much interest in befriending Mao and Chou. Sut- 
ter’s claim that, when Acheson sought accommo- 
dation in 1949, there was “no corresponding con- 
cern in the People’s Republic over improving 
relations with the United States” (p. 32) is embar- 
rassing now that the documents for that year have 
been published. Mao and Chou certainly were 
more interested than was Truman. 

Sutter does reveal a major Chinese initiative to 
which the United States was unresponsive between 
1955 and 1957. Although Dulles agreed to begin 
ambassadorial-level talks in Warsaw, he was not 
interested in rapprochement with China and 
sought a propaganda victory instead. In 1969 a 
brief Chinese initiative sputtered, apparently un- 
der attack from “radicals” opposed to improving 
relations with the Americans. Sutter notes that 
Chou, embarrassed by several failures to achieve 
anything through friendly gestures toward the 
United States and struggling to protect the foreign 
policy apparatus that had been swamped during 
the Cultural Revolution, responded gingerly to 
Nixon’s subsequent overtures. | 

Sutter’s references to occasions when Peking 
muted the Taiwan issue promise a solution to the 
problem of the American protectorate there. If 
Americans will settle for something less than ex- 

plicit assurance that the People’s Republic will not 
` use force to liberate the island, they may indeed 
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have their coveted two Chinas. But he also argues 
that the Chinese are interested in good relations 
for the purpose of gaining strategic advantage 
against the Russians. He warns that if the United 
States reduces its forces in East Asia or fails to 
demonstrate the will to contest the expansion of 
Soviet influence, the Chinese may lose interest and 
seek reconciliation with the Soviet Union. His mes- 
sage, that considerations of power politics and not 
mutual affection bind the two nations for the mo- 
ment, is salutary. In part, Sutter’s concern for 
maintaining the Chinese connection echoes the 
views of opponents of détente with the Soviet 
Union—and this is a useful reminder that the new 
relationship with China may not be without cost. 
WARREN I. COHEN 
Michigan State University 
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N. K. SANDARS. The Sea Peoples: Warriors of the Ancient 
Mediterranean, 1250-1150 B.C. New York: Thames 
and Hudson. 1978. Pp. 224. $12.95. 


The “Sea Peoples” is not their own name, but an 
Egyptian metaphorical description, perhaps even 
mistranslated; it is clear that to the ancient histo- 
rian it means a complex, fascinating puzzle. The 
central problem is whether the widespread catas- 
trophes (for example, the destruction of Myce- 
naean cities in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries 
B.C. and the fall of the Hittite empire) at the end of 
the Bronze Age in the Aegean and the Levant, for 
which there is only archeological evidence, can be 
attributed to the disruptive movements of those 
who appear in Egyptian records in alliance with 
the “Sea Peoples” as attackers of the possessions of 
Egypt. If the same peoples could be traced in the 
archeological destructions, contemporary Egyp- 
tian, Ugaritic, and Hittite documents might pro- 
vide a framework, if not an explanation, for the 
ending of the Bronze Age. How that is to be done 
and whether it may properly be done at all are 
more critical problems. The great merit of N. K. 
Sandars’s book is that the intricacy of the prob- 
lems, not her solution, is given emphasis. 

There is a good account of the geographical and 
climatic background of the region indicating the 
fragility of the support it gives for the survival of 
advanced civilizations. The archeology of the Bal- 
kans, the Aegean, Asia Minor, and much of the 
Mediterranean occupies two chapters. The variety 
of the materials and the range of sites are repre- 
sented by a good selection of illustrations. The 
means for tracing cultural contacts and synchro- 
nisms are illustrated chiefly by weapons and a 
little pottery. The narrative of these chapters is 
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best appreciated in the chronological tables newly 
devised and ingeniously arranged for this volume, 
but only the reader already acquainted with the 
sites will be at home here. 

In the remaining chapters Sandars shows that 
many ancient texts will yield reliable economic 
information and add directly to the archeological 
picture but that the tempting documents for events 
are scattered, diverse, and harder to control. To 
make a history of this period one must place on the 
map the recorded and pictured attackers of Egypt, 
from the Battle of Kadesh to the Libyan Wars of 
Rameses II, trace their movements, and, as far as 
possible, identify them with historical peoples 
known from Ugaritic, Hittite, or other documents. 
Sandars takes pains to show how difficult this is, 
how uncertain, for example, are the equations of 
names in Egyptian language and orthography 
with names in other scripts and languages, and in 
other centuries, too. Yet she shows that an in- 
telligible account can be drawn even from this 
evidence. 

It is no wonder that many are interested in the 
“Sea Peoples.” This book will certainly stand as a 
good introduction, but other studies will continue 
to appear. The large number of references in notes 
to other scholars with work in progress will in- 
dicate not only how thoroughly Sandars is up to 
date on current research but also how vigorous the 
field is. 

EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR. 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


DAVID STRONACH. Pasargadae: A Report on the Excava- 
tions Conducted by the British Institute of Persian Studies 
from 1967 to 1963. Oxford: Clarendon Press of Ox- 
ford University Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 326. $62.50. 


For all his well-known accomplishments, Cyrus 
the Great (559-530 B.c.) remains a shadowy figure. 
Thus Pasargadae, the capital built by Cyrus in the 
Fars region of Iran, has attracted the attention of 
archeologists, historians, and art historians in an 
effort to learn more about Cyrus and the origins of 
Achaemenian kingship, life, and art, all of which 
are so brilliantly, if still enigmatically, seen in the 
slightly later site of Persepolis. Now David Stro- 
nach presents the results of his excavations of 
1961-63, along with a synthesis of the other work 
done on the site, in a brilliant study with carefully 
drawn plans, good plates, and well-reasoned argu- 
ments. 

After giving the history of the discovery and 
excavation of the site, Stronach carefully describes 
and discusses the date and function of each build- 
ing and the cultural influence it represented. In the 
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latter area, in particular, he relies heavily on the 
work of Carl Nylander, The lonians at Pasargadae 
(1970); but at many points Stronach is able to 
correct and amplify Nylander on the basis of new 
information. Under Stronach’s hand Pasargadae is 
seen for the major construction and monument 
that Cyrus intended it to be. Here as in other areas 
Cyrus blended contemporary Ionian, Lydian, 
Babylonian, and Iranian elements into a unified, 
expansive whole. 

Stronach attributes the first phase of the Tall-i 
Takht, the Tomb of Cyrus, Gate R, Palace S, the 
Zendan, and some of the smaller constructions to 
Cyrus. He refutes G. M. A. Richter and Henri 
Frankfort’s position on Greek workmanship and 
agrees with Nylander that, although Greek influ- 
ence is present, “the Pasargadae artists were ‘ori- 
entals trained in oriental traditions’ ” (p. 77). 

For Palace P, Stronach’s plan differs from and 
clearly supersedes all previous efforts. Although 
the building is one of the last of Cyrus’s efforts, the 
relief sculpture must be placed ca. 510, under the 
reign of Darius. This “fully confirms Darius not 
Cyrus as the creator and codifier of classical Ach- 
aemenian art” (p. 106). 

The structures investigated give some idea of the 
importance of the site for Cyrus and the later 
Achaemenians, but Stronach’s plans and pictures 
do little for recreating the glories of the concept. 
For this, some very small remains are crucial. The 
excavations have come up with two small pavilions 
and a number of water channels. In a deceptively 
simple and understated chapter Stronach, stress- 
ing the Persian love of gardens, recreates the Royal 
Gardens in and around Gate R, Palaces S and P, 


‘and a later Achaemenian bridge. These construc- 
‘ tions along with the aerial photograph of the site 


taken in 1933 (Schmidt, Persepolis, I [1953], fig. 3) 
show the presence of ample water for horticulture. 
While Stronach confines himself to the investiga- 
tions in the Palace area, the paths that connect 
these buildings should probably be extended to the 
Tomb of Cyrus, the Zendan, and other buildings. 
Further, if these royal paths had also been land- 
scaped, the entire 44 sq. km. park would have 
made a veritable Versailles! Could the gardens 
themselves have been the major monument of Pa- 
sargadae and the buildings only the ornament? 
With the wealth of archeological material pres- 
ent, the historian will be disappointed in the short, 
rather perfunctory discussion of the “historical 
considerations.” It does little to relate the finds to 
the historical picture of Cyrus; indeed, throughout 
the book Stronach seems intent on the surface 
aspects with only occasional attempts at wider 
interpretation. This reader missed a more detailed 
discussion of the important masons’ marks which 
supports the conclusion that many of the masons 
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worked in Ionia and Lydia. Also a more expanded, 
illustrated treatment of the Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian aspects of the Pasargadae reliefs would have 
been welcome. 

The production of the book is handsome, but 
there are some signs of haste which will confuse 
the reader: the key to figure 3 is wrong. An exami- 
nation of figure 4 (which uses the same key) will 
allow corrections. Plates 182-85 seem to have been 
inserted after the text was set, with the result that 
a number of plate references are incorrect. Fur- 
ther, the drawings in the catalogue of objects are 
not fully cross-referenced with the plates. Finally, 
plate 193 is missing. 

These last comments are admittedly minuscule 
blemishes and inconveniences in a major work that 
will instruct and fascinate the reader interested in 
any aspect of the Achaemenid world. 

MICHAEL M. EISMAN 
Temple University 


KARL-WILHELM WELWEL Unfreie im antiken 
Kriegsdienst. Part 2, Die kleineren und mittleren Grie- 
chischen Staaten und die Hellenistischen Reiche. (For- 
schungen zur antiken Sklaverei, number 8.) 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 1977. Pp. 185. DM 54. 


In this work Karl-Wilhelm Welwei continues the 
survey that he began in volume one with an exami- 
nation of the “unfree” (there is no good, equiva- 
lent term in English) in the military service of 
Athens and Sparta. In dealing with the remainder 
of the Greek world in this present volume, he 
abandons any geographical categorization and ar- 
ranges the material according to the circumstances 
or uses of the slaves/serfs in the military sphere. 
Three broad divisions are presented: service in 
civil wars and internal struggles, service in the 
fleet, and service in the land forces. This last cate- 
gory is further divided into five areas: mobilization 
of “unfree landholders” and the use of slaves/serfs 
by tyrants, by besieged cities, in uprisings against 
Rome, and in noncombatant roles, Within each of 
these categories Welwei approaches the material 
in a generally chronological fashion. 

The chief value of this book is that it collects and 
arranges a great deal of diverse material pertaining 
to a single subject. In fact, the introduction to the 
first volume implies that this was one of Welwei’s 
goals, and he seems to have fulfilled this difficult 
task. He has examined, so it seems, every impor- 
tant instance of the military use of servile groups. 
The work is a useful reference for those interested 
in any aspect of the involvement of the servile 
classes in ancient warfare. 

It is hard to find any serious fault with this book. 
A common shortcoming of works of this type is 
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that the great number and variety of instances 
with which the author must deal precludes ex- 
haustive consideration of every example. The 
reader must guard, therefore, against being too 
quickly convinced by this or that single case. This 
hardly detracts from the worth of Welwei’s book, 
however. Judging from those cases that I am best 
qualified to evaluate—those dealing with the Rho- 
dians—I conclude that he has been thorough and 
fair in his scholarship. 

Welwei’s apparent reluctance to generalize and 
draw conclusions from his material is more a dis- 
appointment than a fault. Caution ought not to be 
thrown to the winds of course, but Welwei pro- 
vides no conclusions in the sections dealing with 
“unfree landholders,” fleet service, and support of 
tyrants; and generalizations are sparse in some of. 
the others. I would have liked to have seen more of 
the kind of comments that are made in the ex- 
ceedingly brief concluding chapter (6 pages out of 
the 355 of the two volumes). 

And finally, why in a book dealing with the use 
of slaves/serfs in warfare is there never any real 
discussion of just what methods and problems 
were connected with the actual process of turning 
a slave into an effective soldier, especially of the 
more heavy-armed type? 

RICHARD M. BERTHOLD 
University of New Mexico 


JOHN LEACH. Pompey the Great. Totowa, N.J.: Row- 
man and Littlefield. 1978. Pp. 265. $13.50. 


Political biography as a genre has recently run into 
heavy weather. Critics condemn it for narrowness, 
for excessive concern with personality, and for a 
tendency to isolate the individual from the social 
and cultural fabric of his time. Yet biographies still 
roll off the presses. Military and political figures of 
the late Roman Republic are especially in vogue. 
Shelves bulge with studies of Julius Caesar. The 
Cicero industry seems to produce a volume almost 
annually, The last year has witnessed the appear- 
ance of two biographies of M. Crassus, and one on 
M. Antony, and there is still another in press. John 
Leach took an especially worthy subject, Pompey 
the Great, perhaps the central figure of the Repub- 
lic’s last generation. Until now, surprisingly, he 
has not received a full-scale treatment in English. 
But Leach will not long have the field to himself. A 
scholarly biography of Pompey by Robin Seager is 
now pending. The industry’s wheels continue to 
turn. 

Leach’s study has considerable merit; a moder- 
ate and balanced account, developing Pompey’s 
career in the context of the political and social 
scene of the late Republic, it is an objective treat- 
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ment, sound and reliable, with no special axes to 
grind. Leach competently outlines Pompey’s rise 
to authority, the sources of his power, his relation- 
ship with rivals and subordinates, his military 
campaigns, his behavior abroad, and the final 
break with Caesar that led to disaster. Though not 
marked by verve and vivacity, the book is emi- 
nently readable. f 

Pompey has been an enigma to contemporaries 
and scholars alike. His ruthlessness in civil war 
contrasted with his generosity toward foreign foes. 
He had a passion for special privileges, but leaned 
to “constitutionalism.” He engaged in political 
strife, but desired to stand above it. His cultivation 
of the nobility contrasted with his relations to its 
critics. He was occasionally forthright but custom- 
arily ambiguous. Leach does not solve or even 
confront all the riddles. The weakness in this sort 
of biography is not narrowness of orientation but 
adherence to a rigid chronological narrative that 
prevents the author from pulling threads together. 
Several lines of inquiry that could illuminate Pom- 
pey’s aspirations and personality receive scattered 
mention on occasions when they come into the 
story but are never really developed. Some of the 
more promising and untied loose ends include: 
Pompey’s supposed connection with a “reform 
movement” in the Jos and 60s (pp. 56, 62, 64-65, 
103, 106-07, 109, 122), curiously forgotten when 
Leach comes to his documented reforms of 55 
and 52 (pp. 149, 157-60); the intellectual interests 
of and their influence upon Pompey (pp. 22-23, 72, 
101, 133-34); the emulation of Alexander (pp. 31- 
32, 53, 78); the financial obligations imposed by 
Pompey on foreign potentates (pp. 89-90, 124); 
and his attitudes toward the governance of over- 
seas provinces (pp. 64-65, 73-74, 78-79, 88-89, 98- 
100, 122). These and other matters would have 
benefited from an integrated treatment instead of 
isolated allusions. The result is a fragmented por- 
trait of Pompey: “a highly complex character, 
hard to understand, sometimes infuriating, often 
admirable” (p. 219). 

Notwithstanding this fault and the fact that 
Leach’s study has little new to offer for scholars, it 
will serve as a lucid and valuable introduction to 
the subject for undergraduates. 

ERICH S. GRUEN 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


JOHN Nicos. Vespasian and the Partes Flavianae. (His- 
toria, number 28.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 
1978. Pp. 186. DM 38. 


This is a good book, but it could, and should, have 
been much better. John Nicols controls a vast 
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amount of material with admirable caution and 
considerable sensitivity, but seldom have I been 
subjected to so much carelessness, to such in- 
adequate proofreading, to such strange syntax, 
and to such remarkably idiosyncratic punctuation 
as this rather slender monograph inflicts. From the 
very first footnote the reader must be alert to error. 
It is a pity that the summa manus is so dreadfully 
lacking, for the author has something to say. 

He has undertaken to trace the support for Ves- 
pasian that made it possible for him to lay claim to 
the purple with very good prospects of success. 
The partes Flavianae embraced many men the em- 
pire over, who favored him with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm. Some, such as Tiberius Julius Alexan- 
der, the prefect of Egypt who forced the issue by 
having his troops hail Vespasian as emperor before 
the latter’s own soldiers did, and Antonius Primus, 
who acted on his own in causing some of the 
Danubian legions to invade Italy in advance of 
Mucianus, were instrumental in forcing events; 
others were more cautious and put their names 
and influence at Vespasian’s disposal only when 
the outcome became clear. Nicols is quite right in 
underscoring the great differences in support for 
Vespasian in different places. He undertakes to 
establish the identity of “‘Vespasian’s party” by 
linking individuals and the progress of their ca- 
reers with the Flavian family. This, the prosopo- 
graphical approach, is frequently the only tool the 
historian possesses in attempting to determine the 
course of history, but it seldom can offer a sure 
answer, although it can suggest what might have 
happened and who was involved. There have been 
recent objections to the prosopographical method, 
but Nicols usually refrains from pushing likelihood 
too far. 

Much the best part of the book is part two, 
wherein he undertakes to sort out the confusing 
chronology of events from 67 to 70. His argument is 
lucid and convincing. For the remainder, when 
dealing directly with Vespasian’s supporters, there 
is less that is novel. The great value of these sec- 
tions is the ordering of men and events, so that the 
reader can gaze upon the world-wide stage with a 
wider vision. 

Nicols gives the impression that Vespasian’s ul- 
timate choice as a candidate for the empire was 
inevitable and that, of the two great governors in 
the east, Mucianus and himself, he was clearly the 
more likely choice. I am not fully convinced. Both 
had faults, yet Tacitus speaks of Mucianus’s mag- 
nae virtutes, and certainly a Licinius had at least as 
much family background as a novus homo. Vespa- 
sian commanded an army in the field, but Mu- 
cianus’s legions were also well-tested; Vespasian 
had sons, and herein lies the key, as Mucianus 
himself said (Tacitus, Hist. I 77, 1). But things 
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could easily enough have gone otherwise, and we 
might then have before us a volume entitled Mu- 
cianus and the Partes Licinianae. History has produced 
stranger results than that. f 
HERBERT W. BENARIO 
Emory University 


T. D. BARNES. The Sources of the Historia Augusta. 
(Collection Latomus, number 155.) Brussels: La- 
tomus Revue d’Etudes Latines. 1978. Pp. 135. 450 
F. 


The Historia Augusta (HA) is an important source 
for the history of the Roman Empire, covering the 
emperors from Hadrian to Carinus, A.D. 117 to 285, 
but modern historians differ on the reliability of 
the information it contains. T. D. Barnes presents 
a brief, forthright argument for the value of both 
the HA as historical evidence and the sources from 
which it derived its information. Barnes follows 
Hermann Dessau and his own teacher, Sir Ronald 
Syme, in arguing that the HA had a single author 
who, Barnes says, wrote between 395 and late 399 
and not the six authors the text claims wrote under 
Diocletian and Constantine. Barnes chooses to de- 
vote little space to substantiating his description 
of the author as a historical romancer who relied 
heavily upon a series of single sources, to which he 
added as he pleased from his own imagination or 
from other accounts. 

` There is no question about Barnes’s positions on 
the problems he raises, although he admits that his 
analysis of the sources provides “no final certainty, 
only the conviction of the proper balance of proba- 
bilities” (pp. 18-19). A text of the HA must be near 
at hand as well as texts of many of the ancient 
sources cited in order to assess Barnes’s con- 
clusions, especially in the longest chapter of the 
book (chap. 4), in which he deduces the quality of 
the various biographies from the HA’s use of spe- 
cific names, dates, and events. Scholars can find 
Barnes’s conclusions on individual passages easily 
by using his “Index of Passages.” 

The more interesting and readable part of the 
book contains Barnes’s description of the sources 
for the HA. Barnes concludes that the HA found its 
authentic information in six main sources: Ig- 
notus, the unknown Latin biographer, was used 
for the period prior to 217; Marius Maximus 
served as a supplement to Ignotus and as the main 
source in Heliogabalus; Herodian was the basic 
source for 238 but was also used earlier; the Athe- 
nian Dexippus supplemented Herodian and was 
the main source from 238 to 270; Enmann’s postu- 
lated Katsergeschichte was used especially after 260; 
and the History by Eunapius was used for the years 
after 270. Barnes also documents that the epito- 
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mators Aurelius Victor and Eutropius were used 
in several places and suggests the possibility of the 
use of Festus and Ammianus Marcellinus. Perhaps 
the most interesting argument is a chronological 
adjustment that places the first edition of Eu- 
napius’s History not long after 378 instead of shortly 
after 395. This dating has important consequences 
for other authors such as Ammianus and the au- 
thor of the Epitome de Caesaribus, and Barnes’s con- 
clusions merit further study. 

Much of this book has the dryness and physical 
layout of a line-by-line commentary on the HA, 
and it is relieved only by the sharp words Barnes 
has for many of his predecessors. In the last chap- 
ters of the book, however, Barnes’s solution to the 
vexed problem of the sources of the HA is con- 
troversial and stimulating. One can quibble with 
his conclusions on individual passages, but the 
concise discussion of the interrelationships of the 
literary sources for the second and third centuries- 
is a valuable contribution. 

ROBERT OWEN EDBROOKE, JR. 
Harvard University 
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ACHATZ VON MULLER. Gloria Bona Fama Bonorum: 
Studien zur sittlichen Bedeutung des Ruhmes in der früh- 
christlichen und mittelalterlichen Welt. (Historische 
Studien, number 428.) Husum: Matthiesen Ver- 


lag. 1977. Pp. 200. 


Any reader of Marco Polo must acknowledge that, 
at least on the level of high culture, European 
peoples shared negative propositions about fame 
and glory that excluded a very mixed bag of prac- 
tices: tatooing the body, sexual liberality, ‘‘idola- 
try,” ritual murder and festal cannibalism, using 
paper money, burning the dead, and daily wash- 
ing, especially washing before meals. Such acts 
were considered shameful in Europe; some prohib- 
ited on pain of death. Within broad forbidden 
limits, enormously varied convictions grew up. Did 
they have a nucleus in common, as well as outer 
limits? The object of the present book is to blaze a 
path to the Grail at the center of this luxuriant 
forest of belief. 

The book under review belongs to a school of 
historiography whose goals are clear, but whose 
methods and guiding theories are fluid. The school 
is dedicated to the history of concepts (Begriffsge- 
schichte), and two of its major practitioners, the 
eminent medievalists L. Buisson and O. Brunner, 
advised Achatz von Müller as he completed the 
dissertation out of which Gloria Bona Fama Bonorum 
has emerged. The history of concepts is not, quite 
the same as the history of ideas. The latter tends to 
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regard ideas as principles, or units, that endure, 
however differently they may be understood. Al- 
though it rejects historical relativism, the former 
portrays the concept as something built up out of 
highly. diverse components over time, an artifact 
that will disclose much of value concerning both 
ageless quandaries of human existence and time- 
bound social values, if only it is properly broken 
apart and analyzed. On the whole, the existing 
methods for the analysis of concepts have been 
most successful when applied to short-range devel- 
opments in a single language; for then an investi- 
gator can identify and, perhaps, explain the vari- 
ety of connotations that any given concept may 
have had for particular authors. The methods have 
been least satisfactory when applied to many au- 
thors, writing in different languages, over long 
spans of time; for these efforts require such a high 
degree of schematization to achieve thematic unity 
and coherence that an author may be forced delib- 
erately to obscure the true intricacies of his evi- 
dence. Reviewing in brief the concept of fame from 
Homer to Dante, the present study, despite con- 
siderable achievements, labors under the method- 
ological insufficiency of its genre. 

What has the author achieved? By approaching 
fame as a moral concept, he has been able to 
identify two definitions that co-existed throughout 
European history. The broader one construed 
fame as a kind of secular immortality bestowed by 
a class, such as Homeric warriors, or by society as 
a whole. The more restricted one defined it as the 
imperishable crown conveyed to good men andwo- 
men through their common participation in good 
itself. The author holds that the first definition 
could exist separately, as it did in Homer’s mind 
and in the secularized view, current in late 
thirteenth-century Florence, that the glory of the 
city subsumed that of the individual. But, the au- 
thor holds, both definitions frequently co-existed 
in a single mind. This was particularly so when a 
person assumed that he was responsible to two 
moral orders: the one prescribed by law and cus- 
tom and a second, higher one written into the 
nature of things. This was the case with Plato, 
Aristotle, and Cicero; it figured in Thomas 
Aquinas’s distinction between glory in the natural 
and in the supernatural order; it achieved a poetic 
apotheosis in Dante’s apparent conviction that 
glory, as fame in the natural order, gave the 
damned a legitimate secular compensation for the 
beatitude that they had lost in the hereafter. 

The author’s primary concern is with the moral 
definition of glory. Tracing its history, he consid- 
ers adjustments required, first, by the introduction 
of the Christian virtues of humility and charity, 
and, later, by the interchange between Germanic 


and Christian ethical systems. Conceiving an en- 
terprise of this scope requires exceptionally wide 
architectonic vision; throughout, the author has 
informed his task with massive bibliographical 
knowledge. And yet, the method employed por- 
trays a steady, unilinear development that does 
not correspond with the messy facts. The author’s 
need for narrative unity has forced him to select 
evidence according to principles that are not al- 
ways clear. The most patent instances of this ap- 
parently random selectivity are the discussions of 
visual arts with which the author wishes to illus- 
trate his conclusions about patristic and early 
medieval thought. The materials adduced are too 
few to be representative; no attention is paid to the 
variety of contemporary styles; and the diversities 
of provenance between the artistic and docu- 
mentary evidence are not explained. Moreover, if 
visual arts do substantiate the author’s proposi- 
tions, why is there no discussion of them with 
regard to classical Athens and Renaissance Flor- 
ence, the termini of his account? 

If the reader engages in an active dialogue with 
the author, he is bound to raise similar questions 
with regard to the selection and treatment of docu- 
mentary evidence. The selection of “great books” 
insures that the texts considered stood head and 
shoulders above what was typical in their respec- 
tive ages. Had the author of the present study 
limited himself to identifiable traditions— in liter- 
ature or theology, for example—he might still have 
drawn a convincing pattern of development from 
his evidence. The tradition would have selected his 
landmarks for him. But, since the author’s method 
has led him to cross the boundaries of cultures and 
literary genres, his evidence does not represent any 
more than it typifies. Often one has the feeling that 
the author could have told an entirely different 
story by choosing other texts, or even other pas- 
sages from the same “great books” that he does 
discuss. For, during its long life, any concept ap- 
pears, not as a single theme unfolding, but rather, 
to use Braudel’s phrase, as “a series of overlapping 
histories developing simultaneously.” 

Despite these shortcomings, the author has 
found his Grail by identifying the European con- 
cept of glory with the metaphysical concept of the 
good (and, conversely, with the problem of evil). 
Constantly rebounding between the erudite and 
the popular levels of culture, this metaphysical and 
moral vision did profoundly distinguish the West- 
ern quests for fame from their oriental counter- 
parts witnessed by Marco Polo. We are obliged to 
the author for having given it the emphasis of his 
learning and insight. 

K. F. MORRISON 
University of Chicago 
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MAHLON H. SMITH 11, And Taking Bread ...: Ceru- 
larius and the Azyme Controversy of 1054. (Théologie 
Historique, number 47.) Paris: Editions Beau- 
chesne, distributed by Beauchesne-America, 
South Bend, Ind. 1978. Pp. 188. Cloth $20.00, paper 
$15.00. 


In recent years, historians have consistently mini- 
mized the significance of the schism of 1054. The 
date does not mark the definitive rupture between 
the Latin and Greek Churches. Their division, on 
the contrary, was a progressive detachment that 
culminated in the crusade of 1204; it is then that 
the schism took on both importance and signifi- 
cance. Equally, the explanation for the origins of 
the ecclesiastical conflict of 1054 has been as con- 
sistent as it has been conventional. This ex- 
planation, embodied in such classic studies as 
those of Bréhier, Norden, Will, and, above all, 
Michel, interprets the conflict as the deliberate 
product of an ambitious patriarch, Michael Ceru- 
larius. This “malicious schemer” is the individual 
who must be held responsible—so it is argued—for 
initiating the azyme controversy, the quarrel over 
the correct recipe for the sacramental bread of the 
Eucharist. He thus raised an issue that today is 
almost universally rejected as a cause for separa- 
tion. 

And Taking Bread ... is a generally successful 
attempt to counter this interpretation by showing 
that the azyme controversy was not instigated by 
Cerularius and that he was not personally respon- 
sible for creating the quarrel with the Latin 
Church. Ultimately, the author believes, the root 
cause lay in the liturgical traditions of the two 
churches and especially in their mutually opposed 
theological explanations of the origin of the Eu- 
charist and of the relationship of Christian faith to 
Jewish tradition. On the whole, the author’s argu- 
ments—that the religious turmoil in southern Italy 
existed even before the earliest documented Byz- 
antine intervention; that Cerularius probably de- 
pended for his arguments on Leo of Ochrid; that 
Cerularius consistently misunderstood Humbert’s 
mission; and that the contents of the Greek docu- 
ments actually contradict the contention of histo- 
rians that Cerularius deliberate raised the issue of 
azymes—are at once compelling and persuasive. 

The author’s thesis is not entirély new. The 
belief that Cerularius was not directly responsible 
for the sensational events of July 1054 has been 
expressed before, as has the notion of the con- 
tradictory liturgical traditions of East and West. It 
has been noted, for example, that Cerularius’s au- 
tumn 1053 correspondence with the pope, in which 
he proposed a resumption of communio in sacris, 
indicates that the banal dispute of rites was never 
considered by Cerularius as a real obstacle to rela- 
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tions and unity with Rome. Even so, neither idea 
has really been explored or documented in any 
depth. As such, this book, with its nonapologetic, 
nonpolemical perspective, fills a need and is im- 
portant. All the same, the study is much too brief; 
the liturgical traditions of the churches should 
have been explored in greater detail. Unaccount- 
ably, too, the book is thin on bibliography; for 
example, the key article of J. H. Erikson on the 
Byzantine understanding of the eucharistic bread 
is missing. 

ARISTEIDES PAPADAKIS 

University of Maryland, 

Baltimore County 


HANS EBERHARD MAYER. Bistümer, Klöster und Stifte 
im Königreich Jerusalem. (Schriften der Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, number 26.) Stuttgart: An- 
ton Hiersemann. 1977. Pp. xxvii, 438. DM 130. 


Hans Eberhard Mayer, the distinguished author- 
ity on the crusades, offers here an extraordinarily 
learned treatment of bishoprics, monasteries, and 
other religious establishments in the Latin King- 
dom. He begins with the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulcher and the attempt of the patriarch Daimbert 
to make the kingdom a fief of the Church. He then 
unravels the complicated tale of the creation of the 
bishoprics of Ascalon and Bethlehem, the former 
founded as a step toward a bishopric of Bethlehem 
and becoming a priorate after the establishment of 
the latter. The confused beginnings of the bishop- 
ric of Tiberias follow. He moves on to Tyre, where 
the foundation of the archbishopric is a well- 
known story, although the author warns us to 
distinguish between the original cathedral (the 
Marienkirche) and the cathedral of the crusading 
period. He then returns to Ascalon to recount the 
second establishment of a bishopric there. In Sa- 
maria the abbot of the Templum Domini took the 
place of a bishop. The author discovers a grand 
design by the king and the patriarch in 1168 to 
found new bishoprics in the south in support of an 
attack upon Egypt. The plans were terminated by 
the rise of Saladin. 

Mayer then turns to monasteries. S. Maria Lat- 
ina was a precrusading Benedictine house. The 
Templum Domini, a house of secular canons, was 
founded just after the conquest, like the canons of 
the Holy Sepulcher. The monastery of Mt. Sion 
was established in the time of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
though not by him. The latter tradition was based 
on a forged document. Then he takes up the clois- 
ter of St. Anne in Jerusalem. There is a very long 
chapter, with several subsections, on the Benedic- 
tine cloister of S. Maria in the Valley of Josaphat. 
The double monastery (monks and nuns under an 
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abbess) at Bethany is also treated. So are a lone 
Cluniac cloister in Acre and two Greek commu- 
nities. 

The work as a whole is an excellent example of 
good, old-fashioned, Germanic scholarship. It is 
full of intricate detail based upon a very minute 
analysis of primary sources and a familiarity with 
the ‘literature. The amount of information that 
Mayer is able to deduce from witness lists, for 
example, is really remarkable. He dates question- 
able documents with ingenuity. His skilled detec- 
tive work proves many documents to be forgeries. 
Persons and places mentioned in the documents 
are identified, often with laborious, but convincing 
argument. Mayer is always judicious and fair. 

The detail is, however, overwhelming. When a 
pond is granted, the author not only identifies it, 
but gives its length, width, and depth. On the 
admittedly more important question of whether 
the cloister of S. Maria in the Valley of Josaphat 
was founded by Godfrey of Bouillon he spends 
twenty-nine pages. I am tempted to say that only 
highly specialized scholars will take advantage of 
Mayer’s great learning, but that would not be 
quite fair; if I, for example, were to work on the 
Venetians in the Holy Land, I would have to refer 
to Mayer’s discussion of the documents con- 
cerning Venice. (His Register der Behandelten Urkun- 
den will be very helpful to various researchers.) 
Possibly only specialists will want to read the book 
cover-to-cover, but others will have to refer to it for 
scraps of information and to avoid relying upon 
forged documents. 

The book ends abruptly without a conclusion. I 
would have been interested in Mayer’s view of the 
significance of this remarkable display of scholar- 
ship. 

DONALD E. QUELLER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


JEAN LONGNON. Les Compagnons de Villehardouin: 
Recherches sur les croisés de la quatrième croisade. 
(Centre de Recherches d’Histoire et de Philologie. 
Hautes Etudes Médiévales et Modernes, number 
30.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1978. Pp. 267. 


This work is a biographical register of the partici- 
pants of the Fourth Crusade indicated by the expe- 
dition’s chief chronicler and one of its leaders, 
Geoffrey of Villehardouin, and by other literary 
sources. The author groups these knightly and 
clerical dramatis personae according to the eight 
geographic regions from which they derived. 

The high quality of Jean Longnon’s study re- 
sults from the comprehensive data he has collected 
‘about his personalities. In addition to accounts of 


the crusaders’ martial exploits, itineraries, and at- 
titudes toward the diversion of the crusade to 
Christian Zara and Constantinople, by scrupulous 
investigation of local Western sources he has 
added career information relating to the partici- 
pants’ home lordships. By creating this illustrative 
sample of the militia Christi and of the founders of 
the Latin Empire, Longnon adds further detail to 
currently known characteristics of this movement, 
such as the crusaders’ close family and feudal and 
geographic bonds. He also strengthens the argu- 
ment that the unexpectedly small muster of cru- 
saders at Venice in 1202 created a shortage in the 
payment for transportation pledged to the mari- 
time republic, a fiscal predicament that allowed 
the expedition to be diverted from its original des- 
tination of Egypt. Of considerable interest is the 
accumulated evidence that the crusaders’ zeal 
owed much to previous experience or to the in- 
spiration of crusading relatives. From this last 
point it is apparent that crusading acquired a self- 
generating momentum in the twelfth century. The 
sagas of this Western crusading and colonizing 
aristocracy also offer much to those interested in 
manifestations of the West’s growing expression of 
individualism. 

If there is a reservation about this work’s format, 
it would be the lamentable absence of a topical 
index to aid in its mining. 

ROBERT B. PATTERSON 
University of South Carolina 


GUY FOURQUIN. The Anatomy of Popular Rebellion in the 
Middle Ages. Translated by ANNE CHESTERS. (Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages, Selected Studies, number 
g.) New York: North-Holland. 1978. Pp. xiv, 181. 
$28.25. 


By the author of Histoire économique de l’Occident 
médiéval, which appears in the excellent Collection 
U series of studies on the Middle Ages, this work 
was published originally in 1972 as Les soulévements 
populaires au moyen âge. It has been well translated 
for the new series Europe in the Middle Ages: 
Selected Studies, edited by Richard Vaughan, 
which is making available in English some seminal 


works of Continental scholars published since’ 


World War II. Guy Fourquin indicates his pur+ 
pose clearly when he states, “This book is an 
allempt to ‘unlock’ the history of rebellion in the 
Middle Ages in order to place medieval history 
more within reach of the modern cultured reader” 
(p. xiv). To achieve this end he organizes the pop- 
ular uprisings into three categories: messianic 
movements (including such disparate groups as 
participants in popular crusades, adherents of the 
ideas of Joachim of Fiore, flagellants, and advo- 
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cates of egalitarian millenarianism), rebellions 
connected with the problems of social mobility 
_ (such as the attempts of guildsmen to accede to the 
rank of the elite, as in Flanders in the fourteenth 
century, or movements by one elite against the 
political elite, as in the case of Etienne Marcel), 
and rebellions linked to crisis situations (most es- 
pecially the uprising in Flanders in 1323-28, the 
Jacquerie of 1358, and the English Peasants’ Re- 
volt of 1381). Although the work focuses primarily 
on the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and does 
not contain every popular uprising—it does not 
include, for example, the Sicilian Vespers or the 
uprisings of the Slavs against their German mas- 
ters in the tenth century—it succeeds through the 
tripartite division in presenting a more coherent 
picture than would have been possible using a 
chronological or regional framework. 

As useful as the section on the typology of rebel- 
lions is, most historians will find more suggestive 
the initial portion of the book. Here Fourquin 
examines the sociological methodology he is em- 
ploying and offers definitions of such key terms as 
“revolt,” “revolution,” “elite,” and “class.” Par- 
ticularly interesting are his negative comments on 
the application of the Marxist interpretation of 
class conflict to the medieval world. More refer- 
ences to contemporary Marxist scholarship would 
have made his argument even more valuable. 

The book has several unfortunate weaknesses. 
The price of $28.25 is a substantial sum of money 
to pay for a work of one hundred and sixty pages 
having no footnotes and containing only a brief 
bibliography, that primarily of the studies of 
French scholars. Many readers will find annoying 
the lack of identification of sociologists and histo- 
rians, or their works, in the initial portion. 

These deficiencies aside, Fourquin does succeed 
very well in his purpose. This study is a provoca- 
tive introduction to the subject and should, with 
other recent works, especially M. Mollat and P. 
Wolff’s The Popular Revolutions of the Late Middle 
Ages (1972), hasten further r varch on the topic. 

DANIEL CALLAHAN 
University of Delaware 


R. A. DONKIN. The Cistercians: Studies in the Geography 
of Medieval England and Wales. (Studies and Texts, 
number 38.) Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medi- 
aeval Studies. 1978. Pp. 241. $18.00. 


The Cistercian order is a prime example of the 
medieval ability to turn ideas into institutional 
reality. The order was founded at the turn of the 
twelfth century, part of a general European wave 
of ascetic enthusiasm and reaction against the 
world and “soft” monasticism. With a constitu- 
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tional network linking mother houses to daughters 
or colonies, and with an immediate appeal to 
wealthy laymen as well as to would-be-monks and 
affiliated lay brethren, the order spread rapidly. 
By 1151 there were over three hundred houses, 
reaching from Norway to Hungary and Sardinia. 
The white monks arrived at Waverly in Kent in 
1128, and by 1152 there were over sixty houses in 
the British Isles. Nor was all to be told in endow- 
ments and buildings: in St. Bernard the order 
boasted of and was headed, de facto, by the twelfth 
century’s spokesman for rigorous, militant, mysti- 
cal Christianity. 

In the realms of economic and social history the 
Cistercians are usually given credit for the Protes- 
tant virtues. They were hardy pioneers, clearing 
new land. They were canny shepherds and wool 
merchants. They eschewed the old habitats of men 
and sought the wild hills and valleys to raise their 
huge flocks. They grew rich in the process and 
built such houses as Fountains, Rievaulx, and 
Tintern. Before the inevitable decline in zeal and 
lay support, they were established as wealthy fix- 
tures of the rural landscape. 

R. A. Donkin’s study is a model essay in histori- 
cal and economic geography. He forces us to revise 
the supple generalizations of the textbooks (and 
our lectures). The Cistercians were not really such 
pioneers of the virgin wilderness. Rather, they ex- 
tended the limits of settlement mostly by pushing 
the frontier along in smallish steps. The amount of 
land they cleared de novo—as assart—was always 
limited, and they were not particularly innovative. 
In some places their acquisition of land caused 
depopulation, for they preferred barren sheep runs 
to existing villages. In others they helped appreci- 
ate land that in the 1140s was still suffering from 
the Conqueror’s attentions. Their relations with 
patrons were mostly harmonious, and they showed 
enterprise in consolidating their holdings so as to 
create the familiar Cistercian grange, the “directly 
cultivated and relatively consolidated land holding 
with its own nucleus of farm building.” Their 
wealth, if based more on sheep than on any other 
single resource, was quite varied in nature. Agri- 
culture, pastoral activity in cattle as well as sheep, 
timber and forest perquisites, markets and fairs, 
fulling mills, and even some urban real property 
all played a role. By the late thirteenth century we 
are dealing with monastic houses capable of trans- 
porting their own wool across England and of 
dealing directly with such Italian merchant-bank- 
ing families as the Peruzzi, the Bardi, and the 
Frescobaldi. 

Donkin recounts his material clearly and con- 
cisely. His tentative generalizations offer a con- 
servative assessment of Cistercian activity and 
creativity. His material is supplemented by 
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twenty-five maps, seven tables, eleven appendixes, 
an extensive bibliography, and four indexes. As 
befits a historical geographer, Donkin presents 
cartographic evidence as well as tabular statistics 
to show regional variations in wealth, forms of 
activity, and the scope of the economic catchment 
basins. My only criticisms are that some of the 
maps convey more than the layman’s eye can read- 
ily assimilate and that the author is too laconic 
about the whole process of economic development, 
in which spiritual withdrawal became a smooth 
road leading to Christian enterprise and the 
bourgeois individualism of the separate Cistercian 
houses. . 
JOELT. ROSENTHAL 

State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


WENDY R. CHILDS. Anglo-Castilian Trade in the Later 
Middle Ages. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield. 1978. Pp. 264. $23.50. 


In my “Castilian Merchants in England, 1248- 
1350,” in Order and Innovation in the Middle Ages. 
Essays in Honor of Joseph R. Strayer (1976), I pointed 
to the existing gap in our knowledge of this subject 
and the need for further study. With the pub- 
lication of Wendy R. Child’s book, the gap in our 
knowledge is now closed. 

The book’s first two chapters describe Anglo- 
Castilian trading activities between 1254 and 1485 
within the framework of a fast-paced narrative of 
political history. Commercial exchange between 
the two realms rose sharply from the end of the 
thirteenth century to the ascent of the French- 
supported Trastdmaras to the Castilian throne in 
1369. As dynastic alliances shifted throughout the 
Hundred Years War, trade between England and 
Castile increased again to a highpoint in the late 
fifteenth century. Childs clearly shows how the 
merchants of both countries maintained their prof- 
itable ties, in spite of war and political discord. 
The nature of the political and religious conflicts of 
the sixteenth century, however, brought a promis- 
ing commercial relationship to an end. 

Chapters three and four consider the goods ex- 
changed between the two countries. England’s 
main export to Castile was cloth, with occasional 
exports of grain, tin, lead, tallow, feathers, .and 
fish. In pointing to the growing importance of the 
English textile industry, Childs provides detailed 
descriptions of the types of cloth, prices, and ori- 
gins. In return, Castile sent to England iron, wine, 
dyes, wool-oil, spices, olive oil, quicksilver, leath- 
ers, silk, and, under special royal dispensation, 
war horses. There is‘an interesting comparison of 
the economic development of both kingdoms in the 
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late Middle Ages, which in a sense determined the 
complementary nature of their trade. 

The final three chapters explore the shipping, 
mercantile organization, and men involved in the 
trade. Most of the goods were carried by Castilian 
and English ships, and some of the Castilian sail- 
ors and merchants—mostly from the Bay of Biscay 
area and the interior cities of Burgos and Vitoria— 
also served as carriers of English goods to Flan- 
ders, Italy, and Gascony. Childs also examines the 
different weights and measures used, types of 
ships, commercial practices, patterns of invest- 
ment, time involved in the sea voyage, insurance, 
credit, and every other aspect of Anglo-Castilian 
trade. She supports her conclusions with numer- 
ous examples and tables. Finally, the author gives 
an interesting analysis of the men involved in the 
trade, who in England were often office holders as 
well. From my research on Castilian merchants, I 
can verify that her conclusions also hold for Cast- 
ile. 

Although neither kingdom was the primary 
market for the other’s goods, their trade, as Childs 
shows, was important and growing in the fifteenth 
century. In spite of some limitations in her use of 
Spanish archival material, her book is a solid, 
thorough, well-researched contribution to the 
field. It illuminates a topic that has been neglected 
until the present. Thanks to her we now know 
everything we should know about Anglo-Castilian 
trade in the late middle ages. 

TEOFILO F. RUIZ 
Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


GEORGES DUBY. Medieval Marriage: Two Models from 
Twelfth-Century France. Translated by ELBORG FOR- 
STER. (The Johns Hopkins Symposia in Com- 
parative History, number 11.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 139. $10.00. 


These lectures were delivered at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1977. Their main thesis is that there 
were in the twelfth century “two radically different 
and antagonistic models—the lay model of mar- 
riage, created to safeguard the social order, and 
the ecclesiastical model, created to safeguard the 
divine order” (p. 3)—and that these two models 
moved toward mutual accommodation as the cen- 
tury progressed. The best part of the book is 
Georges Duby’s treatment of the lay model (some- 
times, and more accurately, called thé ‘‘aristo- 
cratic model”). The work mainly of heads of aris- 
tocratic households determined to continue the 
lineage and preserve the patrimony intact, it was 
well designed to serve those purposes. 

Duby’s presentation of the ecclesiastical model, 
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however, is muddy. The novelty of his treatment is 
that he is trying to describe the ecclesiastical 
model as it was actually applied in the twelfth 
century. Writings of clerical intellectuals and pre- 
scriptions of prelates are irrelevant except as they 
were invoked in specific cases. The method is nut 
applied consistently, however, and the conclusions 
are confused. 

For example, Duby says that the Church’s 
model was monogamous. But he also says that the 
Church considered adultery or fornication to be 
grounds for divorce. The latter statement is simply 
not true unless accompanied by qualifications and 
explanations that Duby does not include. Further- 
more, Duby follows the unfortunate example of 
countless other historians of nominalist dis- 
position: when speaking of “the Church,” he be- 
comes an unabashed realist. The ecclesiastical 
model is the work of “the Church,” but at times 
the Church is the pope, rather than the French 
hierarchy; at times it seems to be assorted chroni- 
clers rather than the pope or prelates. At one 
point, the Church is represented by, of all people, 
Andreas Capellanus (p. 137, n. 42). The translator 
is swept from reification to personification when, 


in a single paragraph, the Church progresses from , 


“it” to “she” (p. 22). 

Duby’s notion of rival models-obscures the fact 
that much of the controversy surrounding twelfth- 
century marriages arose from the absence of a well- 
defined ecclesiastical model. The canon law and 
theology of marriage were unsettled throughout 
the century, and the worst part of the law was the 
prohibition of marriage between persons related to 
the seventh degree. The impossibility of consis- 
tently enforcing that rule meant confusion and 
embarrassment for clerics and laity alike. It also 
meant that aristocrats had a means of breaking 
almost any marriage and that clerics could use 
their power of adjudication and dispensation for 
their own political or financial advantage. Small! 
wonder that in 1215 Lateran IV changed the rules 
on consanguinity (and affinity). 

The documentation in this book is incomplete, 
inaccurate, and misleading. The worst examples 
appear in Duby’s treatment of Ivo of Chartres. For 
example, two quotations attributed to Ivo are not 
to be found in the places indicated by the footnotes 
(P. 43, n. 66; p. 44, n. 67). 

In my opinion, the views of Ivo are consistently 
distorted. The careful and well-informed reader 
can profit from this book; but, in general, it is 
likely to promote confusion and misinformation. 

JOHN C. MOORE 
Hofstra University 


DEREK W. LOMAX. The Reconquest of Spain. New 
York: Longman. 1978. Pp. xii, 212. $16.50. 
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Unlike some authors who would dispense with the 
concept of the reconquest altogether, Derek W. 
Lomax is firmly convinced of its reality. Of all the 
Christian lands occupied by the Muslims, Spain 
was the only one successfully reconquered by the 
Christians. The process extended over seven hun- 
dred years from the initial Muslim invasions in the 
eighth century until the fall of Granada in 1492. 
Lomax describes the establishment of Muslim 
rule, the vicissitudes of Asturias-Leén and the 
other Christian states that began to emerge in the 
northernmost reaches of the peninsula, the dis- 
integration of Muslim Spain and the consequent 
progress of the reconquest, the intervention of the 
Almoravids and Almohads who forced the Chris- 
tians to the defensive again, and the great 
reconquest of the thirteenth century. A brief chap- 
ter summarizes the wars of the late thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries and the final 
conquests of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The idea of the reconquest was clearly expressed 
in the chronicles of the reign of Alfonso HI (866- 
git), which stressed that the kings of Asturias, as 
the heirs of the Visigoths, had the duty to recon- 
quer the lands that the Muslims had illegally 
usurped. Sisnando Davidiz, the Leonese emissary 
to the king of Granada in the eleventh century, 
made the same point when he stated that the 
Christians intended to wear down the Muslims by 
tributes and then to expel them altogether. Until 
the early part of the twelfth century the reconquest 
was given a unitary character by the imperial title 
used by the kings of León, who tried to subordi- 
nate all the other peninsular rulers to themselves. 
But the rise of an independent Portugal, the for- 
mation of the Aragonese-Catalan federation, and 
the division of Castile and León effectively ruined 
the imperial idea. Even so the rulers of the Chris- 
tian states understood that their cooperation was 
essential to the welfare of all and to the successful 
conquest of any Muslim territory. In the twelfth 
century the papacy began to take an interest in the 
reconquest and raised it to the status of a crusade, 
inviting northern Europeans to participate in it. 
Rather than depend on intermittent foreign assist- 
ance, the peninsular rulers chose to use their own 
resources and established the military Orders of 
Calatrava and Santiago and their affiliates as ma- 
jor instruments for carrying on the war in the late 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. ‘ 

This valuable little book will be particularly use- 
ful for students, for while it traces much of the 
military history of medieval Spain, it also discusses 
the important subjects of resettlement, the forma- 
tion of towns, the growth of law, the establishment 
of churches, and the status of conquered peoples. 
Two points stand out as especially important. 
First, the reconquest was fundamentally a popular 
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war carried on almost continually by the people on 
both sides of the frontier, hardly interrupted even 
when kings from time to time negotiated truces. 
Second, late medieval Castile was a society orga- 
nized for war. When the war was finished in 1492, 
it embarked upon the conquest, settlement, and 
Christianization of the New World, precisely the 
tasks for which it, alone among the Western Euro- 
pean states, had prepared itself during the medie- 
val centuries. 

There are six excellent maps, a number of illus- 
trations, and a good list of suggestions for further 
reading. 

JOSEPH F. O’CALLAGHAN 
Fordham University 


J. VAN HERWAARDEN. Opgelegde Bedevaarten: Een 
studie over de praktijk van opleggen van bedevaarten (met 
name in de stedelijke rechtspraak) in de Nederlanden gedu- 
rende de late middeleeuwen (ca 1300~ca 1550) [Imposed 
Pilgrimages: A Study of the Practice of Imposing 
Pilgrimages (Particularly in Municipal Law 
Courts) in the Low Countries during the Late 
Middle Ages (ca. 1300-ca. 1550)]. (Van Gorcums 
Historische Bibliotheek, number 95.) Assen: Van 
Gorcum. 1978. Pp. xxv, 774. f 127.50. 


This is a study of pilgrimages imposed by the 
municipal governments of the Low Countries as 
punishment for a large variety of crimes and mis- 
demeanors. The study deals with the years be- 
tween approximately 1300 and 1550 and concen- 
trates mostly on towns in the southern provinces: 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Louvain, as well as lesser 
known towns. Tracing the imposition of pilgrim- 
ages to the perigrinatio and other religious antece- 
dents of the pre-Carolingian era, J. van Herwaar- 
den finds the origin of imposed pilgrimages 
especially in the conciliation between equals, a 
procedure for settling feuds that often included 
pilgrimages. The imposed pilgrimages consisted in 
travel to a shrine, confession, and prayer for self 
and the community. 

The use of penal pilgrimages became frequent in 
the fourteenth century. The author suggests that 
at this time the condition of equality among the 
citizens was real and meaningful, and he also sug- 
gests a correlation between the increasing religios- 
ity of the laity during and after the Black Death 
and the adoption of pilgrimages as punishment. 
He suggests that the decline in the imposition of 
pilgrimages—owing partly to the perennial suspi- 
cion of their efficacy—was caused by the greater 
social stratification of municipal populations in the 
sixteenth century and by the consolidation of sov- 
ereign jurisdiction under the Burgundian Habs- 
burgs. 


A significant part of the author’s research deals 
with the growth of distance tariffs that helped in 
determining financial composition of the imposed 
pilgrimage on the basis of a per diem cost of travel 
and expenses. The author has not found any con- 
nection between the saint of a particular shrine 
and the crime for which the pilgrimage was im- 
posed. There seems, however, to be some correla- 
tion between the seriousness of the crime and the 
distance of the pilgrimage. (Could it be that the 
distance was determined by the wealth of the crim- 
inal, and thus by his social position? This is sug- 
gested by the fact that ability to bear the cost 
appears to have been a factor for the court.) 

This is an important contribution to the field of 
legal, social, and religious history, and the author 
deserves praise for his examination of the many 
published materials that he carefully checked and 
expanded with archival research. It is to be hoped 
that doctoral candidates will pursue the areas in- 
dicated but justifiably unexplored in this work. 

DERK VISSER 
Ursinus College 


DUŠANKA DINIG-KNEZEVIG. Položaj Zena u Dubrovniku 
u XIII i XIV veku [The Position of Women in 
Dubrovnik in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen- 
turies]. (Posebna Izdanja, number 469; Odeljenje 
Istorijskih Nauka, number 2.) Belgrade: Srpska 
Akademija Nauka i Umetnosti. 1974. Pp. xvii, 223. 


This monograph on the position of women in 
medieval Dubrovnik (Ragusa) by Dušanka Dinić- 
Knežević, published by the Serbian Academy, will 
appear to a Western audience to be a response to 
the wave of feminism that has had such a marked 
influence on Western scholarship. Scholars in a 
socialist nation such as Yugoslavia would tend to 
deny this conformity to a trend, however, empha- 
sizing, with at least a degree of accuracy, that 
dispossessed groups have always received their 
share of historical attention and that women schol- 
ars have been well integrated into the academic 
ranks in a fashion unknown in the West until 
recent years. Dinić-Knežević, professor of medie- 
val history at the University of Novi Sad, is one of a 
group of Yugoslav scholars working in the Dubrov- 
nik archives and producing some of the best archi- 
val studies currently being written, The work is in 
Serbo-Croatian and will, for that reason, fail to 
receive the attention it deserves. It is a topically 
organized and orderly exposition of the role of 
women as revealed in statute law and the charters, 
for the most part emphasizing the documented 
decades of the very last years of the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries. This is Dinić-Knežević’s 
field of specialization; she has previously pub- 
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lished articles on the trade in wheat, wine, the 
Black Death, and other social and economic top- 
ics. 

Chapters concentrating on women and the econ- 
omy, women and marriage, morality, and spiritual 
life deal primarily with urban women, with the 
greatest detail and, therefore, emphasis upon the 
lives of the women of the noble class. Affixed to 
each chapter is a shorter section on the lives of 
women in medieval Serbia. It can be easily under- 
stood that Dini¢-KneZevié wished to expand her 
study beyond the limited perspective provided by 
one archive, but the paucity of legal materials, in 
fact of Serbian data of any sort, beyond the Code 
of Dušan and a few scattered lives of queens and 
saints, provides a rather unsatisfactory contrast to 
the rich detail of the lives of the urban women of 
Dubrovnik. This creates a distortion in the impor- 
tance of Serbian women to their own society; only 
ethnography, the investigation of folk literature 
such as laments and sagas, can do these women 
justice. In this monograph they tend to pale 
through comparison. Still, as a research tool the 

' book is valuable: if legal data has survived on 
Serbian women, this work will introduce the 
reader to it. 

Women of the town are an entirely different 
matter. Dini¢-KneZevi¢é has made good use of 
wills, pious bequests, civil indictments, sales, con- 
tracts, and dowries to understand their lives. A 
strong emphasis on class relationships character- 
izes the study, with the tacit assumption that class 
lines had the same significance for women as they 
did for men, a highly debatable issue. Possibly the 
most valuable sections are the small biographies or 
vignettes of outstanding women, such as the life of 
the vigorous and ambitious heiress Domina Phy- 
lippa de Mence and the sadder life of the pious 
Nicoletta de Sorgo. While women in Dubrovnik 
were permitted to hold only one office, that of 
salinarius or inspector of the salt drying pans, the 
author is properly aware that the social and eco- 
nomic power of certain aristocratic women outran 
the limits of the domestic sphere, to the evident 
satisfaction of all concerned, just as long as the 
needs of the aristocratic family were served. This is 
the juncture where a comparative perspective with 

- other medieval urban centers would have been 
valuable. Unfortunately Dinié-KnezZevié has only a 
limited awareness of the more recent work done on 
the social history of such major towns as Florence, 
Genoa, and, particularly, Venice. In fact besides 
Buckler’s 1936 study of women in Byzantine law 
and Bardeche’s L'histoire des femmes, few, if any, of 
the works of Western scholarship on medieval 
women are cited. Such studies might have inspired 
a quantification of dowry bequests in comparative 
perspective, for example, to see if dowry inflation 


ran the same course at Dubrovnik as it did in other 
commercial centers. 

Both methodologically and in comparative per- 
spective the studies of scholars working in other 
archives would have proven useful to the author. 
Given the fine collection of data that. Dini¢-Knez- 
evic’s superior archival research techniques make 
available, much more could be done in the way of 
synthesis. Still, the painstaking piecing together of 
evidence on the lives of medieval women, using 
different series of records, provides highly valuable 
data on the history of urban women for the reader 
who has a grasp of Serbo-Croatian. 

The book contains a summary in French, which, 
however, does no more than provide a glimpse of 
the amount of data in the text. f 

SUSAN MOSHER STUARD 
State University of New York, 
College at Brockport 


LAZAR MIRKOVIĆ. Minijature u antifonarima i gradu- 
laima manastira sv. Franje Asiskog u Zadru [Mini- 
atures in the Antiphonaries and Graduals of the 
Monastery of St. Francis Assisi in Zadar]. (Po- 
sebna Izdanja, number 501; Odeljenje Istorijskih 
Nauka, number 4.) Belgrade: Srpska Akademija 
Nauka i Umetnosti, and Filozofski Fakultet u Beo- 
gradu—Institut za Istoriju Umetnosti, Belgrade. 
1977. Pp. 92, 82 plates, xxvii. 


In this book Lazar Mirkovié examined eight illu- 
minated manuscripts (antiphonaries H, C, F, G, 
and E and graduals A, B, and D) preserved in the 
monastery of Saint Francis of Assisi in Zadar, 
Yugoslavia. The study focuses on visual, rather 
than on musical, elements in these codices, and 
therefore, presents a detailed, formal analysis of 
the large initials formed of floral and geometric 
ornaments containing either single human figures 
or figurative compositions. After a general descrip- 
tion of the codices, it examines the image of each 
folio containing a figurative initial. This is followed 
by iconographic analysis and citation of parallels 
or by identification of a given scene or figure. In 
some cases Mirković corrected erroneous identifi- 
cations by scholars who previously dealt with some 
of these miniatures and offered some brilliant solu- 
tions to problems of medieval iconography (pp. 
16-17, fig. 20). Unquestionably knowledgeable 
about the liturgy and other theological texts, Mir- 
kovié elucidated, in most cases, the relationship 
between the image and the text that inspired it. In 
this area of text-image relationship lies the most 
valuable contribution of Mirkovi¢’s study. Ques- 
tions arise, however, from some of his iconographic 
interpretations. Mirković tied the unusual image 
of a crowned Christ writing (pp. 8-9, fig. 7) to the 
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iconographic model of the writing evangelist, 
John, without considering that of King David, au- 
thor of the Psalms. 

The descriptions of both groups of manuscripts 
are followed by short stylistic analyses through 
which the author suggested a likely date and local- 
ity of origin: for the antiphonaries, the late 
thirteenth century and the Veneto-Paduan region, 
and for the graduals, the early fourteenth century 
and the Bologna workshops. His conclusions seem 
to be based predominantly on style, although the 
practice of compilation of sources available to the 
scriptoria and appropriate to a given book make 
style less than reliable unless combined with pa- 
leographic and other type of evidence. ` 

The word “Byzantine,” as used by Mirković, 
should be understood as “Byzantinizing.” Further 
research is necessary to determine how Byzantine 
are the styles in these manuscripts, especially in 
the antiphonaries. The basic iconography in a ma- 
jority of cases is obviously Byzantine but with a 
strong overlay of Western iconographic and stylis- 
tic traits. 

Published nine years after Mirkovi¢’s death, this 
book is visually handsome and very readable, with 
sharply reproduced illustrations, regrettably only 
in black and white. It is the first comprehensive 
study of the Zadar antiphonaries and graduals, 
and it provides a sound basis for further research, 
especially on the possible number of masters and 
on the style of the miniatures. 

LJUBICA D. POPOVICH 
Vanderbilt University 
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JEROME BLUM. The End of the Old Order in Rural 
Europe. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1978. Pp. xiii, 505. Cloth $27.50, paper $12.50. 


Between 1771 and 1864, thirty-eight European 
states issued decrees emancipating their peasantry 
from servitude. The first in line was Savoy, the last 
Rumonia. Jerome Blum tells how this came about, 
first by filling in the background of the traditional 
order (seigniors and their privileges, peasants and 
their obligations, agriculture and its retardation), 
then by showing how the old servile order was 
sapped by reforms (and talk of reforms), new di- 
rections in agriculture, and peasant unrest, and 
‘finally by chronicling the emancipations them- 
selves, their circumstances and their effects on 
peasants, nobility, economy, and polity as a whole. 
The scope of the work is vast, ranging in time 
from the seventeenth century to our own (its core 
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` is in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) and 


in space from Brittany to the Urals (though most 
Mediterranean lands receive little or no attention). 
Its pages are packed with information, their sweep 
somewhat reminiscent of Robert Palmer’s Age of 
the Democratic Revolution. Blum tells us that emanci- 
pation came as the result of many factors—above 
all, the determination of central authority to assert 
itself and strengthen its power at the nobles’ ex- 
pense. ,The thesis that the needs of burgeoning 
capitalistic production had anything to do with it 
is given short shrift. For Blum the reforms that 
freed peasants from servility were “the last great 
triumph of royal absolutism over nobility.” 

But these revolutionary actions, all coming from 
above, took time to become effective. The book 
contains fascinating sections on the qualifications 
and delays imposed on the would-be reforms. 
Thus, in Savoy, seignorial privilege and peasant 
servitude were abolished in 1771 but not really 
ended until the French occupation in 1792. In Ba- 
den, the delay between statement and implemen- 
tation was sixty-five years (1783-1848); in Den- 
mark, where serfdom was abolished in 1788, its 
traces persisted until 1861. In many German lands 
seigniors kept their court and police powers until 
the 1860s and 1870s. And in most countries outside 
France the onetime serfs (a majority of the popu- 
lation) continued to suffer from unequal treatment 
in the realms of taxation, punishment, suffrage, ` 
freedom to travel or settle, as well as from unequal 
opportunities—for instance, in access to credit or 
education. The social and political inferiority of 
the peasantry persisted after emancipation, as did 
the traditional superiority of the nobles. But the 
latter gradually declined in all lands and the 
former gradually improved in most so that, by 
1914, Europe’s eastern borderlands apart, the old 
rural order had indeed come to an end. 

I cannot resist a few observations on France: 
Paul Bois’s evidence for western France does not 
appear to bear out the assertion that peasant ca- ` 
hiers ‘were filled with complaints and anger at... 
servile obligations and seignorial privileges.” Seig- 
norial interest in pigeon cotes rested less on a 
penchant for pigeon pie than on the sport the birds 
could offer and the use of their droppings to feed 
manure-starved lands. The widespread use of méta- 
yer and métayage, not only for sharecropped lands 
but also for those held on lease, can easily increase 
the count of sharecroppers. Slash-burn tillage, 
which we are told had gone out in White Russia 
and Lithuania by the second half of the nineteenth 
century, could still be found then in small parts of 
France. On a more general plane, although Blum 
is careful and fair in apportioning responsibility 
for agricultural backwardness, his attribution of 
part of this to peasants nettles me slightly. He is 
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right to complain that peasants clung too long to 
old, inefficient ways, did not invest additional in- 
come in improvements (no more, too often, did the 
bourgeoisie), and remained outside the market 
nexus. But he does not ask what choice they had or 
suggest what course of action available to them in 
practice would have served them better. 

In the impressive context of this big book, how- 
ever, this sort of thing is niggling. Blum has given 
us a compendious, learned, and useful work, 
which all historians of modern Europe can read 
with profit. 

EUGEN WEBER 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


NORBERT ELIAS. The Civtlizing Process: The History of 
Manners. Volume 1. Translated by EDMUND JEPH- 
corr. New York: Urizen Books. 1978. Pp. xviii, 
310. $15.00. 


This is a translation of volume one of Uber den 
Prozess der Zivilisation, published in.1939 and writ- 
ten over forty years ago (the preface is dated 1936). 
The two volumes were republished in 1968 with a 
new preface by Norbert Elias, which is included as 
an appendix to this volume, but if there were 
changes in the original text they are not included 
here. Elias was concerned with the concept of civi- 
lité, or civilization as a “specific transformation of 
human behavior,” in the period between 1400 and 
1800, primarily in France and Germany, to a lesser 
extent in England and elsewhere. He argued that 
there were and are long-term changes in the affect 
and control structures of people in particular so- 
cieties, changes which follow one and the same 
direction over a large number of generations. The 
second volume, to be published later in English, 
argued that changes in society give rise to changes 
in personality structure. 

As documentation for his thesis Elias examined 
aspects of manners such as table behavior, eating 
utensils, the proper way to blow one’s nose, spit- 
ting, controlling flatus, and changes in bedroom 


behavior, as well as changing concepts in the rela- 


tionships between the sexes. His sources were pri- 
marily books of manners from the fifteenth-cen- 
tury Babees Book to the eighteenth-century Les 
Règles de la bienséance et de la civilité chrétienne (La 
Salle), but he included references to other works 
written both before the fifteenth and after the eigh- 
teenth centuries. Erasmus’s De civilitate morum pue- 
rilium served as a sort of bench mark by which he 
measured changes. Quotations from the works are 
usually given in English in the text with foreign 
language originals included in an appendix. The 
book is footnoted and there is an index. 

Though Elias was careful to emphasize that he 
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was not depicting any automatic progress of man- 
ners and looked at some variables, particularly the 
class of the authors, the intended audience, the 
extent of literacy, and the power of the court, his 
sources were selective. Not all books of manners 
were included, and it is not clear why one book 
was chosen and others ignored. A further weak- 
ness of the book is that he ignored variables such 
as the emerging concepts of privacy made possible 
through changes in building techniques, the 
changing status of women, medical and scientific 
discoveries, and the influence of technology, which 
either collectively or individually might have given 
a different explanation for some of the changes 
that he viewed primarily from the various books of 
manners. His selections illustrated his thesis that 
changes took place in the direction of advancing 
differentiation and integration, but how much, for 
example, was this due to technology? Would the 
fork have become so ubiquitous if the techniques 
for its manufacture had not been invented, and 
which appeared first, the techniques or the de- 
mand? Was the public attitude toward ex- 
pectoration due to a medical recognition of some of 
the dangers, or was it simply a matter of what 
constitutes good manners? Like most thesis works, 
questions that do not easily fit into the overall 
schema are ignored. Still, since no more detailed 
history of manners and bodily propriety has yet, at 
least to my knowledge, been written, the publisher 
and the editors of this book, who are devoted to 
establishing a theoretical basis for social, in- 
tellectual, and cultural change, are to be com- 
mended for translating and publishing it. 

VERN L. BULLOUGH 

California State University, 

Northridge 


ALLEN G. DEBUS. The Chemical Philosophy: Paracelsian 
Science and Medicine in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. In two volumes. New York: Science His- 
tory Publications. 1977. Pp. xv, 293; 295—606. $60.00 
the set. 


The general thesis of these volumes is that there 
flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies a distinct “chemical” philosophy, believed 
by its adherents to offer a uniquely Christian and 
uniquely effective approach to nature and health. 
Although they themselves used much from the 
past, these philosophers were forceful in their 
iconoclastic attacks on the idols of the scientific 
and medical establishment, Aristotle and Galen. 
Vitalistic, sometimes gnostic, sometimes cabalis- 
tic, sometimes Neoplatonic or Neopythagorean 
views informed this philosophy. Its followers usu- 
ally rejected the new Copernican astronomy, as 
well as rational mathematics and logic. They 
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raised a great hue and cry for “experience” (as 
opposed to reliance on ancient texts), yet they 
produced no clear prescription for experimental 
methodology, and they offered more peculiar ex- 
planatory devices than Aristotle or Galen ever did. 
What then is the value of studying them? Debus 
argues that we need to seek “‘the totality of scien- 
tific and medical themes ... in the literature of 
this period” (p. 539), with which position the pres- 
ent reviewer agrees. To study only the scientific 
and medical ideas that “won” is to leave ourselves 
with an impoverished view of the complexities of 
intellectual achievement. The “correct” answers 
were never obvious before hand. 

These volumes then are valuable steps in the 
right direction, and they contain a wealth of infor- 
mation and bibliographic detail. But they cannot 
be the final word on the subject. The finer points of 
difference among the chemical thinkers are sub- 
merged in the effort to establish the existence of 
their general point of view. No individual system of 
chemical thought is ever stated as a coherent phil- 
osophical position with its own set of assumptions 
and the kind of internal logic that would make its 
intellectual credibility apparent to the modern 
reader. And although a general chronological 
framework seems to have been intended, that fre- 
quently breaks down as the arguments of different 
writers are reviewed. One result is that the chem- 
ical philosophy never seems to rise to the level of a 
continuous, progressive, intellectual dialogue. Did 
it so rise, or not? We do not yet know. The author 
asserts “that a fundamental change occurred in 
the century and a half that separated the student 
years of Paracelsus from the earliest publications 
of Robert Boyle” (p. 540)—-implying just such con- 
tinuity with development—but the reasoning from 
historical relationships that would give substance 
to his statement is largely lacking. 

A large proportion of these two volumes is based 
on work that had previously appeared in print, 
and many sections retain the characteristics of 
isolated studies. Yet, however tenuous their com- 
mon focus is, it lies in the general chemical philos- 
ophy, long neglected by historians, the nature of 
which, and indeed the very existence of which, is 
brought to our attention by this work. That the 
chemical philosophy was seen in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as a viable alternative to the 
systems of antiquity, and also to the new mecha- 
nism, now seems established beyond doubt. 

B. J. T. DOBBS 
National Humanities Center 


DENYS HAY. Annalists and Historians: Western His- 


toriography from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Centuries. ` 


London: Methuen; distributed by Barnes and 
Noble, New York. 1977. Pp. viii, 215. $16.50. 
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In this short, clearly written book Denys Hay has 
performed a valuable service both for students of 
historiography and for teachers of the subject. A 
treatment of this period is particularly welcome, ` 
since these centuries produced many important 
historians who are seldom read today. Hay’s book 
is superior to such general works as Thompson’s 
or Barnes’s because he has a more sophisticated 
framework for organizing the materia]. Instead of 
simply listing forgotten historians and unread 
works, he traces the development of modern his- 
torical writing. Hay argues that neither classical 
nor Biblical writing ever produced a good means of 
describing the distant past. Classical historians, 


_lacking an adequate chronological apparatus, 


were interested almost wholly in the immediate 
past, while Biblical and early Christian historians 
were too preoccupied with the transcendental 
meaning of history. Modern chronology grew out 
of early Christian attempts to develop long-term 
Easter calendars. The author clearly describes 
how the calendar emerged and how it, together 
with the Biblical sense of continuity in history, 
produced the medieval chronicle. This form dif- 
fered from earlier historical writing in that it con- 
tained a summary of world history as well as con- 
temporary material arranged annually and dated 
from the Incarnation. 

The Renaissance contribution to this develop- 
ment was twofold. First, the discovery of anach- 
ronism produced antiquarians who were inter- 
ested in reconstructing the distant past as 
accurately as possible. Second, the Renaissance 
imitation of the classics produced literary histo- 
rians who sought primarily to entertain their read- 
ers. This split continued through the seventeenth 
century, when scholars developed important new 
techniques of research and chronological arrange- 
ment, while literary historians continued to write 
entertaining works with no particular concern for 
accuracy. The two traditions merged only in the 
eighteenth century into what Hay calls a “mature 
approach to the history of earlier times” (p. 170). 

Hay’s conceptual framework is intriguing and 
makes considerable sense of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, allowing the reader to find an 
order there that is seldom present in general works 
on the subject. Yet his thesis tends to obscure 
many important elements of the medieval and 
Renaissance historical traditions. In particular, by 
emphasizing the chronological interests of medie- 
val writers he misses the rich classical influences in 
medieval historical writing. These medieval chap- 
ters could have profited from more attention to 
recent work in the field, especially that of R. W. 
Southern. Hay also exaggerates the importance of 
periodization in the narratives of practicing hu- 
manist historians other than Biondo and overlooks 
the imagination and flexibility with which the best 
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of them adapted their classical models to their own 
needs. 

The book’s emphasis on chronology and re- 
search recalls the positivistic approach of Fueter, 
for whom the author has well-justified respect. But 
the approach is often unsympathetic to the goals of 
previous historians, as is obvious in Hay’s off- 
handed remark that “most classical historians are 
bad historians—or perhaps one should rather say 
that they were attempting to do something com- 
pletely different from what is now regarded as the 
historian’s task” (p. 1). Indifference to goals other 
than accurate description of the past leads the 
author also to ignore the conceptual problems be- 
hind that goal. After remarking that the research 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century histo- 
rians finally put Pyrrhonism to rest, he adds in a 
footnote, “There are, needless to say, still those 
who hold that ‘History is bunk’” (p. 170). This 
remark reflects both the strengths and weaknesses 
of the book. It is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture in the field—elegant, witty, and clear but 
somehow evasive in its treatment of major historio- 
graphical issues. 

DONALD J. WILCOX 
University of New Hampshire 


JEROME FRIEDMAN. Michael Servetus: A Case Study in 
Total Heresy. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, number 163.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1978. 


Pp. 149. 


In thirteen succinct chapters, Jerome Friedman 
introduces the life and thought of “the complete 
heretic” of the sixteenth century, Michael Serve- 
tus, who repudiated Rome, Wittenberg, Geneva, 
and Zürich, along with infant baptism, Christ’s 
humanity, original sin, and the orthodox trinity. 
Servetus was in turn repudiated by the Catholic 
Inquisition and burned in Geneva after a cele- 
brated trial, which in turn initiated a toleration 
controversy and furthered the transition toward 
freedom of thought in the modern age. 

Having examined previous Servetus scholarship 
(Bainton, Williams, Manzoni, Kot, and Fernăn- 
dez), Friedman uses five of his own previously 
published articles to round out a newly written, 
systematic, topical discussion of Servetus’s 
method, theology of God and man, sacramental 
teaching, and use of sources from scripture, patris- 
tics, rabbinics, and Neoplatonism. Friedman 
writes in a rationalistic manner without revealing 
great sympathy or antipathy for his hero, while at 
the same time his grasp of traditional theological 
orthodoxy is acceptable and trustworthy. The re- 
sult is a balanced, well-argued, and convincing 
description of a most confusing, eclectic, and auto- 
nomous arch-heretic. 
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The author weighs many influences upon Serve- 
tus, including his openness toward Jewish thought 
and cabalistic mysticism, but concludes that 
Servetus was not so much a judaiser, hellenizer, or 
esoteric figure as he was a scriptural interpreter 
who found modalism to be necessary for salvation. 
In turn, he was able to combine Jewish, patristic, 
and pagan sources into an amalgam that he 
thought verified early Christian truth through the 
universally implanted wisdom of the spermatic 
logos. The outcome of all of this, Friedman con- 
cludes, was “variously a messianic form of Neo- 
platonic Judaism, a free will oriented Gnosticism, 
or a generally hellenistic Christianity seemingly 
permeated with heresy.” Friedman thinks that 
Servetus’s system was successful insofar as he 
could demonstrate integrated wholeness to his 
views, a conclusion that some of the readers of his 
book might question. Friedman does demonstrate 
that Servetus’s total opposition to all of the com- 
munities of his day forced him to be a heretic by 
any and all standards. 

In a more tolerant age, it would be interesting to 
reconsider the worth of Servetus’s views, which 
Friedman declines to do, staying safely within the 
limits of his immediate historical responsibilities. 
One senses that Friedman finds Servetus useful 
today for intellectual and religious purposes, al- 
though he never says that. In the light of his bal- 
anced and careful treatment of Servetus, for which 
persons interested in sixteenth century heresy will 
be most grateful, Friedman might fairly be re- 
quested to do an additional apologia for Servetus. 
Taking into account all that Friedman has to say 
about Servetus in his fine book, the reviewer’s 
judgment is that Servetus’s reputation as a con- 
fused and unsavory, although very brave, heretic 
continues to be correct. 

LOWELL H. ZUCK 
Eden Theological Seminary 


JEAN-PIERRE LABATUT. Les noblesses européennes de la 
fin du XV° sècle àù la fin du XVIII? siècle. 
(L’Historien.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1978. Pp. 184. 


Jean-Pierre Labatut of the University of Pau is 
already known as the author of Les ducs et pairs de 
France au XVI siècle (1972). In the present volume, 
written for Roland Mousnier’s series, L’Historien, 
he has moved from a specialized treatment of one 
level of nobility, in one country and in one century, 
to a broadly comparative overview of Europe’s 
“second order” over a period of some three hun- 
dred years. The result is a concise work of useful 
knowledge, presented with the lucidity one expects 
from the best of French scholarship. 

The structure of Labatut’s book is clear-cut. In 
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part one he discusses general problems, practical 
as well as theoretical, having to do with ranks, 
titles, and hierarchical relationships. Part two con- 
cerns values and attributes of the early modern 
nobility, rooted as it was in the Middle Ages: birth 
and family, honor and military service, the claim 
to political power, and the range of economic as- 
sets. Then in part three we are invited to consider 
the complex issue of aristocratic unity versus na- 
tional interests and peculiarities. This leads to 
some interesting remarks on the interaction be- 
tween supranational influences—such as the roles 
of the Order of Malta and the less frequently cited 
Baltic knighthood—and on princely tactics within 
particular states. The section concludes with re- 
flections upon courts, careers, intellectual life, and 
the art of living well: in short, upon an ‘“‘aristo- 
cratic civilization.” 

There is throughout a heavy emphasis on 
France. Earlier French texts dominate the brief 
bibliography; and in the list of modern studies 
cited, twenty deal with France, two each with Italy 
and the Low Countries, three with Russia, six with 
England, and so on. Still, given the centrality of 
the French case, from Merovingian to modern 
times, this familiar tendency is here perhaps espe- 
cially easy to explain and to forgive. It should also 
be said, in fairness to the author, that he is consis- 
tently attentive to English, Spanish, Italian, Pol- 
ish, Russian, and other significant variations. 

Occasionally—and this is my only reservation 
about the book--Labatut seems eager to set up 
straw men among seldom-named historians and 
then to knock them down with arguments no 
longer really needed. For example, at several 
points he insists that it is a serious over- 
simplification to portray the old, military nobility 
of France in the eighteenth century as either to- 
tally isolated from or abjectly merged with the 
noblesse more recently arisen from the ranks of 
judges, administrators, and financiers. True, but 
who in the last generation or so has offered any 
such picture, a simplistic one indeed? At another 
juncture, he defends the high nobility during the 
age of the Enlightenment against charges of in- 
tellectual torpor by unnecessary references to the 
ample libraries of many dukes and peers of 
France—not, it is curious to note, by recalling 
such names as Montesquieu, Shaftesbury, Bec- 
caria, Linnaeus, or others belonging to the consid- 
erable body of titled philosophes. 

These, however, are only minor complaints. Part 
of the historian’s task is to observe and to explain 
the social, political, economic, and cultural role of 
elites—elites of power, not just of privilege—their 
formation, influence, rigidification, and decline in 
the face of other elements that had become more 
energetic, ruthless, sometimes lucky, but never- 
theless elite themselves. The stubborn reality of 
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political control by relatively small groups in all 
ages and in all known societies, defying absolutist 
theories and expectations both monarchic and 
egalitarian, is one of the great challenges to non- 
partisan understanding of the human condition. It 
demands, no doubt, a quest for knowledge extend- 
ing, both geographically and chronologically, far 
beyond the experience of early modern Europe; 
but in organizing that crucial segment of the rec- 
ord, Labatut has performed an important service 
for us all. 

FRANKLIN L, FORD 

Harvard University 


ALWIN HANSCHMIDT. Republikanisch-demokratischer In- 
ternationalismus im 19. Jahrhundert: Ideen—Formen— 
Organisierungsversuche. (Historische Studien, num- 
ber 430.) Husum: Matthiesen Verlag. 1977. Pp. 
LI, 


Since Marx urged workers of the world to unite 
over a century ago, internationalism has often 
seemed the prerogative of socialism. Less re- 
nowned are the attempts of middle-class radicals 
in various countries to coordinate their activities 
between 1792 and 1849, and down to the twentieth 
century. Although these efforts failed, they in- 
spired the proletarian solidarity sought by Marx 
and his successors in a series of Internationals. In 
this instance, as in many others, bourgeois men- 
tors guided the labor parties of Europe toward 
political maturity. Alwin Hanschmidt elucidates 
this relationship by tracing the development and 
explaining the weaknesses of republican-demo- 
cratic internationalism in the nineteenth century. 
* Following Hans Kohn, Hanschmidt writes that 
“in the relationship between nationalism and in- 
ternationalism. . . there occurred a thoroughgoing 
change about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (p. 9). He concludes that, for two reasons, 
the years 1848-49 initiated a long period of decline 
in bourgeois internationalism: (1) during the sec- 
ond half of the century nationalism lost its identifi- 
cation with popular sovereignty and became in- 
stead a bulwark of the authoritarian state and (2) 
democrats lacked the sort of overarching issue 
found by socialists in the class struggle. Bourgeois 
radicals continued, moreover, to propose political 
and constitutional solutions to social and eco- 
nomic problems long after socialists, at least in 
theory, had abandoned reform for revolution. A 
commitment to gradualism and to the sanctity of 
private property prevented an alliance between 
democrats and the working class. By the 1870s 
bourgeois internationalists were espousing the 
ideals of peace and freedom in an increasingly 
hostile world. The republican visions of an aging 
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Hanschmidt sketches this process in a clear and 
economical manner. His study displays several of 
the virtues of brevity, while demonstrating a few of 
its drawbacks. Readers will therefore come away 
informed, if not entirely satisfied. The author’s 
reliance on published works, with only an occa- 
sional foray into the primary sources, produces 
some discomfort. A second criticism, which would 
admittedly require a longer book to.meet, also 
seems worth mentioning. Hanschmidt asserts cor- 
rectly that the nonrevolutionary democrats sought 
in vain for political answers to the “social ques- 
tion,” but he does not delve deeply enough into the 
writings of bourgeois radicals in the 1830s and 
1840s. Why were the democrats unable, during 
later decades, to address basic issues whose impor- 
tance they themselves recognized? The author 
does not attempt a thorough analysis of this ques- 


tion, calling instead for additional research into 


the matter. 
RICHARD J. BAZILLION 
Algoma University College 


MARILYN J. BOXER and JEAN H. QUATAERT, editors. 
Socialist Women: European Socialist Feminism in the 
Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries. New York: 
Elsevier. 1978. Pp. x, 260. Cloth $15.95, paper $9.95. 


In eight essays, this book provides sketches of the 
lives of the most prominent socialist women, be- 
ginning with the French utopian Flora Tristan and 
ending, one hundred years later, with Austrian 
Social Democrats Adelheid Popp, Therese Schie- 
singer, Gabriele Proft, and Emmy Freundlich. The 
distance between Tristan’s early attempts to deal 
with female emancipation from a socialist per- 
spective and the Austrians’ comprehensive pro- 
gram of reforms for women is bridged by studies of 
the Russian Populists, French Workers’ Party, 
German Social Democrats, Italian Socialist Party, 
and Bolsheviks. The theme tying all these essays 
together is the attempt to generate an authentic 
socialist feminism, a strategy of approach to prole- 
tarian women, and a program of reforms for them 
that would translate the socialists’ declarations of 
support for women’s emancipation into practice. 
The purpose of the collection, in the words of its 
editors, is to “explore the strengths and weak- 
nesses in the alliance of socialism and feminism as 
it was forged in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries” (p. 3). 

The introduction by Marilyn J. Boxer and Jean 
H. Quataert defines the differences between 
bourgeois and socialist feminists and sketches, a 
bit too briefly, the socialist theory on the woman 
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question as developed by Engels and Bebel. A 
fuller, more sophisticated exposition of ideology 
would have explained the limitations of economic 
determinism in accounting for gender-based dis- 
crimination and dealt with the issue of separatism 
versus unity in the socialist movement. A common 
ideology unites most of the women studied here 
and that ideology generates the same difficulties 
for all, despite differences of nation and time. 
Thus, its strengths and shortcomings should be 
fully discussed at the outset. f 

The essays that follow are generally lucid and 
enlightening. The authors are sympathetic to their 
subjects, but they also consider culture, working- 
class attitudes, and issues of Realpolitik that shaped 
and limited the socialist commitment to women. 
Marilyn Boxer’s essay on the French party is par- 
ticularly strong in this regard. The collection is 
further enriched by the drama of the lives of its 
subjects. Flora Tristan overcame illegitimacy to 
rise to prominence as a socialist agitator. Made- 
leine Pelletier, a physician, died in a mental insti- 
tution where she had been confined for practicing 
abortions. Anna Kuliscioff left her native Russia as 
an exile, adopted Italy as her homeland, and was 
hailed by her comrades as “the most intelligent 
man in Italian Socialism.” Perhaps the spirit of 
these women and the difficulties they faced are 
captured best by Barbara Alpern Engel in an essay 
on the Russian Populists. She analyzes the issue of 
socialism versus feminism, but she also deals with 
the lives of her subjects vividly, and thereby she 
manages to combine ideology and personalities 
into a well-developed, graceful essay. 

Socialist Women is useful to anyone studying 
women’s history or the history of socialism. Al- 
though not always as sophisticated as one might 
wish, it is a coherent attempt to deal with socialist 
pronouncements and practice in the area of female 
emancipation. 

BARBARA EVANS CLEMENTS 
University of Akron 


ČEDOMIR Popov. Francuska i Srbija, 1871-1878 
[France and Serbia, 1871-78]. (Posebna Izdanja, 
number 473; Odeljenje Istorijskih Nauka, number ` 
3.) Belgrade: Srpska Akademija Nauka i Umet- 


nosti. 1974. Pp. 447- 


In the 1870s Adolphe Thiers believed the Czechs to 
be “Germans with a particular dialect.” Jules 
Favre queried Rieger, The Czechs are Russians, 
aren’t they”? Leon Gambetta thought that the 
Rumanian masses lived in Macedonia. And Victor 
Hugo, describing Bulgarians in 1876, cried, “Vive 
la Serbie!” Balkan problems were usually un- 
known to the rest of Europe, except, to a certain 
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degree, those of the Greeks. French policy in South 
Eastern Europe during the 1970s was shaped by 
three factors: the European balance of power (in- 
cluding the Anglo-Russian and Austro-Russian ri- 
valries), the French confrontation with the Ger- 
man Reich, and movements for national 
emancipation in the Balkans, which threatened to 
opaa the established order. 

edomir Popov is aware that his study cannot 
offer something dramatically new about the gen- 
eral development of French eastern policy after the 
defeat in the Franco-Prussian war. In essence, this 
policy was based on the preservation of the status 
quo in the Balkans and the safeguarding of French 
advantages already achieved in the Ottoman em- 
pire and with respect to the Eastern Question. 
Entering into the details and nuances of French 
policy during the Eastern crisis, he proves that the 
Third Republic cherished the same motives as the 
Second Empire but changed the strategy and 
methods. The Eastern Question always repre- 
sented a ‘‘major problem for French interests in 
Europe, second only to those of her frontier.” The 
appearance of the new German Reich, however, 
required that “these problems be handled with 
extreme prudence” (p. 79). This prevented major 
initiatives, but ensured the French presence in all 
Balkan contemporary matters. The author esti- 
mates that such behavior, although essentially 
negative, was pragmatic and brought to Serbia 
more advantages than harm. 

The book is divided into two parts, covering 
Franco-Serbian relations from the Frankfurt peace 
until the outbreak of the Eastern Crisis and the 
crisis itself. The first part includes chapters on 
France’s domestic situation (1871-75), its inter- 
national position, and its attitude toward the East- 
ern Question and Serbia. Part two deals with gen- 
eral problems facing French diplomacy during the 
eruption and development of the Eastern crisis, the 
activity of French diplomacy in the Balkans and 
Serbia, French behavior during the two wars in 
1876 and 1877, and, finally, France’s role at the 
Berlin Congress. 

Besides being a well-documented and detailed 
diplomatic history of Franco-Serbian relations 
during the Eastern Crisis, Popov’s study has, in 
my opinion, an importance for Yugoslav historio- 
graphy in general. The author views Serbia from 
Europe and not vice versa, as is usual in Yugoslav 
historiography. He offers an opportunity to con- 
sider Balkan events as part of larger European 
diplomacy. Popov is a disciple of two historical 
schools, one developed in Yugoslavia, the other, in 
France. He is both a Marxist and a follower of 
Pierre Renouvin, whose student he was during his 
studies in Paris. The result is a combination of 
nondogmatic Marxism and the methods applied 
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by Renouvin in his /néroduction à l histoire des relations 
internationales (1964). Popov rejects the ‘‘apriorism 
of so-called contemporary post-Marxist, histori- 
ography,” but accepts Renouvin’s historical fac- 
tors only in their dialectical correlation. 

The book is based on an extensive use of primary 
sources taken from French and Serbian archives. It 
is a pity that a bibliography of sources is not 
published at the end of the book. 

DIMITRIJE DJORDJEVIC 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


FRIEDRICH WURTHLE. Dokumente zum Sarajevoprozess: 
Ein Quellenbericht. (Mitteilungen des Oneri 
schen Staatsarchivs, Ergänzungsband number g.) 
Vienna: Ferdinand Berger und Söhne. 1978. Pp. 
132. $16.00. : 


Books have their fate, and so do documents. But 
few can have had as dramatic a fate as the docu- 
ments involving the Sarajevo assassination. Many 
were lost or destroyed; others were “borrowed” by 
private individuals; and whole sets of archives 
were removed and only partially returned. Large 
portions of the police interrogation of the arrested 
assassins are gone, as are the protocols of the 
judicial investigation. The two court stenogra- 
phers in the trial of the assassins took their day’s 
work home with them at night, though the surviv- 
ing stenographer later tried to reconstruct the rec- 
ord from partly illegible notes. Most of the Serbian 
diplomatic archives were evacuated in World War 
I, as the Austrians were advancing on Belgrade, 
but the Austrians captured some, as did the Bul- 
garians, while others were burned or lost. Those 
that found their way back to Belgrade were cap- 
tured once more in World War II, this time by the 
more thorough Germans (clichés can be true), 
who put a historical research team, with head- 
quarters in Vienna, in charge of editing some of 
the documents. The first volume, which dealt with 
Sarajevo, was ready for the printer at the end of 
1944. It was an inauspicious time for scholarly 
publishing, and only a small, forty-page selection 
from that volume actually saw print, early in 1945, 
and even that quickly became a collector’s item. 
About the only document that survived unscathed, 
and in unimpeachable form, has been the trial 
indictment. So courage is needed to deal with 
Sarajevo—and that is the kind way of putting it. 
The person who deserves the credit for putting 
all this information together is Friedrich Wirthle, 
who died in 1976, before he could quite finish this 
volume. He was an endearing person, and this is 
an endearing book, quintessentially Austrian in 
reconstructing what must of necessity remain frag- 
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mentary; all this labor to erect a ruin. Wiirthle was 
what can be called a historical amateur in the best 
sense of the term. He began his career as a journal- 
ist and an author of children’s books, wrote plays, 
and after 1945 served first as press secretary to the 
Austrian chancellor and later as press attaché in 
Bonn. But an interest in Sarajevo grew into a near 
obsession, and he establsihed his own Sarajevo 
Research Archive, which his untimely death, alas, 
kept him from indexing entirely. Still, this is a 
good book to have. The scholar in the field may 
find nothing that is new or startling, but it surely 
helps to have this dispassionate, and thorough, 
examination of the existing evidence, as well as an 
explanation of precisely what was lost, and how. If 
we had more amateurs like this, these would be 
better days for the profession. 

JOACHIM REMAK 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara 


JEAN VAN HEIJENOORT. With Trotsky in Exile: From 
Prinkipo to Coyoacán. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 164. $12.50. 


This is a tantalizing and disappointing volume. It 
is, in sum, a chatty, almost gossipy account, writ- 
ten largely in short declarative sentences, and lack- 
ing in either subtlety of style or substance. In it, 
Jean Van Heijenoort treats us to a series of vi- 
gnettes, episodes, and events in the daily routine of 
the Trotsky entourage. There is precious little in 
the way of explanation for these events or of their 
context, and perhaps most important, only rare 
efforts at explaining Trotsky’s views or positions 
with regard to them. Perhaps the most frustrating 
aspect is that Van Heijenoort notes that Trotsky 
broke relations with some individual or group 
without supplying any reason for the rupture. Or, 
if an explanation is given, it is a highly subjective 
one (a conflict of personalities, some fault or flaw 
of the other party). 

On the other hand, the author does provide us 
with a wealth of information of dubious value (the 
disciplining of dogs, outbursts against noise, the 
size of Trotsky’s engorged member on con- 
templating a reunion with his second wife Natalia 
Sedova). And, while a number of these may be of 
Passing interest to the general reader, they do not 
constitute a careful or thoughtful presentation of 
Trotsky’s life in exile. 

These several complaints could simply be the 
result of Van Heijenoort’s position in the Trotsky 
retinue. He does not, from his own testimony, 
appear to have been more than a private secre- 
tary/messenger for Trotsky, employed either in 
translation, dictation, or in the dispatch and exe- 
cution of Trotsky’s directives to Trotskyist groups. 
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He cites no instance of substantive disagreement 
between himself and his employer (unless one 
counts his belated objection to Trotsky’s com- 
paring the loss of power with the loss of a wallet) 
and seems to have maintained a more personal 
than political relationship with Trotsky and 
Trotskyism. The personal nature of his com- 
mitment would, at any rate, explain both the curi- 
ous in camera nature of this volume (events take 
place in a mildly paranoid and detached environ- 
ment) and the author’s subsequent break with 
Trotskyist groups (following World War IJ). It 
would also explain why the best, or most vivid, 
passages in this book are those dealing with the 
more personal aspects of Trotsky’s activities: the 
suicide of his daughter Zina; the death of his son 
Leva (and the possibilities of KGB involvement); 
Trotsky’s often farcical sojourn in France; and his 
relations with Diego Rivera and Frida Kahlo in 
Mexico. Even many of these accounts, however, 
(especially those devoted to Trotsky’s stay in 
France) are often little more than.elaborations of 
the information provided by Trotsky himself in his 
Diary in Exile. 

Although the author obviously views this work 
as an important corrective to the published writ- 
ings on Trotsky (see, for example, his syllabus of 
others’ errors in the appendix), in the end it is a 
work too concerned with the trivialities of 
Trotsky’s years in exile, and, despite Van 
Heijenoort’s earlier proximity to Trotsky, brings 
us no closer to an understanding of the man, his 
ideas, or his importance. 

MICHAEL E. SHAW 
William Paterson College 


JOHN J. STEPHAN. The Russian Fascists: Tragedy and 
Farce in Exile, 1925-1945. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1978. Pp. xxii, 450. $15.00. 


Ernst Nolte called the period between the two 
world wars the “Age of Fascism,” a designation 
based on the ubiquitous nature of the ideology. 
Every European country had its fascist movement, 
although Russia’s movement, given the total- 
itarian nature of the Soviet state, was centered in 
the emigrants who had fled the country following 
the revolution and civil war. John J. Stephan gives 
a vivid portrait of the Russian emigrants: scattered 
around the world, homesick, rejected by their host 
nations, poverty-stricken, agonizing over the bank- 
ruptcy of their values, and deprived of the opportu- 
nity to live normal lives. Suffering in intensified . 
form the anxieties that beset all the peoples of the 
world after World War I, the émigrés were highly 
receptive to fascism. 

The Russian fascist movement attracted more 
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than the usual fascist quota of neurotics and mis- 
fits. The leader of the Manchurian branch of the 
party, K. V. Rodzaevsky, was a typical crackpot: 
he welcomed the German victories in 1941, because 
he expected that Hitler, as a fellow fascist, would 
summon him to head a restored “national Rus- 
sia.” When these hopes collapsed with the end of 
the war, he decided that Stalin had all along been 
a cryptofascist and had achieved Rodzaevsky’s 
goals. Rodzaevsky accordingly turned himself over 
to Soviet authorities, expecting that Stalin would 
wish to make use of his “political talents.” He was 
instead whisked off to Moscow to face inter- 
rogation and a firing squad. 

Rodzaevsky’s comrade, A. A. Vonsiatsky, the 
head of the American branch, was equally adept at 
retreating into fantasy. For example, not in a posi- 
tion to order the building of a real Russian fleet, he 
bought hundreds of model shipbuilding kits with 
which he proceeded to construct a Russian 
“navy.” Employing his wife’s fortune (he was mar- 
ried to a wealthy American heiress many years his 
elder) and making use of his histrionic skills, he 
cultivated a following among American journalists 
who reported his assertions that he commanded 
legions of fascists both inside and outside of Rus- 
sia. Congressman Dickstein of the Un-American 
Activities Committee took it all seriously and com- 
plained on the floor of the House that the governor 
of Connecticut was allowing fifty thousand armed 
fascists to roam his state. The American govern- 
ment took action, and Vonsiatsky sat out World 
War II in prison. His bizarre career—+which in- 
cluded service as a young officer in the elite Black 
Hussar regiment of the Imperial Russian Army, 
penury as a stagehand for the Folies-Bergéres in 
Paris, the life of golf and fast cars of a New Eng- 
land squire, Führer of the world Russian fascist 
movement, disgrace and imprisonment as an un- 
desirable alien, and, finally, comfortable old age in 
Florida—would be hardly credible, except for 
Stephan’s careful documentation. 

Stephan has researched his topic thoroughly. 
His command of anecdote both entertains the 
reader and illuminates the issue. Memorable is his 
portrait of Alexander Kerensky, Grand Duke Al- 
exander, and Boris Savinkov (the SR terrorist) 
finding themselves seated at separate tables in a 
Paris cafe. They “glared at each other in speech- 
less hostility,” each blaming the others for his own 
fate. The author perhaps spends too much space 
on the factional quarrels within the Russian fascist 
movement and on the rogueries and sexual pecca- 
dilloes of Vonsiatsky. Most of these matters are, 
after all, eminently forgettable, but the short- 
coming is mitigated by Stephan’s considerable 
narrative skills. The Russian fascists never exer- 
cised power, nor did they have the slightest chance 
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of doing so. But an understanding of their move- 
ment throws light on the psychology of fascism in 
general, and in this sense Stephan has made an 
important contribution. 
ROLAND V. LAYTON, JR. 
Hiram College 


CAROLLE J. CARTER. The Shamrock and the Swastika: 
German Espionage in Ireland in World War II. Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books. 1977. Pp. 287. $12.95. 


One might think that there would be a good deal 
of informed historical literature concerning the 
policy of neutral powers in the Second World War. 
But this is not always the case. Sweden and Spain 
are not badly off in this respect, yet Switzerland, 
Turkey, and some others still represent unex- 
plored territory. Ireland belongs to this category. 
There may be special reasons for this situation; the 
main one is that Irish foreign policy is still very 
much connected with domestic affairs. Further- 
more, Irish. diplomatic papers have only recently 
been thrown open to the prying eyes of historians. 
What we know about Irish foreign policy is essen- 
tially drawn from non-Irish sources: German, 
British, and, above all, U.S. It is only through 
these channels that the Irish historian is able to 
reconstruct Irish policy in what were quite eventful 
and important years. 

Carolle J. Carter’s book fills a gap, and for this 
reason it is to be welcomed. It gives a fairly com- 
prehensive account of the activities of German 
spies during the war. This was not a great and 
significant episode in itself, and the story requires 
a certain degree of refinement and subtlety, which 
Carter provides. She does not overassess the im- 
portance of her contribution but shows a critical 
faculty in assessing the numerous oral sources 
from which she derived her information. She is 
fairly well acquainted with the IRA and its mani- 
fold divisions in Irish affairs between 1938 and 
1945. She relies for her purposes on captured Ger- 
man papers and word-of-mouth information given 
by “well-informed sources” in the Irish Army and 
police intelligence. Despite these limitations, her 
two principal informants, the head librarian of the 
National Library of Ireland, Dick Hayes, and Col- 
onel Dan Bryan, chief of military intelligence dur- 
ing the war, were both extremely balanced and 
perceptive observers. On this account Carter 
emerges from some very troubled waters with fly- 
ing colors. 

She is mainly concerned with the activities of 
German agents and those of the IRA. Yet there is 
still some information to be derived from British 
and American intelligence during that period. 
This is not to deny the book’s utility, however, at 
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the present stage of historical analysis. Carter un- 
doubtedly will look forward to Robert Fisk’s forth- 
coming book, The Strange Ally, which deals, inter 
alia, with British intelligence and information on 
Ireland in the same period. 

The material on “agents” like Weber-Drohl, 
Reilly, Ryan, Haller, Clissman, and Veeseymayer, 
is interesting; their very existence and their aims 
throw some light on Irish and German relations 
during the period. The IRA in recent Irish history 
is always a matter of some controversy but there is 
little new here. Still, the episodes on clumsy organ- 
izations, such as the German Abwehr, no less than 
the IRA staff, not only throw light on Irish-Ger- 
man relations in the period, but also they raise 
questions as to the efficiency of German in- 
telligence and the revolutionary nationalist organi- 
zation itself. De Valera emerges creditably, though 
he appears very little on the “intelligence” side. 
Fred Boland, Joe Walsh, and Con Cremin (the 


latter is still active as an Irish diplomat attached to ` 


Conferences on the Law of the Sea) appear to have 
acted with wisdom, humanity, cunning, and dis- 
cretion. Carter has had a chance to offer a general 
picture of Irish neutrality throughout the war; she 
has not done too badly. Her account of the pris- 
oner of war camp, Friesach, is amusing and illumi- 
nating. She should have said much more about 
Veeseymayer (who incidentally died last Decem- 
ber). She is good on Herman Goertz, a lonely, 
“semiheroic,” and yet comical figure of German 
intelligence in Ireland between May 1940 and De- 
cember 1941. His mission was perhaps more seri- 
ous than Carter indicates; it was, after all, taken 
seriously by no less a figure than General Jodl. 
In conclusion, Carter is fair to Germans and 
everybody else; she also shows good understand- 
ing of the problems confronting De Valera in his 
problem of maintaining a neutral posture. Unfor- 
tunately, there are a few gross slips. To assume 
that Sean MacBride was minister for foreign af- 
fairs in a Fianna Fail government is almost an 
unpardonable error. There are some other errata 
of this kind. In view of the other virtues of the 
book, however, and of the limited access to source 
material, Carter’s work can be safely recom- 
mended to specialists and general readers. 
T. D. WILLIAMS 
University College Dublin 


VELJKO MIĆUNOVIĆ. Moskovske godine 1956/1958 
[Moscow Years 1956/1958]. (Monografije-Biogra- 
fije-Dokumenti, number 6.) Zagreb: Sveučilišna 
. naklada Liber. 1977. Pp. 530. 


There are four books published within the last two 
years that enrich our understanding of internal 
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and external policies of Yugoslavia, Dennison 
Rusinow’s The Yugoslav Experiment, 1948-1974 is a 
superbly written historical and sociopolitical chro- 
nology of postwar Yugoslavia. Dusko Doder’s The 
Yugoslavs is an accurate, in-depth study of everyday 
Yugoslav life in the 1970s, when he was Belgrade 
correspondent for the Washington Post. The two 
remaining books, Milovan Djilas’s Wartime, 1941- 
1945 and Veljko Mitunovic’s Moskovske Godine, 
1956/1958, cover shorter periods of time but are full 
of priceless reflections and new information since 
they were written by insiders who know intimately 
the strengths and weaknesses of communism. And 
yet there is a significant difference between Miću- 
novi¢’s book and books written by other leading 
Yugoslav officials. Although Djilas gave us one of 
the first personal portraits of Stalin and Svetozar 
Vukmanovié-Tempo of Khrushchev—portraits 
based on prolonged meetings with the Soviet lead- 
ers—Micunovié, the Yugoslav ambassador to 
Moscow, in 1956-58 and 1969-71, offers a more 
complete, intimate, and objective portrait of 
Khrushchev, both as a leader and as a human 
being. It is of interest that, unlike Vukmanovie’s 
Memoirs, which were edited in part in order not to 
offend the Russians, Micunovi¢’s diary has been 
printed unabridged. One can only hope, for the 
sake of the historical record, that Mićunović will 
be allowed to publish his second volume of Moscow 
Years, which deals with the much more sophisti- 
cated and cunning behavior of Brezhnev. But 
whatever “historical forces” (Soviet or Yugoslav) 
predetermine when and if the second volume will 
be published, the most vivid and accurate portrait 
of Khrushchev is already available, albeit only in 
the Serbo-Croatian language. Judging by the hos- 
tile Soviet reaction to the publication of the present 
volume and their request for a complete ban of the 
book, publication of the second volume hangs in 
the balance and depends on the momentary state 
of affairs between the two countries. 

Micunovié’s diplomatic logbook is not merely an 
insightful series of accounts describing official and 
unofficial meetings with the alternately surly or 
jovial Khrushchev. It is also an accurate record of 
fluctuating Soviet-Yugoslav relations. At the same 
time, it is a fascinating diagnosis of the Soviet 
system, its top leadership, and the everyday life 
and frequent hardships that even diplomats of 
friendly countries encounter in Soviet Russia. 
Even further, it is an expert commentary on such 
topics as the ups and downs of Cold War and 
detente, international crises such as Hungary and 
Suez, Soviet hegemonistic maneuvering within the 
international communist movement, and the inter- 
nal Soviet crises of de-Stalinization and the Malen- 
kov-Molotov purges. Among the Soviet successes 
that Mićunović notes, the most significant is the 
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attempt to reject Stalin’s excesses, to increase con- 
sumer satisfaction, and to bring Soviet leadership 
closer to the people. Khrushchev is praised for 
becoming the first populist Soviet leader, mildly 
criticized for exaggerating Soviet military power 
after the first successful launching of sputnik, and 
reprimanded for the unfair firing of Marshal Zhu- 
kov. The meteoric rise and fall of Zhukov under 
Khrushchev (pp. 357-62) serves as a reminder that 
the closer one gets to the top and the more one 
obliges the ruler, the more dangerous he becomes 
to the “uncrowned communist tsar.” Mićunović 
notes that the USSR had three coups d’état follow- 
ing Stalin’s death: the execution of Beria and the 
purge of the KGB, the Malenkov-Molotov or anti- 
party group ouster, and the firing of Zhukov. The 
fourth purge of post-Stalin Russia, that of Khrush- 
chev himself, ended peacefully as Khrushchev be- 
came the victim of his own technique of disposal 
by democratic vote of the Central Committee. The 
transfer of power from one man’s whim to the 
larger forum is one of Khrushchev’s most impor- 
tant contributions toward greater stabilization of 
political change in the USSR. 

Indirectly, Mićunović confirms what this re- 
viewer believes to be the crucial dilemma of any 
totalitarian system, including Soviet commu- 
nism—namely, the nontolerance of any type of 
dissent. “Beware!” Shepilov warned Soviet writers 
in response to the new Chinese party line, “Let 
one hundred flowers bloom.” “Only one weed can 
destroy even the most beautiful bouquet of flow- 
ers,” he said. (p. 281). Mićunović also reports on 
the first serious Sino-Soviet confrontation during 
Mao Tse-tung’s Moscow speech of May 17, 1957, 
when Mao referred to the Malenkov-Molotov and 
Khrushchev groups as “two factions” of the 
CPSU. At that moment Mikoyan stood up and 
scowled at Mao, then turned his back on the 
speaker and stared out the window (pp. 373-77). 
This and many similar incidents betraying Mos- 
cow’s “hidden or open” hostility for socialist coun- 
tries that oppose its imperial policies depict the 
aggressive global intentions of the Soviet lead- 
ership, which still believes and works to fulfill 
Khrushchev’s dictum, “Today rockets decide 
everything” (p. 507). After witnessing Khrush- 
chev’s angry outburst at Polish leaders for “turn- 
ing their backs on the USSR, looking to the West 
... and wanting to separate Poland from the fra- 
ternal commonwealth,” Mićunović observes “that 
when Khrushchev talked about Poland he dis- 
cussed it as if it were the internal problem of the 
USSR” (p. 62). The same could be said about 
Hungary. 

Russian attempts to split the West first aim at 
alienating Western Europe from the United States, 
then at splitting France, Germany, and England. 
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To undermine European faith in America “the 
Soviet side constantly spreads rumors about the 
secret correspondence of the USSR with America” 
(p. 425). Khrushchev was also aware that by acting 
resolutely in Eastern Europe “the policy of peace- 
ful coexistence would not suffer.” “On the con- 
trary,” said Khrushchev, “imperialism accepts 
peaceful coexistence only if socialism is strong. 
Imperialism will not coexist with a weak social- 
ism” (p. 107). To prove that point, Khrushchev 
crushed the Hungarian Revolution. Mićunović’s 
notes about Soviet duplicity and treachery in this 
tragic event should be published in English. They 
include a detailed account of a secret trip that 
Khrushchev and Malenkov made to Brioni Island 
on November 2, 1956 to gain Tito’s approval for 
squashing the Nagy government. It was a ten- 
hour, eye-to-eye meeting at which Mićunović was 
present. After Khrushchev’s departure at 5 a. M. on 
November 3, the orders were given to attack Buda- 
pest, and by November 4 Nagy was already seek- 
ing asylum in the Yugoslav embassy. It is well 
known how the Russian and new Hungarian gov- 
ernments betrayed their pledges to Yugoslavia and 
destroyed Nagy. What has not been fully recog- 
nized is the complex neo-Stalinist legacy that pre- 
determined the aggressive foreign policy. This is 
presented graphically and lucidly by Mićunović. 
His book is a historic document that must be read. 
MICHAEL M. MILENKOVITCH 
Herbert H. Lehman College, 
City University of New York 


A. E. MUSSON. The Growth of British Industry. New 
York: Holmes and Meier. 1978. Pp. 396. $29.50. 


A. E. Musson’s history of British industry falls into 
four parts: a short discussion of the preindustrial 
economy; a second part consisting of five chapters 
covering the industrial revolution, which is dated 
from 1700 to 1850; a main section of seven chapters 
on the period from 1850 to 1914, entitled ““Mass 
Production and Mass Consumption”; and a solid 
final part of five chapters, “Decline and Growth,” 
covering 1914-39. The history does not cover the 
period after the Second World War beyond a few 
forward references. 

As one would expect from his earlier work, Mus- 
son focuses on technical change. He covers the 
main industries—textiles, coal, iron and steel, en- 
gineering, chemicals, and electric—and a host of 
other usually neglected trades such as clothing, 
leather, coaches, watches, and clocks. Tables 
abound, especially on the first census of manufac- 
tures in 1851, with information on employment, 
power capacity, exports, and the like. There is 
little scholary apparatus, such as footnotes, but an 
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excellent bibliography and frequent ascription of 
views to individual historians; the source is gener- 
ally clear from the bibliography. 

The point of view is a little confusing. Musson 
does not share a number of widely held views on 
British industry—on take-off or a spurt, for ex- 
ample, in the period from 1766 to 1775, on the 
Great Depression, or on the Climacteric. He fre- 
quently characterizes the views of this sort as ex- 
aggerated,”’ “‘over-emphasized,” or “misleading.” 
Without using econometric methods, he tends to 
share the attitude of the revisionists, such as 
McCloskey, Temin, Sandberg, and others, plus 
the noneconometrician Saul. Musson opposes the 
viewpoints of Burn, Burnham and Hoskins, 
Landes, and others with regard to iron and steel 
and engineering. He quotes McCloskey approv- 
ingly with regard to entrepreneurs in iron and 
steel, who “did very well indeed” (p. 176); he notes 
that American techniques in engineering were 
“quickly” or “soon” adopted (p. 187) and that 
British firms were “‘quick to grasp” their opportu- 
nities (p. 189). At the same time, Musson’s pages 
are filled with descriptions of one or another indus- 
try that lagged behind the corresponding one in 
Germany and the United States. The evidence 
seems to point in a direction different from the 
stated conclusion. 

Musson virtually neglects the impact of entre- 
preneurial sociology, and he attributes less weight 
to industrial organization than this reviewer thinks 
appropriate. Chapter fourteen, on ‘Industrial 
Structure and Organization,” deals very lightly, if 
at all, with such questions as the inability of the 
market to cope with technical progress, which re- 
quires related investments in separate corpora- 
tions, or with the merchant as an inhibitor of 
technical ‘change in such industries as machine 
tools. Musson mentions the fact .that the ship- 
builder was an assembler of components manufac- 
tured by diferent suppliers, but he does not eval- 
uate its efficiency in a given technological state or 
note its possible inhibition of technical change. He 
also neglects the role of the second-hand market in 
ships that for so long accelerated new building in 
Britain. 

Although one may thus indulge in slight differ- 
ences with Musson with regard to interpretations, 
the profession is solidly in his debt for the well- 
organized account of British industry from 1700 to 
1939- 

CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


JOYCE BELLAMY and JOHN SAVILLE, editors. The Dic- 
tionary of Labour Biography. Volume 4. New York: 
Augustus Kelley. 1977. 
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This is the fourth volume of a continuing series 
whose editors have set themselves the stupendous 
task of producing a multivolume biographical dic- 
tionary of all the important figures in the British 
labor movement since 1790 (excluding living per- 
sons). The idea originated with the late G. D. H. 
Cole and was taken up by the editors with the 
assistance of the Society for the Study of Labour 
History. The intention is excellent: to provide a 
complete coverage not only of national figures but 
also of those vitally important men and women 
who operated only at the local level. But the size of 
the undertaking is enormous and has been abso- 
lutely reliant on the help of a very wide range of 
librarians, archivists, trade unions, members of the 
society, and so on; it is meant to be a co-operative 
venture. So far over eighty people have contrib- 
uted, but in fact a very large proportion of the 
entries that have so far appeared are written 
wholly ôr partly by one of the editors or their team 
of research assistants, who now number three. 

The potential value of such a work is, of course, 
very great. It provides full and accurate biogra- 
phies of well-known labor figures and, equally if 
not more importantly, many on lesser and even 
virtually unknown figures who are thereby rescued 
from obscurity. The value of the entries is greatly 
increased by the full lists of sources given at the 
end of each entry, much longer than is normal in 
biographical dictionaries. The work is therefore a 
research aid of the first order; to some of the 
entries are appended subject bibliographies, on 
such topics as co-operation and mining trade 
unionism in different periods, Christian socialism, 
new model unionism, and the early Labour Party. 
But the number of these subject bibliographies has 
fallen steadily, unfortunately, from eighteen in the 
first volume, to four in the second, two in the third, 
and only one in the fourth. 

The size of the task meant that a complete dic- 
tionary could not appear all at once, and volumes 
have appeared at intervals. Nor could the early 
volumes be devoted to names beginning with “A,” 
so each volume has a range of entries that were 
ready at the time, with no alphabetical concentra- 
tion. An attempt has been made to avoid a wholly 
miscellaneous character in each volume by con- 
centrating on certain topics. About 70 percent of 
the entries in the first three volumes deal with co- 
operation (especially in the first volume), miners, 
and MPs elected before 1914. In the third volume 
the editors include more topics, such as iron trade 
unionism, Christian socialism, and the early Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. But so far there has been 
very little on the Chartists or earlier periods. In 
view of cost considerations and the time it takes to 
produce a volume, it will be a very long time, if 
ever, before a complete dictionary appears to 
which one can go, confident of finding an entry on 
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any important figure. To help use the volumes that 
have appeared, the editors include a cumulative 
index of all entries that have appeared at the end of 
each volume; there are many cross references, in- 
cluding entries yet to appear, and, above all, each 


volume has a general subject index, an out- 


standing innovation that vastly increases the value 
of the dictionary. As time goes on, of course, addi- 
tions to entries and bibliographies will be neces- 
sary, and future volumes will include these. 

This fourth volume brings the total number of 
entries to over 520. There are entries on Annie 
Besant, the two Blatchfords, Havelock Wilson, 
and Ben Tillett (to which is attached a consoli- 
dated bibliography on new unionism). Altogether 
it has entries on twenty-one Labour MPs, sixteen 
miners’ leaders, a few each on late nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century trade unionists, co-operators, 
socialists, Communists, and four Chartists. The 
volume maintains the very high standards of the 
preceding ones, with biographies and bibliogra- 
phies based on meticulous scholarship and thor- 
ough research. The launching of the dictionary has 
been an important event in the study of British 
labor history, and we must all hope for the rapid 
appearance of succeeding volumes of this work of 
great scholarship, a mine of information and an 
invaluable aid to research. 

I. J. PROTHERO 
University of Manchester 


RICHARD D. ALTICK. The Shows of London. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1978. Pp. 533. 
$35.00. 


Within the heart of every historian lurks a pack 
rat, happily collecting historical tidbits for future 
use. This book is a treasure-trove of odd facts, 
most of which add to our knowledge of the history 
of popular entertainment. Indeed, the range of 
material offered here is a tribute both to Richard 
D. Altick’s scholarship and to the British tradition 
of cherishing artifacts of the past. The combina- 
tion has yielded a book of interest to scholars in 
history, folklore, theater, and popular culture. 
Every reader will find her or his. favorite item. My 
own is an amusing addendum to the seventeenth- 
céntury fascination for exotic animals. A London 
merchant in 1636 wrote “‘to a factor of his beyoand 
[sic] sea” to send him “2 o[r] 3 apes,” but left off 
the “r.” The diligent factor replied by sending four 
score and promising the remaining 123 by the next 
ship (p. 37). The price of apes dropped temporar- 
ily on the London market! 

Altick’s book is a fitting sequel to his English 


Common Reader (1957). In the latter he documented . 


the growth of a popular literary tradition and early 
efforts to promote cheap reading matter of a non- 
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religious sort. In The Shows of London he explores 
the other alternatives for the spare pennies and 
limited leisure of the working and middle classes. 
For those who could not read or would not, the 
enormous variety of shows—from animal freaks to 
mechanical novelties, with plenty of human odd- 
ities along the way—satisfied curiosity and in- 
tellect. Altick is at his best when showing the sheer 
quantity of shows available through many dec- 
ades. He traces, for example, the development of 
mechanical shows demonstrating the latest inven- 
tions, ‘““monster-mongers” who remained peren- 
nially popular, the popularization of art, and the 
rise of large-scale scenarios, variously called pan- 
oramas, dioramas, “‘eudophusikons,”’ (‘‘represen- 
tations of nature” with three-dimensional effects), 
and other novel coinages. Although no color plates 
are included, the book is exceptionally well pro- 
duced and well provided with excellent illustra- 
tions. Those that accompany the description of the 
building of the London Colosseum are particularly 
interesting. Built in the 1820s, the Colosseum was 
designed to combine an enormous panorama of 
London (a circle of canvas 134 feet in diameter and 
sixty-four feet high, totaling some 46,000 square 
feet was painted) with the added features of music, 
art, café, Swiss cottage, water falls, and so forth. 

For the historian, Altick’s most valuable contri- 
bution is his painstaking reconstruction of the 
costs, admission charges, and profits (or quite of- 
ten losses) of these shows. The Colosseum, for 
example, never consistently realized a profit and 
was auctioned off in 1843 at 23,000 guineas—less’ 
than half the original cost. It reopened, freshly 
remodeled with the latest mechanical gadgetry, 
two years later, only to be auctioned again in 1855. 
This time it failed to reach its reserve price of 
£20,000. Temporarily salvaged and reopened as a 
variety house, it closed permanently in 1863. The 
history of the Colosseum—one of the most grandi- 
ose of London’s shows—indicates both the 
enormous amount of money entrepreneurs were 
willing to invest in show business and its contin- 
ually risky nature. Huge profits could be made, as 
the long-established Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
works proved, but it was essential to combine fa- 
miliarity of name and product with novelty. The 
continually changing waxwork figures, along with 
the popular Chamber of Horrors, plus the claims 
to authenticity—Mme. Tussaud’s standards of re- 
production were much higher than those of her 
rivals—could mean success despite fickle, public 
taste. 

A book as various as this will offer something for 
everyone, but I found the most interesting section 
to be that on the development of free public muse- 
ums, a process that took many years and was not 
fully completed until this century. Altick is scrupu- 
lously fair in describing the fears felt by the gov- 
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ernment bureaucrats and middle-class public 
about offering free museums, or even museums 
open at hours when the general public was not 
normally at work. The drunkenness and disorderly 
behavior of crowds on holidays and at cheap shows 
was notorious. It was widely believed that free 
museums would become resorts for down-and-out- 
ers anxious to get out of the rain and cold or that 
drunks—and perhaps simply the uneducated— 
would deface the paintings and objects on display. 
Experience had shown that when Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s dropped or lowered their 
charges for viewing, many found their nooks and 
crannies convenient as urinals or for assignations, 
and other unsavory purposes. But a more generous 
public spirit prevailed, and despite the continuing 
parsimony of the government, the British came to 
offer free cultural centers with liberal hours, in 
contrast to the rest of Europe. 

Unfortunately, at times Altick lets the material 
take over from his analysis of it, so that the reader 
is left with a sense of too many facts accumulated 
to no very clear end. Many more linkages could 
have been made with the changing historical con- 
ditions that leisure-time activities so often reflect. 
The wholesale pursuit of “realism” in art and 
shows from the eighteenth century could be profit- 
ably explored as could the changing attitudes to- 
ward “the Savage.” But the richness of the mate- 
rial itself never palls, and we are all indebted to 
Altick for displaying it—to use a showman’s 
term—-for our benefit. He has given us a most 
varied history that will surely have a more profit- 
able and longer-lasting career than the Colosseum. 

MARTHA VICINUS 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


GORDON K. LEWIS. Slavery, Imperialism, and Freedom: 
Studies in English Radical Thought. New York: 
Monthly Review Press. 1978. Pp. 346. $15.00. 


Eight essays originally published in academic 
journals over the past decades—where and when 
they were published we are not told—have been 
revised by their author to provide an exploration of 
English radical thought from the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present. The chapters concern the de- 
bate over slavery that preceded British abolition, 
Bulwer-Lytton as an aristocrat with a social con- 
science, three Victorian free thinkers (Francis 
Newman, Mark Pattison, and George Elliot), the 
Christian socialists, the Paris Commune of 1871, 
the Fabians, Winston Churchill as historian, and 
race and color in contemporary Britain. For each 
essay a bibliograpHy at the end of the volume offers 
suggestions for further reading, but there is no 
index or formal citation of the quotations and ref- 
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erences in the text. It is not clear for what audience 
the author intended the book, but it will be inter- 
esting only to readers already acquainted with the 
topics under discussion. 

Gordon K. Lewis is a political scientist writing 
intellectual history. A committed socialist/Marx- 
ist, he focuses primarily on the radical thought of 
the English ruling classes and the extent to which 
it dealt with human welfare. He traces, as it were, 
the social conscience of the capitalist class. In 
Burke’s attack on Warren Hastings, for example, 
he finds eighteenth-century cosmopolitanism and 
belief in universal humanity giving rise to the con- 
cept of imperial trusteeship. In the last essay of the 
book he returns to the theme of empire and sees in 
the racial issues of West and East Indian immigra- 
tion the legacy of nineteenth-century ethnocen- 
trism and authoritarianism. It is a legacy that the 
intervening essays trace. 

The chapters on the Christian socialists and the 
fabians are particularly interesting for the method 
by which he peels back, layer by layer, the domi- 
nant and discordant intellectual currents in each 
movement. If there is a striking note that runs 
through all the essays, it is the role nostalgia plays 
in English radical thought, whether it is nostalgia 
for the ideal of a simpler, more egalitarian past or 
a nostalgia for the ideal of a simple, rational hu- 
man being, for whom efficient civil service will 
provide the ultimate answers. Lewis interweaves 
the goals and paradoxes of these movements in a 
rather elegant way. He is struck by the failure of 
the Fabians to concern themselves with a “‘satis- 
factory theory of the state” (p. 251), and, if any- 
thing, he does not stress enough how thoroughly 
authoritarian their intellectual pretensions were in 
arranging life for lesser minds as well as lesser 
breeds. 

The pithiest chapter of all is that on Winston 
Churchill as the historian of the “master class.” 
The embodiment of “English pride and prejudice” 
(p. 269), Churchill has set forth in his many books 
a series of self-justifications: for politicians against 
soldiers, for his own national leadership and that 
of his family forebears, and for all the great men of 
action who strode the stage of English history with 
the manners of gentlemen. The English “people,” 
in contrast, are the “faceless audience in the thea- 
ter of history” (p. 279). There is much to disagree 
with in the book, which is to say it is both provoca- 
tive and, for the most part, interesting to read. 

DOROTHY 0. HELLY 

Hunter College, 

City University of New York and 
The Institute for Research in History 


RANDOLPH TRUMBACH. The rise of the Egalitarian 
Family: Aristocratic Kinship and Domestic Relations in 
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Eighteenth-Century England. (Studies in Social Dis- 
continuity.) New York: Academic Press. 1978. Pp. 
xviii, 324. $17.50. 


Randolph Trumbach sets out to discover how be- 
tween 16go and 1780 three generations of the titular 
English aristocracy changed their attitudes toward 
the four circles of relationships that enveloped 
them: their wives and children; their household 
servants; their kindred; and the friends, allies, and 
clients who made up their patronage ‘“‘connexion.”’ 
His principal sources are the family correspon- 
dence, marriage settlements, and wills of some 
forty of the one-hundred-sixty aristocratic families 
of this time, together with scattered materials for 
some twenty more. Trumbach borrows his central 
organizing ideas from the social sciences. He takes 
the distinction between patrilinear and kinship 
principles from the anthropologist Robert Fox and 
adopts John Bowlby’s theory of “attachment” as 
the principal infantile need. He firmly rejects both 
Freudian and Eriksonian ideas about the psychol- 
ogy of the child. 

Armed with this theoretical apparatus and these 
data, he shows that by 1750 the aristocratic family 
had been transformed. There was now equality 
between man and wife, permitting marital friend- 
ship. Marriages were now romantic and not ar- 
ranged. Wives and even husbands spent far more 
time with their children. Mothers breast-fed their 
infants, abandoned swaddling, and gave their chil- 
dren constant loving care. And lastly, the family 
group detached itself from the servants who so 
closely enveloped them. 

It is evident that, working totally independ- 
ently—for neither of us saw each other’s manu- 
script—Trumbach and I have arrived at very simi- 
lar conclusions about the aristocratic family. This 
coincidence suggests that our findings must have 
some objective validity, especially since we used 
substantially different source materials. Trum- 
bach combed the archives for marriage settlements 
and also found a good deal of unpublished corre- 
spondence and diaries, whereas I relied almost 
entirely on printed sources. As a result his most 
important new contribution is contained in his 
chapter on “Settlement and Marriage,” in which 
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twenty-eight years ago by Sir John Habakkuk and 
refines and develops it in hitherto unknown ways. 
The weaknesses of the book are twofold. In the 
first place, although Trumbach has studied no 
other class but the aristocracy, he claims that “‘it 
was the aristocracy which led the way” (p. 289), an 
assertion that is very difficult to defend if one looks 
at the upper bourgeoisie and the squirearchy. Fur- 
thermore, Trumbach makes virtually no effort to 
explain why so remarkable a change in basic fa- 
milial attitudes took place when and where it did. 
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He only devotes one page to this question, con- 
tenting himself with a brief statement that “the 
fusion of these four factors—commercialization, 
religion, political control and kindred structure— 
may have produced that partial egalitarianism in 
familial relations that we have called domesticity” 
(p. 122). 

These criticisms, however, should not obscure 
Trumbach’s success in digging out the materials 
and analyzing the facts of so momentous a change 
in the history of the aristocratic family. He con- 
cludes this useful monograph with the intriguing 
suggestion that the establishment of partial egali- 
tarianism within the late eighteenth-century aris- 
tocratic family may have helped the class to accept 
the early nineteenth-century change to a more 
egalitarian political order and so stave off the 
threat of revolution. 

LAWRENCE STONE 
Princeton University 


W. A. SPECK. Stability and Strife: England, 1714-1760. 
(New History of England.) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1977. Pp. 311. $15.00. 


In this contribution to “The New History of Eng- 
land” W. A. Speck has not been content simply to 
produce a narrative account of high politics in the 
reigns of the first two Georges. Rather, he offers a 
theme and an argument: that the creation of politi- 
cal stability in this period rested on the emergence 
of a unified governing class and that this, in turn, 
has to be explained by social and economic as well 
as political considerations. His central point is that 
the party divisions that dominated Anne’s reign 
arose from economic and social tensions as well as 
from more immediate disagreements over matters 
of policy. Political stability became possible after 
1714, in his view, not only because the issues dis- 
appeared, but because these tensions in society 
also gradually abated and allowed the formation of 
a governing class united in its admiration of the 
constitution. To present this argument, Speck de- 
votes more than half of the book to general chap- 
ters on the social and economic structure of Eng- 
land and its political institutions in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, and only then does he 
follow with a narrative account of politics at court 
and in parliament. A chapter on “The Making of 
the English Ruling Class,” in which Speck asserts 
his argument, provides the link between the struc- 
tural part one and the narrative part two. 

The book is boldly conceived and the result has 
much to recommend it. Speck writes well and with 
a fine eye for the illuminating detail, and the gen- 
eral chapters in particular will provide students 
with good introductions to a number of topics. He 
is at his. best in his sketch of political institutions, 
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- especially parliament and the electoral system, but 

he also writes well about the churches and Meth- 
odism. The two chapters on social structure and 
social change, on the other hand, are rather more 
diffuse and are limited inevitably by the ‘state of 
research and the poverty of our knowledge in so 
many areas. 

Students and the “general reader,” whom the 
publisher is also hoping to interest, will find much 
of value in these thematic chapters. But it is per- 
haps a consequence of the decision to devote so 
much space to them that the narrative in part two 
is sometimes squeezed more than is comfortable. 
Although the book is never unclear, the discussion 
of foreign policy sometimes comes across at some- 
thing of a gallop, and the account of domestic 
politics, too, is occasionally compressed more than 
Speck must have wished it to be. It is also a con- 
sequence of the way the book is organized that the 
argument, which is convincing in general terms, 
remains asserted as an introduction to the narra- 
tive rather than shaping it and growing from it. 
And in one respect Speck needs to state the argu- 
ment with a little more flexibility, for it is surely 
necessary to take. into account the growing num- 
bers of men, especially in London, who were never 
fully brought within a unified ruling class—or who 
were brought in only temporarily by Pitt—and 
who within a few years of the close of this period 
would be supporting Wilkes and drawing in- 
spiration from America in a campaign to reform 
Parliament. 

Speck set himself an ambitious task, and he is to 
be congratulated for not contriving yet another 
general account of the rise of Walpole, the diffi- 
culties of the Pelhams, and the triumphs of the 
Newcastle-Pitt administration. His book is wel- 
come, if only for the encouragement it will give to 
students to look beyond the House of Commons 
for explanations of the changing character of poli- 
tics in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

J. M. BEATTIE 
University of Toronto 


PETER RAZZELL. The Conquest of Smallpox: The Impact 
of Inoculation on Smallpox Mortality in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Britain. Lewes, Sussex: Caliban Books. 1977. 
Pp. x, 190. £8.00. 


Peter Razzell has written an interesting and argu- 
mentative book setting forth the general thesis that 
smallpox inoculation (or variolation, as distinct 
from smallpox vaccination) was widely accepted 
and employed in England during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and that it led to a signifi- 
cant saving of lives. Razzell describes the change 
in inoculation techniques from a relatively deep 
incision used after the practice was introduced in 
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1721 to the very slight incision employed by the 
Suttons beginning in the 1750s. He credits this 
change, which became widespread during the 
1760s, with reducing the severity of inoculated 
smallpox to a relatively mild affliction in most 
instances and a very low case fatality rate. He also 
argues that the Suttonian technique further de- 
creased the likelihood that someone with in- 
oculated smallpox would convey the infection 
through the natural respiratory route to suscep- 
tible persons; as a result, the danger of natural 
epidemics arising from inoculated cases: became 
negligible. The Suttonian inoculation also made 
the process: cheaper, especially as preparatory 
treatments were given up; the technique became 
available to the middling sort and even to the poor, 
either by physicians’ charity or payment by the 
overseers of the poor. The latter, in particular, 
favored inoculation when it became cheaper than 
caring for and burying the victims of natural infec- 
tion. General inoculations, when virtually all sus- 
ceptible persons were treated within a few days, 
became increasingly common, first in the country- 
side and villages and later in the towns (but never 
in London). All of this led to a considerable de- 
crease in smallpox mortality after the 1760s. 

The evidence presented by Razzell is taken 
largely from an extensive investigation of contem- 
porary accounts of smallpox and inoculation by 
medical authors, supplemented by local histories 
and other records. This reviewer, who has pre- 
viously argued in a more limited setting that in- 
oculation could and did reduce smallpox mortal- 
ity, believes that Razzell has demonstrated in a 
convincing manner the increasing use of, and de- 
creasing case fatality rate from, inoculation and 
that his argument in favor of the Suttonian tech- 
nique is well supported. He has carried the exami- 
nation of the history of inoculation beyond that of 
previous medical historians and has contributed 
substantial support to the argument that this 
medical procedure could significantly affect the 
general death rate. As nearly as he can calculate, 
about 15 percent of those born died of smallpox in 
the eighteenth century before inoculation was in- 
troduced. It is not possible to give convincing sta- . 
tistics for England as a whole to show the extent of 
the mortality reduction, but anecdotal evidence is 
enough to indicate that the result was substantial 
and, had the technique been used universally, it 
might well have lowered smallpox mortality to a 
demographically negligible figure. 

The reasons proposed by the author for the suc- 
cess of inoculation are admittedly speculative and, 
from a scientific standpoint, we may never know 
the answer. Less convincing are Razzell’s con- 
clusions that without inoculation and later vacci- 
nation (which he considers virtually identical on 
the basis of arguments in an earlier book) one- 
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quarter to one-third of the population of Victorian 
England would have died of smallpox and the 
country would have stagnated rather than ex- 
periencing a booming Industrial Revolution. Nev- 
ertheless, for the period up to 1798, it is a valuable 
contribution to the history of medicine and its 
effect on the population and a refreshing contrast 
to the current tendency to find nothing good in 
medicine before 1900. 

JOHN B. BLAKE 

National Library of Medicine 


A. D. HARVEY. Britain in the Early Nineteenth Century. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. 395. 
$22.50. 


This book is divided into three sections. The first is 
a brief social history of Britain at the turn of the 
nineteenth century, which touches on religion, the 
structure of society, and social unrest. The second 
section is essentially a political narrative extending 
from the apex of Pitt’s power in 1800 to the more 
troubled times of Perceval’s assassination in 1812. 
Then follows a short concluding section, mainly 
concerned with economic policy and the economic 
impact on Britain of the war with France. Such a 
comprehensive treatment ought to be welcomed. 
But unhappily, these sections are not well in- 
tegrated (as the author himself engagingly admits 
on page 5), and the book gives the distinct impres- 
sion that A. D. Harvey has fallen between several 
stools. 

Of the three sections, Harvey seems most at 
home in the political, which at two-thirds of its 
length is the heart of the book. He presents matters 
of high politics clearly and straightforwardly, if 
without surprises. One might well look here for a 
competent rendering of the important domestic 
and diplomatic events of 1800-12. We are also led 
evenhandedly through the intrigues of office 
among Foxites, Grenvillites, Pittites, and other as- 
pirants for position. Readers may only be disap- 
pointed that Harvey did not say more about the 
issue of the royal prerogative, which Harvey him- 
self calls the “real key” to political conflict of the 
time. 

When Harvey moves away from court and cabi- 
net, he treads less surely. His statements about 
social categories are overly generalized and lack 
sophistication. He claims, for example, that Eng- 
land’s rulers, an “‘oligarchic caste,” had increased 
their hold on social institutions by 1800; but the 
evidence cited is little more than literary and anec- 
dotal. His references to the “middle class” lack 
precision. The reader learns that the middle class 
was startled, confused, and eventually alienated by 
the scandals of the age, but one is never sure who 
the middle class might be. The same reservation 
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can be held about “lower-class” aspirations and 
political activity. Refinements in the use of these 
terms are crucial to an understanding of the 
growth of reform sentiment—a topic of importance 
during this period, as Harvey rightly reminds us in 
the latter stages of his book. Indeed, Harvey be- 
lieves that Britain was near revolution in 1809-12 
precisely because of the disillusionment of the 
lower- and middle-class members of society. Until 
the various strands of the reform movement are 
unraveled, however, one is unlikely to learn how 
reform sentiment worked its way through society. 
This is an immense topic, still awaiting its histo- 
rian, and Harvey cannot be held strictly account- 
able for failing to explain it more successfully than 
he has. 

One final note might be entered here. Someone 
should have looked more carefully at the proofs. 
Typographical errors include: “Corbett” for Cob- 
bett (p. 8); ‘‘superios” for superiors (p. 56); “‘seces- 
sioin” for succession (p. 205); “Castlgh” for Cast- 
lereagh (p. 258); and “ultimated” for ultimately 
(p. 307). There are lines omitted on pages 39 and 
74; and a line is repeated on page gg. 

TRAVIS L. CROSBY 
Wheaton College, 
Massachusetts 


ANTHONY BRUNDAGE. The Making of the New Poor 
Law: The Politics of Inquiry, Enactment, and Implemen- 
tation, 1832-1839. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 204. $12.50. 


The New Poor Law of 1834 established a new 
system of social welfare in England that lasted 
until the passage of the National Insurance Act of 
1911. The new system was designed to deter pov- 
erty by enclosing paupers in workhouses, where 
conditions were made less attractive than the liv- 
ing standards of the poorest paid laborer in private 
employment. Upon entering the workhouse, in- 
digent families were separated, in keeping with 
Benthamite principles, husband from wife, and 
children from their parents. Anthony Brundage 
leaves to.others these welfare aspects of the New 
Poor Law in order to concentrate on the problems 
of its administration. His chief desire is to partici- 
pate in the academic debate over “the revolution 
in government,” and he is eager to show that the 
extent of centralized authority in the administra- 
tion of the New Poor Law was not as great as some 
historians previously have supposed. The New 
Poor Law created a new system of administration, 
uniting 15,000 parishes into poor law unions. Brun- 
dage argues that the new system, rather than 
greatly increasing the power of the central govern- 
ment, actually created permanent and auto- 
nomous units of local government under the domi- 
nation of the landed interests. 
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His main contribution is a detailed study of the 
- implementation of the New Poor Law in ten se- 
lected counties of the midlands and East Anglia. 
Using the correspondence of many assistant com- 
missioners with the central board, the author 
documents the problems of forming the poor law 
unions in keeping with the interests of the large 
landowners; but he sometimes fails to distinguish 
between great Whig aristocrats and the lesser 
Tory gentlemen—the latter were the beneficiaries 
of the old law and the former of the new. Rarely 
referring to the justices of the peace, the Tory 
administrators of the old law, the author prefers 
the more general term, “magistrates,” and in so 
doing he blurs the distinction between the paid 
officials of the urban parishes and the county jus- 
tices of the peace. The author’s selection of ten 
rural counties for study leaves untouched the more 
complex problems of the new urban parishes of 
London and the industrial regions of the North. 
He fails to deal with the main problem that the 
burden of the rates fell on the occupier of land and 
not on the owner, the tenant farmers who hired the 
laborers and provided them with relief in seasonal 
unemployment. To bridge the limitations of this 
book, the reader should turn to N. C. Edsall’s The 
Anti-Poor Law Movement, 1834-44 (1971). 
R. G. COWHERD 
Lehigh University 


ANTHONY S. WOHL, editor. The Victorian Family: 
Structure and Stresses. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
1978. Pp. 224. $16.95. 


Until recently, family history has been synony- 
mous with demographic history. But S. G. Check- 
land’s study of the Gladstones, Bruce Mazlish’s 
work on James and John Stuart Mill, and a stream 
of books and articles about domestic life and the 
home all suggest that the historical study of the 
family is taking new directions. 

The collection of essays reviewed here came 
from a symposium on the family held by the 
Northeastern Victorian Studies Association in the 
spring of 1975. The volume begins with a useful 
survey of recent work in family history by the 
editor, Anthony S. Wohl. The remaining nine es- 
says have been divided into two groups. The first 
` group explores the internal workings of the family, 
while the second treats the family in relation to 
the economy and society. Of all the essays only 
R. Burr-Litchfield’s illuminating study of family 
work patterns and fertility in Stockport takes a 
- demographic approach. The other essays depart 
from demography to take up such topics as child- 
birth, incest, the Victorian paterfamilias, and the 
family as an agency of social mobility. Two quite 
different treatments of Victorian fiction and the 
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family appear in the essay on “sensation fiction” 
in the 1860s and in the study of the relation be- 
tween the Bronté family’s crises and the writing of 
Jane Eyre. No single class or group dominates the 
essays. The subjects range from the working 
classes to Queen Victoria, from nannies to writers, 
businessmen, and reformers. Some might fault the 
volume for its lack of coherence; others will praise 
it for demonstrating the diversity of approaches 
available to historians of the family. 

Few of our stereotypes of the Victorian family 
survive these essayists’ scrutiny. John Hawkins 
Miller’s study of childbirth explores the “rituals 
and customs of the lying-in chamber.” While la- 
beling the Victorians “prudish”? with regard to 
physiological topics, he demonstrates that Victoria 
herself was not only an experienced and devoted 
mother but a remarkably earthy and matter-of- 
fact woman when writing privately of married life 
and maternity. Similarly, Theresa McBride takes 
some of the gloss from our image of middle-class 
family life by showing that the typical nanny was 
not the rosy, rotund figure of aristocratic memoirs 
but a young and inexperienced girl, often naive, 
sometimes even crude. 

Elaine Showalter, exploring the popular ‘‘sensa- 
tion fiction” of the 1860s, uncovers bigamy, adul- 
tery, murder, and youthful rebellion in the fic- 
tional Victorian family. She argues that the 
popularity of such fiction reveals profound am- 
bivalence and hidden rebelliousness among the 
well-behaved young ladies who read them. 

David Roberts seems, on the other hand, to 
confirm our stereotypes of the Victorian paterfa- 
milias. After surveying 168 Victorian memoirs, he 
draws the conclusion that ruling-class fathers were 
remote, sovereign, and benevolent—not a startling 
departure from the common image. But his careful 
reading of the memoirs gives substance and com- 
plexity to these categories. And, by speculating on 
the effects of such fathers on the personalities of 
their sons, Roberts attempts to tie family history to 
the larger issues of class structure and empire. 

The essays have their shortcomings. Some rely 
heavily on social science language, without draw- 
ing any clear benefits from the exercise. Some, like 
Wohl’s concluding essay on working-class incest, 
are too brief to offer more than a glimpse of a 
fascinating subject. Michael Brooks’s essay on the 
Ruskins and Maurianne Adam’s study of the 
Brontés are, perhaps, too purely literary to have 
extensive usefulness for the historian. 

Scholars have much to learn about the Victorian 
family. The essays published in this volume pre- 
sent a useful, sometimes stimulating, vision of the 
paths open to us. 
M. JEANNE PETERSON 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 
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J. DEREK HOLMES. More Roman than Rome: English 
` Catholicism in the Nineteenth Century. Shepherdstown, 
W. Va.: Patmos Press. 1978. Pp. 278. $16.95. 


Neither the first nor even the most fanciful asser- 
tion of its kind, Cardinal Manning’s “more Ro- 
man than Rome” has furnished the title for 
J. Derek Holmes’s survey of English Catholicism 
in the nineteenth century. And aptly so, consid- 
ering the Church’s dramatic reorientation after 
1850; when “more ultramontane than the Pope 
himself” served both to complete Manning’s 
thought and to proclaim the end, at long last, of all 
detachment from the Holy See. 

Well might aristocratic laymen have frowned at 
the prospect suddenly before them: their authority 
terminated in favor of Oxford converts and Irish 
immigrants, their history at a discount, and their 
assumptions overwhelmed by papal imperatives— 
and these, implicitly as abrasive as the penal laws 
or the erstwhile operation of the Vicariate. Long 
since tested by secular and spiritual governors 
alike, their latest term of trial found them emphat- 
ically English still, too firmly wedded to the ideals 
of 1829 to welcome a “second spring” so pungently 
redolent, not of medieval romance, but of the 
Counter Reformation. On this score, over and 
above the liturgies recovered from the Baroque 
and a belligerence worthy of Trent, “more Roman 
than Rome” could not but infinitely offend, 
whether by fostering a segregation wholly at vari- 
ance with the laity’s experience and aspirations or 
by ironically confirming virtually évery imputation 
in the lexicon of “no popery.” 

What with the significance to the Church of the 
aristocracy’s wealth, influence, and prestige, their 
alienation necessarily deserves the closest atten- 
tion and analysis—a treatment more telling, at 
any rate, than that begrudged by Holmes, whose 
concentration upon successive prelates and pri- 
mates breathes next to nothing of the lives and 
opinions of an embattled cousinhood, not to men- 
tion the laity at large. Take the thirteenth Duke of 
Norfolk, for example: did his antagonism to the 
Restoration generate any durable opposition to 
Westminster? Or did the short subscriptions, so 
frequently embarrassing to the hierarchy, sub- 
stitute for an organized lay defense against eccle- 
siastical dictatorship? And what of the conflict 
between segregation and assimilation: to what ex- 
tent did the one prevail over the other, only to force 
the parting of friends, the revival of odious dis- 
tinctions, and a decline in the rate of inter- 
marriage? Again, what explanation comes to mind 
with regard to such a figure as the third Marquess 
of Bute: himself a convert, but sufficiently Old 
English in spirit for his munificence to reflect an 
ecumenism quite at variancé with the precept, 
“more Roman than Rome.” In short, one not only 
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wonders whether ultramontanism, in all its facets, 
achieved a total and unqualified triumph but also 
whether Holmes’s focus has not distorted the reali- 
ties of his subject. 

The truth to tell, not even his chosen characters 
receive their due, not in light of his inattention, for 
instance, to the curious conflict between their Eng- 
lishry and their obedience to Rome, between their 
avowedly “masculine” aggressiveness and their in- 
veteracy for submission: If, in extenuation, Holmes 
aimed rather at synthesis than originality, still his 
frequent failure to credit his sources merits the 
strongest censure. 

R. W. LINKER 
Pennsylvania State University 


DAVID WILTSHIRE. The Social and Political Thought of 
Herbert Spencer. (Oxford Historical Monographs.) 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 
269. $18.00. 


The title of this book should not lead the reader 
astray: within its pages one may find not merely 
an exposition of Spencer’s social and political the+ 
ory but also a cogently argued thesis concerning 
the content and contradictions of the Spencerian 
system. In the introduction David Wiltshire puts 
forward his thesis with clarity and dispatch. He 
rejects the prevalent view that Spencer’s political 
ideas were a function of his acceptance of evolution 
as the key concept for understanding both the 
physical and social worlds. Instead, he insists that 
“Spencer was an individualist liberal first and an 
evolutionist second” (p. 1). Yet the latter’s use of 
evolutionary theory to buttress a politics of liberal 
individualism was foredoomed to failure, since lib- 
eralism and evolutionism rest on mutually in- 
compatible assumptions about the nature of man 
and society. 

In order to demonstrate what he describes as the 
“primacy of politics,” Wiltshire reaches back into 
Spencer’s family background and into that provin- 
cial culture of middle-class Nonconformist radical- 
ism, which profoundly influenced Spencer. Sub- 
sequent chapters follow a biographical approach, 
thereby linking the development of Spencer’s 
thought to his friendships, his activities as railway 
engineer and journalist, and the intellectual and 
social milieu in which he lived. Wiltshire empha- 
sizes, for example, the fact that Spencer’s first 
major work, Social Statics (1851), owed much to the 
ideas of Thomas Hodgskin, with whom Spencer 
worked on the staff of the Economist during the 
period in which he wrote Social Statics. Although 
primarily a celebration of natural rights, individ- 
ualism, and laissez faire, Social Statics did evince an 
embryonic interest in social evolution. In the years 
after its publication, Spencer moved increasingly 
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toward evolutionary theory as a means of provid- 


ing scientific justification for his social and politi- 
cal stance. By 1860 he accepted evolution as the 
grand organizing principle of both nature and 
society, and he spent the remainder of his life 
pursuing its endless ramifications in the many vol- 
umes of the Synthetic Philosophy. The irony of his 
career was that although devotion to the precepts 
of liberal individualism had been the starting point 
and remained the raison d être of Spencer’s theoreti- 
cal endeavors, it was his evolutionary theory, fre- 
quently divorced from his politics, that brought 
him fame and influence. 

In the second part of this book, the author shifts 
from a developmental to an analytical approach in 
order to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of 
specific aspects of Spencer’s social and political 
theory. Although these chapters are even-handed 
and full of nuance, their thrust is essentially criti- 
cal, especially when dealing with Spencer’s atti- 
tude toward state intervention and his distinction 
between military and industrial societies. The 
chapter entitled “‘Spencerian Liberalism and its 
Liberal Critics” is of particular interest to histo- 


rians, since it charts the shift away from what - 


C. B. MacPherson calls ‘“‘possessive individ- 
ualism’’—and which Spencerian political theory 
exemplifies—to a variety of liberalism that accepts 
intervention by the state as a means of removing 
impediments to freedom. 

But the most original and telling pages in this 
section, and indeed throughout the book, are those 
in which Wiltshire develops his central thesis. The 
mainspring of liberalism, he contends, is the con- 
cept of the autonomous individual, whose rights 
and interests it is the function of society to preserve 
and harmonize. Social evolution, on the other 
hand, because it recognizes no distinction between 
the processes that operate within nature and those 
that operate within society, reduces individuals to 
cells within a social organism, subject to the im- 
mutable laws governing survival. Again and again 
Wiltshire points out how inconsistency results 
from Spencer’s attempt to yoke together irreconci- 
lable ideas deriving from the postulates of liberal- 
ism and social evolutionism. His argument is com- 
pelling, and his book as a whole is to be 
recommended for the incisiveness of its exposition 
and analysis. It is a worthy complement to J. D. Y. 
Peel’s Herbert Spencer: the Evolution of a Sociologist 
(1971), which examines Spencer’s thought within 
the broader framework of the sociology of knowl- 
edge and the development of the discipline of soci- 
ology. 

DORIS $. GOLDSTEIN 
Yeshiva University 


EDITH H. WHETHAM. The Agrarian History of England 
and Wales. Volume 8, 1914-39. JOAN THIRSK, general 
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editor. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1978. Pp. xxiii, 353. $29.50. 


This is the third volume so far published in the 
projected eight-volume agrarian history of Eng- 
land and Wales, the first volume of which is to deal 
with prehistory and the last, Edith H. Whetham’s 
book, deals with the years 1914-39. It was origi- 
nally intended that this volume would end in 1964, 
but according to the new editor-in-chief, Joan 
Thirsk, it was decided to end the volume and end 
the series earlier; “1939,” according to Thirsk, “is 
an appropriate concluding date for a work of his- 
tory.” 

This editorial pronouncement is not explained, 
but it may be that Thirsk has in mind a kind of 
watershed in English agrarian history, represented 
by the outbreak of the Second World War. For 
even in the years covered by Whetham’s volume, 
that is, 1914-39, English agriculture was still heav- 
ily dependent on horse and manpower and on 
long-standing techniques established in the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, government policy still 
had little effect on rural life, and agricultural out- 
put was by and large not much different than it 
had been in the late Victorian period. The Second 
World War transformed all of this; in effect, it 
ushered in a new agricultural revolution, the ulti- 
mate consequences of which are still not fully vis- 
ible. The decision to end the projected history in 
1939 would therefore seem to be a sensible one. 

Unlike H. P. R. Finberg and Joan Thirsk, who 
edited the two published volumes in the series 
covering the periods A.D. 43-1042 and 1640-1750, 
respectively, Whetham has written the entire vol- 
ume. She states at the beginning that her intention 
is “to provide an account of what it felt like to be a 
landowner, farmer, or farmworker in England and 
Wales in the twenty-five years from 1914-1939” (p. 
xxi). Unfortunately, Whetham has not succeeded. 
She devotes little more than a dozen pages to the 
rural classes, and this is not really enough to make 
them come to life, that is, adequately to delineate 
lifestyles and social structures. The author needs 
to do more than insert a brief quotation from Flora 
Thompson’s novel, Lark Rise to Candleford. Oddly 
enough, F. M. L. Thompson’s English Landed 
Society in the Nineteenth Century (1963), which has a 
twentieth-century epilogue, finds no mention in 
her bibliography. 

Whetham also states at the outset that she has 
“deliberately excluded from [her] text the mathe- 
matical treatment of quantifiable factors, beloved 
by econometricians and counter-factual histo- 
rians.” She has certainly lived up to this promise; 
Whetham has written a somewhat old-fashioned 
piece of economic history. This perspective may 
have certain drawbacks. For example, there may 
be too little said in the book about such analytical 
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questions as the level of investment. On the other 
hand, being a practitioner of old-fashioned eco- 
nomic history has not prevented Whetham from 
writing a useful and intelligent book that tells us a 
great deal about a period in English agrarian his- 
_ tory that has so far been neglected.. 
5 DAVID SPRING 
Johns Hopkins University 


WOLFGANG KRIEGER. Labour Party und Weimarer Re- 
publik: Ein Beitrag zur Aussenpolitik der britischen Ar- 
beiterbewegung zwischen Programmatik und Parteitaktik 
(1918-1924). (Schriftenreihe des Forschungsinsti- 
tuts der Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, number 136.) 
Bonn: Verlag Neue Gesellschaft. 1978. Pp. xvi, 450. 
DM 32. 


The Labour Party in its early years functioned as a 
trade union pressure group on the left flank of the 
Liberal Party; thus it had little need for a foreign 
policy of its own. World War I changed all that. 
By the end of 1918 the Labour Party competed 
with Liberals as well as Conservatives in over half 
the constituencies of Britain. It directed its appeals 
not only to the industrial working class but also to 
idealistic middle-class voters, especially those al- 
ienated by what Labour now attacked as the un- 
democratic and disastrous foreign policy that had 
brought on one great war and that, if unchanged, 
threatened to bring on another. 

By the summer of 1917 Labour leaders de- 
manded a government statement of war aims be- 
yond the simple goal of victory. In 1919 the party 
criticized the Treaty of Versailles for its harsh 
treatment of the Central Powers, and in the 1920s 
the party called for a conciliatory policy toward 
Germany, especially on reparations. Wolfgang 
Krieger uses a vast array of sources and his under- 
standing of the balance of forces within the Labour 
Party to analyze these policies and to show how 
they developed. His book is not a narrow diplo- 
matic study but a.full and complex picture of the 
interaction of foreign policy and democratic poli- 
tics. He is very good on Arthur Henderson, the one 
man trusted both by the trade-union leaders and 
by the middle-class intellectuals who began to 
move from the Liberal Party to Labour. Hender- 
son provided the new recruits with a political 
home, the Advisory Committee on International 
Questions, which employed them to write reports 
to guide Labour leaders on foreign policy. Hender- 
son believed that the new democratic and con- 
ciliatory foreign policy offered by Labour was both 
right and a vote winner. It enabled the party to 
appear not as the voice of narrow trade-union 
interests or sectarian socialism but as the party of 
hope and vision in foreign policy. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, with his mastery of uplifting oratory, be- 
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came the symbol of this policy, but Krieger pres- 
ents Henderson as’ its main architect. 

Krieger is critical of several of the Labour for- 
eign-policy advisers who have usually received 
rather kind treatment by historians. He presents 
H. N. Brailsford, for example, as uncritically nos- 
talgic about the vanished Habsburg Monarchy 
and harshly unsympathetic toward the successor 
states, especially Czechoslovakia. He is very hard 
on E. D. Morel, who appears as a frantic apologist 
for everything German and an unbalanced hater of 
everything French. Morel reached his peak as a 
propagandist in “Horror on the Rhine,” a pam- 
phlet that attacked the French use of Senegalese 
troops in Germany as a threat to white woman- 
hood. Morel and some of his associates presented 
so exaggerated a picture of German suffering and 
Allied mistreatment that they provided support for 
campaigns of the German Right, hardly a force for 
peace. 

MELVIN SHEFFTZ 
State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


MAURICE R. O'CONNELL, editor. The Correspondence of 
Daniel O'Connell. Volume 4, 1829-1832. Dublin: 
Stationery Office, for Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion. 1977. Pp. 494. £12.00. 


Depressing as the political events in Ireland during 
the last decade may be, students of Irish history 
can continue to derive satisfaction from the quality 
and quantity of work that has transformed their 
field since the Second World War. Long deformed 
and discredited by fanaticism or partisanship, 
Irish historiography has been revivified within a 
single generation by the application of high stan- 
dards of scientific rigor and scholarly detachment. 
New techniques are being employed and new as- 
pects explored; old assumptions are being ques- 
tioned and old reputations are being re-examined. 
In this enterprise, Maurice O’Connell has played 
a substantial part. With the able editorial assist- 
ance of Gerard J. Lyne, he has undertaken to 
assemble, collate, transcribe, and publish the com- 
plete correspondence of “the Liberator.” This 
fourth volume of a projected eight exhibits the 
same attractiveness of presentation and thorough- 
ness of annotation as its predecessors; with the 
recent elimination of publication problems, the 
final volumes soon will be available. 

No individual in Irish history is more significant 
or more controversial than Daniel O’Connell. 
Loved and hated during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century as the “uncrowned king of Ire- ` 
land,” O’Connell suffered a gradual decline in 
reputation as revolutionary nationalism rejected 
the British connection he had always sought to 
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preserve. By the centenary of his birth in 1947, the 
architect of Catholic Emancipation, the champion 
of repeal, had become little more than a stock 
figure of civic statuary, as irrelevant as the eigh- 
teenth-century politicians among whom he grew 
up. O’Connell’s repudiation of violence, his in- 
timate ties to institutional Catholicism, and— 
above all—his willingness to accept less than a 
total sovereignty for the Irish nation had made him 
anathema to the builders of the republic. The new 
Irish historiography, among its other virtues, 
shows a greater flexibility in defining the nature of 
nationalism and in confronting the question of 
Irish “identity,” and there is abundant evidence 
that O’Connell can expect a more sympathetic 
appreciation in our day than he has received dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of this century. In this 
process of re-evaluation, the Correspondence will be 
both a stimulus and an essential tool. 

The editor has drawn upon a remarkable array 
of public and private collections to set forth not 
only letters written by O’Connell (except those 
written expressly for publication in newspapers) 
but also a generous selection of letters received by 
him. Volume four includes some 440 items, thor- 
oughly cross-referenced, and a useful index of per- 
sons mentioned in the letters. The period covered 
ranges from O’Connell’s departure for London 
early in 1829, after his election to Parliament had 
precipitated the crisis of Catholic Emancipation, 
to the aftermath of the Great Reform Bill of 1832. 
A novice in parliamentary maneuvers, O’Connell 
made false starts and blunders, but he was also, in 
his mid-fifties, a veteran of rough-and-tumble Irish 
politics, and by the end of this volume was already 
forging a disciplined and formidable party among 
the members from John Bull’s other island. The 
Correspondence as a whole will give an unparalleled 
view of the origins of modern mass democracy. 

- WILLIAM D. GRIFFIN 
St. John’s University 
Jamaica, New York 


GUY CABOURDIN. Terre el hommes en Lorraine ( 1550- 
_ 1635): Toulois et Comté de Vaudémont. In two volumes 
(Annales de l'Est, Mémoire, number 55.) Nancy: 
Université de Nancy IT. 1977. Pp. 763. 


In the past decade American readers have become 
increasingly conversant with a distinctive product 
of French intellectual life—the massive social and 
economic regional study that traces the relation- 
ships among a series of long-term factors deriving 
from the Annales tradition. Devotees of the genre 
understand that it produces a manual of very spe- 
cialized data the significance of which cannot pos- 
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sibly be summarized in a brief review. The general 
reader nevertheless has the right to ask two ques- 
tions of the reviewer: whether or not the latest 
addition to this impressive corpus of scholarship is 
one of those towering masterpieces worth reading 
for its own sake and whether it introduces any 
particularly interesting new method or category of 
insights that extends the range of phenomena ex- 
plored by such studies. 

The present work, like its predecessors, is a 
monument of grueling, workmanlike reconstruc- 
tion, as indicated by its 717 pages of text inter- 
spersed with over 150 charts and graphs and by the 
author’s awesome inscription “Nancy, 1954~1974.”” 
Admirers of the form will pore, as I did, over the 
many examples of social hierarchies, seigneurial 
revenues, price curves, and marriage patterns that 
have been laboriously retrieved from sleeping ar- 
chives. Yet, on the whole, Guy Cabourdin’s Lor- 
raine strikes me as more specialized and less acces- 
sible than the most celebrated of the Annales thèses. 
It concerns the city of Toul and its geographic 
region, the ““Toulois and the County of Vaudé- 
mont,” an area that was extraordinarily frag- 
mented administratively and that lay economically 
and socially halfway between the French and Ger- 
man patterns. This was the scene of Callot’s mov- 
ing engravings of peasant life: a land of ‘‘medi- 
ocre” fortunes, backward economy, and small 
farms; with demographic patterns more “Ger- 
man” than “French,” grain prices more “Conti- 
nental” than “Atlantic,” and social crises more 
“biological” than “climatic. ” The heterogeneity of 
the region made it impossible to construct the sort 
of coherent socioeconomic system portrayed in the 
most famous comparable studies. The early period 
covered, from 1550 to 1635, was also restrictive; the 
author had to make do with spotty parish registers 
and tax rolls. The work nevertheless spans the 
critical era of renewed demographic pressure at 
the end of the “long sixteenth century” and before 
the catastrophic watershed of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Cabourdin was thus able to interpret the 
social consequences of overpopulation and impov- 
erishment in a manner comparable to Jean Jac- 
quart’s study of the fle de France. The results, 
however, are different. Cabourdin found a coun- 
tryside of surprisingly vigorous seigneuries man- 
aged intelligently by absentee lords, a land teem- 
ing with venal clerics unthreatened by the 
Reformation, and a crisis of the 1580s and 1590s in 
which townspeople—even artisans—were buying 
up the countryside, but in which no one was con- 
solidating either estates or seigneurial revenue 
farms. The population maintained itself by some- 
what earlier marriage than elsewhere, and orga- 
nized itself by criteria departing from the stan- 
dards of “honor” set forth by Charles Loiseau 
(and Roland Mousnier). 
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The book does not contain major interpretive 
surprises. Its core, which I would recommend to 
those not wanting to read the whole opus, never- 
theless offers an intriguing application of notarial 
archives to the quantitative study of the urban 
rape of the countryside (pp. 323-560). Lacking 
other documentation, Cabourdin recorded and 
classified more than 20,000 notarial contracts that 
he used to delineate, with great subtlety, the ma- 
nipulation of credit and land ownership by the 
notables and the resulting fundamental shift of 
social structure. This familiar process has never 
been so clearly measured and related to specific 
crises. I can only hope that with his gargantuan 
task completed, Cabourdin will now turn to pro- 
ducing the shorter, more digestible synthesis for 
which his compatriots are also justly renowned. 

WILLIAM BEIK 
Northern Illinois University 


RICHARD BONNEY. Polttical Change in France under 
Richelieu and Mazarin, 1624-1661. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1978. Pp. vi, 508. $37.50. 


Francophone historians are more and more given 
to writing broad treatments of French economic 
and social history and in their work the first half of 
the seventeenth century tends to get lost. At the 
same time Anglophone historians have been con- 
centrating on that period of French history, and, 
while almost always including some social and 
economic material, they lean heavily toward politi- 
cal history. If some conjoncture is unfolding here, 
those involved have not tried to explain it. But 
those who have worked the same archives as Rich- 
ard Bonney will realize the prodigious amount of 
work that went into this book. 

The end result is much more information about 
the development: of intendants, as an institution. 
The detail is placed within a framework best ex- 
pressed by the author: “Between 1624 and 1661, 
under the direction of the chief minister and his 
subordinates, the central government developed a 
sense of its own identity and purpose” (p. 27). Yet 
this framework raises problems for the reader. 
How aware was anyone of the process? Bonney 
has problems maintaining the thesis himself. 
“War, above all the fiscal demands of war, was to 
prove the decisive factor in the establishment of the 
intendants” (p. 36). “Commissions, instructions, 
and decrees,” he adds, “were issued on an ad hoc 
basis, which explains something of the dynamism 
of the intendants under Richelieu and Mazarin” 
(p. 135). 

The author’s evidence that intendants became 
more and more numerous and effective in the 1630s 
and 1640s is undeniable, and the fact that the 
intendants were noticeably similar in background 
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and attitudes is carefully documented. But were 
the intendants consciously selected because of 
their background or was it that oficiers were the 
only logical choice since they alone had the neces- 
sary training? The activities. of the intendants are 
clearly shown, particularly their roles in tax collec- 
tion and the limitation of local autonomy. And the 
Fronde, which it is now fashionable to see as hav- 
ing had a long-term effect in slowing down the 
development of absolutism, is restored to its 
former place as an interruption in a long process. 
But again, how conscious was the process? 

The author, through diligent work, has given 
definitive answers to the questions of what the 
intendants did and how the institution developed 
during the middle years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Further, he presents some convincing argu- 
ments that the Fronde was an interruption in 
French history. He does not, however, show the 
extent to which absolutism was more than a by- 
product of French foreign policy. 

Some repetition and roughness of organization 
mar the book. The actions of the Parlement of 
Paris in the spring of 1615 are once again misun- 
derstood. The postscript on the personal reign of 
Louis XIV is based more on conjecture than archi- 
val research. And was Bossuet really “the greatest 
Catholic mind of the Age” (p. 431)? Yet this book 
will be a mine of facts for all those interested in the 
first half of the seventeenth century in France. 
Even French historians of France will have to read 
it. 

J. MICHAEL HAYDEN 
University of Saskatchewan 


JEAN MEUVRET. Le problème des subsistances à l'époque 
Louis XIV. Volume 1, La production des céréales dans la 
France du XVII et du XVIII siècle. In two parts. 
(Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 
Centre de Recherches Historiques. Civilisations et. 
Sociétés, number 50.) Paris: Mouton. 1977. Pp. 
223; 222. 


Pierre Goubert is undoubtedly correct in asserting 
in the introduction that if this book had appeared 
in 1952 it would have had an extraordinary impact. 
The present volumes and those to follow are the 
posthumous publication of part one of Jean Meu- 
vret’s projected three-part thesis on the problem of 
subsistence in Old Regime France. Meuvret never 
completed his thesis. In 1952 he finished the gen- 
eral introduction and the first section on the tech- 
nical aspects of grain production and their social 
setting. When he abandoned the project in 1955, he 
left a virtually complete draft of the second section 
on the grain trade, but only an outline of the third 
part on the monarchy’s role in handling food sup- 
ply. Meuvret continued his research and published 
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some thirty articles and books, but for all that he 
is probably the least well-known of the major 
scholars in the VI° Section—Annales group. 

There can be little doubt that Lucien Febvre, 
Fernand Braudel, C. E. Labrousse, and many 
younger scholars overshadowed Meuvret. He 
shared none of their enthusiasm for self-conscious 
pronouncements on interdisciplinary history. He 
knew too much economics to be taken in by Pierre 
Chaunu’s serial history techniques, and he never 
indulged in the cosmological musings so typical of 
the Annales historians. In fact he was out of phase 
with his major colleagues. Meuvret was a meticu- 
lous researcher in economic history, never hasty to 
rush into print. He wrote without ideological bias 
in a clear and careful style that was decidedly old- 
fashioned. Virtually none of the harsh criticisms 
now being leveled against the Annales historians, 
with good reason, apply to him. 

The key to Meuvret’s work is found in the gen- 
eral introduction to the present volumes. He had a 
comprehensive view of Old Regime agriculture, 
rural society, and economic institutions. For him 
the central problem was the subsistence crisis so 
apparent in Louis XIV’s France and its dis- 
appearance by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To understand the mechanisms at work, 
Meuvret explored the entire socioeconomic, insti- 
tutional, technological, and political environment. 
The techniques of grain farming, soil chemistry 
and agronomy, agrarian economics, horticulture, 
property distribution, financial institutions, rural 
social structure, the market mechanisms of the 
urban grain trade, price history, and government 
policy, to mention only the major topics, were all 
seen as part of an interlocking system. The retreat 
of the subsistence and mortality crises pointed to a 
major shift in the entire system. Meuvret insisted 
that the key to understanding this change lay not 
in this or that element in isolation, but in the 
interrelationships and covariance of all the factors. 

This was a remarkable insight for 1952 and a 
major advance over Marc Bloch’s understanding 
of the rural world. Unfortunately, it was precisely 
this grasp of agriculture and the rural world as an 
integrated system that Meuvret sacrificed by pub- 
lishing his findings in dribs and drabs over thirty 
years. Meuvret never solved completely the prob- 
lem of the subsistence crises in all their ramifica- 
tions; the project was simply too big for one 
scholar. But his vision of the interlocking mecha- 
nisms of the rural economy, a “system’s ap- 
proach” before the term became popular, is as 
much needed today as it was in 1952. French rural 
history, an amorphous sprawl that is more social 
than economic, still has much to learn from the 
late Jean Meuvret. 

i JAMES L. GOLDSMITH 
University of Oklahoma 
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B. ROBERT KREISER. Miracles, Convulsions, and Eccle- 
siastical Politics in Early Eighteenth-Century Paris. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xvii, 485. $27.50. 


In the halcyon days of the tg6os, when expansion 
was the order of the day and publishers combed 
the halls of academe in search of budding talent, 
the young historian found no difficulty in breaking 
into print. How many theses eventually wound up, 
as a result, being remaindered, no one presently 
knows. No doubt some computer-oriented confrére 
will give us the answer one day. 

Much as I hate to say so, some advantage may 
derive from the current economic crisis. It is no 
longer so easy to publish a thesis. Despite the 
obvious difficulties this creates for enterprising and 
deserving scholars in terms of personal satisfaction 
and career advantages, it may turn out to be just 
as well. 

These remarks are prompted by a reading of 
B. Robert Kreiser’s book, which, I take it, is an 
expanded version of his doctoral dissertation. (Al- 
though nowhere explicitly stated, the internal evi- 
dence, notably the acknowledgements, indicate 
that this is so.) Let me say at once that I have no 
animus against either the author or the book. It is 
competently researched and clearly, if not ex- 
citingly, written. Kreiser may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that no one need retrace his footsteps 
in the extensive archival sands he has traversed. I 
am simply asking: Why bother in the first place? If 
the answer invokes the fun of the chase, the pleas- 
ure of detection, then I can only reply de gustibus 
and let it go at that. But I suspect that Kreiser, like 
most of us who aspire to touch the hem of Clio’s 
garment, had another reason for undertaking this 
research, namely to add to our historical under- 
standing. If, as I think, he has overshot the mark, it 
is not because he lacks ability, but rather because 
he has got caught up in a subject whose impor- 
tance is simply not that great. 

Kreiser situates his subject at the intersection of 
ecclesiastical politics and popular piety in Paris 
between 1727 and 1735. By that time the Jansenist 
controversy had been going on for well over half a 
century, Port Royal had been raided and Uni- 
genitus had become the law of the land. Not every- 
one was happy with this turn of events. The lines 
of combat within what it is now fashionable to call 
the elite had been drawn—the king and his minis- 
ters supported by the Jesuits and the bulk of the 
church hierarchy on the one side, the die-hard 
Gallicans, Jansenists, and Richerists on the other, 
appellants versus constttutionnaires. The issue had 
long since ceased to be (if ever it had been) a 
purely intellectual debate about the efficacy of 
grace and frequent communion. What mattered 
now were questions of social control and political 
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power. Whose church was this anyway? And who 
was to decide what its members (everyone, by 
definition) should believe? The conflict is thus an 
episode in the disaggregation of a ruling class 
played out within the specific institutional context 
of the era: Church versus state, national versus 
international authority, hierarchy versus lower 
clergy. Curiously, Jansenism, despite its inherent 
potential, never became the vehicle for bourgeois 
self-assertion in France that Calvinism did in Eng- 
land or the Netherlands. Deism and various forms 
of rational religion played that role instead. This 
being the case, the active intervention of the menu 
peuple into the controversy consequent upon the 
miracles of Saint Médard could only be of limited 
importance. No doubt the mass audience (how 
many, in fact?) for the miracles pointed to a cer- 
tain dissatisfaction with conventional religious 
outlets among the lower classes. That was not 
something very new. They had no desire, it would 
seem, to abandon the True Church. Not even the 
convulsionnatres, much more limited in numbers, did 
that. The Gallicans and the Parlement de Paris 
might seize the occasion to express their dis- 
satisfaction with Cardinal Fleury and Archbishop 
Vintimille, but they knew, as the French say, just 
how far not to go too far. One has only to look at 
the Parlement’s lukewarm defense of Carré de 
Montgeron for proof of the assertion. To involve 
the menu peuple in a challenge to the authority of the 
ruling class would have been going too far. As I 
have suggested in my Names of Kings (1972), the 
menu peuple had not yet formulated, even in reli- 
gious terms, an egalitarian ideology capable of 
posing a real threat to the monarchy and the hier- 
archy that supported it, however much the prem- 
ises of such an ideology may have existed in the 


fraternal practices of frères and soeurs in the con- 


vulsionnaire conventicles. So long as there was no 
one outside their ranks to mobilize them in draw- 
ing out what Kreiser calls the “full implications of 
their spiritual and ecclesiastical position,” their 
religious practice would remain marginal to the 
process of social change. 

Kreiser sees his subject as an episode in a kind of 
long-term crisis of old regime society, but what the 
nature of that crisis was, beyond a contest of elite 
groups for a share in “authority” (not, apparently, 
“power,” an important difference since the two 
words are not synonymous), he never states. But 
until he develops his vision of what was at stake 
and who the players in the game of high politics 
were, he cannot justify the importance he attrib- 
utes to this tempest in a Parisian cemetery. His 
conclusion is a lame one, when he writes that the 
“stormy religious crisis of the 1730s . . . seems not 
only to have revealed, but also to have exacerbated 
some of the fundamental . . . tensions of the ancien 
regime and portended serious trouble both for the 
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integrity of the Gallican Church and for the very 
future of Bourbon absolutism” (p. 401). In fact, 
despite Kreiser’s strictures (p. 275), Fleury and the 
crown met the challenge of the 1730s pretty well, 
cleverly playing their adversaries off against one 
another and engaging in only a very limited sort of 
repression. There was no overkill, for the circum- 
stances did not warrant it. I cannot see that the 
episode allows us to characterize old regime 
France as “a society, where most authority, secular 
as well as ecclesiastical, was more apparent than 
real” (p. 401). Nor am I sure that established 
religion had a “dysfunctional character” in eigh- 
teenth-century France, at least for the menu peuple. 
“Dysfunctional” makes sense only in terms of a 
goal to be accomplished. What was that goal? 
At the end of an exhaustive chronicle that leaves 
no ceremony unperformed and no confrontation 
unreported, our understanding neither of popular 
religion (of which many unexceptionable and not 
very enlightening things arè said) nor of ecclesias- 
tical politics is notably enhanced. We get a de- 
scription of their interaction, but not much more. I 
am not sure that the convulstonnaires can be lifted 
out of the domain of the fait divers, but, in any case, 
this book has not done so. 
JEFFRY KAPLOW 
Université de Paris- VIII 


GEORGE D. PAINTER. Chateaubriand: A Biography. 
Volume 1, (1768-93) The Longed-for Tempests. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. x, 327. $15.00. 


This is the first volume of a projected three-volume 
biography of a member of France’s first generation 
of Romantics, Frangois-René de Chateaubriand 
(1768-1848). Given the fact that its subject lived 
through the most crucial decades of modern 
French history and participated in all three of the 
period’s revolutions (1789, 1830, and 1848), this 
excellent biography should be of interest to all 
students of French history and literature since 
1750. Should the next two volumes of this endeavor 
fulfill the promise of The Longed-for Tempests, 
George D. Painter will have given us one of the ` 
most learned and complete biographies of a 
Frenchman of letters in English since his own ear- 
lier work, Marcel Proust: A Biography. 

This volume begins, literally, with the birth of 
the future politician and author of the almost un- 
believably influential Atala (1801), René (1802), and 
the polemical Génie du Christianisme (1802). In the 
first chapters of the book Painter scrupulously 
recreates Chateaubriand’s brooding childhood in 
the melancholy province of Brittany, giving an 
ample history of his family, a perfect example of 


-the petite noblesse. It was, however, the social and 


political upheavals of the 1780s and 17gos that 
formed Chateaubriand and, in a way, freed him 
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from the obligations of his family’s mediocre name 
and responsibilities. In his portrayal of the gradual 
disintegration of the Breton nobility’s reaction to 
Louis XVI’s reign into a popular and violent revo- 
lution, Painter shows that Chateaubriand was 
close enough to these events to see death and to 
know fear. For these and other reasons, he de- 
cided, at the height of the troubles, to take a long- 
contemplated trip to America. ; 

This section (part three, “The Noble Savage”) is 
the most controversial of the book. Everyone who 
knows anything about Chateaubriand knows the 
questions surrounding his eight-month sojourn in 
America in 1791. There is no doubt that he went to 
America, but there is considerable debate about 
his peregrinations there. So many inconsistencies 
have been found in his writings by so many dedi- 
cated Chateaubriandists that, until Painter’s re- 
construction, it was generally accepted that the 
young traveler had wandered only on the eastern 
coast of the new republic, never venturing farther 
west than Niagara Falls. Yet through a meticulous 
study of Chateaubriand’s letters and other writ- 
ings as well as of contemporary travel accounts 
and records, Painter convincingly reconstructs his 
subject’s purported itinerary from the Niagara 
River along Lake Erie, south to Pittsburgh and 
down the Ohio River to Cincinnati, and then be- 
yond to where the confluence of the Ohio, Tennes- 
see, and Mississippi Rivers provided a stunning 
vista of this new and rich nation. Returning by 
way of Nashville and Knoxville up through the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Chateaubriand reached Philadelphia in No- 
vember 1791. The entire trip, calculates Painter, 
covered 3360 miles in 116 days, a feat quite possible 
since at least a third of the voyage was on fast- 
moving rivers. Concludes Painter: “So we have 
established for the first time, disentangling the 
obscurities' and errors of his narrative, the route 
which [Chateaubriand] claims to have taken and 
endeavoured to describe” (p. 218). This is an im- 
portant claim, for, if Painter is correct, a new 
reading of Chateaubriand’s works is called for, one 
which would suffer no further interference from 
attacks on the author’s credibility and veracity. 

The volume ends with a description of Chateau- 
briand’s service in the émigré armies and his depar- 
ture from a terror-ridden France to exile in Eng- 
land. The next two volumes of Chateaubriand may 
not be as controversial as this one, but if they are 
as well written and researched, they will certainly 
be equally compelling. 

RONALD C. ROSBOTTOM 
Ohio State University 


PHILIP A. BERTOCCI. Jules Simon: Republican Anti- 
clericalism and Cultural Politics in France, 1848-1886. 
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Columbia: University of Missouri Press. 1978. Pp. 
vi, 247. $17.00. 


These days Jules Simon is hardly a name to con- 
jure with. Most European historians would be 
hard-pressed to associate him, even vaguely, with 
the early, troubled years of the Third Republic. In 
the eyes of his contemporaries Simon appeared, for 
at least thirty years, as a major figure: professorial 
defender of the Napoleonic university against 
church encroachment; philosopher preaching a 
tolerant theism to an educated public; republican 
conscience challenging the Second Empire’s au- 
thoritarianism; moderate republican leader vainly 
seeking to forge a conservative alliance; and oppo- 
nent of “excessive” anticlericalism who took on, in 
succession, Léon Gambetta and Jules Ferry. 

In what seems to be the first full-length biogra- 
phy of Jules Simon published in this century, 
Philip A. Bertocci has proposed to dispel our igno- 
rance. This very competent monograph deals with 
the development of Simon’s ideas, their reception 
by the French intellectual and political elite, and 
the link between Simon’s intellectual stance and 
his political activity. The focus is on Simon’s care- 
fully thought-out position on the proper republi- 
can attitude toward God, liberty, and the church. 
The emphasis is less on the well-known conflict 
between clericals and anticlericals than on the 
sharp philosophical and political differences that 
distinguished a moderate “spiritualist” like Simon 
from his Voltairean, positivist, and pantheist col- 
leagues. To the extent that historians have tended 
to think of French anticlericalism as a bloc, Ber- 
tocci’s book will force them to reconsider, and that 
alone is a substantial service to the profession. 
Simon’s career demonstrates that anticlericalisix 
was compatible with a sympathetic understanding 
of the Catholic faith. 

Yet a biography of Simon has its pitfalls. In the 
first place, Jules Simon, heir to Victor Cousin’s 
eclecticism, was a facile but not an arresting 
thinker. However widely read his disquisitions on 
religion may have been in the 1850s, they have not 
aged well, nor do they gain in the retelling. Sec- 
ond, Simon had the bad luck of articulating his 
own theistic position at the very moment when a 
rising generation embraced positivism. Simon 
could find many readers, but few intellectual peers 
took his ideas seriously. Third, Simon’s career as a 
politician—whether in opposition or in power— 
was singularly unproductive. Bertocci is inclined 
to ascribe this to circumstances rather than to 
incompetence, but as another eminent politician 
has recently noted, “life is unfair.” The fact re- 
mains that Simon accomplished little. The details 
of his political career are consequently liable to 
produce a certain lassitude in even a well-in- 
tentioned reader. Finally, and here the author 
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rather than his protagonist may be faulted, Ber- 
tocci’s approach——abstract ideas as cause, political 
action as effect—has an extreme idealist bias. I do 
not wish to underestimate the power of abstract 
ideas, but I get nervous when their omnipotence is 
accepted as the only serious hypothesis. Now it 
may be, as the author implies, that Simon was at 
pains to distinguish between a “friendly” Catholi- 
cism and an unacceptable clericalism as the direct 
outgrowth of his philosophical position on liberty 
and theism. Yet is it not equally plausible that as a 
staunch social conservative he needed the coopera- 
tion of propertied Catholics to keep Gambetta’s 
couches nouvelles from overpowering the defenders of 
the citadel and that he would have taken this 
political stand regardless of abstract ideas? 
Despite my misgivings about unqualified histori- 

cal idealism and my skepticism about Simon’s in- 
tellectual and political stature, I do think Bertocci 
has opened an interesting window on what the 
nineteenth century saw as the crucial drama. As a 
study of one significant aspect of the struggle be- 
tween secularism and religion, Jules Simon is well 
worth reading. 

PETER H. AMANN 

University of Michigan, 

Dearborn 


JOHN M. MERRIMAN. The Agony of the Republic: The 
Repression of the Left in Revolutionary France, 1848- 
1851. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xxxvi, 298. $20.00. ; 


In December 1868 Karl Marx wrote to Engels of 
his delight with Eugène Ténot’s just published La 
Provence en décembre 1851. Marx thought the book 
important because “it is a necessary result of every 
victorious reaction that the causation of the revolu- 
tion and especially of the counterrevolution should 
pass into utter oblivion....” John M. Merri- 
man’s history of the counterrevolution of the Sec- 
ond Republic is assurance that those who opposed 
this reaction will not be lost to historical memory. 
He confirms Marx’s further observation, of De- 
cember 19, to Engels, “The (republican) move- 
ment among the country people was much bigger 
than we knew.” 
Merriman argues that the revolution of 1848 
heightened the consciousness of working people 
` and transformed their mobilization, with that of 
the rural peasants, into the cause of the “démoc- 
socs” (Montagnards). This mobilization enlisted the 
press, political propaganda, clubs, banquets, car- 
nivals, charivari, funerals, songs, and cafés. It called 
forth leaders from the ordinary people who re- 
placed prerevolutionary radicals no longer willing 
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or able to keep up the struggle. The telling of this 
story complements the works of Philippe Vigier, 
Maurice Agulhon, and Alain Corbin. Merriman 
acknowledges his debt to Ted W. Margadant’s 
forthcoming, and much awaited, The French Insur- 
rection of 1841. In this elite company no one can be 
completely original, but Merriman’s history is 
nonetheless very important. 

His exemplary use of the national and depart- 
mental archives renders concrete the means by 
which the government destroyed the social demo- 
cratic leadership, press, clubs, voluntary associa- 
tions, and political festivities. Merriman’s account 
of the political transformation of the mutual aid 
societies is particularly good. The lists he brings 
from the archives, of the purge of mayors and 
deputy mayors from January 1, 1849 to February 
28, 1851, and the record of the municipal councils 
dissolved from April 18, 1849 through February 28, 
1851 provide critical evidence of the social demo- 
crats’ frustration and destruction. 

To test in depth how this multiple repression 
succeeded in different areas of France, Merriman 
examines the urban society of Limoges and the 
department of the Nord. This analysis is matched 
by attention to revolutionary hope and its suppres- 
sion in Creuse, Ariége, Finistére, and Yonne. In 
Limoges the socialists’ astonishing success in the 
elections of May 1849 encouraged, not unrealistic- 
ally, the dream that the expected presidential elec- 
tion of 1852 would bring France a democratic and 
social republic. But by the beginning of 1851 no 
concerted public action was possible and the oppo- 
sition of Limoges to the coup of December 2 was 
feeble. 

The mutation of traditional kinds of peasant 


protest made possible more modern forms of resis- 


tance in rural France. But the people of Creuse 
and Ariége could not prevail against the unremitt- 
ing pressure of the public authorities to stop all 
threats to the unrevolutionary settlement of 1848. 
And Finistére caused the authorities little anxiety. 
Yonne just managed to keep going its clandestine 
organizations and joined its neighbors in Niévre 
during the resistance to the coup d état of 1851. 
Without a full commentary on the rich details of 

his history, Merriman concludes that the ‘“‘radical- 
ization and repression” of the Second Republic 
offered France the secrets of a police state; ad- 
vanced working-class consciousness, political the- 
ory, and practice; and enKanced bourgeois appre- 
ciation of permanent counterrevolution. To accent 
this moment and its accomplishments is a consid- 
erable feat. Merriman’s history merits the praise 
Marx paid to Ténot: “one must possess a copy of a 
thing of this kind.” 

EDWARD T. GARGAN 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 
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LOUIS-MARIE GOREUX. Agricultural Productivity and Ec- 
onomic Development in France, 1852-1950. With re- 
vised French version. (Dissertations in European 
Economic History.) New York: Arno Press. 1977. 
Pp. vii, 122; 328-376. $18.00. 


WILLIAM HENRY NEWELL. Population Change-and Agri- 
cultural Development in Nineteenth Century France. (Dis- 
sertations in European Economic History.) New 
York: Arno Press. 1977. Pp. xvii, 199. $20.00. 


The evolution of the French economy continues to 
intrigue economic historians. Almost thirty years 
after the well-known exchanges among such 
people as Landes, Gerschenkron, Cameron, and 
Sawyer, the output of scholarly work continues 
apace. English, French, and American scholars 
are active, and gatherers of new empirical materi- 
als have happily joined the many interpreters and 
critics. 

For a time, interest in the French case stemmed 
mainly from the apparent slowness with which 
industrialization, or modern economic develop- 
ment, proceeded as compared with the experience 
of other major nations. Some thought, for instance, 
that the political and social strains of France—the 
stalemated society—owed much to this hesitating 
and incomplete transformation of the economy. 
Attention focused both on the industrial and the 
agricultural sectors, on small firms and peasant 
farms, for the most part family-run. 

This interpretation has, of course, been much 
debated, but it is fairly clear that France’s origi- 
nality stems less from developments within the 
principal economic sectors than from the slow 
structural change between them, the shift from a 
largely rural to a primarily urban economy. And, 
as most students have come to accept, the key to 
the story is demographic. In the view of some, 
France merely anticipated the transition to mod- 
ern demographic behavior. Others interpret the 
French experience as bypassing the demographic 
transition altogether, with declining birth rates a 
direct and lasting answer to population pressure 
rather than a delayed response to falling death 
rates, Yet the single most remarkable aspect of 
modern French history in this regard is the reluc- 
tance of its people to participate in the huge Völker- 
wanderungen that so changed the spatial distribu- 
tion of European peoples. Rates of internal as well 
as overseas migration were much lower than in 
other countries. Thus one can almost interpret low 
marital fertility as a forced response in a densely 
populated rural society that had rejected the alter- 
natives of rapid economic intensification and mi- 
gration. In turn, of course, slowly growing popu- 
lation and towns exerted a drag on the economy. 
The high road to rapid investment and in- 
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novation—fast-growing domestic demand—was 
closed to French entrepreneurs. 

With the foregoing as background, we can ex- 
amine the volumes under review here. At a sixteen- 
year interval, the two authors studied change in 
rural France during overlapping portions of the 
modern period. Both strove to combine agricul- 
tural and demographic dimensions, and both have 
previously published some of their findings in ar- 
ticle form. Thus the reviewer’s task is not only to 
compare and comment on these works, but also to 
ask what the reprinted dissertations add to the 
store of available useful knowledge. 

William Henry Newell’s principal contribution 
is to document the diffusion of improvement in 
rates of agricultural output from north to south 
within France, focusing on the period roughly 
from Waterloo to Sedan. He attributes the appar- 
ent gains (the data have been questioned, as he 
notes) to the spread of mixed farming. More dra- 
matic agricultural innovations, such as mechani- 
zation, had no impact then and little until very 
much later; it appears that progress tended to slow 
rather than speed up late in the century. As for 
population, Newell engages in some suggestive 
analyses of relations among components of demo- 
graphic change; these chapters have not, to my 
knowledge, been published. He is unsuccessful, 
however, in combining economic and demo- 
graphic variables into a coherent picture of rural 
France. 

This integration forms the key to the work 
Louis-Marie Goreux completed in 1955. His 
model, and it is a formal one, begins with spatial 
differences in agricultural productivity that trans- 
late into wage differentials. These in turn set up a 
potential for labor migration, the rate depending 
not only on the size of the wage gap but also on the 
distance of the area in question from centers of 
economic development. All would be straight- 
forward, were it not that technological change in 
agriculture continues to favor high-productivity 
areas, thus retarding the effect of migration in 
closing the wage gap. Indeed, given the French 
reluctance to migrate, economic differences tended 
to widen for a time before they began to close. 
Despite their limitations, the data provide good 
support for this theory. 

This is an impressive piece of work, though little 
noticed by economic historians and originally 
done under the sponsorship of specialists in agri- 
cultural development. Most satisfying is Goreux’s 
systemic approach, in which rural change re- 
sponds to urban-industrial development as re- 
flected in wage gaps. The thrust of the model and 
its findings tend to contradict Newell’s conclusion, 
at least for the period of overlap. The point is of. 
some wider significance, since the last quarter of 
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the nineteenth century was marked by a return to 
agricultural protection, and it is important to 
know whether this policy was conducive to agricul- 
tural development and, if so, whether it favored 
lagging or leading regions. 

As already mentioned, this work too has been 
published, in French and in a periodical not read- 
ily accessible to many American academics. But 
the editors of the dissertation reprints have had the 
fine idea of appending the French article to the 
original English text. It reads better, with useful 
maps and charts (although the shading on some of 
the maps is confusing) and with the algebra rele- 
gated to appendixes. 

This brings up a final point about form. We 
must welcome reprint efforts that make dis- 
sertations more widely available. But the reader, 
particularly the nonspecialist who benefits most, 
also pays a price. Readability is not high on the list 
of requirements for most doctoral dissertations. 
With changes in intellectual fashions and the mon- 
etary realities of publishing, there will continue to 
be a place for raw dissertations in scholarly librar- 
ies. But the temptation to have one’s work in- 
stantly published should not discourage young 
scholars from making the effort to refine and re- 
work the material and to find a more traditional 
outlet for it. 

PAUL M. HOHENBERG 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


PHILIP CHARLES FARWELL BANKWITZ. Alsatian Auto- 
nomist Leaders, 1919-1947. Lawrence: Regents Press 
of Kansas. 1978. Pp. xii, 203. $12.50. 


Philip Bankwitz’s studies of civil-military relations 
during the last years of the Third Republic estab 
lished his scholarly reputation as one of the truly 
front-rank historians of modern France in this 
country. It is thus sad to report that his latest 
book-—-a study of five Alsatian autonomist leaders 
during the period 1g19-47—is such a disappointing 
effort. Thin, repetitious, and lacking a significant 
thesis or argument of any kind, this slight volume 
is nonetheless burdened by and finally sinks under 
the weight of a scholarly apparatus that occupies 
fully one-quarter of its 171 pages. A dense bibliog- 
raphy of twenty pages follows. 

It is the narrow focus of this book that accounts 
for its shortcomings. Bankwitz states in his in- 
troduction that he intends only to recount the 
post-1919 careers of five Alsatian autonomists— 
Joseph Rossé, Jean-Pierre Mourer, Marcel Stür- 
mer, Hermann Bickler, and Friedrich Speiser—as 
well as: those of Robert Wagner and Robert Ernst, 
two German officials deeply involved in Alsatian 
autonomist affairs before and during the Second 
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World War. Thus, the author frankly declares that 
he has not attempted a history of the autonomist 
movement nor an analysis of the region or econ- 
omy of Alsace, and he goes on to say that his book 
is not even a history of Alsatian autonomism dur- 
ing the years 1919-47 as seen through the local and 
international press. But it is precisely such studies 
and analytical orientations that are needed if the 
political careers of Alsatians like those Bankwitz 
examines are to be made intelligible. As it is, 
Rossé, Mourer, and the other Alsatian militants 
surveyed in this book emerge as little more than 
pasteboard figures whose lives and careers seem 
more passive than active forces in the gathering 
drama of Alsatian history during the interwar dec- 
ades and the years of German occupation from 
1940 to 1945. Hence, all that Bankwitz can claim by 
way of conclusion—inappropriately described as 
the thesis of his book—is that “the interwar Alsa- 
tian autonomist leaders were failures and that by 
1947 their movement was reduced to ashes” (p. 
125). One may legitimately wonder if a full-length 
monograph is really necessary to arrive at so un- 
momentous a finding since it is generally known 
that Alsatian ‘autonomists of the variety studied by 
Bankwitz, gambling as they did on the possibility 
of ultimate German victory in the Sécond World 
War, were doomed to failure when that outcome 
did not materialize. 

It is unfortunate that a man of such imposing 
scholarly credentials as those possessed by Bank- 
witz should have produced so inadequate and dis- 
appointing a book as this one. And his failure to 
cast his investigative and conceptual net wider or 
to attempt a more systematic history of the Alsa- 
tian autonomist movement while relating it to an 
analysis of political, social, and economic life in 
Alsace cannot be justified, as Bankwitz seeks to do, 
on the ground that relevant Ministry of the Inte- 
rior archives are closed to researchers. Frustrating 
as this situation certainly is, it does not pose an 
insuperable obstacle (as I discovered in the course 
of my own work on the very similar Breton auto- 
nomist movement during the same period) to the 
completion of that far more ambitious and wide- 
ranging study that post-1919 Alsatian autonomism 
surely deserves. 

JACK E. REECE l 
University of Pennsylvania 


H. R. KEDWARD. Resistance in Vichy France: A Study of 
Ideas and Motivation in the Southern Zone, 1940-1942. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 
311. $21.00. 


Resistance in World War I] is an irresistible but 
refractory subject. Henri Michel’s The Shadow War 
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(1972), the most satisfactory survey, calls resis- 
tance documentation “a real jigsaw puzzle” of 
false papers, double identities, exaggerated claims, 
and a myriad of obscure individual actions (p. 
255). 

H. R. Kedward has avoided some of these diffi- 
culties in Resistance in Vichy France by narrowing his 
inquiry. He deals with movements that sought to 
influence the public, usually by leaflets or illegal 
newssheets. This leaves aside the intelligence, es- 
cape, and sabotage networks, and, since he stops 
in 1942 with the full occupation of the Vichy zone, 
he does not assess later military impact. This is 
essentially a study of beginnings: why and how did 
French people in the Vichy zone first break with 
the prevailing apathy and orthodoxies? 

Kedward strips away postwar assumptions that 
the correct path was apparent at once to true 
patriots in June 1940 and reconstructs the uncer- 
tain gropings of the first days. He finds the first 
steps a matter of wide individual variety, “beyond 
categorization” (p. 79), without any one determi- 
nant such as social class or outsider status. This 
kind of stress upon personality and circumstance 
often lapses into a vague accidentalism, but Ked- 
ward has superlative pages on how contacts spread 
more easily among some professions and milieux 
than among others. There is also an intelligently 
argued discussion of the Communist position be- 
fore June 1941 as genuine resistance to Vichy with- 
out participation in the “imperialist” war effort. 

Kedward attributes more to the push of Vichy’s 
vindictive partisanship than to the pull of such 
external encouragements as the entry of Russia 
and the United States into the war. Anger played a 
greater role than hope in this account, as Vichy 
antagonized schoolteachers, Jews, freemasons, 
and finally some Catholics. This analysis applies 
strictly to the Vichy zone, of course, where the 
absence of the Germans and the legitimizing pres- 
ence of Pétain gave a particular pace and tone to 
resistance; it would not apply to the period after 
1942. l 

Kedward has made skillful use of interviews as 
well as of the underground press. His main re- 
search gap is German materials. What he has 
drawn from partisan French accounts of army 
weapons caches, for example, would be far more 
convincing if we were told what the Germans 
found after November 1942. It would also help to 
know when and in what form the Germans first 
noticed resistance in the Vichy zone. Otherwise we 
risk taking the resisters’ postwar self-estimates at 
face value. ` 

Kedward’s main achievement has been to recre- 
ate the uncertainty, variety, and spontaneity of the 
early resistance in the Vichy zone, and to lay out 
the stages by which the Communists’ opposition to 
Vichy (but not to the Germans) and the moder- 
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ates’ opposition to the Germans (but not to Vichy) 
merged into a single movement by 1942. This is a 
cool, detached work free of the false certainties and 
the derring-do of much of the genre. 
ROBERT O. PAXTON 
Columbia University 


ANTONIO COLLANTES DE TERAN SANCHEZ. Sevilla en la 
Baja Edad Media: La Ciudad y sus hombres. Seville: 
Sección de Publicaciones del Excmo. Ayunta- 
miento. 1977. Pp. xv, 447. 700 ptas. 


This demographic history of the city of Seville in 
the fifteenth century is a nearly flawless example of 
its genre. Antonio Collantes de Terán traces 
changes in the size, legal status, social composi- 
tion, and wealth of the city’s population by analyz- 
ing the padrones (tax censuses) from 1384 through 
1533. He finds that the number of decinos increased 
from 2,613 in the defective padrén of 1384 to 9,660 in 
1533, with the most spectacular growth occurring 
between 1450 and 1480. For those sectors of Sevil- 
lian society not subject to the municipal taxing 
authority—and therefore usually not included in 
the padrones—Collantes de Terán turns to supple- 
mentary sources such as municipal ordinances, 
royal decrees, military rolls, church records, and 
notarial registers. 

The author estimates that there were between 
450 and 500 vecinos in the Jéwish ghetto at the end 
of the fourteenth century and that about one-sixth 
of them died or emigrated in the riots of 1391. By 
1437, the combined Muslim and Jewish population 
of the city had dropped to 121 households and only 
25 Jewish households were left by 1482, when the 
Jews were expelled from Seville. Much of the early 
decline must be attributed to conversion and the 
later to emigration, for the number of converso ve- 
cinos swelled to about 250 between 1391 and 1451 
and then declined to less than 80 in the 1484 padrón, 
after the establishment of the Inquisition. 

After surveying other exempt populations— 
most significantly the clergy and wholesale mer- 
chants from northern Spain and Italy—Collantes 
de Terán analyzes the upper ranks of Sevillian 
society, the caballeros and the francos. In 1384, 30 
percent of all vecinos were listed as caballeros, rang- 
ing all the way from titled noblemen to tavern 
keepers. In the padrones for the 1480s a new cate- 
gory—hidalgos—emerges and, by 1542, 138 cabal- 
leros and hidalgos were counted in Seville. The 
francos were persons who belonged to the social 
status of taxpayers, but who had royal or munici- 
pal tax exemptions because, it was argued, as pub- 
lic employees they were paid lower salaries than 
the prevailing rates in the city. In 1384, there were 
about 600 francos (about 23 percent of the popu- 
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lation) who were principally employees of the 
royal mint and shipyards, municipal employees, 
and seamen subject to naval duty in war. A special 
tax exemption to textile workers granted by the 
crown to encourage the industry in Seville—which 
had no textile industry in the fourteenth century— 
appears to have been successful: in the 1984 padrén 
166 vecinos were declared francos because they 
worked in textiles, although the padrones of the 
mid-fifteenth century do not mention such an ex- 
emption and the number of households in the tex- 
tile industry had increased to 651 by 1483 and to 
993 by 1533. 

A third group of francos was made up of famil- 
iares-—-dependents of secular clergy—but their 
numbers declined from 242 in 1435 to 49 in 1516. 
The number of slaveowners increased significantly 
between 1483 and 1512——from 4.8 percent to 8.9 
percent of the vecinos in their respective parishes. 
Slaveowners came from 50 different trades and 
professions, as well as from the nobility, and 
ranged in wealth from the richest man in the city 
to householders so poor that they had nothing of 
value to declare except a slave. The distribution of 
wealth was as unequal as we would expect, and it 
changed little during the period. 

This work is impressive in its wealth of detail, 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of each 
source, mastery of the statistical and methodologi- 
cal procedures, as well as command of the primary 
and secondary literature. Equally admirable is the 
author’s restraint: he does not attempt to pull from 
the sources what is not there—he does not, for 
example, speculate on size of household, male- 
female ratios, or life-cycle patterns—and does not 
apply quantitative methods to samples too small to 
be valid for statistical analysis. Consequently, the 
few conclusions modestly, advanced by Collantes 
de Teran can be taken with the greatest con- 
fidence. The most salient is that, while the increase 
in slaveholding between 1483 and 1512 can reason- 
ably be attributed to Seville’s role in the new 
American trade, its famous population boom in 
the sixteenth century must be seen as the contin- 
uation of a prediscovery pattern rather than some- 
thing new. The book is rich in conclusions of lesser 
scope but equal significance and interest—about 
changing sources of wealth, geographical varia- 
tions in growth within the city itself, the decreas- 
ing number of tax exemptions, and the shrinking 
number of caballero families controlling the munici- 
pal government. From the opening description of 
the physical city, redolent with stagnant water 
supplies and inadequate sewage facilities, to the 
final analysis of individual fortunes, the work is a 
masterpiece of urban history. 

HELEN NADER 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
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WALTHER L. BERNECKER. Anarchismus und Biirger- 
krieg: Zur Geschichte der Sozialen Revolution in Spanien, 
1936-1939. (Historische Perspektiven, number 10.) 
Hamburg: Hoffmann and Campe. 1978. Pp. 372. 
DM 68. 


This is the most thorough and systematic treat- 
ment to date of the socioeconomic revolution at- 
tempted by Spanish anarchosyndicalists of the 
CNT during the civil war of 1936-39. Walther L. 
Bernecker has taken advantage of new archival 
materials, incomplete though they are, that have 
been opened for investigation in the 1970s and has 
made use of nearly all available sources, primary 
and secondary. The book’s organization is logical 
and conceptually sophisticated, proceeding from a 
discussion of.leftist politics to the two main diver- 
gent interpretations of the revolution (anarchist 
and Communist) and concentrating on three 
lengthy chapters that deal with “Collectivization 
in the Agrarian Economy,” ‘‘Collectivization in 
Industry and Service Enterprises,” and “State and 
Revolution.” 

The two sections on collectivization constitute 
the core of the book and provide a concise and 
systematic exposition and analysis of the proc- 
esses, structures, and main problems of anar- 
chosyndicalist collectivization. Bernecker is partic- 
ularly effective in explaining the formal procedures 
and legitimization processes of the revolution, 
since these can be more directly documented than 
the actual social and economic performance of the 
anarchist collectives, from which comparatively 
little direct evidence has survived. 

Though sympathetic to the alternate “liber- 
tarian” revolution of the anarchists, Bernecker is 
frequently critical of the course of the revolution 
and particularly of certain policies of the CNT 
leadership. He emphasizes repeatedly the lack of 
any coherent, well-conceived plan on the part of 
the FAI-CNT organization for coping with the 
political and economic problems of the revolution- 
ary process. Originally conceived as a syndical and 
communal revolution, the movement in fact devel- 
oped almost spontaneously through the formation 
of individual collectives that were never effectively 
coordinated into one practical, overarching revolu- 
tionary system or strategy capable of dealing with 
Republican moderates or the Communist power 
drive. Global statistics on the collectivization proc- 
ess cannot easily be determined (if at all), and 
Bernecker leans toward the high side, estimating 
that in one way or another as many as three mil- 
lion people may have been involved. In general he 
credits the collectivization of the municipal service 
industries with relative economic success and the 
agrarian collectives with mixed or partial eco- 
nomic success. He recognizes that the industrial 
collectives constituted the most negative case, 
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though emphasizing (no doubt correctly) that no 
valid economic judgment on the anarchist collec- 
tives can be rendered, given the limited time-span 
and highly disturbed economic relations of the 
Spanish revolution. He believes that their greatest 
achievernent was not economic (and certainly not 
political) but social and cultural, for he credits 
them with having largely ‘‘overcome alienation” 
and established positive social relationships. He 
avoids discussing the darkest side of the anar- 
chosyndicalist revolution, large-scale participation 
in the Red Terror. 

The villain of any consideration of the anar- 
chosyndicalist revolution in Spain is almost always 
the Communists, and this study is no exception. 
Yet one must be careful to give the devil his due, 
and there is some doubt that Bernecker has man- 
-aged to do that. His analysis perhaps renders less 
than justice to the Communist strategy of a con- 
trolled and ‘responsible revolution,” which was 
probably not nearly so counterrevolutionary 
(though indeed counter to the anarchist revolu- 
tion) as Bernecker describes it. This is, however, a 
common failing of many accounts of the Spanish 
war, including the recent general interpretive his- 
tory by Raymond Carr. 

Certain issues of perspective and interpretation 
aside, this should become a standard account of 
the structures, processes, tribulations—and pos- 
sible achievements—of the anarchosyndicalist rev- 
olution in Spain. 

STANLEY G. PAYNE 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


HUGO SOLY. Urbanisme en kapitalisme te Antwerpen in de 
16de eeuw: De stedebouwkundige en industriële onderne- 
mingen van Gilbert van Schoonbeke [Urbanism and 
Capitalism in Antwerp in the Sixteenth Century: 
Town-Development and the Industrial Under- 
takings of Gilbert van Schoonbeke]. (Historische 
Uitgaven Pro Civitate, number 47.) Brussels: Ge- 
meentekrediet van Belgie. 1977. Pp. 496. 700F. 


In mid-sixteenth-century Antwerp, at the peak of 
the city’s economic importance, a certain Gilbert 
van Schoonbeke was active, first as a real-estate 
speculator and developer, and later as an indus- 
trial entrepreneur and government cortractor. In 
his brief career from 1544 to 1556 (he died at age 
thirty-nine) his real-estate ventures changed the 
face of parts of Antwerp. He developed the largest 
(and last) addition to the pre-nineteenth-century 
city; he organized Antwerp’s largest public works 
project, the construction of the city walls and 
gates; he gained control of the city’s brewing in- 
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dustry and completely reorganized it; he leased 
collection of the city’s major excise taxes; and he 
built up a vertically integrated building materials 
supply operation. At the peak of his career he 
monopolized construction, .real-estate develop- 
ment, and the brewing industry in the city and was 
an influential adviser to the governor of the Low 
Countries. ; 

Hugo Soly’s Urbantsme en kapitalisme te Antwerpen 
in de 16de eeuw is a detailed study of Van Schoon- 
beke’s career, but it is also more. Through his 
subject’s career Soly seeks to analyze the nature of 
sixteenth-century urbanism and early capitalism. 
The book is divided into three parts: the first de- 
scribes Antwerp’s sixteenth-century real-estate 
market and its techniques; the second and largest 
part details the activities of Van Schoonbeke from 
his humble beginnings through his amazingly var- 
ied and successful career to its dispirited end (in 
1554, riots directed at him undermined his posi- 
tion, and upon his death city officials, even more 
rapacious than he had been, despoiled his estate). 
The last part assesses the historical meaning of 
Van Schoonbeke’s career. He was no ordinary de- 
veloper and monopolist. Soly argues that his real- 
estate development realized an urban vision that 
was absent in the other growing cities of the six- 
teenth century (Rome alone excepted) and that, 
since his industrial enterprises showed an organi- 
zational ability and insight that did not survive 
him, he was ahead of his time. Because he was so 
exceptional, Soly concludes, Van Schoonbeke was 
a historically marginal figure. 

Soly knows the archives of Antwerp like few 
other historians have ever known them. One is 
repeatedly amazed at how much it is possible to 
know about Van Schoonbeke’s activities and how 
Antwerp’s residents responded to them. Still, at 
points Soly fails to convince, or seems to go well 
beyond his evidence. Despite all of the details, Van 
Schoonbeke’s personality does not come alive to 
the reader. Instead, we find the author repeating 
far too often his assertions about his subject’s vi- 
sion and intentions. Van Schoonbeke enjoyed close 
relations with the city government, which he en- 
couraged with bribes and shady deals. In time he 
was done in by his former co-conspirators. Soly 
describes this, but does not entertain inter- 
pretations that could place his subject in a less 
important, more dependent role. Soly’s recon- 
structions of the profitability of Van Schoonbeke’s 
enterprises occasionally pass the boundary of the 
plausible. His long-windedness and repetitiveness 
also detract from the book. This remains a vastly 
impressive work. It offers a rare glimpse into the 
operating methods and economic environment of a 
sixteenth-century entrepreneur who combined ex- 
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ceptional ability with otherwise very ordinary 
characteristics. A short French summary is in- 
cluded. 
i JAN DE VRIES 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


CLAUDE BRUNEEL. La mortalité dans les campagnes: Le 
duché de Brabant aux XVE et XVIIE siècles. In two 
volumes. (Université de Louvain, Recueil de Tra- 
vaux d’Histoire et de Philologie, Sixth Series, 
number 10.) Louvain: Bureau du Recueil, Bibli- 
othéque de |’Université. 1977. Pp. lxiv, 777; 97. 
1,800F. 


This massive study exhausts the vital data of 
twenty-seven Belgian parishes for the period 1600- 
1796, draws on twenty-five more in detailing the 
periods of highest mortality, analyzes forty-eight 
published genealogies and monastic necrologies, 
and systematically compares its findings with oth- 
ers for Western Europe. It is also a compendium of 
methods that are explained in detail and applied: 
intensive source criticism (especially ages at death 
given in the parish registers); grouping of parishes 
by quality of infant death registration (the author 
` constructs an index that reflects mortality levels of 
the few best registers but uses the others to exclude 
their random variation); study of yearly fluctua- 
tions using residuals from linear trends; detailed 
examination of each short period of unusually high 
mortality, using all available sources; study of 
changing seasonal variations; age-specific mortal- 
ity, including a meticulous breakdown of infant 
mortality; calculation of life expectancy at certain 
ages, using model life tables; and a study of the 
mechanisms of the major killers (plague, dysen- 
tery, and food shortage) in light of both parish 
register figures and modern medical knowledge. 
Claude Bruneel finds that yearly and seasonal 
fluctuations diminished somewhat as dysentery re- 
placed the plague after the 1660s as the major 
epidemic disease, only to be challenged in the 
eighteenth century by less spectacular killers such 
as influenza, tuberculosis, and smallpox. But this 
transformation was far from complete, and the 
apparent statistical trends are upset by two out- 
breaks of dysentery, possibly “archaic,” in the late 
eighteenth century. He finds little direct correla- 
tion between high grain prices and periods of peak 
mortality (though here his statistical analysis 
could be refined considerably). Infant mortality 
improved slightly, that of adults not at all, but that 
of children aged one to ten dropped significantly. 
The proportion of adults in the population in- 
creased, as did overall life expectancy from birth. 
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Bruneel does not find these modest improve- 
ments sufficient to explain the doubling of Bra- 
bant’s population in the eighteenth century, and 
he suggests, without further development, that fer- 
tility must be the cause. But fertility increase 
would have swollen the younger, not the older, 
part of the population unless it occurred in the first 
part of the eighteenth century and then stopped. 
Bruneel alludes to but does not summarize the 
fertility studies for his region. If fertility did rise, 
was Brabant, like neighboring Flanders, a zone of 
rural industry, of ‘“‘protoindustrialization,” with 
early and fecund marriages among rural workers? 
Bruneel’s brief look at the province’s economy 
does not suggest this. Furthermore, some toying 
with possible growth and reproduction rates 
would be necessary to see just how much growth 
his modest drop in child mortality coudd explain. It 
is understandable, in view of his already mon- 
umental labors, that he stopped when his eccle- 
siastical sources did; but it would have been pos- 
sible, without great additional work, at least to 
link his data with the published mortality statistics 
of the nineteenth century, when mortality did pre- 
sumably fall greatly. 

Bruneel’s work, despite its predeliction for tech- 
nique and analysis rather than interpretation, im- 
plicitly contradicts Thomas McKeown’s grand hy- 
potheses that declining mortality from infectious 
diseases was the cause of growth and that the 
causes of this decline in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries can be adequately deduced from 
study of nineteenth-century causes of death, with- 
out the need for laborious microdemographic stud- 
ies. La mortalité dans les campagnes is the largest and 
most thorough summa yet on the collective mecha- 
nisms of death in a region of preindustrial Europe 
outside Scandinavia, and, aside from a couple of 
omissions, it is a model of method—one to be 
referred to, however, rather than imitated, in its 
luxury of procedural detail. 

THOMAS FOX 
McNeese State University 


ANDRE BOLAND. Le procès de la révolution belge: Adolphe 
Bartels, 1802-1862. (Facultés Universitaires Notre- 
Dame de la Paix, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres, number 56.) Namur: 
Presses Universitaires de Namur. 1977. Pp. 316. 


Under the most favorable circumstances biogra- 
phies prove difficult to write. Political biographies 
of minor characters who played secondary roles in 
the events of their time are even more difficult. 
When the biographer sees in his hero’s proposals’ 
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the prefiguration of still unresolved social, politi- 
cal, and ethnic problems, objectivity suffers. 

Adolphe Bartels, by any standard of judgment, 
played only a minor role in the history of Belgium 
in the nineteenth century. In the Belgian Revolu- 
tion itself he had no role since he was in exile in 
France at the time. Only after the crucial days of 
September 1830 did he re-enter Belgium at the 
head of a small band of volunteers. He proceeded 
to Bruges intent. upon securing that city’s adher- 
ence to the new revolutionary government. Upon 
his arrival he learned that the object of his efforts 
had already been achieved by others. Indeed, that 
seemed to be the history of his life. Each of his 
goals were more completely fulfilled by others. 
Receiving no recognition for his efforts from the 
revolutionary government and finding himself 
without means to influence the political course of 
the revolution, he retired again to France in a self- 
imposed exile. 

A convert to the Catholic faith, Bartels was a 
liberal, a democrat, and a republican. His back- 
ground was that of a petit-bourgeois. As the ideal- 
ist in his family, he forsook a business career for 
one of writing. Both his brothers enjoyed financial 
success. A follower of the Abbé de Lamennais, he 
was convinced that the new Belgian state should 
be a liberal democratic republic. In this objective 
he had no following among Catholics. To Boland, 
Bartels was the Catholic counterpart to de Potter, 
a liberal who also wanted a republic. He sees in 
Bartels’s views a program for continuing revolu- 
tion, that is, social reform. 

The work is scholarly and well written. It follows 
traditional historical methodology. The author has 
exhaustively researched manuscript and printed 
sources in the major archival depositories of Bel- 
gium, France, and Holland. His bibliography 
shows that he consulted the established works on 
the Belgian Revolution, on Lamennais, and on de 
Potter. In these areas he offers no new revelations 
or syntheses. His secondary sources are largely the 
works of twentieth-century Catholic liberal 
writers. The biography, we learn, was many years 
in preparation. 

For the student of the Belgian Revolution the 
book should be read inasmuch as it offers a Catho- 
lic, democratic, liberal perspective that is lacking 
in the works of Pirenne, de Moulin, van Kalken, 
Juste, and a host of others. To the student of 
contemporary Belgian affairs the book is more 
important, for Bartels’s program of social action 
parallels that of the Christian Democratic Party. If 
Belgian historians do choose the occasion of the 
approaching one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of their country’s independence to re-examine crit- 
ically their revolution, they might well test ac- 
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cepted positions by methods other than the tradi- 
tional ones. Myths exist in all histories. 
JOHN W. ROONEY, JR. 
Marquette University 


MICHAEL F. METCALF. Russia, England and Swedish 
Party Politics, 1762-1766: The Interplay between Great 
Power Diplomacy and Domestic Politics during Sweden’s 
Age of Liberty. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield. 1977. Pp. viii, 278. $35.00. 


Michael F. Metcalf’s book is actually a doctoral 
dissertation prepared and written at the University 
of Stockholm within the context of a graduate/ 
postgraduate research project entitled “The De- 
velopment of a Party System: Parties, Parlia- 
mentary Practice and Parliamentary Ideas in Swe- 
den, 1680-1772.” As: such it contains both the 
strengths, academically speaking, and weaknesses, 
from a stylistic point of view, of a regular dis- 
sertation. 

The author has been very diligent and has in- 
vested a great amount of work into this research 
project, which is rather limited in scope. Metcalf 
has done résearch not only in the archives of Swe- 
den and England, as one would normally expect, 
but also considerable additional work in the Dan- 
ish, French, East German, Dutch, and Soviet ar- 
chives (which are normally closed to foreigners). 
This fact alone adds additional value to this book. 
Metcalf has also used all available printed sources 
and secondary works in English, Swedish, French, 
German, and Russian. Metcalf’s footnoting is me- 
ticulous and copious, and his bibliography and 
indexing are excellent. The author adjusts all the 
dates to the Gregorian calendar and spells all 
names, with the exception of certain monarchs, in 
the native language, which this reviewer finds 
commendable. 

The so-called Age of Liberty (1718-71) is a 
rather obscure but interesting period in Swedish 
history. Its principal characteristics are the gen- 
eral decline of Sweden as a European power, seri- 
ous economic travail, the absence of strong rulers, 
a constitutional experiment with the emergence of 
a two-party system (“Caps” and “‘Hats”), and 
foreign interference in the form of subsidies, 
bribes, and pressures. The differences between the 
Caps and Hats were no clearer than the differences 
between Republicans and Democrats in the mod- 
ern U.S., but, generally speaking, the Hats were 
more sensitive to the problems of national prestige 
and defense, favored strong protective economit 
policy, and tended to be pro-French, while the 
Caps were more realistic and pacifistic in their 
foreign policy and tended to be more or less pro- 
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Russian. The Hats were vaguely identified with 
the upper aristocracy and commercial groups, 
while the Caps were mostly lower aristocrats, 
clergymen, farmers, and members of the court. 

Metcalf chooses a very limited period (1762-66), 
associated more or less with the advent of Cath- 
erine IJ to the throne of Russia and vigorous Rus- 
sian foreign policy. The Hats were dominant on 
the Swedish scene from 1739 to 1765, while the 
Caps came to power in 1765. The author attempts 
to determine the amount of influence that foreign 
courts mustered during this period of transition by 
way of large sums of money to support one or the 
other of the competing Swedish political parties. 
He takes issue with some recent historians who 
play down the significance of foreign powers and 
foreign gold, and reaches the conclusion; to no 
one’s surprise, that foreign money used to finance 
Swedish parties and politicians indeed played 
some role in shaping Swedish foreign policy. With- 
out Russian and British subsidies the Caps would 
not have been in a position to compete with the 
French-supported Hats when it came to maintain- 
ing a plurality in the House of Nobles. 

Considering the sad fact that, with a few mostly 
outdated exceptions, only general surveys of Swed- 
ish history are available to English readers, this 
book is a welcome addition to our rather meager 
collection of detailed studies in Swedish history. 

EDGAR ANDERSON 
San Jose State University 


PETER CLAUS HARTMANN. Geld als Instrument eu- 
ropäischer Machtpolitik im Zeitalter des Merkantilismus: 
Studien zu den finanziellen und politischen Beziehungen 
der Wittelsbacher Territorien Kurbayern, Kurpfalz und 
Kurkéln mit Frankreich und dem Kaiser von 1715 bis 
1740. (Studien zur Bayerischen Verfassungs- und 
Sozialgeschichte, number 8.) Munich: Kommis- 
sion für Bayerische Landesgeschichte. 1978. Pp. xi, 
284. 


The author of this book, a young German histo- 
rian born in 1940, is a staff-member of the 
Deutsches Historisches Institut in Paris and a spe- 
cialist in modern and recent European history. He 
has written short pieces on the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the German youth movement and National 
Socialist education, and France under German oc- 
cupation in 1941. He is also the compiler of a useful 
guide to Paris archives and libraries that harbor 
materials for the study of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 

In the work under. review, a Habilitationsschrift, 
Peter Claus Hartmann takes up anew themes he 
developed in his 1967 Munich dissertation, “Die 
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Finanz- und Subsidienpolitik des Kurfürsten Max 
Emanuel von Bayern und der kurbayerische Ge- 
sandte in Paris, Comte D’Albert-Fiirst Grimberg- 
hen,” and in eight articles published between 1968 
and 1973. 

The author addresses the following topics: the 
economic and political structure of the Wittels- 
bach territories, Bavaria, Cologne, and the Palati- 
nate, in the early eighteenth century; the foreign 
policy of Bavaria and Cologne from the end of the 
War of the Spanish Succession to 1724; the policy 
of the Wittelsbach principalities in 1724-26, the 
period of the renversement des alliances inaugurated 
by the Treaty of Vienna in 1725; the relations of 
the Wittelsbach states with France, 1726-33; and 
the relations of those states with France and the 
emperor between :733 and the death of Karl VI in 
1740. 

Hartmann’s thesis breaks down into four parts 
and a corollary. The Wittelsbach states lacked the 
economic and military strength to be truly sover- 
eign, even by eighteenth-century standards; they 
were overwhelmingly dependent on French (or 
Austrian) subsidies. These states were unable, in 
view of their inherent weakness and Austrian op- 
position, to create a third force in Germany be- 
tween 1724 and 1726. They were, moreover, in- 
capable of presenting an effective alternative to the 
election of another Habsburg emperor in 1740. In 
the long term, the failure of the Wittelsbachs to 
create a third force opened the way to the baneful 
rise of Prussia after 1740. And the French policy of 
subsidies not only failed to produce results in 1740 
but also deranged the Bourbon fiscal structure and 
thus contributed to the outbreak of revolution in 
1789. 

Using a wealth of archival and secondary 
sources, the author argues his thesis in elegant 
fashion. There are interesting details on the me- 
chanics of the payment of the ultimately unpro- 
ductive subsidies. The book includes a brief annex 
of diplomatic documents from the period 1728-40, 
a twelve-page bibiliography, and indexes of per- 
sons, places, and things. There are several simple 
(and therefore useful) tables and graphs on com- 
parative national strengths and methods of pay- 
ment and a somewhat smudgy but necessary map 
of the scattered Wittelsbach lands. The map, bur- 
ied. in the middle of the book, is not handy for 
immediate reference. Indeed, there is no table of 
contents for the graphic materials. The work is 
well written and beautifully produced, with few 
misprints of the type that tend to creep into polyg- 
lot footnotes and bibliographies. It is, in sum, a 
valuable contribution to the diplomatic-financial 
history of the age of absolutism and “mercantil- 
ism” and a worthy addition to the literature in the 
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Rankean tradition of the history of relations 

among states, as modified by the structuralism of 

Bloch, Febvre, Braudel, and their disciples. 
RICHARD H. THOMPSON 
Bloomington, Indiana 


NOTKER HAMMERSTEIN. Aufklärung und katholisches 
Reich: Untersuchungen zur Universitatsreform und Politik 
katholischer Territorien des Heiligen Römischen Reichs 
deutscher Nation im 18. Jahrhundert. (Historische For- 
schungen, number 12.) Berlin: Duncker and Hum- 
blot. 1977. Pp. 276. DM 78. 


Notker Hammerstein’s new book sustains the 
thesis of his Jus und Hislorie (1972), in which he 
treated the reform of the German Protestant uni- 
versities at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
and their adaptations to the world of Aufklärung 
and absolutism.. Hammerstein attributed that re- 
form to the example of Halle and Thomasius, the 
modernization of the law curriculum, and the rise 
of law to replace theology as the dominant faculty 
in the university. From this standard inter- 
pretation he drew more controversial conclusions. 
Hammerstein portrayed Göttingen as a mere con- 
tinuation of the Halle pattern and denied it any 
fundamentally innovative role; he minimized the 
impact of Christian Wolff; and he seemed to dis- 
miss by silence the importance of Pietism or ratio- 
nalism as agents of important curricular reform. 

Having traced in Jus und Historie the dissemina- 
tion of the Halle reforms through the Protestant 
universities, Hammerstein assesses in the volume 
under review the extent to which German-speak- 
ing Catholic universities subsequently adopted 
these reforms. His interpretation holds a middle 
ground between that of Protestant publicists, who 
formerly denounced the Catholic universities as 
centers of obscurantism hostile to the Enlighten- 
ment, and more recent revisionists, who dismiss 
these condemnations as groundless bigotry. Only 
the hapless university at Cologne remained wholly 
untouched by Protestant innovations, he notes, 
while Ingolstadt, Mainz, Würzburg, and Bamberg 
belatedly remodeled their law curriculum along 
Protestant lines. Hammerstein portrays the Jesuits 
as the chief obstacles everywhere to reform. The 
agents of reform, on the other hand, were legal 
scholars, such as Johann Ickstatt, Johann Horix, 
and Franz Schrétter, and their absolutist patrons, 
the Schénborn family at Mainz, Max Joseph in 
Bavaria, and Maria Theresa. 

Catholics did not merely adopt Protestant in- 
novations in toto. Christian Wolff had far greater 
impact on Catholic than Protestant universities. 
The disciplines of canon law, natural law, Jus 
publicum universale, and forms of erudite history 
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were marginal disciplines in the Protestant univer- 
sities but fundamental innovations for the Catholic 
ones. Above all, the Catholic world failed to adopt 
the ideals of Lehr- and Lernfreiheit espoused. at 
Halle, and it rarely extended to its professors the 
freedom from censorship taken for granted at 
Göttingen. Especially in Austria, Catholic univer- 
sity reform was Aufklärung imposed from above 
by princes mobilizing the universities to their own 
needs and subduing theological opposition in the 
process. 

Although Hammerstein’s new work marks a 
valuable contribution to university historiography, 
it shares many of the liabilities of Jus und Historie, 
including that of largely ignoring innovations ema- 
nating from outside the law faculties. His is a 
highly specialized and intellectualized concept of 
reform, to be traced through the textual analysis of 
reform tracts and measured through the creation 
of new nominal professorships. We hear little 
about the realities of enrollment figures, financing, 
or the demand for graduates. And the book suffers 
from long-windedness, a defect that casual readers 
will find partially offset by an excellent summary 
chapter. 

R. STEVEN TURNER 
University of New Brunswick 


DETLEF K. MULLER. Soztalstruktur und Schulsystem: As- 
pekte zum Strukturwandel des Schulwesens im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. (Studien zum Wandel von Gesellschaft 
und Bildung im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, num- 
ber 7.) Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
1977. Pp. 849. DM 140. 


This is the most massive study of the nineteenth- 
century German schoo! system to appear in gener- 
ations, and it is a most ambitious analysis of the 
relationship between German social structure and 
school development. It is an admirable product of 
years of diligent research, careful statistical analy- 
sis, and application of social science concepts to 
German educational history. It is a bibliographical 
and statistical mine for students of the Prussian 
school stystem: tables, notes, and lists of sources 
take up over 500 out of 849 pages. 

In fact this work is really twa volumes in one: the 
first, written in prose, traces the rise of the Prus- 
sian school system from the late eighteenth to the 
early twentieth century; the second, written in 
mathematical formulas and time-series tables, an- 
alyzes such variables as male school population, 
educational “chances,” intergenerational social 
mobility, finances, and other factors pertinent to 
schooling and social structure. Both parts contain 
informative and pioneering work. Yet both have 
limitations that reduce the usefulness of the book. 
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The limitations of the statistical portion derive 
from Detlef K. Miiller’s almost exclusive reliance 
on evidence from the city of Berlin in the period 
1828-1914. One can hardly fault the exhaustiveness 
of the analysis—in some respects, too much infor- 
mation is reproduced here—or fail to sympathize 
with the author’s dilemma in trying to find contin- 
uous useful figures. But one can equally well doubt 
the typicality of a school system catering to the 
population of an immense city disproportionately 
packed with both industrial workers and govern- 
ment functionaries. 

The first part of the book does not, however, 
depend directly on the second; instead, it describes 
the evolution of the Prussian school system as a 
whole. This in itself is a worthy and useful service. 
The limitation of this part lies in the themes that 
hold the analysis together, all of which can be 
traced back to the author’s implicit assumption 
that schools ought to be the major vehicles for 
social mobility. Müller doggedly proceeds through 
his first twelve chapters to demonstrate that this 
role was not filled by the developing German 
school system and that it even reduced the chances 
for such mobility as it grew and diversified. This 
argument amounts to a backward projection of 
current criticisms of the “undemocratic” West 
German school system and its roots in the nine- 
teenth century. But it begs at least two serious 
questions: what objective needs beyond a desire 
for social stability motivated the changes in 
schools in an admittedly “undemocratic” society? 
What is a “democratic” school system? 

Miiller serves us well by analyzing and quoting 
extensively from the writings of school reformers, 
administrators, teachers, and pedagogical theo- 
rists. But he displays a regrettable penchant for 
dismissing discussions of educational goals as 
“veiled social interest politics.” It is laudable to 
redress the suppression of this factor in so much of 
the older literature on German educational his- 
tory. But the redressing is done with so much 
overkill that other valid factors in educational 
change are not duly considered. It is this “aspect,” 
mentioned in the subtitle, that chiefly limits the 
scope of this impressive contribution to social and 
educational history. 

CHARLES E. MCCLELLAND 
University of New Mexico 


JOACHIM PASCHEN. Demokratische Vereine und preus- 
sischer Staat: Entwicklung und Unterdrückung der de- 
mokratischen Bewegung während der Revolution von 
1848/49. (Studien zur Modernen Geschichte, num- 
ber 22.) Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1977. Pp. 
182. DM 56. 
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The subject of this study consists of the radical 
political associations in Prussia during the 1848-49 
period and constitutes volume twenty-two of the 
series “Studien zur modernen Geschichte,” edited 
by Fritz Fischer, Klaus-Detlev Grothusen, and 
Giinter Moltmann. The author, Joachim Paschen, 
has undertaken a thorough study of the relevant 
archives, not only in the German Federal Republic 
but also in the German Democratic Republic. He 
draws both on the minutes of the associations and 
on the reports written by the authorities. The po- 
litical associations were certainly an important 
factor in the period under review. The book deals - 
with those associations that called themselves “de- 
mokratisch” (or something similar) rather than 
“konstitutionell,” that is to say radical rather than 
moderate liberal. Although the distinction be- 
tween the two groups was often somewhat blurred, 
it had acquired a certain validity even before the 
revolutions of 1848-49. Some hitherto accepted 
generalizations stand up against the detailed infor- 
mation. The moderate liberals were mainly the 
party of the middle class and the upper middle 
class, whereas the radicals had their principal base 
of support among the lower strata. The moderate 
liberal program emphasized political and constitu- 
tional issues, whereas the radicals put social ques- 
tions in the foreground. But the author shows that 
one should not necessarily equate the “democrats” 
with republicans; not all of them were committed 
to a republic. He produces evidence, too, that col- 
laboration between the parliamentary and the ex- 
traparliamentary opposition was not as smooth 
and cordial as has sometimes been thought. Often 
the two groups were jealous of each other. Indeed, 
a close examination of the Left reveals that it was 
far less united than appeared from the outside. 
There were great difficulties in securing general 
agreement on a detailed program, for example, 
concerning social and economic questions. Noth- 
ing would be more erroneous than to perceive the 
radicals of 1848 as supporters of a welfare state. 
Curiously enough, the Left and the authorities 
entertained the same misconception: both exag- 
gerated the strength of radicalism. Many of the 
measures that the government took against the. 
Left appear in retrospect as excessive and unneces- 
sary. It is unfortunate that the conservatives often 
had no other weapon against radical ideas than 
censorship, arrests, and repression. Surely the au- 
thorities sometimes had a good case against the 
radicals, which they allowed to go by default. 
They did have a duty to maintain law and order 
against those forces of the Left that threatened it. 
The author is good on the microstory and stimu- 
lating on macrohistorical development. But he is 
unable to spell out all his assumptions in a short 
tract. It is unfortunate that he does not allow the 
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conservatives to argue their case, instead of writing 
them off as “reactionaries.” 
FRANK EYCK 
University of Calgary 


RICHARD J. EVANS, editor. Society and Politics in Wil- 
helmine Germany. New York: Barnes and Noble. 


1978. Pp. 305. $19.50. 


In his introduction to this volume of essays by ten 
young British historians, Richard J. Evans ex- 
plains that their purpose is to expand the study of 
Wilhelmine society into hitherto neglected chan- 
nels. While acknowledging a debt to the middle 
generation of German historians, Evans claims 
that they have concentrated too narrowly on the 
manipulative Prussian elite and have disregarded 
the Wilhelmine period’s liberal, progressive 
trends, its regional diversity, its grass roots move- 
ments, and the role of the Center Party. By focus- 
ing too much on the antecedents of National So- 
cialism, they have overlooked the historical 
continuity between the Wilhelmine and contempo- 
rary periods. The contributors to this volume pro- 
pose to remedy this situation. 

How well do they succeed? The four essays deal- 
ing directly or indirectly with the Center achieve 
their purpose totally. Three treat that party’s am- 
biguous role in the liberalization and democrat- 
ization of German politics; two are set in Bavaria; 
one demonstrates the growth of grass roots peas- 
ants’ organizations. The discussion of the Bavar- 
ian Peasant Leagues and their influence on the 
Center’s agricultural program raises the wider 
question of the political mobilization, not only of 
the peasants, but of the Mittelstand. Contrary to the 
view that these groups were politically integrated 
by a governmental Sammlungspolitik, Geoff Eley 
suggests that they had their own independent de- 
mands, which they inflicted upon the elitist leaders 
of political and economic interest organizations. In 
his view, further study of the rising Wilhelmine 
Mittelstand would increase our understanding of 
events in the 1930s. As Arno Mayer has recently 
argued, such research would also deepen our in- 
sight into contemporary society. One last article 
on middle-class organizations—Evans’s summary 
of German feminist history—acts as an intellectual 
hors d'oeuvre; it whets the appetite for his recent two 
books on the same subject. f 

Two of the three final essays on the working 
class and the Social Democrats are chiefly valuable 
for raising questions. To what degree was the la- 
bor movement fragmented and spontaneous rather 
than well organized and disciplined? How did this 
lack of coherence affect work actions and labor 
politics? What was the extent, motivation, and 
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composition of working-class radicalism both be- 
fore and after 1918? Lastly, Alex Hall ’s exposure of 
the Socialists’ ambivalence toward their own 
youth movement during the Wilhelmine period 
aptly demonstrates the long history of the current 
difficulties between that party and many of its 
youthful adherents. 

This book is a handy package for introducing 
this group of British historians to a public wider 
than that which assiduously scans the scholarly 
journals. Although the authors rely on a large fund 
of archival sources, many of the essays suffer from 
a lack of organizational and conceptual clarity. 
Some parallel the contributors’ previous books and 
articles too closely. Nevertheless, the group has 
rendered a service to all German historians by 
explicitly devoting an entire volume to increasing 
the scope of inquiry into Wilhelmine society and 
politics. 

BEVERLY HECKART 
Central Washington University 


HARTMUT KONIG. Bismarck als Reichskanzler: Seine 
Beurteilung in der sowjetischen und der DDR-Geschichts- 
schreibung.’ (Dissertationen zur Neueren Ge- 
schichte, number 3.) Cologne: Béhlau Verlag. 
1978. Pp. ix, 294. DM 45. - 


According to Hartmut König Soviet and East Ger- 
man. historiography have not been appreciated 
properly in the West. They are not, he claims, as 
sterile or as tightly handcuffed to party ideology 
and politics as many Westerners would claim. Kö- 
nig argues that Communist historiography has, on 
the contrary, gone beyond the emphasis on diplo- 
macy and personality, which he sees as the hall- 
mark of West German historiography. Marxist 
methodology in the Soviet Union and East Ger- 
many fruitfully stresses the primacy of socioeco- 
nomic factors in historical development; it recog- 
nizes certain historical laws and yet seeks to 
integrate the great historical personality into the 
historical process. The author seeks to make his 
case for the richness of Marxist ‘historiography 
using Bismarck, the imperial chancellor, as the 
focus for his discussion. Bismarck is merely a con- 
venient specimen for this analysis of historical 
writing in the Soviet Union and East Germany. 
The reader learns nothing new about the Iron 
Chancellor, but he does become acquainted with a 
variety of Marxist interpretations of Bismarck’s 
policies and personality. The title of the book is 
thus somewhat misleading. 

_The major part of the book consists of a dis- 
cussion of Bismarck-related issues taken up by 
historians in the USSR and East Germany. These 
issues include German unification and Bismarck’s 
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role in that development, his foreign and domestic 
policies, and his significance for German political 
development. König then investigates—too cursor- 
ily—the relationship between the writing of his- 
tory and political developments in the Soviet 
Union. (He fails to undertake a similar analysis of 
East German historiography.) Not surprisingly, he 
finds, for example, that in the Stalin era Bis- 
marck’s personality received more attention and 
appreciation than in either the pre- or post-Stalin 
eras. He concludes that Soviet Bismarck historiog- 
raphy has not remained within the limits estab- 
lished by Marx, Engels, and Lenin. König views it 
as a dynamic process, charactérized by “‘dialec- 
tical progress in understanding the period 1871- 
1890” (p. 250). 

Kénig’s book (his dissertation) is well organized 
and well written. His desire to facilitiate greater 
appreciation of the flexibility, independence, and 
fruitfulness of Marxist historical writing is laud- 
able. The presentation of his case, however, leaves 
something to be desired. König’s central problem 
is partiality. Instead of judiciously analyzing the 
strengths and weaknesses of Marxist historiogra- 
phy, he presents the reader with an unsubstan- 
tiated argument. He fails to criticize questionable 
assertions made by Soviet and East German histo- 
rians. He does not comment on the claims that 
there was a viable alternative to Prussian unifica- 
tion of Germany or that Bismarck sought destruc- 
tion of Germany’s rivals in order to establish Ger- 
man hegemony in Europe. Presumably, the author 
agrees with these as well as other debatable asser- 
tions. On a number of occasions, however, he does 
suggest that Soviet historians have not advanced 
beyond the perceptive comments made by Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin. Thus Kénig leaves the reader 
to ponder what it is that Soviet historiography has 
done to extend our understanding of Bismarck. 
König suggests, however, that East German stud- 
ies have been more fruitful than Soviet ones: their 
authors have been more faithful to the Marxist- 
Leninist creed (less emphasis on diplomacy and 
personality) and more thorough in their investiga- 
tion of sources than the Soviets. But these ideol- 
ogy-burdened studies do not receive sufficient at- 
tention, nor does the author explain how they have 
compensated for the supposed shortcomings of 
West German historiography. 

Kénig’s criticism of West German historians 
goes too far. Admittedly, not all have jumped on 
‘the socioeconomic bandwagon. But such pluralism 
is good and distinguishes West German histori- 
ography from its counterparts in the USSR and 
East Germany. No one can deny the innovative 
spirit and the dynamic, if not aggressive, con- 
troversies that have characterized the West Ger- 
man historical profession since the early 1960s. If 
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anything, East European historiography has been 
unimaginative and has been forced to respond (see 


. the essay by T. P. Koops in Die Funktion der Ge- 


schichle in unserer Zeit) to West German methodologi- 
cal advances. König is too much a missionary and 
not enough an impartial observer. 

The book is not without merit. The author 
brings together some interesting comments con- 
cerning Bismarck. He familiarizes the reader with 
some Soviet historians, their works, and their shift- 
ing perspectives (as their political environment 
changes). Above all, Kénig encourages the reader 
to view Marxist historiography with an open 
mind. 

JUERGEN DOERR 
St. Thomas University 


LOUIS L. SNYDER. Roots of German Nationalism. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1978. Pp. 
x, 309. $17.50. 


This book illustrates well the basic work of Louis 
L. Snyder, who has, over a generation, written and 
edited many books on nationalism and race, par- 
ticularly of the German varieties, and has become 
a renowned authority. The book contains thirteen 
essays, six heretofore unpublished and seven pub- 
lished previously in scholarly journals but here 
somewhat revised in order to relate them more 
closely to German nationalism. The essays demon- 
strate the wide reading and research behind Sny- 
der’s books. 

In his own words Snyder’s purpose in this vol- 
ume is to “throw light on various aspects of Ger- 
man nationalism by combining some of my articles 
and lectures with additional material written espe- 
cially for this study” (p. viii). The essays cover the 
“ism” chronologically from the early nineteenth 
century to the present. Snyder’s approach is ‘‘plu- 
ralistic”; his interpretations are largely in the tra- 
dition of Carlton Hayes and Hans Kohn, both of 
whom, especially the latter, he admires. Snyder 
writes chiefly on the scholarly level of lectures for 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. If 
much of the content does not appear to be new, 
this is perhaps because Snyder and others, partic- 
ularly after the rise of Hitler, have done so much 
work on German nationalism that the results are 
well known. Snyder’s new book, however, does 
add here and there to what is generally known. 

The essays cover many of the varieties of nation- 
alism (especially German): the economic national- 
ism of Friedrich List and the Zollverein and the 
cultural nationalism of the Grimm brothers; the 
national political consolidation of Germany 
through Bismarck, an episode in German expan- 
sion—the penetration of South West Africa (1880- 
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85)—and the ridiculous controversy over German 
prohibition of American pork imports (1878-91); 
Bismarck’s “German” authoritarianism as seen in 
the denial of his son’s request to marry the Prin- 
cess Carolath and in the refusal to accept an 
American House of Representatives resolution 
lauding Bismarck’s enemy Edward Lasker; the 
popular nationalistic myths perpetuated by the 
medals of Karl Götz (here illustrated); the horrible 
“detritus” of Hitler’s nationalism; a tribute to the 
work of Hans Kohn; the relationship of the Lo- 
renz, Ardway, and Morris (Snyder’s term LAM) 
guesses on the aggressive nature of people to Ger- 
mans; and some reflections on German national- 
ism after 1945. 

Perhaps the best chapter is on the Grimm. broth- 
ers, the most impassioned chapters are those on 
Hitler, and the least convincing one (through no 
fault of Snyder) is on man’s aggressiveness. The 
chapter on the Grimms shows (on the basis of the 
research of Heinz Rolleke) that their superb Mär- 
chen, including “The Sleeping Beauty,” often came 
from Charles Perrault of France and through 
French Huguenots. This reviewer’s interest was 
greatest in the section devoted to the question: was 
Bismarck a German nationalist or a Prussian- 
Junker-statist? Over twenty years ago (April 1955) 
Otto Pflanze, then at the University of Massachu- 
setts, published a judicious article in this journal 
that surveyed the state of the question at that time. 
The judgments of scholars, among them Friedrich 
Meinecke, Hans Rothfels, and Gerhard Ritter, 
were then divided; and they still are. Snyder calls 
Bismarck an “apostle of nationalism,” but was he 
until 1866 chiefly a Prussian-Junker-monarchist- 
statist who thereafter became a German national- 
ist or at least used national feeling to unify Ger- 
many, although he did not believe in uniting all 
Germans and was not an absurd socialist? 

This reviewer so often agrees with Snyder that 
he finds it difficult to be critical. But did not Ger- 
man nationalism take root earlier than the nine- 
teenth century? Can one speak of what the German 
people believed? Is not the article “the” too often 
used when “a” or no article would be more accu- 
rate? Snyder’s prose is clear but does he need 
phrases like “chain reaction” or “wheels in mo- 
tion”? Snyder detests Hitler and the Nazis (as 
does this reviewer), but does the description of 
“this narcissistic, sadomasochistic and necrophilic 
Fuehrer” (p. 277) sound like a sound historical 
judgment? These few caveats aside, one will profit 
from Snyder’s discussion of the issues he so pro- 
vocatively raises; and certainly his Roots will be 
cited again and again both on nationalism in gen- 
eral and on the German varieties. 

BOYD C. SHAFER 
University of Arizona 
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MANFRED RAUH. Die Parlamentarisierung des Deutschen 
Reiches. (Beiträge zur Geschichte des Parlamenta- 
rismus und der Politischen Parteien, number 60.) 
Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1977. Pp. 533. DM 78. 


In his second study of Germany’s parlia- 
mentarization, focusing upon 1909-14, Rauh uses 
many novel sources from provincial archives. But 
the study is almost a counterargument to the find- 
ings—repeatedly termed unfounded assertions 
(pp. 9-14, 289-91 )—of the “critical” school of Ger- 
man history (Wehler, Berghahn). Rauh challenges 
the view that the structural deficiencies of the 
Kaiserreich made reform impossible, as well as the 
concept of the primacy of internal affairs. In pres- 
enting his own ideas, Rauh claims to have devel- 
oped a more sophisticated type of historical analy- 
sis than any social-structural school offers. He 
seeks to prove two related theses. First, the 
Kaiserreich was undergoing a “silent parlia- 
mentarization”’ in the years before the First World 
War. Second, the events that brought Germany a 
parliamentary system in 1918 were not advanta- 
geous to the “ripening of democracy” in Germany. 
While most historians of modern Germany would 
agree with the latter assertion, given the hindsight 
of the Weimar Republic, few would accept Rauh’s 
assessment of the revolution of 1918 as unnecessary 
for Germany’s parliamentarization, even in the 
form of a constitutional monarchy. Especially sus- 
pect is Rauh’s implication that the conservative 
elites were prepared to accept such a parlia- 
mentarization. 

Rauh presents the thesis that Germany under- 
went a “silent parliamentarization” through 
highly selected events. For example, he tries to 
show how the hegemony of Prussia was dissolved 
within the Bundesrat and replaced by the pre- 
eminence of the Reich chancellor and national 
cabinet. With test cases regarding taxation powers 
(Schiffahrisabgabe and Wertzuwachssteuer) he at- 
tempts to illustrate the Reich’s and the parlia- 
ment’s growth in power. The argument depends 
upon the extent to which the political parties were 
consulted in formulating legislation and how the 
responsibility of the chancellor increased, almost 
to a public accountability. In order to maintain 
that these changes brought Germany to the “edge 
of a parliamentary system,” Rauh has to perform 
some verbal acrobatics. He becomes almost an 
apologist when discussing the meaning of a non- 
confidence vote by parliament, the constitutional 
system for Alsace-Lorraine, or the lack of change 
in the three-class Prussian voting system—all 
those issues on which much more was said than 
done. Undoubtedly, Rauh has added a novel di- 
mension to an understanding of recent German 
history, namely, by demonstrating that the Bis- 
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marckian system as focused in the Bundesrat had 
disappeared by 1909. But he has not shown clearly 
what he claims was on the other side of the coin: 
the weakened Bundesrat was on the way to being 
incorporated into a democratic system (p. 144). He 
has not paid attention to the possibility that the 
Prussian elites found in an increasingly centralized 
national state (for that is primarily what he has 
shown well) their best protection against social 
change, a perspective that would support Rauh’s 
opponents in the primacy-of-internal-politics 
school. His own focus upon the process of politics 
can hardly serve as a means to counter analyses 
that set the political conflicts in the larger setting 
of classes, economic interests, and social relation- 
ships. Rauh offers a corrective to an overly de- 


terministic approach, but his account does not. 


warrant the claims made in the lengthy preface 
and footnotes. 
D. K. BUSE 
Laurentian University 


HSI-HUEY LIANG. The Sino-German Connection: Alexan- 
der von Falkenhausen between China and Germany, 1900- 
1941. (Van Gorcum’s Historical Library, number 
94.) Assen, The Netherlands: Van Gorcum. 1978. 
Pp. xv, 229. f 39.50. 


Although the process of modernization is only an 
underlying theme of The Sino-German Connection: 
Alexander von Falkenhausen between China and Germany, 
1900-1941, the social groups that formed the ele- 
ments of Sino-German relations during the inter- 
war years were inextricably involved in change. 
Written as social history, this is a study of inter- 
cultural relations that provides a framework 
within which the author shapes his controversial 
thesis of a Sino-German “partnership . . . that was 
never consummated” (p. xi) and that “produced 
no results of lasting consequence” (p. 172). 

A major strength of the work lies in new sources. 
The interviews by Hsi-Huey Liang, a professor of 
history at Vassar College, impart an element of 
human recollection that adds an important dimen- 
sion. His detailed view of the Chinese community 
.in Germany is perceptive, ranging from the lower- 
class Chinese in Berlin ghettos to the student 
movement, with its undertones of modernization 
through technological education. On the basis of 
Chinese Foreign Office materials, interviews, and 
personal memorabilia, Liang explores the role of 
the Chinese legation in nurturing the Sino-Ger- 
man connection. After 1928, the office assumed a 
more dynamic stance, primarily through the crea- 
tion of a “Commerce Department,” which served 
as a cover for the recruitment of military advisers 
and for contacts with German business interests. 
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Recently opened papers of Alexander von Fal- 
kenhausen, to which Liang had access, unveil new 
facets of the general’s position vis-à-vis China and 
Germany. In addition to Falkenhausen’s recom- 
mendations to Chiang Kai-shek relative to strat- 
egy, tactics, and reorganization of the Chinese 
forces, the papers expose the question of Reichs- 
wehr control of appointments to the advisory 
group as a condition of continued support for 
China after 1934. Liang confirms this pressure by 
citing materials recently attained by the military 
archives in Freiburg. 

The author is ill served by publication ‘‘grem- 
lins,” such as transposition of the title between 
table of contents and text, and numerous typo- 
graphical errors. Substantive problems of varying 
severity also appear, such as the questionable as- 
sertion that Chinese nationalism was passive in the 
1930s. Liang’s evidence to show that the Sian in- 
cident of December 1936 had positive effects on 
China’s image in German circles ignores the Nazi 
decision to conclude the Anti-Comintern Pact with 
Japan in November. Furthermore, the astonishing 
statement that execution of hostages was a “legally 
recognized practice of warfare” (p. 177) requires 
substantiation from international law. 

Although the book presents no particularly new 
interpretations, it redresses the balance between 
the material and cultural motivations of the partic- 
ipants. The study adds both depth and color to 
events that intrigue social and military historians, 
as well as specialists in modernization theory. 
Moreover, the intercultural relationships that were 
the essence of the old Sino-German connection ' 
contain living suggestions for the future. Although 
economic and military relations frayed and broke, 
cultural ones did not; the author’s list of inter- 
viewees includes German-educated Chinese who 
attained (or still hold) positions of authority in 
Taiwan. How do we measure Liang’s “lasting con- 
sequences” in an era of interdependence of na- 
tions? 

BILLIE K. WALSH 
San Diego Evening College, 
Mesa 


HERMANN LUPPE. Mein Leben. In cooperation with 
MELLA HEINSEN-LUPPE. (Quellen zur Geschichte 
und Kultur der Stadt Nürnberg, number 10.) Nu- 
remberg: Selbstverlag des Stadtrats zu Nürnberg. 
1977. Pp. xiv, 371. DM 33. 


HERMANN HANSCHEL. Oberbiirgermeister Hermann 
Luppe: Nürnberger Kommunalpolitik in der Weimarer 
Republik. (Nürnberger Forschungen, number 21.) 
Nuremberg: Selbstverlag des Vereins für Ge- 
schichte der Stadt Nürnberg. 1977. Pp. xii, 429. 
DM 36. 
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If Gustav Stresemann’s cryptic diary comment 
that “along with the big industrialists, the mayors 
of contemporary Germany are in reality the pres- 
ent day kings” has any validity, then the appear- 
ance of two books on Nuremberg’s embattled Wei- 
mar mayor, Hermann. Luppe—his memoirs and 
Hermann Hanschel’s thoroughly researched and 
sympathetic biography—should provide scholars 
with valuable material and new perspectives into 
the Weimar era. Few will be disappointed. While 
Luppe’s memoirs, written during the years of in- 
ternal exile under the Nazis, constitute, as Han- 
schel notes, a first-rate primary source, both stud- 
ies provide detailed insights into the often 
neglected world of real life on the local level. 
Luppe describes in clear and candid prose how the 
revolution, inflation, threats of separatism and de- 
pression, and the incipient Nazi movement af- 
fected his city and its people; he also reveals how 
an ambitious, competent administrator, with a 
passion for democracy, tried to educate his constit- 
uents through service and word to make the new 
government work. From concern for community 
cultivation of the fine arts, through the difficult 
problems of education and welfare, to the preser- 
vation of Nuremberg’s Alistadt (an architectural 
jewel) from the threats and demands of tech- 
nological modernization, Luppe responded opti- 
mistically to a gamut of challenges. At the same 
time he hoped to transcend his provincial setting 
in order to promote the fortunes of democracy and 
the republic on a national level. Here his success 
was, at best, limited. Luppe’s public life does, in 
fact, offer a case study of the tragedy of both the 
German Democratic Party and German democ- 
racy in general. Unlike a majority of his fellow 
party members, he was a Herzensrepublikaner, with 
strong antimonarchist, antimilitarist, and pro- 
tosocialist sentiments dating back to his Kiel 
youth. An early correct assessment of his talents 
blended with an ethically grounded commitment 
to the improvement of life for the common people 
that thrust him headlong into a career in munici- 
pal administration; throughout his life he believed 
his choice of career had fitted him perfectly. A 
strong dose of idealism (though he considered 
himself a practical man rather than a theoretician) 
also steered him into the ideological currents of 
social democracy, though he rejected emphatically 
any attachment to Marx or to any form of planned 
economy. 
Both volumes reveal Luppe as a consummate, 
intelligent local administrator, able to solve prob- 
lems while serving as a spokesman for his demo- 
cratic Weltanschauung. They also chronicle his 
relative impotence as a positive influence in his 
party. He was respected and even admired, but the 
results of his efforts seem to be meager. In my 
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judgment, it is on this issue that Hanschel might 
have been more critical of his subject. Did Luppe, 
in fact, because of a certain strain of ideological 
rigidity, or ambition, or both, contribute his share 
to the basic flaw of the democrats—the failure to 
create a strong, unified, broad-gauged Sammelpartei 
structure, capable of appealing to a wider range of 
middle-class Germans? Is there not some irony in 
the fact that precisely those political leaders of 
Luppe’s persuasion failed to understand and im- 
plement in their own party organization the prin- 
ciples of compromise and inclusiveness in order to 
combat the tendencies toward splintering and rad- 
icalization? Perhaps Luppe’s flirtation with social 
democracy (he contemplated joining the party on 
several occasions), his defense of proportional rep- 
resentation, and advocacy of Preuss’s centralism 
unduly lessened his influence with his fellow dem- 
ocrats. He was unable to fulfill a role for which 
Hanschel considers him suitable—as a link be- 
tween the right and left wings of the party, not 
only because the party ‘“wander(ed] off to the 
right,” but because he wandered off to the Left. 

If one may take Luppe gently to task for what 
else he might have done for the republic, one can 
hardly fault him for his response to National So- 
cialism. Virtually from beginning to end, he had 
the party, its goals, and methods pegged correctly. 
His patient and courageous behavior over the 
years of Streicher’s slander and attempted charac- 
ter assassination, the court battles, and vilification 
by the press all elicit admiration. In the end, how- 
ever, and notwithstanding his attempts to combat 
it, his political base gradually eroded as Nürnberger, 
like other Germans, grasped at radical promises to 
placate a growing sense of despair. 

Finally, as Hanschel points out, Luppe’s mem- 
oirs bear a powerful witness to what a perceptive 
observer, with only public sources of information, 
could know about the real activities of the Nazi 
regime. He was not fooled, and while he could take 
some comfort in the efforts he had made, he was 
saddened by the evidence of the Weimar failure 
right up to the time when his life ended in mid- 
sentence during the 1945 Hamburg bombing raid. 

DOUGLAS F. TOBLER 
Brigham Young University 


MICHAEL WOLFFSOHN. Industrie und Handwerk im 
Konflikt mit staatlicher Wirtschaftspolttik? Studien zur 
Politik der Arbeitsbeschaffung in Deutschland, 1930- > 
1934. (Schriften zur Wirtschafts- und Sozialge- 
schichte, number 30.) Berlin: Duncker and Hum- 
blot. 1977. Pp. 504. DM 116. 


In view of the current discussion concerning the 
relationship between industry and politics, Mi- 
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chael Wolffsohn’s conclusions merit attention. 
They are the result of a detailed but often pedantic 
analysis of the work creation programs, their place 
in the political arena of 1930 to 1933, and their 
position with regard to the priorities, actions, and 
reactions of big business, middle-sized enterprises, 
artisans, and their representative organizations. 
Neither monopoly groups, nor left nor right 
Keynesians dominated the decision-making proc- 
ess. Rather, a host of diffuse arguments, counter- 
arguments, and often contradictory and changing 
statements contributed to an amorphous dis- 
cussion, while the work creation programs them- 
selves were being formulated by politicians. This is 
an important fact in view of the tendency to see 
clear-cut policies and plans behind the actions of 
industries and industrialists. And yet, one can 
overemphasize a lack of direction and influence. 
Although Wolffsohn is convincing when he shows 
that heavy industry and the Retchsverband der deut- 
schen Industrie (RdI) began to favor certain work 
creation policies in August 1932, he only dimly 
realizes that work creation programs never played 
a central role at that time or afterwards. There 
were more important issues at stake, like the so- 
called social costs of production, to which work 
creation was allied. One can find many reasons 
why industrialists preferred to downplay work 
creation programs; ignorance and economic ortho- 
doxy were among them. The major barrier, how- 
ever, seems to have lain in the notorious fear of 
German industrialists that work creation pro- 
grams—especially those of the so-called inflation- 
ary variety, such as the Wagemann-Plan—could 
develop into full-fledged plans for an overall eco- 
nomic policy of the government. Not even Papen 
or Hitler could allay this suspicion entirely, al- 
though the latter’s new and stable order certainly 
provided maneuverability in 1933. 

Exactly what happened in that decisive year is 
not quite clear from Wolffsohn’s account. He is 
correct in stressing that the work creation pro- 
grams in 1933 did not include expenditures for 
rearmament (although, upon closer inspection, the 
long arm of the military would have become ap- 
parent in a variety of civil projects). On the other 
hand he has simply- stopped short of the whole 
question of financing rearmament, which was the 
decisive issue in the first half of 1933, and because 
of this he gives an incomplete—and in this case a 
rather misleading—picture not only of the general 
situation but also of the work creation programs 
and their function. It is indeed true that work 
creation remained largely civil and was geared 
toward “social” and immediate economic needs. 
But this was only possible because the much ma- 
ligned social costs of production had been lowered 
forcibly and because the financing of rearmament 
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had been arranged separately by Schacht—this, 
incidentally, exactly according to the methods rec- 
ommended by the RdI in August 1932. Thus, work 
creation in 1933 became a civil, temporary, and 
marginal issue. It was stopped at the very moment 
when rearmament could go ahead in December 
1933- 

Under these circumstances one might question 
whether industrial groups were as powerless as 
Wolffsohn paints them when he claims that they 
bickered with even the most favorable programs of 
Papen and shows that they never delivered the 
blueprints for any kind of political decision. It 
seems that exactly this successful withdrawal of 
the work creation programs onto the fringes of 
economic activity points toward the influence of 
industrial groups. Such details illustrate the major 
weaknesses of Wolffsohn’s study. Despite a scruti- 
nizing analysis of the attitudes of industrialists vis- 
a-vis work creation, he hardly ever manages or 
even cares to see the topic within the overall con- 
text of industrial, economic, and bureaucratic in- 
terests and policies. He takes the importance of 
work creation programs for granted, instead of 
questioning exactly this point. 

MICHAEL GEYER 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


DORTE WINKLER. Frauenarbeit im “Dritten Reich.” 
(Historische Perspektiven, number 9.) Hamburg: 
Hoffmann and Campe Verlag. 1977. Pp. 252. 
DM 36. 


One branch of the recent reinvigoration of studies 
on National Socialism springs from the women’s 
movement and concentrates on women in the Nazi 
period: a lively oral history project is going on at 
the Free University of Berlin; a recent conference 
in Berlin brought together over eighty women from 
all parts of West Germany to discuss their research 
on this subject; and scholars from several countries 
are exploring party and state archives for a deeper’ 
understanding of the apparently anomalous posi- 
tion of the Nazi party on women. Now, to the 
works of Jill Stephenson, Ursula von Gersdorff, 
Tim Mason, Leila Rupp, Claudia Koonz, and 
Annemarie Tréger, we can add that of Dérte 
Winkler, who tells us all we ever wanted to know— 
and more—about Nazi policies to mobilize women 
for war work. 

Much of her story is familiar: the initial thrust 
against married women in the labor force, contin- 
uing depression policies of the Weimar Republic; 
the about-face when defense production ended 
unemployment and a labor shortage surfaced; the 
insatiable labor needs of the war economy; and the 
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work evasions of middle- and upper-class women. 
But Winkler also offers something new—a detailed 
study of the behind-the-scenes conflict about ap- 
propriate policies for these problems. Analyzing 
the clashing needs of state, party, and economy, 
she concludes that Hitler himself was the main 
obstacle to women’s full mobilization. His bour- 
geois prejudice about women’s place and his theo- 
ries about racial breeding prevented a comprehen- 
sive draft law, like England’s, which would have 
effectively tapped the reserve pool of female labor. 
Since his tender regard for German womanhood 
was socially discriminatory, affecting only those 
who had no need to work, it aroused resentment 
among overburdened working-class women and 
their husbands at the front. The forced labor of 
conquered peoples alleviated the labor shortage, 
however, and papered over the class conflicts that 
kept erupting through the veneer of class con- 
sensus völkisch ideology. Thus, the early success of 
German warfare supported Hitler’s personal (irra- 
tional) ideology, although, Winkler insists, it was 
not “opportunistically” planned to do so. 

Winkler’s interpretation is as naive as her re- 
search is thorough. Her exhaustive work with 
party and government documents shows clearly 
what she denies in her conclusion—that Nazi ide- 
ology, having promised to resolve the con- 
tradictions of a rapidly industrializing nation, sim- 
ply mirrored and manipulated them. I would 
argue that one of them was the blurring of sex/ 
gender roles and an accompanying related need to 
define them more sharply. This contradiction was 
due, in large part, to the rationalization of industry 
begun under the Weimar Republic. The process 
de-skilled labor and restructured the sex-segre- 
gated labor market, creating competition between 
the sexes for jobs and.arousing anxiety about fam- 
ily life and sexual identity—hence the popular re- 
action emphasizing preindustrial (if nostalgically 
distorted) male/female spheres. 

The Nazis promised a restoration of this lost 
world. As with so many promises, they delivered 
the opposite. Winkler shows that they even has- 
tened modernization of the economy by the war 
they provoked, though she argues that their stress 
on the traditional sector retarded the process. In 
fact, however, industry rationalized even more, the 
tertiary sector mushroomed, and women rushed 
even faster off the farms. Half-baked attempts to 
force the least privileged into agriculture failed. 
Nazi ideology conflicted with their real trajectory. 
But was it sincere? Winkler says that for Hitler, at 
least, it was. 

To absolve Hitler of the opportunism of. his 
party and fault him merely for honest bourgeois 
prejudice favoring housewifery not only raises him 
above politics (which comes dangerously close to 
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apologia, surely not intended by Winkler), but 
also overlooks the importance of his personal rep- 
resentation, as the “little man” incarnate, of the 
bourgeoisie, especially the petit bourgeoisie. His 
protection of the women of that class was neither 
more nor less opportunistic than was that class 
itself, which, as Winkler points out, profited from 
the war economy. Thus, Winkler wastefully ad- 
dresses herself to a straw man at the end of an 
otherwise very strong piece of scholarship. 

RENATE BRIDENTHAL 

Brooklyn College 

and 

Institute for Research in History 


MARTIN BROSZAT ef al., editors. Bayern in der NS- 
eit: Soziale Lage und politisches Verhalten der Bevilke- 
rung im Spiegel vertraulicher Berichte. Munich: 
R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1977. Pp. 712. DM 38. 


This lengthy volume of documents is the first fruit 
of a larger collaborative project on “resistance and 
persecution in Bavaria” during the Third Reich. 
As such, it marks an emerging shift in scholarly 
approaches to what remains, after more than three 
decades, a complex and often emotion-laden sub- 
ject. If earlier studies dealt principally with the 
motives, strategies, and political conceptions of 
active resistance figures, more recent work shows 
an inclination to chart the “limits of Hitler’s 
power” (E. N. Peterson) in the unreflective, politi- 
cally ambiguous behavior of ordinary Germans 
pursuing the ordinary business of daily life. Mar- 
tin Broszat and his able coeditors offer here the 
strongest brief to date for the grassroots per- 
spective. Their main theme is the “interaction of 
social structures and political control” (p.. 11); 
their purpose is to illuminate specific structural 
conditions and determine how these alternately 
hampered, facilitated, or modified Nazi campaigns 
for social and ideological coordination. This they 
do through a series of topical chapters (on work- 
ing-class behavior, responses to official anti-Semi- 
tism, wartime morale, and the like) and one in- 
depth study of a single rural district. Illustrative 
material comes from a truly impressive array of 
sources: local police reports, parish visitation rec- 
ords, and periodic Stimmungsberichte from minor bu- 
reaucrats and party officials. As one would expect, 
editing is impeccable throughout. Brief but helpful 
essays introduce the themes and evaluate the 
sources for each chapter. f 

The result, at its best, is a kind of total history as 
told by petty functionaries—a mosaic of local ex- 
periences colored by the blue and white of Bavar- 
ian tradition. Most of the details are new, though 
few, in themselves, are particularly surprising. 
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Generally speaking, the evidence reinforces com- 
mon sense and prior research, although it often 
adds new accents or widens existing avenues of 
inquiry, as in the comparison of Catholic and Prot- 
estant parish life or the important material on 
agricultural concerns (pp.. 327-425). While the 
book has no single overarching thesis, its recurrent 
focus is the small town and the rural hinterland. 
Here, in the provincial matrix of inherited piety, 
Stammtisch cynicism, and gruff peasant humanity, 
where forcible removal of crucifixes from schools 
provoked vigorous protest and the forcible removal 
of Jewish fellow citizens did not, the subtle inter- 
play of social structures and political dynamics 
achieves a clarity seldom found elsewhere. 
Despite its scope, the book is necessarily sugges- 
tive rather than exhaustive. The vagaries of archi- 
val preservation cause an inevitable unevenness of 
coverage. Urban conditions receive only passing 
attention, while the book’s chosen format pre- 
cludes full treatment of all comparative implica- 
tions. Future publications will presumably close 
the more obvious of these gaps and also provide 
some interpretive synthesis embracing the whole 
project. For now, Broszat and his colleagues have 
managed the virtuoso feat of celebrating mundane 
affairs without trivializing the broader issues these 
reflect. All in all, it is a performance worthy of 
note. 
DAVID J. DIEPHOUSE 
Calvin College 


FRANZ GSCHWIND. Bevilkerungsentwicklung und Wirt- 
schaftsstruktur der Landschaft Basel im 18. Jahrhundert: 
Ein historisch-demographischer Beitrag zur Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichle mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der 
langfristigen Bevélkerungsentwicklung von Stadt (sett 
1100} und Landschaft (seit 1500) Basel. Summary in 
English. (Quellen und Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte und Landeskunde des Kantons Basel- 
land, number 15.) Liestal: Kantonale Drucksa- 
chen- und Materialzentrale. 1977. Pp. xix, 687. 


The author of this excellent dissertation in demo- 
graphic and economic history had originally in- 
tended to write a history of famine in the rural 
subject territories ruled by the city of Basel. For 
various reasons this did not prove feasible; but in 
the course of his archival research Franz Gschwind 
happened to discover the original records of five 
censuses taken between 1698 and 1743, whose exis- 
tence had been forgotten completely. Together 
with seven later censuses taken between 1770 and 
1850 these records form the basis for a detailed 
analysis of the interrelationship between popu- 
lation growth and early industrialization in this 
rural area during the eighteenth century. In order 
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to gain a long-term perspective Gschwind also 
traces the population development of the city of 
Basel from a.D. 1100 and that of its rural territories 
from 1500 to the present day. 

As far as the city is concerned three major 
phases can be distinguished. First, from the time 
the first. town wall was built around 1100 to the 
Black Death of 1348-49 the number of inhabitants 
increased steadily from 2,000 to 12,000. Then there 
followed a long period of stagnation, characterized 
by sharp fluctuations, which lasted for more than 
three hundred years. Between the Black Death 
and the last epidemic of 1667-68, plague ravaged 
the city no less than twenty-three times. Alto- 
gether these epidemics took a toll of about 50,000 
lives. The losses were made up largely by in-mi- 
gration: about 34,000 newcomers were naturalized 
during this period. As a consequence Basel’s popu- 
lation fluctuated between 5,000 and 12,000. It then 
increased slowly but did not exceed 15,000 
throughout the eighteenth century due to severe 
restrictions on naturalization imposed after the 
end of the plague epidemics. The third phase be- 
gan after the end of the Napoleonic era. Stimu- 
lated by urban industrialization and in-migration, 
the city’s population increased from 16,000 in 1815 
to 216,000 in 1964. Since then the trend toward 
suburbanization has ushered in yet another phase 
of population decline; in 1976 it stood. at 191,000 
and a recent forecast projects 178,000 inhabitants 
by 1990. 

By contrast, the rural areas subject to the city, 
consisting of one hundred and fifty square miles, 
experienced a steady population increase, inter- 
rupted by relatively short phases of stagnation. 
The first estimate for 1497 shows a total population 
of 5,000. Growth was rapid during the sixteenth 
century and reached a total of about 14,000 in 1609. 
By the end of the seventeenth century a rural 
population of 20,000 had reached the agricultural 
sustenance limits. It stagnated until 1740 when the 
introduction of a cottage industry—the weaving of 
silk ribbons—provided a new basis for further pop- 
ulation growth. For more than a century thereafter 
population growth and the expansion of this cot- 
tage industry developed in close correlation. The 
population reached 44,000 in 1850 when the expan- 
sion of this rural industry came to a halt. By then, 
the transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy was in full swing. The spread of factory 
industry, commerce, and service trades permitted 


-a rapid population increase to 60,000 in 1900 and 


96,000 in 1950. Thereafter rapid suburbanization 
sharply accelerated the growth rate: where 
formerly the surplus population of the countryside 
had migrated to the city, the migratory ow was 
now reversed, carrying the population to 166,000 in 
1970 with no end in sight. 
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I have-emphasized here overall growth and mi- 
gration but the author has also competently ana- 
lyzed population density, household size, fertility 
and mortality, as well as the age and sex structure, 
occupational structure, and religious composition 
of Basel’s rural population during the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Interested Ameri- 
can readers may be glad to know that the book 
contains a ten-page summary in English. 

KURT B. MAYER 
University of Bern 


FRANK MCARDLE. Allopascio: A Study in Tuscan Rural 
Society, 1587-1784. (Cambridge Studies in Early 
Modern History.) New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 226, $22.50. 


Altopascio was a small rural community on the 
frontier between the Medici Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany and Lucca. The historical significance of Al- 
topascio in the period 1587-1784, according to 
Frank McArdle, resides in the fact that the vast 
quantity of surviving documentation—records of 
the dukes’ administrators and communal and par- 
ish records—allows the historian to chart the eco- 
nomic performance of the estate and provides a 
means for the larger task of “reconstructing a rural 
society in the past” (p. 10). 

In four valuable chapters on demography and 
the economy, McArdle demonstrates how Alto- 
pascio shared in the “general crisis of the seven- 
teenth century,” experiencing a precipitous demo- 
graphic decline after 1647. Accompanying this 
decline was a severe economic dislocation (at its 
worst from 1695 to 1725), as revealed by vicissi- 
tudes in production and prices on the estate. 
McArdle demonstrates that this crisis led to 
crippling levels of indebtedness among the peas- 
ants because the economic system worked to the 
benefit of the exploitative ducal landlord. Capital 
investment and efficient reforms were also 
thwarted. In sum, “‘the crisis at Altopascio only 
aggravated traditional inequalities between land- 
lord and tenant,” and, furthermore, this “tragedy 
was not rooted in the soil but in the terms of men’s 
relations with other men” (p. 217). 

The rest of the book, the social reconstruction of 
Altopascio, does not succeed nearly as well; here 
the limitations of McArdle’s methods and sources 
become apparent. A study based solely on records 
of a single estate cannot hope to provide a per- 
spective from which to confront the problems of 
interpretation presented by the sources. Any at- 
tempt to reconstruct a society in the past must 
involve interpretation of the polysemous cultural 
constructs found in the sources. Otherwise the 
door is open to misinterpretation (see McArdle’s 
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treatment of emancipation, pp. 135-36) and anach- 
ronism (for example, the discussion of bearing 
arms, pp. 199-200). 

McArdle discusses the meaning of cultural con- 
structs without providing citations to sources for 
his remarks. He treats the archival sources not as 
the locus for historical interpretation but as a body 
of statistical data. In his hands cultural constructs 
become so many norms to be rendered statisti- 
cally. The explanation of such statistics, however, 
must involve more than the delineation of the class 
and economic factors that McArdle gives us (valu- 
able as such information is}. It must involve recon- 
struction of the complex cultural system of which 
these data represent only a finite number of func- 
tional moments and from which they derive their 
meaning. This methodological shortcoming is 
most evident in the final chapter on social griev- 
ances. To conclude that there were no violent up- 
risings in Fuscany (as opposed to France) because 
of the mezzadria system is to say little. Of course the 
peasants were dependent on their landlords, but 
one needs to know how this dependence was sym- 
bolically expressed, accepted, and modified in or- 
der to understand the cultural ‘logic behind the 
nonviolence of the exploited Tuscan peasants. 

Within the limits of its sources and methods, this 
book is-a welcome contribution. Its strength lies in 
the presentation of demographic and economic 
“events.” The “reconstruction” of Tuscan rural 
society, however, must await the exploitation of a 
greater variety of sources and their interpretation, 
which will permit the reconstruction not only of 
norms and events but of the cultural logic con- 
necting them. 

f THOMAS KUEHN 
Reed College 


JEAN NICOLAS. La Savoie au 18° siècle: Noblesse et 
bourgeoisie. Volume 1, Situations au temps de Victor- 
Amédée II; volume 2, Inflexions au siècle des lumières. 
Paris: Maloine; distributed by Librairie de la 
Nouvelle Faculté. 1978. Pp. xvi, 538; xvi, 540-1,242. 


In recent years historians have seen exhaustive 
studies of the eighteenth-century peasantry and 
Jean Nicolas has now written what must be seen as 
the definitive study of the nobility and bourgeoisie 
of Savoy. This study, presented by Nicolas for the 
doctorat d'état at the Sorbonne, discusses every as- 
pect of the elite of eighteenth-century Savoy. Natu- 
rally there is abundant detail on the numbers of 
noble and bourgeois families and the amount and 
form of their wealth. Since much, but not all, of the 
wealth of these families was concentrated in land, 
Nicolas analyzes climate, quality of land, and 
price cycles as well as the more ordinary informa- 
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tion on sizes of land holdings and percentages of 
land owned by various socioeconomic groups. 

One of the most interesting parts of the study is 
an examination of family structure including those 
forces, such as illicit love affairs, that tended to 
disrupt family life. We are also given a clear image 
of the everyday life of the elite—what they ate and 
wore and how they amused themselves. The role of 
the elite in government at all levels, involvement in 
cercles and sociétés, the increasing secularization of 
society, and the astonishing proportion of Savoy 
noblemen with military service in either Savoy or 
foreign nations (in 1701, for example, 53 per cent of 
all men over 14 had either served or were serving) 
are all discussed in detail. 

The main theme of La Savoie au 18° siècle is a 
familiar one: the decline of the nobility and the rise 
of a bourgeoisie, with small peasants being 
crushed between the two. Nicolas, however, makes 
no sweeping generalizations. Rather, he amasses 
so much evidence that each of his conclusions is 
undeniable. For example he discusses the pene- 
tration of Enlightenment thought in the second 
half of the century in tandem with demographic 
and economic forces, without, however, implying a 
cause and éffect relationship. American historians 
may be astonished to note the extent to which 
Charles-Emmanuel III (1730-73) demolished the 
seigneurial system in Piedmont, despite the an- 
guished cries of the nobility that they were being 
ruined. Indeed Nicolas shows that between 1702 
and 1787 the number of noble households in Savoy 
fell 37 per cent, from 795 to 500, with most of the 
property of the extinct families being seized by the 
bourgeoisie. Antagonisms and hatreds between 
noble and bourgeois, not evident early in the cen- 
tury, were apparent to all by the 1780s. 

Nicolas’s research is truly exhaustive, and he 
discusses sources at some length in the text and 
notes. The prose is clear and well written; hun- 
dreds of charts, tables, and maps, and dozens of 
photographs, several of which are in color and all 
of which were obviously chosen with great care, 
add immeasurably to the book. In addition, won- 
der of wonders, there are forty-five pages of index. 
This study is obligatory reading for historians of 
the eighteenth century, and will ensure that Jean 
Nicolas will be mentioned, along with Lefebvre, 
Soboul, Le Roy Ladurie, Goubert, Saint-Jacob, 
and Agulhon, among the finest social historians of 
the Old Regime and the revolutionary period. 

JOHN B. CAMERON, JR. 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 


GIOVANNI BUSINO. Vilfredo Pareto e l’industria del ferro 
nel Valdarno.(Studi e Ricerche di Storia Economica 
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Italiana nell’eta del Risorgimento.) Milan: Banca 
Commerciale Italiana. 1977. Pp. 920. 


The activities of Vilfredo Pareto in Italy, prior to 
his succession to Léon Walras’s chair of political 
economy at Lausanne, are little known. A good 
biographical sketch of these Tuscan years appears 
in Tommaso Giacalone-Monaco’s introduction to 
Pareto’s Letiere ai Peruzzi, and bits of information 
are scattered elsewhere. The publication of a series 
of Pareto’s letters of this “Italian period” is, there- 
fore, of great importance for those interested in the 
biography of this engineer-turned-theorist. The 
correspondence, drawn from two books in which 
the marquis more or less regularly transcribed the 
letters he drafted, sheds considerable light upon 
the iron industry of the Valdarno, with which he 
was associated during most of these years (1873- 
93), as well as on the economic and social history 
of postunification Italy. 

Although the letters included in the present vol- 
ume constitute only a part of the business corre- 
spondence of Pareto, who served as director of the 
Società per l’Industria del Ferro and then its successor 
the Societa Anonima delle Ferriere Italiane, they pin- 
point the host of difficulties confronting industrial 
activity in the peninsula and especially its strict 
dependence upon finance capital. Pareto’s letters 
disclose how the banks sustained various com- 
panies by means of short- and long-term credit 
and reveal how their frequent intervention in the 
entrepreneurial process led to a certain confusion 
in the roles of the participants in industry. 

- The volume is divided into two sections: an ac- 
count of the troubled Tuscan iron works followed 
by an appendix containing Pareto’s letters. The 
study of the relationship between the Banca Gener- 
ale and the iron works complements the findings of 
Antonio Confalonieri’s first volume of Banca e In- 
dustria in Italia. Busino also provides valuable infor- 
mation on the problems inherent in the use of 
native lignite in the industry, the lack of capita! for 
technological modernization that might have 
made the company competitive, the almost total 
neglect of market analysis, and the failure to learn 
from errors of the past. Thus it was not only the 
tariff policy of the state, which the free-trader Pa- 
reto decried, that contributed to the failure of this 
enterprise. ` 

The letters do more than contribute to our 
knowledge of early industrialization in Italy for 
they reveal the thought and personality of the au- 
thor of the Tratiato di sociologia generale. Pareto 
emerges as self-confident to the point of being 
contentious, as a man who had ready explanations 
for his problems but was almost always intolerant 
of the shortcomings of others and quick to place 
responsibility for failure elsewhere. The manage- 
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ment, the banks, the railroads, the workers, and 
the government were, in turn, all subjected to his 
caustic criticism. Secure in his own engineering 
skills, he questioned the competence of others and 
doubted their good will. He constantly found fault 
with his superiors, especially Luigi Langer, the 
director general of the company, whom he even- 
tually replaced. He lamented the slowness of the 
Italian administration, convinced that only the 
Turkish one was worse. Clearly the roots of Pa- 
reto’s pessimism and alienation are to be sought in 
this twenty-year period when he was an engineer 
in Italy. 

Giovanni Busino, who is editing Pareto’s com- 
plete work, has incorporated all the correspon- 
dence of the letter books, including some letters 
published elsewhere in order to preserve continu- 
ity. His narrative, based in part on the correspon- 
dence, also draws on a wide range of archival and 
printed sources. He renders the letters intelligible 
and places the subjects Pareto discusses within the 
proper context. Busino’s notes are authoritative as 
well as copious and help make this volume a very 
important source for the study of both the marquis 
and the economic history of post-Risorgimento Italy. 

FRANK J. COPPA 
St. John’s University, 
Jamaica, New York 


DAVID W. ELLWOOD. L'alleato nemico: La politica 
dell occupazione anglo-americana in Italia, 1943/1946. 
(Istituto Nazionale per la Storia del Movimento di 
Liberazione in Italia. Saggi e Biografie, number 
384.) Milan: Feltrinelli. 1977. Pp. 454. L. 12,000. 


Italy, being the first European area to be liberated 
by the Western Allies in World War II, provided a 
laboratory for the testing of Anglo-American war 
aims. The British emphasized Italy’s role as an 
Axis partner to justify subjecting the country to a 
kind of imperial domination. The United States, 
however, looking more to the future than the past, 
proposed to rehabilitate Italy by New Deal meth- 
. ods and to integrate her spirtually into a new 
world order based on Western concepts of freedom 
and justice. In due course the American vision 
prevailed and became the philosophy of official 
Western policy and a propaganda instrument ir 
the burgeoning Cold War. But alas for intentions 
both nefarious and noble. The exigencies of mili- 
tary campaigning as well as the omnipresent need 
to feed, clothe, and house the liberated population 
constrained the Allied military government to turn 
pragmatically to whatever would serve in an emer- 


_ gency, for the most part to the surviving apparatus, 


of the pre-Fascist order. By 1946 Italy had thus 
settled, albeit not at its own behest, for tradition 
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and stability in lieu of change and reform. It all 
amounted to yet another in the long line of Italian 
rivoluzioni mancate. ; 

In outline, this interplay of Allied strategy -and 
Italian domestic politics constitutes a familiar 
enough tale. David W. Ellwood tells it, though, 
with more authority and thoroughness than pre- 
viously. Norman Kogan’s Italy and the Allies 
(1956)—oddly missing from Ellwood’s otherwise 
comprehensive bibliography—was an early and 
still valuable survey, while C. R. S. Harris’s Allied 
Military Administration of Italy 1943-45 (1957)—a 
volume in the official British History of the Second 
World War series—rested on limited documenta- 
tion drawn from Allied Forces Headquarters in the 
Mediterranean. In contrast, Ellwood has ran- 
sacked the archives of three countries, much of his 
material having become accessible only in the last 
decade or so. Most of his information comes from 
the great national depositories—the Public Record 
Office, the National Archives, and the Archivio 
Centrale dello Stato—but much also has been gar- 
nered from the libraries of the various Italian insti- 
tutes for the study of the liberation. 

Lialleato nemico began life as a doctoral dis- 


‘sertation at Reading University, England, and be- 


trays something of its origins in a tendency to 
overorganization and repetition. For instance, the 
work is arranged topically in three sections— 
“Italy. in International Relations 1943-45,” “ Mili- 
tary Requirements and Political Objectives: The 
Nature of the Allied Control,” and ‘The Political 
Economy of Stabilization”—which may strike 
some as too schematic to capture the gradual un- 
folding of the entire scenario as it must have ap- 
peared to participants at the time. But this is no 
more than a minor quibble. What was plainly an 
excellent doctoral thesis has been turned into a 
very good book that will remain the standard work 
on the subject for some time. 

ALAN CASSELS 

McMaster University 


RONALD E. COONS. Sleamships, Statesmen, and Bureau- 
crats: Austrian Policy towards the Steam Navigation 
Company of the Austrian Lloyd, 1836-1848. (V eröffent- 
lichungen des Instituts für Europäische Ge- 
schichte Mainz, number 74.) Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag. 1975. Pp. xiii, 209. 


This elegantly documented little monographdoes 
exactly what its awkward subtitle promises. Chap- 
ter one recounts the outrage and suspicion pf 
Count Joseph Sedlnitzky, Emperor Francis’s po- 
lice president, when he discovered in 1833 that 
various merchants and insurance institutions at 
Trieste had, with the cooperation of the provincial 
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governor, established an information gathering 
agency, the Lloyd Austriaco. ‘‘Austria’s policy” to- 
ward this forbear of the Austrian Lloyd Steamship 
Navigation Company was to treat it as a potential 
breeding ground of revolution and to plant a state 
supervisor on its board of directors. Next, chapters 
two, three, and four describe the founding of the 
steamship company itself in 1896 as a private com- 
mercial undertaking and the successive stages by 
which Vienna overcame its free trade principles: 
first the government gave the company a lucrative 
postal contract, then in 1839 underwrote its tower- 
ing debts, and then in the mid-1840s underwrote 
an annual dividend of 4 percent to the stockholders 
and enabled the company to carry the Austrian 
flag to Trebizond and Alexandria despite increas- 
ing competition from the French and British. A 
final chapter recounts Metternich’s unsuccessful 
diplomatic efforts in the later 1830s and in the 
1840s to gain entry for the Lloyd’s ships to the 
Adriatic ports of the Kingdom of Two Sicilies and 
to win the company a contract to carry the British 
East Indian mail between Alexandria and Trieste. 
The conclusions of the book is that the Vormarz 
Austrian government was more sensitive to eco- 
nomic interest than has often been supposed. 

Ronald E. Coons writes well, has a sense of 
humor, and has done a model research job. He has 
dodged from the Staatsarchiv to the Hofkammer- 
archiv and to the Wallnergasse. He has delved 
into archives in Trieste and Venice and has used 
the Public Records Office in London and the Na- 
tional Archives in Washington. One can learn here 
an enormous amount about how various lethargic 
branches of the Vormérz Austrian bureaucracy ad- 
ministered without governing. Yet the book is 
oddly lacking. In part this is because the archives 
of the Lloyd company itself no longer exist; a 
straightforward history of the company would 
have been difficult. But the trouble lies also with 
the author’s unwillingness to look beyond his pre- 
cise subject. In effect, he leaves huge lacunae. He 
generalizes with facility and even brilliance about 
numerous topics that he claims to have no time for, 
so the reader should have no doubts about his 
ability. to probe further. But, for example, he af- 
fords one virtually no idea of why the company at 
first did badly in its operations in the Levant and 
then later did well. Though they were clearly 
available to him, he made no use of the Austrian 
consular reports from the Ottoman Empire (not to 
speak of the British and French consular reports), 
which might have shed light on how the company 
grew. He seems as indifferent to economics as were 
Metternich and Kolowrat. 

Moreover, although this book ends with a dis- 
cussion of whether free enterprises should accept 
state help, it leaves even the central commerical 
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operations of the company at Trieste singularly 
anonymous and vague. There is only a mention of 
Salomon von Rothschild in an early chapter. One 
gathers that the company directors were willing to 
pay dividends even when the company was deeply 
in debt. But at the’ end the reader is so little 
informed that he can still ask what was the role of 
free enterprise in this firm? Most astounding of all, 
the very name of Carl Ludwig von Bruck appears 
only half a dozen times, all in one chapter. The 
reader might have hoped to find out here how 
Bruck, the general director of the company, be- 
came eligible during the Vormärz for the exalted 
role he played at Vienna in 1848 and after. It was 
he, after all, who putatively obtained all those 
favors from Vienna for the Lloyd, and the book is 
de facto about his early career. But he just is not 
there. For such reasons these entertaining contri- 
butions to Austrian commerical history are disap- 
pointing. 

WILLIAM O. MCGAGG, JR. 

Michigan State University 


ILONA DUCZYNSKA. Workers in Arms: The Austrian 
Schutzbund and the Civil War of 1934. With an in- 
troduction by E. J. HoBsBAWM. New York: Monthly 
Review Press. 1978. Pp. 256. $15.00. 


As an avowed ‘Marxist and a participant in the 
Austrian labor movement, Ilona Duczynska has 
written a sympathetic, yet insightful and inter- 
pretive, history of the Schutzbund during the inter- 
war period. Although the climax of the book is the 
abortive uprising of 1934, most attention is devoted 
to the development of the paramilitary organiza- 
tion, its relation to the Social Democratic Party, 
and. the changes it underwent prior to 1934 that 
reduced it from a group of dedicated revolution- 
aries to a misguided cohort hampered by in- 
decision, inadequate preparation and tactics, and 
vacillating leadership. The author views the Schutz- 
bund as the epitome of revolutionary consciousness, 
which would have succeeded in its proletarian rev- 
olution if it had not been weakened by its associa- 
tion with and ultimate subordination to the Social 
Democratic Party. 

During the 1920s the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party was preoccupied with internal debates on 
what the role of the Schutzbund should be. The 
decisions resulting from the discussions, Du- 
czynska maintains, established party dominance 
over the Schutzbund, removed it from the political 
arena, and caused it to adopt tactics that were 
militarily unwise and that lessened the workers’ 
initiative and morale. The chief culprits in sealing 
the doom of the Schutzbund were Otto Bauer and 
Julius Deutsch, who viewed the militant organiza- 
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tion not as a force to fight a civil war, but as one 
whose existence would prevent an enemy from 
starting a conflict. The threat of the Schutzbund, 
which was well armed and larger than the national 
army, was never effective, however, because it ex- 
isted only to prevent rightist encroachment, not to 
win a war. On several occasions, all of which are 
discussed at length, the Schutzbund could have been 
used to prevent a gain by rightist forces, but was 
prevented from doing so because Bauer shrunk 
back in fear of a civil war. By 1926 the Schutzbund 
had become “militarized,” that is, nonpolitical, 
and subject to the direction of the Social Demo- 
cratic officials. In addition, the party had adopted 
a list of extreme conditions that would have to 
precede an armed revolt. When the Linz Schutz- 
bund, feeling it could bear no more, spontaneously 
rose up in 1934, the Social Democratic Party was 
unprepared; the call for a general strike went par- 
tially unheeded, many Schutzbund units were inop- 
erative because they had been trained to rely on 
commands from above, and numerous leaders had 
allowed themselves to be arrested the previous 
day. 

The deterioration of the Schutzbund could have 
been avoided if the author’s hero, Theodor Kör- 
ner, had been heeded. A former military officer, 
Körner stressed the political education of the 
Schutzbund and the adoption of guerilla tactics but 
was not allowed to carry out his plans of making 
the Schutzbund capable of winning a civil war and 
effectively exercising power in the aftermath. 
Coupled with the failure to hearken to Kérner’s 
wisdom was the inherent contradiction of Austro- 
Marxism: the espousal of revolutionary doctrine 
but the use of democratic, parliamentary methods. 
Allegedly, the Austrian workers were dedicated 
Marxists but were averse to the notion of the prole- 
tariat’s seizing power. Also, organizational and 
propagandistic efforts were contrary to the work- 
ers’ revolutionary goals, thus consigning the 
Schutzbund to failure. 

Although the author fails to present the triumph 
of the Right in the context of contemporary Eu- 
rope and her assumptions regarding the revolu- 
tionary ardor of the Austrian workers and the 
correctness of Kérner’s methods can be ques- 
tioned, the book, which is based on party docu- 
ments and interviews with participants, presents a 
detailed, valuable, and personal insight into the 
transformation of the Schutzbund and an internal 
view of the reasons for the failure of the workers’ 
movement. It is only slightly marred by Marxist 
revolutionary jargon and the author’s leftist orien- 
tation. 

BLAIR R. HOLMES 
Brigham Young University 
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LUDWIG JEDLICKA and RUDOLF NECK, editors. Das 
Juliabkommen von 1936: Vorgeschichte, Hintergründe und 
Folgen. (Veréffentlichungen des Wissenschaft- 
lichen Kommissions des Theodor-Kérner-Stif- 
tungsfonds und des Leopold-Kunschak-Preises, 
number 4.) Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1977. 
Pp. 480. DM 48. 


The fourteen papers collected in this useful book 
were presented in 1976 at the Vienna symposium 
on the July 1936 Agreement concluded between 
Austria and Nazi Germany. This fourth volume in 
the collection of essays from the annual symposia 
organized by the Scientific Commission for Re- 
search into Austria’s History from 1927 to 1938 
reconstructs a number of particularly complex and 
elusive problems of that period and is fresh evi- 
dence of the vitality of current concern with recent 
Austrian history. It has as editors the late Ludwig 
Jedlicka, whose studies of contemporary Austria 
are too well known to need comment, and Rudolf 
Neck, who has given us valuable works on the 
Austrian labor movement. The essays are written 
with insight, and the appended discussions add to 
the value of the work. The index is limited to 
persons. 

The carefully documented articles fall roughly 
into three categories. The first group, forming the 
heart of the book, centers on foreign policy. Hanns 
Haas provides a searching investigation of French 
and Soviet policies toward Austria in 1936. Rein- 
hold Wagnleitner and Walter Hummelberger con- 
centrate on the British-Austrian relations and the 
role of the Little Entente, respectively. Jedlicka 
examines the position of Italy, whose involvement 
in the Abyssinian war adversely affected the inter- 
national situation of Austria. The domestic prob- 
lems of the Austrian authoritarian regime relating 
directly and indirectly to the July Agreement are 
treated in the second category of wide-ranging 
essays: Peter Broucek on the representative of the 
national opposition, Edmund Glaise-Horstenau; 
Wolfgang Neugebauer on the illegal labor move- 
ment; and Gerhard Jagschitz and Gustav Spann 
on the Austrian Nazis from 1934 to 1936. Of partic- 
ular interest is Anton Staudinger’s study on the 
concept of Austrian identity. The third group of 
articles is concerned with the economic aspects of 
the Austro-German relationship: Isabella Ackerl 
supplies evidence of the financial scandal con- 
nected with the Phénix Life Insurance Company; 
Norbert Schausberger traces the economic back- 
ground of the July Agreement; Peter G. Fischer 
and Karl Haas survey the activities of the cham- 
bers of commerce and other economic associa- 
tions, respectively; and Karl Stuhlpfarrer outlines 
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the problems of the economic penetration of 
Austria by Germany. 

As collections of essays go, the volume is, overall, 
of quite respectable quality; there are more 
sprightly, suggestive essays than there are pedan- 
tic ones. Some of the contributions address them- 
selves directly to the theme; others are special 
treatments, all useful, in the field of the authors’ 
specializations, with adaptations to the subject 
matter. The articles are generally more impressive 
individually than as a group because no organized 
analysis of the July Agreement emerges. The pre- 
vailing opinion of the authors is that a serious 
blunder was committed by Federal Chancellor 
Kurt Schuschnigg. They believe that the agree- 
ment helped deepen the Nazi peril to Austrian 
independence. A few contributors, however, show 
some degree of charity toward Schuschnigg. Al- 
though critical of his conduct of foreign policy, 
they appear to understand that in the circum- 
stances he had little room for maneuver within the 
framework of a virtually inevitable series of 
choices. 

The volume, predominantly based on original 
research, provides a valuable addition to the his- 
toriography of modern Austria. Anyone interested 
in modern Austrian history will find something 
new and useful here by way of either fact or in- 
sight. 

RADOMIR V. LUZA 
Tulane University 
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VÁCLAV ŽÁČEK et al. Češi a Jihoslované v minulosti: Od 
nejstarších dob do roku 1918 [The Czechs and the 
Yugoslavs in the Past: From Ancient Times to 
1918]. Prague: Academia. 1975. Pp. 751. Kčs 98. 


Czech and South Slav interaction, Czech and 
South Slav migrations, Czechs and South Slavs 
compared—such are the subjects treated here. 
With little mention of the Slovaks, Bulgarians, or 
Macedonians, it is rather the interaction and influ- 
ence of the Czechs on the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes from the days of the great Völkerwanderung to 
1918 that is the object of attention. 

Two chapters by Lubomir Havlik, based on a 
wide range of primary and secondary sources, are 
devoted to the medieval experience from the sixth 
to the fourteenth centuries: migrations, Christian- 
ization (both Roman and Orthodox), the impact 
of the investiture controversy, the Habsburg- 
Pfemyslid clash, and liturgical controversies. The 
degree of interaction between the Czechs and the 
South Slavs was often not particularly significant, 
but the judicious, careful handling of the sources 
and the clear maps are an asset to the study. 
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Closer and more frequent contacts developed in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (chapter 
three, by Jaromir Mikulka) as Bohemia and 


< Croatia came under the same dynasties, but nei- 


ther kingdom was significantly influenced by the 
other, despite Hussitism, the dynastic wars, and 
the Turkish peril. Quite possibly this chapter 
could have been strengthened by a better analysis 
of the failure of Hussitism in the South Slav areas, 
even at the expense of omitting mention of the 
movements of individual clerics and soldiers. 

It was the Turks and their advance up the Bal- 
kans that proved decisive in Eastern Europe and 
one of the raisons d’etre of the Habsburg monarchy. 
The defense against the Turk and his ultimate 
expulsion from Europe required centuries of bru- 
tal, grim warfare, with the South Slavs in the front 
line. But the Czechs were affected too, and this is 
described in chapter four (by Zdeněk Šimeček) 
and in the first portion of chapter five (by Milan 
Smerda) and again in chapter eight (by Vaclav 
Žáček and Růžena Havránková) in the context of 
the great eastern crisis of the 1870s. 

Individual Czechs fought as soldiers and com- 
manders, took part in embassies to Con- 
stantinople, married South Slavs, and paid heavy 
taxes for the wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Czech-South Slav interaction was fur- 
thered by the migration of large numbers of Croats 
northward, especially in the 1630s. Especially in- 
teresting to the student of Balkan history is the 
discussion of Czech documentary sources on Bal- 
kan conditions. The seventeenth century brought 
disaster to the Czechs and some mutual antipathy: 
Czech Protestantism offended South Slavs, and 
Croatian atrocities in Bohemia in the Thirty Years 
War angered the Czechs. 

The second half of the eighteenth century 
brought about more interaction between Czechs 
and South Slavs; but, more importantly, it wit- 
nessed the beginnings of the Czech national re- 
vival. Discussed by Milan Smerda in chapter five 
and Vaclav Žáček in chapter six, the revival’s ori- 
gins and its impact on the Slovenes, Croats, and 
Serbs are well described. Economically and cultur- 
ally more advanced, the Czechs would remain the 
tutors of the South Slavs for the next century. They 
took a lively interest in the struggle of Vuk Ka- 
radzi¢ against the conservative Orthodox clergy in 
the interest of linguistic and orthographic reform, 
which, it is asserted, “strengthened the hand of the 
young bourgeoisie” (p. 227). Žáček’s otherwise 
solid description of the cultural revival could have 
been improved by better attention to the role of 
some of the nobility and indeed the Austrian gov- 
ernment, especially Count Kolowrat. 

The revolutionary upheavals of 1848 take on the 
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aspect of a Slavic struggle against Magyars and 
Germans in chapter seven (by Žáček). This chap- 
ter is quite good on the Slav congress in Prague 
and the embarrassments caused by Jelačić. But 
there is not much on military events, nor on the 
Reichstag deliberations. Relations and political 
problems between Czechs and South Slavs contin- 
ued to be complicated in the years between 1850 
and 1890. This is well understood by the authors of 
chapter eight, Žáček, Havránková, and Sestar. 
Czechs in the Vienna parliament found themselves 
at odds with Croats from Dalmatia, and relations 
between Rieger and Strossmayer cooled consid- 
erably by the 18gos. Czechs, however, were gener- 
ally pro-Serb, especially during the crisis of the 
1870s. About the only exception was Czech sympa- 
thy for Bulgaria in the 1880s. Czech support for the 
Croats sometimes produced money for electoral 
campaigns; cultural contacts steadily increased. 

The Young Czechs, discussed by Vladislav 
Stastny in chapter nine, do not come off well. “So 
called progressives” and “spokesmen of the Czech 
bourgeoisie” (p. 589), they gave only lip service, he 
asserts, to the cause of the South Slavs. This chap- 
ter includes a discussion of Neo-Slavism by Karel 
Herman and of the Badeni language ordinance 
and its repercussions but is less informative on the 
implications of the ordinance and seems oblivious 
to the other serious crisis in the monarchy, the rift 
between Austria and Hungary. Although Masaryk 
is characterized as possessed of “high personal 
political ambitions” (p. 562), “the bearer of 
bourgeois reforming ideas” (p. 560), and favorable 
to Austrian peaceful expansion in the Balkans in 
the interests of Czech capitalism (p. 561), his influ- 
- ence on the South Slavs is developed (in chapter 
nine and in chapter ten by Miroslav Tejchman) at 
considerable length. 

Czech-Yugoslav relations in World War I were 
generally cordial. Via various routes Czechs found 
their way into the Serbian army, and the Serbian 
government provided diplomatic support for 
Masaryk. But tensions arose, primarily from the 
dubious Treaty of London. Not only did this result 
in tension between Italians and Yugoslavs, but as 
the Czechs attempted to mediate they annoyed the 
Yugoslavs and quarreled among themselves. 
There is also discussion of the Congress of Nation- 
alities and the rather dramatic mutinies in the 
Austrian fleet in 1918. 

Most Western scholars will find it difficult to 
agree with the enthusiastic remarks about the So- 
viet Union in the introduction, but this is still a 
valuable work, of interest to students of Czech, 
South Slav, and Austrian history. Its value is en- 
hanced by about thirty pages of bibliography, 
which could have been improved by more atten- 
tion to Western sources, and over a hundred illus- 
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trations. The most important improvement would 
have been a concluding essay, summarizing and 
analyzing the subject. A translation into English 
would be welcome. 

LOUIS A. GEBHARD 

State University of New York, 

College at Cortland 


Nicos P. MouzELIs. Modern Greece: Facets of Under- 
development. New York: Holmes and Meier. 1978. 
Pp. xiii, 222. $25.75. 


Southeastern Europe, whose peoples have shared a 
common historical past but today diverge signifi- 
cantly in their governmental and economic sys- 
tems, is a prime area for research in the com- 
parative development of societies. Yet Western 
scholarly interest in this region has slackened no- 
ticeably in recent years, partly in response to the 
vicissitudes of international power politics. In 
marked contrast to this trend, significant scholarly 
work has appeared in Greece since the restoration 
of parliamentary government in that country in 
1974. The purpose of a good deal of this Greek 
work is to analyze the evolution and present func- 
tioning of Greek society. Many of the authors of 
these critical studies have been educated abroad, 
and their work reflects an impatience with and 
criticism of traditional views of their country’s his- 
torical development. Nicos P. Mouzelis’s book is 
one of the most vigorously argued and thought- 
provoking of these works. 

Modern Greece is a study in historical sociology. It 
is enhanced by the author’s critical historical vi- 
sion and at the same time weakened by his reliance 
on the jargon of his discipline when clear English 
would have sufficed. Half of the chapters have 
already been published elsewhere so that the book 
is, in effect, a series of related but distinct essays. 
Bringing these essays together under one cover 
and integrating them with those written as part of 
the book results in some overlapping and repeti- 
tion. 

The author has combined sociological theory 
centered on a class analysis of developing societies 
with a historical survey of modern Greece’s so- 
cioeconomic development in order to demonstrate, 
as he sees it, the inadequacy of traditional and 
neo-Marxist theories of modernization as well as 
the imbalanced and often noncreative nature of 
Greek society. He commendably recognizes the 
need to avoid a mechanistic framework that leaves 
no room for the impact of personalities but still 
seeks to go beyond surface events in his examina- 
tion of modern Greek development. Yet his investi- 
gation of Greece’s history, based as it is on a class 
analysis, leads to categorical assertions—such as 
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those concerning Venizelos’s role in the bourgeois 
transformation of the country (p. 21) and the sig- 


nificance of foreign capital in the post-World War - 


I era (p. 23)—that will be open to question. 

In his discussion of topics such as the diaspora 
Greek bourgeoisie of the nineteenth century, the 
development of agriculture, the rise of a capitalist 
economy |in Greece, and the role of the military, 
Mouzelis is sensitive to the question of the avail- 
ability of data. Although the book contains hun- 
dreds of footnotes, the author has had to rely heav- 
ily on secondary accounts. His recourse has been 
to try to find a middle ground between grand but 
unsubstantiated theory and a timorous reliance on 
facts. A good deal more primary research by schol- 
ars is still necessary, however, to test the hypothe- 
ses in studies such as this one. 

Modern Greece has been shaped (Mouzelis 
would say warped) by a series of political and 
economic forces that may be arranged in three 
concentric and expanding circles. The innermost 
represents the world of the Greeks indigenous to 
the state when it was created. They developed a 
society that was a product of their particular inter- 
ests compounded with the influence of the two 
outer worlds. Mediating between the inner and 
outer ring were the “outside” Greeks, whether in 
Ioannina, Vienna, Liverpool, or Chicago. These 
diaspora communities have acted as a force shap- 
ing as well as conducting the economic, political, 
and cultural currents of the outermost circle: 
Western Europe and, more recently, the United 
States. The overall merit of Mouzelis’s work is that 
it delineates and relates these three convergent 
worlds into an integrated system and thus provides 
a proper perspective for the study of such a society. 

By concluding his work with a plea for a path of 
development for Greece other than the capitalist or 
state socialist models provided by Europe, the au- 
thor points up the need for more intensive study of 
societies like this one. 

GERASIMOS AUGUSTINOS 
University of South Carolina 


LEON SIMANSCHI, editor. Petru Rares. Summary in 
French. Bucharest: Editura Academiei Republicii 
Socialiste România. 1978. Pp. 336. 24.50 L. 


Petru Rares is an important contribution to Ruma- 
nian history and historiography. The book was 
published in commemoration of the four hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of Moldavia of yet another Rumanian voe- 
vod who could be regarded as a forerunner of Ni- 
colae Ceausescu, the present ruler of Rumania. 
In the preface to this collection of sixteen studies 
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on various aspects of Rareg’s two turbulent reigns, 
the eminent Rumanian historian Stefan Stefa- 
nescu offers the rationale for the volume by stating 
that the political philosophy of Petru Rareş pro- 
vided the impulse for the actions of great leaders, 
of history makers, committed to strengthening and 
elevating the Rumanian fatherland. Rareş is thus 
depicted as a valiant fighter for the maintenance of 
the historic legacy of his father, Stephen the Great, 
who had defeated both Pole and Turk in constant 
struggles for the preservation of Moldavia’s inde- 
pendence. Because of his constant participation in 
Transylvanian affairs in the years following the 
battle of Mohacs and the ensuing struggle for 
power among Turks, Habsburgs, Poles, and John 
Zapolya for control of the Hungarian lands, Rareş 
is also regarded as a forerunner of Michael the 
Brave. Finally, Rares is presented as the represen- 
tative of the interests of the Rumanian masses 
oppressed by treacherous boyars and abused by 
foreign armies. 

The authors of individual chapters solve the 
problem of reconciling the historic evidence with 
the political necessities of the moment in an origi- 
nal manner. Eleven of the sixteen contributions are 
concerned exclusively with thorough analyses of 
data pertaining to domestic and foreign affairs. 
The remaining five, bearing such titles as ‘‘Pre- 
cursor of Michael the Brave,” “Defender of the 
Inheritance of Stephen the Great,” “The Family of 
Peter Rares,” “Ideological Confrontations,” and 
“The Ruler’s Personality,” although impeccable 
from a scholarly standpoint, do address themselves 
expressly to present-day issues and, more by im- 
plication than by direct statement, allow for the 
substitution of Nicolae Ceauşescu for Petru Rares. 
It is fair to say that similarities do exist and that 
the historic evidence has not been mutilated in the 
process. 

Historians concerned primarily with new data 
and interpretations, however, will be disap- 
pointed. The only truly original contributions in 
this work are those that clarify hitherto obscure 
aspects of Habsburg diplomacy in Transylvania 
and Rares’s skillful exploitation of the com- 
plexities of the Hungarian conflicts through his 
ever-shifting dealings with contending parties. 
Simplified explanations of the aims and policies of 
the Porte and of Poland toward Moldavia, deliber- 
ate exaggeration of Rares’s own concern with the 
preservation of Rumanian interests in Transylva- 
nia, and attribution of unrealistic motivations to 
other actions, foreign and domestic, by the Mol- 
davian ruler are also evident in this work à thèse. 

Most of the authors of the volume, including the 
editor-in-chief Leon Simanschi, are relatively un- 
known in Rumanian historiography. Their compe- 
tence augurs well for the future of studies con- 
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cerned with the history of Moldavia, until recently 
much neglected. 
STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


BELA KOPECZI. “Magyarország a kereszténység ellen- 
sége”: A Thököly-felkelés az európai közvéleményben 
[“Hungary the Enemy of Christianity”: The 
Thököly Rebellion in European Public Opinion]. 
Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1976. Pp. 371. 96 Ft. 


The 1664 Treaty of Vasvár, concluded between the 
Habsburg emperor, Leopold 1, and the Ottoman 
sultan, Mehmed IV, secured peace between the 
two empires on the Hungarian frontiers. The 
Viennese court used this opportunity for an at- 
tempt at forced integration of the Hungarian prov- 
ince to the absolutist Habsburg Empire. The ma- 
jority of the Hungarian landed estates resented 
this infringement on their traditional privileges, 
the higher taxes, and the particularly heavy- 
handed efforts of proselytization of the Protestant 
masses to the Roman Catholic Church. The anti- 
Habsburg elements rallied around the Palatine of 
Hungary, Ferenc Wesselényi, who attempted to 
solicit Ottoman aid for his national movement. 

After this conspiracy’s failure, Leopold I acceler- 
ated the integration process. In 1673 he suppressed 
the Hungarian constitution, abolished the office of 
elected palatine, and appointed the German, Jo- 
hann Ampringen, as governor of Hungary. Public 
reaction was bitter, and for many open resistance 
was the only possible answer. In 1678 Imre 
Thököly, a young Hungarian aristocrat who had 
lived in Transylvanian exile since 1670, took over 
the leadership of the insurgents; after acquiring 
French and Ottoman financial assistance, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in Upper Hungary. 
At this point Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa decided 
to take a more active role in the insurrection in 
order to further his own ambitions. When the 
truce between the Habsburgs and the Turks ex- 
pired in 1683, his army advanced to Vienna and 
besieged the Habsburg capital. Meanwhile 
Thököly’s kuruc bands attacked Pressburg. It took 
the united armies of Charles of Lorraine and John 
Sobieski to defeat the Turks and their kuruc aux- 
iliaries. During the following fifteen years the Ot- 
tomans were driven out of Hungary and Thököly’s 
fortunes changed accordingly. He had to flee to 
Ottoman soil, where he died in Izmit just a day 
before the Hungarian diet at Szécsény elected Fe- 
renc II Rákóczi, the new leader of the anti-Habs- 
burg movement, Prince of Hungary (September 
12, 1705). 

Throughout Europe people followed Thököly’s 
exploits with keen interest and read avidly the 
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hundreds of publications concerning the Hungar- 
ian insurrection. In the present work, Bela 
Köpeczi, an authority on the kuruc movement, ex- 
amines European public reaction to Thékély. He 
methodically culled through the available con- 
temporary literature published in Western Europe 
thodically culled through the available contempo- 
rary literature published in Western Europe 
between 1664 and 1699, checking newspapers, peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, books on geography and his- 
tory, and even fiction, in order to determine the 
writers’ attitudes to the Hungarian dissenters. The 
bulk of Képeczi’s work consists of summary de- 
scriptions of these publications and their content 
analysis. This sort of research must have been time 
consuming; in chapter four alone, Köpeczi eval- 
uates some 163 publications written in French, 
German, Latin, English, Dutch, and Italian—a 
task possible only through persistence and pro- 
ficiency in several languages. 

Analyzing his source material, the author care- ` 
fully demonstrates that by the seventeenth century 
the printed word weighed heavily in forming pub- 
lic opinion and also that the European govern- 
ments, aware of the increasing importance of the 
press, attempted to control its content. This use of 
the press for societal manipulation was most obvi- 
ous in France. In a variety of publications French 
writers resolutely defended Thököly, arguing that 
the Hungarians were forced to rebellion because of 
the oppressive character of Habsburg rule. In the 
French view Thékély.had no choice but to turn to 
the Turks for assistance in order to continue his 
anti-Habsburg insurrection. In this positive evalu- 
ation the French were alone in Europe. Writers 
from the rest of Western Europe were all deeply 
hostile toward Thököly, especially after 1688, when 
the Grand Alliance of the Habsburgs, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Sweden, and Holland began a concen- 
trated bombardment of anti-French propaganda. 
These writings bitterly blamed Thököly for his 
rebellion against his legal sovereign, Leopold I, 
just when the emperor was liberating Christian 
Hungary from Muslim servitude. In their judg- 
ment, cooperation with the common Muslim arch- 
enemy amounted to an open betrayal of the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. 

By buttressing his argument with numerous 
quotations, Képeczi succeeds in demonstrating 
that the Thököly question in the European press, 
though under the guise of Christian solidarity, was 
in reality politically motivated. The underlying 
cause for these attacks was the fact that the writers 
considered Thököly but a puppet of Louis XIV. 

This unfavorable image of the Hungarians in the 
anti-Thékély literature generated a lasting impres- 
sion throughout Europe and influenced public 
opinion long after the demise of the kuruc move- 
ment. According to this picture, the fall of Hun- 
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gary was merely a result of innate Hungarian per- 
sonality traits: greediness, inner discord, 
inclination for rebellion, and, above all, an in- 
imical dislike of Germans. The author considers 
the Thököly period crucial in establishing this 
Hungarian image in the European mind. Probably 
this conclusion is the most significant result of 
K6peczi’s laborious research. 

GUSTAV BAYERLE 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington - 


FRIEDRICH GOTTAS, Ungarn im Zeitalter des Hoch- 
liberalismus: Studien zur Tisza-Ara (1875-1890). (Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte der Osterreichischen-Ungari- 
schen Monarchie, number 16.) Vienna: Verlag der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
1976. Pp. 257. DM 60. 


The subject of this book is new, at least in a 
Western language, because, as the author himself 
explains, non-Magyar historians of dualistic Hun- 
gary have concentrated so far on the Ausgleich of 
1867, on the final two decades of the monarchy, or 
on such specific problems of the period as the 
nationality struggle, the Hungarian Kulturkampf, 
and the Jewish question. Yet the age between 1867 
and 1900 is just as fascinating, especially those 
fifteen years when Prime Minister Kalman Tisza 
was the ‘undisputed leader of the country. 

This immensely wealthy Protestant landowner, 
of pure Magyar stock, who was as much feared as 
he was respected, laid the foundations of modern 
Hungary. He did so, Friedrich Gottas explains, by 
increasing Hungary’s international reputation, by 
improving his country’s position vis-a-vis the Aus- 
trian partner, by stabilizing and centralizing the 
administration, by fostering rapid economic devel- 
opment, and by bringing non-Catholics close to 
complete equality in this Catholic kingdom. The 
author sees Tisza as a convinced libera] who was, 
however, also a Magyar chauvinist and a man of 
authoritarian methods. Tisza helped the Jews, and 
he energetically countered the anti-Semitic out- 
bursts that followed upon the Tiszaeszlar ritual 
murder case in the 1880s. He based his economic 
policy on the principle of free trade; but, under 
him, as under almost all the prime ministers of 
Habsburg Hungary, parliamentarianism was 
marked by one-party rule and the hegemony of the 
“Government Party,” and minority nationalist as 
well as socialist agitation was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Actually, Tisza’s chief difficulties lay not 
in domestic affairs—such grave domestic problems 
as land reform were conveniently ignored, to haunt 
the nation later—but in Hungary’s relations with 
the Austrian half of the monarchy. In this matter 
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the prime minister proved himself both energetic 
and cautious: without ever endangering the 1867 
Ausgleich, he wrung the maximum number of con- 
cessions from the emperor-king and the Austrian 
government. Although Hungary contributed only 
30 percent of the joint expenses of the monarchy, 
the Magyar leader established virtual political su- 
periority over the Austrian partner. The name of 
the joint army was changed from the Imperial- 
Royal Army to Imperial and Royal Army (the 
little und symbolizing Hungary’s utter determina- 
tion to continuously assert her independence); the 
Austrian National Bank gave way to the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank in which Hungarians had an 
equal say with the far wealthier Austrians; and the 
customs and trade agreement was revised in Hun- 
gary’s favor. 

Behind it all, Gottas points out, loomed Tisza’s 
resolve to preserve the domestic hegemony of the 
Magyar nobility and to refuse any concessions to 
the Slavic and Rumanian minorities. On the con- 
trary, the assimilation of the non-Magyars was 
pursued with vigor, although not yet with the ag- 
gressiveness of later regimes. The author is then 
perfectly right in concluding that Tisza was a typi- 
cal representative of the nobility, the social stra- 
tum to which he belonged. The story is told so- 
berly, with more than adequate documentation 
(the bibliographical footnotes and appendixes are 
particularly valuable), but with no sense of humor, 
no irony, and no palpable feel for the human ele- 
ment in politics. It is a pity, indeed, that a schol- 
arly work devoted to the extraordinary accom- 
plishments of a powerful statesman should be so 
short of information on the personality of that 
statesman or on how decisions were really taken. 
The key to the secret room is missing. 

ISTVAN DEAK 
Columbia University 


BELA K. KIRÁLY and PAUL JONAS, editors. The Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956 in Retrospect. With an in- 
troduction by G. H. N. SETON-warTson. (East Euro- 
pean Monographs, number 40; Brooklyn College 
Studies on Society in Change, number 6.) Boulder, 
Colo.: East European Quarterly; distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1978. Pp. x 
157. $11.00. i 


The twentieth anniversary of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, which erupted on October 23, 1956 and was 
crushed two weeks later, occasioned this collection 
of fine essays. The authors—prominent scholars, 
former revolutionaries, or both—reexamine its 
causes and consequences. 

G. H. N. Seton-Watson’s introduction is a veri- 
table review of the book’s contents. Noting the 
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lessons learned by the Soviet Union, he indicates 
that the West’s indifference contributed to the So- 
viets’ aggressive self-confidence in Eastern Europe. 
He also recognizes that Hungary was given the 
opportunity to experiment with a more humane 
form of socialist system. The latter observation is 
supported by Andrey A. Amalrik’s brief analysis, 
in which he attributes Hungary’s relatively high 
standard of living to the temerity of the 1956 revo- 
lutionaries, 

Selected essays by the two major Marxist partic- 
ipants in the revolution, the Communist Imre 
Nagy and the socialist Anna Kéthly, follow. Nagy, 
arrested by the Russians on November 23, 1956, 
was executed in 1958, ostensibly for revolutionary 
activities. Tibor Méray, however, using thus far 
untapped Chinese sources, claims that he was, in 
fact, “the victim of Khrushchev’s difficulties with 
the Chinese and Yugoslavs” (p. 78). Nagy’s treat- 
ise was written during the intraparty struggles in 
1955. He called on his comrades either to abandon 
Stalinism in favor of reform or to face the possi- 
bility of a revolution. As indicated by the reflec- 
tions of Tamas Aczél, George G. Heltai, and Paul 
Jónás, young intellectuals rallied behind Nagy to 
stave off catastrophe. Nagy wished to give new 
meaning to democratic centralism and Leninism. 
His defense of these concepts, however, makes de- 
batable the claim that he was either a “‘proto- 
Eurocommunist” (Seton-Watson, p. 6), or one of 
the founders of Eurocommunism (Stephen Bor- 
sody, p. 129). Anna Kéthly, who died in exile 
shortly before the twentieth anniversary, dismissed 
the argument that Kadar’s Hungary achieved the 
aims of the revolution, Its basic goal, self-determi- 
nation, was not accomplished and, she claimed, 
Hungary continues to be exploited by the Soviet 
Union. 

These essays indicate, however, that even during 
the uprising, self-determination was not carried 
through to its limits. The threat of Soviet inter- 
vention tempered the revolutionary designs of 
most. Despite this moderation, the Soviet army 
invaded, and the defense forces, under the com- 
mand of Major General Béla K. Király, engaged 
the aggressors. Király, now Professor Király, in his 
own contribution to this volume, sees this episode 
as the first war between socialist states. 

Another group of essays treats the reactions of 
Hungary’s socialist neighbors and Poland. The 
revolution inspired the “domestication” of social- 
ism. The term is used by Adam Bromke in his 
analysis of Polish developments after 1956, 
matched by those in Rumania. Stephen Fischer- 
Galati shows that Ceausescu’s brand of national 
communism was a response to the events in 1956. 
Paul E. Zinner observes that the leaders of the 
“Prague Spring,” recalling Czechoslovakia’s 
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unique democratic tradition, justified their at- 
tempt to domesticate socialism and to give it a 
“human face.” 

The last three articles deal with the revolution’s 
impact on the West and demonstrate that Russian 
intervention contributed to the low esteem in 
which Western political groups hold the Soviet 
system. For this reason, even Western Commu- 
nists seek an alternative in Eurocommunism. 

The editors of this book have succeeded in gath- 
ering a series of outstanding short studies and in 
fulfilling the premise of the book’s title. 

PETER PASTOR 
Montclair State College 


GEORGE TADEUSZ ŁUKOWSKI. The Szlachta and the 
Confederacy of Radom, 1764-1767/68: A Study of the 
Polish Nobility. (Antemurale, number 21.) Rome: 
Institutum Historicum Polonicum Romae. 1977. 
Pp. 291. $14.00 


The book under review is a case study in political 
irresponsibility or, to borrow an expression from 
Herbert H. Kaplan’s The First Partition of Poland 
(1962), “the dementia of Polish’ politics.” In de- 
scribing the causes and nature of the Confederacy 
of Radom, George Tadeusz Łukowski presents a 
vivid picture of the sad condition of the Polish 
Commonwealth on the eve of the First Partition. 

The Confederacy of Radom was part of an am- 
bitious Russian attempt to mobilize the gentry of 
the commonwealth in order to strengthen its own 
influence over the hapless state. Because of over- 
whelming military superiority the Russians suc- 
ceeded; but, most amazing of all, many of the 
gentry willingly, even enthusiastically, partici- 
pated in this venture of calling for the intervention 
of Catherine II in Polish affairs—before realizing, 
too late, that they were but pawns in a game being 
played by a master, for objectives quite alien to 
their own. 

Any discussion of this event, which was so di- 
rectly connected with the eventual partitions. of 
Poland, must take into account the internal weak- 
nesses of the commonwealth, as well as the per- 
nicious role played by Prussia and, especially, 
Russia. Such discussions, particularly by Western 
observers, have tended to emphasize the ‘‘anar- 
chic” conduct of the Poles themselves, especially of 
the self-willed magnates and the ignorant, reac- 
tionary, and xenophobic rank-and-file of the gen- 
try. One of the major intentions of Lukowski’s 
monograph is to “shed more light on the attitudes 
and mentality of the Polish nobility” (p. 10) and 
thus, in effect, to investigate the culpability of the 
Poles for their own ultimate plight, the loss of 
national independence. 
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In investigating his subject, Lukowski makes a 
valiant attempt at quantification, having compiled 
the names of the thousands of noblemen who 
signed the various local acts of confederacy be- 
tween 1764 and 1767 and by using a computer to 
ascertain some correlations among the signers. Al- 
though maintaining the reservation that the avail- 
able data were incomplete and somewhat unre- 
liable, Lukowski nonetheless is able to reach 
several conclusions about the gentry. The most 
important are that family solidarity played a lead- 
ing role in the formation of “political parties” and 
issues and that “the family was indeed a major 
political unit to be reckoned with at the local level” 
(p. 138). Lukowski also reaches the conclusion that 
as much as one-third or even one-half of the adult 
male szlachta population (out of a total szlachta 
population of approximately 950,000) may have 
belonged to the Confederacy of Radom, either di- 
rectly or through the signature of a representative. 
“How many of them believed in, or even knew, 
what the Confederacy stood for, when its own 
leaders were none too sure, is another, unquanti- 
fiable, matter...” (p. 156). 

The monograph also contains a number of inter- 
esting, sometimes provocative observations, for in- 
stance that “the Commonwealth was a secular 
theocracy” (p. 107), in the sense that “the Com- 
monwealth and its Catholicism were indivisible” 
(p. 118), and that “equality was a totally bankrupt 
aspect of szlachta ideology, kept alive by the mag- 
nates, who saw in it the means of mobilizing the 
masses of petty nobility” (p. 118). This well-docu- 
mented study, based upon a large number of ar- 
chival materials, represents a genuine contribution 
to the historiography of eighteenth-century Po- 
land. 

' HARRY E. DEMBKOWSKI 
Alliance College 


JERZY MICHALSKI, editor. Historia nauki polskiej. Tom 
HI, 1795-1862 [History of Polish Science. Volume 
3, 1795-1862]. Wrocław: Ossolineum. 1977. Pp. 
xxv, 869. 240 Zł. 


This is the third volume in a series entitled Historia 
nauki polskiej and the first of two projected volumes 
dealing with the development of Polish education 
in the “period of bondage, 1795-1918.” The pres- 
ent volume deals with the stateless existence of the 
Polish nation in the years 1795-1862 and with that 
nation’s intellectual progress despite the numerous 
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The volume begins with the assumption that Pol- 
ish learning in this period lay on the periphery of 
European civilization and that it entered the main- 
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stream sometime after 1862. Nevertheless, the 
Poles, a nation with an ancient, rich, and diverse 
intellectual tradition, made considerable progress 
in the years 1795-1862, as individuals and institu- 
tions of education struggled to survive. Service to a 
politically divided Polish nation represented the 
common bond shared by the relatively small num- 
ber of intellectuals, scattered throughout the parti- 
tioned Polish lands and in exile but persistent in 
their efforts in all felds of learning. The most 
notable intellectual developments in this period of 
service to the divided Polish nation were in the 
disciplines of history and language. í 

Among the book’s many strong points is its or- 
ganization. The volume consists of forty-four chap- 
ters divided into three parts, with an introduction 
by the editor of the series and contributions by 
many Polish scholars associated with the Institute 
of the History of Education, Science, and Tech- 
nology of the Polish Academy of Sciences. The 
twenty-one chapters of part one introduce the 
reader to the historical circumstances under which 
Polish education developed. The two chapters of 
part two focus on the philosophical foundations of 
Polish education between the era of the Enlighten- 
ment and the era of positivism. The twenty-one 
chapters of part three deal with the development of 
specific disciplines. Each chapter represents the 
work of individual contributors. Chapters on the 
exact sciences, the natural sciences, rural econom- 
ics, technology, historiography, and literature are 
included. In general, the individual chapters are 
clearly written and bring together valuable infor- 
mation concerning virtually all areas of education. 
One need not agree or concur with the individual 
interpretations to appreciate the value of this 
work. The result is a comprehensive synthesis of 
Polish education between 1795 and 1862 tempered 
by significant attention to details. 

No undertaking of this scope, however, is with- 
out its problems—some avoidable nevertheless. 
Documentation is scanty. The omission of foot- 
notes in a large work may be editorially justifiable, 
but long direct quotations (for example, pp. vii, 
182, and 225-26) without documentation are dis- 
concerting. The volume also lacks a bibliography, 
and the omission on page 244 of lines 9, 24, 27, 32, 
and 34 is a careless one. 

Nonetheless, this impressive volume will serve as 
an indispensable compendium for students of polo- 
nistyka. It is regrettable that those lacking a knowl- 
edge of Polish will not find its information acces- 
sible elsewhere. The work deserves a wider 
audience and should not be relegated only to spe- 
cialized libraries or to large university libraries 
with special Slavic. collections. 

JOAN S. SKURNOWICZ 
Loras College 
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J. K. ZAWODNY. Nothing but Honour: The Story of the 
Warsaw Uprising, 1944. (Hoover Institution Pub- 
lication, number 183.) Stanford: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press. 1978. Pp. 328. $12.95. 


Historians deal very much in legend: they refute 
legends, they perpetuate them, and they create 
them. And, although the positivism that domi- 
nates our guild disdains legend, there is much 
evidence that the public enjoys it, needs it, and 
often looks to the historian to provide it. This can 
mean that, in certain situations, an author’s sense 
of obligation may be painfully torn between the 
needs of a certain legend-seeking public and the 
demands of his profession. Such is the case with 
this book. 

J. K. Zawodny examines the Warsaw Uprising 
and its implications at three levels, local, national, 
and international. At the local level, Zawodny 
draws on his own experience as a participant in 
the defense of Old Town as well as on interviews 
with other survivors to vividly describe that 
struggle, Other chapters analyze the nature of the 
AK (Armia Krajowa) forces that carried out the 
uprising, the character of the German response, 
and the impact of the uprising on the city and 
population of Warsaw. 

Because of the large number of works already 
published on the local and international aspects of 
the uprising, it is in the area of its nationalist 
implications that Zawodny had the greatest op- 
portunity to make a really fresh contribution to 
this topic. Due to the fiercely oppressive nature of 
the German occupation, authority in the Polish 
nationalist resistance movement was divided be- 
tween the government-in-exile in London, an un- 
derground government in Warsaw, and the AK. 
According to Zawodny’s account, the uprising ex- 
posed both the strengths and weaknesses in the 
relations and coordination between these groups. 

As one would expect, given Zawodny’s expertise 
in the field of international relations—he is Avery 
Professor of International Relations at the Clare- 
mont Graduate School and the author of a number 
of books on international relations and conflict—it 
is this aspect of the uprising that captures the 
greatest portion of his attention. After the Teheran 
Conference, to which Zawodny devotes two dis- 
tinct chapters, nationalist Polish hopes of Western 
assistance in recovering Poland’s 193g frontiers be- 
gan to ebb rapidly. With the formation of the 
Lublin Committee in the summer of 1944, the dan- 
ger of the creation of a sovietized rump Poland 
began to loom in the eastern sky. Thus, although 
the uprising was fought against the Germans, its 
real target was Russia. Expecting the Russian 
summer offensive to bring the Soviet Army into 
Warsaw within a few days, the AK executed a 
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hastily planned uprising to insure that the Rus- 
sians would be welcomed by an already existent 
independent Polish government. The failure of the 
Soviet Army to reach Warsaw left the insurgents in 
scattered positions throughout the city. Poland’s 
Western allies then felt morally obligated to assist 
by means of airlifted supplies, while Stalin, who 
well understood the Polish objective, thwarted 
these efforts. The result was not only the failure of 
the uprising, but also the first major confrontation 
within the Grand Alliance over a matter related to 
the shape of postwar Europe. 

Zawodny has taken pains to be objective in his 
study, even at the expense of Polish reputations. 
He places part of the blame for the insurgents’ lack 
of ammunition on organizational failure. He also 
reveals the Bonapartist tendencies within the AK 
leadership, along with the internal wrangling 
within the government-in-exile. Nevertheless, the 
main theme of the book is that Poland was be- 
trayed, so that, despite Zawodny’s efforts at objec- 
tivity, his book is peopled chiefly with heroic Poles, 
deceitful Russians, atrocious Germans, hypocri- 
tical British, and ineffective Americans.. 

In an interview with Zawodny, Tadeusz Bor- 
Komorowski, the wartime commander of the AK, 
argued that the significance of the uprising could 
not be limited to its immediate military, political, 
or diplomatic repercussions. It also ‘‘brought forth 
cultural and moral values and strength that could 
not have come from a passive attitude. We cannot 
know at present what influence the AK’s struggle 
will have on the formation of the Polish nation’s 
spirit and positive values” (p. 215). Bor may have 
been correct, that the ultimate significance of the 
uprising will be in its value as a national legend 
from which future Poles may draw inspiration and 
an increased sense of national existence. This 
seems to be the message in the title of the book. 
Legends are national treasures, and it is perhaps 
within the framework of the need to maintain such 
a legend that this book should be most properly 
appreciated. 

WILLIAM J. WOOLLEY 
Ripon College 


A. L. SHAPIRO. Problemy sotsial no-ekonomicheskot istorii 
Rust XIV-XVI vv. [Problems in the Socioeconomic 
History of Rus’ of the Fourteenth to Sixteenth 
Centuries]. Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo Leningrad- 
skogo universiteta. 1977. Pp. 214. 1 r. 10 k. 


With his latest volume A. L. Shapiro moves be- 
yond his earlier studies on the Novgorodian land 
cadastres and joins the continuing controversy 
among Soviet historians over the emergence of nas- 
cent capitalism and the socioeconomic pre- 
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conditions-for the rise of the sixteenth-century cen- 
tralized Russian state. He does this by syn- 
thesizing Soviet research on three broad prob- 
lems from the fourteenth through the sixteenth 
centuries: farming economies with particular at- 
tention devoted to the three-field system; manufac- 
ture, markets, and the role of the towns and hired 
labor in the economy; and the economic differenti- 
ation of the peasantry. 

Shapiro marshals a number of important and 
subtle arguments, which draw distinctions be- 
tween Western European and Russian economic 
developments and place quasicapitalistic trends in 
Russia in the larger context of a feudal society. 
Thus, although he accepts much of the research of 
S. G. Strumilin and D. P. Makovskii, he rejects 
N. E. Nosov’s more exaggerated claims of pro- 
tobourgeois economic relations in the sixteenth 
century by stressing that all positive economic 
“tendencies,” such as money exchange and the use 
of hired labor, occurred in a society that increas- 
ingly used serfs and slaves. 

Shapiro, nevertheless, does see several major 
changes in the Russian economy that facilitated 
the rise of the Muscovite state. Among these 
changes is the transformation of the fallow grain 
system to the three-field system. The key to the 
success of the three-field system was the in- 
troduction of manure fertilization and the sokha 
with board (folitsa). Shapiro recognizes that the 
shifting fallow system continued until the late fif- 
teenth century and that the slash-burn method 
(podseka) was widespread, but he believes the 
three-field system predominated in the sixteenth 
century. Shapiro does not adequately resolve, 
however, the difficulties over the interpretation of 
source references to a third field or three-field lay- 
out. Nor does he draw any necessary connection 
between fallow systems and large lay or ecclesias- 
tical estates with an enserfed peasantry. Diffi- 
culties also abound by tying specific tools to agrar- 
ian systems. 

Despite the Mongol invasions, Shapiro believes 
an urban revival occurred from the second half of 
the fourteenth century through the 1570s, when 
war, Ivan the Terrible’s oprichnina, famine, plague, 
and the Time of Troubles undermined the urban 
economy. Urban markets, money exchange, accu- 
mulation of merchant capital, and simple forms of 
manufacturing cooperatives with hired labor were 
all necessary preconditions for changes in the state 
structure, but Shapiro argues that these were not 
the rudiments of a bourgeois economy. Instead, 
these changes occurred within a “‘political and 
economic feudal state,” which hindered any genu- 
ine capitalism from taking root. 

Lastly Shapiro discerns little economic differen- 
tiation among the peasantry until the sixteenth 
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century when the urban markets made inroads’ 
into the countryside. But such economic differenti- 
ation pales before the growth of serfdom and 
slavery. In many ways, Shapiro stretches to the 
limit his Marxist framework, and in so doing re- 
flects both the strengths and weaknesses of Soviet 
scholarship. 

LAWRENCE N. LANGER 

University of Connecticut 


o. N. VILKOV ef al., editors. Istoriia goredov Sibiri 
dosovetskogo perioda ( XV Il-nachalo XX v.) (The His- 
tory of the Towns of Siberia in the Pre-Soviet 
Period (Seventeenth to Early Twentieth Cen- 
turies)]. Novosibirsk: Izdatelstvo “Nauka,” Si- 
birskoe otdelenie. 1977. Pp. 301. 99 k. 


M. M. GROMYKO and N. A. MINENKO, editors. lz istorii 


: sem’i i byta sibirskogo krestianstua v XV I-nachale XX 
v.: Sbornik nauchnykh trudov [On the History of the 


Family and Dàily Life of the Siberian Peasantry 
from the Seventeenth to the Early Twentieth Cen- 
turies: A Collection of Scholarly Works]. Novo- 
sibirsk: Novosibirskii gosudarstvennyi universitet, 


1975. Pp. 158. 70 k. 


The publication of these two works clearly in-' 


dicates the continued Soviet interest in the history 
of the vast area known as Siberia. Unfortunately, 
the two collections also continue two character- 
istics of Soviet treatment of that history, that is, the 
unwillingness to set the article-length study into 
historical perspective and a marked tendency to 
stay away from the broader questions. As the in- 
troduction to thefirst work admits, the contents of 
the book are diverse. The same description could 
be applied to the second publication. Together 
they contain twenty-five articles in 459 small pages 
from twenty-four scholars (one author has an ar- 
ticle in each book). The length ranges from a high 
of thirty-nine pages to a low of ten. 

Istoriia gorodov Sibiri dosovetskogo perioda, which is a 
companion volume to Goroda Sibiri [The Cities of 
Siberia] (1974), is divided into four sections: 
sources and historiography, general problems of 
history and administration, social-economic his- 
tory, and the history of the construction and archi- 
tecture of selected Siberian cities. Within those 
divisions the articles treat a number of topics rele- 
vant to a single city or a more general theme that 
touches upon several cities. Almost all of the arti- 
cles are in part or extensively based on archival 
sources from the central archives and, more inter- 
estingly, regional ones in such cities as Omsk, 
Kurgan, Tomsk, and Tobolsk. Too many, how- 
ever, lack a general conclusion or even an attempt 
to place the topic in any kind of historical per- 
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spective. That, does not mean the collection is 
without value. 

V. V. Rabtsevich’s work on the social composi- 
tion of the organs of city self-government brought 
by the reforms of 1785 illustrates well the problems 
of implementing the reforms in Siberian cities. 
N. A. Minenko, the only author to contribute to 
both collections, makes a useful examination of the 
urban family of Western Siberia at the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. G. A. Khristosenko’s study of the coloniza- 
tion of Nerchinsk up to the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century is well researched and useful. One 
minor theme does appear in some of the articles 
concerned with economic history. Several explore 
the period when the city under consideration de- 
veloped from a military-administrative center, 
which most of them started as, to a trade center. 
Neither the authors nor the introduction make 
mention of this theme. The introductory remarks 
provide a useful bibliographical review of what has 
been published in Russian since the appearance of 
the earlier companion volume on Siberian cities. 

Iz istorii sem’i i byta sibirskogo krest ’ianstva has more 
internal consistency. Five of the six articles deal 
with the life styles and world views of various 
groups of the Siberian peasantry. For example, 
M. M. Gromyko attempts to reconstruct the pre- 
Christian beliefs of the Siberian peasantry at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries by analyzing the content of 
peasant ceremonies as well as some magical prac- 
tices. L. V, Ostrovskaia examines the peasants’ 
view of selected aspects of folk medicine. The peas- 
ant groups examined are defined by geography or 
by time period. Except for the subject matter 
treated and the fact that the methodological ap- 
proach tends to be ethnographic or folkloric, the 
five articles contain no connecting theme. The 
work by N. A. Minenko stands apart from the rest 
in this collection. Minenko’s study examines the 
size and the structure of the peasant family of 
Western Siberia in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The collection lacks both an introduction 
and a conclusion. 

The authors of the introduction to the first work, 
O. N. Vilkov and D. Ia. Rezun, argue that one of 
the end goals of Soviet historical research is gener- 
alization. Short of this, however, they add that 
there are critical and little-studied questions in the 
history of Siberian cities. In their opinion scholars 
should examine the economic development of the 
cities, the social composition of the population, 
and, of course, the ever present “development of 
the class struggle.” If we add to their list of basic 
short-term goals the amassing of information 
about the beliefs and life styles of the Siberian 
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peasantry, then these two books make a definite 

contribution despite the absence of generalization. 
R. EDWARD GLATFELTER 
Utah State University 


RAYMOND H. FISHER. Bering’s Voyages: Whither and 
Why. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 


1977. Pp. xiii, 217. $17.95. 


In the summer of 1728 Vitus Bering, a Dane serv- 
ing in the Russian Imperial Navy, sailed through 
the North Pacific strait that now bears his name. 
In 1741 Bering and Aleksei I. Chirikov, who cap- 
tained a second vessel, discovered the Northwest 
coast of America and established Russia’s claim to 
Alaska. Most historians have viewed the purpose 
of these voyages as an attempt to answer two geo- 
graphical questions: were the continents of Amer- 
ica and Asia joined by land and was there a North- 
east Passage to the Far East? This thesis lately has 
been challenged by several Soviet scholars includ- 
ing A. A. Pokrovskii, V. I. Grekov, A. V. Efimov, 
and, most recently, B. P. Polevoi. They argue that 
economic and political purposes lay behind the 
expeditions. Peter the Great’s instructions (1725) 
ordered Bering to visit America and these histo- 
rians suggest that expansion of Russian trade and 
extension of Russian power in East Asia and the 
North Pacific were the true motives underlying the 
voyages. 

Drawing on these scholars—-particularly upon 
Polevoi—Raymond H. Fisher has concluded that 
Peter’s purpose in sending Bering to the North 
Pacific was the expansion of Russian territory to 
the American continent. Fisher places Bering’s ex- 
pedition in the context of Peter’s Siberian policy: 
“Having become a naval power, Russia need no 
longer look on the ocean as a barrier to continental 
eastward expansion.... Peter ... had to know 
exactly where northwest America was situated in 
relation to Siberia and how close to Russia the 
possessions in America of the Western imperial 
powers were.” Thus, Peter sent Ivan Evreinov and 
Fedor Luzhin to Kamchatka in 1719 to find out 
whether “America is joined with Asia.” In 1722 
Evreinov presented Peter with a map that showed 
no land connection between Asia and America. By 
1724 Peter had at least two other maps in his 
possession that pictured the continents, from the 
Lena River in the Arctic to Kamchatka on the 
Pacific, separated by sea. Fisher argues that Ber- 
ing could not have been sent by Peter to answer 
geographical questions that were settled pre- 
viously. Rather, the tsar “sent Bering to find 
America.” 

Other writers have misread Bering’s motives be- 
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cause they have been confused by the meaning of 
Peter’s instructions to sail “along the land which 
goes to the north” which “is part of America.” 
Fisher (along with Polevoi) demonstrates that the 
Homann map, upon which Peter most likely re- 
lied, shows land (sometimes called Juan de Gama 
Land) east of Kamchatka and unconnected to 
Asia. This land was thought to be part of America 
and, according to the Homann map, Bering could 
reach it by sailing northeast from Kamchatka. Not 
discovering Juan de Gama Land in 1728, Bering’s 
second voyage attempted to locate it by sailing east 
in 1741. Of course, Juan de Gama Land was myth- 
ical, but in searching for it Chirikov and Bering 
stumbled upon Alaska. 

Fisher shows that on both voyages Bering was 
instructed to keep his destination secret—if he met 
European ships or came to a European settlement 
in America, he was to state that his voyages were 
of a geographic and scientific nature. Reliance on 
these public instructions, faulty translations, and 
the failure to analyze the maps available to Peter 
and Bering have led other scholars to misinterpret 
the purpose of the voyages. Fisher is particularly 
critical of both the methods and the conclusions of 
Frank A. Golder, Robert J. Kerner, and the Soviet 
historian E. V. Kushnarev. 

All this adds up to a convincing case, but a 
circumstantial one. Fisher warns that “the Soviet 
archives have yet to be mined for what they may or 
may not tell us on this subject.” All conclusions, 
he admits, must remain “a matter of speculation 
and opinion, dependent upon indirect evidence.” 
What is presented as speculative at the beginning 
of the work, however, often seems to take on an 
aura of fact as Fisher proceeds with his case. For 
instance, arguing for his interpretation of Peter’s 
motives, Fisher relies upon “the Homann map 
that he [Bering] carried.” Earlier the author ad- 
mits that only “circumstantial evidence” supports 
the conclusion that Peter based his instructions on 
this map or that Bering carried it with him in 1728. 
Nevertheless, if one bears in mind that Fisher’s 
conclusions are tentative, the work makes an im- 
portant contribution to the history of Russian ex- 
pansion. It remains for future scholars to test the 
ground that Fisher has broken. 

HOWARD I. KUSHNER 
Concordia University, 
Montreal 


W. BRUCE LINCOLN. Nicholas L: -Emperor and Autocrat 
of All the Russias. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1978. Pp. 424. $15.95. 


W. Bruce Lincoln’s Nicholas I: Emperor and Autocrat 
of All the Russias is a major historical study. To 
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state its limitations first, it is largely based on 
secondary works and published documents; the 
author utilizes archival sources to develop certain 
points, but he brings no large new body of material 
into the ambit of scholarship. Also, the study pro- 
jects no fundamentally new interpretation of Nich- 
olas I or his reign, and thus it leaves our basic 
perception of that important period of Russian 
history unchanged—at least my own perception 
was not changed by the book. But once it is noted 
that Nicholas I: Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russias 
is not The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, what 
remains to be said is essentially praise. Lincoln’s 
volume is the most balanced, reliable, and up-to- 
date treatment of its subject not only in English 
but in any language. It is also a thoroughly in- 
telligent and learned investigation and presenta- 
tion, marking as it does the culmination of many 
years of work in the field (fifteen articles by the 
author are listed in the bibliography). Its most 
valuable contribution may well be its discussion of 
the process of government in Russia at the time 
and of the governing personnel, the focus of much 
of Lincoln’s previous research. 

As to point of view and interpretation, different 
readers are likely to raise different questions. I am 
not fully convinced by the author’s neat ex- 
planation that Nicholas I could not engage in ma- 
jor reform, because such reform would work 
against the interests of the gentry, and the emperor 
could find no other group to rely on to introduce 
reform, whereas Alexander H was free to act be- 
cause he had a sufficient body of enlightened bu 
reaucrats to support him. More broadly speaking, 
Lincoln seems to overstate somewhat the social 
well-being, integration, and unity in the reign of 
Nicholas I, which witnessed, in my opinion, the 
irreparable break between the more progressive 
intellectuals and the government. And one can 
cavil at such assertions as the one that it was with 
the suppression of the Decembrist rebellion that 
Nicholas I “came to see himself as the champion of 
order both at home and abroad” (p. 47): as the 
author himself so well demonstrates, the Russian 
autocrat never had nor was likely to have any other 
view of his role. On the whole, however, I am in 
such fundamental agreement with Lincoln’s evalu- 
ation of Nicholas I and his activities, be it the 
instrinsically defensive nature of the foreign policy 
of the reign or the main aims the government 
pursued at home, that I make a poor critic of the 
author’s interpretations—rather, other historians 
will have to criticize both of us. 

The book is clearly written and attractively pub- 
lished. There are few misprints in the text, but, 
unfortunately, several dozen in the notes relegated 
to the back of the volume, the selected bibliogra- 
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phy, and the index, where insufficient attention 
has been paid to the Russian forms. In the inevita- 
bly vexing matter of translation and trans- 
literation, the author has heavily emphasized di- 
rect rendition from the Russian with the result 
that a number of Western names (usually of non- 
Russians in the imperial Russian service, such as 
Baltic Germans) acquire a new spelling. There are 
also occasional curiosities, such as “‘Francois Baa- 
der” (pp. 105, 415). A striking portrait of Nicholas 
I gazes at the world from the dust jacket. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to welcome this 
fine book. Its attractive qualities include its gener- 
osity to the earlier authors in the field who receive 
more credit that we deserve. 

NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


STEPHEN T. COCHRANE. The Collaboration of Nečaev, 
Ogarev and Bakunin in 1869: Netaev’s Early Years. 
(Osteuropastudien der Hochschulen des Landes 
Hessen, series 2. Marburger Abhandlungen zur 
Geschichte und Kultur Osteuropas, number 18.) 
Giessen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag. 1977. Pp. xx, 
365. DM 70. 


This book takes up three worthwhile topics: (1) 
Nechaev’s obscure youth; (2) his revolutionary ex- 
perience in St. Petersburg in 1868-69; and (3) his 
first trip abroad in the spring and summer of 1869. 
Stephen T. Cochrane tells us that Nechaev’s 
“childhood, adolescence, conversion to radical ac- 
tivities and the events of his first stay in Geneva 
have never been studied as a single, continuous 
development” (p. xv). That seems still the case. 

Like many dissertations, the text of this book is a 
verdant jungle of information, but it is nearly 
trackless, guideless, and unexplorable. The narra- 
tive stumbles upon many rich resources, but very 
early the reader comes to distrust it and loses hope 
that he will find his way out with anything of 
value. Frequently word choice is misleading, sen- 
tences are only approximate gestures at clear 
sense, and few paragraphs achieve any sort of 
pointed lucidity. The overall concept of the book, 
from the wording of the title on, is tangled and 
fragmentary. There is precious little “single, con- 
tinuous development.” 

The first chapter concludes that Nechaev grew 
up in a certain “atmosphere” (the word is used 
often, for example on pages 3, 21, and 31). If he had 
been “made of other stuff” (p. 22), he might have 
become a teacher, but for “deeply psychological” 
(but unexplored) reasons (p. 28), he became an 
internationally famous terrorist and deceiver. Less 
labored attention to textual detail and a more 
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imaginative and coherent exploration of Nechaev’s 
“class consciousness” are needed at this point. 
The evidence exists, and most of it is cited (though 
Pomper’s article in the bibliography seems not to 
have been used well, and Brower’s book is not 
cited at all) to construct a fascinating story about 
Nechaev’s native-born and nurtured class hatred. 

The second and third chapters lead the reader 
past a series of quotes from Nechaev’s, Bakunin’s, 
and Ogarev’s writings. Cochrane takes great pains 
to analyze significant statements of program and 
theory, identifying individual lexical differences 
that allow authorship of certain disputed texts to 
be argued plausibly. 

The third chapter, about 80 percent of the book’s 
narrative, is devoted specifically to “the collabora- 
tion” referred to in the title. The author slightly 
adjusts Confino’s conclusions about the Bakunin- 
Nechaev relationship and does a good service to 
Ogarev by bringing him forward for separate at- 
tention. Ogarev has suffered long in the shadow of 
Herzen. 

The greatest value of this book would have to be 
the lush, perhaps rank, citations and quotations 
from scarce publications. But the reader can never 
trust that what he is getting is what has been 
promised. On pages 52-55, for example, the author 
claims to have translated “in full” the “Program of 
Revolutionary Actions” because it is fundamental 
to an understanding of “the atmosphere” in which 
Nechaev’s group worked and “‘the direction Nech- 
aev took.” Careful analysis of the translation re- 
veals that words or phrases were missed or omitted 
on sixteen occasions; for example, the sentence 
which says that members must “give up their own 
affairs” should have read “give up their property 
and their private affairs.” 

In addition I noted twenty-four other errors in 
translation in this one document: for example, 
ob”'iasneniia is translated as “unification”; sledova- 
tel’no obrazovanie organizatsii iz samoi golyt’by as “‘cori- 
sequently, education by the poor themselves 
through the organization”; and postavlen vlastitu v 
nevozmozhnost’ deistvovat’ as “would be jeopardized 
by the existing powers.” 

There is a good, reliable index. The book might 
satisfy certain reference needs but would have to 
be used with extreme patience and caution. If the 
editors of the series had been a bit more demand- 
ing, the author might eventually have shaped his 
work into something of real value. 

ALAN KIMBALL 
University of Oregon 


ROBERT J. BRYM. The Jewish Intelligentsia and Russian 
Marxism: A Sociological Study of Intellectual Radicalism 
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and Ideological Divergence. New York: Schocken 
Books. 1978. Pp. viii, 157. $16.95. 


In his monograph, The Jewish Intelligentsia and Rus- 
stan Marxism, Robert J. Brym presents a theory on 
the development of a radical intelligentsia and es- 
pecially on its dependency on contemporary 
society for its own identification and ideological 
formulations. Brym’s conclusions are based on his 
analysis of biographical and historical literature 
on 207 Jewish activists who joined one of four 
Marxist-based revolutionary parties within the 
Russian Empire: the Bolshevik, Menshevik, Bund, 
and Poale Zion parties. By his own admission, 
Brym does not produce any new information on 
these individuals. Rather, he seeks to reorganize 
the existing material so as to highlight the sub- 
stantial relationship between the intellectual and 
his cultural milieu. 

Although Brym’s own theoretical approach, out- 
lined in the first chapter of the work, stresses flexi- 
bility in its consideration of data, it becomes quite 
deterministic when practically applied. The key 
term for Brym is “embeddedness.” He establishes 
a numerical coefficient indicating the degree to 
which his subjects were embedded in the Jewish 
community and its network of relationships. He 
concludes that Jewish Bolsheviks came from fami- 
lies that had become economically and culturally 
embedded in Russian society, while those radicals 
who were more deeply embedded within Jewish 
life later came to be classified as either Bundists or 
Poale Zionists. In Brym’s schema, the influence of 
- the working class plays a decisive role in the in- 
tellectual’s final choice of identity and orientation. 
Hence, where a strong Jewish working class domi- 
nated local life, the radical would become a Bun- 
dist; while in those areas where a Jewish work 
force was absent and the Jewish bourgeoisie still 
held a powerful hold on the community, the indi- 
vidual would become a member of the Poale Zion 
party, that group most embedded in Jewish life. In 
this view, then, once the degree of embeddedness 
has been established, the individual’s options be- 
came greatly reduced. Further movement and 
ideological development did take place but only 
within closely circumscribed parameters. 

Brym’s work is not without problems. He antici- 
pates that critics will find individual exceptions to 
his typologies, but the most telling criticisms are 
the very real limitations of the theory itself when 
applied to other categories of intellectuals and the 
internal inconsistencies that emerge in the presen- 
tation of the theory. First of all, the usefulness of 
the approach must be questioned when it proves to 
be highly restricted in its application. Although 
Brym proclaims the general validity of the theory, 
application to contemporary Jewish non-Marxists 
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is problematic. A survey of prominent Jewish an- 
archists, populists, socialists, and even nihilists 
shows that such individuals came from families 
embedded in both Jewish and Russian culture 
with no apparent pattern of recruitment to any of 
those movements. Thus, examinations of the em- 
beddedness of an Aaron Liberman, or an Abra- 
ham Kovner, or a Vladimir Jabotinsky, for that 
matter, give few clues as to their future intellectual 
stance. 

As for the internal contradictions, Brym posits 
that because the modernizing agency for Jewish 
life was the Jewish Enlightenment, itself deeply 
indebted to the Western Enlightenment, Jews 
were much more attuned to Western ideas and 
values than were their Russian counterparts. Yet, 
in their doctrinal approach to certain questions, 
Poale Zionists came closest to that position cham- 
pioned by the Bolsheviks, the party most embed- 
ded in Russian culture. Thus, in such instances, 
contrary to Brym’s view, embeddedness played no 
role in the determination of final perspective. 

In conclusion, then, Brym does present inter- 
esting findings on the general character and geo- 
graphical origins of some Russian-Jewish Marx- 
ists. Although his work is challenging and 
thought-provoking, however, his observations re- 
main too sweeping to illuminate adequately a very 
complex and intricate set of relationships. 

ALEXANDER ORBACH 
University of Pittsburgh 


B. V. KONDRIKOV. Krest ’ianskoe dvizhente v Lapadnot 
Sibiri v period pervoi russkoi revoliutsii [The Peasant 
Movement in Western Siberia During the Revolu- 
tion of 1905]. Omsk: Zapadno-Sibirskoe knizhnoe 
izdatel’stvo. Omskoe otdelenie. 1976. Pp. 158. 1 r. 


Peasant rebellions contributed substantially to 
both of Russia’s twentieth-century revolutions. 
Yet the study of the peasant movement in the First 
Russian Revolution remains in its infancy. Out- 
side of a flurry of commemorative books, articles, 
and extremely valuable documentary collections 
published around the twentieth and fiftieth anni- 
versaries of the 1905-07 Revolution, the Soviets 
have provided us with relatively little on the sub- 
ject, while Western specialists on early twentieth- 
century Russia have shied away from such a com- 
plex and enormous subject as the peasantry since 
Geroid T. Robinson’s out-of-date study, Rural Rus- 
sta Under the Old Regime. Therefore, any new contri- 
bution to this relatively neglected area of inquiry 
like B. V. Kondrikovw’s Krest’ianskoe duizhenie v Za- 
padnoi Siberi v period pervoi russkot revoliutsii is most 
welcome. 

Although the first to study systematically the 
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peasant movement in Western Siberia in the 1905- 
07 period, this book is most disappointing, clearly 
not living up to the standards of the better Soviet 
works on the subject. The author maintains that 
despite “certain peculiarities,” namely a quite dif- 
ferent social-economic climate in which to operate, 
the peasant movement in Western Siberia was vir- 
tually identical in character to that in central Rus- 
sia. Such a thesis spares the author the necessity of 
interpreting his data, allowing him to apply Le- 
nin’s often perceptive analysis of the 1905-07 peas- 
ant rebellions in central Russia to Western Siberia 
with scarcely any modifications. Unfortunately, 
this thesis is not supported by the statistical data 
presented in this work. Although the Western Si- 
berian and central Russian peasant movements 
flowed and ebbed together in 1905, they departed 
from one another quite strikingly in 1906 and 1907. 
Nowhere in this work is this important discrep- 
ancy between the thesis and evidence ever pre- 
sented or faced. Nor is there any discussion of the 
similarities and differences in the changing eco- 
nomic practices of the government-managed state 
lands and lands of the royal family, against which 
the Western Siberian peasant movement was pri- 
marily directed, and those of the gentry-owned 
estates, against which the huge bulk of the peasant 
disorders in central Russia were directed. 

In addition, Kondrikov applies Lenin’s thesis of 
“proletarian hegemony” in the First Russian Rev- 
olution in a most heavy-handed fashion, identi- 
fying this phenomenon almost exclusively with the 
political influence and activities of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party, especially its Bol- 
shevik wing. Yet the work of the party in the 
countryside, as Kondrikov himself admits, was 
generally “sporadic” and limited in nature to the 
point that one cannot justify devoting a full half of 
a work on the Western Siberian peasant movement 
to this theme, especially when no attempt what- 
soever has been made to assess the efficacy of 
Bolshevik activities in the villages, to compare 
these activities with those of other political parties, 
or to determine the precise relationship of these 
activities to the peasant movement. Were the vil- 
lages reached by the Bolsheviks and other revolu- 
tionaries more likely to engage in disorders? If so, 
what kind? 

Finally, nowhere in this work does the author 
explore the social psychology or social dynamics of 
the peasant movement or touch upon issues of 
methodology, especially the difficulties in deter- 
mining precisely what constitutes ‘‘a peasant dis- 
order.” Yet this problem has been recognized by 
increasing numbers of Soviet scholars on the peas- 
antry in recent years, including the author of the 
introduction to this book, S. M. Samosudov. 
Moreover, by insisting—and rightly so, I think— 
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on the importance of passive as well as active forms 
of struggle (that is, tax boycotts, draft resistance, 
electoral behavior, demeanor in the presence of 
officials or estate owners), Kondrikov has rendered 
the problem of defining “a disorder” still more 
complicated. At the same time, he fails completely 
to question the efficacy of standard Soviet indexes 
for gauging peasant unrest—the number of dis- 
orders (however defined or not defined) and the 
proportion of counties affected—and does not ven- 
ture to wonder whether the proportion of villages 
affected, the number of participants, the number 
of those arrested, or all of these together might not 
prove more reliable guides for measuring levels of 
peasant involvement in the revolutionary move- 
ment. Nonetheless, one cannot hold the author 
solely responsible for these deficiencies. No scholar 
of twentieth-century Russia—Soviet or Ameri- 
can—has yet ventured to tackle these important 
and difficult questions. 

ROBERTA T. MANNING 

Boston College 


RALPH CARTER ELWOOD. Roman Malinovsky: A Life 
Without a Cause. (Russian Biography Series, num- 
ber 2.) Newtonville, Mass.: Oriental Research 
Partners. 1977. Pp. 107. Cloth $8.00, paper $3.go. 


Roman Malinovsky, like Azev, provides the his- 
tory of the Russian revolutionary movement with 
intense melodrama and mystery. Born a Polish 
peasant, a drifter and thief in his youth, 
Malinovsky took up a highly successful career as a 
labor organizer, revolutionary, and politician. In 
1912 Malinovsky became a member of the Bolshe- 
vik Central Committee and a member of the 
Fourth State Duma. In 1914 he resigned from the 
Duma and left the country amidst rumors that he 
was a double agent for the government, an Okh- 
rana spy. Although exonerated in 1914 by a tribu- 
nal that included Lenin, Malinovsky was tried 
again in 1918 by the new Soviet government, found 
guilty, and shot. 

The tangled web of fact and fiction surrounding 
Malinovsky’s career has been skillfully unraveled 
in this new short biography by Ralph Carter El- 
wood. The book is part of a series published by 
Oriental Research Partners, whose aim is “‘to 
present to the scholarly world the lives and activi- 
ties of many of the leading personalities of the day 
who have unfortunately slipped into complete ob- 
scurity.” Through Malinovsky’s story, the book 
tells us more about the police than the revolution- 
ary movement. Elwood ably presents and supports 
the novel thesis that Malinovsky’s resignation from 
the Duma was his last act of provocation for the 
Okhrana “because this would discredit the revita- 
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lized Bolshevik leadership in the eyes of both the 
party rank and file and the resurgent masses which 
were following them.” Elwood writes well, has 
thoroughly researched his subject, and the result- 
ing story has all of the gripping excitement of a 
paperback thriller. 

Yet one is inclined in the end to wonder whether 
Malinovsky’s obscurity is truly “unwarranted,” as 
Elwood claims. Malinovsky had no discernible im- 
pact on the Bolshevik movement or the Soviet 
state. Though his story throws some light on both 
the Okhrana’s methods and Lenin’s faith in his 
followers, it does little to magnify the historical 
importance of Malinovsky himself. 

GEORGE D. JACKSON 
Hofstra University 


SHEILA FITZPATRICK, editor. Cultural Revolution in 
Russia, 1928-1931.(Studies of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University.) Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press. 1978. Pp. vi, 309. $17.50. 


That the Chinese Cultural Revolution of the 1960s 
had a Soviet precedent during the turbulent years 
of the First Five-Year Plan is a fact that has been 
ignored by Soviet historians and insufficiently ap- 
preciated by Westerners. This collection of essays, 
the product of a conference held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, should help to remedy the situation, at 
least in the West. In the introductory chapter, 
which provides an original synthesis of the topic as 
a whole, editor Sheila Fitzpatrick defines this type 
of cultural revolution as proletarian class war 
against “bourgeois” influences accompanied by 
official encouragement for visions of radical trans- 
formation in virtually all spheres of society and 
culture. The rest of the volume contains more nar- 
rowly focused papers by Moshe Lewin on the 
transformation of society, Gail Lapidus on educa- 
tion, David Joravsky on psychology and neurophy- 
siology, Susan Solomon on rural sociology, George 
Enteen on historical studies, Robert Sharlet on 
law, Katerina Clark on literature, S. Frederick 
Starr on town planning, and a concluding essay by 
Jerry Hough on the implications of the new find- 
ings for our understanding of the Soviet system 
under Stalin. 

The most important general propositions that 
emerge from these pages are as follows: that the 
1928-31 period witnessed a radical utopianism in 
the sociocultural sphere that sharply differentiated 
it from both the New Economic Policy that pre- 
ceded it and the decade of the 1930s that followed; 
that this cultural revolution consisted of not only 
the persecution of bourgeois specialists and in- 
tellectuals by doctrinaire Communists but also a 
genuine and dramatic increase in upward mobility 
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by members of the working class; that the forces of 
cultural revolution were not uniformly initiated or 
controlled from above, but arose to a significant 
degree from the social conflicts of NEP and the 
frustrations of. middle- and lower-level Commu- 
nists; that the end of the period marked the end of 
efforts to transform culture and society according 
to ideological blueprints, as the Communist zeal- 
ots who had waged the cultural revolution fell by 
the wayside, the old intelligentsia was welcomed 
back into positions of status, and the newly pro- 
moted proletarian cadres became increasingly 
bourgeoisified in taste and outlook; and, finally, 
that this reinterpretation of both the 1928-31 pe- 
riod and its aftermath serves to discredit the total- 
itarian model usually applied to Stalinist Russia. 

Not every contributor would agree with all of 
these propositions, since they occasioned much 
debate at the conference and, in fact, primarily 
bear the stamp of Fitzpatrick and Hough. Fitz- 
patrick has performed a valuable service by point- 
ing out the extent to which the Komsomol, rank- 
and-file party members, and nonparty workers 
had long flemanded the right to conduct the pur- 
ging of “bourgeois” elements that became the 
moving force of the cultural revolution. But care 
must be taken in labeling this movement as ‘‘popu- 
lar” or a “revolution from below” or in implying 
that it forced the hand of the leadership. If any- 
thing was popular at this time it was the desire of 
the peasantry (some 80 percent of the population) 
for a continuation of NEP policies, but this fact did 
not prevent Stalin from pursuing the opposite 
course. There were many countervailing forces in 
NEP Russia, and the specific contours of both the 
cultural revolution and the First Five-Year Plan , 
were the definite if not always anticipated result of 
high-level decisions concerning which forces to 
“unleash” (in Voronsky’s phrase), which to keep 
chained, and which to bludgeon into submission. 

Hough and several other contributors uncrit- 
ically accept Timasheff’s term, “the Great Re- 
treat,” as a description of the ending of cultural 
revolution in the early 1930s. The word retreat 
implies a return to ground previously held, but the 
new system welded together disparate elements, 
some new, some old, which made it significantly 
different from all those that had preceded it, in- 
cluding tsarist authoritarianism. The restoration 
of conservative social forms marked a startling re- 
versal of both the radical utopianism of the cul- 
tural revolution and the moderate experimental- 
ism of NEP. But what gave mature Stalinism its 
distinctive nature was the combination of this new 
social conservatism with the continuation and in- 
tensification of other traits that had emerged dur-: 
ing the First Five-Year Plan: the dynamism 
needed to mobilize the entire population in the 
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pursuit of political and economic goals; the deter- 
mination to snuff out autonomy and to achieve 
control over all aspects of individual thought and 
activity; the subsuming of all intellectual and cul- 
tural issues within an all-embracing ideology of 
which the party leadership served as final arbiter. 
By overlooking these elements of continuity, 
Hough has exaggerated the importance of the dis- 
continuities between the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans, thereby overemphasizing the differ- 
ences in the Soviet system during these two peri- 
ods. 

Some of the interpretations, therefore, should be 
treated with caution. But this fact in no sense 
detracts from the value of this stimulating work, 
which has clearly achieved its purpose of defining 
vital new issues for further scholarly research and 
debate. 

JAMES C. MCCLELLAND 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


LEV KOPELEV. Khranit’ vechno [Preserve Forever]. 
Ann Arbor: Ardis. 1975. Pp. 732. 


LEV KOPELEV. To Be Preserved Forever. Translated 
and edited by ANTHONY ausTIN. Foreword by LiL- 
LIAN HELLMAN. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
1977. Pp. 268. $12.50. 


Here is the original of Solzhenitsyn’s Rubin, the 
` Soviet Communist as tragic hero and victim, 
speaking for himself. He is older and wiser than he 
was in The First Circle but still much more vivid and 
believable than Nerzhin, the fictional persona in 
which Solzhenitsyn presented himself. Nerzhin- 
Solzhenitsyn was the political prisoner of comic- 
strip purity, who refused to cooperate, at the cost 
of banishment from a sharashka (a prison research 
institute) to a hard-labor camp. Rubin-Kopelev 
was Stalin’s faithful servant Job, arguing with the 
faithless that the grand cause merited grand sacri- 
fices, including jailings on mere suspicion of 
heresy—yet sleepless with doubts and memories, 
for example, of taking grain from starving peasants 
and forcing them into collective farms. Now the 
real Lev Kopelev reveals that he was even an in- 
formant for the political police in the 1930s. When 
he wrote those reports he was proud that he told 
no lies, but now he sees no essential difference 
between a “fantasizing stool pigeon” and a “‘real- 
istic stool pigeon” (Russian, p. 279; English, p. 
112). At that point he quotes again the line of 
Pushkin’s that stands as epigraph to the con- 
fessional part of the book: “bitter tears I shed,/But 
don’t wash out the lines of sorrow.” 

Anna Akhmatova’s pledge is epigraph to the 
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other part of the book: “For them I will weave a 
memorial shroud/of words, of their own poor 
words that I heard.” (I have changed Austin’s 
translation of the epigraphs, to get closer to the 
originals.) Kopelev as witness has a keen ear, 
which one might expect of a masterful linguist and 
literary scholar, and for once the scholar’s ear and 
the writer’s hand are harmoniously linked. Stalin’s 
Russia emerges in its vivid particularity in dozens 
of life stories told with the distinctive rhythms, 
clichés, and occasional startling inventions of indi- 
viduals choosing to be scoundrels or victims—or 
both, with an occasional gleam of the heroic. 
Kopelev’s broad painting is far more particular 
than Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag, which submerges indi- 
viduals in the torrent of the author’s raging self- 
expression. The difference is most easily seen in 
the portrayal of the genuine criminals who usually 
lorded it over the politicals in the camps. Sol- 
zhenitsyn presents “not faces,” but “cruel, loath- 
some snouts,... gorilloids,... not people” (Gu- 
lag, I, pp. 501-02). Kopelev gives us an absorbing 
gallery of individual rogues. His dominant mood 
in painting them is rather Chekhovian, as it is in 
portraying himself and his fellow politicals; all are 
pathetic victims of a system, a social process, that 
none could comprehend or control. He even man- 
ages to extend that attitude—shall we call it Marx- 
ist or Christian rather than Chekhovian?—to re- 
pulsive individuals who fattened on the Stalinist 
system, including the regional party secretary, 
who picked a complaisant wife out of the personnel 
file and drove zealous Kopelev to jail for making 
other Communists feel morally uneasy and in- 
tellectually inferior. 

The intellectual Kopelev (intelligent in the old 
sense of the term) clashed continually with the 
vyduizhentsy, workers and peasants “pushed up” 
into positions of authority. He kept trying to per- 
suade them that he was on their side, but they 
refused to agree, insisting that he was corrupted by 
bourgeois humanism. In retrospect he finally 
agrees with his tormentors, lapsing thus into con- 
scious heresy: humanism, whether bourgeois or 
socialist, is indeed at odds with the basic Soviet 
principles of parttinost’ and gosudarstvennost’, the 
subordination of all considerations to the current 
interests of party and state as interpreted by their 
current masters. One can only guess how wide- 
spread such alienation is among Soviet in- 
tellectuals. If Kopelev is typical, Soviet leaders 
have undermined their own legitimacy by insisting 
too furiously that everyone must kowtow to it. 

Space does not permit adequate discussion here 
of this important book. I hope the publishers will 
decide on a new complete translation. Two-thirds 
of the book have been cut away in an insulting 
effort to increase the book’s appeal. The surviving 
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third has been rearranged to fit its episodes within: 
a simple-minded chronology. Thus, Kopelev’s 
strenuous effort at ruthless self-discovery, by re- 
peated flashbacks and flashforwards that instantly 
demolish rationalizations and excuses, is greatly 
weakened. And his language is persistently wa- 
tered down. Only a couple of examples are pos- 
sible. “Servile functionaries of death” becomes 
“callous bureaucrats” (Russian, p. 44; English, p. 
gg). Brooding over his youthful Stalinism, Kopelev 
remarks: “The great cause is words, suitable 
words, signifying many things and if necessary 
signifying nothing at all, but explaining every- 
thing” (Russian, p. 29). That is chopped down to 
“Words! What can they not explain away when 
you want them to!” (English, p. 93). 

In a new, complete translation space can be 
saved by dropping the Hollywood touch that Lil- 
lian Hellman gave the present edition. She wrote a 
gushy “Foreword” to a book she did not read. 

DAVID JORAVSKY 
Northwestern University 


ALEKSANDR M. NEKRIGH. The Punished Peoples: The 
Deportation and Fate of Soviet Minorities at the End of 
the Second World War. Translated by GEORGE SAUN- 
pers. New York: W. W. Norton. 1978. Pp. xii, 238. 
$10.95. 


The Soviet historian Aleksandr M. Nekrich at- 
tracted attention in the West when his frank and 
fresh study of the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union (7941 22 tiunia [1965]) was published—and 
damned—in Moscow. It appeared at a time when 
his thesis, making Stalin responsible for Soviet 
setbacks early in the war, had again become im- 
permissible. Nekrich was bitterly assailed and os- 
tracized. When he emigrated from the USSR in 
1976, he brought with him the draft of another 
manuscript, dealing with the fate of those non- 
Slavic nationalities whose autonomous areas Sta- 
lin abolished during the Second World War and 
whose populations were deported eastward and 
only partially “rehabilitated” after Stalin. 

This dramatic story can be read at many levels: 
as a series of case studies of people caught between 
German occupiers and Stalinist rule; as an inter- 
esting example of how Stalin’s personality traits— 
his arbitrariness, his “fascination with treason and 
betrayal”—informed his policy decisions; or as an 
exhibit in the sad resort to “categorical”? con- 
demnation of entire populations without estab- 
lishing individual guilt. The whole story is a curi- 
ous example of the suppression, manipulation, and 
falsification of information—from evidence regard- 
ing popular attitudes on the part of the Crimean 
Tatars, Kalmyks, Chechens and Ingush, Balkars, 
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and Karachai (all formerly Moslem or Buddhist 
ethnic groups) to the secrecy surrounding the abo- 
lition of their regions and republics and the exile 
and resettlement of their populations. Nekrich 
gives some examples of downright falsifications 
found in Soviet versions of these peoples’ histories 
to this very. day. He provides rich information on 
differences in attitudes and behavior among Soviet 
nationalities, including instances of bitter hostility 
between local Russian settlers and returning exiles 
in recent years. He also offers valuable data on the 
role of local party officials in discriminating 
against natives in these areas and in reporting to 
Moscow during the war about the ‘‘collaboration- 
ist” inclinations among, say, Crimean Tatars and 
Kalmyks—reports that may have prompted Sta- 
lin’s decision to “liquidate” the problem by writ- 
ing off entire nationalities as collaborators with the 
enemy. 

Although the outlines of the story have been told 
before, Nekrich’s is a meticulous account, using a 
variety of sources, a number of which were not 
previously available or known abroad. These in- 
clude Soviet dissertations, interviews with former 
residents of the areas concerned, and unpublished 
manuscripts and memoirs. Thus, it is a far richer 
account than earlier studies. At the same time, the 
author is by no means uncritical of his sources (for 
example, identifying certain recent German books 
as apologias for wartime behavior). Nekrich care- 
fully examines the evidence on the extent to which 
the population of any of these national areas did in 
fact collaborate with the enemy and rightly finds 
the allegations vastly exaggerated. He also de- 
scribes the postwar fate of these groups and their 
strenuous, at times tragic, efforts to revert to full 
citizenship status back home. The author is forced 
to conclude that “we must view the deportation of 
the peoples of the Caucasus and the Crimea, the 
Kalmyks, and in part the Baltic peoples not only 
as an expression of the arbitrary lawlessness of the 
Stalin regime, which of course it was, but also, and 
more importantly, as an inescapable part of the 
history of the Soviet state and of Soviet society and 
its intellectual culture” (p. 103). 

Originally written for the Soviet reader, The Pun- 
ished Peoples still shows traces of this orientation 
and intended audience. Moreover, Nekrich has 
produced something of a mix between documenta- 
tion and solid, careful historical research, with 
understandable elements of emotion, morality, po- 
litical argument, and a call for justice. Once again, 
the author stands revealed as a courageous scholar 
not afraid to speak out on sensitive issues. This 
work shows some signs of haste, suffers from the 
absence of maps, and leaves questions unanswered 
(for example, why were the Volga Germans left 
out of ‘consideration?). Despite these short- 
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comings, Nekrich offers the general reader materi- 
als of historical value and interest, and he provides 
the specialist with some previously unknown refer- 
ences and information as well as with some novel 
hypotheses. 
ALEXANDER DALLIN 
Stanford University 


PAUL ROBERT MAGOCSI. The Shaping of a National 
Identity: Subcarpathian Rus’, 1848-1948. (Harvard 
Ukrainian Series.) Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. xiii, 640. $25.00. 


The sparse scholarly literature in English on the 
Subcarpathian Rusyns (Ruthenians) has been 
considerably enriched by this useful book. Half the 
volume surveys -the national development of the 
Rusyns from the eighteenth century to their incor- 
poration into the Soviet Ukraine after the Second 
World War. The other half consists of several ap- 
pendixes: a discussion of the term, Subcarpathian 
Rusyn; eighty-one biographical sketches of Rusyn 
leaders who were active in the period after 1918; 
and specimens of the written languages used by 
the Rusyns. There is also a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy of Rusyn studies containing nearly 2300 
- items. 

The Rusyn movement in the nineteenth century 
shared many of the characteristics common to na- 
tional reawakenings throughout Eastern Europe. 
Paul Robert Magocsi emphasizes the role of the 
Church as a cultural institution and the indispens- 
able leadership exercised by the intellectuals, the 
majority of whom were priests. The works of his- 
tory and philology produced by these intellectuals 
were the typical literary products of East Euro- 
pean national movements. In many ways, then, 
the Rusyn experience was similar to that of the 
Rumanians, Slovaks, and Serbs of Hungary. Yet 
there were also fundamental differences, and these 
form the main subject matter of Magocsi’s investi- 
gation. He presents abundant evidence to show 
why the process of national consolidation among 
the Rusyns took so much longer than among their 
neighbors. As causes he cites the pro-Hungarian 
orientation of the dominant Greek Catholic 
Church and its higher clergy, who worked for as- 
similation with Magyar culture, and the inability 
of clerical and lay intellectuals to agree upon the 
historical and ethnic identity of their people and a 
national language. At each important stage in the 
development of the Rusyns—the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 1918-19, the interwar period, and the Second 
World War-—four currents competed for alle- 
giance, the Rusyn, Magyarone, Ukrainian, and 
Russian. Magocsi describes each in detail and 
concludes that the intellectuals, who were so 
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sharply divided among themselves, could never get 
control of their people’s destiny long enough to 
direct it along a single path of development. 

The discussion of these problems is divided into 
three parts. The first deals with the nineteenth 
century through the incorporation of Sub- 
carpathian Rus’ into Czechoslovakia at the end of 
the First World War. The description of the vari- 
ous cultural currents among the Rusyns is well 
done, but perhaps more attention could have been 
given to political and economic problems. The 
reader familiar only with Western languages may 
supplement Magocsi’s account with Ivan Pec 
Die Nationalpolitischen Bestrebungen der Karpato-Ruth- 
enen, 1848-1914 (1965). Neither Magocsi nor Zeguc 
have used the rich materials available in the Hun- 
garian National Archives in Budapest. Much is to 
be found there on the political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic policies of the Hungarian government to- 
ward the Rusyns, the Rusyn movement itself, and 
Rusyn emigration to and activities in the United 
States. 

Parts two and three deal with the Rusyns in 
interwar Czechoslovakia. The chapters on cultural 
development present with admirable clarity the 
efforts of the various groups of Rusyn intellectuals 
to solve long-standing problems of ideology and 
ethnic identity. In Magocsi’s opinion, Czech- 
oslovakia provided the Rusyns with the most lib- 
eral conditions for development they had ever had, 
but, paradoxically, by 1938 government policies 
had succeeded in alienating the majority of them. 
In a sense, the Czechoslovak state may have beer. 
too liberal, for it fostered diversity rather thar. 
unity in Rusyn national life. The same cannot be 
said of the Soviet regime that installed itself ir. 
Subcarpathian Rus’ in 1944. Magocsi’s final chap- 
ter describes the “Ukrainian solution” imposed by 
the Soviet government, which for the majority of 
the Rusyns brought to a close the shaping of their 
national identity. 

KEITH HITCHINS 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


NEAR EAST 


FRANZ BABINGER. Mehmed the Conqueror and His 
Time. Translated by RALPH MANHEM. Edited, with 
a preface, by WILLIAM C. HICKMAN. (Bollingen Se- 
ries, number 96.) Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xx, 549. $30.00. 


There is no doubt whatsoever that Mehmed the 
Conqueror was one of the great figures in world 
history. Franz Babinger’s book, which first ap- 
peared in 1953, is generally regarded as the stan- 
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dard work on the subject. The long-awaited Eng- 
lish version of the book has finally appeared, 
almost a quarter century after the original pub- 
lication in German. Prepared by Ralph Manheim 
and approved by the author himself, this trans- 
lation is based on the second German edition of 
1959 and includes corrections and supplements in- 
troduced in the second Italian edition. A second 
volume containing sources and references, which 
Babinger had intended to prepare, never came out 
due to his untimely death. Thus, the English ver- 
sion, edited by William C. Hickman, gains impor- 
tance in comparison with other editions as the only 
version that contains notes. These notes demon- 
strate Hickman’s mastery of international scholar- 
ship on the subject since the first printing of the 
book. 

Divided into seven books, the work gives a de- 
tailed account of political events from 1432 to 1481, 
centering on the personality of the conqueror. 
Book one, covering the conqueror’s early life, is a 
summary of Babinger’s previously published 
monographs and articles. Babinger is rightly skep- 
tical of Oscar Halecki’s hypothesis that Ladislas 
never. ratified the peace treaty at Szegedin in 1444. 
Thanks to the details provided in a newly discov- 
ered Ottoman source, Gazavat —i Sultan Murad b. 
Mehemmed Han (i978), we can now assert that the 
king confirmed by oath his acceptance of the 
Szegedin treaty. In view of the irrefutable evidence 
published in my book, Fatih Devri Uzerinde Tetkikler 
ve vesikalar (1954), we should discard the notion 
that “Mehmed Celebi (Mehmed II) merely be- 
came regent of the Rumelian territories” - (Ba- 
binger, p. 31). It is known that in 1444 Murad II 
retreated into a dervish convent in Bursa before 
the battle of Varna and resumed his court life in 
Manisa only after the battle. 

Book two deals with the period 1451-56, includ- 
ing the conquest of Istanbul and its reconstruction, 
as well as the campaigns in Serbia, the Morea, and 
on the Aegean Sea. Babinger does not give ade- 
quate attention to two points here. The signifi- 
cance of the internal rivalry between the war party 
and its opponents in the Ottoman government 
should not be ignored. This rivalry was as impor- 
tant as external events in the final decision to 
attack Istanbul in 1453. In addition, Mehmed’s 
strategy and the use of cannon were key factors in 
his rapid conquests as contemporary observations 
by Tursun Beg and Kritovoulos make clear. Later 
editions should correct one small mistake in this 
chapter: ‘‘Hasan, commander of Corinth,” (p. 
125) was actually John Assan Zaccaria. 

Book three, which covers the period from 1456 
until the beginning of the Ottoman-Venetian War 
(1463), treats the conquests of the Black Sea coast 
and the Aegean area. The years 1463-64 consti- 
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tuted a turning point, since it was in these years, 
following Mehmed II’s conquests of the Morea 
and Bosnia, that his two principal rivals, Venice 
and Hungary, finally joined forces against him. 
Books four and five deal with this critical struggle 
until 1479. During the second phase of the struggle 
Uzun Hasan was to become the conqueror’s most 
dangerous rival. Babinger’s treatment in books 
four and five does not make a significant addition 
to what was previously available in the literature. 
For the key role played by Uzun Hasan in this 
period see John Woods’s, The Aqquyuntu: Clan, Con- 
federation, Empire (1977). 

In book six the author outlines the two final 
campaigns of Mehmed. II against Rhodes and 
Otranto (1480), which were the prelude to his 
planned invasion of Italy. Book seven is devoted to 
a discussion of the character and personality of 
this exceptional man. Babinger was a specialist on 
Mehmed II’s interest in Italy, and he provides us 
with some fresh insights in this chapter. In the 
same chapter he also deals with Ottoman state 
and society under Mehmed II. Even in such a 
general book, however, one would expect a more 
substantial treatment of the Ottoman legal system, 
the army, the navy, finances, and methods of con- 
quest. The author could have made greater use of 
published archival materials on these topics. The 
notes prepared by Hickman, however, make up to 
a certain extent for this lack in the original book. 
Babinger’s book, in sum, despite all its short- 
comings, remains the only comprehensive work on 
Mehmed II’s reign. 

HALIL INALCIK 
University of Chicago 


AMOS PERLMUTTER. Politics and the Military in Israel, 
1967-1977. Totowa, N.J.: Frank Cass. 1978. Pp. 
xiv, 222. $15.00. 


The author of this book, Amos Perlmutter, has 
served as a member of the Israeli Defense Minis- 
try’s Atomic Energy Commission. The present vol- 
ume is a sequel to Military and Politics in Israel, 
1948-67 and also elaborates on portions of his re- 
cent work, The Military and Politics in Modern Times. 
The author further explores the former book’s ma- 
jor thesis: that civilian dominance over the mili- 
tary has persisted and that the Israeli Defense 
Forces (IDF), as a people’s reserve army, remain 
politically and legally the instrument of the gov- 
ernment and the regime in power. Perlmutter sees 
Israel, however, as still the nation-in-arms that it 
was in 1948 and as this century’s best example of a 
garrison state. 

Perlmutter introduces the book by summarizing 
the development of Israel’s armed forces from their 
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earliest antecedents—the Hashomer (1909), the 
Haganah, the Palmach, and other forces—to the 
modern Israeli army. David Ben-Gurion, the ar- 
chitect of the state of Israel, masterminded the 
depoliticization of the IDF to fit his concepts of an 
independent Zionist democratic republic. By the 
Six Day War of 1967, the first war that Israel 
undertook without Ben-Gurion at the helm, his 
doctrine of civil-military relations had become an 
enduring legacy. 

After Ben-Gurion’s retirement, Prime Minister 
Eshkol allowed the IDF to take over the sole con- 
duct of military strategy, but the decision to resort 
to the use of force remained a cabinet prerogative. 
In the weeks preceding the Six Day War, the high 
command had little hope for diplomatic successes 
or for American intervention on behalf of Israel. 
By May 18 General Moshe Dayan, then outside 
the senior political and military councils, was ar- 
guing that war with Egypt was unavoidable. On 
June 2 a coalition government was established in 
response to pressure from public opinion and the 
opposition parties. Dayan became defense minis- 
ter, and the political leadership allied with the IDF 
in determining to wage war. The world knows of 
the completeness of the lightning-like victory that 
followed, but its luster soon faded in the long war 
of attrition and the Yom Kippur War of 1973. 
Perlmutter’s account of the political and military 
misperceptions that paved the way for Israel’s re- 
verses at the outset of its fourth war is among the 
more useful parts of the book. A substantial por- 
tion of this work deals with crisis management, 
especially during Henry Kissinger’s Middle East 
negotiations. Perlmutter closes with an account of 
civil-military relations during the period 1973-77 
and a useful epilogue on the Entebbe rescue of 
1976. 

The author interviewed many key figures, in- 
cluding most of the Israeli generals who have 
served since 1967. His extensive footnotes cover the 
pertinent literature for the period, but Perlmutter 
states that the Israeli government will not give 
scholars access to documentary material on the 
IDF “until the wars between the Arabs and the 
Jews are ended” (p. 4). Until then, this book will 
help both general readers and scholars understand 
Israel’s political-military relations as well as those 
with its Arab neighbors and the superpowers. The 
author makes no claim to have written a definitive 
history, but his book is a valuable treatment of 
these important subjects. 

ELMER B. SCOVILL 
Alexandria, Virginia 


GEORGE LENCZOWSKI, editor. ran under the Pahlavis. 
(Hoover Institution Publication, number 164.) 
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Stanford: Hoover Institution Press. 1978. Pp. xxii, 
550. $19.95. 


These twelve essays by different authors discuss 
aspects of Iran’s development in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Chapters survey the reigns of both Pahlavi 
Shahs; social, cultural, and educational develop- 
ments; economic affairs and oil; foreign policy; the 
army; the tradition of kingship; and literary 
achievement. The contributors—from North 
America, the United Kingdom, and Europe—are 
mainly established authorities. 

Iran’s unique role in modern world affairs 
creates a need for books of this type. If one is to 
understand Iran today, one must understand the 
Iran of yesterday. Roger Savory’s chapter on social 
development rests on a solid historical base and 
carefully relates developments in law, public 
health, and the status of women to the political 
affairs of the time. Charles Issawi’s contribution 
on the Iranian economy from 1925 to 1975 is useful, 
as is Alvin Cottrell’s work on the armed forces. 

There seems to have been little attempt made to 
coordinate the chapters. Readers will find pro- 
voking discrepancies. The author dealing with Ira- 
nian foreign policy wrote of Iran’s participation in 
the Dhofari rebellion: “To this the Iranian mili- 
tary presence had contributed significantly—not, 
perhaps, as much as Tehran liked to think, but 
more than the Sultan’s British officers were willing 
to admit” (p. 380). This seems hardly consistent 
with what is said in the next chapter: “The British 
commander of the sultan’s armed forces, Major 
General K. Perkins, paid them proper credit: ‘The 
war would certainly not have been won as quickly 
as it was without the Iranian assistance’ ” (p. 411). 

Most of the contributions rely on secondary, 
frequently outdated, material. There is now avail- 
able fresh documentary evidence of massive pro- 
portions in public archives and in private collec- 
tions of which hardly any use was made. Some 
chapters are little more than weary repetitions of 
old saws (as in the chapter on oil) or at best a lucid 
restatement of work already printed. Not much is 
new in either the editor’s contributions on political 
evolution in Iran or in D. R. Denman’s chapter on 
land reform. A glaring omission in the treatment of 
land reform (discussed in more than one chapter) 
is the lack of reference to the early work of Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Hasan Arsanjani. 

The book seems to have been written some time 
before publication. It mentions Iran’s attempts to 
industrialize while sizable oil revenues are still 
coming in but has no analysis of priorities allotted, 
problems encountered, or resources available. On 
the political side, the reader would not learn that 
for many Iranians Musaddiq is still a national 
hero. There is no treatment of the religious teach- 
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ers as a current political force. Terrorism is also 
omitted. There is no allusion to present-day diffi- 
culties, which are increasing, not dwindling. The 
account of American-Iranian relations during the 
last quarter century is roseate. There is no refer- 
ence to the Shah’s resentment of the alleged Amer- 
ican insistence on appointing Ali Amini as prime 
minister in the early 1960s. The alleged American 
role in events leading to the coup in August 1953 is 
not examined, although we are directed in a foot- 
note (p. 374) to another chapter where, in fact, the 
episode is barely mentioned. 

There are errors of fact. On page 370 the writer 
states: “The British had acquired practically com- 
plete control of the southern partly-Arabic-speak- 
ing [sic] province of Khuzistan, became the pro- 
tectors of its tribal chieftain, Shaikh Khaz‘al, and 
thus consolidated their hold on Iran’s oil produc- 
tion.” Shaikh Khaz‘al’s authority did not extend 
into northern Khuzistan where the oil fields were 
situated in Bakhtiari lands. Britain entered into 
special relations with Shaikh Khaz‘al originally 
because of German penetration into the Gulf. Oil 
became important later with the building of the 
Abadan refinery. On pages 12-13 it is not stated 
that it was on General Ironside’s insistence that 
the Russian officers were dismissed and that it was 
Ironside’s decision, not an Iranian one, to appoint 
Reza Khan to command the Cossacks. Referring 
to page 378, the British, not the Shah, took the 
initiative in settling the Bahrain dispute and in 
establishing a federation of the Sheikdoms. The 
Shah at first opposed the idea of federation. 

Despite its defects, which are many, the book is 
worth having. Chapters dealing with social tradi- 
tions, culture, literature, and education are espe- 
cially interesting. Besides other illustrations there 
are three rather overwhelming ones in color. 

ROSE LOUISE GREAVES 
University of Kansas 
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LUCETTE VALENSI, On the Eve of Colonialism: North 
Africa Before the French Conquest. Translated by KEN- 
NETH J. PERKINS. New York: Africana Publishing 
Company. 1977. Pp. xxix, 154. Cloth $15.50, paper 
$8.50. : 


In this work Lucette Valensi does not fulfill the 
complex purpose stated in her preface but does 
provide a useful, relatively short introduction to 
the precolonial history of North Africa. She offers 
a basic survey of the major social, economic, and 
political issues in North African life in the period 
1790-1830. Even more useful to the uninitiated, she 
summarizes historiographical disagreements and 
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cites most of the major studies that have been 
written about the subject. Her own inter- 
pretation—decidedly but rationally anti-imperial- 
ist—is also made clear. The book concludes with a 
sampling of documents that aid in her historio- 
graphical review but add little to her less success- 
ful attempt at a new interpretation. 

Unfortunately, Valensi begins her book with the 
statement that: “as deep as the trauma of conquest 
and colonialism may have been, and as destructive 
as their effects on some segments of North African 
life were, some old structures did resist, were re- 
formed, and functioned, in spite of changes. These 
forms, eroded but still discernible, can never be 
ignored in any model for development. This work 
attempts to show them in their precolonial pat- 
tern” (p. xiv). This acknowledged take-off from 
the brilliant interpretations of Jacques Berque 
promises much that is never delivered. Equally 
unfortunate, Valensi has much more to say about 
Morocco and Tunisia than about Algeria. This is 
understandable, but it would be more acceptable if 
she explained that the timing and violence of 
French imperialism in Algeria make it difficult to 
know what occurred there before 1830. One useful 
approach to the immediate precolonial period in 
Algerian history is to study the resistance period 
(1830-47). The Amir Abd al-Qadir and his con- 
temporaries were products of precolonial society, 
and studying them tells us much about Algeria 
before 1830, as Raphael Danziger has demon- 
strated in his Abd al-Qadir and the Algerians (1977). 
Danziger’s introductory material provides more 
professional insight into precolonial society than 
does Valensi. 

Nevertheless, Valensi provides a good intro- 
duction to precolonial North African history. Her 
book might be used profitably in the classroom or 
by the nonspecialist who wants a quick glimpse at 
what occurred in and what has been written 
about the Maghrib in the period 1790-1830. 

RICHARD ROUGHTON 
University of Rhode Island 


FREDERICK COOPER. Plantation Slavery on the East 
Coast of Africa. (Yale Historical Publications, Mis- 
cellany, number 113.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1977. Pp. xviii, 314. $18.50. 


Though long a neglected area of inquiry, the study 
of African slave systems has developed in recent 
years almost as rapidly as the study of similar 
systems in the Americas. The best study yet to 
appear in English and the first to go into depth 
about an African plantation system is Frederick 
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Cooper’s outstanding monograph, originally writ- 
ten as a doctoral dissertation at Yale. 

Cooper focuses on three communities—Zanzi- 
bar, Malindi, and Mombasa. The island of Zanzi- 
bar became the world’s major source of cloves in 
the nineteenth century when its plantations were 
the largest market for the rapidly expanding East 
African slave trade. Malindi was a virtually 
deserted city on an underpopulated stretch of the 
Kenya coast that developed rapidly in the late 
nineteenth century as a source of grain for Arabia 
and Zanzibar and a producer of sesame and coco- 
nuts for the world market. Mombasa, also on the 
Kenya coast, was a major terminus for trade 
routes into the interior, but its plantation develop- 
ment was hindered by greater population density. 
Less free land was available, units of production 
remained smaller and less efficient, and trade re- 
mained more important than agriculture. 

The strength of this study lies in part in 
Cooper’s comparative perspective. He writes per- 
ceptively of the way in which both Islam and the 
culture of the Omani Arabs shaped and legiti- 
mated slavery. Plantation systems developed, how- 
ever, largely because of the demands of an ex- 
panding world market and the opportunities 
presented by fertile soils. This opens up parallels 
-with the Americas. Here Cooper has read widely. 
He constantly and insightfully uses comparisons 
with the United States, the West Indies, and Latin 
America. 

Cooper’s most important theme seems to be 
taken from the observation of David Brion Davis 
that there is a contradiction between the slave’s 
humanity and the legal definition of him as a thing 
(The Problem of Slavery in Western Culture [1966], p. 
58). Cooper attributes great importance to the del- 
icate “balance of power” between master -and 
slave. Lacking the coercive potential of his Ameri- 
can counterpart, the Arab or Swahili slaveowner 
had to combine punishments and rewards in dif- 
ferent ways and make less harsh demands on the 
slave. The slave had few cards up his sleeve, but he 
could escape or resist and this possibility shaped 
the development of slavery. 

In spite of the effects of economic rational- 
ization, precapitalist social relationships persisted 
in East Africa. Though slaveowners and slaves 
both constituted well-defined social classes, links 
between superior and inferior tended to be more 
important than those within either class; as a re- 
sult the system tended to rely much more on con- 
sent than on coercion. The Zanzibari or Malindi 
plantation also never achieved the opulence of its 
American counterpart. This was true partly be- 
cause the profits from cloves and grain were less 
than those from sugar and cotton but also because 
the goals of the ruling class were different. Life was 
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simpler, consumption less extravagant, and the 
plantation itself a more self-sufficient unit. 

All of this Cooper does with impeccable skill. 
This monograph is an important addition not only 
to African history, but also to the study of slavery 
in comparative perspective. 

MARTIN A. KLEIN 
University of Toronto 


EDWARD I. STEINHART. Conflict and Collaboration: The 
Kingdoms of Western Uganda, 1890-1907. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1977. Pp. ix, 311. 
$18.50. 


Edward Steinhart’s book provides two important 
contributions to students of African history. First, 
the book contains valuable information on the his- 
tory of three Western Ugandan kingdoms—An- 
kole, Toro, and Bunyoro—during the early years 
of British colonial rule. Second, Steinhart’s dis- 
cussion of the nature of resistance and collabora- 
tion in these areas should be immensely useful to 
anyone interested in these themes in the wider 
context of African colonial history. 

Steinhart’s basic approach is interpretive and 
comparative, and he borrows the “controlled com- 
parison” methodology of ethnographers and soci- 
ologists. His concern is to compare the responses 
of three essentially similar polities to the imposi- 
tion of British colonial rule. Throughout this com- 
parison, he focuses on political elites of the three 
kingdoms, whom he sees as the most significant 
agents of resistance and collaboration. 

In the introductory chapter, a short synopsis of 
the origin of each of the kingdoms is provided, 
together with a discussion of such themes as politi- 
cal recruitment and social stratification. The next 
six chapters examine the various responses of the 
three kingdoms to the advent and implementation 
of British rule. Each kingdom is given thorough 
and even attention, and their individual reactions 
are comparatively analyzed. All of these chapters 
are well done, but the ones examining Nyoro resis- 
tance (chap. 3) and the establishment of collabora- 
tion in the three kingdoms (chap. 6) are particu- 
larly successful. 

Perhaps the strongest section of the book is the 
treatment of collaboration in chapter eight. In 
many of the pioneering works on African resis- 
tance, collaboration has received only cursory at- 
tention and has been viewed rather simplistically 
as a negative response, diametrically opposed to 
resistance. In Steinhart’s words, “some of the com- 
plexity and variety of African responses have been 
hidden in the long shadows cast by the heroes of 
resistance” (p. vii). Through his careful historical 
reconstruction, he persuasively demonstrates that 
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in fact collaboration can be seen as a “fluid and 
creative response ... to a situation of inherent 
conflict and compromise” (p. 257) and thus gives 
‘us valuable insight into that previously hidden 
complexity and variety. While earlier works by 
William Ochieng’ and the Isaacmans, among oth- 
ers, have contributed significantly to the study of 
collaboration, Steinhart’s analysis is the most per- 
ceptive I have had the pleasure of reading. 

The book has two relatively minor weaknesses, 
neither of which detracts significantly from its 
overall success. Although the author apparently 
appreciates the importance of oral materials, and 
indeed conducted an impressive 141 oral interviews 
with informants from all three kingdoms, he does 
not often directly refer to these materials. Beyond 
this, more information on interviewing methods 
and selection of informants would have been ap- 
propriate. The second criticism concerns the focus 
on the recruitment and tenure of political elites, 
somewhat to the exclusion of other factors, notably 
external ones such as the question of British colo- 
nial policy, which are treated as “constants.” Al- 
though this primary focus on the elites seems justi- 
fied, one wonders whether sufficient attention has 
been paid to other important considerations, such 
as the role of the peasantry. 

Nevertheless, Steinhart’s achievement is signifi- 
cant. In the final paragraph of the last chapter (p. 
274) he says that if his comparative methodology, 
with its focus on the chiefly elites, “provides new 
insights or a new dimension to our understanding 
of the problems illustrated by the histories of these 
kingdoms and does not obscure other possible 
views and analyses, it will have succeeded in 
achieving its purpose.” Steinhart should rest as- 
sured that it has succeeded and admirably so. 

JOHN LAMPHEAR 
DePauw University 


ROBERT I. ROTBERG. Black Heart: Gore-Browne and the 
Politics of Multiracial ambia. (Perspectives on 
Southern Africa, number 20.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1977. Pp. 
xviii, 359. $15.00. 


Robert I. Rotberg, the distinguished Africanist 
and Haitianist, has written a fascinating biogra- 
phy of Sir Stewart Gore-Browne, probably the 
most important political figure in Northern Rho- 
desia in the late 1930s and 1940s. Rotberg’s most 
significant accomplishment is to reveal the evolu- 
tion of a mind and character molded at the-end of 
the Victorian era in a talented upper-class family, 
at Harrow, and in the artillery. Sent to Northern 
Rhodesia, Gore-Browne found his Shangri-la, 
which World War I, however, quickly turned into 
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a mirage. On the Western front he proved himself 
an officer of great ability. Despite the carnage on 
French fields of blood, he remembered his African 
idyll and returned in 1920 to his beloved Lake of 
the Royal Crocodiles where he cultivated orange 
blossoms and geraniums, distilling their precious 
oils for perfumes although he knew nothing about 
such botanic exoticism. 

Together with his‘ nineteen-year-old bride, he 
slowly created an English manor with an Ital- 
ianate mansion, a school, a dispensary, orchards, a 
cattle herd, and responsibility for innumerable Af- 
rican retainers and tenants. His wife drifted away 
as the estate became prosperous, and he found 
solace in colonial politics where he championed 
the welfare of Africans. 

For over fifteen years, after 1935, he befriended 
and counseled colonial governors, served on com- 
missions, and acted, virtually alone, as representa- 
tive of African interests. He also served as wartime 
administrator, lobbyist, and publicist in England 
for Northern Rhodesian causes. Caught between 
the settlers’ postwar demands for domination and 
the new African intelligentsia’s determination to 
lead, he retired from the legislature in the early 
1950s. Disillusioned from the outset with the Cen- 
tral African Federation, Gore-Browne turned Afri- 
can nationalist, accepted the leadership of Ken- 
neth Kaunda, and used his considerable influence 
in London to promote African domination. He 
lived long enough to be hailed in his eighties as one 
of Zambia’s honored founders. 

Rotberg analyzes how birth, breeding, educa- 
tion, and military service, together with the sus- 
taining love of a talented aunt, acceptance of the 
best conventions of his class and age, relative fi- 
nancial security, and the selection of an isolated 
estate in Northern Rhodesia shielded Gore- 
Browne from the racism of most white settlers and 
enabled him to learn about Africa gradually from 
experience. He was that rare human being who 
continued his education throughout life while pre- 
serving his youthful ideals, humanity, zest, and 
innate sense of decency. i 

Black Heart permits the reader to disregard too 
easily the fact that the economic development of 
the copper and railway belts was more central to 
the history of Northern Rhodesia than was politi- 
cal growth. Was this former artillery officer there- 
fore Northern Rhodesia’s pre-eminent figure in his 
heyday? And although Rotberg sympathetically 
narrates Gore-Browne’s alienation of both Euro- 
pean and African political trust as he stumbled 
between two increasingly irreconcilable move- 
ments, he does not starkly confront the fact that 
Gore-Browne’s legislative career ended in failure. 
His last chapters fail to make clear that Gore- 
Browne’s influence never recovered from this de- 
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bacle and that he had only a peripheral impact 
upon the dismantling of the Federation and the 
emergence of an independent Zambia. 

Despite its intensive research, the book lacks a 
comprehensive and exact bibliography of primary 
sources. The footnotes are, however, precise. Rot- 
berg’s successful twining of African and British 
imperial history in this tour de force demonstrates 
that cooperation between these two fields enriches 
both. This biography proves the importance of the 
Gore-Browne papers for Zambian history; it is to 
be hoped that Rotberg will soon edit and publish 
them. 

HENRY P. PORTER, JR. 
Washington and Lee University 


ROBERT BLAKE. A History of Rhodesia. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1977. Pp. xxii, 435. $15.00. 


The dust jacket describes this work as a “full and 
authoritative history...written with [Lord 
Blake’s] special understanding of British imperial 
history [and based on] a wealth of private papers 
to which only he has ever been granted access.” 
The author declares that “Rhodesian history is a 
strange and intriguing compound of romance, 
idealism, courage, arrogance, avarice, and acci- 
dent.” Yet the reader will be disappointed, for this 
volume meets neither the dust jacket description 
nor the high standards set by Lord Blake in his 
biography Disraelt (1966). 

Although written in a pleasant and engaging 
style, the volume lacks originality, relies largely on 
published sources, and shows little acquaintance 
with serious Africanist and imperial scholarship or 
analysis of race relations. Only two of the twenty- 
nine chapters are devoted to the precolonial period 
and none deals with modern African affairs in 
their own right, though the author generally con- 
cedes that virtually all European activity is condi- 
tioned by racial considerations. Lord Blake ig- 
nores the Africanist methodological and 
historiographical advances of D. Beach and J. 
Cobbing and the imperial studies of J. S. Gal- 
braith as well as the older pioneering work in race 
relations by R. Gray. 

If the book has particular value it lies in Blake’s 
account of the Westminster model of parlia- 
mentary government in Rhodesia, and more par- 
ticularly, of the role of the prime minister (Lord 
Blake’s own specialty). He deals at length with 
Godfrey Huggins, Garfield Todd, Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, Winston Field, and Ian D. Smith, and 
with the exception of Smith, he had access to 
private papers of all these men. Nonetheless the 
information and interpretation he gives of Hug- 
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gins’s twenty-year prime-ministership does not su- 
persede the biography by L. H. Gann and M. 
Gelfand (1964). The Todd and Field private pa- 
pers, moreover, reveal nothing of the men or the 
political machinations that has not already ap- 
peared in studies on the collapse of the Federation. 

Although ostensibly critical of white rule, Lord 
Blake indirectly reveals admiration for Rhodes’s 
higher aspirations and the economic achievements 
of the white settlers. He seems to defend the mi- 
gratory labor system and the attendant com- 
pounds as preferable to permanent urban 
ghettoes. Similarily he accepts government statis- 
tics on the improvement of African wages during 
the 1g50s. Neither of these claims to paternal be- 
nevolence will bear scrutiny. 

It is unfortunate that Lord Blake did not take 
full advantage of the recent journal and mono- 
graphic literature on Rhodesia/Zimbabwe. His 
graceful prose will not stand as the “full and au- 
thoritative history” of this troubled land. Such a 
volume has yet to appear and will have to be more 
sensitive than this one to the African majority and 
to economic issues. 

OLIVER B. POLLAK 
University of Nebraska 


GERALD J. BENDER. Angola under the Portuguese: The 
Myth and the Reality. (Perspectives on Southern Af- 
rica, number 23.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1978. Pp. xxviii, 287. 
$15.00. 


A newcomer to the study of Portugal in Africa, 
fresh from a visit to Mozambique where it was 
obvious that Africans had endured excesses of rac- 
ist exploitation not practiced by other colonial 
powers, I was surprised that this scholarly denun- 
ciation of Portuguese policies in Angola had to be 
so vigorous. But in picking a volume at random, 
Robin Hallett’s useful Africa since 1875 (1974), I 
read that “the Portuguese colonies never gave 
birth to so rigid a racialist philosophy as that 
developed in other settler communities in southern 
Africa” (p. 512). And if the Portuguese receive 
faint praise in many non-Portuguese works, Portu- 
guese writers often interpret their colonial past in 
an entirely different manner, claiming special 
qualities for their rule, especially its supposed mul- 
tiracial virtues. “It has been difficult,” observes 
Gerald J. Bender, “for many non-Portuguese to 
understand how the overwhelming majority of the 
Portuguese people could sincerely believe that 
their perspective was realistic” (p. 204). With the 
publication of this seminal monograph the prob- 
lem no longer remains. 

Bender surveys the Portuguese overseas record 
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from the end of the fifteenth century until the mid- 
1970s, subjecting their various beliefs to pene- 
trating analysis. The doctrine of Portuguese suit- 
ability for living with other races, so eloquently 
expressed by Gilberto Freyre, is shown, through 
examination of race relations in Africa and Brazil, 
to be a sham. Bender argues that the few Portu- 
guese who settled in Angola over the centuries— 
mostly criminals exiled from their homeland— 
demonstrated the worst possible qualities for Eu- 
ropeans residing in colonial territories. The con- 
stant denigration of these immigrants—Portu- 
guese “scum” (p. 62) to Bender—is perhaps 
justified, but to me it indicates a loss of the schol- 
arly detachment that usually characterizes this 
study. Criminals were not exported to South Af- 
rica: were Africans any less mistreated there? And 
when Bender speaks of the criminals as under- 
mining respect for Portuguese civilization, when 
elsewhere he clearly demonstrates that most Afri- 
cans in this vast land had minimal contacts with 
the colonizers, is he not unnecessarily falling into 
the mental framework provided by the Portu- 
guese? 

These minor cavils aside, Bender demonstrates 
that in Angola government policies for planned 
agricultural settlement, despite repeated efforts, 
led to little result—by 1950 less than 10 percent of 
the whites in the colony worked in agricultural 
endeavors. When the war for African independ- 
ence began in 1961, the Portuguese partially recog- 
nized the futility of past policies, yet in the end 
they proved unable to modify their conduct 
enough to stem African resistance. 

Taken as a whole, Bender’s lucid portrayal of 
Portugal in Angola is damning to the enduring 
myth of their relations with Africans. His con- 
clusions, backed by ample evidence, should influ- 
ence all future studies of overseas Portugal. Hope- 
fully Bender’s work will be translated quickly into 
the Portuguese language so that its message may 
enlighten Portuguese perspectives in present and 
future encounters with their former colonial sub- 
jects. 

NORMAN ROBERT BENNETT 
Boston University 


MARYNA FRASER and ALAN JEEVES, editors. All thal 
Glittered: Selected Correspondence of Lionel Phillips, 
1890-1924. Cape Town: Oxford University Press. 
1977. Pp. 428. $31.00. 


Lionel Phillips was a central figure in the develop- 
ment of gold mining in South Africa, and his ca- 
reer, as mirrored through his correspondence, re- 
veals a great deal about the industry’s impact on 
the country during his active years in business. 
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During the course of his thirty-five years in the 
industry, Phillips served the three great mining 
houses of H. Eckstein and Company, Wernher, 
Bèit and Company, and Central Mining and In- 
vestment Corporation Limited, which were known 
collectively as the Corner House group. His corre- 
spondence throughout this period is now housed in 
the Barlow Rand Archives in Johannesburg, and 
the 172 letters selected for thìs work are illustrative 
of the significant interaction between business and 
politics in South Africa. The editors, both of whom 
have ideal credentials for an undertaking of this 
nature (Maryna Fraser is archivist of Barlow 
Rand and Alan Jeeves is a historian at Queen’s 
University, Canada, who has specialized in the 
formative stages of South Africa’s mining indus- 
try), have chosen their material well and provide 
all the scholarly appurtenances so vital to a work 
of this nature. 

The introduction is a solid one, but it would 
have been further strengthened by the inclusion of 
biographical information on the personality and 
character of Phillips. One develops a strong empa- 
thy for Phillips as a forthright, eficient business- 
man, but the nature of the letters leaves the reader 
with an unsatisfied curiosity regarding other facets 
of his life. On the other hand, the appendixes, 
which include biographical notes on individuals 
mentioned in the letters, information on mining 
companies, and a glossary of mining terms, are 
uniformly well done and helpful. The same is true 
of the index and select (but extensive) bibliogra- 
phy. 

Phillips’s correspondence seems destined to be- 
come something of a classic of its genre. Phillips 
was a man of keen intelligence, and his letters 
range across a broad spectrum of issues con- 
fronting the mining industry as well as South Af- 
rica generally. They offer a shrewd assessment of 
the effects of both the Boer War and the First 
World War on business enterprise, provide sugges- 
tive and frank comments on prominent politicians 
and entrepreneurs, and delineate the reactions of 
one farsighted individual to changing forces within 
the society in which he lived. Phillips was a fine 
letter writer and the selections printed here display 
a vitality seldom encountered in correspondence of 
this type. 

This welcome addition to the available source 
material on South African mining history provides 
much food for thought on the broader economic 
and political issues facing the country during Phil- 
lips’s career. One hopes that the appearance of 
this work will stimulate one of the editors or some 
other scholar to undertake a full-scale portrait of a 
fascinating and important figure. 

JAMES A. CASADA 
Winthrop College 
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HARRISON M. WRIGHT. The Burden of the Present: Lib- 
eral-Radical Controversy Over Southern African History. 
Cape Town: David Philip. 1977. Pp. vi, 137. R 3,90. 


There are no South Africans, runs the title of a South 
African book published after the end of World 
War II. South Africans are divided; they lack an 
all-embracing sense of nationhood. The same ap- 
plies to historians of Southern Africa. No common 
method, approach, or even subject matter unites 
their work; each account tends to embody the 
standpoint of a particular social group or of a 
particular ethnic community. George McCall 
Theal, the forgotten giant of South African his- 
toriography, idealized the white frontiersman. The 
Theal tradition still echoes faintly in the writings 
of Peter Duignan and myself; both of us are apt to 
admire the entrepreneur, the farmer, the prospec- 
tor, or the factory owner—regardless of color. Af- 
rikaner historians like P. J. van der Merwe, on the 
other hand, have emphasized the Afrikaners’ role 
in South African history, especially the part played 
by the érekboer. Liberal historians of pre-World 
War II vintage used to give short shrift to the 
Afrikaners, and instead praised the British liberal 
imperial tradition and the work of missionaries. 
The modern liberals; writers like Leonard Thomp- 
son and Monica Wilson, wish to lay more empha- 
sis on the black share in South African history; 
they deplore what they regard as South Africa’s 
racist past and look to a future in which all races 
will peacefully share the land. The liberals (in- 
cluding T. O. Ranger, a historian not mentioned 
in the work under review) have been challenged in 
turn by radicals, such as Giovanni Arrighi and 
Martin Legassick, who accuse all their predeces- 
sors of distorting history and who place their trust 
in the revolutionary transformation of South Afri- 
can society. 

Harrison M. Wright’s thoughtful and incisive 
critique of this amorphous tradition makes a valu- 
able contribution to South African historiography. 
He finds that liberals and radicals have much in 
common-—-an underlying optimism regarding the 
future of humanity, a commitment to what they 
consider a more just form of society. But they also 
share similar failings: “a tyranny of pre- 
conceptions or of theory, an excessive eye on the 
present, a literal projection of one’s own thinking 
into the minds of others” (p. 95). Radicals, as 
Wright points out, have made a contribution to 
scholarship in their re-evaluation of the old-style 
‘liberals’ bête notre, the Afrikaner frontiersman— 
here and in some other respects their criticism 
runs oddly parallel with the views of old-style con- 
servatives. But radicals, as Wright shows, have 
also been guilty at times of shoddy scholarship, 
skimpy research, and an unfortunate addiction to 
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ad hominem arguments. In terms of scholarly out- 
put, one might add, their achievement is miniscule 
compared to those of men like Theal, a self-taught 
historian who published more than fifty volumes of 
historical works and archival documents. 

Wright might also have criticized radical and 
liberal scholars alike for their frequent inability to 
understand their own preconceptions within the 
wider framework of society. Intellectuals, liberal as 
well as radical, are often influenced in their cri- 
tique of white South Africa by their widespread 
suspicion of, or disdain for, “Middle America” or 
its British equivalent. The intellectuals’ esthetic, 
moralistic, or class-bound prejudices against 
“hard hats” or bourgeois philistines in their own 
society are all too easily projected on the Southern 
African screen. 

Radicals, although claiming to be Marxists, are 
also unwitting revisionists of the master’s doctrine. 
Marx, in the Communist Manifesto, praised the his- 
toric achievements of the bourgeoisie in terms that 
paralleled Macaulay’s; and his evaluation of the 
British role in India scarcely differed from Kip- 
ling’s. Marx assumed that the bourgeoisie would 
cease to be progressive when bourgeois rule began 
to shackle economic progress; but he never denied 
that the bourgeoisie had played a progressive role. 
Modern radicals, on the other hand, have evolved 
their own doctrine of “African exceptionalism.” 
They do not concede to the white bourgeoisie, 
either South African or metropolitan, a progressive 
role at any stage in the history of the continent. 
Radicals forever pit perpetually wicked white capi- 
talists against eternally virtuous black peasants 
and proletarians. History then becomes a global 
melodrama that Marx would surely have treated 
with contempt. 

L. H. GANN 
Hoover Institution, 
Stanford University 


MICHAEL SILAGI. Von Deutsch-Siidwest zu Namibia: 
Wesen und Wandlungen des vilkerrechilichen Mandats. 
(Abhandlungen zur _ Rechtswissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagenforschung, number 29.) Ebelsbach: 
Verlag Rolf Gremer. 1977. Pp. ix, 165. DM 42. 


The main title of this extended essay may mislead 
potential readers. This is not a historical study of 
Southwest Africa/Namibia or even of the develop- 
ment of its position in international law. Michael 
Silagi rather presents a meticulously documented, 
cogently argued critical commentary on the opin- 
ions of the International Court of Justice in the five 
Southwest Africa cases (1950, 1955, 1956, 1962-66, 
1971) in which the court, by stages, first qualified 
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and eventually denied the legal basis of South 
African sovereignty over the territory. 

- Basing himself solidly on the widest range of 
relevant historical as well as legal literature, Silagi 
argues convincingly that sovereignty over the 
former German colony was conferred upon South 
Africa by the principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers in 1919; that the Mandate Agreement of De- 
cember 1920 did not detract from that sovereignty 
and provided for no sanctions against default of 
the obligations undertaken by South Africa, mini- 
mal as these were; that the U.N. claim to have 
succeeded to the legal position of the League with 
regard to Southwest Africa was legally unsound; 
and that thus no legal basis existed for the U.N. 
actions of 1966 and 1970 by which it terminated the 
mandate and declared South Africa’s presence in 
the territory illegal. The Court validated these ac- 
tions in 1971. Silagi feels that the case demon- 
strates the misuse of international law to achieve 
ends that should have been sought through politi- 
cal and moral means. 

Perhaps. Any historian will agree that the inven- 
tors of the mandate system, especially Jan Smuts 
and Woodrow Wilson, who formulated it at a time 
when colonial rule—and racism—were matters of 
course, would have been astonished, and probably 
appalled, by the meaning read into the Southwest 
African mandate agreement two generations later. 
The Class C mandates, Southwest Africa among 
them, were clearly intended as a minimal fig leaf 
for annexation by the adjoining dominions. Histo- 
rians, however, also know that the interpretation 
of law, domestic or international, is never unaf- 
fected by changing political realities and moral 
climate. 

WOLFE W. SCHMOKEL 
University of Vermont 
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R. W. L. GUISSO. Wu Tse-t’ten and the Politics of Legiti- 
mation in T’ang China. Preface by E. G. PULLEY- 
BLANK. (Occasional Papers, Program in East 
Asian Studies, Western Washington University, 
number 11.) Bellingham: Western Washington 
University. 1978. Pp. xii, 335. $16.00. 


Wu Tse-t’ien was empress of China for fifty years. 
She supplanted Kao-tsung’s first empress in 656, 
and, by 664, she had become an active partner on 
the throne, sharing court decisions and initiatives 
with the emperor. After he died in 683 she gained 
full authority, quickly deposing her son Chung- 
tsung and replacing him with her more compliant 
son Jui-tsung. In 6go she declared herself ruler in 
her own right, a female emperor not an emperor’s 
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wife, and changed the name of the dynasty from 
T’ang to Chou. In 705, as she approached her 
eightieth birthday, she was forcefully retired and 
Chung-tsung restored to the throne. Famous for 
her cruelty, intrigúe, and weakness for favorites, 
Empress Wu has not fared well in popular histori- 
cal memory. This new monograph by R. W. L. 
Guisso should correct many of the injustices done 
to her. 

As the title suggests, how Empress Wu legiti- 
mated her rule is a major theme of the book. 
Guisso discusses her use of Confucian, Buddhist, 
and Taoist ideology, but concludes that what in 
the end led people to accept a female ruler was her 
competence. Unfortunately, his sources do not al- 
low him to demonstrate that people. actually 
viewed her as competent, but he can show that few 
took part in the attempts to overthrow her and that 
she was indeed politically astute. 

Guisso’s main contribution, however, is his as- 
sessment of Empress Wu’s place in Chinese his- 
tory. He fully examines the sources that relate to 
her motives, methods, and achievements. Her 
greatest accomplishment in his eyes was her suc- 
cess in enhancing the power of the throne; she 
reduced the independence of aristocrats by ex- 
panding the examination system, and she weak- 
ened the power of the-chief ministers through in- 
creases in their numbers and frequent transfers. 
Yet assigning her credit for these changes raises 
many questions of interpretation. How much did 
Empress Wu contribute to measures undertaken 
while Kao-tsung was alive, especially during the 
early years of his reign? How much of the “bu- 
reaucratization” of the aristocrats took place in 
earlier reigns, even earlier dynasties, especially the 
Northern Wei, Liang, and Sui? Indeed, was en- 
hancing the power of the throne at the expense of 
the chief ministers something she should be 
praised for? Guisso has opened the debate on these 
issues by presenting a brief on behalf of Empress 
Wu, giving her the benefit of every doubt, but 
other scholars will surely dispute many of his 
points. 

One reason why Empress Wu has fared so badly 
at the hands of historians is her usurpation of the 
throne. Guisso takes as generous a view of this as 
he can, finding justifications for her violent purges 
and pointing to the difficulties a woman faced in 
ruling. He proposes that she was never disloyal to 
the T’ang but, on the contrary, fully expected the 
restoration of the dynasty on her death. He offers 
no satisfactory explanation for why she changed 
the name of the dynasty but does note that she did 
not appoint a Wu nephew as heir, but one of her 
own sons, simply having him change his name 
from Li to Wu. Guisso alludes to but does not fully 
explore the ambivalence Empress Wu apparently 
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felt as a female ruler in a patrilineal society: Was 
she a Wu? Was she a Li? Whom did she want to 
succeed her, a son, a nephew, a daughter? 

In sum, this book deals with many of the major 
questions of T’ang history, indeed of traditional 
Chinese history, and will be read with profit by 
scholars and advanced students. Its presentation is 
lucid and careful, fully documented with maps, 
notes, and lengthy quotations from original 
sources that allow the reader to follow the argu- 
ments closely. 

PATRICIA EBREY 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


DAVID D. BUCK. Urban Change in China: Politics and 
Development in Tsinan, Shantung, 1890-1949. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 
296. $15.00. 


In this fine study of Tsinan, the capital of the 

- important province of Shantung, David D. Buck 
has set out to analyze the inland, non-treaty port 
city more in the tradition of Chinese “‘geography- 
history” scholarship than in that of the social sci- 
ence approaches of scholars of urban China. Rec- 
ognizing and benefiting from the contributions of 
such urbanists as G. William Skinner, Gilbert 
Rozman, and others, Buck has chosen to place his 
study in a chronological framework, relating Tsi- 
nan spatially to Shantung as a whole and tempo- 
rally to changing contemporary circumstances. By 
this method he seeks to answer two questions: 
what historical factors explain the growth and 
stagnation of this city, and how this experience 
relates to the role of cities in modern Chinese 
history. In my opinion he has succeeded quite well 
in answering the first question, but only partially 
the second. 

The organization of the book reveals Buck’s re- 
search design. He discusses Tsinan serially 
through the late Ch’ing, early republic, warlod, 
Kuomintang, wartime, and postwar periods. Buck 
evaluates the impact of three factors on Tsinan: 
foreign influence, economic growth, and political 
leadership. He shows persuasively how political 
leadership, from the time of Governor Yuan Shih- 
k’ai (1890s) to the rule of Han Fu-chii (1930s), has 
always been the dominant factor in Tsinan’s 
growth and development. While the local gentry 
did wield considerable political and economic 
power, their interests were ultimately subordi- 
nated to extra-provincial considerations. As a re- 
sult Tsinan did not develop as rapidly as it might 
have up to 1925, when it suffered under the brutal 
warlord Chang Tsung-ch’ang, and thereafter did 
not progress until after 1949. By attributing this 
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failure primarily to vestigial warlordism and sec- 
ondarily to the widening developmental gap be- 
tween Tsinan and its rural hinterland, Buck takes 
issue with the traditional explanation, which as- 
signs blame primarily to foreign imperialism and 
general economic decline. 

The study highlights several important aspects 
of Tsinan’s history: the traditional rivalry between 
coastal and interior Shantung, a historical split 
that traced back to the warring states of Ch’i and 
Lu in Confucius’s times; the influential but by no 
means dominating factor of treaty port com- 
petition, exemplified in this case by Tsingtao at 
the coastal end of the German-built Tsingtao-Tsi- 
nan railway; and the interplay of the top provin- 
cial leader with the local gentry community. 
Buck’s brief portrait of the independent governor 
Han Fu-chii is especially effective. The Japanese- 
inspired Tsinan Incident of 1928 is also judiciously 
handled. Yet Buck’s research design has certain 
intrinsic problems. Since the political history of 
Tsinan was inseparable from that of Shantung, a 
fact he well recognizes, he has had to conduct the 
discussion of politics beyond the level of the city 
itself. Therefore large portions of the account (es- 
pecially chapters four and five) treat Shantung as a 
whole and refer to Tsinan only peripherally. De- 
spite Buck’s efforts to integrate the discussions at 
the provincial level with the largely descriptive 
account of Tsinan’s economy at the local level, he 
has not entirely succeeded. Another caveat is his 
treatment of Tsinan since 1949. Possibly because 
he, more fortunate than most other China schol- 
ars, visited the locale of his scholarly interest dur- 
ing a trip to the People’s Republic, he has included 
that period in the account. But the section is so 
brief and impressionistic that it remains quite gra- 
tuitous. 

In sum, Buck has given us the first systematic 
study of this important city. Drawing upon Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Western sources available to 
him, especially British and American consular re- 
ports, he has provided us with a wealth of useful 
information, including data on Tsinan’s industry 
and population found in the appendixes. As urban 
history this book will satisfy the historian more 
than the social scientist. It is to be hoped that it 
will encourage the study of other key inland cities, 
such as Wuhan, Loyang, and Chungking, giving 
us thereby a firmer grasp on the precise. influence 
of cities upon the development of modern China. 

SAMUEL C. CHU 
Ohio State University 


FRANZ MICHAEL. Mao and the Perpetual Revolution. 
Edited by 1. E. CADENHEAD, JR. Woodbury, N.Y.: 
Barron’s. 1977. Pp. xvii, 326. $9.95. 
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The death of major political leaders provides an 
opportune time for biographers to satisfy readers 
who are impatient for historical verdicts. Para- 
doxically, such occurrences are rarely accom- 
panied by the appearance of new historical mate- 
rial and constitute only the beginning of events 
and trends that may ultimately place a person’s 
life into meaningful historical perspective. Thus, 
while Franz Michael’s Mao and the Perpetual Revplu- 
lion is in a sense timely, the book sheds no new 
light on the man who dominated China’s political 
arena for three decades and who had been at the 
forefront of revolutionary change for three decades 
before that. 

The volume covers Mao’s life and the events that 
surrounded it in slightly more than two hundred 
pages and is clearly intended for the general 
reader. In this rapid survey of the important fea- 
tures of twentieth-century Chinese history, the 
participants, including Mao, unfortunately remain 
two-dimensional. For the most part, they are de- 
picted as single-minded adherents to extremely 
broad ideological positions, such as institution- 
alization (in the case of Mao’s opponents) or per- 
petual upheaval (in Mao’s case). Above ail else, in 
Michael’s scenario, Mao and his opponents were 
engaged in a struggle for power. While such 
struggles cannot be ignored, especially in the con- 
text of the problem of succession to Mao that 
dominated Chinese politics in the 1970s, China’s 
leaders also had to deal on a daily basis with a 
myriad of policy issues related to the concrete 
problems of managing a large and complex society 
undergoing rapid change. These issues and prob- 
lems appear almost incidental in the politics de- 
scribed by Michael. Many of Mao’s own writings 
during the collectivization and communization 
movements of the 1950s show his pragmatic and 
flexible approach to policies in the process of ex- 
perimentation and evolution and reveal that he 
was capable even of admitting his mistakes. In 
contrast, Michael’s portrayal of Mao as a ruthless 
and self-serving leader fanatically attached to radi- 
cal goals is enormously oversimplified. In his effort 
to emphasize certain traits of Mao’s character as 
persistent, Michael has regrettably ignored the dy- 
namic side of a political leader whose moods, con- 
cerns, and analysis of his environment were con- 
stantly changing. 

Even if a book is directed to the general reader, it 
should provide some reliable guidance to estab- 
lished works on Mao as an intellectual and politi- 
cal figure. Yet the bibliography glaringly omits 
such important studies as Meisner’s and Wake- 
man’s, or even Pye’s controversial but challenging 
psychobiography, and includes, instead, such 
items as a Life magazine article. The book 
evidently went to press late enough in 1977 that, for 





readers interested in Marxism, some reference 
might have been made to the symposium on Mao 
and Marx carried in Modern China in 1976-77. Also, 
although fifty pages of excerpts by Mao are ap- 
pended to the book, for the reader interested in 
more primary material fuller reference should have 
been made to the various editions and collections 
of the very revealing unofficial works of Mao ob- 
tained outside China between 1969 and 1973. 
` The author’s hope was that this book would 
“stimulate debate with the specialists.” Although 
his interpretations are clearly open to dis- 
agreement by other scholars, Michael’s con- 
clusions are neither sufficiently focused nor argued 
systematically enough for a fruitful debate to en- 
sue. 

PIERRE M. PERROLLE 

Wheaton College, 

Massachusetts 

and National Academy of Sciences 


LYNN T. WHITE I. Careers in Shanghai: The Social 
Guidance of Personal Energies in a Developing Chinese 
City, 1949-1966. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press; for Center for Chinese 
Studies. 1978. Pp. xiv, 249. $13.50. 


In the opinion of its new Communist administra- 
tors in 1949, Shanghai was simply too populous. 
Too many people lived there, and more wanted to 
move in. Furthermore,’ the administrators sub- 
sequently discovered the unhappy truth that it is 
easier to train a skilled elite than to employ it, 
especially when people insist on remaining in 
Shanghai, China’s largest city and one of the three 
or four largest urban concentrations in the world. 
Relying mainly on local newspapers supple- 
mented by interviews with former residents of the 
Peoples’ Republic now living in Hong Kong, Lynn 
T. White IJI traces the various remedies used to 
treat the problem from 1949 through the mid- 
1960s: workers were temporarily or permanently 
reassignea to locations outside the city, unem- 
ployed peasant migrants were escorted back to 
their villages, and recent graduates were inspired 
to go to the countryside to learn class con- 
sciousness and to help the country. The party 
occasionally cajoled or coerced them into taking . 
these assignments. Those who remained were kept 
busy in new schools (of varying quality) and at 
makeshift jobs. Meanwhile, the planners cam- 
paigned to lower the birthrate and attempted to 
improve the quality of housing. They did not, how- 
ever, want to construct too many new apartment 
buildings, for fear that this additional space would 
only encourage new migrants and result in an 
equally crowded and more populous Shanghai. 
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The administrators also resorted to more direct 
and sometimes repressive measures. One needed a 
travel permit to enter the city, but none to leave. 
All household members had to be registered at the 
local security station. Even the presence of tempo- 
rary visitors had to be reported. Certified residents 
of Shanghai were issued ration tickets; unauthor- 
ized individuals were not. In fact, these ration 
tickets were the principal means of population 
control, for they guaranteed the holder a set 
amount of food and cloth at an artificially low 
price. And since supplies were limited throughout 
most of this period, and additional goods were 
hard to find at any price, households encountered 
many difficulties when they tried to feed and 
clothe unauthorized members. 

Although unpopular, these restrictions did work 
most of the time. But they did not work when 
shortages were severe, as in 1955 and in 1961-62, 
and they were gradually losing their power to limit 
the population in the mid-1g960s, when the supply 
of goods was becoming both steady and ample. By 
paying somewhat higher prices for quantities 
above those guaranteed by the ration ticket, fami- 
lies could provide for unauthorized guests and for 
children who had left their jobs without per- 
mission and returned home. Thus, White suggests 
that the Cultural Revolution came at a most op- 
portune time in 1966. Not only was the rationing 
system losing its efficacy, but an awkward surplus 
of the young and educated was accumulating. 
While their dedication to the national goals was 
considerable, it was not always strong enough to 
overcome their misgivings about departing the ur- 
ban womb. Some radical new solution was needed. 

White set out to do something different than the 
usual elite study. He wished to avoid the question 
of “who rules?” and to study the masses in the 
tradition of Western opinion polls and voting sur- 
veys. But from the results offered here it is clear 
that the goal was beyond his reach because of the 
available sources. The masses enter this saga only 
to cooperate with or to resist policies. In fact, the 
book’s central topic is policies, not the policy 
makers or the masses. Moreover, because the sub- 
ject is an inhuman one, the book, at times, seems 
devoid of life and reads like a bureaucratic report. 

The most disquieting aspect of this study, how- 
ever, is that White says he is doing one thing and 
actually does another. The title promises an ac- 
count of careers, and throughout the text the au- 
thor introduces and summarizes the material as if 
he were analyzing career-shaping policies. But, in 
truth, he is not dealing with any question other 
than that of whether or not a career was pursued 
in Shanghai. What he does provide is a valuable, 
carefully done study of local population policies 
that determined how many and what sorts of 
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people lived and worked in that city. This ques- 
tion, in and of itself, is a worthy topic, and it is 
unfortunate that the author’s failure to recognize it 
keeps the reader in a state of confusion. ` 
White did succeed, however, in another of his 
goals: to deemphasize the fact that Communists 
run Shanghai and to view the city in the more 
general context of the urban dilemmas produced 
by a developing economy. That Shanghai is Com- 
munist, occasionally, is clear, both because its 
leaders unabashedly instituted government con- 
trols over families and individuals that would be 
unpalatable in the West in peacetime, but also 
because its leaders assumed so much responsibility 
for the unhoused, unschooled, and unemployed. 
Furthermore, the citizens’ undisguised foot-drag- 
ging, noncompliance, and ingenuity in going 
around the regulations reassure one that they do 
not live in constant fear of their government. One 
is left with the impression that, although the resi- 
dents of this great metropolis and their problems 
are unique in some respects, Shanghai truly is just 
one more city trying to solve the massive problems 
that confront urban administrators everywhere, 
especially in the rapidly changing countries of the 
Third World. 
LYNDA SHAFFER 
Tufts University 


J- D. ARMSTRONG. Revolutionary Diplomacy: Chinese 
Foreign Policy and the United Front Doctrine. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 


1977. Pp. 251. $15.75. 


One of the most thoughtful and provocative analy- 
ses of contemporary Chinese foreign relations to be 
published in many years, this book by J. D. Arm- 
strong is primarily an attempt to identify the role 
of ideology in Peking’s foreign policy. A secondary 
concern is to explore changes in Chinese policy, 
particularly those that might indicate Peking’s ad- 
aptation to influences from the international sys- 
tem. 

In order to achieve these objectives, Armstrong 
lays out an orderly and systematic plan of attack. 
First, he creates two alternative models of Chinese 
foreign policy motivation: (1) a united front model, 
which is drawn from an analogy with the domestic 
revolutionary experience of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party in its own struggle for power, and which 
assumes that Maoist ideology is the predominant 
factor influencing Peking’s foreign policy; and (2) 
an alliance model, which interprets foreign policy as 
a calculated reaction to outside threats to Chinese 
national security, and which assumes that Pe- 
king’s behavior is determined mainly by China’s 
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geopolitical role in the global system rather than 
by Maoist ideology. After carefully specifying the 
two different models in terms of propositions sug- 
gesting the kind of actual behavior that would be 
expected for each, Armstrong then describes the 
general line of Chinese foreign policy from the 
founding of the People’s Republic in 1949 to 1975, 
the year before Mao Tse-tung’s death. Finally, the 
author presents four detailed case studies of Pe- 
king’s relations with those noncommunist coun- 
tries with which China has had the closest ties: 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Cambodia, and Tanzania. 
These are illustrations and, in a sense, tests of the 
two models. 

Armstrong’s compelling study deserves a more 
thorough and extended review than space limita- 
tions permit here. In short, it is a pleasure to find a 
book (which was originally Armstrong’s doctoral 
thesis at Australian National University) so am- 
bitious in scope, so confident and forceful in pre- 
sentation, and generally so successful in achieving 
what the author intended. Of particular note, in 
my opinion, are the systematic and comprehensive 
character of the study’s design and implementa- 
tion, the clarity and analytical rigor of Arm- 
strong’s exposition, and the exceptional quality of 
his analysis of Chinese policy statements. 

The main weakness of the study, in my opinion, 
is the analogy that Armstrong makes between the 
CCP’s revolutionary experience in China and Pe- 
king’s role as a state in the international system. 
Armstrong assumes that such a sharply drawn 
analogy underlies Chinese united front policy in 
foreign affairs, but he never stops to examine the 
fallacies of that analogy (for example, the fact that 
there is no common culture or integrated social 
structure among nation states, or that the lead- 
ership of a party struggling for power within a 
country and the leadership of a state making for- 
eign policy cannot be analogous unless you assume 
that the state leadership seeks to establish direct 
world domination). Having incorporated elements 
of this analogy into his united front model, Arm- 
strong may, I think, have created a false dichot- 
omy (united front versus alliance models) when 
constructing his interpretation of the world view 
and motivation of the Chinese foreign policy lead- 
ership. Despite the fact that Mao Tse-tung used a 
similar conceptual approach when analyzing do- 
mestic politics and international relations, it seems 
to me that both Chinese theoretical statements 
and Peking’s foreign policy actions demonstrate 
that the CCP leadership was generally very much 
aware of the many important ways in which inter- 
national relations are not analogous to domestic 
revolutionary struggles. 

Nonetheless, there is no doubt that Armstrong’s 
two models provide provocative ideal types that 
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help us to think constructively about central issues 
in analyzing Chinese foreign policy. In sum, his 
book sets a high standard for both conceptual 
clarity and empirical richness that all of us work- 
ing on Chinese foreign relations will be hard 
pressed to equal. 

PETER VAN NESS 

University of Denver 


KENNETH STRONG. Ox against the Storm: A Biography 
of Tanaka Shozo, Japan’s Conservationist Pioneer. Van- 
couver: University of British Columbia Press. 1977. 
Pp. xviii, 231. $15.00. 


If history, as Edward Hallett Carr wrote, is a 
continuing dialogue between past and present, 
then Kenneth Strong has written history. Pub- 
lication of his biography of Tanaka Shozo may be 
seen as a consequence of heightened appreciation 
of man’s environment and for those who struggled 
to preserve it. One hopes not. For Kenneth Strong 
has written a moving life story of a giant of Meiji 
times. The son of a village headman, Tanaka 
Shozo rode the crest of the Popular Rights Move- 
ment, first into the Tochigi Prefectural Assembly, 
which he chaired, and then into the National Diet. 
He exhibited most of the characteristics of those 
Meiji men who profoundly shaped the course of 
Japan’s modernization: enormous energy har- 
nessed to a powerful sense of service to his country 
and commitment to his cause. He was without 
fear. But he was different from the great men of 
Meiji. His cause was not the shaping of Japan into 
a powerful state equal to the great powers. His 
cause was the little people who suffered as a con- 
sequence of this transformation: specifically the 
peasants of the Shimotsuke Plain, watered by the 
Watarase River and heavily polluted by the giant 
Ashio copper works near its headwaters. 
Tanaka’s battles with government offer a classic 
case study of the costs of modernization. The in- 
exorable drive to industrialize reached a comic 
level when the village of Yanaka was declared not 
to exist in order that engineering decisions could 
be carried out—comic, were it not so tragic. But 
Strong does not let the reader relax behind a deter- 
minist explanation. At every stage of Tanaka’s 
struggle the author shows that human beings 
made decisions that had consequences to which 
there were alternatives. Yet he is careful, too, to 
remind the reader of the climate of the times, in 
which Tanaka appeared as a monomaniac border- 
ing on lunacy. Through it all emerges a profound 
irony. Tanaka-himself, in his mangificent effort to 
correct what he believed—and was—an intoler- 
able situation, was but a microcosm of his society. 
In his single-minded defense of those who suffered 
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from pollution, he treated his wife Katsu execra- 
bly. 

All this Strong describes in elegant prose, on the 
basis of solid research in primary sources and per- 
ceptions gleaned from a thorough knowledge of 
Japanese society. Tanaka is a perfect example of 
Ivan Morris’s “failed hero.” What preserves Tan- 
aka in the memory of the Japanese is not so much 
the cause as the sincerity with which he pursued it. 
That he failed in virtually all he attempted is over- 
shadowed by the nobility of his effort. His life then 
serves as a model affecting those future genera- 
tions who come to know it. In this sense, history is 
a continuing dialogue between the past and a 
gradually unfolding future. Strong has written su- 

. perb history and thus made us heir to that model. 
GEORGE E. MOORE 
San Jose State University 


MARTINA DEUCHLER. Confucian Gentlemen and Barbar- 
tan Envoys: The Opening of Korea, 1875-1885. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press; for Royal Asiatic 
Society, Korea Branch. 1977. Pp. xiv, 310. $20.00. 


The opening of China, Japan, and Korea in the 
nineteenth century has been a source of inspiration 
for historical writing, both academic and popular. 
Compared with the opening of China and Japan, 
however, that of Korea has received little serious 
attention from Western historians. Martina 
Deuchler’s book helps fill this lacuna. 

The story of the main diplomatic and domestic 
events that took place in Korea during the decade 
from 1875 to 1885 is a familiar one. By concluding 
the Treaty of Kanghwa (1876), Japan succeeded in 
opening the hermit kingdom, a tributary state of 
China, to the world. Appraised of conditions 
abroad, King Kojong launched a short-lived self- 
strengthening movement. Under China’s influ- 
ence, Korea concluded commercial treaties with 
Western powers, beginning in 1882, and opened 
Pusan, Wosan, and Inch’én to foreign trade. The 
Western powers, however, had little commercial 
and diplomatic stake there. Consequently, Japan 
and China vied with each other for the control of 
Korea. But, since neither was prepared to wage 
war over Korea in the mid-1880s, an uneasy truce 
was concluded in 1885, when the Convention of 
Tientsin was signed by the two countries. 

Deuchler’s work is a diplomatic history of this 
ten-year period with two ‘‘focal points”: Korea’s 
relations with the treaty powers, including the 
creation of treaty ports and international trade; 
and the repercussions caused by the entry of for- 
eign ideas and goods into Korea. It would seem 
that the author achieves the first of these two ob- 
jectives better than the second. 
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Deuchler gives high marks to Kojong, not be- 
cause he succeeded in becoming an enlightened 
ruler, but because he tried to be one. As to the 
significance of the trading activities of Japanese 
merchants in Korea, which the author describes 
extensively and interestingly, she merely states 
what has long been hypothesized: “‘Since the ex- 
port trade was mainly in natural goods, it did not 
stimulate native production of manufactured 
goods. On the contrary, the finer quality of im- 
ported textiles may have had an adverse influence 
on native production” (p. 83). Concerning the fail- 
ure of Korea’s early modernization efforts, Deuch- 
ler assigns greater weight to internal than external 
factors. She writes that “the indigenous system.of 
political and economic organization rather than 
the foreign challenge retarded the rapid and effec- 
tive adaptation to the modern age” (p. 225). More- 
over, she claims that, ‘“‘whereas in Japan real drive 
and momentum of economic development lay out- 
side government, in Korea economic policy was 
state controlled” (p. 227). This observation, how- 
ever perceptive about Korea, is misleading about 
Japan. It overlooks the critical role played by the 
government in the initial phase of Meiji Japan’s 
economic modernization. 

Meticulous and thorough, the author’s research 
is a paragon of multiarchival research. She uses a 
wide variety of Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and 
British sources. The book has an excellent index, 
with Chinese characters for numerous names 
cited. Omission of some of these names, however, 
could have enhanced the readability of the work 
without damaging its content. A more incisive 
analysis of fewer facts than are presented could 
have given the work a sharper focus. I find it rather 
difficult to state that the author succeeded in in- 
tegrating the twin aims she set out to achieve. A 
minor criticism is that the author makes the com- 
mon mistake of referring to nineteenth-century 
diplomats with the rank of minister as. ‘‘ambassa- 
dors” (pp. 26, 36, 86, 114). Nevertheless, the book 
will well serve as an informative and useful mono- 
graph on the diplomatic history of Korea during 
the decade studied. 

RICHARD T. CHANG 
University of Florida 


RICHARD MAXWELL EATON. Sufis of Bijapur, 1300- 
1700; Social Role of Sufis in Medieval India. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1978. Pp. xxxii, 358. 
$25.00. 


There is a considerable body of scholarly literature 
dealing with Sufism as a discreet Muslim religious 
phenomenon and with various Sufi orders as social 
and religious movements. There are a smaller 
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number of biographies of individual Sufis. And 
there are far fewer studies that treat Sufism as a 
part of the broader Islamic society. Most of the 
scholarly work showing the dynamics of inter- 
action between Sufis and society at large has been 
done by anthropologists, such as E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard or Ernest Gellner; but studies of this sort 
tend to be limited to contemporary societies and 
lack sufficient historical scope. Social historians 
have given Sufi movements and individual Sufi 
masters some attention when dealing with certain 
regions and periods, but they have done so en 
passant. The primary focus of their interest has 
been directed elsewhere. Richard Maxwell Ea- 
ton’s Sufis of Bijapur is a welcome exception. 

Based upon Eaton’s doctoral dissertation, it 
presents a multifaceted and in-depth picture of 
Sufis and Sufism in the social history of a Muslim 
city-state in medieval India. After a brief historical 
introduction to the region, which is not well known 
to general Islamic historians, Eaton traces the ar- 
rival of early, individual Sufi warriors into the 
Bijapur plateau during the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries down through the devel- 
opment of the Chishti, Qadiri, and Shattari or- 
ders. He goes on to describe the various roles 
played by Sufis under the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Sufis are presented as reformers, literati, 
landed elites, and dervishes. Nearly every chapter 
is capped with a convenient summary, and the 
entire book is neatly rounded off with a con- 
clusion, epilogue, and three useful appendixes. 

Eaton’s study is based on a wealth of Persian, 
Urdu, and vernacular Dakhni source material, 
much of it still in manuscript. The author has 
taken a sound and judicious approach to hag- 
iographic literature as sociohistorical documenta- 
tion. His division of hagiographies into those more 
or less historically accurate, depending upon 
whether the Sufi described became the object of a 
saint cult or not, seems a good rule of thumb, 
although a little too neat. 


Eaton amply proves his contention that the Sufis _ 


of Bijapur were an integral part of the society in 
which they lived and that their roles were far more 
variegated than that of humble, ascetic preachers 
patiently spreading the Islamic faith among the 
Hindu masses. He clearly shows that Sufis in In- 
dia—as elsewhere in the Muslim world—differed 
in their styles of religiosity. “Some [Sufis] were 
orthodox to the point of zealous puritanism, others 
unorthodox to the point of heresy” (p. 283). 

One of the few critiques this reviewer has to offer 
is that Eaton might have made more reference to 
parallels with Sufis in other Islamic societies, espe- 
cially since he expresses an interest in comparative 
history. The term dar al-Islam ought to have been 
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translated “the abode of Islam” and not “the 
abode of peace” (p. 18), although the latter is 
implicit in the former. As far as this reviewer could 
judge, most of the Arabic and Persian terminology 
has been accurately translated. 
Eaton is to be commended for this well-written 

and informative book. 

NORMAN A. STILLMAN 

State University of New York, 

Binghamton 


A. N. CHANDRA. The Sannyasi Rebellion. Foreword by 
JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR. Calcutta: Ratna 


This short monograph does little to further our 
understanding of the complex social phenomenon 
of the Sannyasi Rebellion. From about 1763 to 1800 
bands roamed through Bihar and Bengal attack- 
ing repositories of wealth ranging from villages to 
landlord estates to revenue collection centers of the 
British East India Company. The term sannyasi 
usually refers to a Hindu wandering ascetic who 
may be a member of a monastic order or an indi- 
vidual in the last stage of his personal spiritual 
quest. The leadership of these raiders included 
both these Hindu ascetics and their Muslim equiv- 
alents, who were known as faqirs, but the bands’ 
activities are commonly referred to as the Sannyasi 
Rebellion. 

A. N. Chandra’s thesis is that the sannyasi re- 
bellion was a collective expression of political pro- 
test against British despotism by starving peas- 
ants, unemployed artisans, and disbanded soldiers 
who were led by popular religious figures. He ar- 
gues that, although some attacks were directed 
against peasant villages, most sannyasis must have 
had popular support in the form of supplies and 
intelligence or else they would not have been able 
to resist the British for so many years. His con- 
clusion characterizes the Sannyasi Rebellion as 
the first step in the Indian struggle for freedom 
from foreign rule. Unfortunately Chandra does not 
present evidence to support his conjectures nor 
does he adequately explore significant factors that 
would illuminate more clearly this important ex- 
ample of social banditry. 

Chandra’s narrative weaves unsupported gener- 
alizations and stereotypes into an indifferent fab- 
ric. He claims that the violence of the rebellion was 
encouraged by the apathy and fatalism of the Ben- 
gali people. There are repeated references to the 
political content of the sannyasi appeal but no- 


_ where is that ideology specified. There is little 


discussion of the basis for the supposedly close ties 
between the peasantry and the sannyasi bands. 
The author seems unaware of the work of Eric 
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Hobsbawn on social banditry and does not ask key 
analytical questions nor attempt to use new 
sources. Chandra instead relies on a limited group 
of sources, mainly records of the British East India 
Company, studies by nineteenth-century British 
officials such as W. W. Hunter, and Jamini Mo- 
han Ghosh’s Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal. 
The sannyasi bands obviously did not have a rec- 
ords department, but Chandra might have used 
local revenue records, anthropological techniques, 
and ballads to piece together information on the 
illiterate leaders and followers. Such efforts might 
yield some understanding of why northern Bihar 
and Bengal have spawned social protest move- 
ments ranging from the Sannyasi Rebellion to 
Muslim reform movements such as the fara ’izi to 
the Naxalites in the 1960s. 

BARBARA N. RAMUSACK 

University of Cincinnati 


AMAL KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAY. Slavery in the Bengal 
Presidency, 1772-1843. Foreword by J. B. HARRISON. 
London: Golden Eagle. 1977. Pp. xv, 178. $9.00. 


The emancipation of Indian historiography, from 
apologetic British literature on the one hand and 
Hindu writings of self-glorification on the other, 
has been a gradual process since political inde- 
pendence in 1947, On one end of the polarity, 
historians praised agents of Company and Empire 
for having bestowed the blessings of Westernism 
under the providential and benevolent rule of the 
British. On the other end, Indian nationalists such 
as Gandhi blasted the very foundations of modern 
Western civilization, while at the same time con- 
cealing indigenous shortcomings and abuses in an 
effort to mobilize cultural pride and integrity. It 
should come as no surprise, therefore, that the idea 
of Hindu renaissance was perhaps the major histo- 
riographical contribution among Indian writers of 
history in the century before independence. The 
Indian elite under British colonialism responded 
positively to renaissance as the reconstruction of a 
remote golden age, the creation of a new tradition 
of reformed Hinduism, and the birth of an ideol- 
ogy of national liberation. 

Amal Kumar Chattopadhyay’s Slavery in the Ben- 
gal Presidency, 1772-1843 represents the new post- 
independence Indian historiography, which is 
largely anti-renaissance, anti-elitist, anti-urban, 
and anti-nineteenth-century heritage. Especially 
in West Bengal, presently under a Communist 
government, Marxism and Maoism have deeply 
influenced the historical consciousness of the in- 
telligentsia. Totally disenchanted with the bhadra- 
lok or bourgeois values of past generations, 
younger Bengali historians have rejected renais- 
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sance heroes, nationalist myths, and the Calcutta- 
centric view of Bengal past and present. Instead, 
they have innovated studies of the underprivileged 
rural masses exploited from British times not sim- 
ply by foreign planters but by Indian landowners 
known as zamindars. Agrarian history is certainly 
the most exciting new field in Bengali historio- 
graphy, and it is precisely in this context that 
Chattopadhyay’s study of slavery belongs. 

The book, originally a London University doc- 
toral dissertation, is not a propaganda piece but is 
ably written and amply documented from court 
records, official correspondence, personal collec- 
tions, revenue consultations, and the wealth of 
archival material at the Indian Office Library. 
After defining ‘‘slave” in the classical Aristotelian 
sense as a “living tool, a tool which can move and 
talk with some amount of intelligence,” and 
slavery as “the ownership and use of human prop- 
erty” (p. 1), Chattopadhyay briefly surveys the 
institution among Hindus and Muslims before the 
advent of the British. Having established the fact 
that slavery was an integral! part of the Hindu and 
Islamic civilizations, he then organizes his eight 
chapters around three broad themes: the modifica- 
tion of slavery in Bengal Presidency under East 
India Company policy, the externa! slave trade in 
Bengal, and the British antislavery movement 
whose agitation helped eradicate the evil finally in 
1843. 

For an original work, the monograph is unusu- 
ally well organized, comprehensive, and detailed. 
Chattopadhyay covers slavery and caste, the slave 
trade and children, slavery and prostitution, 
slavery and famine, domestic slavery, slavery and 
marriage, agrestic slavery or “the use of unfree 
labor for the cultivation of the soil” (p. 58), planta- 
tion slavery, and slavery by the Europeans. His 
final two chapters, which examine British atti- 
tudes for and against slavery in India, are very 
useful to social and intellectual historians inter- 
ested in the nineteenth-century idea of slavery in 
cross-cultural perspective. 

DAVID KOPF 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


JOHN R. MCLANE. Indian Nationalism and the Early 
Congress. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1978. Pp. xii, 404. Cloth $25.00, paper $12.50. 


B. R. NANDA. Gokhale: The Indian Moderates and the 
British Raj. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1977. Pp. x, 520. $25.00. 


Why did the moderates dominate India’s national- 
ist movement from 1885 through the First World 
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War, and why was the early nationalist movement 
so unsuccessful in bringing Hindus and Muslims 
together? These two fine accounts of the early 
history of the nationalist movement, the one focus- 
ing on the Indian National Congress from its 
founding in 1885 to 1905, and the other on the 
political career of India’s leading moderate from 
1889 to his death in 1915, give us as clear an answer 
to these questions as any studies published thus 
far. Both. are well written and well documented. 
B. R. Nanda’s is in the best tradition of political 
biography, while John R. McLane’s study is in- 
formed more by the new school of historical schol- 
arship that focuses on the relationship between 
local social and political forces and national poli- 
tics. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale was a leading figure in 
the nationalist movement at the turn of the cen- 
tury, president of the Indian National Congress, 
founder of the Servants of India Society, and a 
Gladstonian liberal. He was India’s leading parlia- 
mentary critic of the British and a major figure in 
the struggle for constitutional reforms to extend 
self-government to India. 

Gokhale was also a social reformer. He lamented 
the lack of discipline in India and the weak public 
life. He denounced untouchability, was an advo- 
cate of female education, supported widow remar- 
riage, and was in favor of restricting the age of 
marriage. Like many social reformers of his time, 
Gokhale wrote that Western education would “‘lib- 
erate the Indian mind from the thraldom of old- 
world ideas” (Nanda, p. 184). 

Two groups were opposed to Gokhale. In his 
usual lucid manner, Gokhale described them: “On 
one side was the bureaucracy, a small body of 
foreign officials, who held in their hands practi- 
cally a monopoly of all political power. . . . On the 
other side ... the vast mass of the people of the 
country lying inert and apathetic, except when 
under the sway of a religious impulse. . . . Between 
the two there stood the educated class with its 
number steadily growing, already exercising ex- 
tensive influence over the mass of the people” 
(Nanda, p. 262). 

Nanda argues that the moderates were not 
merely a small, urban, educated minority con- 
cerned with its own class interests. “The Moder- 
ates,” he writes, “looked upon the British empire 

. as a valuable link with the western world for 
those cultural, technological and commercial in- 
terchanges which were essential to usher India 
into the twentieth century” (Nanda, p. 485). The 
extremists who opposed Gokhale and the moder- 
ates were prepared to use violent and even terrorist 
means to dislodge the British; they were also very 
much opposed to Gokhale’s vision of India as a 
secular, modern society. Gokhale’s dream of a self- 
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governing, democratic India was also a nightmare 
to India’s Muslim leaders, who rejected the notion 
of an Indian nationality and who feared that a 
competitive civil service and representative institu- 
tions would mean Hindu domination. And al- 
though Gokhale dreamt of bringing the Hindus 
and Muslims together into a common nationality, 
the Hindu orthodox had no such illusions. 

McLane’s book provides a particularly rich de- 
scription of the Hindu orthodox opposition to the 
social reformists and to the Muslims. In one of the 
most interesting sections of his book McLane por- 
trays the rise of the Hindu movement for cow 
protection and its impact on both nationalist and 
Muslim politics. His central theme is that the cow 
was a symbolic defense of Hindu values and cus- 
toms against both foreign domination and Indian 
social reformers. The north Indian cow protection 
riots of 1893 resulted in a sharp decline in Muslim 
participation in the Indian National Congress, re- 
flecting the growing anxieties of India’s Muslims 
toward the nationalist position. McLane does not 
ignore the role played by the British in dividing the 
Muslims and Hindus, but his emphasis is on the 
increasing vitality of Hindu and Muslim religious 
forces at the turn of the century and the way in 
which the Westernized middle classes and espe- 
cially the moderates were caught between forces 
they could not control. It was the Hindu revival- 
ists, with their emphasis on Hindu identity and 
their more aggressive posture toward the British, 
who succeeded, as the moderates had not, in stir- 
ring up popular participation in the nationalist 
movement. And, as the movement became more 
populist, as it responded to Hindu opposition to 
the partition of Bengal, denounced the purchase of 
British manufactured goods by Indians, and at- 
tracted those who favored banning the slaughter of 
cows, the nationalist movement increasingly alien- 
ated the Muslims. 

McLane thus brilliantly portrays the political 
dilemma faced by the moderates. Their com- 
mitment to social reform led them to support the 
Age of Consent Bill and to oppose the ban on cow 
slaughter, but their position on these issues often 
alienated them from their own families and com- 
munities. McLane suggests that, in an effort to 
strengthen the nationalist movement, the moder- 
ates.attempted to win the support of the landlords 
in Bengal, Bombay, and the Punjab by defending 
the permanent settlement and by taking a cautious 
position on all agrarian reform questions. He con- 
cludes that the moderates preferred to pursue a 
strategy of trying to reduce conflict between the 
zamindars and the urban middle classes rather than 
trying to attract the support of “an apolitical peas- 
antry” (McLane, p. 267). 

In short, the moderates wanted to achieve self- 
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government through constitutional measures with- 
out the mass organization of the peasantry, for 
they believed that the cause of social reform was 
being damaged by the extremists stirring up the 
“religious impulse” of the masses. But even as 
Gokhale and the moderates were at the peak of 
their power within the nationalist movement, 
forces were at work to create a new era of mass 
politics. The moderates were eventually displaced 
by new leaders but they left behind a commitment 
to secularism, constitutionalism, democratic na- 
tionalism, and social reform that continues to hold 
an important place in contemporary India. 

MYRON WEINER 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


LAURISTON SHARP and LUCIEN M. HANKS. Bang Chan: 
Soctal History of a Rural Community in Thailand. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Anthropology.) Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press. 1978. Pp. 314. $17.50. 


Bang Chan first appeared as a small hamlet settled 
by migrants from the Thai capital, Bangkok, in the 
1850s. As new migrants joined the early settlers, 
the community grew, experiencing alternate peri- 
ods of prosperity and economic depression. Fi- 
nally, in the 1g50s and 1g60s, Bang Chan was 
absorbed into the expanding suburbs of Bangkok. 
This history of Bang Chan is intended to be a 
study of social change and development in rural 
Thailand. It is also a personal tribute to the in- 
habitants of the community, for whom the authors 
feel great affection. 

The text of the study is composed of a montage 
of excerpts from interviews with Bang Chan’s resi- 
dents made in the late 1940s and early 1950s, quo- 
tations from the accounts of Western visitors to 
Thailand, and the comments of the two authors. 
The oral sources are the most important and the 
most valuable part of the book, but, because of the 
continuous movement of people into and out of 
Bang Chan, the oral record is incomplete. Al- 
though the observations of Western visitors help to 
fill out the narrative, their remarks refer to the 
overall appearance of the Thai rice plain and to 
the general activities of its inhabitants, not to the 
specific community of Bang Chan. As a result, 
Bang Chan, with little identity of its own, merges 
into a very generalized landscape. There is also a 
tendency for the authors to project the present 
back into the past, a tendency shown most clearly 
in the discussions of family and social relation- 
ships, religion, and agricultural customs. Impor- 
tant social and technological changes, however, 
are recorded in chronological sequence: the freeing 
of slaves, the competition for land in the 1890s, and 
the appearance of machines. Consequently, the 
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social history can be confused. Social and tech- 
nological development do not appear to have had 
any impact on kinship patterns, social relations, or 
religious beliefs and practices, yet major changes 
must have affected society, possibly in ways that 
the authors and their assistants did not record. 
The decision of the authors not to refer to writ- 
ten records, a decision made because of a shortage 
of manpower and of time, limits the value of the 
book. Written records were obviously available, as 
the authors refer to land deeds, court records, and 
the notebooks of headmen; there were also re- 
gional records in the National Archives and the 
National Library. An examination of these materi- 
als would have added to the limited oral informa- 
tion about Bang Chan’s past, and would have 
provided a basis for comparing with and checking 
the oral record. Even where written records are 
inaccurate, as land records often are, they can still 
provide reliable information about the social 
groups who make use of the record system, rela- 
tions between officials and the members of the 
community, and concepts of land ownership and 
land transfer. 
CONSTANCE M. WILSON 
‘Northern Illinois University 


DOUGLAS PIKE. History of Vietnamese Communism, 
1925-1976. (Histories of Ruling Communist Par- 
ties.) Stanford: Hoover Institution Press. 1978. Pp. 
xiv, 181. $5.95. 


Since the publication of his first -book, The Viet 
Cong (1966), Douglas Pike has emerged as one of 
the foremost Vietnam experts in the United States. 
While his role as a defender of American policies 
in Southeast Asia during the 1960s exposed him to 
criticism in academic circles, he has written fre- 
quently and well on various aspects of Vietnamese 
Communism. He was thus a natural choice to 
write the selection on Vietnam for the Hoover 
Institution series on the histories of ruling Com- 
munist parties. 

The task is no easy one, for in Vietnam the 
history of the party is deeply imbedded in the 
history of modern Vietnamese society as a whole. 
At the outset, Pike emphasizes that his book is 
intended solely as a history of the Vietnamese 
Communist Party since its founding in February 
1930 and not of the generation of conflict leading 
up to the fall of Saigon in 1975. In general, he 
adheres to his plan. While alluding occasionally to 
the broader context of half a century of revolution, 
he concentrates upon the origins and growth of the 
party as an organization. Special emphasis is 
placed on the leadership, and brief biographies of 
the major figures in the history of the party are 
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included. The treatment of the multitude of issues 
in the life of the Communist Party is well balanced 
and even handed. Pike has never hidden his dis- 
taste for the Communists in Vietnam, yet for the 
most part he appears willing to give credit to the 
party for its achievements where such credit is due. 
If there are any weaknesses in this book, then, 
they are weaknesses of omission rather than com- 
mission. Vietnamese Communism (even when 
construed in a narrow sense) is an immense and 
complex topic, and a spate of books and articles 
has appeared on it in recent years, in Western 
languages as well as in Vietnamese. Unfortu- 
nately, Pike’s study is too brief to permit him the 
intensive analysis that the subject deserves. While 
his analysis is competent, it is sometimes superfi- 
cial and lacks the insights that we have come to 
expect from an observer of his caliber and experi- 
ence. He has not consulted the colonial archives in 
Paris, a major source of information on the early 
history of the party. Nor, curiously, has he made 
use of recent publications on the party produced in 
Hanoi, despite his comment that, on the whole, 
such materials are “informative and reliable.” 
For these reasons, Pike’s new book may be 
somewhat of a disappointment to the specialist. It 
offers relatively little that is new to those already 
familiar with the history of the party, and will not 
serve as the definitive history of the rise of Viet- 
namese Communism that we have been waiting 
for. In the meantime, Pike’s slim volume will be 
useful as an introductory text and a handy refer- 
ence for specialists interested in the history of the 
party. 
WILLIAM J. DUIKER 
Pennsylvania State University 


NOEL RUTHERFORD, editor. Friendly Islands: A His- 
tory of Tonga. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1977. Pp. xii, 297. $36.00. ' 


Tonga tempts the imagination with the romantic 
allure of a kingdom that, alone among the colo- 
nized and recolonized Pacific islands, retained its 
sovereignty. But as for the promise that Tonga 
retained its cultural authenticity with its nominal 
independence, or found uniquely Tongan solu- 
tions to development of a viable island economy, or 
escaped the economic ills that have beset the less 
fortunate foreign-dominated islands . . . alas! Noel 
Rutherford’s „Friendly Islands: A History of Tonga 
destroys its own illusion. 

Tonga protected itself from the onslaught of 
manifest destiny by opting for the trappings of 
“Western Civilization” before it could be pro- 
nounced “savage” and by adopting a European- 
ized form of parliamentary government, European 
manners and mores, finances and finery before 
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these could be imposed from without. Thus the 
supposed independence of the Kingdom of Tonga 
was really a conceit perpetrated by English advis- 
ers to the throne. Traditional noble titles, rituals, 
clan fealty, and feast obligations remain more 
deeply embedded in such places as Yap and Po- 
nape, where colonialist regimes have largely ig- 
nored traditional systems in imposing external 
order. Cultural conservationists advocating bilin- 
gual-bicultural projects throughout the Pacific 
should take heed of George C. Marcus: “The early 
introduction of widespread literacy in the Tongan 
language has not aided the preservation of old 
cultural remnants, but has likely accelerated cul- 
ture change and assimilation in the direction of the 
European institutions through which literacy 
spread” (p. 213). 

The most colorful and highly charged chapters 
of the book describe the political and economic 
intrigue, the intense rivalries among ship captains 
and missionary factions hell-bent to save Tongan 
souls; the motivation for persuasion to one faith or 
another was clearly a power struggle among titled 
Tongans. This phenomenon of conquest by Chris- 
tianization occurred throughout the Pacific, and 
the accounts by Sione Lātūkefu and Hugh Laracy 
are particularly well done. 

This history attempts the difficult merger of oral 
tradition—the “knowledge, myths, and legends 
... transmitted orally from generation to genera- 
tion,” criticized as factually “laconic” and ‘‘in- 
adequate” in terms of dates and details (Jens Poul- 
son, pp. 8-g)—with what I would call “Western 
history ”—scholarly, fully adequate in terms of 
dates, names, and events. This amalgam is further 
synthesized with findings from archeology, anthro- 
pology, and economics; the outcome is harmoni- 
ously congruent and uniformly well written. Noel 
Rutherford has blended the efforts of ten learned 
persons with precise and cautious attention to fact, 
detail, and style. Yet the result is disappointingly 
synthetic, devoid of a sense of the culture and 
humanity of the Tongans as a people. Even the 
indigenous history has been so ‘‘Europeanized” by 
its scholarly filter that we are denied the warmth, 
the aura of grandeur, and the anecdotal wit with 
which folklore enhances its persona. Once the first 
maritime encounter is described, Friendly Islands 
slips back into the traditional mold—it becomes 
not the history of Tonga but the history of Euro- 
peans in Tonga and, of course, Europeanized 
Tongans. The laudatory chapters concerning the 
King Georges and Queen Salote were written with 
a Western academic bias, when surely island oral 
tradition abounds among the less educated, or less 
scholastically inclined, element of Tongan society. 

KATHERINE SWIGER HANLON 
Community College of Micronesia 
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GARRY WILLS. Inventing America: Jefferson’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
and Company. 1978. Pp. xxvi, 398. $10.00. 


I have never struggled with a more perverse book. 
Its strengths justify all the efort, while its faults 
insure intense frustration. Garry Wills has much 


to teach an audience. But he so often misinforms . 


that one soon doubts any net gain. 

Wills’s subject is not the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Except in an opening section, he adds 
little to our understanding of that public docu- 
ment. His tasks are to infer what Jefferson meant 
in the words of his original draft and to correct 
what he sees as later misuses of the document. As 
Wills understands him, Jefferson often held pri- 
vate or eccentric meanings for the language of the 
preamble. But even Jefferson’s Declaration does 
not always remain in focus, for at times it provides 
Wills only a convenient entrée into biography; he 
has been pulled into the old search for the “real” 
Thomas Jefferson. Despite the depth and subtlety 
of his insights, despite his often ungenerous but 
‘telling attacks on earlier historians, his final prod- 
uct is as self-revealing and as sharply colored by 
present concerns as any I have ever read. 

Wills is at his best on narrow, clearly focused 
issues. At times his is a virtuoso performance, with 
sharply honed arguments backed up by an on- 
slaught of scholarship. Even his asides are often 
pure gems. He brilliantly paints the setting of the 
second Congress and clarifies well the specific 
grievances against Britain. No one has more abun- 
dantly and convincingly documented the influence 
of Francis Hutcheson and other Scots on a youth- 
ful Jefferson, but so often Wills seems unaware of 
larger continuities. His comparative references are 
generally mistaken or textbookish. For example, 
he builds much of his central argument around 
such a simplistic caricature of ““Lockean ortho- 
doxy” as to embarrass any sophomore. He has no 
better understanding of late medieval political the- 
ory than did Jefferson. This blindness does not 
preclude acute inferences about Jefferson’s beliefs, 
but almost always distorts their historical position 
and role. 

Wills’s Jefferson was an admirable fellow, given 
the moral preferences of a Wills. That is, Jefferson 
rejected an acquisitive ‘‘Lockean” individualism 
and never had an overweening concern for private 
property. He was a humane, excessively sentimen- 
tal, public-spirited man, with a keen sense of com- 
munal responsibility. Perhaps above all, he em- 
braced an extreme form of equalitarianism. As a 
portrait of Jefferson, this is no worse than many 
predecessors. I suspect it overemphasizes certain 
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facets of a complex man and withal makes Jeffer- 
son both a more consistent and a more prophetic 
thinker than he really was. But Wills at least does 
a service to historical truth by correcting some 
easy and still prevalent stereotypes (such debunk- 
ing often seems the prime goal of his book). He 
makes clear that neither Jefferson nor his Scottish 
mentors, up to Adam Smith, ever lacked a strong 
sense of communal responsibility. Images of selfish 
individualism, of inordinate concern for private 
acquisition, and of “capitalist” greed simply do 
not fit them. 

Yet,.such a “corrected” emphasis distorts. It 
leads Wills to a tortured and strained reading of 
two critical doctrines—unalienable rights and hu- 
man equality. Wills conveniently ignores most of 
the critical ambiguities in such words as “rights” 
and “property.” The inherent rights of traditional 
natural law theory, the rights so conventional as to 
be commonplace by 1776, involved a moral claim 
tied to individual identity. By the eighteenth cen- 
tury this sense of a right (the opposite of a wrong) 
mixed with a more functional or governmental 
sense—a right as a socially justified leeway for 
private action. Wills ascribes this emerging, al- 
most utilitarian meaning to Jefferson and in this 
way opens the door to a very social or corporate 
conception of rights. 

Consistent with this functional understanding, 
Wills argues that Jefferson calculatingly left prop- 
erty out of his trilogy of rights. He thus rejected 
“Lockean” individualism. This may sound plau- 
sible to modern ears, but it is just not so. It inverts 
the pattern of historical development. Jefferson, 
unlike Wills, did come to a belated understanding 
of many of the ambiguities in the word ‘“‘prop- 
erty.” He saw the need for limits on ownership 
even as he worked in behalf of easier access to 
land. But he never questioned the moral legi- 
timacy of possessions gained through labor or of 
fee-simple ownership of land. Neither he nor his 
Scottish mentors placed as many qualifications 
around these forms of property as did Locke or his 
Puritan predecessors. Jefferson simply had less of 
a sense of need for communal restraint and wanted 
greater leeway for individual acquisition and free 
exchange. In this sense Jefferson and Adam Smith 
were part of developments that led to increased 
economic options for individuals and away from 
seventeenth-century communal priorities. 

Locke often used the word “property” in the 
widest possible sense. But for material possessions 
he found an objective moral justification only for 
possessions inescapably assimilated to personality; 
that is, for products of immediate labor or, in the 
absence of scarcity and to the limits of need and 
use, for enclosed land. By implication, his views 
necessitated common ownership of land in a scarce 
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environment, a position far beyond any advocated 
by Jefferson. Of course Locke supported other 
forms of ownership on the basis of universal con- 
sent or positive law, but these have nothing to do 
with unalienable rights. We still do not know why 
Jefferson left property out of his preamble, but 
nothing suggests that the omission entailed any 
subordination of these special forms of property to 
the fully complementary and inseparable rights of 
life and liberty. It is good to remember that later 
radicals, such as Thomas Skidmore, attributed the 
weak euphemism, “pursuit of happiness,” to cow- 
ardice, to Jefferson’s unwillingness to embrace the 
full and hard challenge of property rights—the 
duty of government to secure to each person his 
birthright in nature. 

On the issue of equality, Wills flirts with soph- 
istry. He argues that Jefferson went well beyond 
the standard juristic meaning of “all men are 
created equal.” First in Virginia, and then in most 
state declarations of right, the meaning was much 
clearer: “all men are created equally free and inde- 
pendent.” Such a meaning for equality grew out of 
late medieval attacks on slavery and made clear 
that any morally acceptable servility or political 
obligation rested not on God’s will, not on birth, 
not on levels of ability, but on consent. Wills ar- 
gues that Jefferson meant much more than such 
juristic equality, that he believed individuals all 
but equal in virtue if not in ability. His perceptive 
analysis of Jefferson’s moral sense theory never 
substantiates this argument. Jefferson believed 
everyone had a moral capacity, but one which 
matures only under favorable circumstances. All 
earlier versions of equality also departed from the 
belief that all men are morally accountable. Jeffer- 
son’s view would have been more radically equal- 
itarian only if he had believed that all people were 
equally moral, which is a problem of behavior and 
not of potentiality. 

Wills tries to use the moral sense doctrine to 
dignify Jefferson’s racial beliefs. The doctrine of 
juristic equality, whether tied to a special moral 
faculty or to other ethical theories, made clear the 
tyranny of involuntary servitude but still left room 
for wide differences in individual ability and 
achievement. So did Jefferson. He always con- 
demned slavery as immoral. Blacks were fully hu- 
man and possessed all human rights. At times, as 
Wills so effectively argues, Jefferson even specu- 
lated that they excelled whites in certain virtues of 
the heart. But empirical observation usually per- 
suaded him that blacks were inferior to whites in 
reasoning ability. Even here he had enough scien- 
tific caution to leave such an empirical issue open 
for more careful testing. Surely intelligence and 
not the essential humanity of blacks has been the 
racial issue in American history. If so, then none of 
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Wills’s tortured arguments about real equality al- 
ters by one whit the traditional understanding of 
Jefferson. 
PAUL CONKIN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


CHARLES O. JACKSON, editor. Passing: The Vision of 
Death in America. (Contributions in Family Studies, 
number 2.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 


1977. Pp. xi, 258. $17.95. 


This is a collection of fifteen “pieces” —no other 
word quite suffices—on various aspects of death in 
American history. These pieces, which range from 
scholarly essays to snippets from books of widely 
varying importance, are organized into three séc- 
tions and an epilogue written by the editor. The 
three sections represent three historical periods: 
the colonial era, the nineteenth century, and the 
twentieth century; each section contains one pri- 
mary document and one comment specifically on 
“the cemetery as a cultural institution”—a singu- 
larly unoriginal designation. But then, not much és 
original here. The editor claims otherwise. He as- 
serts in his introduction that this volume differs 
from other anthologies because it “has been devel- 
oped around an overall thesis.” Such a claim of 
uniqueness may surprise other editors. But in any 
case, what Charles O. Jackson’s “thesis” amounts 
to is this: between the late*eighteenth and late 
nineteenth centuries the image of death was “‘do- 
mesticated” and “beautified”; since the late nine- 
teenth century (with the present representing 
some difficulty for him) there has been a steady 
“withdrawal on the part of the living from commu- 
nion with and commitment to the dying and the 
dead.” 

That’s it: pretty much what has been said, and 
known, and said again for the past two decades. It 
is not surprising that the book’s table of contents 
reads like an undergraduate course syllabus. 
But—and here is where Passing (despite that eu- 
phemistic and physiologically ambiguous title) 
may be of some value—it reads like a good under- 
graduate course syllabus, a syllabus listing stan- 
dard but not always conveniently accessible 
“pieces.” Among these are: a section of Cyclone 
Covey’s interesting little book, The American Pil- 
grimage; a chapter from one of Alice Morse Earle’s 
vintage volumes; the important essay, ‘‘Death’s 
Heads, Cherubs, and Willow Trees,” by Edwin 
Dethlefsen and James Deetz; some pages on the 
rural cemetery from Neil Harris’s The Artist in 
American Society; Robert’ Blauner’s fine essay, 
“Death and Social Structure.” In addition, the 
book contains a more than adequate bibliography 
for undergraduate reference. 
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All of this leads to one conclusion. Although not 
of much scholarly value, Passing could be useful in 
the classroom should the publishers decide to issue 
it in inexpensive paperback form. 

DAVID E. STANNARD 
Yale University 


CLIVE BUSH. The Dream of Reason: American Con- 
sctousness and Cultural Achievement from Independence to 
the Civil War. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1977. 
Pp. xi, 397. $28.00. 


His book, Clive Bush asserts, is an experiment 
which for its “organizing pattern ... is deeply 
influenced by the central chapters of Norman O. 
Brown’s famous work, Love’s Body: ‘Person,’ ‘Rep- 
resentative,’ ‘Head,’ and ‘Boundary’ ” (p. vii). His 
own purpose is to examine some of the common 
themes of American Studies as a whole, rather 
than separately, and thus to write a history of 
American consciousness and cultural achievement 
from Independence to the Civil War. The argu- 
ment is complex in ways which unfortunately have 
become synonymous with much of the genre of 
American Studies. Bush, however, utilizes his con- 
siderable knowledge of American literature and 
painting to offer some insights and interpretations 
which should prove interesting to historians. Since 
conventional intellectual history is not his concern, 
he may be justified in ignoring most of the major 
work in this area in favor of a bibliography heavily 
weighted with older titles and art history. More 
attention to recent historical studies might, how- 
ever, have helped him achieve a clearer, more un- 
derstandable synthesis of his bewildering and allu- 
sive diversity of sources. 

Part one, entitled “Civil History,” carries for- 
ward the underlying theme of a decline of the 
dream of reason in comparison with a rising ro- 
mantic nationalism. Beginning with the Puritans’ 
adoption of Peter Ramus’s work, Americans were 
concerned with their European legacy, alternately 
modifying or rejecting Old World theories of cul- 
ture and society. Chapters on the “Hero” and the 
“Arts of Peace,” in contrast to the “Arts of War,” 
delineate this process in literature and painting. In 
his discussion of the arts of war, Bush analyzes the 
symbolic roles of West Point and of Samuel Colt’s 
military-industrial philosophy. “The years be- 
tween 1776 and 1860,” he writes, “see the progres- 
sive failure of a popular antimilitarism (the indi- 
vidualist sentiment) and the proportional growth 
of a centralizing, military-aggressive, state bureau- 
cracy” (p. 120). 

Before turning to “Natural History,” the subject 
of part two of his book, Bush rather paradoxically 
offers an account of the invention of photography 
which, he contends, challenged the whole previous 
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nature of representative reality. His own treatment 
of natural history, nevertheless, covers familiar 
ground, beginning with the three “literary geogra- 
phies” by Jefferson, Crévecoeur, and William Bar- 
tram. Government exploring expeditions and the 
American treatment in literature and the visual 
arts of the North American Indians, animals, 
birds, and landscape complete Bush’s account. Of 
the Americans who attempted most seriously to 
understand these important subjects, he devotes 
special attention to John James Audubon and 
Herman Melville, along with such contemporaries 
as George Catlin, Thomas Cole, James Fenimore 
Cooper, Currier and Ives, and Charles Wilson 
Peale. The variety as well as the richness of their 
achievements made it possible for America in the 
first half of the nineteenth century to “resist both 
the European artistic legacy and the acquisitive, 
antiintellectual, business-oriented, expansionist 
and materialist cultural bias of the new republic’s 
own making” (p. viii). 

ARTHUR A. EKIRCH, JR. 

State University of New York, 

Albany 


ELIZABETH FLOWER and MURRAY G. MURPHEY. A 
History of Philosophy in America. In two volumes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1977. Pp. xx, 435; 
463-972. $15.00 each. 


Since its publication in 1946, Herbert W. Schnei- 
der’s History of American Philosophy has been the 
standard comprehensive treatment of its subject. 
Several fine works have explored American philos- 
ophy thematically or selectively, but it is to Schnei- 
der’s volume that the new work by Elizabeth 
Flower and Murray G. Murphey most readily 
bears comparison. Although both efforts are broad 
syntheses, they are cast in clearly different molds. 
Schneider viewed philosophy expansively. He em- 
braced the fields of political and economic ideas as 
well as popular religious movements. His chapters 
on “Whig Nationalism,” “The Common Man,” 
“Young America,” “Idealistic Democracy,” and 
others indicate the broad domain of public ideas 
that interested him. Schneider’s work, in large 
measure, really constituted an intellectual history. 
But the two volumes by Flower and Murphey are a 
philosopher’s history of philosophy. They are at 
once far more technical in language and more 
exhaustive in treatment of intricate philosophical 
problems. Flower and Murphey’s fifteen chapters 
are organized either by themes or persons and 
groups, and within each of these they have at- 
tempted to present extensive analyses. On its own 
terms the new history is most impressive, almost a 
monumental] achievement. 

Space affords only a limited opportunity to high- 
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light the main themes and insights of this study. 
The authors wisely refrain from distilling an “es- 
sence” of American philosophy but refer in an 
introductory note to the mediating role that phi- 
losophy has played between science and religion in 
America. They do not press the matter in a heavy- 
handed way, but the theme stands forth promi- 
nently throughout their discussions. We see it 
clearly in Puritanism, then with fascinating varia- 
tions in Cotton Mather and Samuel Johnson in the 
Enlightenment. It is manifest, of course, in Jona- 
than Edwards, but more subtly at work even in the 
materialistic philosophy of Thomas Cooper, in 
Peirce’s ultimate recourse to a Universal Mind to 
complete his evolutionary cosmology, and even in 
Santayana’s dissolution of the warfare of science 
and religion in his attempt to portray each as 
merely different uses of the human imagination. 

The authors follow traditional form in in- 
troducing American philosophy in an excellent 
chapter on Puritanism. But their work gives 
greater recognition than others to the enormous 
impact of Scottish philosophy in America. Most 
writers have confined this impact to academic phi- 
losophy, and Flower and Murphey, although not 
uncritically, treat that issue with a focus on Prince- 
ton, from Witherspoon to McCosh, the ‘“‘im- 
mensely influential president” of that college. But 
the Scottish connection was greater yet. It made 
possible a significant shift away from Puritanism 
by making ethics an empirical science. It so tem- 
pered the American frame of mind as to affect 
critically the reaction to Kant, helping to prepare 
the way for the later pragmatic theories of mind 
and diluting the neo-Hegelian reading of the great 
German that predominated in England. In logic 
the influence of Reid was decisive, breaking from 
the Aristotelian concern with the formal structure 
of knowledge to the psychological structure and 
operations of the mind. 

The Scottish presence was also an important 
factor in shaping a philosophical style in the 
Middle Atlantic and Southern colonies. The au- 
thors have much respect for the New England 
tradition (further illustrated in a fine chapter on 
Edwards) and its influence, but they have dis- 
cerned some impressive contributions elsewhere. 
To the south of New England a scientific-material- 
istic atmosphere prevailed, effecting its own kind 
of mediation of science and religion. The impor- 
tant chapter that explores this theme brings re- 
newed appreciation of Francis Allison, William 
Smith, Joseph Priestley, and especially Samuel 
Stanhope Smith of Princeton. Here also, with the 
help of French sources, Cooper and Jefferson ex- 
plored the physiological basis of knowledge and 
anticipated the later achievement of William 
James. 

A distinguishing feature of this history is the 
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attention it gives to the subject of logic. The chap- 
ter on Puritanism contains an extended section on 
the system of Ramus, and later an entire chapter 
explores the advancement of logic in New Eng- 
land. Here the Scottish philosopher Sir William 
Hamilton receives special appreciation; his revolu- 
tionary achievements were recorded in America by 
Francis Bowen at Harvard. Also, within several 
chapters that explore the thought of individual 
philosophers—Peirce, Royce, Dewey, and C. I. 
Lewis especially—studies of inference, the logic of 
relations, and the categories of thought receive 
extensive treatment. 

It is in these sections too that most readers will 
find this history difficult and often trying. The 
language is extremely technical, the ideas clearly 
addressed to readers with more than a general 
familiarity with the ideas and terminology. (The 
reader uninformed of Russell-Whitehead numbers 
and Peano axioms, for example, will get no help 
from the authors.) Unfortunately, the formalistic 
style of these sections spills over into much of the 
work. The writing is often cramped and arid, and 
many parts of this work will engage the interest 
and excitement of only the most experienced philo- 
sophical readers. And nowhere is this problem 
better illustrated than in the unfortunate chapter 
on John Dewey. Most of it is an exploration of 
Dewey’s theory of inquiry and his writings on 
ethics and valuation. Dewey’s most widely read 
works, Democracy and Education, Reconstruction in Phi- 
losophy, Art as Experience, and A Common Faith, are 
not cited, and a brief section on Dewey’s social 
thought wholly fails to illustrate the immense so- 
cial and political implications of his revolt against 
the Greek metaphysical tradition in Western civ- 
ilization. Indeed, one can read this chapter and fail 
completely to appreciate how Dewey’s career in 
philosophy influenced thousands of Americans. 

Nonetheless, in what the authors attempt to do, 
they do exceedingly well. Certainly no other work 
of its kind shows such a sensitive and critical mas- 
tery of the contours of philosophical thinking. Fur- 
thermore, no similar work affords the reader so 
many comprehensive reviews of American philoso- 
phers. The chapters on Edwards, James, Royce, 
and C. I. Lewis are not merely general reviews but 
lengthy and extended analyses. Those on the St. 
Louis Hegelians and the Darwinian controversy 
are also highly useful. Flower and Murphey have 
produced an insightful synthesis of American phi- 
losophy and a valuable reference work as well. 

J. DAVID HOEVELER, JR. 
University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee 


S- RUFUS Davis. The Federal Principle: A Journey 
Through Time in Quest of a Meaning. Berkeley and 
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Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1978. 
Pp. xi, 237. $11.50. i 


S. Rufus Davis, a political scientist, has written a 
useful historical account of the evolution of the 
concept of federalism that includes an assessment 
of the significance of the concept in contemporary 
political life. After reviewing ancient, medieval, 
and early modern writings concerned with combi- 
nations of states into larger governing units, Davis 
analyzes the establishment of federalism in the 
United States. On the basis of this central event in 
the history of the concept, he defines federalism as 
the principle of government that provides within a 
single constitutional system two distinct governing 
authorities, each of which acts directly on individ- 
uals and possesses qualified sovereignty. This 
point is easily enough grasped, and Davis quickly 
goes beyond it to dwell on the many questions 
about federal-state relations that were left ambigu- 
ous in 1787 and that remained so well into the 
nineteenth century. He aptly observes that the 
Constitution grafted two centers of authority into a 
union of unfamiliar and unpredictable relations 
and concludes that the language that described the 
states as “co-ordinate”? or ‘“‘co-equal” with the 
federal government was. but a formal symbol of 
political accommodation. 

In the second half of the book Davis considers 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century variations of 
federalism patterned on the American model. As 
in earlier chapters, he analyzes leading writings on 
federal organization, but here his purpose shifts to 
a political scientist’s evaluation of theories of feder- 
alism. Is it possible, he asks, to formulate a de- 
scriptive, explanatory, and predictive theory of 
federalism, or is there no theory at all but only the 
history of particular federal experiments? Criti- 
cizing the theories of federalism advanced by Ri- 
ker, Wheare, Friedrich, and others as ambivalent, 
uncertain, and excessively general, Davis seems to 
say that theory has failed, that there is only his- 
tory. And to those who, seeing federalism in de- 
cline, look for its revival, he offers the pessimistic 
conclusion that integration and centralization 
have all bus destroyed federalism as an effective 
system of government. Davis nevertheless contends 
that the federal symbol will continue to exist and 
exert a positive influence on political life. 

Although the principal historical meaning of 
federalism has been divided sovereignty between 
two or more governments, the essential political 
and moral meaning that Davis sees in the federal 
symbol is promise, commitment, or covenant. 
These terms are signified in the linguistic root 
foedus, from which we derive the word “‘federal- 
ism,” and because commitment and covenant are 
the basis of all forms of association and coopera- 
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tion, Davis believes the federal symbol will con- 
tinue to have practical value in politics. In other 
words, although the irresistible hegemony of cen- 
tral government has rendered theories of divided 
sovereignty all but irrelevant as an effective form of 
political organization, the federal concept can still 
serve as a symbol of men’s desire to come together 
to promote personal and communal welfare. 
As an historical essay on the federal idea and as 

a critique of contemporary federal theory Davis’s 
book warrants the attention of constitutional histo- 
rians. It is difficult to agree, however, with Davis’s 
conclusion that the essence of the federal idea—the 
covenanted association of foedus—will continue to 
motivate and shape political action if the form of 
federalism—divided sovereignty—is superseded 
by centralization. One can think of political forms 
lingering after their inner spirit has disappeared or 
has been transformed, but that an animating prin- 
ciple or idea should continue to influence events 
after its historic institutional expression has ceased 
to exist seems doubtful. If the constitutional future 
indeed belongs to centralized government, as 
Davis seems to say, and division of authority or 
divided sovereignty ceases to describe actual gov- 
ernmental practices, then there would appear to 
be no basis for invoking or appealing to the federal 
symbol. 

HERMAN BELZ 

University of Maryland, 

College Park 


VINCENT A. LAPOMARDA. The Jesuit Heritage in New 
England. Worcester, Mass.: College of the Holy 
Cross. 1977. Pp. x, 321. 


Casting an eye to the nationwide bicentennial ob- 
servation, Holy Cross College has published this 
commemoration of Jesuit activity in New England 
from the colonial period to the present. Calling his 
book an introductory survey, Vincent A. Lap- 
omarda attempts to spread ‘‘knowledge of the 
people and events . . . landmarks, historic sites and 
places of interest” touching upon the history of the 
Jesuit Order in New England (p. viii). The author 
divides his material into geographic areas and then 
discusses each region with reference to three peri- 
ods: colonial, nineteenth century, and twentieth 
century. 

Lapomarda has gathered information from ar- 
chives and an impressive array of published 
sources. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies Jesuit priests arrived from France for mis- 
sionary work among the Canadian tribes. As these 
missionaries ranged south, they made frequent 
and often friendly contacts with settlers on the 
New England frontier. The Jesuit Order, sup- 
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pressed by papal edict from 1773 to 1814, emerged 
in the nineteenth century to assist New England 
bishops in missionary and educational projects. 
Lapomarda describes the early flourishing of 
Jesuit schools and colleges, as well as the praise 
and opprobrium gathered by the order in Protes- 
tant America. Covering the events of the twentieth 
century, the author sketches the maturation of 
Jesuit education and points to its influence in the 
New England area. 

Lapomarda’s effort to record and celebrate four 
centuries of Jesuit activity blurs the focus of his 
book. Minor events and coincidences obscure the 
narration, while the various chapters have only 
loose ties to one another. Moreover, the study 
lacks the analysis demanded by its scope and de- 
tail. The work would have achieved greater coher- 
ence by attempting to define the role and contribu- 
tion of the Jesuits in both New England and the 
Catholic church. 

The historical study of the American Catholic 
church remains relatively undeveloped despite the 
church’s educational and intellectual resources. In 
his preface Lapomarda expresses the hope that his 
book will prompt further investigation. To facili- 
tate this, his bibliographical essay provides de- 
tailed guidance to both published sources and ar- 
chival materials. Coupled with this bibliography, 
Lapomarda’s overview sketches general lines for 
future research in this still unexplored field. 

ARTHUR F. LIEBSCHER, S.J. 
Fordham University 


FREDERICK RUDOLPH. Curriculum: A History of the 
American Undergraduate Course of Study Since 1636. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, for the Car- 
negie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion. 1977. Pp. xiii, 362. $12.95. 


In the foreword, Clark Kerr of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation writes that this book was commissioned in 
the belief that historical analysis can explain both 
the origins of and the tensions between different 
curricular models for undergraduate college edu- 
cation. Indeed, Frederick Rudolph recognizes that 
controversy about the curriculum can. seldom be 
read at face value. The conventions of his own 
discipline, nevertheless, confine him as he retells 
the story of the American college from the seven- 
teenth century to the twentieth. It is an account 
rich in particulars about notable persons, institu- 
tions, events, arid historiography. Rudolph consis- 
tently enlivens the narrative with both perceptive 
observations and provocative judgments, espe- 
cially in criticism of the disarray caused by the 
marketplace of electives and by university profes- 
sors disinterested in teaching college students. His 
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assessment of historical trends tends to be gloomy. 
General education, lectures, honors—few of the 
twentieth-century remedies against the expansion 
of the curriculum to the verge of chaos have effec- 
tively restored the common learning and authority 
that once defined the educated man. Lacking any 
internal symmetry or coherence, the curriculum in 
the last half-century has turned into a bureau- 
cratic notion of convenience, an administrator’s 
idea rather than a teacher’s. _ 

Rudolph’s book is the first historical survey of 
the undergraduate curriculum in many years, and 
for good reason. First, the subject suffers from an 
excess of both platitudes and minutiae. It has been 
lost in endless controversy, burdened by clichés 
about educating good, interesting, and wise 
people, and often so fragmented by institutional 
accommodations as to defy synthesis. Second, the 
subject generates little intrinsic excitement, mak- 
ing it especially elusive. When selecting an institu- 
tion to attend, students have not traditionally con- 
cerned themselves greatly with the list of courses in 
a catalogue. Moreover, both academics -and ad- 
ministrators have tended to manipulate the cur- 
riculum in order to further their own special inter- 
ests. For instance, a department consolidates a 
power base by dictating required courses and a 
college president establishes his own identity by 
supporting general education against the narrow 
professionalism of the faculty. 

One only wishes that Rudolph would have 
probed the topic more deeply. In a book entitled 
Curriculum why did the author not discuss the his- 
torical origins, meanings, and usages of the word 
itself? It may be misleading to use the word as 
freely in the context of colonial America as in the 
context of the present. The Scots first employed 
the word, but, in fact, in America B. H. Hall did 
not record it in his collection of college words 
(1856), though the earliest dictionary appearance I 
uncovered was in an edition of Webster in that 
same year. Noah Porter, for instance, never made 
the word central to his vocabulary, and the Cen- 
tury dictionary in 1889 still did not include ‘“‘cur- 
riculum.” After all, curriculum is a concept, and 
because root meanings related this concept to a 
horse race and a course or track, to careers, to 
curriculum vitae, and to professional educators, it 
appears that the word took on its current meaning 
only late in the nineteenth century. 

BURTON J. BLEDSTEIN 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 


WILLARD B. ROBINSON. American Forts: Architectural 
Form and Function. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, for the Amon Carter Museum of Western 
Art. 1977. Pp. xiii, 229. $15.00 
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Architect-historian Willard B. Robinson has writ- 
ten an attractive and orderly architectural-engi- 
neering exposition of the evolution of fortification 
designs as they reflected changing national defense 
doctrine and planning. The author’s thesis is that 
a clearly defined function produced beauty of 
form. Thus, because they developed from precise 
strategic principles, some of America’s forts are 
among the nation’s most functional and beautiful 
pre-twentieth-century structures. i 
Robinson divides his subject into five chronolog- 
ical periods: (1) development of fortification design 
from ancient times to Vauban; (2) colonial forts 
from eastern Canada along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts to the Pacific; (3) transitional forts built in 
the years between the end of the Seven Years War 
and 1916, including Revolutionary works and the 
First and Second Systems designed to protect har- 
bors and important coastal cities; (4) the Per- 
manent System of masonry forts planned “to make 
the coast, so far as might be practical, impreg- 
nable”; (5) land frontier forts, spanning a period 
that began with Fort Harmar, Ohio (1785) and 
ended with Fort Assiniboine, Montana (1879). The 
exposition is supported by 119 illustrations that 
include copies of maps and plans, sketches, paint- 
ings, photographs, and location maps. Especially 


helpful in understanding fortification terminology - 


are a fine glossary and four schematic diagrams. 

Missing are discussions of significant events as- 
sociated with the forts’ histories that would have 
expanded the reader’s understanding of their role 
as statements of defense doctrine. Missing also are 
references to weaponry and its interaction with 
architectural engineering in the evolution of both 
doctrine and fortification design. 

The book is marred by the uneven quality of the 
research and documentation; and some factual er- 
rors result. To cite two: Brigadier John Stanwix 
was not an engineer and he did not design Fort 
Stanwix. He commanded at the Oneida Carrying 
Place when the fort was built (p. 39 and fig. 16). 
The original plan was laid out by Major Eyres, 
Captain William Green, and Lieutenant John Wil- 
liams. Pierre Charles L’Enfant did not design Fort 
Washington, Maryland (pp. 77, 84, fig. 46); after 
he failed to produce a plan, he was replaced by 
Lieutenant Colonel Walker K. Armistead, who 
submitted the first and basic plan on October 15, 
1815. 

Robinson has made an important contribution 
to our understanding of how American forts ex- 
emplified changing defense systems and of how the 
tactical functions of their architectural com- 
ponents shaped their design; both are real services 
to military and industrial history. 

JOHN LUZADER 
National Park Service 
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HERBERT HILL. Black Labor and the American Legal 
System. Volume 1, Race, Work, and the Law. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Bureau of National Affairs. 1977. Pp. 
xiv, 455. $17.50. 


In Black Labor and the American Legal System, Herbert 
Hill describes work as “among the most creative of 
human tasks.” From his discussion, however, one 
might well argue that efforts on the part of white 
unionists and government officials consisted of a 
creativity higher than work as they combined to 
deny blacks access to jobs. This network of collu- 
sion, corruption, deceit, and outright violence con- 
stitutes a main theme of Hill’s book on black labor 
in the United States. 

Black Labor is divided into two parts. Part one 
deals mainly with the legal aspects of the rights of 
blacks as workers in the U.S., whereas part two is 
a history of racial discrimination in employment 
during World War II as seen through the efforts of 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice to solve difficulties organized white labor 
imposed on black workers. Both sections stress 
Hill’s firm belief that black workers stood a far 
better chance of obtaining support from CIO 
unions than from those affiliated with the AFL. 

The first section of the book contains the most 
original discussion. Particularly revealing is Hill’s 
analysis of the impact of the Civil Rights Act of 
1866 on development of the rights of black people 
as workers. Hill considers the 1866 act one of the 
most important during Reconstruction and writes 
that it has been instrumental in judicial decisions 
upholding the right of blacks to seek redress 
against job discrimination. His analysis of this act 
and of the National Labor Relations Act makes 
clear his view that courts have proved to be a much 
better weapon for advancement of the rights of 
blacks to jobs than have federal administrative 
agencies. Indeed, it is clear from Black Labor that 
Hill considers the judiciary much less likely than 
administrative agencies to be in collusion with or- 
ganized white labor. Hill concludes that it is 
highly unlikely that the National Labor Relations 
Board will move to enforce legal prohibitions 
against job discrimination unless the courts com- 
pel it to do so in order to fulfill the constitutional 
imperative set forth in Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

Though in some ways more informative, Part 
two of Black Labor is less original than part one. 
Part two consists of a series of discussions of devel- 
opments among major industries during the Sec- 
ond World War and of efforts of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee (FEPC) to end racial 
discrimination on the part of unions, corporations, 
and government agencies. Hill writes about the 
shipbuilding industry, aircraft and automobile in- 
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dustries, public transportation (particularly the 
Philadelphia case), and, of course, the railroads. 

Between its origin in 1941 and its demise in 1946, 
FEPC investigated, held hearings, and issued di- 
rectives and orders in all these areas. Yet, by and 
large, the federal committee was unable to solve 
the most glaring difficulties black workers faced, 
even in wartime. The most outstanding failure, 
according to FEPC itself, was in the railroad in- 
dustry. And even the semblance of progress oc- 
curred—for example the successful desegregation 
of the work force of the Philadelphia Transit Au- 
thority—only after the U.S. Army intervened to 
maintain transportation as a vital part of the war 
effort. In the shipbuilding industry, where a modi- 
cum of success came on the west coast, the situa- 
tion bears out Hill’s view that court actions 
achieved the greatest success. Though FEPC ex- 
pended numerous hours and large sums of money 
to solve problems black workers faced in the ship- 
building industry, the International Brotherhood 
of Shipbuilders and the various shipbuilding com- 
panies on the west coast moved to improve condi- 
tions of employment for black shipbuilders only 
after those workers sued in the courts of the state of 
California. 

But it is in this section that more could have 
been said. Hill tells well the stories of the activities 
of the federal government in these various indus- 
tries and advances somewhat our understanding of 
this crucial period. His extensive discussion of the 
World War II period, however, lacks a clear analy- 
sis of why the government considered it in its best 
interest to maintain a system of discrimination at a 
time when it was fighting for “democracy” around 
the world. Hill writes for example that Paul V. 
McNutt vetoed early FEPC hearings on discrimi- 
nation in the railroad industry, but he does not tell 
us why. He even relegates the discussion to a foot- 
note, thus hardly heightening our understanding 
of this major decision. Moreover, there is little here 
about the activities of black workers themselves. 

In short, Black Labor describes and analyzes the 
circumstances that produced the current employ- 
ment status of blacks (and, by extension, other 
racial minorities). Solidly based on a wealth of 
legal documentation (almost a compendium of 
court cases on employment law), it is as well a 
powerful statement in support of those who argue 
that the nation must take extraordinary steps to 
redress the grievous errors of the past in employ- 
ment and economic development. It will prove 
valuable reading for students, scholars, and those 
public planners who must help to chart the future 
of work in the United States. 

WILLIAM H. HARRIS 
3 Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
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CALVIN MARTIN. Keepers of the Game: Indian-Ammal 
Relationships and the Fur Trade. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1978. Pp. 
xi, 226. $10.95. 


With this brilliant study of the Indian world view 
as applied to the fur trade, Calvin Martin has 
challenged the traditional economic explanation of 
the Indian’s abrupt change from a subsistence 
hunter to an intensively exploitative pursuer of fur- 
bearing animals. Western bourgeois analysis cen- 
tering on a marketplace mentality cannot, Martin 
believes, be either fruitfully or accurately applied 
to preindustrial societies. In short, it was not just a 
passion for European goods that would make his 
life easier and more pleasant that impelled the 
Indian to become a willing partner in the fur trade. 
Such a view conceives of the Indian in Western 
mechanistic and individualistic terms rather than 
as he really was. 

Concentrating on the hunting-gathering tribes 
of eastern Canada, particularly the Ojibwa and 
Micmac, Martin delineates the supernaturalistic 
world view of these Indians and emphasizes the 
importance of ideology and spiritual factors in the 
hunter’s relationship to the ecosystem. In the In- 
dian’s animistic religion, a spiritual power, or ma- 
nitou, pervaded all things, animate and inanimate. 
The Indian thus looked upon the world about him 
as being filled not with “things” but with 
“beings.” Humans and animals lived in a con- 
tractural relationship, the animals knowing that 
they were destined to be taken by the hunters to 
provide for the needs of humans, and the humans 
knowing that they must not abuse the animal 
world by being irreverent toward it and killing too 
many. The animals and their spirits would retali- 
ate against man if man violated this contract by 
overkilling. 

Why then did the Indian’s spiritual view break 
down and open the way to his wanton slaughter of 
game as he became almost an obsessive partici- 
pant in the fur trade? The first breach, Martin 
believes, came as a result of disease and epidemics. 
Europeans and their animals brought with them 
new and devastating diseases that Indians did not 
understand and against which they had no de- 
fense. Their holy men, or shamans, were powerless 
to cure or even curb such disorders as smallpox, 
measles, tuberculosis, tularemia, and plague. 
These diseases spread from the coastal regions into 
the interior, infecting humans and animals even 


-before any whites had been seen in those regions. 


As a result, Indian confidence was shaken. The 
world in which the Indian had been so secure, the 
world that he could control through proper manip- 
ulation of manitou, was now coming apart. A crisis 
of confidence resulted. Through examination of 
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‘tribal folklore, Martin has concluded that many 
Indians believed the animals were taking revenge 
on them. The mutual contract between man and 
animals was therefore in jeopardy. 

Under the pressure of uncontrolled epidemics, 
missions, and the fur trade, the Indian world view 
was largely shattered. What had once been in 
balance was now out of balance. The Indian now 
entered into the fur trade with an intensity that 
Martin can describe only as a war of revenge 
against game. 

Martin has not unequivocally disproved that 
man’s method of earning a living, his economy, is 
fundamental in shaping his ideology, even in pre- 
industrial societies. The fur-bearing animals, after 
all, were not being slaughtered basically in retali- 
ation for supposed wrongs. They were being killed 
in enormous numbers because their furs could be 
used in exchange for trade items that had become 
necessities as well as luxuries—items that were 
profoundly altering the Indians’ way of life. The 
old economic view may yet have some steam left in 
it. 

Martin admits that he is presenting a hypothe- 
sis. But it is a hypothesis that is backed up by a 
breath-taking amount of skillful interdisciplinary 
research and also one that attempts, with great 
success, to present the case from the Indian point 
of view. 

BARBARA GRAYMONT 
Nyack College 


PAUL BOYER and STEPHEN NISSENBAUM, editors. The 
Salem Witchcraft Papers: Verbatim Transcripts of the 
Legal Documents of the Salem Witchcraft Outbreak of 
1692. In three volumes. New York: Da Capo Press. 
1977. Pp. ix, 334; ix, 335-699; ix, 701-1070. $95.00 
the set. 


Before the appearance of these three volumes, the 
only substantial printed collection of legal docu- 
ments relating to the Salem witchcraft trials was 
Records of Salem Witchcraft, printed for W. Elliott 
Woodward in 1864, which was riddled with errors 
and radically incomplete. A much more complete 
and more accurate transcript, compiled by the 
WPA in 1938, existed only in typescript copies 
deposited in the Essex County Courthouse in Sa- 
lem. It is that transcript, with some of its remain- 
ing errors silently corrected and‘ with additional 
materials added, which forms the basis of the pres- 
ent collection. 

The additions are of two kinds, the first con- 
sisting of documents overlooked by or unknown to 
the WPA compilers. The most important of these 
are the death warrant for the five persons executed 
on July 19, 1692 and seven documents relating to 
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the case of John Willard. Although there are at 
least two forgeries of Salem death warrants extant, 
the only genuine one previously known was that 
for Bridget Bishop. The Willard documents in- - 
clude an account of the death of Daniel Wilkins, 
whom Willard was thought to have murdered by 
witchcraft, and the report of a Jury of Inquest 
which examined the body and concluded that “he 
dyed an unnatural death by some cruell hands of 
witchcraft” (3:822). Also included are two versions 
of Willard’s preliminary examination, in which a 
central question was whether he could say the 
Lord’s Prayer (popular belief held that witches 
could not do so because they regularly said it 
backwards at their Sabbaths). Willard tried five 
times, and much to his dismay he could not say it 
correctly. It is now clear that the two central rea- 
sons for his execution were the verdict of the Jury 
of Inquest and his inability to say the Lord’s 
Prayer. These documents, printed here for the first 
time, throw much light not only on the Willard 
case but also on George Burroughs’s saying the 
Lord’s Prayer to the crowd on the day when he 
and Willard were executed; he may well have been 
trying to create an invidious distinction between 
his case and Willard’s. 

The second kind of addition is of documents 
which had previously appeared in print (the WPA 
compilers worked only from manuscripts). The 
editors have drawn on many sources, but they 
have not been as comprehensive here as one might 
wish. Any compilation of Salem legal documents 
ought to have included both the old charter law 
against witchcraft and the English Jaw in effect at 
the time of the trials (1 Jacob. cap. 12), but only the 
Massachusetts law of December 1692, based on the 
English law, is present here. There should have 
been some documentation of the government’s ma- 
neuverings to ensure that judgments rendered un- 
der old charter law and in the interim period 
should not be held invalid. Also, the order of De- 
cember 17, 1696 for a fast day in repentance for the 
trials certainly ought to have been included. 

The editors have contributed an introduction, a 
selected bibliography, a brief glossary of legal 
terms, and a revised table of contents that they call 
“the most complete list of the accused witches ever 
published” (1:36). So it is, except that it is marred 
by the inclusion of five persons who were accusers 
rather than accused: Sarah Bibber, Elizabeth 
Hubbard, Mercy Lewis, Susanna Sheldon, and 
Abigail Williams. The documents under these 
names have to do with the unreliability of the 
accusations they were making rather than with 
accusations of witchcraft against them. 

Whatever the flaws of the present edition, it is 
very good to have the WPA compilation in print, 
especially with the added documents in the Wil- 
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lard case. As the present editors point out, it was 
not done with the kind of professional care given to 
recently edited historical papers. But we are not 
likely to get a better edition; for the foreseeable 
future this one should be standard. It offers a 
number of opportunities to historians. With these 
documents now generally available, perhaps some- 
one will supply the most pressing need in Salem 
witchcraft scholarship, which is an adequate sur- 
vey of the various social causes for this most notori- 
ous event in our colonial history. Fo date, social 
historians have tended to look for a single cause 
which would offer a comprehensive explanation 
and, avoiding folk belief and folk behavior, have 
settled on generational conflict (John Demos) and 
Salem village factionalism (Boyer and Nissen- 
baum). Aside from the phrase “old witch,” an 
epithet employed indiscriminately by old accusers 
as well as young ones, apparently in reference to 
the stereotype of the witch as an old woman, there 
is not one display of generational hostility on the 
part of an accuser to be found in all these three 
volumes. And as the editors themselves point out 
(1:17), there are many persons in these documents 
who had no part in Salem village factional con- 
flicts. 

What were the causes, aside from the evidence of 
some actual practice of witchcraft, aside from the 
generally precarious state of the commonwealth at 
this time, and aside from village factionalism, 
which made so many people suspect their neigh- 
bors and even their relations of so terrible a crime? 
Thorough investigation will probably demonstrate 
that conjugal hostility was one cause; there are 
expressions of it in several important cases, includ- 
ing those of George Burroughs, Martha and Giles 
Corey, Sarah Good, Elizabeth and John Procter, 
and John Willard. Miscellaneous quarrels be- 
tween neighbors, unrelated to village factionalism, 
are another likely possibility. So, very probably, 
are causes which nobody has perceived as yet. 

CHADWICK HANSEN 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 


MARION BARBER STOWELL. Early American Almanacs: 
The Colonial Weekday Bible. New York: Burt Frank- 
lin. 1977. Pp. xviii, 331. Paper $7.95. 


In 1878 Moses Coit Tyler talked of using the alma- 
nac to “penetrate to the core of early American 
literature.” Ever since, there has been an obvious 
need for a full-scale follow-up on the small section 
of Tyler’s History of American Literature in which he 
threw down that intriguing challenge. Marion 
Barber Stowell’s Early American Almanacs is by far 
the most comprehensive effort to deliver so far. 
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The author carved out an ambitious assignment 
for herself, choosing no less than to combine a 
history of the almanac as a genre in colonial Amer- 
ica with a literary analysis of the various kinds of 
writing that the early American almanac con- 
tained: epistolary prefaces, essays, “‘receipts,” and 
so on. The completed assignment appears in two 
roughly equal parts—the second, or “literary” 
part, more successful than the first. 

The first half of the book, primarily historical 
and biographical, depends almost exclusively 
upon the existing secondary literature and there- 
fore adds little or nothing to what we already know 
about colonial printing in general or almanac- 
making in particular. Unfortunately, Stowell’s re- 
search did not disclose nearly as much as we 
should like to know, for example, about the rela- 
tive contributions of the “author,” printer, and 
other contributors to the composition of the alma- 
nac, about the processes and procedures in its 
compilation, and specifically about the relative im- 
portance of the almanac (in actual pounds, shill- 
ings, and pence) to the printer’s livelihood? These 
are some of the aspects of the history of American 
printing that the classic authors in the field such as 
Isaiah Thomas and Lawrence C. Wroth did not 
get to in their respective eras and that Stowell has 
not gotten to in hers. 

The second part of Early American Almanacs is far 
more original and far more useful. For this Sto- 
well’s sources were the almanacs themselves—pri- 
marily, it appears, the great collection in the li- 
brary of the American Antiquarian Society. One 
might wish that she had taken a bit more care in 
keeping her chronology in line instead of jumping 
about as she sometimes does, that she had a more 
definite terminal date for her study, and that she 
had not played quite so fast and loose with the 
ubiquitous terms “‘Puritan” and “Puritanism,” by 
which she apparently means to denote the entire 
culture of seventeenth-century English America— 
north, middle, and south. 

But Stowell’s breakdown of the literary forms in 
the colonial and Revolutionary American almanac 
is sensible and helpful, her analysis sure, and her 
selection of examples a pure delight. Moreover, 
her use of the almanac as cultural evidence, docu- 
menting the obvious shift from religiosity on the 
one hand and astrology on the other to secularism, 
rationalism, and science, is done clearly and con- 
vincingly. 

The book is profusely illustrated with pages and 
cuts from the almanacs, but it is too bad the repro- 
duction is not better. And one of those illustra- 
tions, the one on page 220, confronts the reader 
with a beguiling question that Stowell does not 
answer. Why in the world, in Thomas’s Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, New-Hampshtre and 
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Vermont Almanack for 1789, do we find the following 
entry for January 30: “K. Charles I. Martyr. 
1648”? 
CHARLES E. CLARK 
University of New Hampshire 


JON BUTLER. Power, Authority, and the Origins of Amer- 
ican Denominational Order: The English Churches in the 
Delaware Valley, 1680-1730. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, volume 68, part 
2.) Philadelphia: The Society. 1978. Pp. 85. Paper 
$8.00. 


After having read so many informative histories of 
New England, it is refreshing to read Jon Butler’s 
excellent monograph on emerging denominations 
in the Delaware Valley, a subject more important 
than many scholars have realized. As Butler points 
out, not only are there no comprehensive inter- 
pretations of religious developments in the-valley, 
but the region was “crucial to the shaping of 
American denominational life” (p. 6). Three of the 
most prominent English denominations in Amer- 
ica—Friends, Baptists, and Presbyterians—orga- 
nized there, while another conspicuous group— 
the Anglicans—was active as well. The religious 
pluralism and voluntarism of this region made it 
more similar to what the United States later be- 
came than New England and the Tidewater 
South. 

Butler’s purpose is to test the “democratic inter- 
pretation of the colonial denominational order. by 
examining the English religious groups in the 
Delaware Valley” (p. 6). He concludes that the 
stress that historians “have traditionally placed on 
the rise of democracy and the consequent impor- 
tance of laymen in colonial religious affairs” is 
misplaced (p. 75). In the Delaware Valley, clergy- 
men and only a few laymen controlled religious 
institutions. They learned these ‘hierarchical pat- 
terns” in England, leading Butler to infer that 
English denominational practices and not the 
American environment were determinative in the 
Delaware Valley. Also worthy of note is his insist- 
ence that the Church of England failed to flourish 
there “largely because Anglicans never succeeded 
in extending their own traditional non-democratic 
ecclesiastical institutions overseas” (p. 78). 

In identifying the implications of this study, But- 
ler claims that it “should help us understand some 
problems in... American religion” (p. 76), in- 
cluding the Great Awakening and nineteenth-cen- 
tury revivalism. He questions whether these move- 
ments were as democratic as his colleagues have 
described them and asserts that the Delaware Val- 
ley’s most prominent denominations responded to 
the Great Awakening by maintaining their Old 
World authoritarian traditions. 
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Although Butler’s conclusions concerning the 
Delaware Valley in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries flow smoothly from his care- 
ful research in the numerous surviving primary 
sources, he must exercise great care in projecting 
them to different areas and later times. Despite the 
importance of the place and time on which he 
concentrates, judgments based on such limited re- 
search do not necessarily invalidate studies of 
other areas, periods, and movements. His refer- 
ence to the Great Awakening, for example, is stim- 
ulating but too brief and superficial to be con- 
vincing (pp. 76-78). If Butler broadens his research 
and arrives at the same conclusion, scholars will be 
more likely to accept his suggestion that they reject 
the democratic interpretation of early American 
religious history. 

JOHN B. FRANTZ 
Pennsylvania State University 


ROBERT J. DINKIN. Voting in Provincial America: A 
Study of Elections in the Thirteen Colonies, 1689-1776. 
(Contributions in American History, number 64.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1977. Pp. x, 
284. $16.95. 


Robert J. Dinkin’s book contains a useful, detailed 
compilation of our present knowledge concerning 
the political process before 1776. It covers more 
ground than the title suggests, for it includes chap- 
ters on the candidates and the influences affecting 
men’s choices, as well as qualifications of the vot- 
ers, campaigns, the number of votes cast, and the 
balloting. Dinkin stresses the great differences 
among the colonies but on the whole sees a rela- 
tively democratic system rather than an aristoc- 
racy. He also argues for an increasing democrat- 
ization over time, though the reader remains 
uncertain whether this resulted from the revolu- 
tionary ferment or reflected a long-term trend. He 
introduces a great deal of interesting material. The 
chapters on nominations, electioneering, and vot- 
ing procedures, in particular, create a fascinating 
picture of intense activity, with more popular par- 
ticipation than we usually suppose—though gath- 
ering all this together may distort the actual situa- 
tion. Students will find the bibliography useful, 
while lamenting the position of footnotes at the 
rear of the book. 

Dinkin leaves unresolved a major question about 
the franchise. Colonial restrictions relating to age 
and property really meant that the young man 
could vote only when he became a stable, respon- 
sible member of the community. Usually this oc- 
curred when he married, combining his own inher- 
itance with that of his wife to achieve an 
independent income. If we accept the colonial view 
instead of our own ideas of the right to vote, we 
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should inquire how many men could look forward 
to full participation in politics when they reached 
maturity. At present we do not know. Estate in- 
ventories and tax lists contain the necessary infor- 
mation when combined with the ages of the per- 
sons involved. The same arduous research in 
unpublished sources is needed for office holders. 
Someone will have to rewrite these sections en- 
tirely, for at present they rely too much on guess- 
work. . 

Unfortunately, the style of the book is labored 
and dull. The subject has so much intrinsic inter- 
est, and Dinkin draws together so much scattered 
information, that one would like to recommend it 
heartily for outside reading in undergraduate 
courses, especially if it appears in paperback form. 
But it is heavy going and too often unclear. The 
sentence “If closed balloting proved adequate in 
some colonies, those without it rarely demanded 
its adoption” (p. 139) would not have survived a 
good editor, and the publishers did the author, 
themselves, and readers a disservice by failing to 
provide one. The book remains a valuable refer- 
ence for historians of political and early American 
history. 

JACKSON T. MAIN 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


SALLY SMITH BOOTH. Seeds of Anger: Revolts in Amer- 
ica, 1607-1771. New York: Hastings House. 1977. 
Pp. xiii, 301. $9.95. 


Sally Smith Booth’s Seeds of Anger recounts the 
major violent protests and rebellions that dis- 
turbed seventeenth-century British North America 
and adds a few from the eighteenth century for 
good measure. She briefly acquaints the reader 
with unrest in early Virginia; friction between 
Maryland’s settlers and Lord Baltimore; conflicts 
between Catholics, Anglicans, and dissenters; An- 
glo-Dutch rivalries; and uprisings against the Car- 
olina proprietors. Bacon’s, Coode’s, and Leisler’s 
rebellions in Virginia, Maryland, and New York 
and the overthrow of Governor Andros in Massa- 
chusetts receive more extended treatment. Dra- 
matic narratives of America’s slave revolts, the 
march of the Paxton Boys in Pennsylvania, and the 
Regulator uprisings in the Carolinas conclude the 
work, 

Some of these episodes are presented effectively, 
particularly Bacon’s Rebellion, the fall of the Do 
minion of New England, and North Carolina’: 
Regulator movement, although each lacks a bal- 
anced analytical framework. Booth’s discussion of 
South Carolina’s Regulator movement is stronger, 
and her best chapter, on black rebellions, is both 
well researched and powerfully written. Occasion- 
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ally rewarding sections, however, cannot begin to 
rescue this book from its difficulties. The prose, 
poorly edited and cast in choppy paragraphs en- 
tirely lacking in appropriate transitions, generally 
oscillates between stark narrative and unsubstan- 
tiated (and occasionally irrelevant) general- 
izations. The research is often inadequate and out 
of date; much of the innovative work of the last 
decade has been ignored, most notably Edmund 
Morgan’s brilliant recreation of life in early Vir- 
ginia. 

Perhaps Booth has ignored such works because 
their common objective, a historical understand- 
ing of the roots and consequences of conflict in 
early America, does not greatly concern her; for 
what Seeds of Anger ultimately lacks is any compre- 
hensive understanding of the behavior of colonial 
Americans. Just how violent were the colonists, in 
the context of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century British world? Did rebellious behavior in- 
crease or decrease over time? In what ways were 
colonial societies divided into mutually hostile 
groups? Exactly what features of British colonial 
administration angered Americans and why? 
Booth gives no coherent answers to these ques- 
tions, but in the course of her narrative she does 
suggest that America’s pioneers were more inde- 
pendent and less obedient to all governmental au- 
thority than their countrymen in Britain, that the 
level of colonial violence was fairly constant, that 
the important social divisions were those between 
religious groups and between rulers and “the 
people,” and that British rule was nearly always 
resented, by nearly every uncorrupted colonist, 
because it was both foreign and elitist. Each of 
these sweeping generalizations deserves, and has 
often received, serious study. None serve well as a 
foundation for an intelligent narrative of early 
American rebellions. 

It seems unlikely that any scholar will find this 
book useful. Since the work was probably intended 
for general readers, however, one may ask what 
profit they might derive from it. For those who 
want a short account of America’s black rebellions 
and back country uprisings and can only spare an 
hour or two, the last three chapters are serviceable. 
The first three-quarters of the work, however, will 
only confuse the general reader, without providing 
compensating entertainment. Far better alterna- 
tives exist, both for pleasure and for instruction. 

RICHARD ALAN RYERSON 
Harvard University 


PETER SHAW. The Character of John Adams. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, for the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg. 1976. Pp. ix, 324. $12.95. 
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Applying the techniques and insight of literary 
analysis, Peter Shaw has written an “inside biog- 
raphy” solidly based on an impressive mastery of 
myriad sources. Chief among these are the Adams 
Papers housed at the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, but Shaw has also carefully combed both 
the manuscript and published records of Adams’s 
contemporaries. He has also utilized a tremendous 
array of secondary works, most notably the results 
of modern scholarship that have all but revolution- 
ized the historiography of the Revolution. 

Shaw suggests that rather than “‘touching on all 
the events of Adams’s life,” he will “view his char- 
acter, thought, and acts as a whole” (p. viii). The 
work, nevertheless, is organized chronologically, 
not topically. It is a life of Adams, though at each 
stage of Adams’s career Shaw succeeds brilliantly 
in synthesizing “character, thought, and acts.” “If 
I have a formula for reconciling the public and 
private Adams,” Shaw writes, “it has been to in- 
tellectualize his behaviour and to personalize his 
ideas”’ (p. viii). Shaw consistently holds to this 
methodology; it is a formula precisely suited to 
elucidate the life and character of this enigmatic 
man. : 

Shaw’s Adams is a complex concatenation of 
contradictory qualities. To turn upon Adams his 
own favorite technique of “‘stringing together epi- 
thets,” he was contentious, cranky, wrong-headed, 
impolitic, headstrong, intense, independent (above 
all); he had an instinct for unpopularity, was stu- 
dious, feared giving vent to his feelings, and re- 
acted to aggression with mildness and friendship. 
The “key” to Adams’s character is self-denial; to 
his philosophy of life, emulation. 

Like his subject, Shaw writes with economy and 
clarity in a dense prose style that disdains the 
flourishes of rhetoric. We learn that Deacon John 
Adams arid James Otis were Adams’s models for 
emulation; Thomas Hutchinson, Franklin, and 
Hamilton his opponents. Of these last, Franklin 
fares the worst not only because Shaw likes Adams 
and Adams disliked Franklin, but also because 
Shaw relies upon Cecil Currey’s Code Number 72. 
Ben Franklin: Patriot or Spy? (1972), a work con- 
cerning which the verdict is not yet in. 

Neither is the verdict in on psychohistory. Simi- 
lar to Fawn Brody’s Jefferson, Shaw’s Adams now 
and then misdates a letter or uses a “code word” 
as in “mulatto” for Jefferson and “piddling”’ for 
Adams. The implications of these acts and 
words—at least to the authors—are quite earth- 
shaking. One must be fairly warned: misdate a 
letter at your peril. A future biographer may dis- 
cover from your error that you were “on a second 
honeymoon” (p. 195) or suffered mentally last 
February (p. 65). If perchance you use the word 
“murder” to describe the felling of a walnut tree, 
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you were reliving the politics of a quarter century 
past (p. 245). Adams’s efforts to clothe the presi- 
dency in pomp and titles, we are told, were uncon- 
sciously motivated in the need to make amends to 
George III against whom he had “flirted with 
parricide” (p. 22gn). 

To such claims, one at best might say, ““maybe.” 
But to most of this book one must say a resounding 
“yes.” Shaw composes the finest capsule analyses 
of Adams’s political works now available. His con- 
trasting of Franklin’s and Adams’s autobio- 
graphies is itself worth the price of admission: 
“Franklin’s story reads like a lesson in what 
Adams should have done, Adams’s as a cautionary 
tale of what might have become of Franklin” (pp. 
279-80). Marred only by the inroads of question- 
able psychological guesswork and a very few errors 
(Shaw does not mean the oft-misused word ‘“‘ful- 
some” on p. 181; Jefferson replaced Franklin, not 
Jay [p. 195, stated correctly, p. 202]), Shaw’s 
Adams is a model of the biographer’s art. “‘Sobrius 
esto John,” Adams warned himself against getting 
too excited over his books. Concerning this book, 
sobrius esto reader. It will stimulate the glands of 
anyone interested in Adams and the origins of the 
Republic. 

THOMAS WENDEL 
San Jose State University 


PAUL H. SMITH, editor. Letters of Delegates to Congress, 
1774-1789. Volume 1, August 1774-August 1775; vol- 
ume 2, Spetember—December 1775. Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress. 1976; 1977. Pp. xxxvii, 751; 
xxvii, 585. $8.50; $9.00. 


Among the several projects initiated by the Li- 
brary of Congress to commemorate the bicenten- 
nial of the American Revolution, this definitive 
edition of the “writings” of the delegates to the 
Continental Congress may well prove to be the 
most lasting. These first two volumes carry the 
documentary record forward through December 
31, 1775. Brought together for the first time in this 
edition are fifty-seven letters written between the 
dissolution of the first Congress in October 1774, 
and the convening of the second in May 1775, 
furthering our knowledge of the delegates’ activi- 
ties and immediate concerns during these critical 
winter months. Because the editors have confined 
these volumes to the years 1774 and 1775, they 
should be able to collect material relating to the 
question of independence in volumes three and 
four. It suggests they have given some serious 
thought to the compartmentalization of these writ- 
ings and have adopted a refreshingly practical ap- 
proach. 

In a carefully crafted introductory essay, “The 
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Continental Congress, 1774-1775,” the editors note 
that the period was one of “profound importance 
to the people of the 13 colonies who sent delegates 
to Philadelphia. It was during these months that 
they began to acquire an identity that distinguished 
them from their fellow citizens in other parts of the 
empire....” The editors insist, however, that 
“there is little in these pages to indicate that the 
delegates were prepared to renounce their status 
as subjects of the crown and citizens of the em- 
pire.” If anything, they hoped that the “‘justness of 
the American claims” would be conceded and the 
“delicate and complex equilibrium of empire” re- 
stored (1:xix). Collectively the documents rein- 
force the proposition that most of the delegates 
focused on practical issues and had an essentially 
colonial frame of reference. The period is thus 
defined in its own terms rather than cast in the 
idiom of 1776. 

Inevitably these volumes invite comparison with 
Edmund C. Burnett’s eight volumes, Letters of 
Members of the Continental Congress (1921-1938). Be- 
cause his volumes have achieved such a revered 
place in American historiography, the initial plan 
was to “‘supplement”’ his work. When the editorial 
staff realized how much additional material was 
available, they decided to prepare a comprehen- 
sive new edition which would replace Burnett. As 
one reads between the lines of Elizabeth Hamer 
“Kegan’s “Foreword” and the editors’ “General 
View of the Work,” one senses that they all ex- 
pected to be drummed out of the profession for 
even thinking of a new edition. 

But these volumes need not have been in- 
troduced with such trepidation, for this is a better 
edition of “writings.” The documents are printed 
in their entirety; there are more of them; the notes 
accompanying the documents are fuller, yet not 
pedantic; the index is superb; and the illustrations 
have been selected with a sense of purpose. There 
is, of course, ample opportunity for the specialist 
to quibble with this or that and argue that Burn- 
ett’s way was better, but most historians of the 
period will be hard-pressed to find something 
worth challenging. Rather, the editors have kept 
themselves out of the limelight, quietly employing 
a level of editorial craftsmanship that assists rather 
than engages the scholar. In truth, they have em- 
barked upon a project that in form and substance 
‘must elicit our respect. 

Despite the superiority of these volumes, Ed- 
mund C. Burnett’s scholarship continues to domi- 
nate the historiography of the period. It was his 
Letters that proved to us that the writings of the 
delegates were indispensable to an understanding 
of the Congress. And with his Letters and The Conti- 
nental Congress he made the period come alive, viv- 
idly broadening the cast of characters in the drama 
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known as the American Revolution. It is his per- 
ceptions and his sensitivity to the human dimen- 
sion in history that validate this project. 
JOHN J. REARDON 
Loyola University, 
Chicago 


RONALD M. PETERS, JR. The Massachusetts Constitution 
of 1780: A Social Compact. Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 242. $15.00. 


What was the “most important question that faced 
the framers of the 1780 Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion”? “How can we give to the virtuous people a 
sufficient amount of control over their corruptible 
rulers?” Ronald M. Peters, Jr., asks and answers, 
in this workmanlike and readable effort to make 
John Adams’s handiwork rank alongside the Dec- 
laration of Independence, federal Constitution, 
Bill of Rights, and the Federalist “as one of the five 
most important documents of the revolutionary 
era” (p. 19). 

Does Peters pull it off, to the point that we will 
need to rewrite the syllabus on constitutional law 
and give due credit? No, but he has written a 
treatise on political theory almost free of jargon 
and based on a thorough gleaning of contempo- 
rary newspapers and pamphlets, for which he de- 
serves much credit. Despite a number of pedantic 
slips (there are many “it has been learned,” “let us 
proceed to consider,” and similar phrases straight 
out of Political Science 101), Peters shakes free of 
the theoretical shackles he imposed at the outset 
and by his third chapter has developed his theme 
with insight and skill. 

He claims too much, of course, but that is the 
way with many good dissertations. Not everyone 


` can be a Leonard W. Levy, however, and get away 


with calculated risks, although Peters comes close, 
owing to his array of evidence taken from contem- 
porary essays, sermons, and letters. His ex- 
planation of how the town meetings deliberated 
such weighty questions as “what is civil liberty?” 
and “what is religious freedom?” shows mature 
judgment. Peters also recalls that the idea of a 
written constitution sprang from the English expe- 
rience of the seventeenth century, and had to be 
based on majority rule. The efficacy of the major- 
ity, as Peters spells it out, almost reads like a tract . 
for Jackson’s 1828 campaign. But even the majority 
needed some kind of check, and the Massachusetts 
convention used “the principle of separation of 
powers as one means of effecting a limitation on 
the power of.ephemeral majorities” (p. 176). l 
Although Peters makes his point about a utili- 
tarian social compact theory, he has some trouble 
giving credit to the experience Americans had ac- 
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cumulated in self-government prior to 1775. He 
tends to gloss over the fact that John Adams wrote 
most of the constitution by himself, and talks a 
good deal about ‘‘the framers” as though intensive 
debate preceded Adams’s tour de force. Even worse, 
Peters apparently never heard of George Mason 
and chooses to ignore the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights of 1776—a serious and unexplainable omis= 
sion since Adams borrowed from Mason right and 
left. : 

Still, on balance Peters has done well to remind 
us that at the outset our constitution-makers were 
‘in pursuit of the public good” and placed that 
goal above “‘any concept of antecedent individual 
rights or prerogatives (p. 194). There is the ring of 
truth in these assertions nearly two hundred years 
later. 

ROBERT A. RUTLAND 
University of Virginia 


LANCE BANNING. The Jeffersonian Persuasion: Evolution 
of a Party Ideology. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1978. Pp. 307. $15.00. 


Lance Banning’s major thesis is that from 1763 
until at least 1815 every major American political 
issue was tied to the question of how liberty could 
be preserved in a popular government. As Bernard 
Bailyn, Gordon Wood, and more recently Rodger 
Parker and Forrest McDonald have done, he finds 
Americans repeatedly turning back to the opposi- 
tion rhetoric of seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury England. 

Banning shows with convincing thoroughness 
that the first American party system cannot be 
understood without examining how the English 
opposition tradition prepared both Republicans 
and Federalists to see the 17g0s as another—per- 
haps the final—crisis in the troubled history of 
liberty. 

He follows opposition thought in England to the 
mid-eighteenth century, stressing the shift from 
“mixed” government to “balanced” government 
which made opposition ideology acceptable to- 
American republicans. Banning emphasizes also 
the opposition tendency to see executive conspira- 
cies as the greatest threat to liberty, manifesting 
themselves in undue “executive influence” over the 
legislatures, a standing army, and a “paper aris- 
tocracy” based on banking and the public debt. 

This strain of thought, which pervaded America 
before and during the Revolution, was temporarily 
dethroned in the 1780s by a contrary but still clas- 
sical view which saw liberty in danger from its own 
excesses, especially from overpowerful and fanati- 
cally provincial state legislatures. The ratification 
struggle of 1788-1789 was an open conflict between 
these two views. 
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Banning finds American politics during the 
1790s dividing more and more clearly along this 
fissure. His most interesting conclusion is that 
Federalists viewed politics from the same under- 
lying assumptions as Republicans did, springing 
from the same roots and agreeing on all the funda- 
mentals of republican philosophy. Both parties 
wanted a balanced government but thought such a 
balance was terribly fragile; both believed the nat- 
ural tendency of republics was to decay into tyr- 
anny; and both were desperately anxious to pre- 
serve liberty from the dangerous policies of their 
opponents. The parties disagreed simply over 
where the greatest danger to liberty lay. Men who 
became Republicans followed the English opposi- 
tion in fearing both executive encroachment on 
legislative independence and erosion of the 
middle-class social order on which republicanism 
depended. Federalists, remembering ‘the 1780s, . 
still thought the real threat to liberty came from 
irresponsible demagogues in Congress and the 
state legislatures. 

In this great debate Republicans had two deci- 
sive advantages. First, their perception of the 
threat to liberty was much closer to that which all 
Americans had shared after 1763 and upon which 
the legitimacy of the Revolution was grounded. Of 
more importance, the details of the Federalist pro- 
gram after 1790 reproduced almost perfectly the 
very evils which opposition ideology pointed out as 
most dangerous to liberty. 

In drawing these conclusions, Banning relies 
chiefly on public rhetoric—newspaper articles, 
pamphlets, and speeches. He makes a good case, 
however, that this ideology was shared by Re- 
publicans generally and not confined to the few 
men he actually studies. Footnotes relate his argu- 
ments to earlier studies of the period and record 
his firm but courteous disagreement with some 
other scholars. Altogether, he has produced an 
intellectual analysis which will be fundamental to 
future work on the 1790s. 

JAMES H. BROUSSARD 
Centennial History of the Indiana General Assembly, 
Indianapolis 


CHARLES T. CULLEN and HERBERT A. JOHNSON, edi- 
tors. The Papers of John Marshall. Volume 2, Corre- 
spondence and Papers, July 1788-December 1795; Account 
Book, July 1788-December 1795. Chapel Hill : Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, in association with 
the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture, Williamsburg. 1977. Pp. xxxvi, 547. $18.95. 


This carefully and intelligently edited volume of 


` John Marshall’s writings brings together valuable 
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information about important aspects of the famous - G. s. ROWE. Thomas McKean: The Shaping of an Amer- 


Chief Justice’s pre-judicial career.. 

Much of the material deals with Marshall’s 
` emergence as a successful and leading member of 
the Virginia legal establishment. Included, there- 
fore, are a great number of documents that shed 
light on the everyday activities of a practicing at- 
torney in the early national period. There are as- 
signments, certifications, deeds of trust, petitions, 
notices, opinions, leases, bonds, affidavits, declara- 
tions, stipulations, and various other miscella- 
neous law papers. Also included are a number of 
Marshall’s arguments in particular cases culled 
from extracts in the Tucker-Coleman Papers at the 
College of William and Mary, as well as the eight 
extant opinions from the six-month period that 
Marshall served as Acting Attorney General] of the 
Old Dominion. Of special value are the documents 


on Marshall’s role in three of the most important - 


Virginia cases of the period: Bracken v. College of 
William and Mary, the Fairfax land disputes, and 
Commonwealth v. Randolph. Each is introduced by 
editorial essays that are models of their kind: brief, 
informative, and without excessive interpretation. 

The picture of Marshall that emerges is one of a 
man on the make, determined to secure himself 
financially. There is also some material about his 
activities as a Freemason. More importantly, there 
is documentation, introduced by a valuable edito- 
rial essay, about his role as a brigadier general in 
the state militia. During these years Marshall also 
emerged as an important local spokesman for the 
Federalist party. His “Aristides” and “Gracchus” 
essays, in response to James Monroe’s “Agricola” 
articles, are clever pieces that support George 
Washington’s neutrality proclamation, criticize 
Edmond Genét’s activities, and defend the admin- 
istration from Republican charges of being hostile 
to France. 

The final part of the volume reprints Marshall’s 
personal account book for the years 1788-1795. It 
reveals much about both his business and private 
activities and should be valuable to social histo- 
rians, for it tells a great deal about everyday life in 
Richmond during these years. 

This volume is a scrupulous piece of work bring- 
ing together unusually disparate material from re- 
calcitrant sources on one of the most important 
Founding Fathers. There are three different in- 
dexes: one to cases listed in the account book, 
another to the volume’s, legal materials, and a 
general index. It is a work of high quality, which is 
what we have come to expect from books pub- 
lished by the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture and the University of North Carolina 


Press. ` 
RICHARD E. ELLIS 


State University of New York, 
College at Buffalo 


ican Republicanism. Boulder: Colorado Associated 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 503. $15.00. 


Two years younger than George Washington, 
Thomas McKean retired as governor of Pennsyl- 
vania in the final months of Thomas Jefferson’s 
administration and made his last appearance in a 
public post during the War of 1812. Few Ameri- 
cans, if any, have held so many major offices, and 
mention of a few of his important positions is 
sufficient to suggest his service to the revolutionary 
era that his life so neatly spanned. He was one of a 
triumvirate who moved reluctant Delaware toward 
independence, a member of the Stamp Act Con- 
gress, and an ally of the Adamses and Lees in the 
great intercolonial gatherings that followed. He 
signed the Declaration of Independence and 
played a special part in bringing it about by acting 
simultaneously as congressman from Delaware 
and chairman of Philadelphia’s revolutionary 
committees. A delegate from Delaware to Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1783, as well as member of that 
state’s assembly (1762-79) and its constitutional 
convention (1776), he was also (for a while, con- 
currently) the first chief justice of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania (1777-99) and a frequent 
speaker in Pennsylvania’s conventions to ratify the 
Federal Constitution and reform its own. His life 
threads in and out of nearly every theme that 
interests current students of the Revolution, and 
his twists and turns present a fascinating chal- 
lenge. A radical, Scots-Irish Whig who early 
pressed for independence, he opposed the demo- 
cratic Pennsylvania constitution, then took a cru- 
cial post at the behest of its supporters, and yet 
played no small part in its revision. A Federalist of 
1787, he served three terms as Jeffersonian gover- 
nor, but became increasingly disillusioned with 
the party’s course as the War of 1812 approached. 
This is the second recent study of McKean. For 
all but details of the private life, it supersedes John 
Coleman’s 1975 biography, which broke off with- 
out explanation in 1780 when the subject was still 
in mid-career. Seventy pages of endnotes testify to 
the meticulous research. A fine first chapter in- 
troduces the early influences that would per- 
sistently guide the adult. G. S. Rowe sees McKean 
as a youth who had imbibed the powerful ambi- 
tions and contentiousness of his paternal line, ac- 
cepted the values of his Presbyterian atmosphere 
and teacher, but prospered through his con- 
nections with his more genteel maternal relatives 
and turned his back on the rougher, more humble 
dimensions of his “frontier” upbringing. The Pres- 
byterian morality, the Anglophobia (despite his 
lifelong effort to Anglicize the law), and the con- 
junction of intense ambition with desire to serve go 
far to help explain this rising man. McKean’s ca- 
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reer, in turn, becomes a focus for some excellent 
material on the establishment of Pennsylvania’s 
courts. . 

Regrettably, however, Rowe is not successful in 
his fundamental purpose “to explore McKean’s 
impact on American republican ideals and prac- 
tices” and their impact on him (p. xiii). McKean 
would seem a perfect subject, but the record is 
apparently too sparse to trace the evolution of his 
_ thought. Occasionally, the evidence becomes more 
adequate, but Rowe’s presentations of McKean’s 
ideas seldom raise the most interesting questions. 
Nor does the author usually provide clear guid- 
_ ance through the maze of local politics. Only in the 
case of Pennsylvania between 1802 and 1805 is 
there an adequate description of the local structure 
and McKean’s position in it. Seldom do we get a 
concrete understanding of McKean’s own stance 
and goals. The biography has much to recommend 
it, but there is also much to frustrate readers seek- 
ing broader understanding of the revolutionary 
process. 

LANCE BANNING 
University of Kentucky 


JACOB E. COOKE. Tench Coxe and the Early Republic. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
for the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Williamsburg. 1978. Pp. xiv, 573. $25.00. 


This is a detailed study of the life and writings of 
an exceptionally talented man who was also one of 
the most disagreeable figures of the young nation’s 
public life. An independent and strong in- 
telligence, an energetic aide to others, and a volu- 
minous and influential essayist, Tench Coxe left a 
lasting mark upon early republican government 
and policy. But he was also a man of notoriously 
defective character. Skilled in making enemies and 
a master of invective, Coxe was a far from stupid 
man. Driven by private demons, he was just a fool. 

The surviving Coxe archives are so large that an 
author might have mistaken volume for a measure 
of importance. Jacob E. Cooke has avoided this 
snare and has not tried to cover everything. In- 
stead, he has written a measured, critical assess- 
ment of Coxe’s contributions to public affairs. 
What we learn contributes, sometimes signifi- 
cantly, to our knowledge of the period—although 
no major reinterpretations of events will be neces- 
sitated. The text, though compressed by the au- 
thor’s self-denial, is long and demanding. Never- 
theless, this is probably the best biography of a 
second-ranking public figure of the new nation to 
appear in a decade. 

The son of a wealthy Philadelphia merchant, 
Tench Coxe was by turns a Tory, merchant, publi- 
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cist, political economist, public official, candidate 
for elective office, and land speculator. He made 
his greatest contribution to national affairs with 
his pen and turned out a staggering mass of writ- 
ings from the 1780s to the 1820s. By identifying 
many of these writings and providing qualified 
attributions for many more, Cooke has made pos- 
sible a more accurate knowledge of the newspaper 
and pamphlet literature of the time than we now 
possess. More important, he has analyzed Coxe’s 
contributions to many of the principal state papers 
of the day and to the government’s early adminis- 
trative practices. Coxe’s ideas on banking, Cooke 
argues persuasively, influenced Hamilton’s “Re- 
port on a National Bank,” and Coxe decisively 
affected the “Report on Manufactures.” His re- 
search and writings also won the respect of Jeffer- 
son, who embodied much of their contents in his 
own official reports. Cooke makes a convincing 
argument that the range and learning of Coxe’s 
writings entitle him to a rank among the major 
political economists of the day. 

This otherwise thorough, judicious, and indis- 
pensable book leaves one puzzled about the signifi- 
cance of Coxe’s career, especially as regards the 
many issues now being addressed by historians of 
the period. Take, for instance, the problem of the 
era’s unrestrained rhetoric. Most recent histo- 
rians, myself included, have stressed the origins of 
this rhetorical venom in republican ideology; 
Cooke suggests by implication that heated ex- 
pression was also rooted in the uncertainties of 
roles and careers. In an open, commercial society, 
especially a postcolonial one, blatant careerism 
can occasionally succeed. Thwarted, it may give 
way more readily to bitterness than in more ma- 
ture societies, because opportunities, apparently 
so great and numerous, are in fact limited. If there 
is any merit to such a view, we may have to revise 
our hypothesis that venomous language stemmed 
principally from republican anxieties. It may have 
had less to do with ideology than with sociology. 

Similarly with political convictions: fortunately, 
we have taken them seriously in recent years. But 
Coxe’s multifaceted public career is a reminder 
that political beliefs and relationships—and espe- 
cially political apostasy—can be decidedly per- 
sonal and not ideological. As Cooke points out, 
Coxe became an adherent of Jefferson with Hamil- 
tonian views. It is probable that he would have 
remained a Federalist had he not given Hamilton 
and John Adams every reason to repudiate him. 
Scorned and ostracized by his first party, he then 
sought preferment among the Republicans—and 
to some extent found opportunities, though few 
jobs. Through all these vicissitudes, most self-in- 
duced, Coxe retained his early convictions and 
sought to use them in others’ service. Had he been 
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as stable personally as he was ideologically, he 
might have been a greater figure still. 
JAMES M. BANNER, JR. 
Princeton University 


C. WILLIAM HILL, JR. The Political Theory of John 
Taylor of Caroline. Cranbury, N. J.: Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University Press. 1977. Pp. 343. $18.50. 


‘John Taylor (1753-1824), remembered as a Jeffer- 
sonian fundamentalist, has long been considered a 
major political writer. ©. William Hill, Jr. concurs 
and argues that Taylor was no mere ideologist but 
a political theorist (p. 17). Taylor’s work must, 
therefore, be understood to comprise “a compre- 
hensive system of thought... [covering] a wide 
range of topics in an integrated fashion” (p. 282). 
Thus, Taylor’s chief doctrine was not states’ rights 
but-the division of power from which his defense of 
states, and most all of his system, derived. Nor was 
Taylor the prophet of secession William Dodd 
held him to be. No one deplored Southern ex- 
ceptionalism and sectionalism more than Taylor. 

These revisions are salutary. They are the result 
of Hill’s research and especially of his exegetical 
method that takes him beyond the wearisome cli- 
chés of earlier, typically historicist studies of politi- 
cal writers such as Taylor. But Hill’s challenge to 
the ‘‘history-of-ideas approach” in favor of study- 
ing “Taylor’s ideas for their own value” (p. 284) 
does not go half far enough. A behaviorist in the 
tradition of B. F. Wright and Alfred Cobban, Hill 
regards theory as a second-best reality. Although 
he mentions that Taylor’s theory is a form of polit- 
ical hedonism (thus invoking Leo Strauss’s semi- 
nal critique of Hobbes and the contract theory), 
Hill’s own theoretical grasp—hence his analytical 
reach—is too limited to make use of Strauss. 

In fact, Hill makes no effort to employ the 
newer, more ambitious behaviorisms in use among 
Marxian critical theorists and fashionable non- 
Marxian practitioners for whom theory is a recip- 
rocating function of language and material factors. 
Accordingly, Hill’s praiseworthy intention of judg- 
ing Taylor’s theory for its “intrinsically important 
ideas” comes to little more than rude pragmatism. 
Hill’s opinion that truth is the “composite of diver- 
gent points of view” is something less than ade- 
quate to his purposes, But of course a theory’s 
value in practice has no logical connection to its 
intrinsic importance since applications are circum- 
stantial, that is, extrinsic. If applications were to 
be considered proper tests of intrinsic importance, 
we would be forced to suppose all circumstances 
are alike. This absurdity suggests the matter of 
intrinsic importance is not circumstantial and that 
making it so will result in presentism. This is just 
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what happens in this study. Hill’s understanding 
of theory prompts him to look upon Taylor’s work 
from the standpoint of present interest in ‘‘equal- 
ity” —itself not a theoretical term but an element 
in certain modern movements. 

Hill’s claim that Taylor’s “doctrine of actual 
human equality was his most original idea and 
fundamental to his understanding of his stages of. 
aristocracy” (p. 314) seems plainly a misreading. 
Taylor did not believe that “substantial wide- 
spread equality in abilities was already the case” 
(p. 267). Neither did he think some ultimate men- 
tal leveling would bring about the end of ‘“‘aristoc- 
racy,” a term Hill equates with “elites” (p. 98). 
But Taylor did not oppose elites in Hill’s sense, 
which is why the Virginian extolled the county 
court system in spite of the fact that Hill sees this 
as a violation of “nearly every aspect” of his theory 
(p. 211). 

Using Hill’s own enumeration of Taylor’s sup- 
posed theory—his individualism, his geographical 
determinism, his vision of states as “‘distinct” na- 
tions, and most important, using Hill ’s reading of 
Taylor’s serpentine, and probably incoherent, 
view of representation—it is quite impossible to 
sustain the author’s attribution of “actual human 
equality” to Taylor. After all, Taylor’s great com- 
plaint about John Adams, in response to whom he 
wrote his major work, was that Adams and all 
others who conceived government as a balancing 
of social orders, imposed upon society “permanent 
and equal distribution of power and mental capac- 
ity.” In sum, this book, which makes several valu- 
able contributions to the elucidation of Taylor’s 
thought, falls rather short of establishing, or devel- 
oping, Taylor’s reputation as a theorist. 

ROBERT J. LOEWENBERG 
Arizona State University 


NATHAN REINGOLD, editor. The Papers of Joseph 
Henry. Volume 2, November 1832~December 1835, The 
Princeton Years. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian In- 
stitution Press. 1975. Pp. xxxix, 524. $30.00. 


Joseph Henry (1797-1878) was a mostly self-edu- 
cated American scientist who made important dis- 
coveries in the fields of electricity and magnetism 
and who was also the founding secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. This volume contains pri- 
marily letters and laboratory notes from the first 
three years that Henry served as professor of natu- 
ral philosophy at Princeton, just after he made his 
mark in physics as a competitor with Michael 
Faraday. The papers concern largely the Henry 
family’s attempts to settle into Princeton, Henry’s 
work in resuming his research, and his growing 
acquaintance with the scientific community in 
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Philadelphia and, to a lesser extent, elsewhere in 
the United States. 

This is only a selection of the papers that have 
been sought out with zeal and shrewdness; a mi- 
crofilm edition will cover the entire collection. But 
even for the selected papers, fifteen volumes are 
projected—of which this is volume two. The phys- 
ical makeup is extravagant, the annotations at 
least as extensive as the textual material. The 
question has to be raised as to what the purpose of 
_ the publication is. 

The book is, for one thing, a monument. It also 
is the token representative for American science 
among the many editions of multi-volumed papers 
of great men. Finally, these volumes serve to per- 
mit the senior editor, Nathan Reingold, to write 
selectivély about nineteenth-century American 
science. (He previously published a documentary 
history containing important conceptual in- 
novations conveyed through organization and 
headnotes without references; at least in the pres- 
ent volumes notes contain citations to assist col- 
leagues.) In the introductions and footnotes, then, 
are not only a partial biography of Henry but 
numerous little monographs on science in those 
years. The most important in this volume concern 
the scientific community, including the Phila- 
delphia “Wistar parties” and “the Club,” which 
latter preceded the notorious Lazzaroni elite of the 
mid-century. The discussions of Henry’s priorities 
are illuminating, even though muted with hints of 
apology for an American’s disadvantages. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the bulk of the annotations are 
antiquarian in tendency, identifying people or 
items that are obvious or that no one would need 
to know about except in the most bizarre circum- 
stances. These annotations are, moreover, often 
repetitious or inconsistent. 

In short, the audience for this book cannot be 
someone who would just read through, nor can it 
be the research scholar, who would need the full 
original sources. It is a pity that in the present 
hard times the money and talent devoted to these 
often trivial documents are not freed to produce 
history more directly and more profitably. Other, 
similar projects concerning political and military 
figures have also been questioned in recent years. 
Perheps the sponsors of the projected and prob- 
ably inevitable Alexander Graham Bell papers can 
emulate the strengths of the Henry papers but 
avoid compulsiveness and expense. 

Finally, it is worthy of remark that in their ex- 
tensive discussions of American science in the 
Jacksonian era the editors manage the feat of not 
once citing George H. Daniels’s standard mono- 
graph on that subject. 

JOHN C. BURNHAM 
Ohio State University 
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EDWARD PESSEN. Jacksonian America: Society, Person- 
ality, and Politics. Rev. ed. Homewood, I.: Dorsey 
Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 379. Paper $7.95. 


In the original edition of Jacksonian America (1969), 
Edward Pessen depicted a society that was “less 
than egalitarian.” Now, in this substantially re- 
vised and expanded version, he pronounces the 
judgment that the Age of Jackson was “an age of 
inequality, whether in material condition, status, 
opportunity, or influence and power” (p. 100). On 
the face of it, this may not seem a remarkable 
conclusion, but in the terms in which it is set forth 
by Pessen, it is a provocative thesis. 

Incorporating relevant scholarship of the past 
decade, including his own, this edition strengthens 
and amplifies Pessen’s distinctively negative ap- 
praisal of Jacksonian America. Five chapters (one, 
two, seven, eight, nine), remain virtually un- 
changed. In chapter six, discussions of the new 
economic history and the profitability of slavery 
have been cut, the account of agriculture has been 
compressed, and the segment on slavery has been 
expanded. The original chapter on “Social Devel- 
opments” is extended to two chapters, which pres- 
ent an even grimmer view of the plight of the 
common people, add material on blacks, and in- 
clude new sections on education, the press, and 
medicine. 

Four chapters on politics (ten through thirteen) 
are close to the earlier format, but they are en- 
riched in detail by references to dozens of recent 
studies. Pessen modifies his previous contention 
that there were no marked differences between 
Whigs and Democrats, conceding that they pre- 
sented alternatives to the voters, but he sees this as 
merely an electoral ploy. Both parties were under 
conservative control; their leaders were seeking 
pelf and power. The Jacksonians are now charged 
with being not only proslavery, but also “anti- 
black” (p. 301). New evidence suggests that 
wealthy men were fairly evenly distributed be- 
tween the two parties, but not much significance 
can be attached to this finding inasmuch as neither 
party consulted the interests of the common man. 
Pessen examines the ethnocultural interpretation 
of voting behavior and finds it unconvincing be- 
cause of its unfounded assumptions and weak evi- 
dence. 

His central thesis is set forth in chapter five, 
“The Inegalitarian Society.” Here he addresses 
the question of whether Tocqueville’s “egalitarian 
theory of equality of condition” (p. 77) offers an 
accurate interpretation of Jacksonian society. The 
answer, based on “‘startling”’ (p. 81) new evidence, 
is “no.” Jacksonian America was rigidly divided 
into two classes, the opulent rich and the miser- 
able poor. There was negligible mobility, upward 
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or downward. Offices at all levels were held by the 
“inordinately well-to-do” (p. 97), and politics pro- 
vided no leverage for common men, who were 
victims of demagogues and their own gullibility. 
Pessen stands both Tocqueville and Arthur 

Schlesinger, jr., on their heads with his projection 
of a class-ridden society in which politics ignored 
the common man. He does not seem to like any- 
thing about the Age of Jackson, least of all the Old 
Hero. This is strong stuff. Despite its assets—vast 
erudition, bold prose, and excellent bibliogra- 
phy— Jacksonian America is open to criticism be- 
cause it reads like a general indictment. Did Pes- 
sen ask the right questions? Were the ills of 
Jacksonian society peculiar to that age? Was the 
class structure that simple and rigid? Were there 
no redeeming virtues? 

RICHARD P. MCCORMICK 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


CHARLES. M. WILTSE, editor. The Papers of Daniel 
Webster: Correspondence. Volume 3, 1830-1894. 
Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New England, 
for Dartmouth College. 1977. Pp. xxvi, 547. $22.50. 


Anyone who has worked through the voluminous 
collections of antebellum political leaders will rec- 
ognize at once that this third volume of Daniel 
Webster’s Correspondence is a masterpiece of selec- 
tion and compression. Deftly composed headnotes 
introduce the reader to each grouping of letters, 
many of which are published here for the first 
time. The headnotes offer succinct interpretations 
of the choices Webster faced and link those choices 
to the emerging political divisions of the 1830s. The 
result of the editors’ skill is a volume which in- 
cludes some of the most revealing letters of the 
period and an editorial narration which illumi- 
nates the formative years of the second party sys- 
tem. 

Until 1830, Daniel Webster was an important 
member of the supporting cast of national political 
life. In the years encompassed by the third volume 
of The Papers of Daniel Webster, 1830 to 1834, the 
Massachusetts Senator moved to the very center of 
the stage. Issues emerged in this period which 
would dominate political discourse until 1844— 
nullification, the Bank of the United States, the 
tariff debate, and the pdwer of the Executive. Part- 
isan of the tariff and bard of the Bank, early oppo- 
nent of nullification and belated critic of ‘‘execu- 
tive despotism,” Webster often wound up on the 
losing side of these disputes. But he was eloquent 
in opposition and by 1833 openly sought the presi- 
dency. The Correspondence allows the reader to ob- 
„serve the interplay of the unfolding issues with 
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Webster’s political aspirations and to witness the 
first flowering of the New Englander as a presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Appropriately, the volume begins with the Janu- 
ary 1830 debate between Webster and Robert 
Hayne of South Carolina over the doctrine of nulli- 
fication; it was his defense of national supremacy 
that firmly established Webster’s position as a na- 
tional leader. Webster’s stand in the Hayne debate 
elicited an immediate outpouring of adulation. In 
the Senate, the galleries, and the capitol, he wrote 
in February, 1830, “the feeling of this little public 
is all on our side. ... I never before spóke in the 
hearing of an audience so excited, so eager, and so 
sympathetic.” The ensuing flood of praise from 
around the country suggested that Webster had, in 
the minds of many, transcended the role of New 
England spokesman to become the voice of the 
Constitution and the Union. 

Party divisions and presidential aspirations were 
inextricably entwined with the nullification issue, 
for Webter and for others. The relationship be- 
tween Webster, his party comrades, and his ally 
Henry Clay, was badly strained by the real nullifi- 
cation crisis, which occurred in 1833 when South 
Carolina translated theory into fact by formally 
nullifying the Tariff Act of 1832. Henry Clay and 
John C. Calhoun devised a compromise tariff re- 
duction to avert conflict, and Webster was furious 
with his party colleague at this apparent sacrifice 
of principle. The estrangement deepened when 
Clay won important New England support for the 
compromise. A more important revelation of the 
Correspondence emerges, from letters showing how 
Webster and antinullification leaders in the South 
sought to confine the nullification dispute to the 
issue of South Carolina’s challenge to the Consti- 
tution and the Union. Some sought to entice Web- 
ster into an involvement in Georgia’s parallel de 
facto nullification of a Supreme Court edict barring 
the removal of the Cherokee Indians; others . 
sought to widen the dispute to a debate over 
slavery. Webster responded that slavery was an 
issue for individual states to decide and assured 
the unionists of South Carolina that there would 
be no “further difficulty with Georgia.” 

This volume of Correspondence closes in 1834, with 
Webster trying vainly to find a way to resolve the 
dispute over the Bank of the United States and 
seeking to avoid an open condemnation of Jack- 
son’s use of executive authority. Webster’s model 
of political conduct was the leadership of 1787, 
when the “giants” of the early Republic resolved 
disputes as creative statesmen should. He la- 
mented to a friend that “This is a day of pigmies.” 
Ultimately Webster had no choice other than to 
join the Whig party’s unifying denunciation of 
Andrew Jackson’s “arbitrary power.” Yet he also 
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continued to believe that the country yearned for 
“distinguished men” at the helm of government 
and would place him there on that account. 
Whether Webster calculated accurately is the sub- 
ject of the next volume of this distinguished series. 
SYDNEY NATHANS 
Duke University 


IRVING H. BARTLETT. Daniel Webster. New York: 
W. W. Norton. 1978. Pp. xii, 333. $12.95. 


Representative William Lowndes Yancey of Ala- 
bama declared in a House speech in 1846 that 
Massachusetts Senator Danie] Webster had “two 
characters which, Proteus-like, he can assume as 
his interests or necessities demand—the ‘God-like’ 
and the ‘Hell-like’—the ‘God-like Daniel’ and 
Black Dan!” Irving H. Bartlett’s biography is an 
attempt to understand the Black Dan—godlike 
man paradox along with the inner man behind the 
dual images. He believes that much of the ambiva- 
lence attached to Webster’s name can be ex- 
plained by the fact that he operated on two sepa- 
rate levels simultaneously. “As a symbolic leader, 
guardian of the people during a period of tu- 
multuous change, he was perceived as patriotic, 
disinterested, statesmanlike” (p. 194). 

This perception inevitably clashed with Web- 
ster’s role as an ambitious politician trying one 
expedient after another to broaden his political 
base and win the presidency. The Democrats 
never tired of reminding the voters that the cham- 
pion of the Constitution and the Union had been a 
partisan Federalist congressman during the War 
of 1812. The weaknesses in his character—he 
drank and ate to excess, spent money recklessly, 
and was chronically dependent on powerful credi- 
tors like the National Bank—troubled even close 
friends. The Seventh of March speech in support 
of the Compromise of 1850, his final effort to elimi- 
nate the slavery issue from national politics, en- 
raged New England antislavery men and lent fur- 
ther substance to the Black Dan image. Lamented 
John Greenleaf Whittier in “Ichabod”: “All else is 
gone; from those great eyes/The soul has fled:/ 
When faith is lost, when honor dies/The man is 
dead!” 

Bartlett traces many of the apparent con- 
tradictions in Webster’s character to his close rela- 
tionship with his father Ebenezer, a New Hamp- 
shire tavernkeeper, farmer, and local politician. 
Internalizing Ebenezer’s unfulfilled ambitions, 
Webster mixed them with his own to surpass his 
father; yet at the same time he remained emotion- 
ally dependent on him. “Excellent, excellent par- 
ent! I cannot think of him, even now, without 
turning child again,” Webster wrote in 1829, when 
he was at the height of his powers. 
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Since Claude M. Fuess’s two-volume biography 
was published in 1930 and Richard M. Current’s 
excellent brief life in 1955, four specialized mono- 
graphs heve appeared; but a modern biography, 
making use of the microfilm edition of the Webster 
papers, has been needed. Bartlett has provided a 
gracefully written, psychologically insightful study 
that will take its place as the standard life. I wish, 
however, that he had made more use of the unpub- 
lished papers of other political leaders and had 
treated Webster’s public career in fuller detail. 
The larger-than-life, enigmatic man who played a 
dominant role in American politics, law, oratory, 
and diplomacy for forty years cannot be encom- 
passed within 295 pages of text. ‘“This colossal task 
of Webster,” as Gamaliel Bradford wrote despair- 
ingly early in the century, remains unfinished. 

NORMAN D. BROWN 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


JERRELL H. SHOFNER. Dantel Ladd: Merchant Prince of 
Frontier Florida. Gainesville: University Presses of 
Florida. 1978. Pp. ix, 180. $8.50. 


Contrary to the import of the title, this work is not 
a biography of Daniel Ladd. Indeed, Ladd does 
not become a central figure until the fourth chap- 
ter. Due to the absence of a repository of Ladd’s 
personal papers, Jerrell H. Shofner is unable to 
provide insights into his subject’s personality, 
character, and motivations. The sparcity of infor- 
mation is most clearly evidenced by the author’s 
inability even to decipher, except in the most cur- 
sory way, Ladd’s position on the slavery question. 
The work, which also lacks continuity and critical 
analysis, is further marred by the inclusion of triv- 
ial economic statistics, tedious digressions, and 
repetition. No meaningful attempt is made to re- 
late the activities of Ladd to those of his business 
contemporaries. The fact that the basic research is 
thorough leads one to suspect that the surviving 
material on Ladd is simply not sufficient to war- 
rant a full-length study. The work emerges as nei- 
ther a biography of Ladd nor an economic history 
of middle Florida, though it combines elements of 
both types of studies. 

This volume, despite its major shortcomings, 
contains informative material for the serious stu- 
dent of the South. Ladd represents a segment of 
Southern society that has been largely ignored and 
greatly misunderstood. A native of Maine, Ladd 
became a wealthy entrepreneur in frontier Florida 
where he resided from 1833 until his death in 1872. 
Although his primary occupation was that of a 
cotton factor, Ladd engaged in a variety of enter- 
prises including the operations of a turpentine dis- 
tillery, cotton press, toll read, ice business, and 
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steamboat venture. Most of his activities were 
along the St. Marks River in the vicinity of New- 
port. The author seems to depict Ladd as being 
extremely cautious in his approach to social and 
political problems. Ladd apparently exhibited 
consistent materialism and, in the face of adver- 
sity, imagination and a shrewd business acumen. 
By recounting Ladd’s financial transactions, the 
author is able to provide some important detailed 
information about the workings of the cotton facto- 
rage system. In several random passages Shofner 
chronicles aspects of the economic development of 
middle Florida and south Georgia. 

While certain contributions are made in the 
work, one hopes that its organization and style will 
not serve as models for future publications on 
Southern businessmen. The development of a cen- 
tral theme or thesis, a more thorough analysis of 
economic data, the inclusion of comparative mate- 
rial, and the omission of extraneous information 
would have significantly increased its value. 

ROBERT NEIL MATHIS 
Stephen F. Austin State University 


MARIE CASKEY. Chariot of Fire: Religion and the Beecher 

. Family. (Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, 
number 117.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1978. Pp. xv, 442. $25.00. 


. Paxton Hibben in his 1927 biography of Henry 
Ward Beecher managed to produce a striking por- 
trait of Elmer Gantry. In explaining how his sub- 
ject came to that bad end, Hibben also depicted a 
tyrannical father, Lyman, whose only sincere con- 
cern in a long and fraudulent life was to punish 
deviations ‘‘from the stern Calvinism of Jonathan 
Edwards” (Hibben, p. 8). 

Marie Caskey, in an able and often fascinating 
study, now elaborates the confusing truths that lay 
behind such fictions. Lyman, the old heretic who 
considered Edwards’s Religious Affections part of “a 
bad generation of books,” was neither a model 
Calvinist nor especially stern; but his power over 
his children was very real. Significantly for the 
liberal evangelicalism to which he and most of the 
younger Beechers contributed, the instrument of 
his dominance was an unrelenting concern about 
their conversions and their godly vocations. The 
responses of the offspring consisted not in defini- 
tive rebellions but rather in the varied combina- 
tions of Angst, activism, and occasional madness 
that inform the Beechers’ publications (over one 
hundred books by daughters, sons, and spouses) 
and their vast correspondence. These were not 
troops goaded to mutiny; the image is that of a 
high-spirited, ragtag platoon in which awkward 
recruits break step and march off at angles or to 
the rear—at no time ceasing their debates with 





each other or losing contact with their anxious, 
cajoling lieutenant. 

Caskey’s efforts to impose order are, excusably, 
not much more effective than poor Lyman’s were. 
After a fine chapter on the family setting and a less 
original one on the father’s theology, she devotes a 
chapter to each of the seven most interesting and 
productive children, then concludes with essays 
describing the Beechers’ involvement with Spiritu- 
alism and summarizing a varied family theology. 
The seven who produced further alleviations in 
Lyman’s “alleviated Calvinism” are classified as 
moralists (Catharine and Isabella), prophets (Ed- 
ward and Charles), and Christocentric liberals 
(Harriet, Henry, and Thomas). These characters, 
as the author notes wistfully, insisted on marching 
in and out of each other’s categories, or occupying 
all three at once; and she reacts not only by mak- 
ing little of the classifications, but also by revealing 
little of the cultural and theological significance of 
each. 

More general but less assailable is Caskey’s 
overall conclusion that in an age perfectly willing 
to think anthropomorphically the Beecher theolo- 
gies converged in a picture of God and divine 
government that reflected Lyman’s own attributes 
and his mode of caring for his children. The Deity, 
“supremely paternal, could not be vindictive or 
hard-handed”’ (p. 381). When rebellious children 
ignored commands, the parent-God with infinite 
patience called them back. “There was no hint in 
Henry’s sermons that the Father would be angered 
and abandon the child, for divine love was uncon- 
ditional.” Caskey’s principal conjecture about 
long-range cultural influence is that the Beechers 
helped make this parental conception “a per- 
manent element of evangelical religion in Amer- 
ica” (p. 383). 

The strengths of the book lie in its exhaustive 
and careful use of the family correspondence, its . 
convincing blend of sympathy and acute criticism, 
its reticence in psychological speculation, and Cas- 
key’s generally splendid writing. The author con- 
veys skillfully those amazing, fertile combinations 
of messianism, censoriousness, humor, in- 
trospection, human and social concern, and non- 
conformity that marked Beechers as individuals 
and as America’s longest-running encounter 
group. 

The major weakness stems from Caskey’s allow- 
able decision to stress the Beechers’ struggles with 
their own and each other’s agonies of faith. Her 
subtitle (despite opposite implications in the title) 
might have been “Personal Religion and the 
Beecher Family.” We read relatively little about 
the entanglements of Edward or even of Harriet in 
antislavery, or about Catharine’s educational re- 
forms and almost nothing about the remarkable 
accomplishments and popularity of Thomas K. 
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Beecher, the maverick founder of the institutional- 
church movement. One will turn for those seg- 
ments of the family history to Lyman Stowe’s 
Saints, Sinners, and Beechers (1934) and to recent 
individual studies. But this reader would gladly 
have sacrificed some of the overlapping theological 
analyses for more of Caskey’s expert guidance 
through the puzzling connections between per- 
sonal religious struggles and public careers. When 
the format does prompt her to offer that, as in the 
case of the supremely messianic Isabella, the re- 
sults are not merely more satisfying; they are gen- 
uinely brilliant. 

WILLIAM R. HUTCHISON 

Harvard University 


SUSAN SUTTON SMITH and HARRISON HAYFORD, edi- 
tors. The Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Volume 14, 1854-1861. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. xxvi, 523. $37.50. 


This volume continues the edition begun in 1960. 
About three hundred and seventy pages comprise 
the five regular Journals kept between 1855 and 
1861. The next sixty pages are devoted to the note- 
book “WO Liberty,” compiled, the editors believe, 
between 1854 and 1857 from material for antislav- 
ery addresses. The last fifty pages of text contain 
the five pocket diaries used on lecture tours from 
1856 to 1860. Needless to say, all this material is 
elaborately and meticulously edited, making one 
question sometimes whether the apparatus is justi- 
fied and whether it helps or hinders comprehen- 
sion. Reading the volume is frequently like picking 
blueberries overgrown with catbrier. 

Nevertheless, the picking is worth the pain. The 
consensus view that in these years Emerson could 
not sustain his belief in freedom and lost his ro- 

` mantic daring definitely needs qualification. In the 
antislavery notebook, found in the Library of Con- 
gress in 1964, he is particularly strong, sounding 
more like Thoreau than like an aging moralist and 
squire of Concord. The man who wrote in 1855 
that higher laws are not revealed “in so- 
cieties . . . but to private persons” was still a vigor- 
ous American radical (p. 397). He decided he was 
willing to “undermine institutions” if that was 
what opposing slavery led to (p. 383) and in- 
structed himself, “Do not be so afraid of Anarchy” 
(p. 402). “Massachusetts, in its great day, had no 
government: was an anarchy...” (p. 407). 

Yet he continued to be a man of contradictions; 
sometimes he was difficult, sometimes endearing. 
In 1859, preparing for a speech at a dinner honor- 
ing Oliver Wendell Holmes, he made the mea- 
sured judgment that Holmes was “not a heavy 
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man nor a heavy companion nor a heavy writer” 
(p. 313). A few pages later, he drafted the speech, 
laboriously praising Holmes for his wit, “his de- 
light in manners, in society, in elegance, in 
short . . . his delight in Culture... .”? (p. 316). Then, 
a few pages further, he quoted Dr. Johnson, 
“Bolder words & more timorous meaning, I think 
were never brought together” (p. 318). He directly 
applied the quotation to the sermons of James 
Walker, then president of Harvard, but I suspect 
that he was also thinking of his own sociable in- 
sincerities. His relations with Holmes and the 
other members of the Saturday Club gave him 
pleasure, but he seems to have been too shy and 
rigorous ever to relax fully. For how could he make 
polite chitchat when he was also telling himself 
that “things said for conversation äre chalk eggs” 
(p. 254). 

In short, what appeals in this volume is the 
freshness and nearness of Emerson the person. A 
man so reserved and scrupulous is only to be 
known in his private Journals. That his earlier edi- 
tors Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson 
Forbes made him less of a person is well known. 
This latest volume furthers the restoration of his 
wildness, his uncertainties, and his originality. 

ROBERT F. SAYRE 
University of Iowa 


ROBERT DOHERTY. Society and Power: Five New Eng- 
land Towns, 1800-1860. Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press. 1977. Pp. viii, 114. $10.00. 


All historians of American communities wrestle 
with the same dilemma: should one write another 
case study, gaining precision from the rich sources 
of local history; or should one write a comparative 
history, gaining perspective by suppressing local 
detail? Given human weaknesses, the dilemma is 
insoluble. But worrying about it has produced a 
number of “outward-looking” local studies, ex- 
plicitly aimed at comparison with each other. 
Now, in Robert Doherty’s admirable and pioneer- 
ing work, we have a “localized”? comparison, in 
which the study of general trends is enhanced by 
attention to local circumstances. i 

Doherty opens his work with a summary of re- 
cent questions about antebellum society—ques- 
tions concerning the extent of geographical mobil- 
ity and its consequences, the distribution of 
wealth, the stability of elites, and the “openness” 
of society. Using a large file of census and tax data, 
he confirms, extends, and refines many recent an- 
swers. Like others, he suggests that transience in- 
creased, wealth became more concentrated, pros- 
pects for individual improvement were moderate 
at best and non-existent for many, and municipal 
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officeholding ceased to be a preserve of the 
wealthy. 

Doherty’s greatest contribution, however, is to 
demonstrate that these findings are indeed gener- 
alizations, masking a wide range, of variation 
among communities. In considering every ques- 
tion about society, he finds that “the answer de- 
pends on where you look.” His sample of five 
Massachusetts towns includes two remote hill 
communities (Pelham and Ware), two marketing 
and administrative centers (Worcester and North- 
ampton), and one seaport (Salem). Between 1800 
and 1860, these five experienced different growth 
rates, developed different social structures, and 
came to occupy different places in an economic 
hierarchy. Geographic and social mobility carried 
people away from lesser hamlets and toward the 
centers of growth. Local economies determined the 
extent of individual opportunity. Changes in of- 
ficeholding were a function of community size and 
previous history. 

This is a frankly exploratory study, a “progress 
report” in the author’s words. Doherty’s candor 
and modesty about his material make his book a 
pleasure to read and a useful teaching resource. 
Specialists, however, will find that it suffers from 
the weaknesses of many comparative studies: a 
reliance on statistical “common denominators,” 
and a sketchy, typological use of local history. 
Doherty attempts to trace changes over six dec- 
ades, but most of his data are taken from the first 
and the last. He provides portraits of his towns in 
the Jeffersonian era and in the chaotic 1850s. Only 
a schematic outline fills the intervening forty 
years—years which contained two wars, two de- 
pressions, an explosive growth of railroads, mas- 
sive immigration, and a restructuring of politics. 
The patterns of the 1850s differ from those of the 
1800s, but we do not know whether the differences 
reflect secular trends or peculiarities of those dec- 
ades. This lack of continuous data, combined with 
thin local history, also weakens Doherty’s claim 
that these towns held “two separate populations” 
(p. 44), a stable core and a floating mass. Other 
recent research (by Don Doyle, Michael Katz, 
Tamara Hareven, John Modell, and Lynn Lees) 
has suggested the capacity of voluntary organiza- 
tions and “malleable” households to integrate mi- 
grants. The relationship between stable and tran- 
sient people deserves closer attention. Finally, 
Doherty’s equation of officeholding with “power” 
leads him to questionable conclusions. Did proper- 
tyless city councilors of the 1850s truly have any 
more power than propertyless men in the town 
meetings of an earlier day? Statistics on office- 
holding will not provide an answer, and Doherty’s 
work lacks the detailed local study that would. 

HENRY BINFORD 
È Northwestern University 
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LARRY D. BALL. The United States Marshals of New 
Mexico and Arizona Territories, 1846-1912. Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press. 1978. 
Pp. x, 315. $12.50. 


The history of territorial government in the United 
States has traditionally received little attention. 
The traditional view is that frontier citizens deeply 
resented an arrangement imposed upon them by 
the federal government, and felt that the system 
was undemocratic, incompetent, inefficient, and 
often corrupt. Fortunately, some less-biased, bet- 
ter-balanced views are being aired. The major 
need has been and remains area-by-area studies of 
government as applied to the middle and far West 
in the nineteenth century. This volume is an effort 
to explore one facet of the pre-statehood govern- 
ments as found in two southwestern territories. 

In most instances so little is known about territo- 
rial government that an author can assume that 
there is no general misunderstanding about the 
subject. Unfortunately, United States marshals 
regularly roam television and motion picture 
screens providing abundant misconceptions. To 
add to the confusion some towns in the West called 
the policeman a marshal. Thus it is helpful that 
the book explains the theoretical role of the United 
States marshal and his duties and place within the 
political arena. The author then devotes most of ' 
the rest of his work to a chronological narrative 
about New Mexico and Arizona marshals, their 
deputies, and their adventures. A brief conclusion 
attempts to synthesize and summarize a story not 
easily reduced to themes and threads of history. 

This volume demonstrates the great differences 
between the histories of Arizona and New Mexico. 
More attention is paid to the latter, probably be- 
cause of its longer history as a territory but also 
because more basic research has been done on the 
one and not the other. The colorful characters and 
personalities of the marshals are main themes al- 
though the institutional approach is not neglected. 
Some of the office holders tended to blur the dis- 
tinctions between a lawman and an outlaw. Larry 
D. Ball mentions that Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
liam E. Chandler found Marshal Tidball of Ari- 
zona “most capable and deserving.” The author 
does not explain that Chandler’s recommendation 
was influenced by a reminder from the would-be 
appointee that he deserved office because of his 
highly successful tampering with the ballot box in 
Florida during the disputed presidential election of 
1876! Nor does Ball mention that during the up- 
roar over the appointment of Benjamin F. Daniels 
by Theodore Roosevelt one of the complaints was 
that Daniels’s principal occupation was that of 
faro dealer in a Nogales casino. 

Research for this book was rather extensive, al- 
though perhaps limited to the more readily avail- 
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able materials. A few relevant sources were omit- 
ted and more material could have been found by 
additional work. Errors are at a minimum and 
consist largely of wrong middle initials and the 
like. Some operations and relationships within ter- 
ritorial government are not as fully explained as 
they might have been, but on balance the book is 
valuable and likely to remain so. Heretofore, there 
has been no comprehensive publication on the 
subject. 

JOHN $. GOFF 

Phoenix College 


DONALD C. BIGGS. Conquer and Colonize: Stevenson’s 
Regiment and California. San Rafael, Calif.: Presidio 
Press. 1977. Pp. xx, 263. $12.95. 


To most of us who have perused the story of the 
California Gold Rush, the term “New York volun- 
teers” will conjure up the image of organized 
‘ hooligans terrorizing the city of San Francisco. 
The discharged soldiers were assumed to have re- 
tained enough of their military team-spirit to have 
continued acting together as a violent gang called 
“the Hounds.” Their chief historical importance 
has been seen as the precipitating force behind the 
Vigilante committees. 

Donald Biggs has looked into this matter in a 
more thorough fashion, and has emerged with a 
very different image of Stevenson’s Regiment. Or- 
ganized under the directive of President Polk, the 
regiment of volunteers was intended not only to 
contribute to the conquest of California but also to 
stay in the new territory and help settle and de- 
velop it. Biggs demonstrates that the men of the 
regiment performed well the task assigned them. 
His research is impressive. Working with army 
records, contemporary accounts, and a good deal 
of newspaper coverage, he has given an almost 
man-by-man survey of the regiment’s personnel 
from the time of recruitment through the voyage 
round the Horn to the deployment in California. 
Though the conquest of California was achieved 
even before they arrived, there was some mopping 
up to do. The major job of colonization remained, 
and in this the discharged men made a major 
contribution. : 

If the book has a fault, it is that the author’s 
objective of rehabilitating the character of the regi- 
ment and of stressing the good conduct and useful 
services of most of its members absorbs almost all 
of his attention. The less savory part of the story is 
passed over with a few generalities. The source 
material for the violence and misconduct of the 
few—though voluminous—is not even included in 
the otherwise admirable bibliographical essay. 

For all that, this is a useful and instructive work, 
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thoroughly researched within the limits the author 


_set for himself. The text is highly readable and it is 


set off with well-chosen contemporary illustra- 
tions. 
EDWIN A. BEILHARZ 
University of Santa Clara 


P. R. D. STOKVIS. De Nederlandse trek naar Amerika, 
1846-1847 [The Emigration of the Dutch to Amer- 
ica, 1846-1847]. (Leidse Historische Reeks, num- 
ber 21.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, for Univer- 
sitaire pers Leiden. 1977. Pp. viii, 251. f 46.80. 


The story of the “Great Migration” of 1846-1850 
that brought some 12,000 Dutchmen from the 
Netherlands to our shores and led to the founding 
of Holland, Michigan, Pella, Iowa, and other set- 
tlements in the Middle West has been told many 
times by authors on both sides of the Atlantic. A 
young Dutch scholar has now re-examined the 
subject in a monograph designed to ascertain the 
relative impact that each of several factors—eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological—-had on the emi- 
grants’ decision to pull up stakes and move to the 
U. S. The study focuses on the two critical years of 
1846 and 1847, when a distinct pattern of migration 
was established and the influx from the Nether- 
lands reached its first peak. 

Having thus limited the scope of his investiga- 
tion, the author has explored the relevant sources 
in depth and with considerable success. He has 
made particularly effective use of contemporary 
statistics and has thus been able to define more 
accurately the part played by the so-called “‘Sece- 
ders” in this migration. These religious fundamen- 
talists made up 35 percent of all Dutch emigrants 
in 1847; they also gave leadership and form to the 
movement. But they remained a minority, and the 
author proves conclusively that the emigration of 
1846-47 sprang primarily from social and eco- 
nomic considerations. Religious motives played 
their part but they did not dominate, as some 
writers have maintained. 

Drawing upon archival sources in both the U. S. 
and the Netherlands, the author supplies a wealth 
of interesting and frequently new information on 
the organization of the emigration, the attitudes of 
the U.S. and Dutch governments, and the system 
of trans-Atlantic shipping that made such mass 
migration feasible. American diplomatic and can- 
sular personnel in the Netherlands are severely 
criticized for their failure to provide accurate and 
timely information concerning regulations passed 
by Congress in February 1847 to prevent over- 
crowding of emigrants on merchant vessels. 
Though our representatives did not exactly cover 
themselves with glory on this occasion, certainly 
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the blame for this diplomatic foul-up, and the 
temporary inconvenience it caused to shippers and 
emigrants alike, should be shared by the Dutch 
diplomatic officials in Washington, who waited 
over a month before even reporting the new legisla- 
tion. 

Other chapters deal with the image of the U.S. 
in the Netherlands and with the public com- 
mentary on the emigration in contemporary Dutch 
pamphlets and newspapers. Though based on 
original! research, these sections reveal little that 
was not known before; but they often add new and 
interesting illustrative material. Despite a rather 
heavy-handed methodological approach and an 
occasional simplistic generalization—trans-Atlan- 
tic migration is said to have been the historical 
reason for the existence of the United States—the 
book has great merit. As a topically arranged com- 
pendium of carefully researched data on the Dutch 
background of immigration from the Netherlands 
in 1846-47, it is likely to be useful for a long time. 

BERTUS H. WABEKE 
Alexandria, Virginia 


GERALD W. WOLFF. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill: Party, 
Section, and the Coming of the Civil War. (Studies in 
Nineteenth Century American History.) New 
York: Revisionist Press. 1977. Pp. vii, 380. $49.95. 


In all of the extensive writing about the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, Gerald W. Wolff points out, not 
enough has been done to delineate the actual vot- 
ing patterns on the bill and other legislation in 
both houses of Congress or to measure system- 
atically the actual extent of sectional as against 
partisan pressures on legislative behavior in 1853- 
54. Wolff, therefore, has applied quantitative anal- 
ysis, specifically Guttman scaling, to encompass 
the behavior of all of the congressmen, the in- 
articulate as well as the prominent, not only on 
each bill’s final passage but also on all the amend- 
ments and procedural moves that preceded final 
action. He offers an-enormous storehouse of data 
for analysis, far surpassing anything we have had 
before on this matter. One-third of the book con- 
sists of charts, appendixes, and methodological 
explanations. In addition, he has gone through the 
debates, newspapers, and manuscripts searching 
for background, motivation, and explanation. 
With this material as his base, he then assesses the 
relative importance of different influences on con- 
gressional voting behavior. 

Wolff presents his results in a straightforward, 
clear, and controlled manner. He does not claim 
more for his data or methods than they can bear. 
He addresses the specific findings of others from 
Nichols and Russel to Alexander, revising, correct- 
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ing, and offering alternative explanations as ap- 
propriate. He draws two major conclusions from 
the patterns in his 396 roll-calls. The first is that 
“hostilities between North and South and disunity 
within political parties were not as all encompass- 
ing or dominant as one might be led to expect” (p. 
i). Sectional influences were present but party dis- 
cipline held more firmly than anticipated, espe- 
cially since President Pierce effectively used his 
patronage powers among northern Democrats. 
Second, whatever the impact of Kansas-Nebraska 
in exacerbating sectional tensions (especially 
within the Whig party), its impact on other legisla- 
tion was nil. On tariffs, railroad grants, internal 
improvements, and foreign affairs, older influ- 
ences, local, regional, and especially partisan, 
shaped congressional voting. This was a transi- 
tional political period but there was “ʻa diversity of 
determinants” operating in Congress despite the 
highly charged sectional atmosphere usually em- 
phasized. 

Wolff offers few startling revelations. But he has 
effectively nailed down a number of disputed 
points, corrected emphases, and offered solid evi- 
dence for settling other matters. More might have 
been done to strengthen the analysis. The argu- 
ment would be greatly enhanced by some com- 
parative assessment of the different voting de- 
terminants with earlier periods to evaluate how 
much things may have moved, toward sectional- 
ism for example. There was such a change, as 
Wolff recognizes, and that needs to be evaluated 
by moving outside the microscopic chronological 
and institutional confines of the Thirty-third Con- 
gress. Further, his analytic categories, drawn from 
the scales, might have been cast differently to re- 
veal more subtle behavioral shadings. But these 
are suggestions for further research. Wolff’s virtue 
is that he has provided a useful starting point and 
a body of data for wide-ranging examinations of a 
crucial moment. 

JOEL H. SILBEY 
Cornell University 


MICHAEL F. HOLT. The Political Crisis of the 1850s. 
(Critical Episodes in American Politics Series.) 
New York: John Wiley. 1978. Pp. xix, 330. Cloth 
$10.95, paper $6.95. 


In recent years, studies of the politics of the 1850s 
have followed one of two interpretations. Some 
historians explain the disruption of the second 
party system by the intrusion into politics of rival 
sectional ideologies, differing above all in their 
attitude toward black slavery. A second group, the 
“new political historians,” argue that at the local 
level such issues as temperance, nativism, and con- 
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flict between ethnic and religious groups had more 
salience than slavery in affecting voter loyalty and 
in contributing to political disruption. 

In this study, Michael F. Holt advances a new 
way of looking at the politics of the 1850s. The 
author of a widely praised book on the emergence 
of the Republican party in Pittsburgh, Holt ac- 
cepts the centrality of the slavery issue to the sec- 
tional conflict. He insists, however, that long- 
standing sectional hostility cannot explain why the 
disruption of the Union occurred in 1860-61, rather 
than 1820, 1850, or some other year. At the same 
time, he believes that the ethnoculturalists have 
not explained why the Republicans, and not the 
Know-Nothings, emerged as the leading alterna- 
tive to the Democracy. 

In Holt’s analysis, the party system itself moves 
to center stage. The political crisis of the 1850s, he 
believes, was an independent development, with 
causes lying outside the sectional controversy. 
Holt contends that until the early 1850s the system 
was able to survive the shocks of sectional discord. 
Far from excluding ideological issues, indeed, poli- 
tics thrived on sharp debate between the parties. 
What undermined the system was not conflict, but 
consensus. The Compromise of 1850 eliminated 
debate on slavery, while economic development 
made many of the old financial issues obsolete. As 
a result, voters no longer perceived any differences 
between the major parties, and the result was a 
“loss of popular faith” in the parties’ ability to 
“meet the needs of voters.” 

This widespread distrust of parties and politi- 
cians was the real “political crisis” of the early 
1850s. It was not the intrusion of sectionalism that 
destroyed the party system but rather collapse of 
the parties that unleased sectional antagonism. 

Probably the most original part of the book is 
Holt’s discussion of the collapse of the Whig party, 
a discussion central to his entire thesis. His analy- 
sis of the election of 1852 is highly original, empha- 
sizing not the magnitude of the Whig defeat, but 
the decline in voter participation, an indication of 
broad dissatisfaction with both parties. Moreover, 
Holt stands the ethnocultural interpretation on its 
head, arguing that what doomed the Whigs was 
not nativism, but their attempt in 1852 to woo the 
Catholic immigrant vote, thus destroying the last 
party position distinguishing them from the Dem- 
ocrats. 

In contrast to historians who emphasize conflict 
between deeply antagonistic sectional ideologies, 
Holt insists that a common political outlook was 
shared in North and South—republicanism, the 
heritage of the American Revolution. It was hostil- 
ity to slaveholders as an “‘unrepublican” 
oligarchy, rather than defense of the free labor 
system of the North, which lay at the heart of the 
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emergent Republican party. Indeed, Holt argues, 
when Northerners spoke of slavery, they often had 
in mind not the bondage of the black, but a classi- 
cal republican paradigm in which “slavery” de- 
noted a more general threat to individual liberty. 
The idea that republicanism persisted into the 
1850s as the organizing theme of political life is an 
intriguing one, and Holt demonstrates that it af- 
fords new insights into the political debate of these 
years. Unfortunately, he does not seem to have 
familiarized himself with the extensive literature 
on the social and cultural dimensions of republi- 
can thought. As a result, he never defines precisely 
what he means by “republicanism,” aside from a 
commitment to popular control of the government. 
Based on an extensive reading of secondary 
sources and his own research in newspapers, man- 
uscripts, and voting statistics, the book advances a 
host of original interpretations of this oft-studied 
period. In a field in which historians’ views often 
reflect the concerns of their own time, Holt’s de- 
scription of the collapse of a political system in 
which parties and politicians were viewed as un- 
worthy of popular confidence is perhaps singularly 
appropriate for the post-Watergate era. 
ERIC FONER 
City College, 
City University of New York 


RAIMONDO LURAGHI. The Rise and Fall of the Planta- 
tion South. New York: New Viewpoints. 1978. Pp. 
tgt. Cloth $12.50, paper $5.95. 


In this slender volume Raimondo Luraghi of the 
University of Genoa presents conclusions drawn 
from twenty years of study of the American Civil 
War. This recognized authority’s thesis is that the 
fratricidal clash was a result of an inevitable con- 
flict (although he does not use that term) between 
two competing cultures. In his words, “the most 
dramatic contrast between the South and the 
North was neither economic nor moralistic: in 
fact, it was ideological. At its heart, it was still the 
sharp contrast between an Elizabethan, classically 
minded, aristocratically individualistic South and 
a puritanical, trade-minded, Calvinistic North” 
(p. 62). 

His South was a “seigneurial” society and a 
genuine product of the Americas. Its roots were 
bedded in Greece and Rome and were nourished 
by the classicism of the Italian Renaissance. Sir 
Walter Raleigh transplanted its seed, and Virginia 
became the legitimate flower of the English Ren- 
aissance. The seigneurial concept, with its goal of 
“status, power, and the good life, not accumula- 
tion” (p. 47), established itself in both Americas 
and ‘‘succeeded to a remarkable degree in creating 
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a ‘culture’ which . . . is still among the richest and 
most fascinating of the world” (p. 6). It was not 
capitalistic nor was it dependent upon slavery or 
“‘single-crop” agriculture, although it was shaped 
by all three. 

Its rival in North America was created by the 
settlement of New England and the Middle Colo- 
nies by groups that were anti-classic. Their ideals 
were bourgeois and capitalistic, creating a con- 
frontation that can be viewed as Raleigh versus 
Calvin or a migration of the old struggle of 
“saints” and “demons” across the Atlantic. After 
the Industrial Revolution swept Europe and the 
North, the latter could no longer allow the south- 
ern seigneurial class to go its separate way. Con- 
fronted by growing northern avidity for markets 
and labor, the South finally was faced with yield- 
ing or developing a nationalism of its own. Choos- 
ing to resist, it created the Confederacy, a “‘king- 
dom of utopia” that was destined for defeat from 
its very birth. Acceptance of a type of war that it 
was not prepared to fight—industrial warfare— 
convinces Luraghi that southern leadership had a 
premonition that all it stood for was doomed and 
that it really had only the choice of the best way to 
die. 

Professor Luraghi’s arguments are buttressed by 
citations from a wide variety of American archives 
and contemporary international scholars. Aside 
from his conclusions, the most interesting part of 
his work is his comparison of the southern sei- 
gneurial class with similar groups in other nations. 
He writes well, and his cogent presentation carries 
conviction, although his stated objective is to drive 
“people to challenge my views—and by this, to 
increase and deepen the research in this field” (p. 
8). Whether one ends by challenging or accepting 
his premise, the reading of this work will be worth- 
while. 

JOHN S. EZELL 
University of Oklahoma 


DENA J. EPSTEIN. Sinful Tunes and Spirituals: Black 
Folk Music to the Civil War. (Music in American 
Life.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1977. 
Pp. xix, 433. $17.95. 


Through an examination and evaluation of travel 
accounts, memoirs, reports of ship captains, let- 
ters, abolitionist literature, church histories, nov- 
els, and a few selected slave narratives, Dena J. 
Epstein, a University of Chicago librarian, pro- 
vides extensive documentation and analysis of con- 
temporary descriptions of Afro-American music 
from the early colonial period to the end of the 
Civil War. Where North American sources are 
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sparse, particularly for the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, she turns to accounts from the 
British and French West Indies on the sensible 
assumption that during the early period, when the 
acculturation of Africans into New World societies 
had not progressed very far, the music of the island 
slaves and those of the North American mainland 
was probably similar. 

While Epstein’s work complements recent inter- 
pretations of slave music by John Lovell, Sterling 
Stuckey, and Lawrence Levine, as well as brief but 
perceptive accounts by John Blassingame, Leslie 
Owens, and Eugene Genovese, she largely eschews 
interpretation of the meaning of slave music. She 
concentrates instead upon describing the form, 
content, and use of black music as depicted by 
contemporary observers. Since the overwhelming 
majority of the observers upon whom she relies 
were Europeans and white Americans, Epstein is 
acutely aware of the ethnocentric, even racist, per- 
spectives which pervade contemporary accounts. 
Inclined to view non-European music as “exotic 
manifestations of the primitive mind, barbaric and 
strange,” few white commentators understood Af- 
rican and Afro-American music and fewer still 
appreciated it. Not surprisingly, those who were 
most sympathetic to Africans and slaves as human 
beings were likely to exhibit the greatest apprecia- 
tion for slave music. Fortunately, those who edited 
Slave Sangs of the United States (1867), the first pub- 
lished collection of Afro-American music, were not 
only in this category, but also were people whose 
education and broad cultural interests enabled 
them partially to transcend their ethnocentrism. 

Despite their deficiences, the contemporary ac- 
counts lead Epstein to several well-supported con- 
clusions: (1) African percussive, string, and wind 
instruments, such as the drum, the banjo, the ba- 
lafo, the flute, the musical bow, and the panpipe, 
were brought to the Americas by or with the slaves 
and were often reproduced in America by them; 
(2) early slave music was distinctively African, and 
Afro-American music retained strong, even domi- 
nant, African features even after it became fused 
with European models and themes; (3) secular 
music was as common as the spiritual, with which 
it shared stylistic and utilitarian motifs; and (4) 
slaves used music for a variety of purposes: to 
celebrate and entertain, to worship, to ease the 
burden of work, and to make aspersive comments 
about members of the master class. 

While these observations are by no means origi- 
nal, Epstein provides fuller documentary support 
for them than heretofore existed elsewhere. Her 
text, her “Additional Sources” at the end of each 
chapter, and her appendixes contain extended ex- 
tracts from her sources. Nevertheless, she acknowl- 
edges that much more needs to be done, especially 
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in searching out descriptions and interpretations 
of slave music by the slaves themselves. 
ARNOLD H. TAYLOR 
Howard University 


JAMES H. MOORHEAD. American Apocalypse: Yankee 
Protestants and the Civil War, 1860-1869. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 278. $17.50. 


The Civil War erupted as a defense by Southerners 
of their right to self-determination; it became a 
crusade to purify the Republic, indeed, perhaps 
even to redeern human history itself. Through the 
necessity for self-justification, the habit of drama- 
tizing history—and especially American history— 
as an unfolding of God’s purpose, and the in- 
exorable cadence of the “Battle Hymn,” a vision of 
ultimate judgment was drummed into the minds of 
thousands of Yankees. The meaning of that proc- 
ess—what it tells us about American nationalism, 
Yankee Protestantism, and middle-class ideology 
in the nineteenth century—is what this impressive, 
intelligent, lucid, and well-argued book is all 
about. Sensibly avoiding discussion of a “‘civil reli- 
gion” that transcended the churches, James H. 
Moorhead develops his thesis from the ideology of 
Yankee Protestant spokesmen, that fusion of reli- 
gion and nationalism that ultimately set “the 
moral tone of the victorious union.” The result was 
not merely “God is with us” sloganeering, but the 
perception, explanation, and celebration of the 
North as the Republic, and the Republic as God’s 
redeemer nation. Before the war, Yankee Protes- 
tants could not decide “whether the American 
promise was a sacred polity to be preserved or a 
higher law to be obeyed...” (p. 17). During the 
war, however, the resolution of the dilemma be- 
came clear as sacred polity and higher law became 
the same thing. After the war, the two became 
even more closely identified with the Protestant 
bourgeoisie. 

Sensitive to intellectual nuance and the subtlety 
of ideological formulation, Moorhead shows how 
Protestant theorists began to explain the war 
through the millennialist framework of judgment 
and renovation. It was punishment by a just God 
for sins of both North and South in renunciation of 
rigorous self-discipline and toleration of Afro- 
American slavery. As God’s chosen people, Protes- 
tant Americans were being cleansed through the 
moral discipline of battle in which ‘‘national life 
was being regenerated in one decisive test” (p. 80). 
Although Moorhead’s argument is weakened by 
failure to distinguish radical abolitionist ideology 
from that of non-abolitionist antislavery Protes- 
tants, it nevertheless lays bare an “ambiguous, 
even muddled” social analysis that never came to 
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grips with the structural and racist realities of 
American society. Before it was proclaimed, eman- 
cipation was seen as the apocalyptic act through 
which slaves could be freed from’ degradation, 
their former masters from licentiousness and sloth, 
and their Yankee friends from apathy and in- 
sensitivity to their role as God’s instrument of 
justice. When the Thirteenth Amendment became 
law, however, the millennium had still not been 
ushered in. The dramatization of Northern moral- 
ity had obscured the social problems inherent in 
abolition and “inflated” Protestant dreams ‘‘be- 
yond the possibilities of realization” (p. 211). Fail- 
ure of Yankee Protestant ideology to deal with the 
problems of slavery, abolition, and reconstruction 
resulted from its primary focus—the establishment 
of millennial order, the creation of “a disciplined 
and loyal citizenry who would not succumb again 
to the fractious ways of the antebellum era” (p. 
161). Thus the destruction of slavery was punish- 
ment of white Southerners for attacking the mil- 
lennial Republic more than it was the liberation of 
victimized blacks. And when the latter refused—it 
seemed—to act like white bourgeois Protestants 
within a few years of emancipation, Yankees 
“placed the stigma of his oppression upon the 
Afro-American himself” (p. 215). This scapegoat- 
ing—resulting as it did from the view that freedom 
meant rigorous self-discipline and super-human 
effort—complemented very nicely the wartime fu- 
sion of civil and religious spheres when it became 
difficult to distinguish between political dissent 
and religious heresy. The authoritarian implica- 
tions of an enforced conformity are clear; but the 
unity and‘order so desperately desired by the 
Northern Protestant bourgeoisie was beyond its 
power to achieve. The vast and accelerating 
changes of the late nineteenth century shattered 
the alteady subverted unity of American society 
and the millennial vision became trivialized in sen- 
timentality, sobriety, and personal piety. 
Moorhead’s intelligent book avoids the murky 

abstractions afflicting much discussion of Ameri- 
can nationalism; it reveals the limits of social radi- 
calism when linked to demands for middle-class 
hegemony; and by implication it raises serious 
questions about prevalent theories of evangelical- 
ism and social reform. If the author sométimes 
fails to clarify the social bases of the ideas he has 
studied, he nevertheless has produced an excellent 
book characterized by sophisticated insight and 
impressive analysis. 

DONALD G. MATHEWS 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


GEORGE P. RAWICK, editor. The American Slave: A 
Composite Autobiography. Supplement, Series r in twelve 
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volumes. Volume 1, Alabama Narratives. (Contribu- 
tions in Afro-American and African Studies, num- 
ber 35.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1977. 
Pp. lviii, 499. $325.00 the set. 


, 


In 1972 George P. Rawick edited and Greenwood 


Press published eighteen volumes of slave narra- 


tives, sixteen of which consisted of interviews with 
ex-slaves conducted under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project in the 1930s. Although at first 
Rawick believed that these represented all the 
existing FWP narratives, he and his assistants 
have since discovered hundreds more that for one 
reason or another never reached the Library of 
Congress, where the original collection was depos- 
ited. (As Professor Rawick explains, there was 
evidently a conscious effort to suppress the narra- 
tives in Mississippi and Texas, but in most states 
the villain “was simply some administrative loose- 
ness and confusion...” [p. xvii].) The result of 
these new discoveries is a supplementary series of 
narratives, consisting of twelve volumes, with more 
planned for the near future. : 

The book under review, the first volume of the 
supplementary series, consists of one hundred and 
fifteen Alabama narratives, preceded by a useful 
fifty-one page general introduction to the series. 
Evidently Rawick is unaware that many of these 
accounts are somewhat different. versions of inter- 
views he published in the first Alabama volume 
(volume six of the original series). Despite his as- 
sertion that the newly published narratives “are all 
interviews with people not interviewed in the col- 
lection in the Rare Book Room” of the Library of 
Congress (p. lvii), comparison of the two volumes 
reveals that forty-five of the hundred and fifteen 
narratives represent interviews of the same ex- 
slaves, conducted by the same interviewers. In 
many cases someone has changed the wording of 
the narratives—quotations are paraphrased and 
events appear in different order—but the inter- 
views are clearly recognizable as reworked versions 
of those already published. 

On the whole, the newly published narratives 
have the same strengths and limitations as those 
historians have recognized in the earlier volumes 
and, when used with proper caution, will be of 
considerable benefit to historians of slavery. The 
supplementary Alabama volume, however, does 
have some distinctive characteristics that deserve 
mention. Most of the interviews, unlike those of 
some other states, are descriptive accounts, nar- 
rated by the interviewers, almost all of whom were 
white and most of whom seem to have been re- 
markably insensitive—at least by today’s stan- 
dards—to black feelings and attitudes. (In one 
case an interviewer appended a note urging the 
omission of a slave’s ‘‘pre-posterous” reference to 
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being whipped for praying and singing [p. 434]). 
While previously published slave narratives con- 
tain sharply varying appraisals of life under the 
peculiar institution, the great majority of blacks in 
this volume describe their treatment as good and 
speak fondly of their owners. There are also fewer 
descriptions of slave resistance and le3s informa- 
tion on internal slave culture than those familiar 
with other narratives might expect. It should be 
noted, however, that these comments refer only to 
the Alabama volume which, by Rawick’s own 
judgment, is far from the best. “Although it is a 
large collection and many items in it seem to be of 
considerable interest,” he notes, “‘it is not a distin- 
guished one. There are many items that are simply 
poorly done” (p. Ivii). 

The publication of these volumes, nevertheless, 
is an event of importance to students of slavery. 
Despite inherent problems with the narratives as 
sources, they constitute the largest body.of infor- 
mation on slavery reflecting—at least in part—the 
perspective of the slaves themselves. As such, they 
are documents that no historian of slavery can 
ignore and will serve as fertile fields of research for 
generations of scholars. Rawick and his associates 
are engaged in a task of great significance, for 
which they have earned our gratitude. Perhaps in 
future volumes, however, they will eliminate dupli- 
cation of already published narratives. 

PETER KOLCHIN 
University of New Mexico 


WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG. Warrior in Two Camps: Ely 
S. Parker, Union General and Seneca Chief. Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 244. $11.95. 


Except for Arthur C. Parker’s rambling biography 
of his uncle, written in 1g1g, Ely S. Parker has 
remained a shadowy figure generally relegated to 
footnotes. Parker personified the educated Indian 
in the nineteenth century, and in this felicitously 
written study by William H. Armstrong, he at last 
receives some of the recognition he is due. 

Born on the Tonawanda Reservation in western 
New York in 1828, Parker studied at Cayuga Acad- 
emy and while there was chosen by the Seneca to 
defend them in Washington against the Ogden 
Land Company’s claim to their reservation. The 
subsequent legal battles occupied Parker sporadi- 
cally for two decades. For his efforts on behalf of 
his people, the Seneca made him a sachem. Im- 
pressed by the power of the law, Parker studied 
law but was denied admission to the bar because 
New York state law prohibited non-citizens from 


‘becoming lawyers. Parker turned to engineering, 


working first in New York and then in Galena, 
Illinois, where he met Ulysses S. Grant. The Civil 
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War strengthened their friendship, for Grant 
named Parker his personal secretary. When 
elected president, Grant chose Parker as his Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. However, Parker ran 
afoul of the Board of Indian Commissioners, a 
board comprised of philanthropists appointed to 
review expenditures of the Indian Office and ad- 
vise the government on Indian policy. The Board 
- charged Parker with fraud and corruption, and 
although a Congressional investigation absolved 
Parker of the charges, he chose to resign. Upon 
leaving Washington, Parker engaged in several 
business ventures, but economic reverses plagued 
him, and he lived his last years in relative poverty 
as a clerk in the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. 

Although Armstrong has combed the archives 
and researched all aspects of Parker’s life, the re- 
sult is somewhat disappointing. Armstrong’s his- 
torical perspective is limited; he leaves too many 
basic questions unanswered and tends to focus 
more on anecdotes than on interpretation. It is, for 
example, too simplistic to see Parker’s removal 
from office as a personal vendetta orchestrated by 
William Welsh, former chairman of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners. A series of misunderstand- 
ings over who had what authority precipitated the 
conflict, but its roots stretched back through the 
history of government graft and fraudulent deal- 
ings with the Indians that the Board had pledged 
itself to oppose. It is true that Parker was caught in 
the middle, but Armstrong does not sufficiently 
explore the historical context of the Board’s well- 
intentioned concern for the Indians’ welfare. It is 
also regrettable that Armstrong does not make a 
greater effort to delve beneath the surface and 
examine the inner stresses inherent in Parker’s 
position between two cultures. 

Although Armstrong has written an uncritical 
biography of Parker, he makes a valuable contri- 
bution in recording the changing attitudes of an 
educated Indian who tried to become a white man 
and who lived long enough to wonder if he had 
taken the correct course. 

ROBERT E. BIEDER 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 


GARY E. MOULTON. John Ross, Cherokee Chief. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 282. 
$12.00. : 


For nearly fifty years, from 1827 until his death in 
1866, John Ross was the principal leader of the 
Cherokee Indians, a numerous and important 
tribe that occupied large areas of land coveted by 
southern planters. Ross was an enigma. He 


boasted about one-eighth Indian blood, his com- 
mand of the Cherokee language was less than 
fluent, and he was more comfortable rubbing el- 
bows with the eastern elite than sharing the life of 
the Cherokee fullbloods who were his devoted fol- 
lowers. Nevertheless, he was an ardent nationalist 
who struggled to maintain the delicate balance 
between the needs of his people and white Ameri- 
can demands. Indeed, his career spanned some of 
the most critical years in Cherokee history, includ- 
ing the tragic removal era. He tried to spare his 
people the agony of what became the “Trail of 
Tears,” but even his statesmanship was no match 
for the iron-willed Andrew Jackson and his co- 
horts. The intra-tribal rivalries spawned by the 
removal controversy continued through the Civil 
War, which, for the Cherokees, literally was a war 
of brother against brother. Whatever the adversity, 
however, Ross shared the plight of his followers: 
his first wife, Quati, died of pneumonia en route to 
the West, and he lost his home and a son because 
of the war. Ross himself died in Washington dur- 
ing the protracted and bitter postwar negotiations 
between the federal government and the Cherokee 
nation. 

Although there are minor typographical errors 
and factual errors (Brown’s Hotel and the Indian 
Queen Hotel were one and the same), this biogra- 
phy is generally accurate and satisfactory. It is also 
disappointing. Because of the wealth of primary 


- and secondary materials to draw from, the oppor- 


tunity was here to produce a unique and impor- 
tant study instead of this barebones biography. 
Ross merits a book as rich and detailed as Thur- 
mond Wilkins’s Cherokee Tragedy on the Ridge fam- 
ily. The material for such a work was available to 
the author, who is also editor of the letterpress 
edition of the Ross papers. The author should also 
have examined the voluminous fiscal records of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which are among the 
Records of the Second Auditor’s Office in the Na- 
tional Archives. These might have been useful in 
explaining some of the complex financial manipu- 
lations that seem to have been so much a part of 
the Cherokee story. 

HERMAN J. VIOLA 

Smithsonian Institution 


THOMAS DAVID SCHOONOVER. Dollars over Dominion: 
The Triumph of Liberalism in Mexican-United States 
Relations, 1861-1867. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xx, 316. $17.50. 


Carefully researched and provocatively analytical 
books are always welcome, particularly when they 
overlay two fields. Ic this instance Thomas David 
Schoonover has provided such a volume linking 
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evolving Mexican-United States relations, during 
and immediately following the Civil War, with the 
domestic policies of the period: This is a carefully 
documented study of a six-year period within an 
interpretative frame and is certain to provoke dis- 
cussion. 

While employing the standard sources charac- 
teristic of diplomatic history, Schoonover also ef- 
fectively utilizes documentary materials in public 
and private collections here and abroad and archi- 
val materials from Mexico and Europe as well as 
the United States. He traces relations between the 
United States and Mexico, covering the rivalry for 
position between Confederate and Union govern- 
ments and their representatives, the attempts by 
Mexican Liberals and Union Republicans to build 
a new and friendlier relationship through treaties, 
Confederate relations with the Mexican Liberals 
and with the Imperial regime, the tangling of rela- 
tions with the Civil War and the French invasion, 
and the untangling of those relations from those 
conflicts. Finally, the author examines the role of 
Mexican relations in postwar United States poli- 
tics. 

The author’s thesis is that ‘‘the Liberal party in 
Mexico and the Republican Party in the’ United 
States shared an ideology—laissez-faire liberal- 
ism—-which led them to define their respective 
problems and the solutions to their problems as 
interrelated and which alleviated some of the stress 
on United States-Mexican relations during the 
crisis years of the 1860s while permitting the mu- 
tually desired American economic penetration of 
Mexico: during the 1860s and 1870s” (p. xix). He 
marshals evidence of the motives of political and 
business figures but has to admit that considerable 
weight must be given to national concerns regard- 
ing security and divergent political systems. 

The weakest link is reading the narrowed liber- 
alism of the Porfiriato back into this period. Cer- 
tainly Mexican liberals wanted to develop and 
modernize their society, but it is questionable 
whether they were willing to do so at the price of 
economic dominance by the United States. There 
is much evidence of Mexican wariness and concern 
on this score. Furthermore, if Juárez and his Lib- 
eral associates had no concern for the popular 
mass, how does one explain the suspension of the 
Ley Lerdo when its unfavorable impact on Indian 
landholding villages became apparent? This re- 
viewer suspects that the root of the problem is the 
author’s failure to recognize that the Liberal lead- 
ership represented a political rather than an eco- 
nomic middle class. 

In the final section of his book, Schoonover cor- 
rects two areas that he feels have been “ignored, 
slighted or misinterpreted” (p. 219) by previous 
researchers and writers. He argues that the French 
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intervention and Mexican affairs generally did af- 
fect United States domestic politics between 1865 
and 1867. He concedes that by early 1867 with the 
Mexican issue apparently headed for a solution 
and domestic issues intensifying, the clash be- 
tween Johnson and his opponents would center on 
their domestic difficulties. 

Concern about preserving unrestricted United 
States access south of the Rio Grande reflected 
developing economic interests in Mexico during 
these years. The author details the efforts by 
“speculators, opportunists, capitalists and pro- 
moters” (p. 252) to gain concessions and invest- 
ment opportunities. While their accomplishments ' 
admittedly were few and mostly minor, the author 
argues that the record is more active than usually 
credited and that the period marks a transition to 
the activity of the 1870s and beyond when, indeed, 
“dollars not dominion” would define United 
States relations with its southern neighbors. 

STANLEY R. ROSS 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


ALLAN PESKIN. Garfield. Kent, Ohio: Kent State 
University Press. 1978. Pp. x, 716. $20.00. 


James A. Garfield, born in backwoods Ohio in 
1831, became a schoolteacher, president.of Hiram 
College, a brigadier general in the Civil War, a 
Republican congressman for seventeen years, and 
president in 1881. Shot on July 2, 1881 and dying in 
September, he served actively as president only 
four months. Allan Peskin’s account of Garfield is 
well documented, judicious, and absorbing. 

Most people have looked upon Garfield as per- 
sonable, well intentioned, moderate, intelligent, 
and eloquent, with an undistinguished record. 
Peskin confirms that impression and recognizes 
that on a few occasions Garfield misused his public 
office for private financial gain. 

The success of this lengthy book is due in part to 
the author’s skillful use of suspense. Garfield was 
caught up in one misadventure after another. Pes- 
kin neither moralizes about nor apologizes for 
Garfield’s indiscretions, nor does he overpraise 
him. He makes no attempt to generalize in in- 
troductory paragraphs to chapters, doubtless be- 
cause most events proceeded without focus or sig- 
nificance. Garfield drifted! This large-framed, 
handsome orator was a remarkable performer, but 
he had limitations that make clear why he could 
become president only by accident. He did not 
earn the honor through service to his party or 
nation, nor did he make a direct effort to obtain 
the post. In fact, he attended the 1880 convention 
as Senator John Sherman’s manager and received 
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the nomination only because the delegates failed to 
agree on one of the leading contenders. 

Garfield lacked ability for leadership. In Con- 
gress, Peskin points out, “Though he shone in 
debate, he was considered ‘as helpless as a child’ 
in plotting parliamentary tactics” (p. 434). Also, 
his ability to discriminate between right and 
wrong blurred, on occasion, when he needed funds 
to support his growing family. His involvement in 
the Crédit Mobilier affair raised serious doubts 
about him. Peskin states, “Was Garfield corrupt- 
able? Probably” (p. 362). In the DeGolyer scandal 
Garfield obviously “allowed himself to become 
trapped in a clear case of influence peddling” (p. 
381). 

Garfield only incidentally linked his political ca- 
reer to the desires of business interests. Peskin 
shows him to be a mild advocate of free trade, 
modified to please the iron producers of his con- 
gressional district. Like his 1880 opponent, Win- 
field Scott Hancock, he looked upon the tariff as a 
“local issue.” Garfield for a time demonstrated an 
intense personal interest in the gold standard and 
crusaded for it without any apparent political mo- 
tivation. But Garfield’s campaign managers in 
1880 made him realize that winning required a 
more pragmatic approach to politics, and he 
promised, albeit indirectly, to heed powerful rail- 
road interests in making Supreme Court appoint- 
ments. Campaign money then began to flow. 

’ Peskin concludes that Garfield was a “misplaced 
intellectual thrown onto the stage of public life, 
moving restlessly between the worlds of action and 
introspection, ... at home in neither” (p. 612). 
HORACE SAMUEL MERRILL 
University of Maryland 


JOHN N. INGHAM. The Iron Barons: A Social Analysis of 
an American Urban Elite. (Contributions in Econom- 
ics and Economic History, number 18.) Westport, 
Corin.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 242. 


$19.95. 


The writing of group biographies, given strong 
impetus by the work of sociologist C. Wright Mills 
in the 1940s, has become an accepted technique of 
both historians and sociologists. John N. Ingham 
offers an analysis of 696 iron or steel manufacturers 
in five areas, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia-Bethlehem, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, and Wheeling, in the pe- 
riod 1874 to 1901. Their descendants are also 
traced for certain purposes down to 1965, making a 
total sample of 12,600 persons. 

Pittsburgh’s steel men are examined in more 
detail than those of the other five cities, which are 
used as comparative controls. The study examines 
ethnic and family backgrounds, education, mar- 
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riage, neighborhoods lived in, and participation in 
social organizations. Ingham reaches four con- 
clusions: first, businessmen were ‘‘social animals” 
whose nonbusiness concerns affected their eco- 
nomic activities; second, the entrepreneurs studied 
were members of a group or class; third, the up- 
per-class businessmen and their families tended to 
remain community- and place-oriented; and 
fourth, “there has been more continuity than 
change among the business elites and upper 
classes in America.” 

Granting that Ingham’s research is properly de- 
signed and accurate, the reader should still have 
some reserve as to how much such studies can 
demonstrate. How typical were these business- 
men? Iron and steel rapidly became one of the 
most concentrated, or big business-dominated, of 
American industries, and all manufacturing, in 
turn, has represented only about a quarter of busi- 
ness activity. Thus this study is slanted by its 
material to an analysis of how men succeeded in a 
bureaucracy, whereas go percent or more of Amer- 
ican entrepreneurs did not face this problem. Eth- 
nicity, for example, had a different relation to 
success in the majority fields of small- to medium- 
sized business than in a WASP-controlled hier- 
archy. 

Another problem underlying all group bio- 
graphical studies is the circularity of cause and 
effect. Did a man seek admission to a somewhat 
exclusive club to advance his business prospects or 
because membership was expected of him in order 
to help in carrying on necessary conferences? In 
the most exclusive clubs in an old metropolitan 
center, such as Philadelphia, business connections 
counted for relatively little and conducting busi- 
ness at the club was frowned upon. This was no 
doubt less true in newer, smaller cities. Similarly, 
did an entrepreneur build an expensive house in a 
good neighborhood as an aid to economic success 
or because his wife wanted it? The use of correct, 
forceful English may have been more important 
than family connections. In short, to what extent 
was participation in exclusive social organizations 
or neighborhoods necessary to success, and to 
what extent was such participation a nearly inevi- 
table result of it? 

A minor criticism, again generic, is that local 
directories often list men whose chief activities 
were in fact elsewhere. Andrew Carnegie would be 
one such. Listed as a Pittsburgh steel man, he lived 
in New York and Europe. His participation in 
exclusive organizations in his city of early resi- 
dence was small, but his acceptance by cabinet 
ministers and European aristocracy was extensive 
and often lucrative. 

These cautions should not obscure the value of 
group studies such as this one nor contradict the 
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author’s assumptions of considerable class stabil- 

ity but merely emphasize some limitations as to 

what can be learned and affirm the continuing 

utility of individual biography. 
i THOMAS C. COCHRAN 

Eleutherian Mills-Hagley 


WILLIAM R. JOHNSON. Schooled Lawyers: A Study in the 
Clash of Professional Cultures. New York: New York 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xvii, 215. $15.00. 


William R. Johnson’s book on the history of legal 
education began as a dissertation on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Law School for the years 1868 to 
1930. That study still forms the core of a work that 
examines the transition from frontier to “scholas- 
tic” conditions in professional training. In its pres- 
ent form, Johnson’s work raises questions that ex- 
tend far beyond the bounds of the local institution 
or the particular state. 

The local picture remains important: a legal 
profession regulated by the “conviviality” of the 
circuit bar through perhaps the 1860s; a university 
interested in acquiring professional schools to pro- 
tect its own position, even while the bar had little 
interest in school education; the transitional work 
of Dean Edwin E. Bryant, building the Wisconsin 
Law School as a lecture hall with law-office atmo- 
sphere (1889-1903); the university’s deliberate 
choice to import the case method (1894) and Har- 
vard product Harry S. Richards (1903); and Dean 
Richards’s long hostility to the more traditional 
Marquette law school (established 1908). 

One theme runs throughout: the mutual auton- 
omy of a “natural” legal profession and a more 
aggressive educational bureaucracy. The univer- 
sity recruited elitist law professors who had little 
contact with practice. The working profession only 
belatedly accepted this design in the 1920s, be- 
_ Cause it then wished to fight competition, not just 
from immigrants or hustling young lawyers, but 
from banks and realtors that handled business for 
individuals. 

Johnson considers but largely rejects the idea 
that the case method implemented a new corpo- 
rate orientation among lawyers. This conclusion 
may be open to argument. It depends on his view 
that advocacy long remained more important than 
counseling businessmen as the characteristic work 
of Wisconsin lawyers. For this to be fully con- 
vincing, we would need concrete data on how late 
the lawyers who argued in court were also the 
prosperous or influential ones. Similarly, the case 
method may well have been scholastic, not modern 
or corporate, but someone should analyze for us 
the evidence about specific implementations of the 
method, as in Wisconsin. Johnson may rely too 
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much on dicta and sallies that some writers have 
offered about the method, when too few have writ- 
ten out their arguments for others to consider. 

The problems that arise about John Dewey and 
progressive education arise here, too. Any argu- 
ment that Dewey transmitted some new corporate 
ideology into education must rest on a close philo- 
sophical analysis of what his texts imply about 
society—not on any allegation that he nursed 
guilty or conspiratorial motives. Arguments about 
the content of progressive education should rest on 
demonstrations about the specific ideas that teach- 
ers implanted while they thought they only en- 
couraged inductive learning. The same applies to 
any idea that the case method presented narrow 
“doctrines,” in contrast to the “principles” con- 
veyed by earlier lecturers. We need to be shown 
just what doctrines and what principles were en- 
tailed in each situation, and we need precise dis- 
tinction between principles and doctrines. For the 
case method, we need also to be given social and 
ideological analyses of the people who sponsored 
the method. With exactly which of their social 
assumptions was the method connected? Into 
what context should we place the mind of someone 
like Richards, aggressively satisfied to work within 
the case method? 

Schooled Lawyers does an excellent job of raising 
these questions, which are ultimately those about 
the relations between cultural institutions and cor- 
porate capitalism. Secure answers will depend on 
a cooperation between conceptual history and the 
new social history. 

l DANIEL H. CALHOUN 
University of California, 
Davis 


PETER R. DECKER. Fortunes and Failures: White-Collar 
Mobility in Nineteenth-Century San Francisco. (Har- 
vard Studies in Urban History.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 336. $20.00. 


Peter R. Decker has succeeded in bringing the 
human element to the New Urban History. For- 
tunes and Failures manages to avoid the quagmire of 
relentless tables and statistical formulas by judi- 
ciously using both. quantitative and. qualitative 
data. Decker’s account thus comes alive through 
the dreams and successes of men such as Levi 
Strauss and the crushed aspirations and anxieties 
of countless other merchants who could not stay 
abreast of change in this dynamic community. 
Decker .has actually written two books about 
San Francisco. The first examines the changing 
social and economic forces that accompanied the 
city’s transformation from a commercial port city 
of 30,000 in 1852 to an industrial metropolis of 
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200,000 in 1880; the second analyzes the occupa- 
tional mobility patterns of native- and foreign- 
born merchants during the same period. His suc- 
cess in analyzing the failure of the merchant elite 
to dominate San Francisco society overshadows 
the weaknesses one may find in his mobility analy- 
sis and illustrates the difficulty of integrating the 
two historical approaches. 

From 1850 through 1880 the San Francisco mer- 
chants waged a futile battle against devastating 
fires, recurring periods of boom and bust, corrupt 
government, lawlessness, and the perceived threats 
by an organized class of city workingmen. Aggres- 
sive actions of the merchant class through various 
associations and the Vigilance Committees of 1851, 
1856, and 1880 enabled them to dominate San 
Francisco society for a time. Their inability to 
control an erratic economy, however, and their 
resistance to the transformation from a com- 
mercial to an industrial society doomed them. By 
1880 the commercial elite in San Francisco had 
given way to an industrial one. 

Decker’s account of white-collar merchant mo- 
bility is an important part of this study. The mer- 
chants, after all, controlled and largely created 
San Francisco society. The results of his analysis 
follow the now-familiar nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can pattern: low rates of residential persistence; 
greater lifetime occupational mobility for white- 
collar workers than for laborers; the development 
of residentially segregated neighborhoods (the 
wealthy in the hills; the poor in the valleys). There 
are also some surprises: merchants, subject to er- 
ratic business cycles, frequently experienced 
downward mobility and often bankruptcy; blue- 
collar workers persisted in the community longer 
than white-collar merchants; and German-born 
merchants experienced greater rates of upward 
mobility and residential stability than their native- 
born counterparts. 

The mobility analyses are, however, somewhat 
less satisfying than Decker’s excellent account of 
social change in San Francisco, As one examines 
the mobility and persistence data, several ques- 
tions arise. First, the miniscule size of certain sam- 
ples employed in this study try one’s confidence. 
For example, the author’s sample for San Fran- 
cisco workers in 1852 and 1880 contain only 669 and 
731 individuals respectively. Moreover, we are 
given'no indication that tests of statistical signifi- 
cance were conducted to determine their level of 
validity. When the data is divided by occupational 
levels, the problem is magnified. A sample of thirty 
workers, for example, is used to generalize about 
low blue-collar mobility in 1850-1880 San Fran- 
cisco. 

Second, as mentioned, the mobility rates of Ger- 
man merchants exceeded those of native-born 
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merchants throughout the period. More than half, 
according to Decker, were German-Jews with 
prior merchant experience. Yet at no point are the 
mobility rates of Germans and German-Jews sepa- 
rated. Several previous studies, including Thomas 
Kessner’s The Golden Door, suggest that a combina- 
tion of first and last names provides a relatively 
accurate means of separating Jews from others in 
the population. The success of the German mer- 
chants makes this differentiation imperative. 

Third, while the occupational divisions em- 
ployed in this study are widely known and ac- 
cepted, they may be misleading as a surrogate for 
status at the white-collar level. It is likely that 
many merchants—particularly those resisting the 
change Decker so thoroughly analyzes—retained 
the same occupations while increasing their in- 
come dramatically. Successful merchants may 
have invested surplus cash in real estate, cable 
cars, or other public and private areas, rather than 
expanding their businesses or turning toward 
manufacturing. The use of income data would add 
an important dimension to this study. 

Peter Decker has made an important first at- 
tempt to combine both statistical and traditional 


. data in studying class differences in mobility rates. 


These differences, he argues, “are too often de- 
scribed only through statistical measures and tech- 
niques. Rarely are they explained within the social 
context in which they occur” (p. 250). This con- 
text, he suggests, includes the hopes and anxieties 
of those whose lives are being measured. It also 
includes the changing social forces in the commu- 
nity in which these workers reside. Fortunes and 
Failures creatively provides both the measurements 
and the social context. In doing so, it tells us much 
about San Francisco society and its merchant elite. 
MICHAEL P. WEBER 
Carnegie- Mellon University 


JAMES P. WALSH, editor. The San Francisco Irish, 
1850-1976. San Francisco: The Irish Literary and 
Historical Society. 1978. Pp. 150. $15.00. 


This slender volume is a by-product of the activi- 
ties of the Irish Literary and Historical Society of 
San Francisco, which has encouraged Irish studies 
since 1945. Most of its nine essays portray phases 
in the lives of some prominent San Franciscans of 
Irish ancestry during the past one hundred years, 
but two articles, by James P. Walsh and George A. 
Colburn, somehow involve Jewish politician Abra- 
ham Ruef, who at the turn of the century master- 
minded the city, and Irish zealot Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, who during the Great Depression ha- 
rangued the country from a Detroit parish. A pref- 
ace by Walsh as editor and a brief introduction by 
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Moses Rischin sketch the historiography of Irish 
immigration and place the ethnic group within the 
larger context of immigration to the United States. 

The sudden rise of San Francisco provided 
unique opportunities for an early flowering of a 
particular political genius of the Irish, and their 
contributions to municipal affairs and state poli- 
tics stand out in the essays. With the vigilance 
committee of 1856 as background, Walsh draws a 
vignette of the first Irish master politician in Cali- 
fornia, David C. Broderick. William A. Bullough 
measures the transitional role of Christopher Au- 
gustine Buckley, the city’s Democratic saloon boss 
during the 1880s, against some of the cultural aspi- 
rations of subsequent reform politicians. The sur- 
vival of Progressivism during the 1920s is stressed 
by Roger W. Lotchin in his article on the lawyer 
John Francis Neylan, who shaped the editorial 
policy of the Hearst organization in favor of mu- 
nicipal ownership of the water and transportation 
systems. Kevin Starr’s essay, presenting Governor 
Jerry Brown as Zen Jesuit, demonstrates the sur- 
- vival of the Irish gift for practical politics. 

The discussion of political activities frequently 
turns with specific attention to the Catholic 
Church and the law and to journalism, education, 
and scholarship in the lives of these San Francisco 
Irish. A third contribution by Walsh discusses Pe- 
ter C. Yorke’s perfunctory service as a regent of the 
University of California in the light of the priest’s 
criticism of 1899 that Irish-Americans were not 
adequately represented in the student body and 
faculty of the state university. The outstanding 
work of quite a different regent of Irish ancestry, 
Garret W. McEnerney, is related by John Riordan 
in an essay detailing the successes of the eminent 
lawyer. Seamus Breatnac surveys the contribution 
of the San Francisco Irish to scholarship, empha- 
sizing the achievements of Robert I. Burns, John 
P. Diggins, and Emmet Larkin. 

A haunting photograph of Seamus Moriarty, 
poet, miner, and gardener in Golden Gate Park, 
evokes the image of the vast number of people 
unrepresented in the book. Their story has yet to 
be told. The articles lack concept and cohesion as 
a collection which could have accounted for the 
San Francisco Irish; references to the “Irish sub- 
culture” or the “‘Irish-Catholic San Francisco 
mind” stimulate one’s interest with the immigrant 
group, but they do not enlighten. Although the 
articles on Yorke, Ruef, and Brown are reprints, 
prominent protagonists, such as Kate Kennedy or 
Denis Kearney, receive no space, and Kearney’s 
name is misspelled the few times it crops up. When 
an article deals only with a segment of a man’s life, 
ambiguity arises, as in the case of Neylan, the 
“San Francisco Irish Progressive; ” who as a regent 
during the loyalty oath fight at the University of 
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California in 1950 was an ardent admirer of Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy. Evidently the printer 
had difficulties with the book. One essay, set in 
larger type than the other contributions, accentu- 
ates the small print of the book, and all articles 
have their share of typographical errors. Despite 
these strictures, the publication will be welcomed 
as a contribution toward understanding the com- 
plexities of ethnic life in San Francisco. 

GUNTHER BARTH 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


GEORGE J. PRPIC. South Slavic Immigration in America. 
(The Immigrant Heritage of America Series.) Bos- 
ton: Twayne. 1978. Pp. 302. $11.95. 


The appearance of South Slavic Immigration in Amer- 
ica by George J. Prpic, a part of Twayne’s Immi- 
grant Heritage of America Series, promises much 
to both the general public and the professional 
historian for a number of reasons. Above all, it 
deals with a rather sizable portion of our popu- 
lation, Americans from southeastern Europe, 
about whom we remain grievously ignorant. While 
the few earlier works in English were either 
sketchy or profiles of single groups, Prpic is obvi- 
ously well equipped by his previous publications to 
write an inclusive outline of South Slavic immigra- 
tion. Also, the introductory statements by both the 
series editor and the author himself of his interest 
in family and women’s history imply that the work 
will cover new ground. On the whole, unfortu- 
nately, these expectations are not realized. 

Admittedly, Prpic has assumed a difficult task— 
a historical survey of a highly fragmented popu- 
lation from a still little-known part of the world. 
The plethora of groups, both ethnic and regional, 
their frequent conflicts, the rather involved and 
complex sociological relationships, and the contin- 
ued paucity of published accounts all make his 
effort.a courageous attempt. These problems and 
others, nevertheless, overwhelm the author, who 
presents a dated and somewhat confusing overview 
of the South Slavs. 

Most troublesome is the work’s structure. The 
book consists of twenty-one chapters of varying 
length, from six to twenty pages, which occasion- 
ally incorporate multiple topics not integrated by 
the titles. A historical continuity does exist, but the 
coverage is highly selective. Insufficient attention, 
for example, is given to immigrant motivation, 
living and working conditions, and the social his- 
tory of the groups in general. While it is true that 
prior research on these topics is still fragmentary, 
Prpic ignores the rich folkloric and anthropologi- 


_ cal literature on his subject. What remains, then, is 
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old-fashioned institutional history, chiefly political 
activity as well as recent religious disputes which 
have rent American Orthodoxy. 

In addition, professional scholars will take issue 
with a number of the author’s specific comments 
and interpretations: our knowledge of the South 
Slavs did not begin with Emily Greene Balch’s 
excellent work (p. 20); John R. Commons is cer- 
tainly no authority on Slavic immigrant adjust- 
ment (p. 81); most Balkan workers were not union- 
ized before 1920 (pp. 89, 157); Joe Magarac, the 
manufactured ‘“‘folk” hero came from a non-Slavic 
originator, not Croatian folklore (pp. 131-132); 
and while we are grateful for his inclusion of Bul- 
garians, Macedonian ethnic consciousness in this 
country is now independent of those ties, and so it 
probably will last longer than that of Serbians, 
Slovenians, and Croatians (p. 254). 

It is clear that, in this age of widespread interest 
in familial antecedents, the author and publisher 
oriented the work more toward the general public 
than the scholarly community. Yet, even with that 
consideration, the work is deficient. Especially re- 
grettable are the absence of any maps of America 
or southeastern Europe, a real failing in the case of 
the latter. Further, the index of four pages is barely 
adequate. While the study is well documented and 
an occasional photograph offers a glimpse of the 
fabric of South Slav American social life, it is not 
likely that the work will appeal to many non- 
scholarly readers. 

VICTOR R..GREENE 
University of Wisconsin—M ilwaukee 


józer miaso. The History of the Education of Polish 
Immigrants in the United States. Translated by Lup- 
WIK KRZYZANOWSKI. (Library of Polish Studies, 
number 6.) New York: Kosciuszko uoundalion: 


1977. Pp. 294. $8.95. 


The stated purpose of The History of the Education of 
Polish Immigrants in the United States is “an attempt 
to show the beginnings, development, and func- 
tioning of the Polish schools in America” (p. 12). 
Consequently, Jézef Miaso limits his work primar- 
ily to the dual areas of curricular growth and 
ethnic parochial schools. He argues that education 
among Polish-Americans grew slowly because of a 
combination of the nonliterate traditions of the 
Polish peasantry and the economic realities requir- 
ing immigrant children.to enter the labor market 
at an early age. Furthermore, those who wished to 
preserve their Polish heritage were faced with a 
choice between public schools offering no Polish 
studies or parochial schools catering to these cul- 
tural needs but charging a tuition which strained 
family finances. 
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Miaso maintains that early parochial schools 
differed little from elementary schools in parti- 


. tioned Poland. Science and physical education 


were completely neglected while the level of in- 
struction in the English language and American 
history remained low. Teaching methods seldom 
progressed beyond rote memorization with no at- 
tempt to stimulate thought. Despite these criti- 
cisms, however, Miaso feels that parochial educa- 
tion did serve a vital function as a central 
sociocultural institution for the maintenance of 
community solidarity. Miaso maintains that such 
schools saved Polish-American youth from illiter- 
acy and “‘denationalization,” yet beyond the con- 
fines of the ethnic community such an education 
was of limited use. 

The author views the end of World War I as a 
dividing point after which Polish-Americans began 
to orient themselves less toward Poland and more 
toward their American environment. The depres- 
sion sparked an exodus of students from parochial 
to secular schools that helped to fracture the bonds 
of ethnic isolation. ` 

Miaso’s book is well conceived and rests upon a 
firm foundation of archival research. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat limited due to its concentration on 
curricula and parochial schools. A further limita- 
tion is its age. Since its first publication in Poland 
in 1970 several other sources have become avail- 
able. Researchers in the field would do well to 
complement Miaso by reference to dissertations by 
Ladislas Siekaniec (“The Polish Contribution to 
Early American Education, 1608-1865” [1976]), 
who deals in more detail with the antebellum pe- 
riod, and William J. Galush (“Forming Polonia: A 
Study of Four Polish-American Communities, 
1890-1940,” University of Minnesota, 1975), who 
deals with the relationship of education to immi- 
grant mobility during the period of the New Immi- 
gration. 

JAMES'S. PULA 
University of Maryland 


CAROLINE GOLAB. ZJmmigrant Destinations. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University Press. 1977. Pp. x, 246. 
$15.00. 


Caroline Golab has written an insightful work on 
the motives and settlement patterns of Polish im- 
migrants. In the process she offers much informa- 
tion on other newcomers as well. Her locale is 
Philadelphia between 1880 and 1920, a time of 
large-scale immigration from eastern and southern 
Europe to that port city. 

The author argues that Polish immigration was 
essentially economic. Most migrants were peas- 
ants from an overcrowded land, young men eager 
to earn and then return enriched to their old vil- 
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lages. Within an “Atlantic economy,” they were 
migrant laborers who sought maximum income 
and came to America by choice. Their settlement 
pattern in Philadelphia reflected their goals: 
twelve enclaves shared with natives and other new 
immigrants adjacent to their workplaces. i 
Yet Philadelphia was not an appropriate desti- 
nation for Poles. The city was large but old, with 
many medium and small industries requiring spe- 
cialized skills. The young peasants had muscle and 
will, but most could do only unskilled labor. The 
simultaneous arrival of thousands of Italians and 
east European Jews made the Polish situation 
worse. Like the Slavs, the Italians were typically 
young men of agrarian background seeking tempo- 
rary employment. Through a padrone system of 
labor contractors many jobs requiring unskilled 
labor came under Italian control. Ethnic stereo- 
types favored Poles in the local steel industry, but 
the modest number of such jobs led most to seek 
work in other localities. Transience characterized 
the community, with perhaps one out of five per- 
sons leaving each year. Somewhat more stable 
were professionals and petty entrepreneurs, who 


often led the parishes and ran the few ethnic busi-, 


nesses. 

The author has done extensive research and 
presents her material with clarity and style. Charts 
and maps summarize information drawn from city 
directories and parish and official records. Com- 
parisons with Italian and Jewish patterns of mobil- 
ity and job holding give a wider scope to the work. 
The immigrants emerge as persons of purpose and 
calculation, with the Poles and Italians firmly ori- 
ented towards a return to home abroad. 

The work raises some questions unperceived by 
Golab. Could the numerous but small settlements 
have adversely affected occupational mobility for 
ambitious Poles? Polish-speaking Jews seem to 
have perpetuated a commercial dominance which 
declined in other, more concentrated colonies. The 
slogan Swój do swego (“Buy from your own”) in 
advertisements in the ethnic press across the na- 
tion was one symbol of a drive for community. A 
basic community institution was the mutual aid 
society, which had an important economic func- 
tion. Even small settlements would have one or 
more, and the effect of membership on residential 
stability in such a transient group would merit 
investigation. One other minor point is the perpet- 
uation of the myth of the leadership role of the 
priest. The author passes over recent work by Vic- 
tor Greene and me noting the presence of lay 
initiative in parish and society and relies instead 
on filiopietistic biographies of clerics. 

The book has great merit and should be read by 
all scholars concerned with immigration. 

WILLIAM J. GALUSH 
Loyola University, Chicago 
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HAROLD X. CONNOLLY. A Ghetto Grows in Brooklyn. 
New York: New York University Press. 1977. Pp. 
xv, 248. $15.00. 


A Ghetto Grows in Brooklyn is a chronicle of three 
hundred years of the black presence in Brooklyn, 
New York. Almost as much space is given to the 
post-1g40 period as to the earlier three centuries. 
The book fails to meet the general standards of 
black community historiography established in the 
last fifteen years by studies of New York, Harlem, 
Chicago, Detroit, New Orleans, and Cleveland. 
Instead it consists mostly of short, impressionistic, 
topical essays. The 186 pages of text (excluding 
notes and maps) are divided into eleven chapters, 
a conclusion, and an epilogue, which are further 
divided into fifty-eight sub-headings within chap- 
ters. Essentially mini-essays, the topics in the pre- 
1940 period focus on slavery, prominent blacks, 
churches, schools, and so forth. The post-1940 nar- 
rative focuses on the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, its 
demographic changes, election of black officials, 
and problems in employment, housing, health 
care, and education. Harold X. Connolly con- 
cludes that the failure of federal programs in Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant “suggests that neither progress 
nor even stability has come to urban blacks during 
the past three-quarters of a century” (p. 228). 

Connolly must be credited with tackling a difi- 
cult topic; New York City generally, and Brooklyn 
in particular, have been avoided as areas of inquiry 
by historians. Problems of size, complexity, and 
diversity have led historians to seek more manage- 
able topics. Connolly’s weakness, however, lies 
precisely in his failure to deal with Brooklyn—its 
size, complexity, and diversity; he has not solved 
the problem of how to study blacks in Brooklyn. 
What is the proper frame of reference—neighbor- 
hood or borough or city? What is the relationship 
of urban sectors to the whole? What kinds of local 
autonomy exist and how important are they? How 
does one examine local business or employment or 
institutions in a city with relatively inexpensive 
and accessible mass transportation? 

Connolly’s discussion of the black community 
itself is also weak. It is a record of leaders and the 
founding of institutions with scant analysis. No- 
where does he provide an adequate overview of the 
community—its institutions, structure, issues, ide- 
ology, or life style. There are no discussions of the 
dynamics of class or ideology or how the commu- 
nity dealt with change, in-migration, or growth. 
And most surprisingly, the long discussion on con- 
temporary black politics ignores the well-pub- . 
licized factional struggles among Brooklyn blacks. 

Overall, this is local history, erratically chroni- 
cled. 

DAVID M. KATZMAN 
University of Kansas 
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THOMAS LEE PHILPOTT. The Slum and the Ghetto: 
Neighborhood Deterioration and Middle-Class Reform, 
Chicago, 1880-1930. (The Urban Life in America 
Series.) New York: Oxford University Press. 1978. 
Pp. xxiv, 428. $17.95. 


Chicago’s tenements have never lacked publicity. 
Low-income families in dilapidated dwellings were 
featured in Hull-House Maps and Papers, Robert 
Hunter’s Tenement Conditions in Chicago, Louis 
Wirth’s The Ghetto, Edith Abbott’s The Tenements of 
Chicago, and St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton’s 
Black Metropolis. More recently, Allan Spear and 
William Tuttle, Jr., probed the consequences of 
black confinement, while others have looked at 
immigrant mobility. There are comparable mono- 
graphs on the immigrant or black experience in 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. In all these places, blacks 
faced special barriers while immigrants were rela- 
tively free to move upward and outward as their 
perseverance, skill, and money dictated. “The 
color line,” noted Abbott in 1936, “‘as it appears in 
the problem of Chicago and of every other north- 
ern city, is too important to be overlooked. ” 

Thomas Lee Philpott takes a long, hard look at 
Chicago’s color line in housing. His impressive 

` study of neighborhood deterioration and housing 
reform from George Pullman’s day to the New 
Deal juxtaposes the immigrant and black experi- 
ences and explores the private views of reformers 
on the “colored question.” His evidence is over- 
whelming, his conclusion sobering. “To keep 
blacks at a distance socially, Chicagoans segre- 
gated them spatially” (p. 119). Whatever their 
other differences, foreign and native-born, Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, rich and poor, conservatives and re- 
formers were partners in this united white front. 
The Slum and the Ghetto is a powerful riposte to those 
who wonder why blacks failed to emulate the im- 
migrant trek from tenements to suburbs in two 
generations. 

Ethnic clustering in the tenement district, Phil- 
pott argues, was temporary and voluntary. No 
group monopolized a neighborhood, there was 
steady turnover, and every group had members 
living outside the area. Blacks, less than 2 percent 
of the population in 1900 and nearly 7 percent by 
1930, occupied a long corridor bounded by railroad 
tracks and an elevated line. After the 1919 riot, 
they took over contiguous neighborhoods vacated 
by white flight. Black Belt residents paid higher 
rents for worse quarters than did immigrants; they 
took in more boarders and had to tolerate the 
city’s vice district. Intimidation and violence kept 
nine-tenths of the Negroes in areas over 80 percent 
black. “No immigrant group was, or ever had 
been, so impacted” (p. 142). 
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Social reformers and civic-minded businessmen 
tackled the housing problem with conferences and 
surveys, a Municipal Lodging House, tenement 
ordinances, and a-variety of organizations. They 
were impotent in the face of white property own- 
ers’ associations and the segregationists’ born- 
again discovery of restrictive covenants. In the 
post-riot decade, however, philanthropists built 
the first large housing projects, two for whites and 
one in the Black Belt. Not all reformers thought 
low-income housing need yield a profit, but they 
agreed that reconstruction and increased social 
services were the best they could do for blacks. 

The author’s righteous stance for integration 
and public housing results in harsh judgments of 
reformers who failed to see the light in the years 
between 1880 and 1930. Thus, Julius Rosenwald 
and financiers behind the housing projects are 
guilty of “privatism and racism” (p. 205), while 
Jane Addams and Mary McDowell are faulted 
because “they did not advocate integration” (p. 
299). Unfortunately, this carefully researched 
book, which bristles with lot sizes, room dimen- 
sions, and rent structures, does not systematically 
examine ownership or profit margins in either im- 
migrant or black tenements. Yet Philpott sustains 
his important thesis. The Slum and the Ghetio should 
be required reading for policy makers today. 

LOUISE C. WADE 
University of Oregon 


GORDON W. KIRK, JR. The Promise of American Life: 
Social Mobility in a Nineteenth-Century Immigrant Com- 
munily, Holland, Michigan, 1847-1894. (Memoirs of 
the American Philosophical Society, number 124.) 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society. 
1978. Pp. 164. Paper $8.00. 


Gordon W. Kirk, Jr.’s The Promise of American Life 
is, I suspect, one of the last of a breed of mono- 
graphs which have dealt with social mobility at the 
community level. Some years ago a prominent so- 
ciologist made the pronouncement that the topic 
no longer held much interest for his discipline. If 
the current trends in historiography are any guide, 
historians have also grown weary of it. 

To be fair to Kirk, out of the half dozen or so 
monographs which have been published on social 
mobility, his effort is a good deal more satisfactory 
than most. He follows a familiar path with chap- 
ters on change in the occupational and economic 
structure of Holland, and with intra- and inter- 
generational mobility. The results, carefully in- 
tegrated into both the sociological and historical 
literature, show that the frontier experience had 
greater influence upon rates of mobility than did 
either urbanization or industrialization. As a work 
of historical sociology, which is what it is intended 
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to be, the book is a solid contribution. However, its 
long publication delay precludes citations later 
than 1974 and the similar use of multi-variate sta- 
tistical techniques, which are now widely avail- 
able. 

As a work of history, unfortunately, The Promise 
of American Life has all the faults that have from 
time to time been found with this type of study. It 
is narrow in scope, written in a flat, awkward, 
pedestrian style, and because of the author’s con- 
cern with technique, the narrative is drained of 
almost everything else of potential interest. The 
reader cries out for more information about the 
people who lived in the town and on the farm and 
about Holland’s institutions and politics, business, 
and industrial life. 

As Kirk points out, Holland is representative, of 
a large number of ethnically homogeneous and 
rurally oriented communities in the midwest. It 
would seem therefore that such a community de- 
serves a monograph combining fine-tuned detail 
and extensive documentation with extensive data 
culled from census manuscripts. 

The Promise of American Life is a product of the 
early years of the historian’s brush with social 
science methodology. Since then a number of com- 
munity studies have appeared (for instance those 
by Dawley, Bodnar, and Doyle) that place less 
stress on the mechanics of change in the social 
structure of communities and more on the effect 
these changes made on ideology, community cohe- 
siveness, and working conditions. To be sure, his- 
torians should publish work that is methodologi- 
cally oriented, but an article in a specialist journal 
is a more suitable vehicle than an monograph. 

MARK FRIEDBERGER 
Newberry Library 


THOMAS MONROE PITKIN and FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
The Black Hand: A Chapter in Ethnic Crime. Totowa, 
N.J.: Littlefield) Adams and Company. 1977. Pp. 


274. $4.95. 


Mystification continues to be the major response 
to criminal activity that has foreign roots. Ameri- 
cans are perhaps most familiar with the Mafia, 
usually described as a sinister and secret inter- 
national terrorist organization with world-wide 
links. This volume is a study of the activities of La 
Mano Nera, which began as an extortionist organi- 
zation in New York early in the century. Whatever 
the terms used to describe such criminal organiza- 
tions, they all followed the code of omertà, refusing 
to divulge their operations and instilling such fear 
in their victims that the police seemed powerless to 
control their activities. America’s Italian neighbor- 
hoods were victimized by variants of Calabria’s 
older Onorata Società, the Neapolitan Camorra, and 
the Black Hand. 
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The authors do a workmanlike job of describing 
the operations of the Black Hand. There are other 
considerations, however, that also ought to cap- 
ture the attention of the historian of crime. The 
new psychohistory offers us invaluable insights 
about the unconscious, often disguised, emotional 
fall-out and psychological deficits which developed 
in the lives of America’s foreign criminals. But 
immigration specialists still want to go over and 
over such subjects as social mobility, the role of 
politicians and the police, immigration legislation, 
educational deprivation, and financial! disabilities. 
Instead, one needs analysis of the motivations (es- 
pecially psychiatric ones) of the members of ethnic 
groups who became criminals. In other words, we 
ought to move beyond material considerations to- 
ward the scrutiny of feelings and moods that re- 
main ignored but that influence human behavior 
massively. 

The authors make the point that the Black Hand 
had a life of its own, that it was unencumbered by 
the legacies of the Neapolitan Camorra or Sicilian 
Mafia. Perhaps this was so at the inter-personal 
level, but intrapsychically the first and second gen- 
eration hoods who oozed upward from America’s 
ghetto streets bear many of the same character- 
istics. 

This book makes its most important contribu- 
tion as a study of the indigenous origins of a partic- 
ular branch of organized crime. It also serves as a 
reminder that the vast majority of American Ital- 
ians remained law-abiding citizens who sought to 
be clear of the stigma of criminality. (As early as 
1907 Chicago Italians organized a White Hand 
Society to fight the Black Hand.) Americans still 
find it hard to believe that crime could have been 
encouraged here at home in their corruptly gov- 
erned cities, filled with temptations for amassing 
illegal profit. Thus, the alien nature of a Mafia 
mythology continues to satisfy the country’s naive 
need for a scapegoat, fulfilling the wish that sin has 
come only from abroad. 

ANDREW ROLLE 
Occidental College 


DANIEL T. RODGERS. The Work Ethic in Industrial 
America, 1850-1920. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 300. $15.00. 


The work ethic has occupied a large place in 
American thought, although, until recently, histo- 
rians have tended to slight its importance in favor 
of exploring such related subjects as success and 
mobility. Perhaps the very pervasiveness of the 
work ethic has been responsible for this oversight, 
convincing us that our feelings about work are not 
susceptible to historical analysis—that work and 
its compulsions have always been with us in more 
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or less the same form, and that they will always 
remain so. Happily, as Daniel T. Rodgers’s mono- 
graph on the work ethic in industrial America 
demonstrates, this is a subject well worth explor- 
ing. Rodgers sets his book between the years 1850 
and 1920, roughly the period in which industrial- 
ization transformed American life to the point 
where an economy of general abundance (and ex- 
cessive consumerism) became possible. This was a 
period, he argues, when the inherent con- 
tradictions between various elements of the work 
ethic were exacerbated by rapidly changing labor 
conditions. The result was an erosion of the ascetic 
character of the work ethic and a gradual turn 
toward the “noisy gospel of play.” A second char- 
acteristic of writing about work in this time was 
the growing tendency to attach a generalized and 
vague belief in the moral importance of work to 
various popular causes: women’s rights, industrial 
unionism, and various progressive causes. Rodgers 
contends that the effect of these changes was to 
consign the work ethic to a less central place in the 
hierarchy of American values. 


‘In the first of three sections, the author touches 
on a variety of labor-related movements, describ- 
ing how they used the work ethic as an explanation 
and justification for their programs. These in- 
cluded the cooperative movement, industrial de- 
mocracy, and profit-sharing plans. Their failure, 
together with criticisms directed by a variety of 
reformers against mechanization, led to a growing 
belief that leisure should be the source of happi- 
ness and fulfillment. In his subsequent section on 
play and repose, Rodgers suggests that doubt— 
and perhaps realism about the nature of industrial 
laboring conditions—-persuaded middle-class 
writers to develop a new social literature advising 
rest, relaxation, and exercise as antidotes to alien- 
ating work. A final section on industrial wage ear- 
ners, women, and politicians is a critical dis- 
cussion of the uses and misuses of the work ethic in 
discussions of political and social change around 
the turn of the century. Thus, he concludes, as the 
relationship of individuals to their labor changed, 
the work ethic became a more confusing, abstract, 
and irrelevant part of the arguments that raged 
during the period. In a sense this picture of a 
diminished role of the work ethic is true, and 
Rodgers makes an interesting case for it. But, 
while the intrusion of the work ethic into some 
discussions may not have been particularly fruit- 
ful, it remains true that the work ethic and ideas 
related to it were at the center of the great Progres- 
sive debate over the nature of the modern indus- 
trial order. 


JAMES B. GILBERT 
University of Maryland 
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RICHARD P. HORWITZ. Anthropology toward History: 
Culture and Work in a 19th—-Century Maine Town. Mid- 
dletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1978. 
Pp. xiii, 197. $14.00. 


Ancording to anthropologist Anthony F. C. Wal- 
lace, quoted on the book jacket, this study of occu- 
pational categories in Winthrop, Maine between 
1820 and 1850 “represents a major innovation com- 
bining both rigorous historiography with the con- 
ceptual apparatus of ethnoscience as developed in 
recent years by cultural anthropology.” Despite 
this large claim, historians will be disappointed 
with Richard P. Horwitz’s awed but interesting 
experiment. 

Although the jargon and level of abstraction are 
excessive at times, the author’s presentation of the 
conceptual apparatus and his own approach to the 
case study in chapters one through three are not 
the problem. Historians can benefit from reading 
his argument for semantic analysis and, specifi- 
cally, for systematic investigation of the rules by 
which groups of nineteenth-century Americans 
“catalogued” themselves. The relation between 
Horwitz’s methodological prescriptions and his 
historical description is less clear, but he seems to 
have read his sources carefully. His analysis of how 
major occupational groups—farmers, farm help, 
mechanics, workingmen, gentlemen, businessmen, 
and professional men—are characterized in news- 
papers, sermons, local histories, memoirs, and so 
on offers few surprises to anyone familiar with 
such characterization in other antebellum commu- 
nities. 

What must surprise any social historian is Hor- 
witz’s failure to discuss the limitations of his pre- 
sumption that these sources will provide’ a suf- 
ficient picture of how Winthrop’s residents-— 
regardless of the nongeographical groups to which 
they belonged—characterized their own and oth- 
ers’ occupations. He never asks, for example, 
whether those who contributed articles or letters to 
his most heavily used source, The Maine Farmer, 
represented the perspectives of all major categories 
of agricultural workers. His own evidence suggests 
they do not. He illustrates his “paradigm” of the 
farmers’ world with an 1833 address which classi- 
fied subsistence farmers with “part-time farmers” 
because, the speaker “accused, idleness was their 
other pursuit” (p. 45). Horwitz merely remarks 
that “residents apparently tolerated quite a bit of 
variation in the use of the label.” He never asks 
how subsistence farmers may have categorized 
themselves. Similarly, his chapter on farm help 
claims “common notions about their character” 
based largely on unflattering descriptions in The 
Maine Farmer (p. 56). The general bias of Horwitz’s 
sources toward the limited range of respectable 
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opinion has some exceptions, such as the com- 
plaints of a few factory girls about depictions of 
their motives. But he does not go beyond such 
conflicts of perspective within his sources to ask 
whether and why some perspectives may remain 
unrepresented. He simply presumes, uncritically, 
that the town was the most important social and 
cultural unit for all of its residents and so consti- 
tuted their dominant “communicative commu- 
nity” (p. 29). 

Horwitz believes that “a study which combines 


the qualitative analysis of cognition and the statis- - 


tical analysis of behavior would achieve better re- 
sults than either analysis alone” (p. 132). His own 
book would have been improved by pursuing that 
combination at least to the extent of providing 
quantitative checks on measurable general- 
izations, especially those which seem closer to 
myth than reality. The relative size, prosperity (as 
measured by real property), and other traits of his 
different occupational groups could have been de- 
termined so easily through the manuscript census 
of 1850 for this town with a total population of only 
2,154. 

Horwitz has provided in chapters four through 
nine a useful survey and much enjoyable illustra- 
tion of certain antebellum perspectives on major 
occupational groups. However, this attempt at em- 
pirical demonstration of the usefulness of ethno- 
science for historians offers too few fresh insights 
and too uncritical an approach to validation of old 
ones to win many converts to the elaborate meth- 
odology. 

CLYDE GRIFFEN 
Vassar College 


HENRY D. SHAPIRO. Appalachia on Our Mind: The 
Southern Mountains and Mountaineers in the American 
Consciousness, 1870~1920. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1978. Pp. xxi, 376. $16.00. 


In the next twenty years many readers will check 
Henry Shapiro’s book out of libraries expecting to 
find detail regarding the land and the people of 
Appalachia at the turn of the century. They will be 
disappointed. This is not an investigation of a 
region but rather of the idea of a region. The 
subject is not Appalachia but Appalachia on our 
mind. The intellectual history that results is first- 
rate if, in places, rather ponderous and hard to 
understand with one reading. As might be ex- 
pected since the real subject is the American con- 
sciousness, we learn much about national charac- 
ter, national purpose, regionalism, economic 
development, philanthropy, literary style, and the 
meaning of progress. 

What made the Southern Appalachian moun- 
tains and mountaineers an important concern of 
the American mind between 1870 and 1920 was 
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what Shapiro calls the area’s “otherness.” This 
was, we are told repeatedly, “a strange land in- 
habited by a peculiar people.” The mountain 
whites (the book is not about black people in the 
region) were, by the standards of the rest of the 
nation, old-fashioned, behind the times, and un- 
progressive. The next question, and the tension 
around which most of the book turns, is whether 
this otherness was good or bad. Local-color 
writers, who discovered Appalachia’s difference 
after the Civil War, felt the place quaint and pic- 
turesque but disturbingly backward. The moun- 
tain girls of Mary Noailles Murfree’s short stories 
were not permitted to marry the ‘‘outsiders”’ who 
loved them. The Protestant churches of the late 
nineteenth century did not even find quaintness in 
Appalachia. In the eyes of the missionaries, the 
mountain people were squalid, degenerate, and 
badly in need of salvation. This idea, Shapiro 
points out, was self-serving in that it created a 
vacuum for the churches to fill. Through faith the 
savages could be civilized and lifted into the bless- 
ings of modern American life. The same per- 
spective colored the vision of those who would lift 
the mountain South economically. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, although not within the chrono- 
logical limits of the book, represents the culmina- 
tion of the efforts to redeem Appalachia. 

Others were not sure about either the degener- 
acy of the Appalachian people or the beneficence 
of modern America. William Goodell Frost, presi- 
dent after 1893 of Berea College in Kentucky and 
the subject of a Shapiro chapter, pioneered the 
viewpoint that different was not necessarily dis- 
advantaged. Frost saw the mountaineers as heirs 
to the strengths and values of pioneers. He under- 
stood the potential asset to a nation that was be- 
coming increasingly urban, industrialized, and 
peopled by immigrants. And Frost went further to 
question the idea of a homogeneous “national” 
civilization and character. What was wrong, Frost 
wondered, with diversity? Why not accept, cher- 
ish, and develop the difference of the mountain 
people, if that difference meant an exciting native 
tradition of crafts and folk culture and a close-to- 
nature lifestyle that some might find a desirable 
alternative to that in city slums? 

Shapiro’s final two chapters concern the revival 
of handcrafts and folk singing in Appalachia. But 
as we should expect by this stage of the book, the 
author is hardly concerned with a listing of festi- 
vals and exhibits. His subject is what the discovery 
of a regionally oriented folk culture means for 
America’s conception of itself as a nation and a 
society. 

RODERICK NASH 
University of Caltfornia, 
Santa Barbara 
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TENNANT $. MCWILLIAMS. Hannis Taylor: The New 
Southerner as an American. University: University of 
Alabama Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 163. $11.75. 


Hannis Taylor (1851-1922) was a Mobile lawyer, 
author of books on constitutional history and other 
legal treatises, U.S. minister to Madrid during the 
second Cleveland administration, a spread-eagle 
imperialist, candidate for Congress, a Republican 
convert and friend of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
finally a Washington attorney who served occa- 
sionally on diplomatic claims and arbitration com- 
missions, 

Son of a ne’er-do-well North Carolina business- 
man, Taylor worked his way into Mobile’s, then 
Washington’s elite. He was committed to indus- 
trial progress, efficiency in government, and the 
advancement of “Anglo-Saxon” imperial] destiny. 
In virtually all aspects of his career, however, Tay- 
lor was ambitious, shifty, egotistical, and frus- 
trated. His priricipal legal writings were deriva- 
tive; parts were actually plagiarized. As minister 
in Madrid, he gradually came to favor intervention 
in the Cuban revolution and balked at Cleveland’s 
policy of neutrality. Cleveland regarded him as a 
poor diplomat, although perhaps unjustly, for 
Taylor was able to perform valuable claims work. 
for Americans. In 1898, sensing political capital in 
his early advocacy of war with Spain, he chal- 
lenged his home district’s Democratic congress- 
man for the party’s nomination. Although he 
adopted the free silver issue in order to appeal to 
farmers within the district above Mobile, he was 
rejected. A second forlorn challenge, followed by a 
pathetic attempt to secure the presidency of the 
University of Alabama, sent him to Washington, 
the Republican party, and shameless but seldom 
requited wooing of President Roosevelt. (Taylor 
once sent a moose head to the president; it was 
politely returned.) 

Taylor was a model “New South” optimist and 
exemplar of Southern  progressivism’s pre- 
occupation with race and governmental efficiency. 
He was unrepresentative of his region as an out- 
ward-looking urbanite who did not share rural 
southerners’ suspicion of overseas expansion and 
as an advocate of a two-party South. Otherwise it 
is not entirely clear what the author means by the 
book’s subtitle, “New Southerner as an Ameri- 
can.” 

Professor McWilliams has lavished meticulous 
labor upon his not-very-important subject. There 
being no Hannis Taylor papers, he has in effect 
created a collection through his own correspon- 
dence with descendants and careful searching of 
Taylor’s correspondents’ papers. The organization 
of the book is sensible, the prose simple and clear. 
Taylor deserves only the eighty-nine pages of text 
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in this small volume. The text is almost over- 
whelmed by prodigious scholarly paraphernalia, 
however: forty pages of notes, thirty-one of bibliog- 
raphy, and an eleven-page index. 
JACK TEMPLE KIRBY 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


JOHN a. JAMES. Money and Capital Markets in Post- 
bellum America. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 293. $16.00. 


John A. James’s new book is a welcome addition to 
the growing body of scholarship on nineteenth- 
century capital markets. In addition to a dis- 
cussion of the structure and performance of the 
American banking system and postbellum capital 
markets, James also offers new evidence on the 
decline of interregional interest rate differentials in 
the years before the Federal Reserve Act. 

The first three chapters are devoted to a detailed 
examination of the nation’s banks as they operated 
under the National Banking Acts of 1863 and 1864. 
The decline and subsequent resurgence of state 
banking is analyzed as well as the growing impor- 
tance of demand deposits in the money supply. 
Chapter two focuses on the kinds of credit in- 
struments available in the late nineteenth century 
and the fashion in which banks were able to man- 
age their portfolio of earning assets. 

As a prologue to his discussion of capital mobil- 
ity, James examines the correspondent banking 
system. He describes the American banking sys- 
tem as an integrated whole, despite prohibitions 
against nationwide branching. ‘‘Rural banks,” he 
contends, “were not isolated and unconnected en- 
tities; rather they were part of a widespread and 
intricate network linking city and country banks 
known as the correspondent banking system, 
which facilitated the flow of capital between re- 
gions” (p. 95). 

Chapters five and six are more analytical, exam- 
ining the fashion in which the interregional flow of 
funds took place and presenting an explanation for 
the decline in interregional interest rate differen- 
tials. The long-term capital flow was from east to 
west, that is, from areas with low interest rates to 
those with higher rates. Because of the “‘pyramid- 
ing” of reserves which characterized the national 
banking system and the tendency of country banks 
to maintain city balances, the flow of short-term 
capital was from west to east, or more specifically 
to the New York money market. The latter city’s 
banks thus acted as gigantic conduits of loanable 
funds, collecting the inflow of short-term capital 
and diffusing these funds throughout the country. 
This reallocation process was accomplished by in- 
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terbank borrowing, direct interregional lending, 
eastern purchases of western bank stock, and the 
growth of the commercial paper market. 

James devotes the final chapter to a consid- 
eration of converging interregional interest rates. 
He rejects the assertion of Lance Davis that the 
spread of the commercial paper market was re- 
sponsible for a narrowing of interest rate differen- 
tials by pointing out that the temporal and geo- 
graphic pattern of interest rate movements is not 
consistent with expansion of the commercial paper 
market. James looks more favorably upon Richard 
Sylla’s contention that a decline in the monopoly 
power of national banks accounted for a large part 
of the decline in interest rate differentials. But he 
rejects Sylla’s hypothesis that the lowering of capi- 
tal requirements for national banks by the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900 was responsible for an in- 
crease in the number of banks and a decline in 
monopoly power. Instead, argues James, growth of 
state banks and, to a lesser extent, private banks 
increased competition and reduced interest rates. 

James has produced a solid, professional work 
which makes up in usefulness what it may lack in 
style and imagination. For scholars who would 
understand the functioning of money and capital 
markets in the late nineteenth century this work is 
required reading. 

DONALD R. ADAMS, JR. 
Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


GEORGE LISKA. Career of Empire: America and Imperial 
Expansion over Land and Sea. (Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research, School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies, Johns Hopkins University.) 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1978. 
Pp. xi, 360. $17.95. 


This volume, the latest in George Liska’s growing 
list of analytical studies of America’s relationship 
to a changing world, traces the career of the 
United States as an imperial nation. It establishes 
a framework for understanding the American ex- 
perience in territorial, strategic, and economic ex- 
pansion by sketching the rise and decline of both 
the Roman and British empires. These two prece- 
dents suggest that empires, in their exercise of 
power, require an original drive dictated by the 
quest for security—perhaps even survival—and 
subsidiary drives which explain why empires con- 
tinue to expand after the original requirements 
have been achieved. The movement of Rome and 
Britain beyond their core empires, Liska explains, 
resulted largely from the desire either to ensure the 
security of the core or to satisfy the expansive 
dispositions of dependent peripheral actors. At 
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times the latter drive reflected internal pressures 
for continuing expansion to achieve domestic sta- 
bility in the absence of external dangers. The re- 
sultant expansionist policies generally revealed an 
interplay between strategic and economic factors, 
between security requirements and sustenance 
needs. The decline of both the Roman and the 
British empires, Liska finds, resulted from dis- 
proportionally petty challenges that earlier they 
had withstood with apparent ease. 

Quite reasonably, the author finds the initial 
external threat that led to an American imperial 
mentality in the overland encirclement by the 
French. British effort removed that danger by 
1763. In achieving independence twenty years 
later, the United States failed to annex Canada, 
but in time Americans discovered that Canada 
was too small a threat to make the cost of separat- 
ing that region from the British Empire worth- 
while. Until the 1840s both the domestic and ex- 
ternal conditions of the United States discouraged 
further territorial expansion. When the country at 
last completed its core empire with the annexation 
of Texas, Oregon, New Mexico, California, and 
Hawaii, it held an exalted position in the New 
World; it viewed its Spanish and Mexican antago- 
nists with condescension. Still, continental expan- 
sion was in part the product of fear—worry over 
British, French, or Japanese designs on Texas, 
Oregon, California, and Hawaii. If the fears were 
exaggerated, the denial of these acquisitions to the 
United States would have altered the country’s 
development considerably. Subsequent move- 
ments beyond the core empire, beginning with the 
Philippines in the late nineteenth century, resulted 
from concepts of manifest destiny, the revised 
Monroe Doctrine, the new principle of the Open 
Door, and, adds Liska, delusions. In explaining 
the growth of the American empire the author 
emphasizes the pressures for expansion; except in 
genera! terms he ignores the evolution of ends. 

America’s effort to manage the postwar recon- 
struction of Europe proved to be only the begin- 
ning of a new world role which ultimately assumed 
the form of a global defense structure and a world- 
wide informal empire of trade and investment. 
Expansion flowed partially from a perceived global 
threat centering in the USSR and partially from a 
desire to strengthen the postwar world economy 
through international commercial and monetary 
arrangements. In the process, the United States 
brought three traditionally resistant powers into 
the American system—Germany, Japan, and Brit- 
ain. The American free trade empire culminated 
in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and the sub- © 
sequent rounds of tariff reductions. The most con- 
spicuous element, in the expansion of American 
trade and investment were the American-based 
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international corporations. In time the multi- 
nationals demonstrated the inability of American 
corporations to compete abroad. The mounting 
trade deficits of the 1970s levied exorbitant costs on 
American trade and defense policies. The Vietnam 
war broke the ascendancy of those who had maxi- 
mized the nation’s power and influence in world 
affairs—the imperial presidents, the unified mili- 
tary and bureaucratic leadership that organized 
and managed the imperial structure, and the polit- 
ical, scientific, and economic elite whose expertise 
had been essential for the imperial effort. As with 
Rome and Britain, a small war with its heavy costs 
sent imperial American power and influence into 
decline. Liska’s syntax, if complex, does not im- 
pede the discovery of his laudable insights, but the 
book’s detail, repetition, and digressions have 
lengthened it without elucidating its many impor- 
tant and exciting themes. 

NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 

University of Virginia 


FREDERICK S. HARROD. Manning the New Navy: The 
Development of a Modern Naval Enlisted Force, 1899- 
1940. (Contributions in American History, number 
68.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. 
xi, 276. $18.95. 


The most neglected of all American minorities, the 
Navy enlisted man, is beginning to get some be- 
lated historiographical attention. Frederick S. 
Harrod traces changes in policies relating to the 
Navy enlisted man during the first forty years of 
this century. 

Spurred by the need for large numbers of 
“sailor-technicians” to man the modern fleet, the 
Navy began using public relations techniques to 
draw fresh manpower from the interior of the 
country instead of from the seacoast. This brought 
in a better class of men and made the service more 
truly representative of the nation as a whole. To 
prepare these men for their duties, special schools 
and correspéndence courses were established, 
making the Navy ‘ta major educational estab- 
lishment” (p. 167). With bigger ships and more 
space the Navy was able to introduce such com- 
forts as bunks, lockers, laundries, dishwashers, as 
well as improved lighting, ventilation, and messing 
arrangements. Sports were emphasized as a 
healthy and appropriate form of recreation. Mod- 
est pay increases, bonuses, new ratings, and a 
clothing allowance made Navy life more attractive. 
The military justice system was modernized, and 
there was a tendency toward clemency for first 
offenders. As a result of these changes, writes Har- 
rod, by the 1g20s and 1930s the Navy “had devel- 
oped a career enlisted force for the first time in its 
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history: reenlistment rates were high, desertion 
rates were low, and the service enjoyed a sizeable 
core of skilled manpower” (p. 168). Moreover, the 
men identified themselves with the Navy and not 
with seamen. As a part of the effort to make the 
fleet more homogenous, aliens were barred after 
1907. Blacks saw their opportunities steadily di- 
minish, and they were not enlisted at all between 
1gig and 1932. After 1932 they were limited to 
servant billets. 

Harrod has done impressive research in official 
and private records, both manuscript and printed, 
including service magazines and some newspa- 
pers, in addition to dissertations, books, and arti- 
cles. The lack of access to personnel files, and the 
relatively small number of reminiscences by en- 
listed men of necessity makes this mainly a study 
of administrative changes as seen from the top. It 
is nonetheless an important and well-written book. 

Harrod tends to discount the importance of 
nineteenth-century precedents in paving the way 
for the changes he discusses. Inland recruiting, 
specialized training, recognition of individual 
worth, and the tempering of justice with mercy 
were all the subject of proposals or experiments in 
the previous century. The concept of continuous 
service dates from 1855. Because of it, there were 
old seamen in the late nineteenth-century who 
proudly identified themselves with the Navy. The 
Navy rarely rushed into any experiment. 

It would have been interesting if the author had 
gone a bit further on some points. In The Search for 
Order (1967), Robert H. Wiebe saw the estab- 
lishment of the Great Lakes Training Station as an 
effort by wealthy Chicagoans, scared by the Hay- 
market riot, to bring federal power to that city. 
Harrod does not mention this argument, but his 
treatment of the topic does not tend to support 
Wiebe. Likewise it would be useful if more had 
been said about the role of religion. Almost cer- 
tainly the increase in Catholic chaplains was both 
a belated recognition of need as well as a result of 
the gradual awareness by Navy leaders of the 
Church’s role as a conservative, stabilizing influ- 
ence in society. Yet these criticisms do not detract 
from the fact that this book is a welcome addition 
to naval history and to aspects of a broadly con- 
ceived social history of the United States. 

HAROLD D. LANGLEY 
Smithsonian Institution 


EDWARD B. PARSONS. Wilsonian Diplomacy: Allied- 
American Rivalries in War and Peace. St. Louis: Fo- 
rum Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 213. $9.95. 


Many Americans once believed that Woodrow 
Wilson was an idealistic innocent, a Christian 
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thrown into the lions’ den of international affairs 
to suffer inevitable defeat at the hands of wily 
foreign leaders at Versailles. As scholars dug into 
the sources, it became apparent that the American 
president was not so naive and indeed made con- 
scious efforts on behalf of American interests. This 
should not be surprising, given Wilson’s in- 
telligence and position; however, some may find 
Edward B. Parsons’s concept of Wilson shocking. 
In Wilsonian Diplomacy Parsons depicts a man who, 
driven by economic determinism and suspicion of 
the British, attempted suppression of American 
aid to the Allies during World War I in order to 
ensure a postwar pre-eminence for his nation. 

The author fills his monograph with figures and 
quotations drawn from extensive research in 
American and British diplomatic and naval 
sources. Others who have used some of the same 
sources might take issue with Parsons’s selection of 
quotations and his interpretation. There is no 
question, nevertheless, that American leaders con- 
sidered economic matters and that some harbored 
a good deal of anti-British sentiment. 

While Parsons deals with a wide variety of diplo- 
matic and naval issues through the war and the 
peace conference, the heart of his thesis is his 
charge that Wilson deliberately throttled the 
American war effort. In this critical area the au- 
thor’s failure to use American military records and 
scholarly monographs—he seems to have relied 
largely on a 1931 journalistic biography of the Sec- 
retary of War for military matters—severely hurts, 
if not destroys, his case. In the first place, whether 
Americans would fight as replacements in Allied 
ranks or as an independent army was a much more 
complex issue than Parsons suggests. Then, most 
significantly, the logistical difficulties of American 
military aid simply do not sustain the thesis that 
trained men and materiel were available in quan- 
tity before the spring of 1918. It takes months to 
turn industry to the production of war materiel as 
well as to raise, train, and equip a large army. 
Finally, there is the point that serious British 
requests for American troops came only late in 
1917, after the failure of their own offensives, the 
Italian defeat, and the Russian collapse. 

When one takes these factors into consideration, 
the reasons for American military aid arriving so 
late (albeit still in time to tip the balance) would 
seem to be other than the manipulations of a ma- 
chiavellian Woodrow Wilson. 

EDWARD M. COFFMAN 
` University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


JOHN M. MULDER, Woodrow Wilson: The Years of Prep- 
aration. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1978. Pp. xv, 304. $16.50. 
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John M. Mulder’s is the most thorough and per- 
ceptive account yet written of Woodrow Wilson’s 
career prior to his active entry into politics. Except 
for his treatment of Wilson’s father, the signifi- 
cance of his study lies not so much in his having 
uncovered new data as in his skillful use of the 
materials in the marvelously comprehensive Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, edited by Arthur S. Link and 
his associates at Princeton, to trace Wilson’s in- 
tellectual development during those crucial forma- 
tive years. 

The central theme of this work is the all-per- 
vasive influence of Wilson’s religious faith upon his 
thinking and behavior. The point is not new. Ray 
Stannard Baker stressed the importance of Wil- 
son’s religion. More recently, Link has, in.a series 
of articles, explored the influence of Wilson’s Cal- 
vinist heritage. Mulder’s contribution is in pin- 
pointing more specifically that heritage as “the 
Presbyterian covenant religious tradition” (p. 
xiii). That tradition did not supply Wilson with a 
ready-made set of theological ideas—for he. was 
remarkably uninterested in metaphysical prob- 
lems—but rather with “ʻa series of values, assump- 
tions, and attitudes, a way of perceiving the world 
and understanding his place within it” (p. xiii). 

Mulder traces how Wilson derived from cove- 
nant theology persisting themes in his own think- 
ing: his passion for order, structure, and organic 
wholeness; his emphasis on the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the individual; his belief that man’s 
duty was to battle in this world for God’s cause 
against the forces of evil; his ambition to integrate 
morality into the affairs of government; his con- 
ception of the role of the charismatic leader in 
changing the course of history; and what Mulder 
aptly calls “a profound conservatism that tested 
ideas and institutions of the past against the needs 
and demands of the present” (p. 49). 

At the same time, he shows how the covenant 
heritage was sufficiently ambiguous, vague, and 
flexible to accommodate differing emphases in re- 
sponse to differing circumstances. Mulder points 
out that in the covenant tradition and within Wil- 
son ‘there was a tension between power and order 
on the one hand and freedom and shared authority 
on the other. ... When disorder threatened him 
personally or the organic nature of society, he 
responded by stressing the need for integration 
and power. When disorder subsided and power 
appeared to become coercive, he emphasized free- 
dom and individualism” (p. 170). 

Mulder does a brilliant job of delineating how 
Wilson’s religious heritage interacted with his life 
experiences—his successes and disappointments, 
his physical ailments, and the impact upon him of 
such external influences as the tumultuous events 
of the 18gos—to shape his thinking over time. Per- 
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haps most interesting, and illuminating, for stu- , 


dents of Wilson’s later political career is Mulder’s 
analysis of how his 1906 stroke and his defeat in the 
battles over the quadrangle plan and the graduate 
college pushed him from his former conservatism 
toward a more progressive stance. 

While he is sympathetic to Wilson, Mulder does 
not ignore his shortcomings: his penchant for re- 
ducing all issues to moral questions, his tendency 
to make his own conscience the final test of right 
and wrong, and his resulting intolerance toward 
those who disagreed with him. The book has its 
weaknesses. Mulder’s largely chronological ap- 
proach coupled with his overly extensive quota- 
tions from Wilson’s writings and speeches tends to 
blur the focus of his analysis. He is prone to exag- 
gerate the significance of shifts in emphasis that 
may have reflected more Wilson’s adaptation to 
this audience than any substantive change of 
mind. And his concentration on the inner dynam- 
ics of Wilson’s thought results in an under- 
estimation of the influence of the surrounding in- 
tellectual milieu. : 

These caveats notwithstanding, Mulder deserves 
high praise for making not only a major contribu- 
tion to our knowledge about Wilson, but also for 
enhancing our understanding of the role of religion 
in American life. 

JOHN BRAEMAN 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


RONALD H. BAYOR. Neighbors in Conflict: The Irish, 
Germans, Jews, and Italians of New York City, 1929- 
1941. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histor- 
ical and Political Science, ninety-sixth series, num- 
ber 1.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 
1978. Pp. xiv, 232. $14.00. 


In this fact-filled book, Ronald H. Bayor has made 
a substantial contribution to our understanding of 
one of the endemic problems of New York City 
and, indeed, of all major cities: the tensions arising 
from the interaction of ethnic and racial groups in 
the urban setting. From the title, Neighbors in Con- 
flict, one might expect the emphasis to be upon 
friction at the neighborhood level, but relatively 
few examples of this are given. The bulk and 
strength of the book are Bayor’s elaboration of the 
role of organizations, more or less city-wide in 
nature, such as the Christian Front, the German- 
American Bund, the American Jewish Committee, 
the Catholic Church, the ethnic-oriented press, 
and local political parties—to mention only a 
few—in aggravating tension or helping to mitigate 
it. 

The depression at home, the rise of Nazism and 
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fascism abroad, and the debate over American 
involvement in World War II were the environ- 
mental. and emotionalizing factors that condi- 
tioned the interaction of the major ethnic groups in 
New York City between 1929 and 1941. Irish-Jew- 
ish tension reached the point of violence in these 
years as the Irish, especial victims of the depres- 
sion, resented the economic and political advance- 
ment of New York’s Jewish residents and saw a 
threat to Catholicism in communism, with which 
some Jews were identified—an attitude that was 
encouraged by Father Coughlin and others and 
that the Church, as an institution, was slow to 
criticize. Germans and Italians in New York were 
less openly anti-Semitic lest this hurt their nation- 
ality image or because they were more vulnerable 
than the Irish to potential economic reprisals from 
members of the Jewish community. 

Bayor relates these developments in detail, as he 
does the role of ethnic issues in the play of city 
politics. His coverage of the mayoral campaigns of 
1933, 1937, and 1941 shows how Fiorello La 
Guardia manipulated ethnic issues to maintain 
crucial Jewish support, even at the risk, in 1941, of 
weakening his hold on the Italian vote. Anti-Semi- 
tism, Nazism, and communism were explosive is- 
sues in all of these municipal campaigns, and their 
exploitation by the candidates intensified group 
antagonism and conflict. 

In explaining both the rise and resolution of 
group conflict, Bayor stresses the role of what he 
calls the “vital interests” (real or imagined) of an 
ethnic group. The threat to what they considered 
their “vital interests” prompted the Irish to engage 
in overt and violent anti-Semitism. New York Ger- 
mans ultimately saw it to their advantage to take 
an anti-Nazi stand lest silence inspire a revival of 
the anti-German excesses of World War I. Motiva- 
tions other than material interests might well have 
been suggested. 

Bayor’s coverage of the activities of scores of 
ethnic and religious societies, as well as pertinent 
newspapers and magazines, is impressive. In con- 
ceptualizing conflict, he might have made more of 
the role of the urban community, as such, in 
spawning organizations that make group antago- 
nisms articulate and dangerous—such as the Irish- 
dominated Christian Mobilizers—and in fostering 
societies—like the Bureau of Goodwill Between 
Italians and Jews, set up by the American Sons of 
Italy—that on occasion help to ease group tension. 

BAYRD STILL 
New York University 


ROBERT E. HUMPHREY. Children of Fantasy: The First 
Rebels of Greenwich Village. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons. 1978. Pp. ix, 267. $14.95. 
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In writing the intellectual history of a movement or 
a school of thought, the historian is obligated to 
show the connections among the holders of the 
ideas. Which aspects of the more general philoso- 
phy did they all share? In what ways did they 
differ? Robert E. Humphrey’s Children of Fantasy 
notes the connections between the five men chosen 
for the study: Floyd Dell, Max Eastman, George 
Cram Cook, Hutchins Hapgood, and John Reed 
but does not focus upon the shared philosophy. 
Rather, this study is a loosely structured series of 
biographical portraits of each man with an in- 
troductory chapter that summarizes already pub- 
lished information on the Village. The conclusion 
offers a superficial critique of the men as self- 
indulgent adolescents who never outgrew their 
fantasies of personal power and the creation of a 
utopian society. 

The connective threads of the book are slim; 
Humphrey suggests that all had lonely childhoods 
and adolescences, and during those miserable 
times they all weaved fantasies of adventure and 
power which they hoped to translate into reality as 
adults. Hardly a novel problem. The simplistic 
reductionism of the thesis is matched by the for- 

. mulaic writing of each of the five central chapters 
describing the lives of each of the protagonists. 
Each chapter opens with a description of the 
hero’s problemetic childhood followed by his trials 
growing up and his attainment of manhood in 
Greenwich Village. Four of the five attended Har- 
vard, a fact not discussed, though given the 
tenuous connections of the book, one upon which 
much could be made. 

The conflict between personal fulfillment and 
social activism is a recurrent one for all in- 
tellectuals who hope to be activists as well. But 
Humphrey sets up a straw man. Except for John 
Reed, the men discussed in this book viewed them- 
selves primarily as writers and social thinkers, not 
as activists. They were writers who enjoyed living 
in Greenwich Village according to their own lights 
and calling society’s attention to social ills. They 
were often naive and romantic, adjectives they 
used on each other. Humphrey criticizes their self- 
indulgences and their inexperience in politics, 
though he fails to note that their enthusiasm for 
the strikers in Paterson, Ludlow, and New York 
City and for the feminist movement placed them 
among the brave but few supporters of these con- 
troversial movements. Further, Reed’s and East- 
man’s miscalculations on Lenin and the Bolshevik 
Revolution were shared by many on the liberal left 
in the early twenties. It took the brave Emma 
Goldman to denounce Lenin very early. But then 
Humphrey treats the vibrant feminists only pe- 
ripherally. He glances at the women as they affect 
the men, a peculiarly old-fashioned pose. 
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John Diggins’s study of Max Eastman in Up 
From Communism (1975) was not cited in the bibliog- 
raphy, a curious omission. Children of Fantasy adds 
no light to the subject of the Greenwich Village 
rebels. Since no significant connections were made 
in this book. the author’s final attack severs noth- 
ing but his own questionable thesis. 

JUNE SOCHEN 
Northeastern Illinois University 


MARTIN WEIL. A Pretty Good Club: The Founding Fa- 
thers of the U.S. Foreign Service. New York: W. W. 
Norton. 1978. Pp. 313. $12.95. 


In the first half of the twentieth century, America’s 
corps of professional diplomats consisted of a 
small, homogeneous group of Christian gentlemen 
who had known one another for years, often called 
themselves the Family, and sneered down long 
noses at any non-diplomat who sought to under- 
stand or conduct foreign affairs. Part of these dip- 
lomats’ condescension toward outsiders derived 
from their desire to be the only men allowed to 
conduct foreign policy and part from their resent- 
ment that the rest of the country had them pegged 
correctly as a pack of lazy, ignorant snobs. Now, 
with Martin Weil’s book, A Pretty Good Club, we 
learn just how lazy, ignorant, and snobbish these 
fellows really were. 

Weil traces the careers of central figures of the 
diplomatic branch of the foreign service from the 
end of the First World War until the beginning of 
the Cold War, with the bulk of his study devoted to 
the diplomats’ tribulations in the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Weil has organized his 
book as a series of portraits of the more obnoxious 
and anti-Semitic of the diplomats—Arthur Bliss 
Lane, Joseph C. Grew, Jay Pierrepont Moffat, 
William Phillips, and others. It makes for delight- 
ful reading to follow Lane’s bigoted career in Po- 
land or to learn of the bureaucratic backbiting in 
Washington during World War II. What emerges 
from these sketches is an impression of an em- 
battled elite, a club, suspicious of outsiders and 
motivated by desires for self-promotion and by 
deep anti-Semitism. 

The anecdotal approach which Weil uses carries 
the reader along a merry stream of ironic, even 
contemptuous writing, but sometimes it gets in the 
way of understanding. First there is the problem of 
figuring out the internal dynamics of the state 
department. Although at the end of his book Weil 
does include five organizational charts of the state 
department, he nowhere discusses in any detail the 
efforts at organizational reform that occurred from 
the Rogers Act of 1924 until the Reorganization 
Act of 1946. He makes only the briefest of mention 
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of the deep hostility between consuls and diplo- 
mats in the twenties. While he offers an intriguing 
vignette of the back stabbing between the diplo- 
mats and the experts of the OSS during the Second 
World War, he does not generalize about the fear 
foreign service officers have always had of experts 
who got their training outside the Department of 
State. Finally—surprising for an author who 
clearly thinks that these diplomats were fools— 
Weil gives them too much credit for creating the 
atmosphere that led to the Cold War. As Weil 
rightly points out, few astute political observers 
ever took these diplomatic clubmen seriously; 


surely they could not have been the major archi- . 


tects of the postwar break with the Soviet Union. 
Weil has based his conclusions upon the diplo- 

mats’ private correspondence and upon interviews 
with over a dozen of them. He makes little use of 
their actual dispatches or the extensive public 
documents about foreign service reorganization. 
` His interviews, however, are splendid. Sometimes 
he quoted where he should have paraphrased, but 
in one case especially, that of the OSS experts 
under H. Stuart Hughes, he told an important 
story with wit and grace. 

ROBERT D. SCHULZINGER 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder 


HAMILTON CRAVENS. The Triumph of Evolution: Amer- 
ican Scientists and the Heredity-Environment Controversy, 
1900-1941. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva- 
nia Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 351. $17.50. 


The appearance of The Triumph of Evolution marks 
the entry of a promising scholar into the field of the 
history of American science. Hamilton Cravens 
has taken up again themes pioneered by Stow 
Persons, ed., Evolutionary Thought in America (1950). 
Cravens approaches the heredity-environment 
controversy, colloquially called the nature-nurture 
controversy, first by examining the history of the 
disciplines of biology, psychology, anthropology, 
and sociology in the period from approximately 
18g0 to 1920 and then by discussing the themes of 
race, instinct, and mental testing to bring his story 
chronologically to 1940. The major setting for the 
controversy was the American university, and 
many of the battles were fought under the rules of 
academic politics. Cravens neatly describes these 
institutional conflicts and goes on to weigh the 
thought of the major actors, with an eye for the 
larger social meaning of ostensibly scientific data. 
In the wake of the rediscovery of Mendel in 1900, 
an emphasis on heredity and support for eugenics 
blossomed among biologists, with Charles B. Dav- 
enport the prime example. Later the experimental- 
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ists, led by T. H. Morgan, moved biology away 
from involvement with conservative reform and 
immigration restriction by sheer dint of laboratory 
results. 

In psychology an older generation of founders— 
William James and G. Stanley Hall—gave way to 
younger men who divorced experimental science 
from philosophy. Robert M. Yerkes and the young 
psychologists who administered the testing pro- 
gram of the army in World War I shared many of 
the hereditarian tendencies of the biologists whose 
methods they emulated, but the logic of their de- 
veloping behaviorism led them ultimately to dump 
the concept of instinct and to try to eliminate the 
cultural biases embedded in their mental tests. 

The dominant figure on the side of environment, 
or more precisely on the side of culture, was Franz 
Boas. Cravens draws together the work of George 
Stocking and others to document in detail the 
divorce between biological and social theory that 
opened the way for the concept, as R. H. Lowie 
put it, that an anthropologist “will account for a 
given cultural fact by demonstrating some other 
cultural fact” (p. 89) and not by looking to biologi- 
cal evolution for an explanation. 

Although sociology emerged from the nineteenth 
century with many ties to reform movements and 
to undergraduate teaching in the universities, it 
ultimately defined itself as a field as far from biol- 
ogy as was anthropology. According to William F. 
Ogburn, the sociologists “consider social evolution 
as not including, at least in the past several thou- 
sand years, any biological evolution” (p. 122). 

On two counts Cravens might be criticized. He 
rightly sees that the social and economic back- 
ground of his scientists was important in directing 
their ideas, even their “scientific” findings, on the 
subjects of heredity and environment and their 
social applications in the form of eugenics, mental 
testing, and immigration restriction. Nowhere, 
however, does he analyze that social and economic 
background, evoking rather the acronym WASP 
and adding the modifier “middle-class.” This ax- 
iomatic causal explanation, itself a confused mix- 
ture of nature and nurture, is used as an all-pur- 
pose adjective. In one place his scientists are 
“native-born Americans of Anglo-Saxon ancestry” 
(p. 54); in another they belong to “middle-class 
Anglo-Saxon culture” (p. 74). 

The second limitation, which stems in part from 
the first, is a positivist belief that the data gathered 
in the laboratory led the scientists out of their 
culture-bound beliefs to a new evolutionary syn- 
thesis—the “triumph” referred to in the title— 
that resolved the heredity-environment con- 
troversy completely. Cravens gives only the slight- 
est hint that he foresaw the revival of a heredi- 
tarian orthodoxy in the Shockley-Jensen school of 
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mental testing and in E. O. Wilson’s sociobiology. 
Far from being resolved, the heredity-environment 
controversy is still with us, and the only dis- 
cernible progress is that books such as Cravens’s 


give us an awareness of the historical dimensions 


of our predicament. 
A. HUNTER DUPREE 
National Humanities Center 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH. Autobiography of Values. Ed- 
ited by WILLIAM JOVANOVICH and JUDITH A. SCHIFF. 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1978. Pp. 
xxi, 423. $12.95. 


Shortly before his death in 1974, Charles Lind- 
bergh, typically well organized, consulted friend 
and publisher William Jovanovich about com- 
pleting his memoirs. The result is this posthumous 
Autobiography of Values which reflects well the life 
and views of the pioneer aviator. It discusses his 
youth in Minnesota, civil and military aviation, 
scientific research, family, the press, World War 
H, and his later interests in conservation, primitive 
peoples, and mysticism. Among those whose lives 
or writings influenced Lindbergh were Alexis Car- 
rel, medical researcher; Lao Tse, early Chinese 
mystic philosopher; and his father, reform-minded 
Minnesota congressman’ and scholar. Evidence of 
Lindbergh’s superb technical knowledge and sub- 
stantial leadership in aviation development is 
clear. He participated in many crucial decisions 
from the selection of aircraft and routes in early 


commercial flight to the introduction of jets and ` 


the structuring of the Strategic Air Command. 

But the heart of Lindbergh’s reflective study 
emphasizes his growing concern that modern tech- 
nology endangers the environment—a conflict he 
describes as ‘‘civilization” versus the “primitive,” 
or, put another way, “intellect” against “instinct.” 
Thus Lindbergh, aviator and technician, gave rise 
to Lindbergh, conservationist and defender of 
wildlife. His struggle with changing values is also 
seen by his support of U.S. retaliatory power dur- 
ing the Cold War and his worry that aviation had 
made all peoples vulnerable to atomic annihila- 
tion. As a scientist, his values included a contin- 
uing confidence that “nature is prolific, com- 
petitive, and selective” (p. 195). Increasingly in 
later years he turned from science to mysticism 
and the primitive in seeking answers to the mean- 
ing of life and death and the universe. Never- 
theless, he still dreamed of space travel and under- 
standing beyond human rationality. 

. Certain characteristics of Lindbergh and his val- 
ues emerge—an incessantly inquiring mind, a to- 
tal sincerity, and a meticulous attention to detail 
and accuracy. These qualities, along with a stub- 
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born independence, a sense of courage, and a quiet 
personal nature, were also typical of his father. 

Lindbergh’s prose style is marked with beauty 
and power. It is at its best when assessing first- 
hand experiences, whether it be landing in a 
Southwestern dust storm with Anne, picking up 
spear-carrying Masai tribesmen in his VW, or pi- 
loting a fighter in the South Pacific. Moreover, the 
flashback technique used in The Spirit of St. Louis 
(1953) is quite effective here. 

Editors Jovanovich and Judith Schiff, Yale ar- 
chivist, have done a solid job in selecting from 
almost 3000 pages of manuscript. There are a few 
instances of repetition; it might also have been 
helpful to indicate a specific time of authorship for 
sections of a book written over roughly forty years. 
Good photos, maps, and a reasonably complete 
bibliography of Lindbergh’s publications enhance 
the volume. Autobiography of Values is an essential 
work in understanding Lindbergh and his times. 

BRUCE L. LARSON 
Mankato State University 


B. Y. MIKHAILOV ¢éf al. Recent History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States, 1918-1939. Moscow: 
Progress Publishers; distributed by Imported Pub- 
lications, Chicago. 1977. Pp. 533. $8.00. 


The authors of Recent History of the Labor Movement 
in the United States, “a group of Soviet historians 
and economists,” have produced a book bereft of 
subtlety and bristling with pronouncements. 
Throughout the 514 densely packed pages, virtuous 
workers confront capitalists, while a bourgeois 
government vacillates between repression and co- 
optation. In the many struggles of the interwar 
period, Communists invariably lead the way, 
achieving the proper balance between revolution- 
ary enthusiasm and sober regard for practical real- 
ities. Non-Communists are frequently dupli- 
citious, always misguided. Particular disdain is 
reserved for the corrupt, ignorant, and complacent 
misleaders of the class-collaborationist American 
Federation of Labor. 

Although the Communist Party is ubiquitous in 
this volume, its internal structure and dynamics 
are not analyzed. Bourgeois historians of the 
party, such as David Shannon, Theodore Draper, 
Irving Howe, and Lewis Coser, are summarily 
dismissed. The name Joseph Stalin appears no- 
where in this book. Serious scholars who consult 
Recent History of the Labor Movement will want to do 
so in tandem with Bert Cochran’s Labor and Com- 
munism (1977). 

Despite its party-line character, the book has 
virtues. It will do American historians no harm to 
read an account of the 1920s and 1930s in which 
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workers play the central role. The authors pay 
serious attention to the place of Afro-Americans in 
the labor force and the social movements of the 
period. Their extensive bibliography and a com- 
bative historiographical essay indicate that they- 
have done their homework (although there are no 
references to American works published after 
1967), but large sections of the text proper appear 
to rely on Communist Party materials and the 
writings of sectarian authorities. 

At its best, as for example in the treatment of 
labor unrest after World War I and again in the 
early New Deal period, Recent History is lucid and 
informative. At its most dismal, it is a blatant 
apology. Treatment of foreign policy-labor issues 
of the 1930s, for example, evades hard questions, 
distorts the international context, and ignores the 
internal circumstances prevailing in the Soviet 
Union. The volume’s tone is self-righteous, omni- 
scient, and schematic. Phrases such as ‘‘the work- 
ers” and “progressive” are regarded as self-defin- 
ing. No New Leftist nuances cloud these pages. No 
concessions to pluralism are made. 

Readers will find coverage of most important 
trends and episodes. Space allocation, however, is 
questionable: Communist Party activities receive 
extensive treatment, while even central events such 
as the Flint sit-down and the Republic Steel mas- 
sacre are dealt with summarily. The prose is too 
often seriously misleading: Victor Berger opposed 
American participation in World War I, contrary 
to the authors’ implication otherwise (p. 47); Steel 
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37 were much less sweeping and much more diffi- 
cult to extend than the authors suggest (p. 381); 
the nature and impact of various philosophical 
systems on the mind of the American worker can- 
not be assessed in the terms employed by the 
authors (p. 147). 

Receni History serves as a Soviet version of Ameri- 
can labor history in the interwar period as seen 
from the mid-1960s. It deserves bookshelf space for 
its summaries of economic trends and its ‘many 
quotations from Communist Party declarations. It 
is worth reading in the way that a book resting on 
absolute conviction often challenges and unsettles. 
It is not, however, a particularly edifying example 
of the historian’s craft, at least if the values associ- 
ated with that endeavor include sensitivity to alter- 
natives, awareness of diversity, and respect for the 
presumed integrity of historical actors. 

ROBERT H. ZIEGER 
Wayne State University 


HARVEY SCHWARTZ. The March Inland: Origins of the 
ILWU Warehouse Diviston, 1934-1938. (Industrial 
Relations Monograph Series, Number 19.) Los 
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Angeles: Institute of Industrial Relations. 1978. 
Pp. xiii, 262. Paper $7.50. 


In May 1934, the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (ILA-AFL) began a maritime strike 
that closed West Coast ports for three months. In 
San Francisco, ILA Local 38-79, under the lead- 
ership of Harry Bridges, had difficulty making the 
strike effective because of the lack of cooperation 
from organized Teamsters and unorganized work- 
ers in the numerous dockside and inland ware- 
houses. Within a short time, Local 38-79 began 
“the march inland” by attempting to organize Bay 
Area warehousemen. Terrible working conditions 
made warehousemen receptive to the organizing 
efforts of the ILA “militants.” Bitter employer 
opposition, including both single industry. and 
multi-industry anti-union associations, was gradu- 
ally overcome. The “militants” eventually orga- 
nized the warehousemen in the hardware (a ‘“‘ma- 
jor testing ground”), wholesale drug, electrical 
supply, and numerous other industries. Final vic- 
tory came early in 1937 after a sixty-seven-day 
strike. 

Even as warehouses near the waterfront were 
being organized, Bridges and the militants formu- 
lated plans to carry the San Francisco organizing 
drive to every port on the West Coast. They envi- 
sioned the creation of a giant industrial union of 
marine, distribution, transportation, and agricul- 
tural workers, including the Teamsters. Toward 
this end, in 1935 they formed the Maritime Federa- 
tion of the Pacific. But such plans disturbed the 
conservative ILA leadership on the East Coast and 
the West Coast Teamsters, which were both ex- 
ponents of AFL craft autonomy. Conflict within 
the ILA was settled in 1937 when the West Coast 
maritime unions withdrew from the AFL and 
affiliated with the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU-CIO), But 
Teamster opposition was more formidable, partic- 
ularly that of Seattle-based Dave Beck. Under his 
leadership, the West Coast Teamsters not only 
halted the ILWU effort to organize inland packing 
houses, but also initiated an eventually unsuccess- 
ful drive to capture San Francisco warehousemen 
already organized under the ILWU banner. Thus, 
by 1938, it was not powerful employers’ associa- 
tions that brought the march inland to a halt, but 
the rival Teamsters. Stalemated, the ILWU march 
was disbanded by the end of that year. 

. A considerable amount of research went into the 
preparation of this’ account, which began as the 
author’s dissertation. The ILWU archives were 
used extensively, but of particular importance 
were interviews conducted by the author with 
former ILA-ILWU militants. Harvey Schwartz 
balances these admirably with those provided by 
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employers drawn from oral histories at the Univer- 
sity of California-Berkeley. Unfortunately, after 
the first thirty pages, the earmarks of a dissertation 
are too obvious. The absence of an index is a 
serious fault and much of the text is burdened with 
lengthy, undigested quotations. Numerous foot- 
note citations (eighty-three pages in length) could 
have been somewhat shortened with the use of the 
simple word “‘ibid.” Nevertheless, The March Inland 
does provide a needed scholarly addition to the 
expanding list of published material on West 
Coast unionism. : 

MERL E. REED 

Georgia State University 


HARRY HAYWOOD, Black Bolshevik: Autobiography of 
an Afro-American Communist. Chicago: Liberator 
Press. 1978. Pp. x, 700. $15.00. 


Born in 1898 in Nebraska, Harry Haywood grew 
up there in an environment relatively free of prej- 
udice. Although he had been a good student, he 
quit school at fifteen and found work on railroad 
dining cars. In early 1917 he enlisted in a black 
National Guard regiment in Chicago, was called 
to active duty later in the year, was at the front in 
France, became sick, and learned something of 
French language and life during an extended stay 
in a Paris hospital with delightfully lax discipline. 
Released from the army, he resumed his life in 
Chicago as a dining car waiter. Shocked by the 
Chicago race riot of 1919 and dismayed by the 
contrast between his Chicago and Paris experi- 
ences, he joined a leftist study group. In 1922 he 
told his older brother Otto, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party for about a year, that 
he wished to join. He accepted Otto’s advice to 
join the African Blood Brotherhood, but the next 
year he joined the Young Communist League and 
in 1925 joined the party itself. Within months he 
was selected to study at a Moscow school for for- 
eign Communists, KUTVA, often known to Amer- 
ican Communists as the Far Eastern University. 
The following year he was transferred to the Lenin 
School, and while there worked for the Comintern. 
Haywood was in Russia from April 1926 until Oc- 
tober 1930. After his return he advanced rapidly 
within the party’s structure but did not reach its 
highest levels, although he became the head of the 
National Negro Department in 1931 and a member 
of the Politburo in 1934. Within a few years, how- 
ever, his fortunes within the party declined, pri- 
marily because of his zeal for a special Communist 
kind of black nationalism. This idea, originally 
Stalin’s, can best be summarized briefly by the 
slogan adopted in 1928 by the Sixth World Con- 
gress of the Comintern, “the right of self-determi- 
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nation of the Negroes of the Black Belt.” Haywood 
pressed hard to get the American Communist 
Party to come out loud and clear for self-determi- 
nation, but its most important white leaders as 
well as many of its blacks remained ambiguous in 
their support even when self-determination was 
part of the party line. Finally, in 1958, after the 
party crumbled in the wake of Khrushchev’s “‘se- 
cret speech” at the Twentieth Congress of the 
CPSU and the intervention in Hungary, the party 
dropped self-determination and expelled Hay- 
wood as an “‘ultra-leftist.” In this book Haywood 
does not declare himself a Maoist, but he quotes 
the Chinese leader extensively. 

What use can historians make of this book? For 
one thing, when Haywood relates his personal life 
history he tells an interesting story; on the other 
hand, when he uses “Communese,” as he in- 
variably does when dealing with political matters, 
the prose is almost impenetrable. His account of 
life within the party tells us nothing important we 
had not already known, but he provides new de- 
tails that have the ring of truth. Obviously, his 
reconstructions of decades-old conversations, writ- 
ten as if they were verbatim, are spurious, and as 
with any autobiography we are left wondering if 


there are important elements of his life omitted. 


DAVID A. SHANNON 
University of Virginia 


GENE M. GRESSLEY, editor. Voltaire and the Cowboy: 
The Letters of Thurman Arnold. Boulder: Colorado 
Associated University Press. 1977. Pp. xiv, 552. 
$15.00. . 


In his path-breaking study of American reform 
movements, The Age of Reform (1955), Richard Hof- 
stadter chose Thurman Arnold as his quintessen- 
tial New Dealer, a person whose social philosophy 
and political deeds stood in sharp contrast to those 
of the Populists and Progressives. Whereas these 
earlier reformers, drawn from the nation’s coun- 
tryside and small towns, were nostalgic, intensely 
moralistic, and frequently doctrinaire in their ap- 
proach to economic and social issues, the men and 
women who formed the core of Roosevelt’s New 
Deal exemplified the modern spirit of scientific 
inquiry, bureaucratic rationality, and social cyni- 
cism. For Hofstadter, the New Dealers were result- 
oriented, hard-boiled managers, frequently social 
outsiders, drawn disproportionately from the pro- 
fessions of law and engineering, who set about 
solving the economic crisis of the Great Depression 
without the humorless fanaticism or paranoid de- 
lusions of their reform-minded predecessors. Who 
better symbolizes his hypothesis than Arnold, the 
wise-cracking, cigar-smoking law professor from 
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Yale, via Laramie, Wyoming, leader of the dec- 
ade’s anti-trust crusade and author of two irrever- 
ent books, The Symbols of Government (1935) and The 
Folklore of Capitalism (1937), lampooned the conven- 
tional wisdom of economic and political life? 

‘this sample of Arnold’s voluminous correspon- 
dence, superbly annotated with an extended bio- 
graphical essay by Gene M. Gressley, both con- 
firms and modifies Hofstadter’s portrait of a 
mischievous and talented reformer. The letters 
cover the years from 1gto, when Arnold was a 
student at Princeton, until shortly before his death 
in 1970. By far the best entries; liberally sprinkled 
with their author’s hyperbolic observations on eco- 
nomic, political, and legal affairs, focus upon the 
late 1930s when Arnold served the New Deal as an 
assistant attorney general in charge of anti-trust 
enforcement and the post-World War II years 
when the senior partner in ‘Washington’s in- 
fluential law firm of Arnold, Fortas, and Porter 
helped to spread the benefits of Coca-Cola to the 
Third World and courageously defended many 
government employees against the witch-hunting 
machinery of the White House, loyalty boards, 
FBI, and Congress. 

As a young lawyer-politician in Laramie follow- 
ing World War I, Arnold adopted a reform pro- 
gram that echoed the practices and cultural values 
of many prewar municipal reformers, including a 
“vice war” against the purveyors of liquor, pro- 
stitutes, and gambling. The son of a prosperous 
attorney and rancher, Arnold still shared with 
many New Dealers the social mentality of the out- 
sider who hoped to become an insider. Never as 
poor as other young men of his generation from the 
provinces (William O. Douglas, Robert Jackson, 
Lyndon Johnson, and Marriner Eccles, for ex- 
ample), Arnold nonetheless spent much of his life 
waging a guerrilla war against the financial, politi- 
cal, and intellectual establishments of the East. 

His anti-trust views were likewise derived from 
the progressive era and paralleled those held by 
Woodrow Wilson. For Arnold, vigorous enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Act did not demand a blind 
assault against big business or a morbid concern 
for the welfare of consumers. In his opinion the 
anti-trust laws should be used to strip away special 
privileges and entrenched business practices that 
retarded economic innovations and thwarted the 
ambitions of more aggressive, growth-oriented en- 
trepreneurs. Along with Jesse Jones, Eccles, and 
other New Deal spokesmen for cowboy capitalism, 
Arnold had nothing but contempt for the rentier 
class of businessmen and the older bastions of 
corporate power. His heroes were Henry Ford, 
Western steel king Henry Kaiser, youthful railroad 
tycoon Robert Young, and Robert Woodruff of 
Coca-Cola. Beginning in his college days at 
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Princeton, however, Arnold also struggled cease- 
lessly to acquire the education, tastes, and income 
of the upper class by building up his personal 
reputation, extending his legal practice, and mak- 
ing the right social connections in New Haven, 
Cambridge, New York, and Washington. 
Arnold’s old-fashioned individualism (some- 
times bordering upon paranoia in the case of cer- 
tain labor unions and their leaders) served him 
well after 1945. At a time when less fearless New 
Dealers capitulated to the excesses of McCarthy- 


_ism, he defended Dorothy Bailey and Owen Latti- 


more, two of the more tragic victims of the loyalty- 
security purges under Truman and Eisenhower. 
His lawyer’s mind, finally, could not comprehend 
the street demonstrations.and campus unrest gen- 
erated by the Vietnam War during the late 1960s. 
Although he admired the courage of Senator Er- 
nest Gruening, an outspoken critic of the war, he 
remained loyal to President Johnson’s policies and 
bitterly condemned the young people who took 
direct action against those policies. In view of all 
that he had written earlier about the importance of 
symbols, myths, and the irrational in public life, 
these final letters are both surprising and depress- 
ing. Arnold failed to understand that the legal 
order which he so admired had ignored the gravest 
moral and constitutional problems associated with 
the war and that many young men and women, 
through no fault of their own, had stopped believ- 
ing in the dominant symbols and myths of Ameri- 
can foreign policy—much as an earlier generation 
had rejected the shibboleths of capitalism during 
the Great Depression. 

MICHAEL E. PARRISH 

University of California, 

San Diego 


JOHN MODELL. The Economics and Politics of Racial 
Accommodation: The Japanese of Los Angeles, 1900- 
1942. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1977. Pp. 
xii, 201. $10.00. 


Seldom does an author candidly call attention to 
the most serious shortcomings of his book in his 
preface. Yet this is what John Modell does in his 
study of two generations of Japanese-Americans in 
Los Angeles between 1900 and 1942. He apolo- 
getically warns the reader that, while his analysis 
is firmly based on information collected while he 
worked for the Japanese-American Research Proj- 
ect at UCLA, he neither reads Japanese nor can he 
claim any deep insight into the Japanese-Ameri- 
can mentality or the lives of individuals. Instead 
his “central concern was accommodation as a pub- 
lic position” (p. xi). The result is a book that 
carefully and competently explains occupational 
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patterns, economic opportunities, intergenera- 
tional conflicts, organizational structures, and ra- 
cial friction but that gives little sense of the per- 
sonal lives that made up this history. It is 
unfortunate he chose such a cold, impersonal ap- 
proach, for the study of the racial accommodation 
of Japanese-Americans prior to World War H 
needs to be told both to a public that still associ- 
ates Japanese with Pearl Harbor and to profes- 
sional historians who often ignore the Asian immi- 
grant. That story, Modell admits, “would require 
a command of Japanese, and will take a scholar 
who is willing to take on and make sense of the 
undoubtedly disparate recorded viewpoints of 
first-generation participants in the evolution of a 
community”’ (p. xi). 

Within the limits that the author set for himself, 
however, he has done a superior job. The choice of 
Los Angeles is excellent because the Japanese- 
American population there was large, but racial 
discrimination was less harsh than elsewhere. The 
Isset, accepting a middle position between the Cau- 
casians at the top and the Negroes and Chicanos 
below them, exploited economic opportunities in 
agriculture, fishing, gardening, and fresh produce 
marketing to create a stable, though modest, “‘eth- 
nic economy.” By taking advantage of those occu- 
pations and businesses ignored or rejected by 
white Americans, they expected, through hard 
work and personal sacrifice, to eventually achieve 
their part of the American Dream. As long as 
racial discrimination remained mild, the first gen- 
eration immigrants were able to progress slowly 
through diligence and support of one another in 
the community. 

The second generation of Japanese-Americans, 
however, were more aware of the limits of their 
parents’ accommodation. Although the Nisei 
worked hard, acquired a better-than-average edu- 
cation, and began to take over the occupational 
structure of their parents, their expectations of 
economic and social mobility were largely unful- 
filled. Like the children of so many European im- 
migrants, they found their parents’ experiences 
irrelevant to their needs in becoming more Ameri- 
canized. The Japanese American Citizens League 
was the organization that expressed the attitudes 
of the Nisei who refused to accept the racial accom- 
modation of the Jsset. 

If the depression weakened the ethnic economy 
of the Japanese-Americans in Los Angeles County, 
World War H was the crushing blow. Modell 
points out that the Japanese-Americans, especially 
the Nisez, tried desperately to overcome their pub- 
lic image of possessing dual loyalties. But, like the 
German-Americans of World War I, they had 
little success. 

Ending a book about Japanese-Americans in 
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1942 just as the relocation was about to begin was a 
wise decision. By avoiding the emotional up- 
rooting that occurred during the war, Modell is 
able to keep this readers’ attention on his main 
theme, that of “the accommodation of one minor- 
ity to racist America...” (p. 190). Less wise was 
the decision to omit photographs and bibliogra- 
phy. A few pictures would add much-needed life to 
the book, and a bibliography seems necessary on a 
topic not widely known. 

DEAN R. ESSLINGER 

Towson State University 


LISLE A. ROSE. The Long Shadow: Reflections on the 
Second World War Era. (Contributions in American 
History, number 70.) Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press. 1978. Pp. 224. $16.95. 


This book is a series of eleven original essays about 
modern times, more or less connected by the 


‘theme of the impact of World War II on the world 


scene, especially America. Not surprisingly, Lisle 
A. Rose concludes that the war was the central 
event of the century, casting a shadow that 
stretches out to today and into the future. If he 
offers no original scholarship, this is a thoughtful 
work containing a few useful insights and some 
thoughtful observations. 

Rose begins with “The Age of Hitler,” asserting 
that popular thought in the West today has been 
shaped by five secular messiahs, Jefferson, Adam 
Smith, Marx, Darwin, and Hitler. Rose contends 
that Hitler legitimized three roads to power: ven- 
geance, violence, and the idealization of the total- 
itarian warfare state. Taken together, these devel- 
opments brought on a revolution in international 
life and extended the impact of Hitler into the 
private lives of everyone in the West. An inevitable- 
comparison with Nixon is drawn. 

The remaining essays cover a broad range with 
little depth. An essay on “Grand Strategy” argues 
forcefully that the U.S. Navy should have speeded 
up its campaign against Japan, using a “single 
thrust” rather than a “broad front” approach to 
the home islands. In “The Two Cold Wars,” Rose 
blasts the New Left revisionists, not for their care- 
less handling of the sources, but for their myopia 
with regard to the real situation that existed in the 
postwar years. He also contends that there were 
two cold wars, one from 1945 to 1949, the other 
from June 1950 to the present. “The first cold war 
was limited, comparatively clean, and defensive. 
The second cold war was global, dirty, and fre- 
quently aggressive” (p. 146). Other essays deal 
with the outbreak of World War II, the Commu- 
nist Myth in America,” and America’s role in 
postwar Asia. 
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Rose is not above hyperbole. In an essay on 
“The Last Warrior,” (John F. Kennedy), Rose 
writes that Kennedy “was deeply hated at his 
death by all who, in one way or another, feared 
and despised the simple adventure of living well 
and freely . . .” (p. 186). Such nonsense, it is only 
fair to say, does not characterize the book as a 
whole. 

STEPHEN E. AMBROSE 
University of New Orleans 


RICHARD C. LUKAS. The Strange Allies: The United 
States and Poland, 1941-1945. Knoxville: University 
of Tennessee Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 230. $12.50. 


The vagaries of American policy toward Eastern 
Europe in World War II have been chronicled and 
analyzed by a multitude of participants and schol- 
ars. Richard C. Lukas thus goes over well-tilled 
ground in relating the story of Washington’s re- 
sponses to the Polish problem, the single most 
important part of the East European puzzle con- 
fronting the Allies. 

Poland, as one of the minor Allies, could expect 
more consideration than some of its East Euro- 
pean neighbors that were at least nominally at war 
with the United States. Polish armies fought 
bravely on several fronts, a government-in-exile in 
London functioned as the official voice of occupied 
Poland and as the guide of the underground Home 
Army, and a large Polish-American community 
served as a vocal defender of Polish interests. De- 
spite these tangible assets and the promises of the 
Atlantic Charter, Poland’s territorial integrity and 
chance for representative government were sacri- 
ficed on the altar of Allied solidarity. These are the 
themes of Professor Lukas’s admirably concise and 
objective study. 

Arguably, Poland’s fate was predetermined by 
its location in the Soviet sphere of military opera- 
tions and by Stalin’s determination to secure terri- 
torial concessions and a ‘‘friendly” postwar re- 
gime. The historical animosity between the two 
countries had been exacerbated by the Polish mili- 
tary campaign against Russia of 1920-1921, the 
Treaty of Riga, and the anti-Soviet character of 
the Pilsudski regime. From Stalin’s perspective, 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939 only gave 
Russia its due in territory and the Poles’ adamant 
insistence on the restoration of the Riga frontier 
became the major stumbling block in their rela- 
tions with the principal Allies, for even the United 
States and Great Britain refrained from guaran- 
teeing such a restoration. Although the Riga line 
had legal status and, for the Poles, great symbolic 
significance, it rested on shaky ethnic grounds, 
and Lukas might have considered its objective 
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merits instead of simply asserting its validity. In 
the event, Stalin prevailed. At Teheran Churchill 
proposed and Roosevelt acknowledged, to Stalin’s 
great satisfaction, that Poland’s eastern frontier be 
moved back to the 1g1g Curzon line. The Poles, 
who had not been consulted, were furious but 
impotent. 

As the war progressed, relations between the 
government-in-exile and the Allies turned from 
bad to worse. The United States and Britain 
squelched Sikorski’s scheme for an East European 
federation because of its anti-Soviet overtones and 
deplored his public appeal for a Red Cross investi- 
gation of the Katyn massacre (indeed, Stalin 
seized the opportunity to sever relations with the 
London Poles and promote the Communist Lublin 
Committee as the core of a postwar regime). 
Roosevelt tried to pacify the London Poles and 
Polish-Americans with vague assurances that at 
war’s end all would be resolved amicably. The 
American predilection for proclaiming idealistic 
war aims raised the expectations of the Poles 
and other East Europeans, but the gap between 
Wilsonian theory and political reality widened as 
Roosevelt concentrated on military strategy and 
postponed or left to Churchill the pursuit of con- 
tentious political issues. Stalin’s patronage of the 
Lublin Committee and his ruthless hands-off re- 
sponse to the Warsaw Uprising of August-Septem- 
ber 1944 left little doubt as to his designs on Po- 
land, but Roosevelt’s efforts at Yalta and after to 
secure a representative government for Poland 
were feeble and foredoomed. The outcome was 
deadlock, the fifth partition of Poland, and the 
imposition of a Communist regime. 

Professor Lukas ably relates the details of this 
lamentable exercise in passive diplomacy. He con- 
trasts the administration’s distaste for the nation- 
alistic and conservative Polish emigré leaders and 
for Polish-American lobbying with the official 
propaganda campaign depicting Stalin as a stal- 
wart and politically respectable partner. To be 
sure, the Polish emigrés were at times unreason- 
ably inflexible, and they paid a heavy price for 
taking the Atlantic Charter at face value. The 
author is restrained to a fault in his critique of 
Rooseveltian diplomacy. He even omits to note 
and comment on George Kennan’s view that the 
Warsaw Uprising provided the opportunity for a 
showdown with Stalin over Eastern Europe. His 
account is at times elliptical, as in his passing 
reference to the arrest by the Russians in 1942 of 
Polish relief officials who had engaged in in- 
telligence gathering activities (p. 24); the reader is 
left to wonder, what intelligence, and on whose 
behalf? But his study is well researched, with ex- 
tensive documentation, and it stands as an accu- 
rate and straightforward account of relations 
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among allies whose strangest pair, in retrospect, 
were not the United States and Poland. 
BENNETT KOVRIG 
University of Toronto 


LEE FINKLE. Forum for Protest: The Black Press during 
World War If. Madison, N.J.: Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press. 1975. Pp. 249. $12.50. 


Lee Finkle’s Forum for Protest begins by tracing the 
development of the black press, which persisted 
despite perennial financial difficulties, periodic 
white opposition, and internal ideological con- 
flicts, from its inception in 1827 to the eve of World 
War II. Throughout this long history, Finkle 
shows that the press served black society well by 
protesting discrimination, publicizing philosophi- 
cal differences, assisting black migrants, and pro- 
viding leadership opportunities. He also contends 
that the press was assimilationist, democratic, and 
middle class in outlook, placing too much faith in 
American society. Against this background, Finkle 
analyzes the response of the press to World War 
Il. 

Drawing on an extensive study of the Chicago 
Defender, Pittsburgh Courter, Norfolk Journal and 
Guide, New York Amsterdam News, and Baltimore 
Afro-American, Finkle details how the press pro- 
vided information about black servicemen, pro- 
tested against discrimination in civilian.and mili- 
tary life, and publicized the war’s impact on 
nonwhite people world-wide. Like their counter- 
parts in the Civil War and World War I, black 
editors, journalists, and columnists believed that 
the black community must participate in the war 
effort or risk being excluded from the peace. They 
also became sensitive to criticism, particularly 
from white liberals, leveled at their alleged inflam- 
matory policies during the national crisis. Hence, 
Finkle argues, black newsmen shifted from an ag- 
gressive attack on discrimination at home to a 
crusade for civil rights by channeling the militancy 
of the masses into the war effort. With official 
United States entry into the Second World War, 
they adopted the Double V campaign—calling for 
victory at home and abroad—which inherently op- 
posed radical methods, like draft resistance, as the 
means to achieving equality. Despite the stirrings 
of the masses and the militant rhetoric of their 
leaders, Finkle concludes that “the war years can- 
not be considered the beginning of the ‘black revo- 
lution.’ ” Rather they marked “the last effort of 
the old order” (p. 222). 

Finkle is probably correct in suggesting that 
these newspapers were representative of others, 
although further research is needed on this point. 
He also shows that black morale was depressed by 
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the hypocrisy of the United States fighting fascism 
internationally, while practicing racism domes- 
tically; much more evidence is necessary, however, 
in order to equate depressed morale with racial 
militancy.’ As significantly, precise definitions are 
needed for “militancy” and, especially, “masses” 
before a complete interpretation can be made of 
black protest in World War II. Diversity within 
the black population must be evaluated before it 
can be assumed that the masses would have acted, 


‘and would have acted militantly, as a monolithic 


bloc. 

Forum for Protest tells much about one of the most 
important institutions in the black community. 
Because many editors, reporters, and columnists 
(such as W. E. B. Du Bois, Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., and Walter White) were intellectual, political, 
religious, and civic leaders, Finkle’s study goes 
beyond the press. Its major contribution, never- 
theless, is in skillfully advancing a thoughtful 
thesis on attitudes and protest during World War 
H that challenges the standard interpretation but 
that itself needs additional documentation. 

DOMINIC J. CAPECI, JR. 
Southwest Missourt State University 


MICHAL R. BELKNAP. Cold War Political Justice: The 
Smith Act, the Communist Party, and American Civil 
Liberties. (Contributions in American History, 
number 66.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 
1977. Pp. xiv, 322. $16.95. 


This is a revision of a doctoral dissertation com- 
pleted in 1973 at Wisconsin under Stanley Kutler. 
It is an in-depth study of the origins, uses, and 
effects of the 1940 Smith Act, the first peacetime 
sedition law since 1798, which the federal govern- 
ment vigorously employed against the American 
Communist Party after the Second World War. 
Admirably researched, judicious, and well written, 
this monograph is a significant contribution to the 
growing body of literature on the second Red 
Scare. 

Michal R. Belknap writes from a moderately 
liberal perspective for the most part and sees the 
vaguely worded Smith Act as an attack upon the 
First Amendment. He is particularly critical of the 
FBI, the Truman administration, and the Vinson 
Court for championing a hysterical and in part 
politically motivated effort to crush a “potent radi- 
cal movement.” He assigns the Smith Act prose- 
cution of Communist Party leaders a more promi- 
nent role in the Red Scare than have other 
scholars, and he argues persuasively that the Jus- 
tice Department’s use of the legislation was pri- 
marily responsible for the virtual destruction of the 
party by the mid-1950s. The easing of international 
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tensions and the Warren Court get much of the 
credit for the “‘return to reason” that began in 
1957- 

One of the book’s outstanding features is a 
lengthy and perceptive treatment of the 1949 trial 
of the Communist Eleven, presided over by Judge 
Harold Medina. The obvious parallels to the 1969 
Chicago Seven trial should remind us of what can 
happen to American freedoms in times of national 
distress. 

The author is unsure of himself only when he 
discusses the Truman administration’s overall ap- 
proach to the domestic subversion issue. He wants 
to disassociate himself from New Left inter- 
pretations and from Alan Harper’s glowing tribue 
to the thirty-third president in The Politics Of Loy- 
alty (1969), but he is unable to stake out a clear, 
consistent position of his own. This is ironic, for 
Belknap’s exhaustive research in the Truman Li- 
brary is responsible for much of his study’s origi- 
nality. 

Despite the author’s impressive knowledge of the 
American Communist Party, moreover, one might 
well question his thesis that the party was at all 
times essentially harmless, a mere whipping boy 
for zealous and cynical bureaucrats, politicians, 
and newspaper editors. Evidence to the contrary is 
abundant and goes virtually unexplored. This flaw 
may be traced in part to Belknap’s almost uncri- 
tical acceptance at times of dubious historical rec- 
ollections and interpretations emanating from the 
Far Left, including several fellow travelers and 
party leaders. 

Readers will also notice that the author did not 
have access to confidential FBI documents. The 
Bureau demanded $300,000 to screen relevant ma- 
terials in its files, without an advance commitment 
to release anything. Belknap declined the offer, of 
course, but assures us that the files contain virtu- 
ally nothing that cannot be gleaned from the Com- 
munist press. If he is correct, his book could well 
be the definitive study of the Smith Act. At any 
rate, it is important and deserves the serious atten- 
tion of all students of postwar America. 

THOMAS C. REEVES 
University of Wisconsin, 
Parkside 


ALLEN WEINSTEIN. Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. xxi, 674. 
$15.00. 


Historians of twentieth-century America, perhaps 
more than other Americans, are aware of the great 
symbolic importance which the Alger Hiss case 
has assumed in our recent past. Hiss’s conviction 
in 1950 became an event that reinforced and fur- 
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ther stimulated the emerging “‘witch-hunt” and 
anti-Communist hysteria. The rightward political 
drift was strengthened as Joe McCarthy and oth- 
ers used Hiss as a convenient “proof” of how the 
architects of Yalta had betrayed their own nation. 

In this first major study by a historian of the 
Hiss case, based on examination of recently re- 
leased FBI files, as well as the Hiss defense team’s 
own papers, Allen Weinstein concludes that “the 
body of available evidence proves that [Hiss] did 
in fact perjure himself when describing his secret 
dealings with Chambers, so that the jurors in the 
second trial made no mistake in finding Alger Hiss 
guilty as charged” (p. 565). 

Alger Hiss, however, has consistently main- 
tained from 1948 to this day that he was both 
innocent and the subject of a frame-up. Wein- 
stein’s book helps us to look at the facts anew and 
to face them squarely, no matter how troublesome 
that may be to New Deal liberals and radicals, 
both of whom have put so much symbolic impor- 
tance on Hiss’s innocence. 

To this reviewer, it is virtually impossible to read 
Allen Weinstein’s book and still maintain a firm 
belief in Alger Hiss’s innocence. Weinstein cannot 
prove that Hiss did what Chambers said he had 
done, but he comes as close as possible. He has 
developed a picture of the Communist apparatus 
in Washington that effectively undermines much 
of Hiss’s account of his own political past. Wein- 
stein effectively proves the reliability of Whittaker 
Chambers’s own description of the CP under- 
ground and his own role in it. He makes effective 
use of the letters sent by Josephine Herbst to her ` 
former husband John Herrmann, who had been 
part of that apparatus. Herbst’s letters show that 
Herrmann, Chambers, and Harold Ware, head of 
the CP underground until his death, had all told 
Herbst that Chambers had met Hiss in 1934 and 
had at that time tried to recruit him to the under- 
ground. These Herbst revelations do not show that 
Alger Hiss engaged in espionage in 1938; they do 
establish that Hiss was active in Communist cir- 
cles and that he knew Chambers in that milieu. 
Moreover, Weinstein shows that Herbst was not 
honest in her FBI deposition and that Hiss’s de- 
fense chose not to put her on the witness stand. 

Hiss and his defenders have raised the charge of 
forgery by typewriter. By careful and intricate de- 
tective work, Weinstein shows that the documents 
Chambers produced were typed on Hiss’s old 
Woodstock and that Hiss lied to the FBI and to his 
own lawyers about the typewriter’s whereabouts. 
While denying knowledge of the machine, Hiss 
had in fact given it to the son of his former maid in 
the spring of 1938. But he covered up knowledge of 
its postwar location until such time as he thought 
producing it would enhance his own credibility. 
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There was no FBI conspiracy to frame Hiss, 
Weinstein argues. Indeed, Weinstein depicts an 
inept and angry J. Edgar Hoover and, surpris- 
ingly, a cautious and always opportunistic Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, who almost gave up on the case just 
at the very moment when it was to propel him to 
national attention. : . 

At certain times, unfortunately, Weinstein uses 
material that is not persuasive. The resulting un- 
necessary overkill hurts his own case and has al- 
lowed critics to fasten on these in an attempt to 
undermine his entire work. That Andrei Gromyko 
told Edward Stettinius in September 1945 that he 
would be happy to see Hiss appointed temporary 
Secretary-General of the UNO may be “practi- 
cally unique in the annals of Soviet-American di- 
plomacy,” but it is hardly germane to Hiss’s activ- 
ity in 1938 (p. 361). Much has been made of 
Weinstein’s interview with Czech defector Karel 
Kaplan, who told him that when Noel Field was 
interrogated by Czech security in 1948 he named 
Hiss as “the other one involved” in State Depart- 
ment espionage. Field’s words, if indeed he did 
utter them, have to be viewed cautiously, given the 
situation in which they were voiced (p. 201). 

The weakest use of such material is undoubtedly 
Weinstein’s interview with J. Peters, the fabled 
head of the entire CP underground in the 1930s. 
The Peters interview supposedly offers substan- 
tiation of Chambers’s picture of the underground 
and, by implication, of his accusations about Hiss. 
But Peters, found by Weinstein in Budapest, 
evidently told him little, if anything. One has to 
turn to footnote ninety-five of the first chapter, to 
read Weinstein’s explanation that “Peters smiled 
once during our talk when I suggested that his 
frequent use of the terms ‘open’ and ‘secret’ Com- 
munist Parties ... indicated an awareness of that 
second realm which most Party ‘functionaries’ 
would deny having possessed”’ (p. 597). Weinstein 
has foolishly and unnecessarily sought to gain 
great mileage out. of this now famous smile, a smile 
whose substance is an enigma. 

Weinstein does write about the Cold War icono- 
graphy around the case, but he fails to confront an 
issue raised by that iconography. If Hiss was 
guilty, as it is almost certain he was, it does not 
mean that Joe McCarthy or the Cold War liberals 
were correct in their postwar assessments. If Hiss 
was innocent, similarly, it certainly does not mean 

that other Communists or idealistic pro-Russian 
liberals did not decide to pass secrets to the Soviets 
in the 1930s. More important, Weinstein fails to 
stress that such actions in 1938 took place in a 
much different context than existed between 1948 
and 1950, when espionage took on a quite different 
connotation. i E : 

Julian Wadleigh admitted that he had indee 
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passed government documents to Chambers in the 
mid-1930s. But Wadleigh, in a newspaper article, 
sought to explain that he did so in the context of 
rising fascism and his frustration and anger at 
Western appeasement. He saw only the Soviet gov- 
ernment coming to the aid of the embattled Span- 
ish republic, and he offered: his services to the 
Communists. “Technically,” he wrote, “I was giv- 
ing out some of the secrets of my own government 
to agents of a foreign country,” but he stressed 
that he did not regard his action “as contrary to 
the interests of the United States.” Indeed, Wad- 
leigh thought he was acting in the American na- 
tional interest, because he thought he was helping 
the Russians resist German and Japanese aggres- 
sion. 

One must ask: Was the type of material Wad- 
leigh and Hiss passed to the Russians, pertaining 
to information about German and Japanese in- 
tentions abroad, truly harmful to American na- 
tional security? Wadleigh and, most likely, Hiss 
did pass such documents. Hiss’s troubles stemmed 
from his refusal to acknowledge that act. Had he 
done so, at one point he might have been able to 
avoid a perjury trial. But he chose a different 
course, affirming his complete innocence. Few will 
be able to believe his protestations any longer, if 
they allow themselves to honestly confront the ar- 
guments in Allen Weinstein’s powerful book. 

RONALD RADOSH 
Queensborough Community College, 
City University of New York 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1951. Volume 6, 
Asia and the Pacific. In two parts. (Department of 
State Publication, number 8889 and 8918.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1977. 
Pp. xi, 1,477; X, 1,479-2,276. 


This volume in the highly respected Foreign Rela- 
lions series is a smorgasbord of American-Asian 
and American-Pacific relations. Despite the ex- 
clusion of documents relating to China and Korea, 
with 2233 pages of text volume six may well be the 
largest in the 1951 series. With many countries to 
cover, the number of pages per country necessarily 
is limited. Nevertheless, there is a more-than-ade- 
quate sampling of the issues that characterized 
American relations with the nations of Asia and 
the Pacific. Topics include: “East Asia and the 
Pacific” (265 pages), “Australia” (1 page), 
“Burma” (64 pages), “Indochina” (252 pages), 
“Indonesia” (194 pages), “Japan” (701 pages), 
“New Zealand” (12 pages), “the Philippines” (103 
pages), “Thailand” (56 pages), and, in a general 
section on South Asia, ‘‘Multilateral Relations” 
(354 pages), “Afghanistan” (9 pages), “Ceylon” 
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(72 pages), “India” (118 pages), and “Pakistan” 
(30 pages). No review could do justice to such a 
wide-ranging volume. 

Throughout the year 1951 and across the wide 
geographic expanse covered by the volume, the 
major issue was fear of Chinese Communist ag- 
gression. It is understandable that in the weeks 
and months after the massive Chinese intervention 
in Korea against United Nations forces that Amer- 
ican diplomats believed it signaled the beginning 
of Chinese Communist aggression throughout 
Asia and the Pacific. From India to Indonesia a 
fear developed of Chinese “volunteers” taking ad- 
vantage of resentment toward the European colo- 
nial powers to foment totalitarian government be- 
hind an attractive facade of nationalism. Thus 
American policy makers sought both to weigh the 
consequences of the loss of the region (with its 
hundreds of millions of people and its varied and 
vast resources) and to organize combinations of 
non-Communist governmients. The enemy of my 
enemy is my friend—an old and respected diplo- 
matic strategy—came to dominate policy. In the 
haste to embrace the domino theory—that the fall 
of any one country in the region (we had not yet 
settled on Vietnam) would cause the entire area to 
fall to Communism—one lone voice of reason was 
lost in the confusion. Charles Ogburn, a State 
Department officer, questioned policy that ‘‘con- 
ceived of prodigious outlays by the United States” 
and turned the cause of anti-Communism in Asia 
into an “American cause” (pp. 6-9). Sadly, his 
attempt to arrive at a more realistic policy largely 
was ignored. As the months passed, the com- 
mencing of truce talks in Korea had a somewhat 
unexpected result. Instead of lessening tensions 
along China’s long periphery, it caused many 
American officials to fear that troops freed from 
fighting in Korea would see action as “volunteers” 
in South and Southeast Asia. 

Despite a few typographical errors—some 
caught and some not—this volume will help illu- 
minate our knowledge at a crucial time and place 
in modern American foreign relations. 

CHARLES M. DOBBS 
Metropolitan State College 


MARY FRANCES BERRY. Stability, Security, and Continu- 
ity: Mr. Justice Burton and Decision-Making in the 
Supreme Court, 1945-1958. (Contributions in Legal 
Studies, number 1.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 286. $17.50. 


Harold Hitz Burton, Truman’s first appointee to 
the Supreme Court, maintained a record of how 
his colleagues voted on petitions for certiorari and 
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of their views in conference. He preserved this 
material, along with some intra-Court correspon- 
dence, and it is this material that provides the 
rationale for the present. volume. Except for an 


introductory biographical sketch and a short sum- 


mary chapter, the book traces, term-by-term, Bur- 
ton’s opinions and the cases decided by the Court. 
Apparently the author’s purpose was two-fold: 
first, to provide a more detailed characterization of 
the justice; and, second, through Burton, to give us 
some insight into the Court from 1945 to 1958. 

Labeling her subject “the quiet, unassuming 
model of the competent justice” (p. 234), Mary 
Frances Berry adds only some detail to the pre- 
vailing assessment of Burton. Comfortable in 
working within the boundaries of the status quo, 
the justice gained the respect of most of his col- 
leagues and the recent law school graduates who, 
as clerks, served the Court. During an era of 
sharply warring personalities, Burton played the 
role of peacemaker, usually content to avoid the 
larger issues and decide cases on the narrowest of 
grounds. In a time of transition he supported the 
claims of blacks, but his insistence upon preserving 
the authority of the states left him behind as the 
Warren court reassessed the nature of the federal 
system. The image that Burton cultivated was that 
of a judge who had successfully divorced his per- 
sonal views from his judicial labors. This image is 
not penetrated by Berry, though she does acknowl- 
edge his hostility to the tactics and demands of 
labor unions and his readiness to defend the insti- 
tution of the family from attack. 

Whatever value one wishes to place on a study of 
Burton’s decision making, this book has more 
merit, not in its interpretation, which is analyti- 
cally limited and tends to follow well-grooved 
paths, but in the conference material that it makes 
available. Although Burton’s notes are far less re- 
vealing than those of Harlan Fiske Stone, they do 
add new information on the working relationships 
of the justices. We see the deliberative process at 
work and are encouraged that personal views can 
give way during it. We see Douglas wavering on a 
free speech claim and Frankfurter claiming that 
the underworked Vinson court was proceeding too 
hastily. There are no bombshells here, but the 
details provided illuminate the internal working of 
the Court. 

. Although the book suffers from a lack of consis- 
tently clear writing and an uncertain focus, its 
useful information is poorly served by the index. 
Since the material often tells us more about the 
other justices than about Burton himself, it is un- 
fortunate that Frankfurter and Black, who figure 
prominently in the text, are not indexed after the 
first five pages. The sparse references that follow 
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significant entries seem arbitrarily chosen. Such a 
misleading index is worse than none at all. 
JOHN E. SEMONCHE 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


LYNDA ANN EWEN. Corporate Power and Urban Crisis in 
Detroit. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1978. Pp. viii, 312. $17.50. 


Lynda Ann Ewen offers Corporate Power and Urban 
Crisis in Detroit as an explicitly “Marxist-Leninist” 
analysis designed to provide the “working class” 
with “knowledge to protect its class interests” (p. 
292). But since she also seeks to contribute “a 
disciplined and systematic analysis” (p. v), pres- 
ents her study through a distinguished university 
press, and makes much use of work by historians 
and sociologists, her book calls for scholarly review 
as well as political debate. 

Corporate Power and Urban Crisis makes one contri- 
bution which many readers will find useful—an 


extensive study of the corporate and civic positions 


held by the 421 persons who directed forty-one of 
the largest industrial, banking, retailing, and util- 
ity firms which had headquarters in the Detroit 
area in 1970. In a series of painstakingly gathered, 
though not always clearly presented, statistics, 
Ewen discusses patterns of family ownership, in- 
terlocking directorates, and corporate director rep- 
resentation on the boards of local cultural, educa- 
tional, civic, and business organizations. 

According to Ewen, these directors and their 
families, especially those who own stock in the 
firms they direct, constitute the Detroit region’s 
“ruling class.” Dominant at least since the Ameri- 
can takeover of Detroit in 1796, this class, Ewen 
asserts, has controlled the region, making certain 
that profits have remained high, that its members 
have enjoyed an attractive physical environment, 
and that labor has remained exploited, impover- 
ished, weak, and divided along ethnic and racial 
lines. Black militancy and the energy crisis have 
recently threatened the ruling class, but it plans, 
Ewen believes, to respond to these and other prob- 
lems by introducing fascism. On the basis of this 
analysis, Ewen calls on the working class to create 
a “United Front Against Fascism.” 

In its historical parts no less than in its dis- 
cussion of the present, Corporate Power and Urban 
Crisis is exceedingly schematic. Ewen uses several 
works of the ancestor-glorification genre to develop 
a “history that indicts the ancestors” (p. 47). But 
her exclusive reliance on such sources and her 
neglect of historical scholarship on urban elites 
severely limit the value of this indictment. Thus 
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she gives an account of certain long-lived families 
but not of Detroit’s early landowners, merchants, 
and manufacturers asa group, and she neglects 
the impact of automobile manufacturing, save for 
an assertion that “the ruling class incorporates 
newcomers within its web” (p. 75). She also does 
not indicate what proportion of the ruling class of 
1970 descended from wealthy Detroit families of 


. the past. Her discussion of power is even less satis- 


factory. While she recognizes that her work 
“would be greatly strengthened by data on the 
specific processes by which the ruling class ac- 
tually influences and controls” civic organizations 
and corporations (p. 209), she offers little evidence 
on these points, and still less for her view that the 
ruling class has long controlled local and, state 
politics. Instead, she presents highly charged in- 
terpretations of several local policies and events. 
Her history of labor in Detroit suffers from similar 
faults. 

Though Ewen does not say so, much of her work 
seems designed to engage the members of Detroit’s 
recent League of Revolutionary Black Workers, 
described in James A. Geschwender’s Class, Race, 
and Worker Insurgency. But whatever its role in polit- 
ical debate, Corporate Power and Urban Crisis will. 
convince few readers who do not share its author’s 
interpretation of the “fundamental scientific laws 
observed and developed by Marx” and ‘‘developed 
and expanded by such men as Lenin, Stalin, Di- 
mitroff, and Mao Tse-Tung” (p. 7). Marxist read- 
ers no less than others will be surprised to find so 
many controversial issues settled by reference to 
the polemics of the 1930s. Historians of all per- 
suasions will regret Ewen’s decision to substitute 
schematic assertion for the serious study of the 
past and the present. 

DAVID C. HAMMACK 
Princeton University 


BRUCE M. STAVE. The Making of Urban History: His- 
tortography Through Oral History. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications. 1977. Pp. 336. Cloth 
$15.95, paper $6.95. 


When the Journal of Urban History began to appear 
in 1974, it carried a unique feature: almost every 
issue featured an extensive interview with a senior 
urban historian discussing his or her background, 
development, and work, and assessing recent 
scholarship. Now Bruce M. Stave, who conducted 
the interviews, has presented in one volume his 
conversations with Blake. McKelvey, Bayrd Still, 
Constance McLaughlin Green, Oscar Handlin, 
Richard Wade, Sam Warner, Stephan Thern- 
strom, Eric Lampard, and Samuel Hays. As inter- 
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esting as the individual interviews may have been, 
it is pleasant to discover that in this collection the 
whole is considerably more than the sum of the 
parts. 

There are several reasons for this. Stave has 
addėd thorough annotation, references, and an en- 
gaging introduction, all of which make the volume 
extraordinarily useful for students of urban his- 
tory. And, in a paradoxical sense, the collection is 
more valuable than the isolated interviews because 
it ends up being less historiographical, rather than 
more. f 

This reviewer was perhaps not alone in sensing a 
strained quality in the original interviews, as if the 
ambitious new Journal, by including them, was 
seeking to provide a not quite legitimate sub-dis- 
cipline with a self-generated and self-validating 
historiographical tradition. The weakest moments 
in the interviews generally occurred when Stave 
asked his subjects how and why they became urban 
_ historians or how they assess the future of urban 
history. This disrupted the flow of more wide- 
ranging discussions, and often seems to have 
drawn more embarrassment than enlightenment 
from the subjects. 

The collection shows this disciplinary self-con- 
sciousness to be less problematic and more periph- 
eral than it seemed in the Journal. In fact, Stave 
_ might well have reversed the elements of his sub- 
title, for in the collection historiography seems 
merely the frame, and a deeper oral history 
emerges as the book’s most important product. 
The book is superb oral history in several senses. It 
provides an intellectual history of a remarkable 
generation of scholars, who started from a striking 
variety of backgrounds and made their way along 
different tracks through the obstacles of the 1930s, 
40s, and 50s, improbably arriving at shared inter- 
ests and concerns. Secondly, it demonstrates the 
value of encountering such material in the first 
person, where the intersection of biography, his- 
tory, and personality can be studied under a kind 
of natural illumination. Finally, there is the special 
pleasure to be derived from sharing the enthusi- 
asm, the depth of insight, and the breadth of 
knowledge with which these senior figures discuss 
their work and their profession. 

Much of this quality can be credited to Stave, 
who seems to have been a superb interviewer, 
adept at giving his subjects plenty of room, yet 
helping them to focus their remarks through well- 
placed asides and follow-up questions. He also 
should be praised as an editor for allowing us to 
see those occasional false starts and missteps when 
the balloon of conversation suddenly deflates; 
these provide useful insights into the skill a inter- 
viewing itself. 

But beyond Stave’s evident mastery of this skill, 
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the book’s interest and quality are ultimately a 
matter, properly, of the people whose remarkable 
self-portraits are presented. Inspiring as individ- 
uals, these historians become especially impressive 
when encountered in a group representing a schol- 
arly period at its best and in a form that permits us 
to appreciate the vitality of their lives, work, and 
thought. There is much to be learned here about 
urban historiography, but, as the book speaks 
more deeply about history and historical con- 
sciousness in the broadest sense, it should be of 
value to those outside a circle of specialists, and it 
will help as well to lift the vision of those within. 
MICHAEL FRISCH 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


THOMAS BENDER. Community and Soctal Change in 
America. (Clarke A. Sanford-Armand G. Erpf Lec- 
ture Series on Local Government and Community 
Life.) New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 159. $8.00. 


In the first part of this lively and provocative book, 
Thomas Bender offers a stunning critique of the 
definition of community common in twentieth- 
century social theory. Misusing Ferdinand 
Tönnies, social theorists have defined community 
solely in terms of locality, ignoring a second and 
equally important component of the original con- 
cept, namely, its delineation of a style of relation- 
ships. In Bender’s words, community is “a social 
network characterized by a distinctive kind of hu- 
man interaction”? (p. 1r). Properly understood, 
community never disappeared. Rather, its mani- 
festations have shifted, and it is the complex ten- 
sion created by changing configurations of com- 
munal and noncommunal elements of social 
experience that should form the focus of research. 

Bender contends that American historians have 
been trapped by notions of communal collapse, 
which, he asserts, is the metaphor underlying 
much of the most creative and well-known scholar- 
ship of the last several years. Here he is less con- 
vincing because he confounds, under one overly 
general rubric, the differing descriptions of social _ 
experience offered by these historians and trans- 
forms their attempt to analyze—often with preci- 
sion—the impact of urbanization and industrial- 
ization into a simplistic notion of communal 
decay. 

To counteract what he takes to be the common 
interpretation, Bender offers a hypothetical his- 
tory of community in America that is insightful, 
although more a modification than a new reading 
of the past. His demonstration in another chapter 
of the potential of network theory for historical 
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research, however, is fresh and convincing. Simi- 
larly, he manages to draw out the implications of 
his work in a way that puts a useful, new per- 
- spective upon questions of community in contem- 
porary policy. 

As attested by his footnotes, Bender’s work 
draws on a deep, impressive mastery of the litera- 
ture in a variety of disciplines. It is characteristi- 
cally graceful and intelligent throughout. A few 
problems, nonetheless, should be noted. First, the 
distinction between communal and familial styles 
of social relations is not made, although by impli- 
cation Bender does consider them distinct, as in- 
deed they must be if his notion of community is to 
be anything other than family writ large. Second, 
although he introduces a market economy as an 
important factor in the Gilded Age, Bender virtu- 
ally ignores the impact of wage labor upon the 
transformation of social relations. The spread of 
wage labor, however, offers a powerful explanation 
of the change in social relationships that he de- 
scribes. Third, the process of social change he 
portrays is dialectical, a point he makes only in 
passing. A more explicit delineation of the dialec- 
tic of community, however, would have shown 
more clearly the sources of tension and change. 

Finally, Bender emphasizes the importance of 
evaluating social relations in public and private life 
with different standards. It makes no sense, he 
rightly says, to look for community where it cannot 
exist. But his dichotomy is too sharp. It is possible 
to transform radically some public tasks so that 
they may be carried out in a more communal style. 
The debate should focus on the desirability of that 
goal and the means of its implementation. The 
danger with Bender’s argument is that it could be 
used as a sophisticated justification for the preser- 
vation of the status quo, a usage with which he 
surely would not be pleased. l 

MICHAEL B. KATZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


ELEANORA W. SCHOENEBAUM, editor. Political Pro- 
files: The Eisenhower Years. New York: Facts on File. 


1977. Pp. xx, 757. $45.00. 


NELSON LICHTENSTEIN, editor. Political Profiles: The 
Kennedy Years. New York: Facts on File. 1976. Pp. 
xvi, 621. $45.00. 


NELSON LICHTENSTEIN, editor. Political Profiles: The 
Johnson Years. New York: Facts on File. 1976. Pp. 
xvi, 741. $45.00. 


Although the editors disclaim any intention of 
making the Political Profiles series into a collective 
biography of political elites, students of recent 
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American history will find that it resembles one. 
These three volumes are the first of six that will 
span the years since 1945 and fill part of the gap 
not covered by other biographical reference works. 
With the exception of the proposed Nixon/Ford 
volume, each book covers a single administration 
and summarizes a particular phase in a person’s 
political career. Yet each volume is also a part of 
the whole, and the biographies will evolve with the 
series. The principal focus is on national political 
figures, but secondary elites and state and local 
leaders are not ignored. For example, the Johnson 
volume, like others in the series, includes adminis- 
tration officials, some military officers, most Sena- 
tors, and many members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But the Johnson volume also includes 
nearly four dozen prominent blacks and leaders of 
the antiwar movement and the New Left. The 
Truman volume will cover more trade union lead- 
ers, and the Nixon/Ford volume will have more 
radicals, women, and minority representatives 
than the Eisenhower volume. 

Most readers will probably disagree with some 
of the selections. An (all male) Editorial Advisory 
Board of recognized historians and journalists as- 
sisted in the selection process, and their criteria 
emphasized the degree of political participation 
and the corresponding public recognition of the 
persons considered. Thus, they selected a few 
Rockefellers and rejected the Mellon and DuPont 
families. The editors provided twelve- to twenty- 
page introductions to establish the political atmo- 
sphere of each administration and added a spotty 
but useful bibliography. The “Appendix? is a 
handy reference to a chronology of events and to 
lists of administration officials, members of Con- 
gress, and governors of the states during the period 
covered. ; 

The contributing editors, who were primarily 
doctoral candidates or new Ph.D.s in history, pro- 
duced between 500 and 600 profiles for each of the 
volumes. The pages are printed in double columns 
with the profiles varying in length from one col- 
umn to several pages and usually—but not al- 
ways—reflecting the relative importance of the 
subject. While some of the profiles are superficial 
and uneven in style and content, others approach 
the level of the biographies in the Dictionary of 
American Biography. Interpretation is not eschewed, 
and the profiles sampled by the reviewer are gener- 
ally accurate and incorporate current scholarship. 
Multiple authorship and the sequential arrange- 
ment of the series have caused some stylistic anom- 
alies and considerable repetition. Profiles of Rob- 
ert Kennedy, which range in length from three 
columns in the Eisenhower volume to six and one- 
half columns in the Kennedy volume and five in 
the Johnson volume, were written by separate au- 
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© thors, and differences in style and emphasis are 
apparent. 

The chronological arrangement has distinct ad- 
vantages, but it makes some repetition unavoid- 
able. In addition, the editors declare that the set 
will contain more than 2,500 profiles when com- 
pleted, but it appears that the total number of 
individuals covered might be smaller. In the three 
volumes under review, more than 240 persons were 
included in two and approximately 160 were in- 
cluded in ali three volumes, thus reducing the 
nearly 1,600 profiles to an actual body count closer 
to 1,200. One of the principal dilemmas in studying 
recent history is weighing potential historical sig- 
nificance against contemporary notions of news- 
worthiness or notoriety. The editors did not re- 
solve the dilemma. Walter Lippmann, who is 
included in the Eisenhower and Kennedy volumes, 
is absent from the Johnson volume, and I. F. Stone 
is in all three. Henry Kissinger is included in the 
Eisenhower and Johnson volumes but not in the 
Kennedy volume, while Richard C. Lee, mayor of 
New Haven, Connecticut, and Alex Rose of the 
Liberal Party of New York are covered in all three 
volumes. 

The editors consciously avoided quotas in order 
to choose the persons who were most prominent in 
public affairs. This meant the inclusion of a signifi- 
cant number of blacks, but there are very few 
women and almost no representatives of other ra- 
cial minorities in these three volumes. The result 
undoubtedly suggests the dominant trends in 
American political and social life during these 
years, but it also reinforces the relative Eastern 
and urban tilt of the volumes. 

Numerous typographical errors are annoying. 
The books are expensive enough to warrant good 
printing and careful editing. While there is some 
irony in spelling Alger as “Anger” Hiss, listing 
Republican Congressman John H. Rousselot as a 
Democrat in the “Career Index” contradicts the 
correct listing of his political affiliation in his pro- 
file. These criticisms aside, teachers will find the 
series helpful in preparing lectures, reference li- 
brarians should welcome it, and students will find 
it informative. That such a series appears to be 
both necessary and useful serves as a comment on 
changing historical methods and the concern with 
the role of elites in American politics. 

ECKARD V. TOY, JR. 
University of Oregon 


JULIE ROY JEFFREY. Education For Children of the Poor: 
A Study of the Origins and Implementation of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 270. 
$15.00. 
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In this study, Julie Roy Jeffrey contends that the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
failed for many reasons. First, policy makers 
did not examine their own fundamental beliefs 
about the causes of poverty. Second, the possibility 
that poverty was not solvable by education was 
never considered. Third, political compromise 
bargained away any possibility of an effective pro- 
gram. Jeffrey surveys federal attempts at educa- 
tional reform legislation in the 1950s, the circum- 
stances that surrounded passage of the act in 1965, 
and the implementation and demise of the act, 
along with a catalogue of lessons for policy makers. 
The strengths of this thesis lie in Jeffrey’s research 
in congressional testimony and in secondary mate- 
rials. 

The work, however, is flawed in two major re- 
spects: first, its poor command and use of educa- 
tional history; and, second, Jeffrey’s failure to 
question her own assumptions about the role of 
social scientists in educational reform politics. The 
first flaw appears frequently. For example, Jeffrey 
concludes that the parochial school issue was a 
false one because, in the end, parochial school 
children did not materially benefit from the act. 
This ignores the meaning of the separation of 
church and state in American educational history 
throughout the twentieth century. The church- 
state issue shaped the legislative compromise that 
ensured limited aid to parochial school children in 
the first place; so the numbers of parochial school 
children receiving aid says nothing one way or the 
other about the significance of the church-state 
issue. Furthermore, the compromise “child bene- 
fit” theory was not created by the educational 
bureaucracy as Jeffrey implies but derived from 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s opinion in Cochran v. 
Louisiana (1930), Lyndon Johnson built his coali- 
tion for passage of the act around this constitu- 
tional principle. 

Jeffrey discusses educational reform in urban 
centers as if it were unique to the 1960s. She criti- 
cizes Job Corps centers for dealing with only 
“character-building and training” and for not con- 
centrating “on developing an approach to educa- 
tion that might succeed with the poor” (p. 49). 
Had she considered the history of educating Amer- 
ica’s urban poor she would have realized that 
those were precisely the goals of the vocational 
schools in the early decades of this century. Simi- 
larly, had she been aware of the parent education 
programs of the 1920s she would not have found 
similar programs in the 1970s so new and promis- 
ing. 

Aside from the historical problem, there is a 
difficulty in the author’s failure to challenge her 
own assumptions. For example, running through 
the work is the notion that planners never ques- 
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tioned whether education would end poverty. Yet 
Jeffrey does not examine what the implications 
would be if unemployment and poverty were en- 
demic to the economic system. At one moment she 
generalizes that “education, despite popular be- 
liefs, had not and could not solve major social 
problems” (p. 220), and yet she argues that more 
research, more funds, more controls, more radical 
restructuring of schools might teach the poor to 
perform like middle-class students. The culprits in 
all this, according to Jeffrey, are local school 
boards and school systems, which she repeatedly 
describes as inflexible and uninterested in the 
problems of the poor. This is both unfair and 
inconsistent. After pointing out that political com- 
promises made to ensure passage guaranteed edu- 
cational failure and mismanagement, she cannot 
then indict school boards and intransigent school 
administrators for the lack of success. 

Perhaps the most striking weakness is Jeffrey’s 
failure to subject social science researchers to criti- 
cal scrutiny. She repeatedly implies that the real 
problem was that pragmatic politics interfered 
with academic social scientists and their search for 
objective truth. The failure to recognize that social 
science experts are political actors in a political 
process serving a political constituency fundamen- 
tally flaws this work. 

CLARENCE J. KARIER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


BARTON C. HACKER and JAMES M. GRIMWOOD. On the 
Shoulders of Titans: A History of Project Gemini. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 1977. Pp. xx, 625. $19.00. 


The Gemini program conducted by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
between 1961 and 1966 has suffered from its posi- 
tion between the nation’s first adventures in space 
with Mercury and the more dramatic lunar land- 
ings of Apollo. But the twelve loftings of Gemini 
constituted a vital bridge between the initial hesi- 
‘tant parabolic probe of Mercury and ultimate suc» 
cess with Apollo in placing men on the moon. This 
excellent volume by two NASA historians details 
this role of Gemini with its succession of trials and 
triumphs, including the first rendezvous of one 
spacecraft with another, maneuvering in space un- 
der the control of astronauts rather than ground 
stations, flights in excess of a week, forays outside 
the spacecraft by astronauts, and precision reen- 
tries that landed within sight of waiting carriers. 
No less important were the physiological and psy- 
chological barriers surmounted when Gemini 
flights demonstrated that men could pass through 
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the earth’s radiation belts without serious harm 
and perform demanding tasks even when sub- 
jected to prolonged weightlessness. Without these 
steppingstones, a successful first try lunar landing 
would have been improbable. 

The focal point of this study is the Gemini Pro- 
gram Office at what is now the Johnson Space 
Center outside Houston, Texas. GPO monitored a 
complex series of projects in developing the space- 
craft itself—such ancillary equipment as fuel cells, 
self-contained life support space suits, and a para- 
glider for use in the final descent. The latter is 
worth mentioning in particular because it repre- 
sents a road not taken after extended trial. Seen in 
retrospect, there is always a danger of conceiving 
success as a straight line of development, each step 
a logical outgrowth of the one before. The authors - 
are at pains to bring out what actually transpired, 
the groping, the decisions made with limited infor- 
mation, and the recalcitrance of novel items that 
failed to perform as intended despite lavish ex- 
pense. Above all, they show: how planning is in- 
escapably opportunistic, evolving pragmatically as 
successful experiment reveals possibilities, some- 
times justifying the omission of a previously 
planned sequence of steps, sometimes requiring an 
unanticipated digression and outlay of funds when 
equipment or procedures fail. 

The problem of funding is treated with particu- 
lar insight. To secure appropriations from a skep- 
tical Congress, NASA administrators had to pro- 
vide a rationale related to large and salable goals 
such as staying ahead of the Russians or being first 
on the moon. But often the precise relation to these 
goals of a particular scientific experiment such as 
ion wake measurement or frog egg growth studies 
(for assessing possible genetic damage) proved dif- 
ficult to establish convincingly. Trying to provide 
that extra margin of safety. where human lives are 
at stake tended to escalate costs and delay sched- 
ules, much to the concern of Congress. NASA 
leaders, therefore, were repeatedly forced to decide 
how much testing was enough. Reliance on the Air 
Force Titan for a booster gave the Department of 
Defense, under Secretary McNamara, an opening 
to seek control over the program. This move, 
treated by the authors from a NASA perspective, 
illustrates still further the impressive scope of 
problems confronting NASA decision makers. 

Historians of technology and students of govern- 
ment in an era of high technology will welcome 
this valuable study. There is a minimum of jargon; 
the authors define all acronyms and their ex- 
planations of technicalities are for the most part 
lucid. Their treatment of in-flight malfunction 
analysis by teams of engineers and scientists at the 
control center is downright exciting. On the nega- 
tive side, too many personalities march on stage 
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without adequate introduction, the differing con- 
tractual philosophies of the air force and NASA 
are not effectively explained, and the contractors’ 
side of the story is seriously scanted. 

I. B. HOLLEY, JR. 

National Defense University 


PETER BRAESTRUP. Big Story: How the American Press 
and Television Reported and Interpreted the Crisis of Tet 
1968 in Vietnam and Washington. In two volumes. 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press. 1977. Pp. xxxvii, 
740; x, 706. 


Although the Tet offensive occupied but a few 
weeks in the endless Vietnam War, it constituted a 
turning point in both the military action and in the 
status of the war as a domestic political issue. As a 
result, Tet has become something of a critical case 
in attempting to assess the effect of news reporting 
on American politics in general and the outcome of 
the Vietnam war in particular. The Tet offensive 
had been preceded by a “progress campaign” by 
President Johnson in the fall of 1967: light was 
visible from the end of the tunnel, the pacification 
program was working, the ARVN troops were 
fighting more effectively, and the country was 
more secure. But in late January 1968 the Viet 
Cong brought the war into the cities, particularly 
Hue and Saigon, in a nine-week burst of savagery. 
The episode was capped by a siege of the belea- 
guered outpost at Khe Sahn that was reminiscent 
of World War II. The events, as reported, seemed 
to call into question all of the administration’s 
predictions concerning the war and made hun- 
dreds of official statements, press conferences, and 
briefings appear as a tissue of lies. The message 
was disaster; the war was lost or could not be won. 
Following Tet one could detect in the television 
commentators, particularly Walter Cronkite, a 
decisive shift of sentiment against our engagement. 
If Vietnam was a living-room war, this aspect of 
the war was first apparent during the Tet offen- 
sive, and the support and resolve of the American 
public seemed to dissolve in its wake. During and 
after this episode American politics started to un- 
ravel: McCarthy entered the primaries, Johnson 
announced that he would not seek a second term, 
and Robert Kennedy was assassinated. 

Yet, if the above is true, we are faced with an 
anomaly. First of all, the Tet offensive was not a 
surprise; it had been predicted rather regularly by 
Westmoreland and the American military. It was 
not a military victory for the enemy; the offensive 
failed in its major military objectives and dealt 
massive casualties to the Viet Cong, dissolving 
many of the crack military forces of the insurgency 
for a year. Some writers have insisted that mis- 
reporting of this event was the critical episode in 
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Vietnam. The war was lost not on but by the 
media. 

Peter Braestrup, a reporter for both the New 
York Times and Washington Post during the Viet- 
nam years, one of the most respected of the corre- 


_ spondents covering the war, has attempted to sort 


out the press and television coverage of Tet and 
reach a judgment. How did the news media inter- 
pret the Tet offensive, and what effect did this 
have on the war and on the American public? The 
results is two massive volumes, one of text and the 
other of documents, that have now, mercifully, 
been reduced to a one-volume paperback by An- 
chor/ Doubleday. 

Braestrup’s judgment, stripped to essentials, is 
this: the American press did perform badly during 
the Tet period. It was an event in which all the 


‘typical habits of the press—how stories are cov- 


ered, pursued, written about, and so forth—pro- 
duced both a confused and misleading account of 
events in Vietnam. Partly because of cynicism and 
distrust of the military and the Johnson adminis- 
tration, the press did not take seriously the warn- 
ing that the offensive was coming. Because the 
attack hit Saigon where reporters were accus- 
tomed to living in safety and because it breached, 
if only symbolically, the walls of the American 
embassy, the success of the attack was much over- 
played. And, more to the point, when the truer 
story started to emerge in the weeks following the 
first attack, there were few systematic efforts in the 
media at correction and clarification. Because the 
siege at Khe Sahn had the comfortable elements of 
traditional and pictorial drama, its military impor- 
tance was overdrawn. 

Braestrup is careful to point out that these errors 
and insufficiencies did not derive from any ideolog- 
ical opposition of newsmen to the war effort or to 
official deception. Newsmen generally supported 
the war, and during Tet the military information 
system functioned as well as it ever did. Rather, 
the increasingly hostile relations between the press 
and administration and, most importantly, the in- 
ability of normal journalistic practice to cope with 
ambiguous and rapidly changing events triggered 
the distortion. Yet the events themselves and the 
reporting did not have, or so it seems, the effect 
others have indicated on American public opinion 
on the war. Rather, it appeared that the Johnson 
administration was also taken in by the news re- 
porting, and the confusing response of the admin- 
istration led to that most dangerous image in pres- 
idential politics: a president not in control. 
American presidents can take massive difficulties 
and setbacks; indeed, under such circumstances 
the public will rally around them. But they cannot 
appear to be confused and indecisive or their sup- 
port will melt. 

Braestrup has not quite sustained his argument, 
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and he has not had the last word on these events, 
but his thorough and wide-ranging book is impor- 
tant for the quality of the evidence and the singular 
importance of the event both for the history of the 
Vietnam War and for the general problem of inter- 
preting the effect of the press on American politics. 
JAMES W. CAREY 
University of Iowa 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. Robert Kennedy and His 
Times. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1978. 
Pp. xvii, 1066. $19.95. 


This superbly written book does not pretend to be 
objective. Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr., a close friend 
and political ally of the Kennedys, had access to 
family papers and to oral history memoirs from 
Kennedy admirers. He describes Robert Kennedy 
as ‘‘the most creative man in American public life 
when he was killed” (p. xiii) and as a “ ‘represen- 
tative man’ in Emerson’s phrase—one who em- 
bodies the consciousness of an epoch, who per- 
ceives things in fresh lights and new connections, 
who exhibits unsuspected possibilities of purpose 
and action to his contemporaries” (p. xi). Pur- 
suing this theme, Schlesinger employs a “life and 
times” approach ‘in a book that he must have been 
tempted to label “The Age of Kennedy.” 

In seeking to avoid hero worship, Schlesinger 
occasionally portrays the “bad Bobby.” The 
young Kennedy, he emphasizes, had to struggle 
against feelings of physical and intellectual in- 
adequacy and to prove himself to a very demand- 
ing father. This effort made him appear cold and 
ruthless. His father, indeed, bragged that Bob was 
“hard as nails” (p. 97). Ted Sorenson added that 
Bobby (in the 1950s) was “militant, aggressive, 
intolerant, opinionated, somewhat shallow in his 
convictions ... more like his father than like his 
brother” (p. 109). The novelist William Styron 
later reminded historians that Kennedy could 
“put people off horribly” (p. 815). Schlesinger 
himself concedes that Kennedy was slow to de- 
velop sensitivity regarding civil liberties and civil 
rights, that he abetted plots against Castro’s life, 
and that he was too cautious in opposing Lyndon 
Johnson in 1967-68. 

But Schlesinger regularly accentuates the posi- 
tive side of Kennedy. Stressing Bobby’s capacity 
for growth, he approvingly cites Richard Good- 
win, who said that Bobby made “the greatest con- 
tribution to the success and historical reputation of 


his [John Kennedy’s] Administration” (p. 599). . 


Schlesinger tries especially hard to refute the im- 
pression that Kennedy was ruthless. Here he 
quotes Kenneth O’Donnell and David Powers, 
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who described Kennedy as the “kindest man we 
ever knew” (p. 594). The tag of ruthlessness, 
Schlesinger insists, was not only inaccurate but 
historically damaging: it led Kennedy to become 
almost obsessed with proving that it was not true. 
For this reason, Schlesinger says, Kennedy moved 
more gingerly than he should have in confronting 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Many readers may feel that Schlesinger works 
too hard to praise Kennedy’s friends and espe- 
cially to diminish almost everyone else. His por- 
trayals of men like Hubert Humphrey and Adlai 
Stevenson are unflattering; his picture of Johnson 
is witheringly one-sided. Schlesinger only grudg- 
ingly describes the bitterness that Eugene McCar- 
thy and his followers felt toward Kennedy in 1968. 
This is essentially Manichean history: Kennedys 
as heroes, others as villains or fools. 

In relying so heavily on oral history testimonials, 
Schlesinger fails to dispose satisfactorily of the 
charges that Kennedy was ruthless and opportun- 
istic. This is not to say that Schlesinger suppresses 
evidence for such charges (though he virtually ig- 
nores the pre-convention presidential campaign of 
1960, when the image of ruthlessness acquired a 
clear focus). Rather, it is to say that many readers 
will be unable to understand why much of Amer- 
ica feared or hated Robert Kennedy. When Ste- 
venson observed in 1964 that “the avarice of the 
Kennedys really makes me sick” (p. 667), he ex- 
pressed a widespread sentiment that Schlesinger’s 
arguments do not fully account for. - 

Schlesinger’s “representative man” thesis also 
fails to persuade. Kennedy’s presidential cam- 
paign perhaps represented the yearnings of under- 
privileged groups. But his candidacy lasted less 
than three months. Moreover, Schlesinger eschews 
the kind of voting analysis that might have out- 
lined the sources of Kennedy’s appeal. For whom, 
then, and when, was Kennedy the representative 
figure of his era? Given the deep divisions of the 
1960s and the fears that Kennedy aroused at the 
time, it is unlikely that any one person—let alone a 
politician who never became a presidential nomi- 
nee—could capture an epoch. Seeking such “rep- 
resentative men” is, in any event, a dubious exer- 
cise for historians writing about a nation as 
heterogeneous as the United States. 

Fortunately, the book may be read without wor- 
rying about whether Kennedy was such a repre- 
sentative. Readers who ignore that argument, and 
who remind themselves of Schlesinger’s partisan- 
ship, will find a richly documented account of 
events as Kennedy people perceived them. And 
because Schlesinger is a master writer, they are 
likely to be absorbed by all 916 pages of narrative. 
Other politicos should be so lucky. 

JAMES T. PATTERSON 
Brown University 
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ROY MACLAREN. Canadians on the Nile, 1882-1898: 
Being the Adventures of the Voyageurs on the Khartoum 
Relief Expedition and Other Exploits. Vancouver: Uni- 
versity of British Columbia Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 
184. $14.95. 


The 1884 Wolseley expedition, belatedly autho- 
rized by the Gladstone government to rescue Gor- 
don in Khartoum, faced a serious logistical prob- 
lem in getting troops and supplies from the 
railhead up the cataracts of the Nile. With memo- 
ries of his earlier expedition to Red River (Mani- 
toba), Wolseley requested a force of Canadian 
“voyageurs,” and 386 were dispatched quickly for 
these paramilitary duties. Few voyageurs of the fur 
trade were still alive, so recruits were drawn 
mainly from the raft drivers of the lumber indus- 
try. In this slender volume, Roy MacLaren, a To- 
ronto businessman, presents the dramatic story of 
the exploits of the voyageurs and a few other Cana- 
dians who happened to be in the area. The book is 
popular history written with some flair but more 
concerned with colorful detail than historical anal- 
ysis. 

With the exception of a few manuscript sources 
in Toronto and Ottawa, the volume is written from 
secondary sources, especially C. P. Stacey’s The 
Nile Voyageurs 1884-85. The work provides some 
new detail but no change in our basic knowledge of 
the role of the force. They did useful work in 
speeding the progress of the expedition and prob- 
ably saved lives. This cannot disguise the fact that 
the expedition arrived too late to influence Gor- 
don’s fate. In spite of Queen Victoria’s enthusiasm 
for this exotic group of backwoods Canadians, the 
significance of the voyageurs for imperial history is 
limited and strictly negative. When the British 
reconquered the Sudan thirteen years later, the 
military had learned the lesson of logistical supply 
and built a railway rather than depend upon the 
river. 

MacLaren gets into difficulty when he tries to 
assess the significance of the boatmen for Cana- 
dian history. He concludes that their action “‘es- 
tablished a precedent” for later military contribu- 
tions to imperial wars (p. 130). The evidence in the 
Macdonald and the Laurier papers shows that 
both prime ministers rejected any such inter- 
pretation. The author’s second major claim in- 
volves the boatmen’s contribution in developing a 
“common spirit” of nationhood in Canada. He 
writes that “the great Sudan expedition in which 
the French-speaking and English-speaking Cana- 
dians had worked side by side became an event in 
the gradual evolution of Canadian nationhood” 
(p. 130). But he fails to mention that in 1885, 
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French- and English-speaking Canadians were 
furiously divided by Riel’s agitation in the West, 
and after 1885 imperial relations intensified the 
divisions between the English and the French in 
Canada. 

Small topics can make fascinating books when 
the authors apply probing analysis to their sub- 
jects. Here too many central questions are left 
unanswered. If the imperial enthusiasm was so 
intense, why did three-quarters of the boatmen 
return to Canada with Gordon’s fate hanging in 
the balance? How did these events contribute to 
the curious sub-imperialism of the Dominions? 
What were the social relations within the work 
force among English, French, and Indian Cana- 
dians? The reader is left to ponder these and many 
more. Also, one has to protest the Victorian stereo- 
type of the Mahdi as only a “religious fanatic” (p. 
131). There are many interesting events recounted 
in this volume but too little analysis of their histor- 
ical significance for Canada. 

R. J. D. PAGE 
Trent University 
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KENNETH R. ANDREWS. The Spanish Caribbean: Trade 
and Plunder, 1530-1630. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 267. $17.50. 


Kenneth R. Andrews makes two assumptions in 
this work: one, that the propellant of history in the 
Caribbean during the years 1530-1630 was the 
northern drive for trade and plunder and, two, 
that every historical change in one place of the 
Caribbean region and the islands tended to affect, 
directly or indirectly, immediately or after some 
delay, most other parts of the area. The important 
innovation of the book is to give Spain an equal 
voice; the author makes extensive use of Spanish 
records in order to tell the story of the Caribbean 
when it was still a Spanish lake. Although An- 
drews modestly disclaims that he is writing a his- 
tory of the region for the period, he has in fact 
written the best comprehensive account available. 
The book has no bibliography, but the notes 
indicate plainly its documentary base and contem- 
porary reference. A. P. Newton is acknowledged as 
precursor, and Irene Wright, Sluiter, Morales 
Padrón, Demorízi, and Inchdustegui—all of whom 
have pioneered work on some aspect of Spanish 
Caribbean sources—are frequently cited. Archival 
research—at the Archivo General de Indias, Sim- 
ancas, the Museo Naval in Madrid, and other Span- 
ish depositories—has resulted in telling passages. 
Andrews’s English references profit from his ex- 
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tensive work on maritime history, published to 
much acclaim over the years. 

At the start of this book, settlement of the 
Greater Antilles and points along the shore had 
already passed the first stage of colonial develop- 
ment. The history of this area is the change of 
settlement patterns, the endurance of harbors de- 
spite raids, the disappearance of towns despite 
support, and of the claims, staked or made good, 
to islands or coastal towns by various European 
nations. The author discusses the causes for such 
development with reference to European politics, 
which determined the entrepreneurship of mer- 
chants, bankers, shipowners, and mariners. Span- 
ish colonial interests, he argues, reflected the de- 
mand and supply of a considerable hinterland, 
from northern New Spain to Manila and Peru. 
This fact is illustrated by the French use of “Le 
Pérou” to refer both to the island of Espafiola and 
to the whole Caribbean during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

By 1530 the demise of Caribbean natives was 
progressing so rapidly that the social role of the 
exploited fell to imported slaves, and the Cimar- 
rones came to constitute the local threat from be- 
low. The part played by that rebel population 
emerges in this account as more important, ubiq- 
uitous, and persistent than it has hitherto been 
presented. In a chapter on defense, Andrews ex- 
plains the choices made in Spain between convoys, 
coastal defenses, and even evacuation of a coastline 
to strengthen security. Accounting for the change 
over time of Hawkins’s career, Andrews reiterates 
the central point of the book—that this history 
must be seen not so much in black and white but 
as a web of interlocking interests and local varia- 
tions. Although this approach precludes general- 
ization, it does not invalidate explanation and 
comprehension. The chapters on “Contraband 
and Crisis,” ‘‘The Spanish Response,” and 
“Northern Settlement” reveal Andrews’s excep- 
tional control over masses of material. 

Still to be heard from are the continental Ameri- 
cans to whom the Caribbean was not a rounded 
sea but a moving frontier, part of the Atlantic 
coastline. Such a concept would have been more 
familiar to Drake than that of the Caribbean as an 
“American Mediterranean” (p. 2). 

This book nonetheless represents a major step 
forward toward a comprehension of the Oceanic 
frontier of Hispanic America. 

URSULA LAMB 
University of Arizona 


MARIO LLERENA. The Unsuspected Revolution: The 
Birth and Rise of Castroism. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press. 1978. Pp. 324. $12.50. 
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In his foreword to this book the English historian 
Hugh Thomas notes that he read an early version 
when he was preparing his own work, Cuba: The 
Pursuit of Freedom. Thomas states that Mario Lle- 
rena’s study “‘struck me then as an exceptionally 
clear and honest account...” and that he consid- 
ers it “a first-class source on the revolutionary 
years of the 1950s” (p. 12). This reviewer agrees. 
Llerena’s book presents the best argument I have 
read for the “revolution betrayed” thesis. 

Other Cuban exiles have written about their , 
experiences with the Gastro movement and have 
argued that Fidel Gastro betrayed the revolution 
they had supported. Llerena, however, has much 
better credentials than the others to make this 
argument. He joined the Castro organization in 
June 1956 after participating in various anti-Ba- 
tista activities. For a time he believed that the 26th 
of July Movement offered the best vehicle to over- 
throw Fulgencio Batista and to build a demo- 
cratic, humane society based on the Constitution 
of 1940. Ironically, Llerena feared at one point that 
Castro might make a deal with the oldline politicos 
and simply restore “politics as usual” after victory. 
After all, Castro’s reputation as a former gang 
leader at the University of Havana was well 
known. But, after meeting with Castro in Septem- 
ber 1956, Llerena’s reservations were “somewhat 
dispelled” (p. 88). 

Llerena was finally forced to leave Cuba in mid- 
1957 and was then designated as the 26th of July 
Movement’s director of public relations outside of 
Cuba. In this capacity one of his main activities 
was to assure Americans that the Castro move- 
ment was democratic and non-Communist. Before 
leaving Cuba, Llerena had been asked to prepare a 
document setting forth the ideological bases of the 
revolution. The result was a booklet entitled 
Nuestra Razón, and the story of what happened to 
this “manifesto” is a chronicle of Llerena’s grow- 
ing feeling that he, and other liberal Cubans, were 
being used by Castro. The publication circulated 
throughout the United States and Latin America, 
but it was never accepted by the leaders of the 
movement. Significantly, the “manifesto that was 
not,” as Llerena calls it, was never acknowledged 
by Castro. This document consisted of the “tradi- 
tional philosophy of freedom and human dignity” 
(p. 101). 

Llerena’s increasing misgivings about the drift of 
the revolutionary leadership in 1958 caused him to 
drop his public relations work for the movement. 
He did not oppose Castro, anc returned to Cuba 
in 1959 to write for several publications. Within a 
few months Castro began to publicly denounce 
him, and after the publications were closed or 
taken over by the government, Llerena once again 
became an exile. 
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This book documents the significant role that 
nonradical liberals played in the development of 
` the revolutionary movement. It also provides some 
insight into the devious nature of a movement and 
a leader that came to power “under the borrowed 
banner of a democratic, ethical reform movement, 
cheered on by a joyfully confused populace” (p. 
256). 

ROBERT FREEMAN SMITH 
University of Toledo 


MARIO RODRÍGUEZ. The Cadiz Experiment in Central 
America, 1808 to 1826. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 316. 
$18.00. 


Have the Central American people ever appreci- 
ated the values of representative government? Did 
they once attempt to make the most of the advan- 
tages they enjoyed from their relatively peaceful 
transition to independence? Mario Rodriguez an- 
swers both these questions with a hearty afirm- 
ative. Central Americans did appreciate those val- 
ues, which they had helped introduce to Spain, 
and they did attempt to put them into practice on 
the isthmus. They failed because geography and 
economics worked against them. Too many lacked 
the spirit of unity; too few cared to pay its price. 

Today Costa Rica is the only Central American 
country where an opposing party can win without 
compromising its position in advance. But from 
1808 to 1826 each province on the isthmus included 
its share of persons who expressed themselves well 
in debate and preferred to work through constitu- 
tional processes to achieve their programs. Early 
in his career Rodriguez became interested in these 
men, particularly those of liberal sympathies. He 
hoped to write an in-depth biography of José Fran- 
cisco Barrundia, one of the most distinguished. He 
produced instead this biography of ideas, adopted 
in part by the Spanish Cortes of 1810-13 in Cadiz 
and carried to fruition in two Central American 
declarations of independence and the first Central 
American constitution. 

The isthmus retains the spotlight in this ac- 
count, even in the two chapters covering Cadiz. 
Rodriguez emphasizes the controversies that arose 
there between Europeans and Americans and 


demonstrates that the six representatives of the . 


isthmus consistently took the American side. Dis- 
appointed in their hopes for a limited monarchy 
through their experiences with both Spain (1814- 
20) and Mexico (1822-23), the lawyers and enlight- 
ened clergy of Central America eventually turned 
to republicanism. Rodriguez follows their ample 
documentation, which he pursued rigorously in 
many locations. The four most useful items were 
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the published Diario de las discusiones y actas de las 
Cortes; the Libros de Cabildo (Guatemala City); the 
Actas de la Ex.ma Junta Provisional Consultiva (and de 
la Ex.ma Diputación Provincial) de Guatemala; and the 
Actas, Asamblea Nacional Constituyente. The Archivo 
General de Centro América houses the last three. 

Central American history of this period (and 
through the dissolution of the federation) presents 
one especially puzzling aspect. Allies became ene- 
mies and foes became friends in a bewildering 
pattern of interpersonal relationships. Rodriguez 
begins to untangle the conundrum, explaining mo- 
tivations with care and emphasizing the over- 
whelming importance of regionalism in the search 
for political comrades. This type of explanation 
needs to be further developed in order to explain 
how liberalism came to be equated with union in 
Central America while tending toward separatism 
elsewhere. 

The reader will appreciate the author’s conver- 
sational style. The historian will like the chatty 
and informative “Essay on Authorities” and de- 
scription of the “Archives and Other Repositories 
of Primary Materials.” Friends may lament that 
the endnotes, full as they are, contain relatively 
less of the author’s personality. 

FRANKLIN D. PARKER 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro l 


JOHN LEDDY PHELAN. The People and the King: The 
Comunero Revolution in Colombia, 1781. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 309. 
$25.00. 


In the introduction to this volume the late John 
Leddy Phelan explained that it “grew out of” his 
much acclaimed and influential earlier work, The 
Kingdom of Quito in the Seventeenth Century (1967). 
While that study had been an attempt “to explore 
the inner workings of the colonial bureaucracy and 
to examine those conditions which enabled the 
administration to conciliate tensions and con- 
flicts,” this later work “looks at the other side of 
the coin”—the kinds of conditions under which 
the system would break down. The revolution of 
the Comuneros in New Granada was certainly an 
instructive example to choose, both because of its 
scale and because it involved a significant degree of 
participation by all elements of the population 
except black slaves. Phelan’s account is absorbing 
in detail and generally convincing in inter- 
pretation. Unfortunately, it did not receive good 
editing. The overall organization is logical and 
easy to follow, especially if one has some prior 
knowledge of the subject, but the structure at sen- 
tence- and paragraph-level frequently is not. 
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The study does not claim to present major reve- 
lations with respect to the events themselves. In- 
deed Phelan repeatedly acknowledged his debt to 
such Colombian historians of the Comunero move- 
ment as Pablo Cardenas Acosta, and he had ear- 
lier presented (in articles in the Boletin de Historia y 
Antigüedades) most of the book’s fascinating though 
somewhat speculative contribution on the relation- 
ship between the rebellion that erupted in Socorro 
and disgruntled creole circles of Bogotá. On the 
other hand, the footnotes are brimming with archi- 
val citations on all aspects of the story, and if 
Phelan did not significantly revise the main narra- 
tive he did enrich it with many illustrative details 
and insights. His handling of the complexities of 
social position and the different aims of social 
groups, all too often neglected or distorted, is espe- 
cially commendable. 

Phelan was perhaps carried away at times in his 
admiration for the principal Comunero captain, 
Juan Francisco Berbeo, to whom he attributes 
“uncanny ability,” and he might be faulted for not 
taking a more skeptical look at the traditional 
figure of 20,000 for the Comunero army encamped 
at Zipaquirá. But he was skeptical (though ever 
courteous) about the claims of various Colombian 
historians that the rebellion of 1781 was either an 
early attempt at independence or an abortive so- 
cial revolution. Phelan saw in it instead an attempt 
to restore a traditional “unwritten constitution” of 
government by negotiation and compromise that 
the ‘‘technocratic”’ agents of Charles HI, particu- 
larly the regent-visitor general Juan Francisco Gu- 
tiérrez de Pifieres, had violated with ill-advised 
fiscal and bureaucratic innovations. The arch- 
bishop-viceroy Antonio Caballero y Géngora then 
succeeded in pacifying New Granada, according to 
Phelan, by artfully devising a “synthesis” of ‘‘un- 
written constitution” and technocratic innovations 
that left no party fully satisfied but none wholly 
frustrated. 

DAVID BUSHNELL 
University of Florida 


RICHARD E. SHARPLES. Gallán of Colombia: A Politi- 
cal Biography. (Pitt Latin American Series.) Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1978. Pp. 
vii, 229. $11.95. 


Jorge Eliécer Gaitán, Colombia’s only really effec- 
tive populist leader, first became prominent in 1929 
when he led congressional denunications of the 
government’s role in suppressing strikes against 
United Fruit. Of lower-middle-class origins, Gai- 
tan was always an outsider in the highest con- 
claves of Liberal politics.. Nevertheless, by cham- 
pioning reforms appealing to both peasants and 
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urban workers, he rallied so much mass support 
that party leaders constantly were forced to come 
to terms with him. In 1946, when Liberal leaders 
refused to designate him as their presidential can- 
didate, he ran independently, permitting victory 
by the minority Conservative party. Consequently, 
by 1948 the Liberal oligarchy reluctantly had to 
recognize him as a party leader. On April 9, 1948, 
Gaitán was assassinated on the principal street of 
Bogotá. Within an hour, thousands of the frus- 
trated poor, enraged and desperate at the death of 
the leader who represented their only political 
hope, were tearing down and burning most of the 
central portion of the capital. The government 
tottered as President Mariano Ospina Pérez was 
virtually imprisoned in his palace and the political 
elite in general.cast about for ways to restore au- 
thority to a political structure that for much of the 
populace had lost all legitimacy. Although Gai- 
tan’s political movement died with him, he and his 
violent death continue to haunt the political elite 
while the mass of the people remain alienated. 
Gaitán clearly is an attractive subject. One 
might expect the first English-language political 
biography to be the work of some hot-eyed roman- 
tic radical, intent on bathing his hero in purple 
prose and condemning the evil oligarchy with righ- 
teous indignation. Instead, Richard E. Sharpless, 
while clearly sympathetic to Gaitán and his objec- 
tives, presents a serene, judicious, well-balanced 
work, a political biography without blinders. 
The book analyzes Gaitan’s individual motiva- 
tion and actions, describes his role in Colombian 
politics, and, finally, discusses him as an example 
of Latin American populist politics in general. The 
analysis of Gaitdn’s personal formation is a bit 
mechanical (“from his mother ... practical zeal 
... from his father . . . speculative aspirations” [p. 
41]), but the general argument is convincing. 
Sharpless contends that Gaitdn’s lower-middle- 
class origins inspired in him both a strong passion 
to redeem the poor and a personal desire to fight 
his way into the political and social establishment. 
The author argues that these tendencies, appar- 
ently in conflict, blended to make Gaitán a partic- 
ularly effective leader. Gaitan’s shifting political 
course (in and out of the Liberal Party), viewed as 
opportunism by some, is seen as politically realis- 
tic by the author. Gaitdn’s desire to celebrate his 
success with fine clothes, large cars, club member- 
ships, and, ultimately, an upper-class wife 
strengthened his popular appeal since the nether 
classes could identify with and delight in that suc- ` 
cess. In general the author’s interpretation reveals 
an excellent understanding of Colombian politics 
and society—upper-class domination of the two 
traditional parties, middle-class hunger for the ap- 
pearance of upper-class respectability, and the 
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consequent importance of patronage and preva- 
lence of opportunism. Finally, he provides a sound 
analysis of Gaitdn’s political significance as one 
who threatened to replace the vertical cleavages 
fostered by the elite with a populist horizontal 
~ cleavage. 

The author’s research into published RA 
is thorough, but he might usefully have inter- 
viewed more than eight individuals. Because of his 
concentration on Gaitán’s personal style, Sharp- 
less provides too little discussion of others in his 
movement. Gaitán’s most important collaborators 
are simply described as “middle class.” One 
would like to know more about them, how they 
became connected to Gaitán, and how they dif- 
fered socially from others in politics. Sometimes 
the political context is not sketched adequately. 
The author seems to ascribe a significant change 
in land tenure (1932-40) almost entirely to Gai- 
tan’s movement of 1932-36, without mentioning 
the government’s land reform law 200 of 1936. The 
author also translates Colombianisms from the 
Spanish so literally that their real meaning will be 
lost on English-language readers not familiar with 
Colombian usages. Despite some weaknesses, 
however, this is a competent piece of research and 
analysis and a welcome contribution to our under- 
standing of twentieth-century politics in Colom- 
bia. 

FRANK SAFFORD 
Northwestern University 


PAUL W. DRAKE. Socialism and Populism in Chile, 1932- 
52. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1978. Pp. 
xii, 418. $15.00. 


For all that has been written about the Unidad 
Popular experience in Chile, little historical insight 
into the formation, role, and character of the So- 
cialist Party in the Chilean political system has 
been offered. With the appearance of Paul Drake’s 
Socialism and Populism in Chile, 1932-52, we finally 
have a careful, well-documented, and sensitive in- 
terpretation that does justice to the complexity 
and chameleon-like behavior of Chilean socialists. 
The period immediately following the Ibáñez 
dictatorship (1927-31) was a critical interlude in 
Chilean politics, marking a transition from the 
instability of the post-World War I years to four 
decades (1932-73) of uninterrupted formal democ- 
racy. More fully than any previous study, Drake’s 
work describes and documents the basis of the 
political realignment in Chilean politics of the 
1930s that provided the foundation for forty years 
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of political democracy. Drake’s analysis of the pe- 
riod 1931-33, in which he examines the relation- 
ship between socioeconomic change in Chile and 
the behavior of the traditional, middle-class re- 
formist, and Marxist political parties, provides a 
benchmark for future historical research in Chile 
on the middle decades of the twentieth century. 

Analysis of the 1931-33 period is followed by 
detailed treatment of the Popular Front experi- 
ence, the “decline” of the Socialist Party (1942- 
52), and a balanced review of the trajectory of 
Chilean socialism in the last two decades. In a 
striking paragraph near the end of the epilogue, 
Drake succinctly describes the limits placed by 
Chilean formal democracy on fundamental re- 
forms and captures the dilemma of four decades of 
contradictions and internal divisions among Chil- 
ean Marxists and reformers: “In the Popular 
Front, the Marxists gained access to the political 
upper echelons, but at the cost of putting a lid on 
worker organizations and programs. In the Popu- 
lar Unity, they mobilized, or allowed the mobiliza- 
tion of, the workers behind massive social changes, 
but at the cost of being disbarred from govern- 
ment” (p. 326). 

If there is a weakness in Drake’s book, it is a 
weakness that reflects the Jack of clear self-defini- 
tion of Chilean socialism itself and of the varieties 
of “populism” in Europe, North America, and 
Latin America. Seeking to place Chilean socialism 
in the context of populist and Marxist movements 
in Latin America and elsewhere, Drake tells us 
of “socialism in populist trappings” (p. 71), a 
middle-class breed of socialism (p. 76), populist 
socialism (p. 83), liberal populism (p. 84), socialist 
populism (p. 84), and the middle classes and their 
populist followers (p. 87). We are also introduced 
to “the . . acculturation of populism and Social- 
ism’ > within the Chilean political system (p. 113). 

The lack of clear definitions—both by the partic- 
ipants themselves and by the author—gives rise to 
a certain terminological confusion. But then the 
world of Chilean politics as well as the character of 
populist-socialist movements in Latin America, 
Chile, and elsewhere hardly lends itself to easy, 
precise labels. International political and eco- 
nomic forces, domestic politics, personalism, and 
the idiosyncrasies of different political systems 
have all affected the character of populist and 
socialist movements around the world. Drake’s 
book considers all these factors and more; it repre- 
sents an important addition to our knowledge of 
Chilean political development. 

BRIAN LOVEMAN 
San Diego State University 
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views; the contents are therefore listed. Other sim- 
ilar volumes that are amenable to reviewing will be 
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the Study of the Genealogy of the Nonprivileged Estates 
of Feudal Siberia]. L. N. sEmENova, K istorii genealogii 
masterovykh Peterburga v XVIII-nachale XIX v. [To- 
ward a History of the Genealogy of Artisans of St. Peters- 
burg in the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries]. 
O. M. MEDUSHEvskKalA, Genealogicheskie issledovaniia 
pol’skikh istorikov [The Genealogical Investigations of 
Polish Historians]. N. a. soporeva, Nekotorye aspekty 
metodiki genealogicheskikh issledovanii v sovremennoi 
frantsyzskoi literature [Some Aspects of Methods of 


Genealogical Investigations in Contemporary French 


Literature]. 


TETSUO NAJITA and IRWIN SCHEINER, editors. Japa- 
nese Thought in the Tokugawa Period, 1600-1868: 
Metheds and Metaphors. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 209. $18.50. 


TETSUO Najira, Method and Analysis in the Conceptual 
Portrayal of Tokugawa Intellectual History. IRWIN SCHEI- 
ner, Benevolent Lords and Honorable Peasants: Rebel- 
lion and Peasant Consciousness in Tokugawa Japan. H. 
D. HAROOTUNIAN, The Consciousness of Archaic Form in 
the New Realism of Kokugaku. sHicexi niryaMa, Saus- 
sure’s Linguistic Theories and the Study of Japanese 
Intellectual History. ROBERT N. BELLAH, Baigan and 
Sorai: Continuities and Discontinuities in Eighteenth- 
Century Japanese Thought. masanne Biro, Ogyū Sorai 
and the Distinguishing Features of Japanese Con- 
fucianism. yuKIcHr SAKAI, The Constitutionalism of In- 
oue Kowashi. sANNOSUKE MATSUMOTO, The Idea of 
Heaven: A Tokugawa Foundation for Natural Rights 
Theory. 


M. JUDD HARMON, editor. Essays on the Constitution of 
the United States. (Multi-disciplinary Studies in the 
Law.) Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 
1978. Pp. 202. $12.95. 


ALPHEUS T. MASON, America’s Political Heritage: Revolu- 
tion and Free Government—A Bicentennial Tribute. 
HERBERT J. STORING, The Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. pavip FELLMAN, The Nationalization of Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties. HENRY J. ABRAHAM, The Supreme 
Court in the Evolving Political Process. MARTIN SHAPIRO, 
The Constitution and Economic Rights. C. HERMAN PRIT- 
CHETT, Judicial Supremacy from Marshall to Burger. 
LOUIS HENKIN, The Constitution and Foreign Affairs. 
WALTER F. MURPHY, The Art of Constitutional Inter- 
pretation: A Preliminary Showing. 


KENNETH J. HAGAN, editor. In Peace and War: Inter- 
pretations of American Naval History, 1775-1978. (Con- 
tributions in Military History, number 16). West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 368. 


JAMES C. BRADFORD, The Navies of the American Revolu- 
tion. G. TERRY SHARRER, The Search for a Naval Policy, 
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1783-1812. LINDA MALONEY, The War of 1812: What Role 
for Sea Power? pavin F. LONG, The Navy under the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, 1815-1842. GEOFFREY S. SMITH, 
An Uncertain Passage: The Bureaus Run the Navy, 
1842-1861. DANA M. WEGNER, The Union Navy, 1861-1865. 
FRANK J. MERLI, The Confederate Navy, 1861-865. LANCE 
c. BUHL, Maintaining “An American Navy,” 1865-1889. 
RONALD SPECTOR, The Triumph of Professional Ideology: 
The U.S. Navy in the 18gos. RICHARD W. TURK, Defending 
the New Empire, 1900-1914. DAVID F. TRASK, The Ameri- 
can Navy in a World at War, 1914-1919. PHILIP T. ROSEN, 
The Treaty Navy, 1919-1937. JOHN Major, The Navy 
Plans for War, 1937-1941. ROBERT WILLIAM LOVE, JR., 
Fighting a Global War, 1941-1945. DEAN C. ALLARD, An 
Era of Transition, 1945-1953. FLOYD D. KENNEDY, JR., The 
Creation of the Cold War Navy, 1953-1962. LAWRENCE J. 
KORR, The Erosion of American Naval Preeminence, 
1962-1978. 


JOSEPH $. TULCHIN, editor. Hemispheric Perspectives on 
the United States: Papers from the New World Conference. 
Assisted by MARIA A. LEAL. (Contributions in 
American Studies, number 36.) Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 445. $22.50. 


WILLIAM H. GOETZMANN, The United States: Revolution, 
Independence and Interdependence. REYES ANTONIO PE- 
REZ ROJAS, The Impact of the American Revolution on 
the Independence of Guatemala. HERNAN ASDRÚBAL 
siLva, The United States and the River Plate: Inter- 
relations and Influences Between Two Revolutions. DA- 
vip V. J. BELL, The American Revolution and Vietnam. 
MARIO ALBERTO CARRERA GALINDO (Translated by maría 
A. LEAL), Why Does the United States Prevent Social 
Change from Occurring in Latin America? ANTÔNIA FER- 
NANDA PACCA DE ALMEIDA WRIGHT (Translated by marfa 
A. LEAL), The Impact of the American Revolution in Two 
Brazilian Cities: Rio de Janeiro and São Paulo. jesús 
VALASCO MARQUEZ (Translated by Maria A. LEAL), Mexi- 
can and North American Culture During the First Half 
of the Nineteenth Century. CARMEN CECILIA DE MAYZ 
(Translated by.MARIA A. LEAL), The Role of Private 
Foundations in the Development of Art and Culture in 
Venezuela. ANTONIO PASQUALI, On the Instrumental Use 
of the Mass Media in America for Purposes of Depen- 
dence. ROBERTO DA MATTA, Hierarchy and Equality: A 
Structural Study of Two Carnivals. isABEL ARETZ (Trans- 
lated by marfa a. LEAL), Folklore and Ethnomusicology 
in Latin America. WALNICE NOGUEIRA GALVAO, Censor- 
ship and Best Sellers: Some Considerations About Con- 
formism in Literature. EVELYN J. HINZ, Contemporary 
North American Literary Primitivism: Deliverance and 
Surfacing. MICHEL BROLE, The Impact of the American 
Film Industry on Quebec Society and Its Cinema. BRUCE 
A. LoHoF, Hamburger Stand: Industrialization and the 
Fast-Food Phenomenon. BasIL a. INCE, The Common- 
wealth Caribbean in U.S. Foreign Policy: A Caribbean 
Perspective. J. L. GRANATSTEIN, War, Cold War, and 
Canadian Dependency. Luciano TOMASSINI, U.S.—Latin 
American Relations in a Changing International Frame- 
work. césar PENA vicas (Translated by LILLIAN MOR- 
cant1), Transfer of Technology: A Fortuitious Time Ma- 
chine. MARCELO DIAMAND, Argentina’s Four Types of 
Inflation. HERACLIO ‘BoNnILLO, The Emergence of U.S. 
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Control of the Peruvian Economy: 1850-1930. GLORIA 
BLACKWELL, The Afro-American Experience in the South 
of North America. RICHARD A. LONG, Haiti and Black 
Americans: Relations and Encounters. CARL D. PARRIS, 
Capital or Labor? The Decision to Introduce the Indus- 
trial Stabilization Act (Trinidad and Tobago, March 
1965). ANTHONY P. MAINGOT, Race, Class, and Culture As 
Explanations of the Black Experience in the Americas. 
BRIAN W. DIPPIE, “Now or Never Is the Time”: Anthro- 
pology, Government Policy, and the Concept of the Van- 
ishing Indian. EZEQUIEL THEODORO DA siLva, American 
Culture: An Enigma to Be Taught? PETER BUITENHUIS, 
American Studies, Pedagogy, and Programs in Canada. 


RUSSELL H. BARTLEY, editor and translator. Soviet 
Historians on Latin America: Recent Scholarly Contribu- 
tions. (Conference on Latin American History, 
number 5.) Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1978. Pp. xvii, 345. $25.00. 


M. S. AL’PEROVICH, Principal Trends in Soviet Research 
on the History of Latin America. B. N. Komissarov, Latin 
America in Soviet Bibliography and Historiography. 
A. V. EFIMOV, On the Discovery of America. R. V. KINZHA- 
Lov, Indian Sources for the History and Ethnography of 
Highland Guatemala. B. 1. kovar, Colonial Plantation 
Slavery and Primary Capital Accumulation in Western 
Europe. L. A. sHuR, Russian Travelers of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries: Source Materials on the Ge- 
ography, History, and Ethnography of Latin America. 
L. YU. SLEzKIN, The Congress of Aix-La-Chapelle and the 
Pacification of Spain’s Colonies in America: The Posi- 
tion of Tsarist Russia. N. N. BOLKHOVITINOV, On the 
Threat of Intervention in Latin America by the Holy 
Alliance. m. s. AL-PEROVICH, New World Arcadia. B. N. 
KOMISSAROV, The Archive of the G. I. Langsdorf expedi- 
tion to Brazil (1821-29). a. F. SHUL’GovskKi!, Romanticism 


Collected Essays 


and Positivism in Latin America: A Response to Leop- 
oldo Zea. a. M. zorina, The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850 and Russian Diplomacy. L. a. SHUR, Russian Volun- 
teers in the Cuban War of National Liberation, 1895-98. 
V. I ERMOLAEV, The Emergence of the First Labor Or- 
ganizations and Marxist Groups in the Countries of 
Latin America, 1870-1900. N. M. LAVROV, The Supreme 
Revolutionary Convention. £. L. NITOBURG, From the 
“Big Stick” to the “Good Neithbor” Policy. 


JOHN A. BOOTH and MITCHELL A. SELIGSON, editors. 
Political Participation in Latin America. Volume 1, 
Citizen and State. New York: Holmes and Meier. 
1978. Pp. ix, 258. Cloth $19.75, paper $8.95. 


JOHN A. BOOTH and MITCHELL A SELIGSON, Images of Polit- 
ical Participation in Latin America. THOMAS A. BAYLIS, 
The Faces of Participation: A Comparative Perspective. 
LAWRENCE A. SCAFF and EDWARD J. WILLIAMS, Participa- 
tion and the Primacy of Politics in Developmental The- 
Ory. ENRIQUE A. BALOYRA and JOHN D. MARTZ, Dimensions 
of Campaign Participation: Venezuela, 1973. ROBERT E. 
BILES, Political Participation in Urban Uruguay: Mixing 
Public and Private Ends. JOHN a. BooTH, Are Latin 
Americans Politically Rational? Citizen Participation 
and Democracy in Cost Rica. WILLIAM M. LEOGRANDE, 
Mass Political Participation in Socialist Cuba. STEVEN M. 
NEUSE, Voting in Chile: The Feminine Response. mircu- 
ELL A. SELIGSON, Development and Participation in Costa 
Rica: The Impact of Context. MARK B. ROSENBERG and 
JAMES M. MALLOY, Indirect Participation versus Social 
Equity in the Evolution of Latin American Social Secur- 
ity Policy. HENRY A. DIETZ and DAVID SCOTT PALMER, 
Citizen Participation under Innovative Military Corpo- 
ratism in Peru. SANDRA L. woy, Infrastructure of Partici- 
pation in Peru: SINAMOS. 
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The following collections of documents, bibliogra- 
phies, and other similar works were received by 
the AHR between August 26 and October 27, 1978. 


GENERAL 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Volumes 37 
and 38, 1968-69. Edited by MICHEL FRANÇOIS and Ni- 
coras Tov. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, for the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences. Lau- 
sanne. 1971. Pp. xxviii, 654. 

International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Volume 41, 
1972. Edited by MICHEL FRANGOIS and NICOLAS TOLU. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, for the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. 1975. Pp. 
xxvii, 396. 

International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Volume 42, 
1973. Edited by MICHEL FRANGOIS and NICOLAS TOLU. 

aris: Librairie Armand Colin, for the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. 1976. Pp. 
xxvii, 361. 

COPERNICUS, NICHOLAS. On the Revolutions. Edited by JERzY 
DOBRzYCKI. Translated with a commentary by EDWARD 
ROSEN. Baltimore: Joins Hopkins University Press, 
1978. Pp. xvii, 450. $67.50. 

KARPINSKI, LESZEK M. compiler.: The Religious Life of Man: 
Guide to Basic Literature. Metuchen, NJ: 

Press. 1978. Pp. xx, 399. $16.00. 

SHER, GERSON S. editor. Marxist Humanism and Praxis. With 
translations by GERSON s. SHER. Buffalo: Prometheus 
Books. 1978. Pp. iv, 183. $14.95. 


ANCIENT 
RAWSON, BERYL. The Politics of Friendship: Pompey and Ci- 
cero. (Sources in Ancient History.) Sydney, Australia: 
Sydney University Press; distributed by ISBS, Forest 
Grove, Oreg. 1978. Pp. vi, 217. $9.00. 


MEDIEVAL 


BAUTIER, ROBERT-HENRI. and JEAN DUFOUR, editors. Re- 
cueit des actes de Robert I et de Raoul, Rois de France (922~ 
93). (Chartes et Diplômes relatifs à «Histoire de 

rance.) Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1978. Pp. cxxii, 
273. 

eon. A. B. E. editor and translator. $t. Patrick: His Writ- 
ings and Muirchu’s Life. (History from the Sources. Ar- 
thurian Period Sources, number 9.) Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman and Littlefield. 1978. Pp. 101. $7.50. 

WINTERBOTTOM, MICHAEL. editor and translator. Gildas: 
The Ruin of Britain and Other Works. (History from the 
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Sources. Arthurian Period Sources, number 7.) To- 
towa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1978. Pp. 162. 
$11.00. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


DE BEER, E. s. editor. The Correspondence of John Locke. 
Volume 3, Letters Nos. 84g~1241. (Clarendon Edition of 
the Works of John Locke.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1978. Pp. vii, 801. $75.00. 

NICHOLLS, DAVID. Nineleenth-Century Britain, 1815-1914. 
(Critical Bibliographies in Modern History.) Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books. 1978. Pp. 170. $10.00, 


FRANCE 


TAILLEMITE, ÉTIENNE ef al., editors. Les Archives nationales: 
Etat général des fonds. Volume 1, L'Ancien Régime. Pub- 
lication directed by jean FAVIER. Paris: Archives Na- 
tionales; distributed by La Documentation Francaise, 
Paris. 1978. Pp. 820. 95 fr. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


VAN HERWIJNEN, G. editor. Bibliografie van de Stedengeschied- 
enis van Nederland [Bibliography of the Urban History of 
the Netherlands]. Assisted by w. G. VAN DER MOER el al. 
(Acta Collegii Historiae Urbanae. Societatis Historico- 
rum Internationalis.) Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1978. Pp. xxi, 
355. £80.00. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Akten zur Deutschen Auswartigen Politik, 1918-1945. Series B, 
1925-1933. Volume 11, 1. Januar bis 3r. Ma 1929. Göt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 1978. Pp. 1, 652. 

SCHEIBLE, HEINZ, editor. Melanchthons Briefwechsel. Volume 
2, Regesten 1110-2335 (1531-1529). Stuttgart: From- 
mann-Holzboog. 1978. Pp. 487. DM 195. 

ULLMANN, HANS-PETER. Bibliographie zur Geschichte der deu- 
tschen Parteien und Interessenverbinde. (Arbeitsbticher zur 
Modernen Geschichte, number 6.) Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck and Ruprecht. 1978. Pp. 263. DM 16.80. 


ITALY 


KOHL, BENJAMIN G. and RONALD G. WITT, editors. The 
Earthly Republic: Italian Humanists on Government and 
Society. Assisted by ELIZABETH B. WELLES. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 337. 
Cloth $22.00, paper $9.95. 
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TREXLER, RICHARD C. The Libro Cerimoniale of the Floren- 
tine Republic by Francesco Filarete and Angelo Manfidi: In- 
troduction and Text. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, number 165.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1978. Pp. 


149. 


SOVIET UNION 


LONG, JAMES. The German-Russians: A Bibliography of Rus- 
stan Materials with Introductory Essay, Annotations, and Lo- 
cations of Materials in Major American and Soviet Libraries. 

Santa Barbara: ABC-Clio. 1978. Pp. xi, 136. $16.95. 


AFRICA 


ZOGHBY, SAMIR M. compiler. Islam in Sub-Saharan Africa: A 
Partially Annotated Guide. Washington, D.C.: Library of 
Congress. 1978. Pp. 318. $8.50. 


ASIA 


HUI-MIN, LO, editor. The Correspondence of G. E. Morrison. 
Volume 2, 1912-1920. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 905, $115.00. 

MARR, DAVID G., editor. Reflections from Captivity: Phan Bot 
Chau’s ‘Prison Notes,’ Ho Chi Minh’s ‘Prison Diary.’ Trans- 
lated by CHRISTOPHER JENKINS, TRAN KHANH TUYET, 
and HUYNH SANH THONG. (Southeast Asia Translation 
Series, number 1.) Athens: Ohio University Press. 
1978. Pp. 113. Cloth $12.00, paper $5.00. 


UNITED STATES 


BARTLEY, NUMAN V. and HUGH D. GRAHAM. Southern Elec- 
tions: County and Precinct Data, 1950~1972. Baton Rouge: 
po State University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 407. 

24-95- 

Erain Sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Volume 7, Eighty-Fourth Congress, First Session, 1955. 
(Historical Series). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1978. Pp. x, 924. Paper $6.50. 

Foreign Relations of the Uniled Slates, 1949; Volume 8, The 
Far East: China. (Department of State Publication, 
number 8886.) Washington, o Government Print- 
ing Office. 1978. Pp. vi, 1353. $13.75. 

Foren Relations of the United Rates 1950. Volume 5, The 
Near East, South Asta, and Africa. (Department of State 
Publication, number 8927.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 1978. Pp. xvii, 1889. 

JENSEN, MERRILL editor. The Documentary History of the Rati- 
fication of the Constitution. Volume 3, Ratification of the 
Constitution by the States: Delaware, New Jersey, Georgia, 
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Connecticut. Madison: State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. 1978. Pp. 669. $25.00. 

LINK, ARTHUR s. editor. The Papers of Woodrow Wilson. 
Volume 25, sg/2. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xxiv, 672. $25.00. ' 

LINK, ARTHUR S. editor. The Papers of Woodrow Wilson. 
Volume 27, 19/3. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xxxii, 599. $25.00. 

MOODY, ROBERT E. editor. The Letters of Thomas Gorges, 
Deputy Governor of the Province of Maine, 1640-1643. Port- 
land: Maine Historical Society. 1978. Pp. xxii, 148. 
$20.00. 

PARTINGTON, PAUL G. compiler. W. E. B. DuBois: A Bibli- 
ography of His Published Writings. Whittier, Calif.: Paul 
é. Partington. 1978. Pp. 202. Paper $10.00, 

PENROSE, MARYLY B. editor. Mohawk Valley in the Revolu- 
tron: Commitiee of Safety Papers @& Genealogical Com- 
pendium. Franklin Park, N.J.: Liberty Bell Associates. 
1978. Pp. iii, 369. 

WADDELL, Louis M. el al., editors. The Papers of Henry 
Bouquet. Volume 4, September 1, 1759-August 31, 1760. 
Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 1978. Pp. xxiii, 736. $15.00. 

WIENPAHL, ROBERT w. editor. A Gold Rush Voyage on the 
Bark Orion from Boston around Cape Horn to San Francisco, 
18. os o. Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark. 1978. Pp. 
298. $18.25. 

WILSON, cane n. editor. The Papers of John C. Calhoun. 
Volume 11, 1629-1832. Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, for the South Carolina Department of 
Archives and History and the South Caroliniana 
Society. 1978. Pp. xxxix, 728. $27.50. 

YELLOWITZ, IRWIN editor. Essays in the History of New York 
City: A Memorial to Sidney Pomerantz. (Interdisciplinary 
Urban Series.) Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat 
Press. 1978. Pp. 152. $9.95. 


LATIN AMERICA 


BROWNRIGG, EDWIN BLAKE. Colontal Latin American Manu- 
scripts and Transcripts in the Obadiah Rich Collection: An 
Inventory and Index. New York: New York Public Li- 
brary; distributed by Readex Books, New York. 1978. 
Pp. xxv, 159. $20.00. 

CARO COSTAS, AIDA R, editor. Actas del Cabildo de San Juan 
Bautista de Puerto Rico, 1817-1819. Puerto Rico: Muni- 
cipio de San Juan. 1977. Pp. 219. 

CARO COSTAS, AIDA R. editor. Actas del Cabildo de San Juan 
Bautista de Puerto Rico, 1820-1821. Puerto Rico: Muni- 
cipio de San Juan. 1978. Pp. xxx, 222. 

ZAVALA, SILVIO. El servicio personal de los indios en el Perú 
(extractos del siglo xvi}. Volume 1. (Centro de Estudios 
Históricos.) Mexico City: El Colegio de México. 1978. 
Pp. vii, 360. 
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BOOKS LISTED WERE RECEIVED BY THE AHR between Au- 
gust 26 and October 27, 1978. Books that will be reviewed 
are not usually listed, but listing does not necessarily 
preclude subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


ABEL, WILHELM. Agrarkrisen und Agrarkonjunklur: Eine Ge- 
schichte der Land- und Ernahrungswirtschaft: Mitteleuropas 
seit dem hohen Mittelalter. 3d ed., rev. Hamburg: Verlag 
Paul Parey. 1978. Pp. 323. DM 98. 

ADORNO, THEODOR. Minima Moralia: Reflections from a 
Damaged Life. Translated by E. F. N. jepHCoTT. London: 
NLB; distributed by Schocken Books, New York. 1978. 
Pp. 251. $11.95. 

ANDORKA, RUDOLF. Determinants of Fertility in Advanced So- 
cieties. New York: Free Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 431. $19.95. 
ARATO, ANDREW and EIKE GEBHARDT, editors. The Essen- 
tial Frankfurt School Reader. Introduction by PauL Pic- 
cone. New York: Urizen Books. 1978. Pp. xxiii, 559. 

Cloth $17.50, paper $7.95. 

BECKER, GEORGE. The Mad Genius Controversy: A Study in the 
Sociology of Deviance. (Sociological Observations, num- 
ber 5.) Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications. 1978. 
Pp. 149. Cloth $14.00, paper $6.95. 

BELL, QUENTIN. On Human Finery. A ed., rev. New York: 
Schocken Books. 1978. Pp. 239. $6.95. 

BOCOCK, ROBERT. Freud and Modern Society: An Outline and 
Analysis of Freud’s Sociology. New York: Holmes and 
Meier. 1978. Pp. xv, 200. Figan. 

BOULDING, KENNETH E. Ecodynamics: A New Theory of So- 
cietal Evolution. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications. 
1978. Pp. 368. $15.00. 

CARROLL, MITCHELL B. Global Perspectives of an International 
Tax Lawyer. Hicksville, N.Y.: Exposition Press. 1978. 
Pp. 151. $8.00. 

CIPOLLA, CARLO M. The Economic History of World Population. 
ce ed. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1978. Pp. 155. 

16.00. 

EISENSTEIN, ZILLAH R. editor. Capitalist Patriarchy and the 
Case for Socialist Feminism. New York: Monthly Review 
Press. 1978. Pp. vii, 394. $16.50. ` 

FLASHAR, HELLMUT et al., editors. Geisteswissenschaft als Auf- 

abe: Kulturpoittische Perspektiven und Aspekte. New York: 
Walter de Gruyter. 1978. Pp. vi, 243. DM 34. 

FRIEDLANDER, SAUL. History and Psychoanalysis: An Inquiry 
into the Possibilities and Limits of Psychohistory. Translated 
by susan suLEmmAN. New York: Holmes and Meier. 
1978. Pp. 175. $22.75. i 

GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH and NICOLE SALINGER. Almost 
Everyone's Guide to Economics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1978. Pp. ix, 162. $8.95. 


GOODY, JACK et al., editors. Family and Inheritance: Rural 
Society in Western Europe, 1200-1800. (Past and Present 
Publications.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1978. Pp. vi, 421. $9.95. 

GRIMAL, HENRI. Decolonization: The British, French, Dutch 
and Belgian Empires, 1919-1963. Translated by STEPHAN 
DE vos. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 
443- $23.75. va ae . 

HART, VIVIEN. Distrust and Democrecy: Political Distrust in 
Britain and America. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xvii, 251. $19.95. 

HAYEK, FRIEDRICH A. The Constitution of Liberty. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 567. $7.95. 

HAYEK, FRIEDRICH A. Law, Legislation and Liberty: A New 
Statement of the Liberal Principles of Justice and Political 
Economy. Volume 2, The Mirage of Social Justice. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1978. $4.95. 

INFELD, LEOPOLD. Why I Left Canada: Reflections on Science 
and Politics. Translated by HELEN INFELD. Edited with 
introduction and notes by LEwrs pyENSON. Montreal: 
arene mah University Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 212. 

16.95. 

KOYRE, ALEXANDRE. Galileo Studies. Translated by jonn 
MEPHAM. (European Philosophy and the Human Sci- 
ences.) Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press. 
1978. Pp. 278. $25.00. 

LASKY, MELVIN J. Utopia and Revolution: On the Origins of a 
Metaphor, or Some Illustrations of the Problem of Political 
Temperament and Intellectual Climaie and How Ideas, Ideals, 
and Ideologtes Have Been Historically Related. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 726. $10.95. 

MAGDOFF, HARRY. Imperialism: From the Colonial Age to the 
Present. New York: Monthly Review Press. 1978. Pp. 
279. $12.50. 

MILLER, JOHN WILLIAM. The Paradox of Cause and Other 
Essays. New York: W. W. Norton. 1978. Pp. 192. $14.95. 

O’NEIL, W. M. Time and the Calendars. 2d ed., rev. Sydney: 
Sydney University Press; distributed by ISBS, Forest 
Grove, Oreg. 1978. Pp. x, 198. $14.50. 

SLICHER VAN BATH, B. H. and a. ©. VAN oss. Geschiedenis van 
maatschappij en cultuur [The History of Society and Cul- 
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A communication will be considered only if it relates to an 
article or review published in this journal; publication of 
such a communication or of any part of tt is solely at the 
editors’ discretion. Limitations of space require that a 
communication concerning a review be no longer than the 
review to which it refers and in no case longer than five 
hundred words. Communications concerning articles or re- 
view articles may be no more than one thousand words, and 
the editors reserve the right to impose a lower limit. The 
schedule of publication and the time needed to send a com- 
munication to the author of the article or review in question 
Jor such reply as he may care to make virtually preclude 
the possibility of publication in the issue following that in 
which the original article or review appeared. Unless, in 
the editors’ judgment, some major scholarly purpose is 
served, rejoinders will not be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It is assumed that most historians welcome the 
work of colleagues who seek new approaches and 
new interpretations covering a given period or as- 
pect of history. Flaws may be found in such en- 
deavors or their conclusions may clash with older 
or conventional viewpoints, but these are precisely 
among the consequences that inevitably stem from 
creative efforts. In that context, the article entitled 
“American Imperialism: The ‘Worst Chapter’ in 
Almost Any Book” by James A. Field, Jr. could 
have been accepted as a genuine contribution to- 
ward blazing new paths in the historiography of 
the era of the Spanish-American War. 
Unfortunately, however, neither the flaws nor 
the conclusions in Field’s article are the funda- 
mental issue but rather his flippant treatment of 
the subject of his essay—‘‘American Imperial- 
ism.” Field conceded that he “tried very hard not 
to use the word outside of quotation marks or 
paraphrase.” It was “undesirable,” he continued, 
“to begin with an assumption of an undefined 
‘American Imperialism’: better describe the atti- 
tudes, the aims, the capabilities, and the events, 
and then see what they add up to” (page 682). 


Grammatically, this rationale reads well but it 
stands elementary logic on its head. On what 
grounds can Field justify surrounding American 
imperialism with quotation marks because it is an 
“assumption . .. undefined” when he deliberately 
avoids what he should have done in the first place, 
namely, to define modern imperialism. Incidently, 
if he had denied the reality of imperialism, his 
article would have been redundant. 

By discoursing on an assumed, “undefined” 
American imperialism without probing the essen- 
tials of modern imperialism, Field found himself in 
the strange position of writing about a subject 
without analyzing its meaning! Indeed, the essay 
itself bears this out, for, while it cites some specific 
bits of interesting information, the total yields a 
superficial exposition—that is, Field’s labors are 
devoid of in-depth analysis. Field’s article, there- 
fore, may shine with glittering prolixity but it 
withers and becomes worthless as a scholarly at- 
tempt to clarify or shed new light on the nature of 
United States foreign policy and activities during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

HERBERT KRIEDMAN 
Nassau Community College 


PROFESSOR FIELD REPLIES: 


I naturally regret that my article should have so 
exercised Herbert Kriedman. But, since-my con- 
cern is with what happened and why, and his 
appears to be the manipulation of assumptions, 
the circumstance was perhaps unavoidable. In- 
deed, if he had not been so preoccupied with con- 
structs, he might have noticed that I was not writ- 
ing about “American imperialism,” but rather 
about some of the events of the period and how 
they have been misunderstood, mishandled, in- 
vented, or overlooked in much of the current litera- 
ture. 

JAMES A. FIELD, JR. 

Swarthmore College 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I do not think that David Noble’s review of my 
Appointment at Armageddon: Muckraking and Progres- 
sivism in the American Tradition (AHR, 82 [1977]: 198) 
was intended to derogate a book twenty years in 
the making, but its implications demand clari- 
fication in a field—Progressivism—that has been 
under attack not only .by Gabriel Kolko, whom 
Noble mentions, but such others as Richard 
Hofstadter, Sam Bass Warner, Jr., C. Vann 
Woodward, and John G. Sproat. 

Noble put it that my concern has been “to re- 
store vitality to the progressive tradition.” This is 
not the case. Should the evidence warrant deroga- 
tion, Progressivism should receive it. My book no- 
tices as it unfolds the demeaning accounts offered 
respecting Theodore Roosevelt, Robert LaFol- 
lette, David Graham Phillips, and others and also 
notices the charges of “racism” and the alleged 
sell-outs to big business. Readers are free to judge 
my evidence against that of others. 

But do I indeed give “brief” accounts of Anne 
Royall and William Lyon Mackenzie and, I sup- 
pose, many others not mentioned? What other 
account is there of Mackenzie’s American career 
and his pioneer muckraking sensations? In what 
graduate seminar has he been treated and with 
what results? The fact is that Mackenzie’s muck- 
raking role was sunk and lost, in Canada as well as 
the United States, and left a hole in continuity, to 
say nothing of his content. My account introduces 
the subject; it would have destroyed proportion to 
have written more. Anne Royall’s career has ac- 
tually been available (see Heber Blankenhorn, 
“Grandma of the Muckrakers,” American Mercury 
[September 1927], 87-93). It has recently been ex- 
ploited by women activists; it has not previously 
been integrated in the mainstream, or any stream, 
of reform. 

Noble complained that I compared the effects of 
the Civil War on subsequent reform with the nega- 
tive effects of World War I but that I did not 
explain why. In fact, the purpose of the chapter 
was to interpose the Civil War between the famous 
era of reform and postwar developments. Arma- 
geddon took place in 1912. I emphasized develop- 
ments to that date; developments following ex- 
plain its significance, they do not dilate on what 
should be the matter for another book. 

LOUIS FILLER 
Antioch College 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to respond to Robert E. Brown’s 
review of my book, The American Colonies from Settle- 
ment to Independence (AHR, 82 [1977]: 1058). May I 
assure readers of the review who might otherwise 
have been interested in reading my book but recoil 
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at the thought of a further dose of “conflicts of 
interpretation among New Left and Consensus 
historians” or “the injection of ideology” that 
these characterizations of it rest more on Brown’s 
anxiety to expound and defend his own theory of 
“colonial middle-class democracy” than on the 
work itself. This anxiety, in fact, permitted him to 
write only half a sentence on the quite consid- 
erable portions of my general survey that have no 
bearing on these matters: “When Simmons avoids 
the injection of ideology, he produces some good 
history....” This type of reviewing is not un- 
known, but one particularly regrets its appearance 
in a leading journal of the American historical 
profession. 

Why Brown should indeed claim that failure to 
subscribe to his viewpoint on early American his- 
tory is evidence of ideological commitment to the 
“left” is another question. But, if the use of terms 
like “deference” or “‘deferential”—Walter Bage- 
hot arise and defend yourself!—or “Quaker 
oligarchy” or “New York’s ruling class” are evi- 
dence, as Brown asserts, of “New Left” sympa- 
thies, then the “New Left” must be rejoicing at its 
vast powers of recruitment. But my analysis, of 
course, might be thought to be quite consistent 
with a highly conservative viewpoint, such as that 
of the late C. K. Shipton. Was it not J. R. Pole who 
generalized the ideas associated with the concept 
of “deference” in 1962? 

Brown’s ideological red herrings are also inter- 
woven with assertions that I fail in factual accu- 
racy. He stated that I cited (and by implication 
disregarded) Franklin and Chastellux on the 
“middle-class democratic nature of colonial 
society.” Where? Chastellux is cited on frontier 
land-clearing, Franklin on several topics, but not 
on Brown’s obsession. Brown also made much of 
my treatment of loyalist numbers. Here again, the 
inaccuracies are his. He transmuted figures for 
loyalist exiles (sixty to one hundred thousand) into 
figures for zotal loyalists, disregarded the modern 
estimates of loyalist numbers that I provided, and 
ignored my warning of the virtual impossibility of 
calculating loyalist numbers (page 375). This espe- 
cially irritates since my book was reviewed and not 
found wanting by a leading historian of the loyal- 
ists! So much for Brown’s caveat that my “treat- 
ment of patriots and loyalists provides a particu- 
larly good example of the need for historians to get 
their facts straight before they interpret them.” 

I hope I do not write intemperately; but, leaving 
aside for the moment Brown’s unfounded ideologi- 
cal strictures, no author likes to find a large por- 
tion of a review of his book devoted to criticisms of 
“errors”—invented, for whatever reason, by the 


reviewer. R. C. SIMMONS 


University of Birmingham 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I wish to discuss certain statements made by Eliza- 
beth Read Foster in her review of my Francis Ba- 
con: A Political Biography (AHR, 82 [1977]: 1241). I 
disagree with her contention that my book lacks “a 
cuncrete description of Bacon’s political skills, first 
as MP and later during his brief role as presiding 
officer of the House of Lords.” My study stresses 
in detail Bacon’s role in the Lower House from 
1581 to 1614, and it shows how he emerged as a 
supporter of the crown during the sessions of 1597 
and 1601 while maintaining the trust and respect of 
his colleagues. His skill as mediator in some of the 
key issues (the Goodwin-Fortescue case and the 
question of the Union) for the session of 1604 is 
carefully discussed, as is his attempt to persuade 
the House to accept a plan of union with Scotland 
in 1607. I have stressed how he attempted deli- 
cately to advance the crown’s interest without 
engendering the hostility of his colleagues in the 
House. I believe I have demonstrated in detail 
Bacon’s skills as a tactician during this sensitive 
period in the history of Jacobean Parliaments. In 
1610, as solicitor-general, Bacon realized that his 
role had changed and that he might find himself in 
sharp conflict with the House. 

With respect to any “role” Bacon might have 
played as a tactician in the House of Lords in 1621, 
I did suggest (page 138) that the chancellor ap- 
proached the session “naively,” underestimating 
that Parliament’s exploitation of the monopolies 
issue might expose him to attack. The grievance 
against monopolies was raised in committee at the 
very outset, and rather quickly a foundation for a 
case against Bacon began to develop. I showed 
clearly how the chancellor did not realize the dan- 
ger and how, as Robert Zaller has put it, Bacon 
“stood isolated” before any “formal charge had 
yet been placed against him.” How, then, was 
Bacon to play an active role in “directing debate in 
the Upper House?” 

Elizabeth Read Foster also felt that my con- 
tention that Bacon was impeached because he was 
a convenient scapegoat constitutes a general- 
ization that suggests ‘‘an overly simplistic view of 
Parliament in the Stuart period.” I have treated 
the impeachment carefully and, I feel, quite thor- 
oughly. I have shown how the case against Ba- 
con—far from being premeditated—evolved out of 
the business of the session. Once Bacon’s vulnera- 
bility became apparent, however, individuals such 
as Edward Coke, Lionel Cranfield, and Robert 
Phelips moved quickly to build a strong case 
against him. The view that Bacon was essentially a 
political victim may not be new, but to my knowl- 
edge it has not been successfully refuted. If a less 
“simplistic” interpretation is in order, then it 
should be explained in the review. 
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Elizabeth Read Foster is a respected scholar, 
and I welcome some of her comments. While I 
recognize that reviews are limited, I would find it 
helpful if references to supposedly “overly sim- 
plistic statements” and “errors in interpretation” 
were explained. 

JOEL J. EPSTEIN 
Olivet College 


PROFESSOR FOSTER REPLIES: 


Joel Epstein does not agree that he failed to give “a 
concrete description of Bacon’s political skills, first 
as an MP and later during his brief role as pre- 
siding officer of the House of Lords.” Certainly, he 
described in detail what Bacon did or tried to do. 
What he did not tell us, is kow Bacon worked in 
Parliament (that is, what political skills he used). 
In the Lower House, did Bacon function chiefly in 
committee or on the floor? Did he speak first or 
last in debate? Did he rely on his verbal facility or 
could he bring other influences to bear? Did he 
work with a particular group of members or oper- 
ate alone? In the Upper House, Bacon directed 
proceedings and made careful arrangements to 
handle a critical session. He resorted to little par- 
liamentary tricks or adjourned the House to post- 
pone undesirable debate. Sometimes he solicited 
the aid of the king, the prince, the duke, and the 
lord treasurer. Even after charges had been 
brought against him, he worked in the same way 
to try to persuade the House to ameliorate his 
sentence. (See Frances Helen Relf, ed., Debates in 
the House of Lords, 1621, 1625, 1628 [1929], 3-7, 11, 
21; and James Spedding et al., eds., Letters and Life 
of Francis Bacon, 7 [1874]: 190-92, 241). 

The errors in interpretation pertained, as I said 
in my review, to the position of the attorney-gen- 
eral in the Lower House, the bill for continuation 
of statutes, and statements concerning Puritanism 
and the religious situation in Scotland. It is ques- 
tionable, after Patrick Collinson’s work, whether 
one can call Elizabethan Puritanism “an embry- 
onic movement.” It is also questionable whether 
English religious problems were “‘far more com- 
plex” than those of Scotland (pages 31, 62, 69, 104). 

Joel Epstein asks me to explain what I meant by 
referring to his “‘overly simplistic view of Parlia- 
ment in the early Stuart period.” The examples I 
gave were Epstein’s remarks concerning imposi- 
tions (pages 86-87) and his conclusions concerning 


. the significance of Bacon’s disgrace. In both, he 


presented an interpretation of events that histo- 
rians are now abandoning, an interpretation that 
pits Parliament against the king. At some point 
early in 1621, Bacon is said to have told James that 
“those that will strike at your Chancellor, it is 
much to be feared will strike at your crown.” 
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Epstein took this self-serving statement as the 
theme of his chapter on Bacon’s fall; and con- 
sequently he came to the conclusion that Bacon 
fell “because he stood as an ideal victim for a 
Parliament looking to vent hostility against the 
Crown. He was an assailable symbol of royal 
power” (pages 154-55). Here the assumption, 
unexamined and unsupported by the evidence, is 
that Parliament was at this time hostile to the 
crown. To examine the quality of justice in the 
courts, to criticize referees who had passed un- 
popular and possibly illegal patents, or even to 
convict a judge of bribery and corruption or to 
charge an officer of the crown with wrongdoing 
was not necessarily to assail royal power or to 
“vent hostility against the Crown.” In speaking to 
the House of Lords on March 10, 1621, the king 
had specifically dissociated himself from Bacon 
and others under question. “As for the things ob- 
jected against the Chancellor and the Treasurer,” 
James had said, “I leave them to answer for them- 
selves and to stand and fall as they acquit them- 
selves, for if they cannot justify themselves they are 
not worthy to hold and enjoy those places they 
have under me.” (Lady de Villiers, ed., The Hast- 
ings Journal of the Parliament of 1621, viii-ix, 27-30). 
Both sovereign and subjects had long held that one 
of the proper functions of Parliament was to ac- 
quaint the king with the grievances that afflicted 
the realm. To understand the great reforming Par- 
liament of 1621 and the fate of Bacon, we need an 
interpretation that allows a broader view of the 
institution and of its role in English political life 
than Joel Epstein has given. In his conclusions, he 


seems to me to oversimplify what had happened, 


and to forget the complexities of the situation that 
he had previously carefully described. 
ELIZABETH READ FOSTER 
Bryn Mawr College 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Permit me to take issue with one point in Linda 
Gordon’s review of my The Horrors of the Half- 
Known Life: Male Attitudes toward Women and Sex- 
uality in Nineteenth-Century America (AHR, 82 [1977]: 
1328-2g): the allegation that my work is not origi- 
nal. (Limitations of space prevent the refutation of 
other serious mistakes.) Gordon stated that my 
book is ‘‘an extension and variation of substantial 
previous work by, for example, Peter Cominos, 
Carrol] Smith-Rosenberg, and Charles Rosen- 
berg.” The relevance of Cominos’s two articles, 
written in 1963 and 1970, is confined to British 
history. As for the relation of my work and that of 
Smith-Rosenberg and Rosenberg, Gordon has in- 
advertantly reversed the indebtedness. And it is 
not a very happy story. 
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My dissertation was accepted by the University 
of California at Los Angeles in June 1968. It has 
the same title and substantially the same argu- 
ment as my book. It demonstrates, among other 
things, that nineteenth-century medical journals 
are extremely useful sources for the social history 
of sex roles. In December 1968 at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association, I ap- 
plied for a temporary position at the University of 
Pennsylvania to replace Charles Rosenberg, then 
going on leave. He asked for a copy of my dis- 
sertation. In turning it over to him I met his wife of 
that time, Carroll Smith-Rosenberg, who told me 
she was beginning work on the history of child- 
rearing. Rosenberg returned my dissertation to me 
in the spring of 1969. 

Subsequent to this exchange I and the Rosen- 
bergs began to publish work about the history of 
sex roles in America. I presented papers based on 
my dissertation at the meeting of the Organization 
of American Historians in April 1971 and at the 
meeting of the American Historical Association in 
December 1971; the former, ‘The Spermatic Econ- 
omy,” was published in the summer of 1972 and 
reprinted in Michael Gordon, ed., The American 
Family in Social-Historical Perspective (1973). I sub- 
mitted the book manuscript to Harper and Row in 
December 1974. 

Please compare the dates of these events— 1968 
to 1974—to the dates of the four Smith-Rosenberg 
and Rosenberg articles to which I assume Linda 
Gordon refers: Winter 1972, Winter-Spring 1973, 
May 1973, and September 1973. These articles ac- 
knowledge my work in the following manner: the 
article by Smith-Rosenberg published in the win- 
ter of 1972 cites my dissertation (note 45) as “a 
speculative psychoanalytical approach” along 
with an article by Ann Douglas Wood, although 
the citation interestingly gives the dissertation’s 
date as 1969 (the year I loaned it to Smith-Rosen- 
berg’s husband) rather than 1968 (its actual date); 
and both articles published in 1973 include citation 
to my dissertation in their omnibus first footnotes. 
But, when Smith-Rosenberg published her histori- 
ographical survey, “The New Woman and the 
New History” (1975), she ignored my work in favor 
of other historians’ writings about sexuality. 

In my book I did not refer to the Smith-Rosen- 
berg and Rosenberg articles because, in my view, 
they added little but jargon and additional evi- 
dence to my argument and to that of Donald Me- 
yer in his The Positive Thinkers (1965). None of these 
remarks is to suggest that we do not stand on the 
shoulders of our predecessors; in fact, my own 
shoulders are already a little bruised. 

G. J. BARKER-BENFIELD 
Davis Center for Historical Studies, 
Princeton University 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I must respond to Bentley Gilbert’s comments on | 


my book, Lloyd George and Foreign Policy, vol. 1: The 
Education of a Statesman, 18g0-1916 (AHR, 83 [1978]: 
441-42), not because they are disparaging but be- 
cause they do not constitute a review. He has, in 
other words, deliberately ignored his assignment. 

Several years ago, several of us agreed that a 
comprehensive biography of David Lloyd George 
was, at that point, a premature undertaking. The 
Randolph Churchill-Martin Gilbert project on 
Winston Churchill did not seem to be a compelling 
model. I decided to work on foreign policy ques- 
tions—a perfectly legitimate approach with a 
lengthy pedigree and in a sound enough tradition. 
We felt, I suppose, that the great. synthesis would 
come in its own good time. Perhaps Bentley Gil- 
bert is the man for the task; perhaps he has the 
project already under way? Clearly, he rejects our 
contributions as trivial and says so at some length. 
He demands a holistic approach as the only valid 
one: Historians must present the whole man, in all 
of his complexity, acting over all issues. 

So be it. Gilbert has made his point, but what of 
my book? Where are the comments that an author 
has the right to expect--on the research, the anal- 
ysis and interpretation, the command of the sub- 
ject, the quality of the writing, the contribution to 
the field, and so on? By any standards of review- 
ing, Gilbert has failed the editor, the author, and 
the reader. 

I prefer not to take issue with the very few com- 
ments Gilbert did make directly about the book. 
Perhaps the problem is that his expertise lies else- 
where than in the realm of dissent, defense policy, 
and diplomacy. If that were to remain true, I 
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would expect a more appropriate reviewer for my 


second volume. 
MICHAEL G. FRY 
University of Denver 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to offer one factual correction to Rich- 
ard Dekmejian’s review of Dickran Boyajian’s Ar- 
menia: The Case for a Forgotten Genocide (AHR, 81 
[1976]: 916-17). The “relevant sections of the Otto- 
man Archives of Istanbul” are not closed for for- 
eign scholars who are able to read the language of 
the documents, Ottoman Turkish, nor have they 
ever been closed to qualified scholars since the 
administrative changes in the archives after 1961. 
Indeed, one American scholar recently received 
permission to use these very sources about Otto- 
man Armenia. 

ALAN W. FISHER 

Michigan State University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Concerning the review of Keith L. Bryant, Jr., 
History of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway, 
by Merl E. Reed (AHR, 81 [1976]: 1238), there is 
one point that can be clarified. The reviewer 
states, “In regard to construction, I searched mod- 
ern gazetteers in vain for the Kaw River (pages 8, 
15).” There is no problem. The Kaw is another 
name for the Kansas River, which flows through 
Topeka and Lawrence and into the Missouri River 
at Kansas City. Fifty years ago students at Wash- 
burn College, before it became a municipal univer- 
sity in Topeka, referred humoristically to their 
institution as the “Washboard on the Kaw.” 

E. FREEMAN GOSSETT 

Fullerton College 
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MYRON GILMORE was born in Walpole, Massachu- 
setts on July 4, 1910. He died in Cambridge on 
October 27, 1978. Aside from a few years of mili- 
tary service in Washington during the Second 
World War, his education and his professional 
career were closely tied to the two leading institu- 
tions of higher learning of his native state. He was 
graduated summa cum laude from Amherst College 
in 1932. In 1962, his alma mater recognized his 
achievement as one of America’s most accom- 
plished Renaissance scholars by awarding him its 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 
Had illness not intervened, he would have re- 
turned to Amherst in 1978 for a prolonged visit as 
Robert Frost Lecturer. 

After leaving Amherst, Myron Gilmore took an 
M.A. at Harvard in 1933, and continued on for his 
Ph.D. in 1937. A revised version of his dissertation 
appeared in the Harvard Historical Monographs 
in 1941 as The Argument from Roman Law in Political 
Thought, 1200-1600. This early work gives evidence 
of many of his striking scholarly gifts: an ability to 
develop complex arguments in a graceful and eco- 
nomical style; a range of erudition far beyond the 
boundaries of a specific period, national culture, or 
historical specialty; an intellectual modesty that 
led him to demand rigor in his own work, while 
preserving a broad respect for alternative ap- 
proaches. It also reveals a set of intellectual con- 
cerns that Gilmore pursued for many years there- 
after: the continuity of the learned traditions of the 
ancient world into the late Middle Ages and early 
modern times; the development of the learned pro- 
fessions during the Renaissance and their impact 
on the great political and religious debates of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and the contribu- 
tions of such seminal minds as those of Bartolus, 
Erasmus, and Zasius to European jurisprudence 
and humanistic culture. 

Gilmore’s acclaimed course on the Renaissance 
and Reformation was for many years a Harvard 
institution, justly celebrated as a comprehensive 
and balanced introduction to a richly complex 
period. Together with numerous graduate semi- 
nars, it was the staple of a teaching career that 


began with Gilmore’s appointment as instructor in 
1935. After returning to Harvard in 1946 from the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, from 
which he was discharged as a lieutenant com- 
mander, Gilmore resumed his career as associate 
professor until 1954, when he became professor. 
From 1957 to 1962, he served as chairman of the 
department of history. At the time of his death, he 
was Gurney Professor of History and Political Sci- 
ence. 

Without being identified with a particular thesis 
or theory, Gilmore’s writings established his repu- 
tation as a most learned and judicious interpreter 
of early Europe. The World of Humanism, 1453-1517 
(1952), his contribution to the famous Langer se- 
ties, has been used by generations of under- 
graduate and graduate students as a vademecum to a 
notoriously problematical era. Over a quarter cen- 
tury after its appearance, it still enjoys a wide 
following, and remains remarkably current in its 
outlook and approach. In later works, such as 
Humanists and Jurists (1963), he probed the charac- 
ters and the intellectual dilemmas of some of the 
Renaissance men he most admired. 

Indeed, the title of Renaissance Man, while he 
would have rejected it out of hand, was one that 
Myron himself amply merited. As writer, lecturer, 
and university administrator he was exemplary. 
His devotion to his family was virtually Albertian. 
He rejoiced as much in nature as in art and was an 
imaginative gardener. He had every social grace— 
gilded Florentine aristocrats and dusty bibliogra- 
phers felt equally at home in his company, for he 
drew all he met into a gentle and cultivated dis- 
course. 

All of these gifts came into play in new ways in 
1964, when he began his term as Director of Villa I 
Tatti, the Harvard Center for Italian Renaissance 
Studies in Florence. Writing in the London Times 
(November g, 1978), Michael Hirst and Nicolai 
Rubinstein note that this appointment, which 
lasted nine years, “opened a new and deeply-re- 
warding chapter in his life, in which the breadth of 
his interests, his passionate love of Italy, and his 
extraordinary human sympathy perfectly matched 
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the demands of his post. The-new institute at Villa 
I Tatti, which owed its existence to Bernard Ber- 
enson’s bequest, was, at the time of Myron Gil- 
more’s appointment, still in its formative stage; 
Myron, together with his English wife Sheila, gave 
ita new impetus, and permanently impressed bis 
stamp on it.’ 

Under Gilmore’s inspired leadership, the entire 
foreign academic community in Florence re- 
sponded gallantly to the critical problems raised 
for the city’s cultural patrimony by the disastrous 
flood of 1966. For his important role in the long 
and arduous program of restoration, Gilmore 
earned great esteem in Italy. He was inducted, as a 
Grande Ufficiale, into the Order of the Star of 
Italian Solidarity (‘Stella della Solidarietà Ital- 
iana”). In 1976, the University of Florence con- 
ferred upon him an honorary Doctor ‘of Letters. 
Returning to Florence in September, 1978, he had 
the satisfaction of receiving from former Fellows 
and Associates at I Tatti a two-volume festschrift, 
Essays Presented to Myron P. Gilmore. This com- 
pilation, together with the wide-ranging pub- 
lications of his former students, reveals much 
about the range of his concerns as a scholar and 
teacher. 

It is perhaps as a teacher and friend that Myron 
will be best remembered, beyond the circle of his 
devoted family. As a teacher, he sought to recog- 
nize and nurture the interests and abilities of each 
` of his students. His method was to suggest rather 
than to direct, because he respected other minds, 
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and had no wish to impose a point of view. While. 


his convictions were strongly held, he always be- 


lieved, as he wrote in his essay on Boniface Amer- . __ 


bach, that “the attainment of Truth will be a slow. ° P, 
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process, the product of a continuing dialogue. `. 
For those who knew Myron Gilmore, this dialogue 
will always be enriched by his memory. 

As a friend, Myron’s generosity of spirit was 


boundless. The thoughtfulness of his hospitality, — 


so well known to the many visitors who passed 


through the doors of 48 Mt. Vernon Street in Cam- , 


bridge and of I Tatti, was matched by his con- 
geniality as a guest. His kindness to students set 
him apart from, and above, many of the Harvard 


historians of his generation. At the same time, his _ 


humor and charm never led to a lowering of his 
intellectual sights and aspirations. A picnic in the 
Tuscan hills, a trip to the Palio in Siena, a walk 
along the Charles, a stroll through the gardens or 


fields of I Tatti, all could and did provide the ` 


setting for a continuous meeting: of minds. His 
imposing learning, generously shared with all who 
sought it, was never imposed on them. And 


through an elegant personal style that may at first . 


have seemed intimidating to some, there shone air 
open and democratic spirit utterly devoid of 
learned of social pretension. He exemplified the 


best qualities of the humanists he understood and. 


explained so well. 


WERNER L. GUNDERSHEIMER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Gaius Noster: | 
Substructures of Western Social Thought 


DONALD R. KELLEY 


“tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento .. . 


GAIUS, THE MOST INFLUENTIAL OF CLASSICAL JURISTS, is apparently a modern 
discovery. The dramatic story of his resurrection has often been told. In 1816 
the historian Barthold Georg Niebuhr came across a manuscript in Verona, a 
text from Saint Jerome written over a much earlier work. He reported this 
palimpsest (at some points żer scriptus, a double palimpsest) to his friend 
Friedrich Karl von Savigny, the greatest legal scholar of the age and the > 
emerging leader of the so-called Historical School of Law. Savigny immedi- 
ately recognized it as the work of the second-century jurist Gaius, otherwise 
preserved only in fragmentary form in that great sixth-century anthology, the 
Digest of Justinian. “Let us hope that we can decipher more of Gaius in these 
pages,” he wrote to Niebuhr. (So it fortunately turned out, for over eleven- 
twelfths of the Jnstitutes of Civil Law were recovered with the help of this 
manuscript.) ‘“This will surely give new life to our jurist,” Savigny predicted.’ 
This book, the only nearly complete pre-Justinianian text, has indeed had a 
profound impact upon Roman legal history and scholarship since its pub- 
lication in 1820. 

Yet in a deeper sense Gaius had never really been lost to view. Despite the 
elementary and defective form in which his work was transmitted, the struc- 
ture of his Institutes can be traced in the thought of many generations not only 
of jurists but also of historians and of political and social philosophers. 
Whether consisting of notes by Gaius himself or by a student (the same sort of 
debate that has raged around the works of Aristotle), the book became more 
influential than those of more authoritative jurists like Ulpian and Pomponius 
(who, unlike Gaius, possessed the right to interpret the law, the jus respon- 
dendi). Distilling, simplifying, and organizing the resources of ancient legal 
As so often before, I must express gratitude to friends and colleagues at the Institute for Advanced Study 
for sympathetic stimulation and, for material support, to the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

* Vergil, Aeneid, 6. 851. Also see note 85, below. 

? Savigny to Niebuhr, December 5, 1816, in A. Stoll, Karl Friedrich von Savigny, 2 (Berlin, 1929): no. 321. 


Also see Savigny to Eduard Schrader, July 16, 1817, in ibid., no. 33: “Das muss ein neues Leben unter - 
unseren Juristen geben!” 
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wisdom, Gaius became the mentor not only of Rome but also of Byzantium 
and Europe. He was “the true architect of Justinian’s collection,” his most 
recent commentator has told us;* he was the model for many later construc- 
tions as well, including national codes like the Siete Partidas and the Code 
Napoléon, legal treatises like Antoine Loisel’s Institutes of Customary Law, Sav- 
igny’s own System of Modern Roman Law, and a variety of more tangential 
philosophical ventures. Gaius’ pedagogical role has been almost as various 
and substantial as that of Aristotle. To Justinian he was “‘Noster Gaius,” and 
so he has remained for centuries to many others, including Savigny. He was, 
so to say, ‘‘our teacher.” 

‘“‘Gaianism” is not a conventional term, but in view of his role perhaps it 
should be. Many lesser authors—jurists as well as philosophers—have engen- 
dered eponymous “‘isms” with inferior claims, while Gaius formulated (if he 
did not create) one of the most distinctive and enduring systems of thought in 
Western history. It is not too much to say that Gaius established a dominant 
archetype of social thought, a more practical and human paradigm to rival 
the metaphysical structure of Aristotelianism.* Though by intent a method of 
teaching law, his book suggested an epistemology, a potentially “scientific” 
method and various guiding principles for the systematic study of society and 
culture. His work exhibits, it seems to me, the fundamental kinship between 
the old science of jurisprudence (legitima, legalis, or civilis scientia, as jurists 
liked to call it) and the modern science of society. 

In recent times, however, the Gaian tradition has been virtually unappre- 
ciated, and most likely unperceived, by historians of philosophy and of culture 
in general. What is the reason for this? Why has such neglect fallen on Gaius’ 
Institutes and not, for instance, on Cicero’s relatively vacuous De Legibus? One 

_ answer is surely that the study of law, even in Savigny’s time, has diverged 
from history, literature, philosophy, and other fields with which it formerly 
had so many vital connections. A more important answer, perhaps, is that the 
significance of Gaianism—even for those disciplines apparently closest to 
jurisprudence, such as political and social philosophy—cannot be perceived 
merely from the literal and legalistic surface of the text. To appreciate this 
significance we must try to grasp the underlying meaning of the text by 
deciphering another—a historical and conceptual sort of —palimpsest. Not in 
any sense, however, should this approach be tried through speculative inter- 
pretation or what textual critics used to call “divination.” Rather, we should 
proceed by trying to assess some of the implications that have in fact been 


3 A. M. Honoré, Gaius (Oxford, 1962), 128. In general, see H. Wagner, Studten zur allgemeinen Rechtslehre des 
Gaius (Zutphen, 1978); and Pauly-Wissowa. RE 21, pt. 1 (1951): 286. The secondary (and tertiary) literature 
on Gaius and his text is enormous. The text, for example, is the subject of a periodical, Gaius Studien, begun 
in 1968, edited by R. G. Böhm, and published out of Freiburg. Here, as elsewhere, I will not attempt to 
provide bibliographical references on law and legal history, except as they bear upon relevant questions of 
social thought and, even then, only selectively in terms of the argument. 

‘For the standard study, see F. X. Affolter, Das römische Institutionen-System (Berlin, 1897). Also see 
Helmut Coing, Juristische Methodenlehre (Berlin, 1972); and H. Jolowicz, Roman Foundations of Modern Law 
(Oxford, 1957), 61-81. For the most recent survey with an excellent bibliography, see G. Fassò, Storia della 
filosofia del diritto, 3 vols. (Bologna, 1966-70). 
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drawn out, some of the transformations that historically have been attempted: 
the aim is not to read between the lines of Gaius but, instead, to survey the 
career of Gaianism. The subject of these remarks is not ile but noster Gaius. 


OF THE JURISCONSULT GAIUS LITTLE IS KNOWN, not even his full name, and his 
doctrinal background is not clear. When he began to teach and to assemble 
his book, there were already two schools of legal thought in Rome. One was 
the conservative and republican ‘“‘Proclian,” the other the imperial-minded 
“Sabinian.” It may or may not be significant that Gaius belonged to the 
latter, more innovative group. Whatever its provenance, the power of Gaian- 
ism derives in general from three distinguishing features. The first is his 
basically historical approach, displayed most prominently in the fragment 
heading the famous second title of the Digest: “On the Origin of Law.’” His 
historical orientation is, however, most concretely evident in the substance of 
the Jnstitutes, which constitutes a kind of ordered cornucopia of Roman legal 
wisdom. The second is his dialectical method, which generated essential 
distinctions, divisions, and methods of interpretation. The last, and the most 
important, is the celebrated tripartite arrangement of social categories, a 
sequence of rubrics that entail not only moral priorities and a means of 
ordering reality but also a characteristic mode of perceiving and construing 
the world. What Gaianism suggests is not quite a doctrine (on the analogy, 
say, of Calvinism) but rather a methodological system (on the analogy of 
sixteenth-century ‘“‘Ramism,” which accommodated Calvinism, yet was dis- 
tinct from it), a framework for a Weltanschauung encompassing natural as well 
as social experience. 

Although never satisfactorily explained, the Gaian triad, set forth under the 
rubric De juris divisione, has fascinated scholars for centuries. Down to the 
present day it has enjoyed, if not self-evident rationality, at least extraordi- 
nary authority in some circles. According to this anthropocentric, secular 
trinity, judicial and pedagogical cognizance had to be taken first of persons 
(de personis), second of things (de rebus), and last of actions (de actionibus): 
(1) “personality” —the sine qua non, so to speak—including degree of “liberty,” 
kinship, citizenship, and other social relations;’ (2) the “real” world, though 
for Gaius res could be intangible (incorporales) as well as tangible; and (3) 
the relations between and among subjects and objects—that is, “‘actions in 
a general sense, themselves divided reflexively into “personal” and “real” 
types. This presumably exhaustive classification represents, in effect, one 
enduring expression of the metaphysical foundations of social thought. 

5 Digest, 1. 2. 1: “Gaius libro primo ad legem duodecim labularum: Facturus legum vetustarum inter- 
pretationem necessario prius ab urbis initiis repetendum existimavi. ...” 

® Digest, 1. 5. 3; and Gaius, Institutiones, 1. 8, in J. Baviera, ed., Fontes luris Romani Antejustiniani (Florence, 
1940): “Omne autem ius quo utimur vel ad personas pertinet vel ad res vel ad actiones.” 

1 In general, see Fritz Schulz, Principles of Roman Law (Oxford, 1936), 42, 140-63. And, in particular, see P. 
Duff, Personality in Roman Private Law (Cambridge, 1938); Paolo Zatti, Persona giuridica e soggetlivila (Padua, 


1975); and Carlo Maiorca, La Cosa in senso giuridico (Turin, 1937). Also see Adolf Berger’s standard 
Encyclopaédic Dictionary of Roman Law (Philadelphia, 1953). 
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This distinctive form makes it possible to isolate a Gaian tradition, even 
though Gaius himself had no claim to originality or profundity. For under- 
neath the Gaian text there are still older formulations. In fact, Gaius was not 
the first systematizer of Roman legal science. This honor seems to belong to 
Quintus Mucius Scaevola, a first-century B.c. jurist who, according to Fritz 
Schulz, created ‘“‘the first dialectical system of law in the grand manner.” The 
Mucian scheme was quadripartite, resting upon the divisions of inheritance 
law, persons, things, and obligations; but it bore obvious affinities to that of 
Gaius. As late as the second century Scaevola’s work was the subject of 
commentaries by Pomponius and by Gaius himself. Thereafter, it disappeared 
and was unknown to Justinian’s editors. “Well may we complain of a fate 
which has preserved so utterly worthless a work as Cicero’s De Legibus,” 
Schulz has written with characteristic assertiveness, “but which has allowed 
the book which laid the foundations of not merely of Roman, but of European, 
jurisprudence to perish.’* Paleographical fortune more than intellectual 
merit, then, leads us to celebrate a Gaian instead of a Mucian tradition, 
derivative and perhaps even degenerate as it might be in terms of Roman legal 
history. 

What more fundamentally qualifies Gaian claims, of course, is the manifold 
indebtedness of Roman legal science in general to Greek philosophy and, 
more particularly, to Greek rhetoric. No one places much stock in the story 
(told by Pomponius and included in the Digest—paired, incidentally, with 
Gaius’ celebration of history) about the visit of the Decemviri to Athens before 
the establishment of the law of the Twelve Tables, but the tale does nicely 
symbolize the cultural contribution of Greek thought. Although the channels 
of transmission are obscure, Platonic ideals, Aristotelian categories, sophistic 
topoi, and especially dialectical method constitute the original level, unfortu- 
nately illegible in detail, of the Gaian palimpsest. It was Greek conceptual- 
ization, especially the theory of interpretation so central to jurisprudence, that 
transformed the practice and teaching of Roman law into a Hellenistic 
“science” in the classical (as well as medieval and, before the present century, 
modern) sense of the term.® 

More specific Greek influence can be detected at certain crucial points. 
Among the most important are the practice of making -divisions (divisio, 
differentia, or, especially among medieval commentators, distinctio, correspond- 
ing to the Aristotelian draipeots), the setting down of initial definitions 
(definitio or regula, corresponding to 6pot or xavéves), and a number of rhetori- 
cal topics, such as the contrast between the letter and the spirit, or meaning, 
of a statement (verba and voluntas or ratio). Indeed, many of the basic terms of 
civil law are simply translations from Greek terminology, such as the dis- 
tinction between natural and civil law (jus naturale and civile, corresponding to 

8 Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science (Oxford, 1953), 94. Also see G. Scherillo, ‘I! civilistico pre-Gaiano,” 
in Studi in onore di Vicenzo Arangio-Ruiz, 3 (Naples, 1953): 445-67. On “abstraction,” see Schulz, Principles of 
Roman Law, 53-65. 


° Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science, 62-69. In general, see the monumental work of Erich Wolf, 
Griechisches Rechtsdenken, 6 vols. (Frankfurt, 1950-). 
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gioet dixarov and béer or vouw dixarov), between the law of nations and civil 
law (jus gentium-and civile, corresponding to xowvdv dixacov and woXurixdv 
dixavoy), and between written and unwritten law (jus scriptum and non scriptum, 
vóuos yeypaupévos and vópos &ypadgos). So it was, too, with the idea of equity 
(aequitas, érveixera) and the method of disputation (disputatio in utramque 
partem, dtaaoi Nbyot).*® 

If Gaianism made use of Greek forms, it gave them a Latin dress and style. 
Indeed, behind the pedagogical intent of the Institutes there are philosophical 
implications that seem distinctively Roman. Consider, in the first place, the 
epistemological significance of the anthropocentric ordering of social cate- 
gories. For Gaius understanding began not with cosmology, in other words, 
but with the human subject—the subject of consciousness, that is, as well as of 
rights. Thus, the problem of the human condition (De condicione hominum for 
Gaius, encompassed by the civilian rubric De statu hominis") provided the 
point of departure, and the philosophical implication was a sort of rudi- 
mentary sociology of knowledge. Having established the subject, horizons 
could be expanded to include other individuals and natural objects, poten- 
tially possessions; and, finally, the social field could be completed with 
consideration of actions and interactions of various sorts. Secondly, and 
correlative to this, the Gaian system was aimed not merely at causal ex- 
planation—value-free science, so to speak—but also at human problems 
and the rendering of practical judgments. On these grounds jurisprudence 
was useful as well as theoretical, concerned with the life active as well as the 
life contemplative, and enabled jurists to argue for the superiority of their 
“science” and to identify it with “true philosophy.” 

In a fundamental way, then, Gaianism was set apart from the naturalistic 
tradition of Greek philosophy. Perhaps the best way to clarify this is to recall 
the fundamental polarity that arose in Greek thought between nature (¢vats) 
and convention,.or law (véuos).¥ “By convention exist color and taste,” said 
Democritus; “in reality there are atoms and the void.” As later elaborated by 
rhetoricians, Roman as well as Greek, the opposition was by implication be- 
tween the world of human will and behavior (of symbols and “‘civilization’’) 
and that of extra-human (objective or transcendent) reality. In the tradition 
of Roman law, of course, both concepts have their place: the first as a rational 
norm identified with natural law (jus naturale), the second as the human sub- 
stance of civil law and that extra-Roman growth formulated as the law of na- 
tions (jus gentium). But the procedure was quite different. In contrast to the 
naturalistic or mathematical (especially Euclidean) strategy of starting with 


10 See H. Hübner, ‘‘Subjektivismus in der Entwicklung des Privatrechts,” in Festschrift fir Max Kaser 
(Munich, 1976), 5-42; and Giovanni Pugliese, “ ‘Res corporales,’ ‘res incorporales,’ e il problema del diritto 
soggetivo,” in Studi in onore di Vicenzo Arangio-Ruiz, 223-60. Also see the works cited in note 7, above. 

U Digest, 1. 5; and Gaius, Institutiones, 1. 3. 

12 For this related subject, see my “Vera Philosophia: The Philosophical Significance of Renaissance 
Jurisprudence,” Journal of the History of Philosophy, 14 (1976): 267-79, and the references cited therein. 

13 F, Heinemann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945); and Wolf, Griechisches Rechisdenken, passim. Also see ©. A. 
Maschi, La Coscienza naturalistica del diritto et degli istituti giuridici romani (Milan, 1937); and F. Lanfranchi, // 
Diritlo nei retori romani (Milan, 1938). 
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general principles and reasoning from them, Gaianism gave prominence and 
priority to the human aspect, to what from the twelfth century onward would 
be termed: “positive law,’ and then advanced, empirically in a sense, to 
higher degrees of rationality and universality. 

What about the structural significance of Gaianism? Does the secular 
trinity of persons-things-actions reflect some religious or procedural conven- 
tion? Does it have some logical or. linguistic base? Or is it merely, as one 
modern expert has suggested, one more manifestation of a general Roman 
fixation on ‘‘trichotomy’’??® Whatever the prehistorical source, the arrange- 
ment was repeated and elaboratéd in countless ways for many centuries down 
to the present day. It antedated, and became hardly less ingrained than, the 
Christian trinity; and, because of its function in liberal as well as legal 
education, it may have played a larger role in the history of thought than has 
generally been recognized. Almost seventeen centuries after Gaius the young 
Karl Marx complained about the trichotomizing (trichotomisch) method forced 
on him by Savigny and other of his teachers—but not before Marx composed 
a three-hundred-page treatise of private law based on the Gaian scheme.”® 
And, though he abandoned both this scheme and the “idealism” associated 
with it, Marx went on, under Hegel’s influence, to adopt another not dis- 
similar trichotomy likewise based on a dialectic of subject-object. In other 
ways, too, ghosts from the Roman past haunted Marx’s mature works, but of 
course this discussion goes beyond the confines of the direct tradition of 
Gaianism. 


AFTER GAIUS’ DEATH (A.D. 178 OR LATER) his authority grew in legal as well 
as pedagogical terms, especially from 426 onward, when the law of citations 
named him as one of five jurists to be followed in the courts." The worldwide 
` appeal of his Institutes is suggested by various survivals outside Italy, such as 
the excerpts made for the Breviarium of Alaric and the sixth-century com- 
mentary made for the law school of Autun. At about the same time, Justinian 
remarked that Gaius’ work was the only elementary textbook assigned to law 
students in the Byzantine schools, though by 533 it was already obsolete in 
some respects.** In fact, Justinian, or rather his editor Tribonian, preserved 
Gaius for posterity, until the nineteenth century at any rate, not only by citing 
him often (531 times to be exact) in the Digest but also by making his book the 
model for Justinian’s own Jnstitutes. In his preface the emperor revealed his 
philosophic intention of “bringing into bright harmony” (in luculentam ereximus 


Steven Kuttner has shown that “positive law” (jus positivum) comes from a misreading of “posited law” 
(jus positum); Kuttner, “Sur les origines du terme ‘droit positif,’ ” Revue historique du droit francais et élranger, 15 
(1936): 728-30. > 

16 H, Goudy, Trichotomy in Roman Law (Oxford, 1910); and Karl Friedrich von Savigny, System des heutigen 
römischen Rechts, ı (Berlin, 1940): 322-26. 

18 Marx to Heinrich Marx, November 10-11, 1837, in Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, 1, pt. 1 (Berlin, 1927): 
213-31; and see note 87, below. 

17 Codex Theodosianus, 1. 4. 3. 

18 Deo auctore,” Constitution prefacing the Digest 
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consonantiam) the confused mass of ancient jurisprudence and legislation, and, 
indeed, just at this point he made the famous proprietary claim that his 
manual was largely based on the work of “our Gaius” (praecipue ex commentariis 
Gau nostri. . .).° Through this Byzantine vehicle and, secondarily, through the 
Digest the form and substance of Gaianism was transmitted to modern Euro- 
` pean culture. 

The Institutes of Justinian began with the same premise as the Institutes of 
Gaius: “All of our law is related either to persons or to things or to actions.” 
Justinian then explained the reason for that order—‘‘it is of little purpose toa 
know the law if we do not know the persons for whom the law was made.”””° 
Accordingly, Book 1 is a topical discussion of the title, “De personis,” includ- 
ing analyses of the levels and limitations of personal liberty, especially in 
terms of paternal and marital power (the patria potestas of the father and the 
potestas de manu of husband and wife). Books m and m continued “De rebus” 
and were devoted to particular problems of possession and property, ex- 
change and inheritance, except for those things designated as public, com- 
mon to all, or unpossessable because of their ecclesiastical character (res 
sacrae). Finally, Book rv treated “De actionibus”’—logically and interlockingly 
divided into personal and real things—and concluded with judicial proce- 
dure and criminal actions. 

This Byzantine effort at remodeling differs in two fundamental respects 
from the Gaian original. One difference is the considerable emphasis placed 
upon public law, illustrated above all in the notorious, post-Gaian text from 
Ulpian, “What pleases the prince has the force of law” (Quod principi placuit 
legis habet vigorem).?* This emphasis, of course, arose from Justinian’s determi- 
nation to exalt, if not to deify, his imperial authority above all previously rec- 
ognized sources of law, including juristic responses (responsa prudentum); but it 
did not directly affect the social categories encompassed by private law. The 
other difference is that Justinian, drawing on later classical jurisprudence and 
rhetorical hyperbole, made larger philosophical claims for the science of law, 
even claiming for it the status of true wisdom (divinarum ac humanarum notitia, 
the equivalent of the Ciceronian formulation of sapientia). But his hyperbole 
only served to enhance the attractions of Gaianism.” There is no denying that 
from this point most of the words of the Roman legal canon are those of 
Justinian (or rather his paraphrase of many generations of jurists), but in 
many respects the assumptions and conceptual base continue to be those of 
“our Gaius.” In any case, in this somewhat disguised form Gaianism was 
passed on to the West and preserved for the next phase of its posthumous 
career. 

18“ Imperatoriam maiestatem,” Constitution prefacing the Institutes. And, in general, see L. Wenger, Die 
Quellen des rémischen Rechts (Vienna, 1953), 600-37. 

20 Institutes, 1. 2. 12. Also see Gaius, Institutiones, 1. 8. 

21 Institutes, 7. 21. 6. 

22 Digest, 1. 1. 1. The system of the Digest—and, indeed, that of the Code—has its own character and 
history; but it is closely related to, and in some ways dependent on, that of the Jnstitutes, and it was much 


more severely criticized in later centuries. Because of its pedagogical and “methodical” purpose and 
because of its broader impact, the /nstitutes has been chosen for examination here. 
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The third level of the Gaian palimpsest, historically ter scriptus, began during 
the twelfth-century revival of Roman law and the establishment of profes- 
sional faculties of law at the University of Bologna and elsewhere.” At this 
stage the problem of deciphering becomes increasingly complicated by the 
intrusion of other intellectual forces, including canon and feudal law and 
Aristotelian philosophy in its scholastic form. Henceforth, the Gaian tradition 
was enmeshed in glosses, commentaries, questions, opinions, and—though 
strictly forbidden by Justinian himself—more or less distorting ‘‘inter- 
pretations.’* As Gaius’ work was lost, so Gaianism became increasingly 
difficult to perceive. 

Nevertheless, the basic principles were preserved, and certainly no alterna- 
tives were suggested. The most authoritative of glosses, that by Accursius, 
remains mostly grammatical corrections, small quibbles, and large justifica- 
tions. About the first Gaian text in the Digest—the law “omnes populi” 
declaring that “all people are ruled by civil law or the law of nations” — 
Accursius wondered, “But what of those who are not so ruled?” The answer 
was not difficult: “I respond that these are uncivilized men.’’* This simplified 
version of the disputatio in utramque partem Accursius also applied to the broader 
question whether Gaius’ threefold division might be false (hoc videtur esse 
falsum), and again he resolved the difficulty, in this case by arguing for a more 
than merely literal view of “things” and “actions.” There was also a ten- 
dency, illustrated by Petrus de Bellapertica, to replace “action” by the more 
sophisticated concept of “obligation,” which arose from an agreement (obli- 
gatio nascens ex contractu) and was guaranteed by natural law.” But despite such 
rationalizing tendencies the Gaian system was not seriously questioned. 

Following the Glossators from the late thirteenth century, the still more 
philosophically minded Commentators began to diverge more basically from 
Gaian principles. Concerning the same law “Omnes populi,” for example, 
Baldus had a different answer to the problem whether “all people” were 
indeed ruled as Gaius had asserted. “I respond that not all are,” said Baldus, 
“for many cities have their own statutes by which they are ruled.’ Although 
technically the emperor was still the only source of law, the right of people to 
make their own law (jus proprium or jus proprissimum) could be justified in legal 


23 For general orientation on the Roman legal tradition, see Paul Koschaker, Europa und das römische 
Recht (3d ed., Berlin, 1958). And, for bibliography, see Franz Wieacker, Privatrechtsgeschichte der Neuzeit (2d 
ed., Göttingen, 1967); and Walter Ullmann, Law and Politics in the Middle Ages (Ithaca, N.Y., 1975). On 
particular themes, see E. Cortese, La Norma giuridica, 2 vols. (Milan, 1962-64); and my “Clio and the 
Lawyers: Forms of Historical Consciousness in Medieval Jurisprudence,” Medievalia et Humanistica, new. 
ser., § (1974): 25-29. 

24 M. Fuhrman, “Interpretatio,” in Sympotica Franz Wieacker (Göttingen, 1970), 80-110; F. Pringelsheim, 
‘‘Justinian’s Prohibition of Commentaries to the Digest,” in his Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 2 (Heidelberg, 
1961): 86-106; and V. Piano Mortari, “I Problema dell’interpretatio nei commentatori,” Annali di storia del 
diritto, 2 (1958): 29-109. 

28 Accursius, Ad Digestum, 1. 5. 1, which is the equivalent of Gaius, Jnstituliones, 1. 8. 

28 Petrus de Bellapertica, Jn libros Institutionum commentarii (Lyon, 1536), 111. And, in general, see C. 
Karsten, Die Lehre von Verträge bei den italienischen Juristen des Mitielalters (Rostock, 1882). 

27 Baldus, Super Digesto veteri (Venice, 1535), f. 26. In general, see L’Opere di Baldo, per cura dell’Universita di 
Perugia nel Vi centenario della morte del grande giureconsulto (Perugia, 1901); and, in particular, see J. Tarducci’s 
essay in ibid., 409-66; Norbert Horn, Aequitas in den Lehren des Baldus (Cologne, 1968); and, for the classic 
work, C. N. S. Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato (Cambridge, 1913). 
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terms, Baldus argued; for did not the imperial rule against a people making 
“illicit statutes” imply that they could make /icit ones? In this way Baldus, 
following his master Bartolus and other Italian jurists, built up the case for 
the legitimacy of city-states and other political units that were independent of 
imperial jurisdiction and so, presumably, of Roman forms. For some jurists, 
of course, there was an answer to this problem, too: such post-Roman statutes 
and customs should be included in the jus gentium. 

Gaius’ famous statement about the legal “condition of men” likewise re- 
ceived expanding interpretation—and ‘“‘interpretations,” as Accursius re- 
minded his students, implied correction. In the first place the topic “De statu 
hominum” was an invitation to some jurists to philosophize about the human 
condition in general, about the natural as well as the social state of that ‘‘most 
worthy of creatures” (dignissima creaturarum), as Alberigo de Rosate called 
man. But the main theme was the historical change that had occurred since 
the time of Gaius, the difference between the ancient and the “modern state of 
men” (status modernus hominum). “In modern times” (secundum moderna tempora), 
observed Alberigo, “‘there are various states of men that are not treated under 
the title” of Gaius. “And, because the state of men is in constant motion and 
never at rest,” he proposed to bring the discussion up to date by treating a 
variety of more recent questions, including those of the Jews and Saracens and 
different sorts of Christians (real and supposed)—laymen and clerics.” In 
fact, the general problem that absorbed most of the energies of European 
jurists was how to accommodate their own experience and institutions, feudal 
as well as ecclesiastical, to Roman forms and rules or, in other words, how to 
transform, as Justinian had transformed, the jus antiquum into a usus modernus. 
In this effort jurists increasingly turned to extra-Roman experience, but they 
did so in orthodox terms of custom (consuetudo) and the jus gentium, based (as 
Gaius had said) on “natural reason.” 

Another major force that acted to transform Gaianism was the intrusion, or 
rather re-intrusion, of Aristotelian philosophy. Attempts to find or to impose 
logical species, especially the use of the famous “four causes,” again illus- 
trates the infiltration of naturalism and metaphysics into jurisprudence and 
social thought. Accursius had accepted Gaius’ demand for the study of the 
“origin of law,” though he interpreted ‘‘necessary”’ as “useful” and justified it 
simply on grounds of logic. and propriety—that it provided a’ way of in- 
troducing basic elements (principia) and that it agreed with the method of a 
lawyer (advocatus), which was to start with his exordium. For commentators 
like Baldus, however, concern for origins and sources was translated into the 
system of Aristotle’s efficient, material, formal, and final causes; and, indeed, 
this procedure was associated with the growing claims of scholastic jurispru- 
dence to be a rational “science” because it was universal and treated its 
material in terms of cause and effect (per causas). The long-range implica- 


% Alberigo, In primam FF (Digesti] Veter. part. (Venice, 1585), f. 44v. 
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tions of these tendencies were momentous; they continued to inform profes- 
sional jurisprudence down to Savigny’s time and after. Yet Gaianism was 
modified rather than replaced; another level was added to the multilayered 
Gaian text. 


SERIOUS CRITICISM AND TRANSFORMATION of the Gaian paradigm began in the 
sixteenth century. The first condition of this mutation was the rise of human- 
istic jurisprudence, beginning in fifteenth-century literary circles and then 
infiltrating the academic and professional study of law.” From the second 
quarter of the century deepening historical perspectives and expanding 
geographical horizons encouraged by humanism led certain jurists to begin 
the task of “reforming” the Roman system of jurisprudence fixed by Gaius, 
codified by Justinian, and canonized by the medieval Glossators. The ‘‘re- 
formers” wanted to fulfill the famous Ciceronian ideal of “reducing law to 
an art” (jus in artem redigendo)—or, better, Justinian’s ideal of elevating it to a 
science, a concept that was vital and a prime rubric of Romanist jurispru- 
dence. Pursued by elaborate violations of Justinian’s strictures against “‘inter- 
pretation,” the task was justified in the name of that abstract reason con- 
tained in the law (recta ratio; ratio juris) as well as a novel concern for 
“method,” which was a dominant force in the intellectual life of the sixteenth 
century. The men involved in this enterprise were the founders of that modern 
school of jurisprudence that Savigny designated “the systemnatists” (die Syste- 
matiker) and that represents a latter-day Gaianism—the last, or perhaps next- 
to-last, layer of the Gaian palimpsest.’ l 
Underlying this tradition was another movement for “reform” associated 
with humanism, namely the attempt to improve and to re-order dialectic by 
bringing it into contact with, or even submerging it in, rhetoric.’ This aim of 
various pedagogical reformers, including Rudolf Agricola and Petrus Ramus, 
was carried over by like-minded jurists into their own field of study, which, of 
course, had other longer-standing ties with rhetoric in technical ways. In 1520, 
building on Agricola’s work, Claudius Cantiuncula published his Topica 
legalia in an effort to find a better arrangement for the major “commonplaces”? 


8° On the historical implications of “legal humanism,” see D. Maffei, Gli Inizi dell’umanesimo giuridico 
(Milan, 1956); and my Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship (New York, 1970). For the philosophical 
implications, see Hans Troje, Graeca Leguntur (Cologne, 1971), which is useful for orientation, new insights, 
and bibliography if not for all of its judgments. 

31 Savigny, Das Recht des Besitzes (7th ed., Vienna, 1865), 10. For the classic and still indispensable work 
on this tradition, see R. Stintzing and E. Landsberg, Geschichte der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft, 4 vols. 
(Munich, 1880-1910). j 

32 See, in general, Neal Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method (New York, 1956); and Walter Ong, Ramus, 
Method, and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, 1958). On law in particular, there has been an upsurge of work 
lately; see, for example, Hans Troje, “Wissenschaft und System in der Jurisprudenz des 16. Jahrhunderts,” 
in J. Bltihdorn and J. Ritter, eds., Philosophie und Rechtswissenschaft (Frankfurt, 1969), 63-88; Aldo Mazza- 
cane, Serenza, logica, e ideologia nella giurisprudenza tedesca del sec. XVI (Milan, 1971); F. Carpintero, ‘‘ ‘Mos 
italicus,’ ‘mos gallicus,’ y el humanismo racionalista,” Jus Commune, 6 (1977): 108-71; C. Vasoli, “La 
Dialettica umanistica e la metodologia giuridica nel secolo XVI,” in La Formazione storica del diritto moderna in 
Europa, ı (Florence, 1977): 237-79; and A. Giuliani, ‘“The Influence of Rhetoric on the Law of Evidence and 
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of law (locorum divisio).** This work was pursued further in the Methodica 
dialecticis ratio by Johann Apel, who illustrated his topical reform with a series 
of diagrams showing the logic of social, especially as contrasted to natural, 
structure and process. Among German jurists like Johann Frey and Nicolaus 
Vigelius the influence of Ramus was particularly strong, partly because they 
hoped with his help to restore jurisprudence to a more central position in 
general learning and, through its association with oratory, to enhance its 
social utility. As Frey suggested in his schematic prescription for an “idea of 
the good and complete jurisconsult,” the finished product, a paradigm of 
practical and theoretical knowledge, would be the “political man” (homo 
politicus).** But most of all, raising their sights from pedagogy to philosophy, 
these jurists wanted to fashion the Roman legal tradition into an orderly 
system; for “‘order,”’ wrote Christopher Ehem, another of these legal reform- 
ers, “is the soul of things themselves” (ordinem esse animam ipsarum rerum).*® 
Although not generally appreciated or even admitted, the movements to 
reform dialectic and jurisprudence continued to have recourse to old tradi- 
tions of naturalism and scholasticism, despite a lot of careless anti-Aris- 
totelian rhetoric. Johann Oldendorp, in another treatise on “legal topics,” 
used Aristotelian categories to organize his materia and exempla and the idea of 
the four causes to interpret “actions” in particular.*® Even more system- 
atically, Vigelius, who indeed set out to reorganize in such dialectical terms 
the whole Institutes of Justinian (resolutio Institutionum Imp. Fustiniant), relied 
upon Aristotle.” Similar attitudes are evident in contemporary theories of 
“interpretation,” which, despite Justinian’s prohibition, had become a recog- 
nized part of law.” The “order” sought by critical methodologists like Jean 
Coras and Pietro Gammaro was a natural order, which they contrasted 
sharply with civil law. The latter was founded “‘not on nature,” as Coras ob- 
served, “but only on opinion and the authority of legislators.”*® This social 
authority might suffice for law as an “art,” but a science needed to judge 
“through causes”’—precisely what the new theories of interpretation proposed 
to accomplish. A rational method, or methodical rationale (methodica ratio), as 


33 Cantiuncula listed twenty-five places or means of making distinctions; see his Topica legalis, printed 
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Oldendorp put it, “requires that the interpreter of law have recourse to the 
law of nature.” 

Yet this widespread search for system—“‘methodus,” “schemata,” “ratio,” 
and “‘partitiones” are among the operative terms—by no means implied 
abandoning the human and positive aspects of jurisprudence. The jurist had 
to judge fact as well as law; he had to find authorities as well as devise 
arguments. The dual aim of jurisprudence, according to Conrad Lagus, was 
to answer both the historical and the philosophical questions: Philosophy, he 
explained, was no doubt “‘the first part of law, that is, the truth and reason of 
law insofar as the human mind can attain them”; but no less essential was 
“the second part” (that is, history), “the bare narration of facts .. . to show 
the forms of law observed by Roman legislation in particular cases.’ Pre- 
cisely in this sense of “history” could law be analyzed in terms of persons, 
things, and actions. In the preface to his standard anthology of legal treatises 
on method, Nicolas Reusner provided the aphorism that best expresses the 
enduring importance of the Gaian scheme: “Bonus Institutionalista,”’ he 
stated, “bonus Jurista. ”® 

The continuing and cumulative critique of the Roman canon was an 
international enterprise; but the major efforts of revision were begun in 
France, especially by disciples of Andrea Alciato at the University of Bourges. 
Alciato was the founder of humanistic jurisprudence, of the mos gallicus as it 
was later called, although he personally lacked any particular systematic 
interests. The most notable of his followers—François Connan, Eguinaire 
Baron, François le Douaren, and Hugues Doneau—were deeply indebted to 
the humanist movement; but each made a practice of also introducing mod- 
ern materials and ideas, not only feudal law, which was regularly taught at 
Bourges, but a variety of historical issues, such as the influence of Celtic and 
Frankish institutions. Each of them also contributed massively to the criticism 
of the Roman legal canon, and none hesitated to break with Roman forms in 
their attempts to realize the ideal of law as “true philosophy.” 

Connan’s master work, published posthumously in 1557, was called Com- 
mentaries on Civil Law; but its general purpose was actually to shift emphasis 
away from civil law and to discuss instead such topics as obligation and 
property in terms of the law of nations, as Gaius had defined it. For Connan 
the jus gentium was equivalent to the “form of a people” (forma populi), and it 
was, logically if not chronologically, “prior to civil law.” As a consequence, he 
tended to examine conventional topics of civil law in the context not only of 
natural law, identified with the ‘‘first law of nations” (ius hoc gentium primum), 
but also of European, often comparative, history. He also gave large and 
continuing roles to custom in the progress of legal institutions and to jurists in 
rationalizing these customs. ‘‘Custom interprets law,” he wrote, and “‘judg- 
ments confirm custom” (consuetudo legum interpretatur; res judicatae consuetudinem 
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confirmat). Law was, of course, grounded in nature, but the first laws (priscae 
leges) were barbaric; there was no original “golden age” (aetas aurea), only 
“the rule of lusts, factions, evils, seditions, plunderings, war, and an absence 
of equity and justice.” The perfection of law only developed over the course 
of time, with the ratiocinations of jurists and especially with the efforts to 
establish a rational system of law. Connan had reservations about the triadic 
system of Gaius and argued that the rubric of actions was unnecessary since it 
could be divided between persons and things. On a more general level, 
however, Connan carried on the spirit of the Gaian tradition. 

So, in even more modernizing and vernacularizing terms, did Eguinaire 
Baron, the eldest and in some ways the most original of these four French 
pioneers. In addition to a manifesto of the new jurisprudence, Baron pro- 
duced a series of commentaries on all parts of civil law according to a unique 
and self-consciously comparative method that he termed commentaria bipertita, 
by which he “accommodated civil law to French customs and legislation” 
(accommodata hujus tituli ad mores Galliarum et leges regias). He “accommodated” 
both the Institutes of Gaius and the Digest of Justinian, in part simply by 
translation. He explained, for example, that “among the French the plebs is 
the Third Estate” and went on to point out parallels and contrasts in the 
respective social and legal systems. He agreed with Gaius that all law con- 
cerned persons, things, or actions, but his experience prompted him to 
expand “the condition of man” beyond the distinction of free and unfree. 
Women were “persons” too, and, like Connan, he was aware of their peculiar 
position (guia status foeminarum deterior in multis causis). There were also the 
problems of foreigners and naturalization (aulbains,,ou etrangers, et lettres de 
naturalité); and, in fact, Baron composed a monograph on succession among 
foreigners.** Other difficulties, such as the antiquated Roman paternal power 
(patria potestas), likewise led him to depart from Roman convention, though 
without rejecting the entire Roman framework of jurisprudence. The work of 
Baron, a marvelous and many-sided illustration of the cultural shock that 
antiquity could inflict on sensitive and learned moderns, certainly deserves 
closer study. 

Better known and probably more influential is the work of Baron’s col- 
league and rival Le Douaren. Although these two “‘Alciateans” had a variety 
of disputes, personal and religious as well as professional and political, they 
fundamentally agreed about “method”; and Baron subscribed to his younger 
colleague’s formulation that emphasized the systematic-pedagogical (ars do- 
cendi) as well as the humanistic-philological (sermonis proprietas) aspects of the 
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new jurisprudence.” For Le Douaren legal education ought to begin with the 
Institutes and, despite the humanist prejudice against scholasticism, ought to 
include the works of Bartolus, Baldus, and the best of the philosophical 
commentators. Like his friend Connan, Le Douaren was devoted to the ideal 
of “true philosophy,” and he declared that “there is nothing either divine or 
human that the jurisconsult does not treat and that is not relevant to civil 
science.” He wrote extensively on both canon law and, under the civilian 
heading of “custom,” feudal law; and he denied that Roman law had in any 
sense been “received” into France. Nevertheless, civil law continued to pro- 
vide the terms and framework of his legal philosophy. In his discussion of the 
problems of legal system, he leaned perhaps more toward the naturalistic 
interpretation, making an analogy to mathematics in particular, since he 
believed that “the elements of law, the grounds of its maxims and basic issues 
are as points, lines, surfaces, etc., are to geometry. ”*® Such was the basis of Le 
Douaren’s various “‘methodical”’ discussions (methodica enarratio, methodica part- 
itio, and tractatio, as he characterized his interpretations of the Roman canon). 
Of all of the work of the great ‘“‘systematists,” that of Hugues Doneau, 
disciple and successor of Le Douaren at Bourges, is probably the most 
comprehensive and influential. For Savigny, Doneau’s Commentaries on Civil 
Law marked the introduction of the French school into Germany, and for 
Savigny’s disciple R. Stintzing, the great authority in the field, Doneau was 
“the creator of modern jurisprudence.’ At Bourges and later at the Univer- 
sities of Altdorf and Heidelberg, Doneau carried on the work of transforming 
Romano-Byzantine law into a universal system in accordance with the ideal 
of law as “true philosophy,” as an expression of “right reason.’ Like many’ 
other contemporary ‘“anti-Tribonianists,”” Doneau was much disturbed by 
the state of the Code and especially of the Digest of Justinian, although it was 
the form, or rather the formlessness, instead of the substance (the post- 
classical interpolations, or ‘““Tribonianisms’’) that he wanted to correct. The 
Institutes, on the other hand, he continued to admire, especially the tripartite 
classification; and, in fact, much of his work of “reformation” consisted of 
trying to gather together and to arrange the scattered and sometimes con- 
tradictory material on persons, things, and actions into an intelligible and 
symmetrical system. For Doneau each of these headings had three sub- 
headings: (1) divine and human, with the latter divided into public and 
private; (2) obligations, which followed the discussion of rights and which 
were grouped under “‘things”; and (3) forms of procedure to obtain rights, 
which appeared under “actions.” Doneau’s work, like that of his elder col- 
leagues, shows the strong imprint of formal philosophy, including the four 
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Aristotelian causes; and at least a touch of Ramist, or Ramoid, method; but 
in general the Commentaries remains within the Gaian tradition. 

In the generation after Doneau the rising tide of “vernacular humanism” 
brought this tradition into contact with the tangled question of customary 
law. In France two close colleagues who studied at Bourges, Etienne Pasquier 
and Antoine Loisel, took Justinian’s Institutes as the model and guide for their 
efforts to bring some system to vernacular law. Pasquier found parallels to the 
Gaian model in other “institutes” —Quintilian’s “oratorical,” Lactantius’s 
“divine,” and Ramus’s “dialectical” (to which we might add Calvin’s “‘insti- 
tutes” of religion)—-and began his work with a short history of Roman sys- 
tematizing from the time of Scaevola.” Pasquier argued that law was more 
closely allied to rhetoric than to philosophy and that, because of the jurist’s 
reliance on memory and human judgment, his art was called juris prudentia in- 
stead of juris scientia. Like his Latinate colleagues, Pasquier operated in the 
domain of the jus gentium, which he equated simply with “human law” (droit 
humain). His Interpretation of the Institutes of Justinian (unpublished until the 
nineteenth century) started out as a translation but ended up as a comparative 
study of Roman and French legal institutions, following the Gaian pattern 
very much in the style of Baron’s work. Pasquier, however, was generally 
hostile to civil law, deplored its tyrannical and rigid tendencies, and was at 
pains to point out contrasts with French customs. With respect to the first di- 
vision, for example, all French “persons” were free (libres et franches) except in 
a few antiquated provincial coutumiers. In most ways Loisel agreed with and, 
indeed, consulted Pasquier on these matters, and was more insistent on the 
differing status of French “persons,” arguing that the primary division was 
between noble and roturier (itself divided into bourgeois and vilain), since all men 
were or could become free by baptism. Loisel’s Customary Institutes, again 
following the Gaian pattern but composed of native proverbs, literary ex- 
pressions of folk wisdom, and maxims of customary law, moved even further 
from Romanism toward some sort of national system. 

There were other efforts at system-building in the sixteenth century, but 
these works, like the celebrated Republic of Jean Bodin, tended to be concerned 
with political rather than social or legal thought. One instructive exception, 
abused when not neglected, is the curious construction fashioned by Bodin’s 
rival, Pierre Grégoire of Toulouse. For Grégoire “method” was an “imitation 
of nature,” and in his own grandiose Republic he tried to assemble a man-cen- 
tered cosmology to emulate the natural cosmos.™ Grégoire, like Bodin, denied 
the universality of the Roman tradition and, specifically, French subjection to 
it; but on the fundamental point, the nature of the commonwealth, he had a 
very different emphasis. The center of his political cosmos was occupied not 
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by the prince—as it was for Bodin and for that “most pernicious man, 
Machiavelli”—but by that- Roman form of wisdom called law. This emphasis 
is even clearer in Grégoire’s other systematic effort, his Syntagma juris universt, a 
book treating “all law, divine, human, and natural,” according to a “new 
_method.’*4 The novelty of this method, however, fades on examination, not 
only because it relies on traditional views of hierarchy but also because its 
principal categories turn out to be variations on the old Gaian theme. The 
first volume (books 1-6) covers a wide range of things—natural, divine, and 
human (including “communal” and “‘feudal”’)—and then (books 7-19) per- 
sons and the various conditions thereof. The second volume concludes with an 
elaborate consideration of human “actions,” criminal as well as legitimate, 
collective as well as individual, public as well as private. Reversing the 
position of the first two categories was done for the orthodox reason that in 
Creation things had in fact preceded persons. In general, Grégoire’s work 
illustrates a crucial turning point in the career of Gaianism—the shift from a 
normative legal doctrine to a descriptive interpretation of society and culture. 
Other endeavors, apart from the tinkering with the Roman system, were 
operating to transform modern views of jurisprudence. One was the gigantic 
contemporary enterprise in the field of classical and historical scholarship, 
although this effort may have served to confuse as well as to broaden 
perspectives on the old legal tradition. Jacques Cujas was the symbol and 
leading spirit of this critica] assault on the textual aspect of this tradition. Also 
positive and empirical in a certain sense was the growing appreciation even 
among academic jurists of the value of modern judicial experience. Cujas’s 
student, Pierre Ayrault, for example, turned from theory to practice (usus) as 
the best means of access to legal wisdom. For him the true source of law lay in 
particular judgments (res judicatae is the civilian rubric). These Ayrault re- 
garded as the first or only or “supreme” part of the law; and he compiled a 
modern digest (fandectae) of such judgments that followed, of course, the 
conventional order. “Look to the practitioners,” he advised, “‘for those things 
that pertain to their art.” Finally, there were the long-standing ideological 
objections to Romanism, especially national jealousy of imperial-papal intru- 
sions and claims to universalism. In France the standard formula was “that 
the civil laws of the Romans may not be alleged in the courts of France or in 
any inferior courts on the basis of their authority but only on the basis of their 
- rationality” (pro ratione)."® In this way, though in few others, nationalism can 
be said to have reinforced rationalism. In all of these ways the intimidating 
position of the Roman canon and of Gaianism in a general sense was increas- 
ingly undermined, or at least relocated, in a more pluralistic and rational 
conception of human history and society. 
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AT THIS POINT THE GAIAN PALIMPSEST seems to be exhausted: between the 
historical and empirical assaults on the one hand and the efforts of rational- 
ization on the other, academic jurisprudence could hardly retain its conven- 
tional form; it moved, in a sense, from the letter to the spirit of Roman 
jurisprudence. In general, the seventeenth century was suffused not only with 
esprit de système but also with esprit de geomeirie, and these combined with the 
enthusiasm for the “new science” of Galileo and Descartes to ensure that legal 
scholarship would be intimidated if not dominated by what has inelegantly 
been termed ‘“‘jusnaturalism.” For the next two centuries, so it seemed to 
many observers at that time and since, legal and social as well as political 
philosophy was captive to this modern idea—‘‘antique-modern,” as Otto 
Gierke preferred to call it—of natural law.*’ This cast of mind is a deflection 
from Gaianism. The resurgence and prominence of the idea of “nature” was 
used in the explanation and legitimation of human categories, social as well as 
legal (that is, descriptive as well as normative). Indeed, the “state of nature” 
tended to take over the function both of the moral basis of social behavior and 
of the historical interpretation of civilization. Thus, the significance of ‘“‘con- 
vention,” so essential to Gaius and other Romanists, was subordinated or 
distorted. Moreover, the principle of authority—and with it the force of cus- 
tom, prescription, tradition, and even “interpretation” in a usual sense— 
tended to be overshadowed by the claims of universal reason. The result was 
that the “law” seemed in many ways to be dehumanized: man himself—his 
will, his history, his cultural individuality as well as his irrationality and per- 
haps sinfulness—was increasingly lost to view. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, who published his own “new method” of juris- 
prudence in 1667, provides the most extreme example of legal rationalism 
(jurisprudentia rationalis). Although thoroughly grounded in legal scholarship 
and attached to the “reformed” dialectic associated with Ramus, Leibniz 
turned to mathematics, specifically to Euclid, for his model of rationality. He 
rejected the threefold division of Gaius because, as so many others had 
pointed out, ‘“‘actions derive from both persons and things.” Most fundamen- 
tal to his objection was the apparently random empiricism of conventional 
jurisprudence. “Its method,” he remarked, “was taken from the inmost parts 
not of law but of fact”? (haec Methodus non ex Juris sed Facti visceribus sumpta), 
“for persons and things are terms of fact, as power, obligation, and the like 
are terms of law.” The confusion and irrationality inherent in such an ap- 
proach was too absurd for a modern conception of law: “Who would not 
laugh at such a new Euclid?” For Leibniz, however, jurisprudence, along 
with other humanistic studies, was subordinated to metaphysics, ultimately 

57 Still fundamental, in addition to Stintzing and Landsberg, Geschichte der deutschen Rechtswissenshaft, is 
Otto Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, the relevant part of which has been translated by Ernest Barker 
as Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 15001800 (Boston, 1957); but, in general, the subject of natural law is 
too peripheral and too voluminous to allow bibliographical comment here. 

58 Leibniz, Nova methodus discendae docendaeque iurisprudentiae (Frankfurt, 1667), in Samlliche Schriften und 
Briefe, 6, pt. 1 (Berlin, 1971): 298. On Leibniz in general, see K. Dickerhof, Leibniz’ Bedeutung fiir die 
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to mathematics; and his position represents a pole rather than a school of 
thought in the range of legal and social doctrines. 

The major figure in the re-emergence of natural law was Hugo Grotius, 
though he, too, was steeped in humanistic and legal erudition. His main legal 
works were devoted to that anarchic arena of international relations, which 
itself seemed to represent a pre- or extra-legal “state of nature.” Like Leibniz 
a generation later, Grotius had a basic contempt for unclassifiable particulars. 
“For the principles of the law of nature,” he wrote in the prolegomena to the 
Law of War and Peace, “since they are always the same, can easily be brought 
into a systematic form; but the elements of positive law, since they often 
undergo change and are different in different places, are outside the domain 
of systematic treatment, just as other notions of particular things are.’ Ina 
youthful work on prizes and booty he took the same view and, reasoning from 
a set of general rules and law, affected an even more deliberately mathemati- 
cal plan. 

Yet this renewed emphasis on nature and reason is by no means the whole 
story of social and legal thought in the age of reason. The tus naturale was, after 
all, an essential part of the Roman legal tradition; and, as Richard Zouche 
reminded his seventeenth-century contemporaries, Gaius himself had ex- 
plained that the basis of the law of nations was that “natural reason among 
men” (naturalis ratio inter omnes homines).® Indeed, the continuing association of 
the jus gentium and the jus naturale permitted the legal tradition to maintain its 
human groundings. Grotius, for example, was not only a jusnaturalist and 
“father of international law” but also, as Giambattista Vico later called him, 
the ‘‘jurisconsult of the human race.”® Like Vico, Grotius neither forgot 
history nor despised tradition. He persisted in citing ancient “authorities,” 
including not only the Bible, jurists, and scholastic philosophers but also 
literary and especially historical writers, who provided judgments as well as 
illustrations. Grotius’s intentions were, perhaps, less rationalizing than uni- 
versalizing; for his primary field of operations was indeed “positive law,” 
specifically the kind of “voluntary human law” (jus humanum voluntarium) 
defined as the law of nations (jus gentium, exclusive of the jus civile as posited by 
Gaius). Universal law, according to Grotius, arises not only from nature and 
from divine ordinance but also from custom or tacit consent—that is, from 
human will. “And the Law of Nations is proved in the same manner as the 
unwritten Civil Law,” he wrote, “namely, by long usage and the testimony of 
its professors; for this law, as Dio Chrysostom says, is ‘the invention of time 
and experience,’ and here the great historians are of the greatest service to 


5°-Grotius, De iure belli ac pacis libri tres, trans. W. Knight (London, 1922), prolegomena, 22, and De iure 
praedae commentarius, trans. G. Williams and Q. Zeydel (Oxford, 1950), 7. 
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use.’ In these ways Grotius managed to retain at least indirect contact with 
the old Roman tradition. 

In France at the very height of the enthusiasm for Cartesianism and that 
“geometric spirit” sensed and to some degree resisted by Blaise Pascal, the 
persistence of Gaianism is apparent in a sublimated form. The clearest 
example, as well as the greatest monument of jurisprudence before Robert 
Pothier, is the work of Pascal’s friend, Jean Domat, whose great system began 
to appear in 1695. Although Domat’s Civil Laws . . . were arranged... in Their 
Natural Order (an excellent illustration of the craving to reduce convention or 
history to nature), they remained, in effect, a rationalizing commentary on 
Roman experience. And, though he affected to seek out fundamental (natu- 
ral, perhaps prehistorical) principles, Domat found their human expression in 
the usual texts of civil law. He gave precedence to the natural over the civil 
state, but he continued to conceptualize within the Roman paradigm, keeping 
the rubrics of persons, things, and actions. Convention and not nature, for 
example, led him to define persons in terms of “‘liberty” (or the lack thereof), 
citizenship (or the exclusion therefrom, as in foreign or exiled status), and 
fatherhood (or subjection thereto).® The general impression is of rationality, 
or the rhetoric of rationalism, imposed on the old Roman categories. Even 
Domat’s ultimate goal, famously defined as the “spirit of the laws,” was a 
more rationalized version of the old juristic aim of getting at the true meaning. 

Montesquieu’s L’Esprit des lois of 1748 is, of course, the work that made this 
phrase and concept universally famous, although the connection with the 
earlier legal tradition was effectively obscured by the author himself, whose 
claims to originality have never been disputed and seldom even examined. 
“My ideas are new,” wrote Montesquieu, “and therefore I have been obliged 
to find new words, or give new acceptations to old terms, in order to convey 
my meaning.” To point out the relation of Montesquieu’s system to the old 
Roman tradition, which he had surveyed historically in his Grandeur and 
Decadence of the Romans (1734), is not to deny its novelty or conceptual force. His 
basic concern was not with antecedent “laws of nature” but rather with the 
old law of nations and civil laws; and, if he construed his subject in an 
extraordinarily wide-ranging fashion, he followed the lead of Baron, Bodin, 
and others in adopting a comparative approach, in taking universal history 
and the law of (all) nations as his field, and in emphasizing climate, geogra- 
phy, and cultural tradition. In more specific ways, too, he retained contact 
with Roman forms as well as with the texts and modern scholarship of civil 
law, and the book has with some justice been regarded as a “‘new De Legibus.” 
As Le Douaren and others who commented consecutively on the Corpus juris 
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began with a definition of the law, its species, and its sources (quid jus, de 
divisione juris, and unde jus), so Montesquieu began with general definitions, 
continued with the species of constitutions (corresponding to democratic, 
aristocratic, and monarchical sources of law) and then likewise proceeded to 
the law of persons (liberty and servitude) and of things (commerce), family, 
and succession. Montesquieu also ended up with a discussion of feudal law 
(corresponding to the Libri feudorum, which modern jurists had accepted as a 
continuation of “Roman law”). Although Montesquieu’s book may have been 
“without a mother” (prolem sine matrem creatam was its motto), it did have a 
kind of conceptual godfather: the “spiritual consanguinity” of the basic 
Roman paradigm. The Spirit of the Laws can be read as a set of variations, 
however remote and figurative, on Gaian and Justinianian themes. 

As Cartesianism did not entirely efface the old Roman canon in France, 
Naturrecht did not exclude the study of positive law or even end the tradition of 
Gaianism in Germany. Most representative of jusnaturalism in Germany was 
the encyclopedic work of Johann Gottlieb Heineccius, though he belonged as 
well to the continuing enterprise of humanistic scholarship and looked back in 
particular to Le Douaren. Like Le Douaren, Heineccius worked along both 
philological and philosophical lines. His historical surveys of civil and Ger- 
manic law and his various investigations into crucial topics of modern critical 
jurisprudence—including Justinian’s prohibition against ‘‘interpretation,” the 
ignorance of Greek (that is, the “specious dictum,” Graecum est, non potest legi), 
the “anti-Tribonianist sect,” and biographical sketches of Cujas and other 
jurists—exemplify his philological analysis.” The second line of endeavor 
consists of a series of commentaries—‘‘Elements,” he called them in Eu- 
clidean style—not only of philosophy in general but also of natural law, the 
law of nations, and especially civil law, from the Twelve Tables down to his 
own day. The Gaian tradition is represented by his Syntagma of 1718, a 
systematic treatise ‘‘according to the order of the Institutes,” but also making 
use of Oldendorp and other modern scholars. In general, his first concern 
was with the human condition (de statu hominis), and he expressly repudiated 
Thomas Hobbes’s naturalistic tendency to derive all law from contractual 
agreement. For Heineccius the mainstream of wisdom, though it certainly 
originated in Greek philosophy, was that “knowledge of things divine and 
human” (the title of another of his dissertations) identified with jurispru- 
dence.” In a number of ways Heineccius—like Grotius, Domat, and others— 
provides a link between enthusiasm for natural law and older traditions of 
positive scholarship—and also, not accidentally, between the old jurispru- 
dence and newer views of how to go about studying society. 

The importance of the Roman experience in the thought of the Enlighten- 
ment is most conspicuous in the historical works of Montesquieu and Edward 
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Gibbon, but it was not only decadence and decline that fascinated scholars. 
The positive force of Gaianism persisted in a variety of ways and so did the 
grand tradition of Renaissance scholarship that had accumulated around 
Roman law. François de Boutaric, like Loisel more than a century earlier, 
offered a comparative analysis of French customary law within the framework 
of Justinian’s Institutes. And Damiano Romano, in the fashion of Bodin 
almost two centuries earlier, offered a treatise ‘‘on the true law of nature and 
of nations” that was organized according to universal history and drew upon 
the scholarly work of Frangois Hotman, Cujas, Doneau, Le Douaren, and 
many other, especially Protestant, jurists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” Other examples of adherence to older scholarly traditions can be 
found among jurists who ostensibly belonged to the natural school but who 
were repelled by the naturalistic excesses of Hobbes, Samuel von Pufendorf, 
Christian Thomasius, and Wolf. This repugnance was especially clear in the 
continuing efforts to improve international law, the roots of which went back 
directly to Gaius via Grotius. Gaian notions also continued to inform encyclo- 
pedic enterprises; for instance, Joachim Daries’ /nstitutions of Universal Furispru- 
dence, somewhat like Grégoire de Toulouse’s Republic, proposed to describe the 
nature of man, society, and public and private law in a “systematic,” “me- 
thodical,” and ‘“‘scientific” fashion, yet again following the old Roman 
forms.” 

But the clearest expression of Gaian influence during the age of Enlighten- 
ment was surely the effort to codify positive law, which came to maturity 
during the next century and, indeed, became a central political issue in 
Savigny’s time. Once again the center of attention was France, where the 
codification movement had arisen in the sixteenth century in connection with 
the work of Charles Dumoulin and other “systematic” jurists already dis- 
cussed. What was required for such an enterprise to succeed, according to 
A. -J. Arnaud, a recent historian of the movement, was the “juridical rational- 
ism” and “modern philosophy” of the age of Descartes, especially the work of 
Domat and his eighteenth-century successors, including Montesquieu but 
even more Pothier and Henri Daguesseau, who were more directly significant 
for the Napoleonic Code.” Yet, as Arnaud himself has shown, the “order” 
achieved by modern philosophy retained much of its Roman composition, 
especially the tripartite Gaian scheme, which carried over into the French 
civil code. The “philosophic” ideal of the rationalizing jurists, of course, was 
itself a central feature of the Roman legacy. Antoine Terrasson was, perhaps, 
“the first historian of law really concerned with the philosophy of law”; but 
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Terrasson’s history is specifically of Roman law as an embodiment of this 
philosophy. And, when he wrote, “Philosophy is the true source of jurispru- 
dence,” he was thinking of Ulpian, not of Descartes or Leibniz.” In any case, 
what was really required to achieve a code in France was not a conceptual 
effort; it was a revolution. 


PARALLELING THESE RATIONALIZING TENDENCIES in the eighteenth century were 
various and increasingly obvious survivals of older humanistic traditions. 
Indeed, this resurgence of historical and literary erudition divided the En- 
lightenment from the earlier “age of reason.” Despite attacks by naturalizing 
philosophers on “authority” (and, by inference, on history), positive legal and 
literary scholarship continued to flourish among a variety of unfashionable 
érudits, who refused to allow the new philosophy to cast everything in doubt. 
Neither Descartes’s skepticism nor Galileo’s scorn for historians (“memory 
experts”) could stem the flow of antiquarian social, legal, and institutional 
history. In Germany Hermann Conring, Heineccius, and Leibniz (!), in the 
Netherlands Perizonius and Grotius, in France Jacques Godefroy, Terrasson, 
and Montesquieu, in Italy Giovanni Gravina and Ludovico Muratori, and 
even in England John Selden and Henry Spelman carried on the great 
enterprise begun by earlier humanists.” Without them, it is too seldom 
recalled, the work not only of Gibbon and other historians of the Enlighten- 
ment but also of Niebuhr and Savigny, however original and ground-break- 
ing, would have been impossible. Indeed, Savigny’s famous manifesto of the 
Historical School, “The Vocation of Our Age for Legislation and Jurispru- 
dence” (1814), may be regarded as a celebration of the monumental efforts of 
this (philosophically) tenuous tradition of scholarship as well as an assault on 
naturalism and its attendant fallacies.” Under cover of these tendencies, 
Gaianism could maintain a certain precarious existence even outside of nar- 
row professional circles. ” 

In fact, resistance to a physical, or metaphysical, approach to the study of 
humanity long antedated the rise of the nineteenth-century historical schools. 
The first great nemesis of radical naturalism was Giambattista Vico, who was 
at the same time a leading champion of Roman jurisprudence. Vico waged his 
campaign not only against the current Cartesian form of naturalism but also 
against its earlier philosophical manifestations. For him a true “science” of 
humanity had to accommodate not only nature but also convention, not only 
reason but also authority (and unreason), not only determinism (necessitas 
naturae) but also the free and creative wills of men. As Le Douaren, Lagus, 
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Grotius, and many others had said, human science had to combine historical- 
philological with philosophical investigations. And according to Vico the 
model for such a science was neither Greek philosophy nor rhetoric, which 
had unfortunately remained conceptually separate, but instead that charac- 
teristic Roman kind of “wisdom” (sapientia) that was jurisprudence—or, 
rather, the modern expression of this “civil doctrine” born of humanism and 
best expressed by Grotius.” In the context of Vico’s epistemology, itself 
derived from or, at least, analogous to civil law, the “new jurisprudence” 
combined the study of the cultural products of human will, the “certain,” 
with the study of the products of God’s will, or nature, which was the “true.” 
It had to combine, in other words, an understanding of “authority,” or 
history, with a search for “reason,” or the divine ideal, in just the same way 
that philosophical jurists proceeded. Such was ‘the argument of Vico’s treat- 
ise, Universal Law, which was indeed the first version of the New Sctence-—the 
bottom level of an intellectual palimpsest hardly less complex than Gaius’ 
own. 

Vico was one of the great transformers as well as champions of jurispru- 
dence. His method—indeed, his obsession—to reformulate everything into 
historical terms meant he could not directly take over the static Gaian triad. 
Yet Vico himself was notoriously a trichotomizer; and his own neotrinitarian 
structures displayed certain analogies with those of Gaius. On the level of 
epistemology, or psychology, the Vichian classes were nosse, velle, and posse; 
and they might be rendered respectively as self-consciousness (perhaps self- 
possession or self-control), vitality (or the urge to live and to relate to others), ` 
and activity (or desire to act and to achieve). In the course of the historical 
process these three basic faculties of human nature were transformed into 
what can be considered as social, beyond a mere individual, consciousness 
(mens), rationality (ratio), and awareness of divinity (Deus). In the sphere of 
civil society, another homologous triad, the institutional categories, again 
were produced by historical development: dominium, which can be understood 
as control of things, the basis of civil possession, or property; libertas, in social 
terms the legal order, the rule of law; and tutela, active contro] over and 
direction of society on behalf of its values and goals—that is, government.”* 

It will not do to make too close an identification between the Vichian and 
the Gaian systems. For one thing Vico was inordinately proud of the ‘‘geomet- 
ric” design of his “new science,” and increasingly the Romanoid structure 
was lost in the successive and increasingly sublimated versions of the system. 
But. both the Universal Law and.the New Science contained a common denomi- 
nator: both systems retained, on the one hand, a primary category of person- 
ality (that is, the subject of rights and obligations) and, on the other, a 
secondary category of natural reality (that is, objective “otherness,” which - 
represented the field for acquisition—both natural and civil possession). In 
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both systems actions were defined in terms. of these two classes. These 
remarks hardly begin to reveal Vico’s relations to the legal tradition, not only 
to the ancient sources but to the scholarship of Domat, Grotius, the French 
“systematists,” and other commentators of the preceding two centuries; they 
may, however, serve to suggest some of his importance as a link between 
jurisprudence and a modern philosophy of society and culture—another way 
in which a traditional legal science could become the point of departure for a 
modern social science. 

In various ways Vico anticipated, even if he had no direct impact on, the 
new view of jurisprudence that began to appear in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury—the Historical School of Law, which became more fully defined, and in 
some ways even dominant, in the wake of the Napoleonic wars. The point of 
departure of this school was a historically minded—whether conservative, na- 
tionalistic, or ‘‘romantic’’—rejection of theories of natural law or, at least, a 
reformulation of them. Its home territory was, of course, Germany, where the 
wars of liberation were directed not only against Napoleonic domination but 
also against Bonapartist and Jacobin ideology.” To simplify a very complex 
matter, the assault on rationalism and jusnaturalism (and, related to this 
attack, the emergence of the Historical School) took its strength from three 
interrelated traditions. First, the continuing efforts of antiquarian research 
into the national as well as the classical past followed the work of Heineccius 
and earlier historians and ultimately stemmed from the philological achieve- 
ments of Renaissance humanism. Second, again_related to sixteenth-century 
concerns with practical matters, “‘cameralistic science’ (whatever its politics 
and goals) acted as a solvent upon grand theories of natural law, whether 
older rationalist schemes or newer idealistic constructs, such as that of Kant. 
Third, most immediate and most emotional was opposition to that concrete 
embodiment (or, at least, symbol) of oppressive and arbitrary systems, the 
Napoleonic Code (and, to some extent, its earlier Prussian and Austrian 
counterparts). ‘These were the grounds on which the Historische Rechtsschule 
was established in the early nineteenth century. 

The man most often regarded as the founder of this school—Altervater, Marx 
called him, and Naturmensch—was Gustav Hugo, whose attitudes stemmed 
quite directly from the tradition of classical humanism. Among other works, 
he published a new edition of the famous fragments of Ulpian (first published 
by Cujas and referred to by both Montesquieu and Vico) and a translation of 

_Gibbon’s forty-fourth chapter surveying the history of Roman law, likewise 
based on humanist scholarship; he also wrote voluminously on and taught 
legal history. He began publishing his systematic and historical works in 1789, 
taking as his special target “dogmatic” jusnaturalism and setting in its place 
his own realistic sort of natural law.”* His system was founded on a “‘juristic 
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anthropology,” in which he considered the animal characteristics of persons 
(der Mensch als Tier) and went on to consider law as “natural” in the sense not 
of rationality but of a de facto growth. In one sense, Hugo recapitulated the 
method of Gaius, who likewise accepted without question the “‘reality” of past 
Roman experience, thereby giving ‘‘authority” to history, and then rational- 
ized it through dialectical argument. Not surprisingly, Hugo was, like Gaius, 
open to charges of being arbitrary and authoritarian; and, as conventional 
Romanism came under fire from rationalists like Leibniz, so the Historical 
School was attacked by idealists—especially Hegelians, the most famous of 
whom was the young Marx. Although he recognized that Hugo represented a 
“reaction against the frivolous spirit of the eighteenth century,” Marx ob- 
jected to the irrationality of the alternative. About Hugo’s historical method 
Marx observed, “Everything serves him as an authority, every authority 
serves him as an argument”; and about the true principles of justice he 
concluded that Hugo “‘desecrates them in the eyes of reason in order after- 
wards to make them honorable in the eyes of history.’”® So Hugo seemed 
even to justify slavery; and, in general, Marx reduced Hugo’s philosophy of 
law to the proposition that “the sole juridical feature of man is his animal 
nature.” 

Savigny, Marx’s teacher, who first joined and then superseded Hugo in the 
leadership of the Historical School, regarded this attack, of which he was only 
an indirect target, as unfair and obtuse. Throughout his life Savigny rejected 
the charge that his view supported the “tyranny of the past” (Herrschaft der 
Vergangenheit), and he argued that the basis of his thought was not authority 
but realistic human perspective. His views were expressed first in his youthful 
yet magisterial treatise on possession, Das Recht des Besitzes (1803).° Here 
Savigny decisively contributed to a discussion that had been going on for cen- 
turies, a discussion that had indeed begun with Gaius and that included other 
jurists, especially Le Douaren, Doneau, and Pothier. The controlling assump- 
tion of this book was that practical questions of law had to be settled in terms 
of Roman law understood not only systematically but also historically—that 
is, in terms of a process that included not only ancient forms- but also medieval 
interpretations and modern (heutige) transformations. Savigny later followed 
this method in his treatise on the law of obligations and, above all, in his 
System of Modern Roman Law; presumably, he also maintained the same stance 
in his teaching and in his career as minister of justice for the reform of 
Prussian law. Savigny was involved, of course, in other contemporary con- 
troversies, most notably that between the “idealists” (especially the Hege- 
lians) and the “‘realists,”’ with whom he was identified; but the extent to 
which his ideas can be understood in terms of the longer legal tradition as well 
as the more immediate context of German philosophy is surprising. 
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1, pt. 1 (Berlin, 1927): 251-59. Also see H. Jaeger, “Marx et Savigny,” Archives de Philosophie du droit, 12 
(1967): 65-89; and J. Blihdorn, ‘“‘Naturrechtskritik und ‘Philosophie des positiven Rechts,’ ” Tijdschrift voor 
Rechtsgeschiedents, 45 (1974): 3-17. 


© Savigny, Das Recht des Besitzes, 124, and A. Rudorff’s addition, 543-62. Also see Vogt, , Franciscus 
Duarenus, 89-108. 
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From the first, Savigny, like Gaius, had systematic ambitions; and his age, 
like that of Gaius, was similarly divided, both ideologically and pedagogically, 
over jurisprudence. The basic question of the suitability of a modern code of 
laws for German society was the issue on which Savigny and the Historical 
School rose to prominence.® Savigny ridiculed the “positivist” notion ad- 
vanced by A. F. J. Thibaut of constructing an abstract and academic code as 
simplistic and outmoded naturalism already discredited historically by the 
evident failures of the Napoleonic, Prussian, and Austrian codes of the pre- 
vious half-century. Arguing that law, like language, was the product of a long 
and gradual development, Savigny concluded that the answer lay in the 
tradition of Roman law, which had been officially “common law” for three 
centuries and, in fact, for longer than that. As a result, he came to replace 
Hugo as the leader of the Historical School, especially after the publication of 
his manifesto of 1814 and the founding of his journal, Zeitschrift fur geschichtliche 
Rechtswissenschaft, in the following year. The premise of this journal, that a true 
“science”? must be the product of centuries of development, was another 
illustration of the affinity between Savigny and Gaius. Thus, it is appropriate 
that in the next year came the miraculous discovery of that most ancient relic 
and deepest root of Roman legal science—Gaius’ Institutes. 


IRONICALLY, GAIUS APPEARED TOO LATE to be of practical value for the science 
of jurisprudence; it was too late in the evening for the Roman owl to take 
flight. The principal significance of the discovery lay in the field of historical 
scholarship and Roman antiquities. Even more ironically—tragically, in fact, 
for Savigny—the Historical School was itself more important in the long run 
for academic—scholarly and philosophical—than for professional achieve- 
ments. In a sense this culmination of a long process of ‘‘historicizing”’ (Histo- 
nzierung, as a recent historian of eighteenth-century universities calls it?) 
underlies the great works of Theodor Mommsen, Rudolf von Jhering, and 
others of the next century. In fact, Savigny’s reputation today rests largely on 
his massive History of Roman Law in the Middle Ages, even though it was 
intended originally to be a. preliminary study of the sources of law and, thus, 
ancillary to its author’s professional aims and ambitions. Nevertheless, Sav- 
igny’s System of Modern Roman Law was the principal monument of the Histori- 
cal School; and in many ways it proposed, in modern terms, to carry out the 
same sort of task, philosophical as well as pedagogical, that Gaius had set for 
himself. In a sense, it was a move back toward Gaianism. ’ 

Savigny’s neglected masterwork represents not only the culmination of the 
Historical School but also a kind of historically oriented summa of the legal 


°! Savigny, Vom Beruf unserer Zeit für Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft (Heidelberg, 1814), published with 
Thibaut’s article and other material in J. Stern, Thibaut und Savigny (Darmstadt, 1959). On the problem of 
codification, see J. Vanderlinden, La Concept du code en Europe occidentale du XXIII? au XIX? siècle (Brussels, 
1967); G. Tarello, Le Ideologie della codificazione nel secolo XVIII (Genoa, 1971); W. Ebel, Geschichte der 
Gesetzgebung in Deutschland (2d ed., Göttingen, 1958); S. Gagnér, Studien zur Ideengeschichte der Gesetzgebung 
(Stockholm, 1960); and Koschaker, Europa und das rimische Recht. 

8? Notker Hammerstein, Jus und Historie (Göttingen, 1972), 216. 
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tradition going back to the classical period of jurisprudence—most specifi- 
cally to Gaius himself, who figures prominently in as well as provides the 
prototype for this treatise. Like Gaius, Savigny proposed to give shape to a 
vastly “rich heritage” through critical and selective judgment.* He rejected 
the current fallacy of both historical and legal scholarship, which assumed — 
that a systematic treatment could merely be a collection of monographs 
(though that treatment, indeed, drew upon such works, including Savigny’s 
own on possession and obligation). “Scientific” jurisprudence was the crea- 
tion not of amateur philosophers like Cicero (or even Montesquieu, despite 
his training) but only of men of professional authority (auctoritas prudentium) 
like Gaius and Savigny himself. To Savigny’s system in general Gaius had 
made at least three contributions. One was the transmission of particular 
formulas derived from more ancient Roman legal wisdom. Another was the 
distinction between the two basic kinds of law—that is, civil law and the law 
of nations, which was properly identified with natural law (as Savigny 
thought, in contradiction to those who recognized it as a third type) since it 
was based on “natural reason.” And, almost unavoidably, the third was the 
notorious Gaian triad. Although Savigny had critical remarks to make about 
the triad, he did incorporate it into his own structure. What is more, he went 
on to point out a number of analogous trichotomies of Roman law that 
history, if not nature, had endorsed. 

At the center of Savigny’s (as of Gaius’) cosmos was, of course, the individ- 
ual “‘person,” the first member of the Gaian trinity, which perhaps nort 
originally but eventually opened up the whole question of the “status” and 
“condition” of man in a philosophical as well as a legal sense. In this 
connection he referred to Doneau, one of the most important of his system- 
atizing predecessors, who elaborated on the concept of personhood by distin- 
guishing aspects not only of life and security but also of liberty and belief 
(existimatio), all of which stemmed from an “original” rather than an “ac- 
quired” right. As Savigny described the basic conditio hominum, “Man stands in 
the midst of the outer world, and the most important element, to him in this 
surrounding of his, is the contact with those who are like him, by their nature 
and destination.” From the individual Savigny moved to the social sphere, 
where as he put it, “in the richness of living reality all jural relations form a 
systematic whole.” On the level of this web of jural relations (Rechtsverhalt- 
nisse), the counterpart of the individual was the “people” (Volk—that is, the 
Roman gens), and the law thereof was an expression of the old law of nations 
(jus.gentium, rendered as Volksrecht).** Then, in Gaian fashion, he took up the 
law of things, actions, and their various derivatives and interactions. Roman- 
tic and organistic imagery aside, Savigny’s strategy was quite in keeping with 
the Romanist tradition, which he was, in his “‘historicist” way, espousing. 


83 Savigny, System des heutigen römischen Rechts, ix, 413, 393, 38. And, for a very important article, see Aldo 
Mazzacane, “Savigny et la storiografia giuridica tra storia e sistema,” in Scritti in onore di Salvatore Publiattt, 4 
(Milan, 1978): 515-29. 

54 Savigny, System des heutigen römischen Rechts, 357, 331, xix, 17. 
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Savigny’s influence, though restricted in the long run to the intellectual 
sphere (his struggle against modern jusnaturalism was defeated with the 
adoption of the German civil code in 1900), was profound and in many ways 
pervasive, illustrating again the humanist commonplace that Rome, although 
it had collapsed as a political structure, continued its dominance through 
linguistic, literary, and especially legal channels. Gibbon opened his forty- 
fourth chapter with the observation that “the public reason of the Romans 
has been silently or studiously transfused into the domestic institutions of 
Europe... ,”? but even deeper and more enduring has been the effect upon 
legal, historical, and social thought. Before Savigny this Roman influence was 
most conspicuously evident in the work of Montesquieu and Vico, who had 
also striven to recapture the essence of the tradition and give it modern form; 
after him, it was evident in the work of many others, not only disciples but 
also critics like Rudolf von Jhering, whose magisterial Spirit of Roman Law was 
devoted to the same purpose. To illustrate this purpose, both Vico and 
Jhering quoted the famous lines of Vergil, 


Remember, O Romans, you keep universal rule over nations 
In these ways: by maintaining peace through law, 
By doing justice to the lowly, by bringing down the haughty. . . . 


This prophecy might be taken as the epitaph of Savigny and his school—not 
only in their efforts to reform and to regulate society but also in their impact 
on modern social thought in general. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL had repercussions far beyond 
the legal scholarship of Savigny, Johann Eichhorn, and their disciples and the 
parallel historical writings of Barthold Georg Niebuhr and of Leopold von 
Ranke and his academic offspring. Based upon a total and “organic” view of 
culture, this approach involved many other areas of cultural study, most 
notably language, religion, and political economy. Out of the inter- 
disciplinary matrix created by these complementary and overlapping “histor- 
ical schools” emerged one phase of a new discipline called sociology. One of 
the first historians (and in this country a founder) of that discipline pointed to 
the Historical School of Law, especially to the Savigny-Thibaut controversy, 
as seminal for the growth of sociology.* A more concrete illustration of this 
connection is Marx, whose social thought arose in the context of his legal 
education and, specifically, in the quarrel between the Hegelians and the 
Historical School; and a number of his ideas, including class structure and 
“alienation,” were directly linked with the civilian tradition.” Other particu- 
lar instances could be added—including, perhaps, the systematic work of 
Max Weber and, certainly, his sociology of law. 


8 Vico, Diritto universale, 214; and Rudolf von Jhering, Der Geist des römischen Rechts auf den Stufen seiner 
Entwicklung, 1 (Berlin, 1852): 306. 

88 A:bion Small, Origins of Sociology (Chicago, 1924), 37-62. 

81 See my article, “The Metaphysics of Law: An Essay on the Very Young Marx,” AHR, 83 (1978): 350- 
67, which is a continuation of the present discussion. 
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A central remaining question is the significance of the old Roman and 
Gaian paradigm for modern social thought, especially in its systematic socio- 
logical forms. Although to provide an answer moves the discussion from the 
historical dimension to transhistorical speculation, the question at least pro- 
vides a logical terminus ad quem for this discussion of the afterlife of Roman 
forms and of Gaianism in particular. To conclude with a retrospective glance 
at this tradition, it seems clear that the first, and perhaps the most fundamen- 
tal, continuing influence was pedagogical. Civil law was a major vehicle of 
secular higher education in European universities from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth century (as it had been in Gaius’ time), and the Institutes (first in a 
Gaian, then in a Justinianian, and finally in a national form for various Eu- 
ropean states) constituted one of the basic textbooks of Western civilization, 
arguably the single most influential introduction to social thought. Certainly, 
the overwhelming majority of social thinkers prior to Savigny were juridically 
trained. Secondly, Roman civil law was an almost inexhaustible source of as- 
sumptions, insights, terminology, methods, formulas, and concepts for sys- 
tematic thinking about social structure and process; and even for those who, 
like Marx, reacted against it, the importance of civil law in negative ways 
was considerable. Finally, through its ideals, systematic form, and practical 
intentions, Roman jurisprudence furnished a “‘scientific” and “philosophical” 
model for the understanding of human society. The specific relationships 
between the old legal tradition and the new fields of human study, including 
economics, sociology, and anthropology, for the most part still await investi- 
gation. 

In assessing the significance of civil law in Western social thought, let us, in 
conclusion, return to the original epistemological basis of the Gaian tradition. 
The ancient dualism of nature and convention implied a distinction between 
the natural and the social or historical condition of man; and Gaius’ sub- 
jective and “personal” starting point gave priority to the latter, in contrast 
both to the intimidating political philosophy of Aristotelianism and to modern 
naturalism. Jurisprudence could not extricate itself from the conventional, 
however much it reached toward the natural: as “true philosophy,” it was 
incorrigibly man-centered, value-laden, and action-oriented. It had to view 
the human condition not as a natural process or a logical construct but as a 
human epic or drama that focused on the conflict of wills and the means of 
resolving them within the overall communal pattern. Ultimately, perhaps, the 
natural and the conventional—reason and custom, the “spirit of law,” 
and the reality of society—might be reconcilable; but men cannot judge, act, 
and live “ultimately,” though they can talk about doing so. Of this human 
yet global approach to “‘science,” the symbol and in some contingent (and 
“conventional”’) sense the starting point is “our Gaius.” 
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‘ 


‘THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES were pivotal in the history of the 
Iberian Peninsula. The Reconquest created several large Christian principal- 
ities in the territory recovered from Islam, imposing a large number of 
northern Spaniards upon the south and fundamentally shaping the outlook of 
peninsular natives from that day to this.’ As the Christian states drove to the 
south in an uneven series of thrusts, the Reconquest drained off the northern 
population, a drain which.was never entirely replaced by extrapeninsular 
colonists and crusaders. During the struggle for the Guadiana and lower Ebro 
valleys in the mid-twelfth century, the north’s population shortage made it 
difficult to find sufficient colonists for the conquered regions. The rulers of 
León, Castile, Aragón, and Catalonia were compelled to attract migrants by 
granting liberal municipal charters—fueros—that enlarged personal freedoms 
and immunities. The conquered towns of the south drew their Christian 
populations from an adventurous, mobile segment of the northern population 
willing to relocate on the edge of European civilization. In the southern 
municipalities aggressive Christian conquerors came into daily contact with 
an older, more urbane, and recently defeated native populace. 

The farther south the northern Christians penetrated, the older and deeper 
were the Arab and Berber civilizations they encountered. The Iberian munici- 
palities that were the scene of this Muslim-Christian confrontation have 
received some attention from scholars over the last several decades, although a 
fresh examination in depth is still badly needed.” The exploration of munici- 


A preliminary version of this paper was delivered at a conference of the Medieval Institute of Western 
Michigan University in May 1976; and a revised version was presented to a meeting of the Society for 
Spanish and Portuguese Historical Studies at the Newberry Library in April 1978. The paper has also 
benefitted from the commentary of C. J. Bishko, Heath Dillard, A. R. Lewis, Abbas Hamdani, and John E. 
Reilly. 

1 An excellent brief review of this movement now exists in English; see Charles Julian Bishko, “The 
Spanish and Portuguese Reconquest, 1095-1492,” in Harry W. Hazard, ed., The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, vol. 3 of Kenneth M. Setton, ed., A History of the Crusades (Madison, Wisc., 1975), 396-436. For 
contrasting interpretations of the Reconquest, see Joseph F. O’Callaghan, A History of Medieval Spain 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 1975), 193-427; and J. N. Hillgarth, The Spanish Kingdoms, 1250-1516, vol. 1: Precarious Balance, 
1250-1410 (hereafter The Spanish Kingdoms, 1250-1410] (Oxford, 1976), 1-15, 21-29. 

2 Antonio Sacristán y Martinez’s Municipalidades de Castilla y León (Madrid, 1877) has been the standard 
account, but it is badly dated. For a recent study of the municipal town council, see Marfa del Carmen 
Carlé, Del concejo medieval castellano-leones (Buenos Aires, 1968). There have been numerous city histories, 
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pal social history has only begun. In these towns one institution, the public 
bath-house, stands out as a vital social enterprise. No public facility was more 
personal, required a more complex pattern of usage, and established the need 
so intensely for an effective body of governing regulations. The Roman or 
Mediterranean heritage of public bathing was common to both Christian and 
Muslim Spaniards, although trans-Pyreneen bath-houses were not unknown 
in the Middle Ages, but much of the European evidence dates from later than 
the twelfth century. Roman influences, moreover, were more diffuse in the 
north, where the Christian Iberian principalities were born. The public bath- 
house flourished more in Muslim Spain. At least the remaining evidence for 
the period leading up to the twelfth century renders far more in the way of 
Muslim than Christian precedents.’ 

The standard secondary account of Christian usage of public bathing 
facilities is a brief article by Anibal Ruiz-Moreno published in 1945.4 Ruiz- 
Moreno described the baths as facilities that brought together the religious 
minorities in a shared public activity, and he emphasized the pre-twelfth- 
century background of Christian bathing. The origins of these municipal 
bath-houses has also contributed to a strong disagreement between two 
eminent historians of Spain, Américo Castro and Claudio Sanchez-Albornoz,® 


but they have been rather uneven in quality. A number of historians have attempted various assessments 
of the impact of required military service upon the lives and urban organization of townsmen. See Antonio 
Palomeque Torres, “Contribución al estudio del ejército en los estados de la Reconquista,” Anuario de 
Historia del Derecho Español [hereafter AHDE], 15 (1944): 205-351; J. M. Lacarra, “Les villes-frontiéres dans 
l'Espagne des XI® au XIII° siècles,” Moyen Age, 69 (1963): 205-22; and James F. Powers, “Townsmen and 
Soldiers: The Interaction of Urban and Military Organization in the Militias of Mediaeval Castile,” 
Speculum, 46 (197t): 641-55, and “The Origins and Development of Municipal Military Service in the 
Leonese and Castilian Reconquest, 800-1250,” Traditio, 26 (1970): 91-111. 

5 Robert I. Burns, “Baths and Caravanserais in Crusader Valencia,” Speculum, 46 (1971): 453-58. Burns 
has provided an excellent brief commentary on Mudejar bathing and useful bibliographical notes. Also see 
his Medieval Colonialism: Postcrusade Exploitation of Islamic Valencia (Princeton, 1975), 57-63. For a comparison 
in time and place in the Muslim world, see André Raymond, “Les bains publics au Caire a la fin du XVIH® 
siècle,” Annales Islamologiques, 8 (1969): 129-50. 

4 Aníbal Ruiz-Moreno, “Los baños públicos en los fueros municipales españoles,” Cuadernos de Historia de 
España [hereafter CHE], 3 (1945): 152-57. For Leopoldo Torres Balbás’s commentary on this article, see 
“Los baños públicos en los fueros municipales españoles,” Al-Andalus, 11 (1946): 443-45. Although helpful 
as far as it goes, Ruiz-Moreno’s study is limited by a point of view that seeks only to establish that 
Spaniards bathed in the Middle Ages (a long-delayed refutation of Richard Ford and Karl Baedeker), by 
its incomplete survey of the available resources, and by its failure to ask modern social questions of the 
intriguing charter materials. Ruiz-Moreno’s work has long needed revision and supplementation. For the 
rest of Spain, there are some brief summaries that concentrate upon Catalonia: J. Ernest Martinez- 
Ferrando, Baixa edat mitjana (stegles XII, XIL, XIV, i XV), vol. 3 of Ferran Soldevila, ed., Historia dels Catalans 
(Barcelona, 1961), 1609-13; and F. Carreras y Candi, Miscelanea histórica Catalana, 1 (Barcelona, 1904): 200- 
o4. For the most recent ‘summary for all of the Spanish kingdoms, see Hillgarth, The Spanish Kingdoms, 1250- 
1410, 189-90. 

£ For the evolution of this debate, see Castro, España en su historia: Cristianos, moros, y judios (Buenos Aires, 
1948), 83-84, La realidad histórica de España (Mexico City, 1954), 116-18, The Structure of Spanish History, trans. 
Edmund L. King (Princeton, 1954), 197-09, and The Spaniards: An Introduction to Their History, trans. Willard 
F. King and Selma Margaretten (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1971), 272-73; and Sánchez-Albornoz, 
Estampas de la vida en León durante el siglo X (Madrid, 1926), 122-23, and España, un enigma histórico, 1 (Buenos 
Aires, 1957): 194-95. Castro devoted much of his life to developing the thesis that Spain was born in the 
central Middle Ages growing out of tripartite Christian, Muslim, and Jewish interlocking social structures 
and that Spanish society was severely disrupted when the Muslims and Jews were persecuted and expelled 
during the early modern era. Part of Castro’s argument rests on the influence of the baths as an Arabic 
institution accepted by the Christians who encountered it during the Reconquest. In 1957 Sánchez- 
Albornoz countered with additional evidence of Christian bathing unrelated to Muslim influences both in 
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who have debated whether municipal public bathing was Christian or Mus- 
lim in origin. But they did not closely examine the actual Christian, Muslim, 
and Jewish patterns of usage of the baños in the thirteenth century. 

Another important, although secondary, theme that has emerged in the 
study of the municipal bath is a concern for the honor and the security of 
women utilizing the facility. The need for female settlers during the twelfth- 
century expansion was particularly acute. Continuing warfare on the frontier 
reduced the number of available men; as a consequence, women were permit- 
ted to inherit property and titles and thereby secured new generations on the 
frontier—a situation comparable to that in the Near East during the Cru- 
sades. But these privileges did not match those granted to men, and the 
insecurity of life in frontier towns tended to keep women in short supply.® 
Although many of the urban baños were privately owned, they were open to 
the public: men and women, Christian and non-Christian. Therefore, women 
were dealt with in the laws of the bath-house as though they, too, were a 
special minority. In their case the law was especially protective, almost 
excessively so. 

The baños provided a challenge to the lawmakers by presenting social 
situations that were unique and potentially threatening. Through the eyes of 
the redactors of the charters, vital insights can be gained into the milieu of 
these newly conquered towns and the social restraints under which the 
Christian society operated. Because the clerics who wrote most of the contem- 
porary chronicles had little interest in townsmen, their accounts provide little 
information about municipal life and its problems. The surviving charters, 
however, provide a resource that has not been fully mined. To be sure, these 
charters (usually identified by the Latin forum, the Castilian fuero, and the 
Catalan fur) are limited: they tend to be brief listings of rights and privileges 
wrung from kings, nobles, and churchmen early in the Reconquest; not until 
the later twelfth century did these documents begin to evolve into fuller 
statements of municipal law that contain material useful to social historians. 
But Spanish scholars have been inclined to focus upon the evolution -of 
regional law, a subject that is in itself limited and tends to fragment an overall 
understanding of municipal trends. Some regional social histories are ex-. 
cellent, but they are still Hora in number to support broad general- 
izations or models.” 


Spain and in Europe. Although some aspects of the case made by Sánchez-Albornoz are persuasive, he has 
clearly dismissed too hastily the points that Castro raised. Castro, on the other hand, has tended to draw 
his evidence from what is too often a narrow literary base, slighting the legal evidence. The two historians 
have always studied the discipline from strongly contrasting points of view. Castro’s orientation has been 
that of a philologist and a knowledgeable scholar of Spanish literature with a strong behaviorist attitude, 
while Sanchez-Albornoz has pursued an institutional approach; and they have disagreed sharply on the 
role played by Muslims and Mudejars in Spanish history. 

* Heath Dillard, “Women in Reconquest Castile: The Fueros of Sepúlveda and Cuenca,” in Susan 
Mosher Stuard, ed., Women in Medieval Society (Philadelphia, 1976), 71-89; and Alberto García Ulecia, Los 
factores de diferenciación entre las personas en los fueros de la Extremadura castellano-aragonese (Seville, 1975), 255-80, 
297-922. 

4 Robert I. Burns, S.J., has produced three studies of Valencia: The Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1967), Zslam under the Crusaders (Princeton, 1973), and Medieval Colonialism. Also see 
Esther Jimeno, La población de Soria y su termino en 1270 (Madrid, 1958). 





Figure 1: Ruins of the Roman bath at Segébriga, Spain; the caldarium is in the foreground and the 
tepidarium, with the underground heating vent, in the background. Photograph by the author. 


The major landmarks in the progress of municipal law, the fueros of Cuenca 
and Teruel, were not written until the closing decades of the twelfth century, 
and debate continues over the sources of the law in these charters and their 
respective influences upon one another.® These codes also have much to say 
about social interaction between the conquering northern Christians and the 
Jewish and Muslim minorities of the south as well as about the position of 
women in the conquered towns of the frontier. But the social historian must 
utilize these fueros with great caution. The limitations of written law as a 
record of actual conduct are well known. Laws contain statements of ideal 
conduct as well as evidence of existing behavior. Within these limitations, the 
law codes are a valuable source for the study of the municipal bath-house as a 
significant social institution. 


SOME FASCINATING REFERENCES to bathing in Christian Spain prior to the late 
twelfth century bath-house legislation appear in the records. The Arab com- 
mentator al-Himari described the residents of Galicia in northwestern Spain 
as formidable warriors who bathed but once a year and then in cold water.’ 


8 James F. Powers, “Frontier Competition and Legal Creativity: A Castilian-Aragonese Case Study 
Based on Twelfth-Century Municipal Military Law,” Speculum, 52 (1977): 483-87. For two recent Spanish 
surveys, see Alfonso Garcia-Gallo, “Los fueros de Toledo,” AHDE, 45 (1975): 407-58; and Garcia Ulecia, 
Los factores de diferenciación, 357-452. ; 

? E, Lévi-Provengal, La Péninsule Iberique au Moyen A ge d’après le Kitab ar-rawd al-M iter fi habar al-aktar d'Ibn 
‘Abd Al-Mun ‘im al-Himyart (Leiden, 1938), 83; and Castro, The Spaniards, 272-73. 
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The Primera crónica general, moreover, recorded that Alfonso VI closed the 
Castilian baths, which he believed had corrupted his warriors and cost him 
the battle of Uclés and the life of his only son in 1108." But the Primera crónica 
general was compiled in the thriteenth century and may be a reflection of a 
much later point of view. There are references to the existence of baths in the 
fueros of Calatayud (1131), of Alfambra (1174-76), and of San Sebastián 
(undated, but possibly as early as 1153).*? San Sebastián is on the northern 
coast of Spain in Navarre, hardly a center of Muslim civilization. And a fuller 
account of Christian bath-house usage survives in the lengthy charters 
awarded to the towns of Cuenca in Castile and Teruel in Aragón toward the 
end of the twelfth century. In establishing a Christian context for municipal 
bathing, Ruiz-Moreno and others have given insufficient attention to the 
evolution of the fueros and the correct place of Cuenca and Teruel in that 
evolution.” Their charters represent at least a century of legal development in 
municipal law. Once promulgated, these fueros became the formats and prece- 
dents for charters issued to a considerable number of towns in Castile and 
Aragón in the thirteenth century. Legal scholars commonly refer to related 
charters as a “family” and identify it by the name (town) given to the initial 
charter in the pattern. Through their families the Cuenca and Teruel charters 
profoundly influenced the development of municipal law on the peninsula. 
Anovher family of charters that emerged in this period was the Leonese-Portu- 
guese group of the thirteenth century associated with the fuero of Coria. The 
charters of the Coria family also contain references to bath-house law. 

The scholar who attempts to explore municipal problems in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries must possess an awareness of the fuero family patterns to 
‘arrive at any convincing conclusions. Muslim sources, moreover, are more 
numerous than Christian ones. As a consequence, the latter must be utilized 
with great caution to avoid the pitfalls traditionally associated with argu- 
ments from silence. The best sources from the Christian side are primarily 
legal. The twelfth century saw a European legal renaissance in municipal as 
well as other institutions. Iberia had a significant place in this renaissance, 
and the quality and length of municipal charters changed dramatically from 
the beginning to the end of the century.’* Even so, in literature and law the 
Christian states prior to 1200 bequeathed to historians far less in the way of 
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1 Ramón Menéndez Pidal, ed., Primera crónica general de España que mendé componer Alfonso el Sabio y se 
continuaba bajo Sancho IV en 1289, 2 (Madrid, 1955): 555; Castro, The Span:ards, 272-73; and Ruiz-Moreno, 
“Los baños públicos,” 152-53. Ruiz-Moreno has placed the reference in a somewhat incorrect context, an 
error Castro has not made. One must note, however, that the argument is double-edged; it could establish 
a case for Christian bathing in the eleventh century. 

41 José M. Ramos y Loscertales, ed., “Fuero concedido a Calatayud por Alfonso I de Aragón en 1131,” 
AHDE, 1 (1924): 411; José M. Lacarra and Angel J. Martin Duque, eds., “Fuero de San Sebastian,” in 
Fueros de Navarra, 1 (Pamplona, 196g): 270; and Manuel Albareda y Herrera, ed., Fuero de Alfambra (Madrid, 
1925), 44. 

2 Fowers, ‘‘Frontier Competition and Legal Creativity,” 471-87. 

18 Even southern France with its advanced municipalities offers no comparable bathing legislation in the 
great thirteenth-century collections of coutumes of these towns. See Société Archéologique de Montpellier, 
Thalamus parvus: Le petit thalamus de Montpellier (Montpellier, 1840), and Les coutumes de Perpignan, suivies des 
usages sur la dime, des plus anciens privilèges de la ville, et des documents complémentaires (Montpellier, 1848); and Ad. 
Tardif, ed., Coutumes de Toulouse: Recueil de textes pour servir à l’ensergnement de l'histoire du droit, 2 (Paris, 1884). 
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Figure 2: The steam room of the baths of ‘Abd al-Malik, Valencia. Photograph reproduced courtesy of 
Ampliaciones y Reproducciones Mas, Barcelona. 


source materials than did the more advanced Muslim states. This com- 
parative silence does not necessarily mean the absence of activity. 


THE TYPICAL BATH-HOUSE Christians saw in Muslim towns was the descen- 
dant of the ancient Roman prototype in Iberia. Throughout the western 
Roman Empire the public baths (thermae and balneae), while varying consid- 
erably in scale, followed the same. basic plan (see figure 1). A bather entered 
the apodyterium to undress:‘and made his way to the sudatorium, a hot steam 
room to work up perspiration. From there he went to the caldarium to wash in 
a heated bronze basin and possibly to use one of the small private rooms that 
flanked the caldarium. Thus cleansed, he proceeded to the larger tepidarium, 
where the lightly heated larger chamber enabled him to cool gradually in 
preparation for a swim in the cold water pool of the last and largest chamber, 
the frigidarium. The medieval Muslim bath (famma@m) was substantially differ- 
ent, for it had fewer chambers and concentrated more on perspiration as a 
method of cleansing. The dressing room was a place to disrobe, leave gar- 
ments with the attendant, and receive bathing materials. The bather then 
proceeded in turn to an unheated room, a warm room, and finally a hot steam 
room, which combined the functions of the sudatorium and the caldarium (see 
figures 2 and 3). He then returned to the warm room, where epidermal waste 





Figure 3: Ground plan of the bath of ‘Abd al-Malik, Valencia: the area between A and B is the reception, 
dressing, and cooling area; the area between C and D is the heated area; and the chamber labeled E is the 
steam room shown in figure 2. Photograph taken from Alexandre de Laborde, Voyage pittoresque et historique 
de l’Espagne, 1, pt. 2 (Paris, 1811): 78, and reproduced courtesy of Ampliaciones y Reproducciones Mas, 
Barcelona. 


was removed by rubbing, scraping, and lathering and washing, followed by 
wrapping and a return to the dressing room and the entrance hall (see figure 
4). In both the Roman and Muslim worlds, the larger and more elaborate 
baths provided a considerable variety of personal services, but the municipal 
charters seem to have regulated the simpler model. In Teruel and Albarracin 
the almudazaf (a municipal official charged with overseeing weights, measures, 
commercial rates, and public sanitation) had overall responsibility for the 
baths in the town." Each bath was controlled by a señor del baño, who could be 


4 Jerome Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome, ed. Henry T. Rowell and trans. E. O. Lorimer (New 
Haven, 1940), 254-63; J. P. V. D. Balsdon, Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome (New York, 1969), 26-32, and 
Roman Women: Their History and Habits (London, 1962), 265-70; J. Sourdel-Thomine, “Hammam,” in 
Encyclopedia of Islam, 3 (2d ed., Leiden and London, 1971): 1399-44; and L. Torres Balbds, “Crónica 
arqueológica de la España musulmana, 30: El baño de Torres Torres y otros levantinos,” Al-Andalus, 17 
(1952): 179-84. There was, in fact, no absolutely established order of bathing in a Roman bath-house. One 
could use the rooms in one’s own order of preference. The distinction between ¢hermae and balneae, 
moreover, was not always clear: thermae was the later and more imperial term but not necessarily a sure 
indication of size; both were known in Rome and in the provinces. The household bath was referred to as a 
lavatrina. For the best account of Muslim bathing, see Ibn Sina’s “Canon of Medicine” in O. Cameron 
Gruner, A Treatise on the Canon of Medicine of Avicenna, Incorporating a Translation of the First Book (London, 
1930), 232-39, 389-94. 

‘8 Jaime Caruana Gomez de Barreda, ed., El fuero latino de Teruel (Teruel, 1974), 107; Max Gorosch, ed., 
El fuero de Teruel (Stockholm, 1950), 115; and Angel González Palencia and Inocenta Gonzalez Palencia, 
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Figure 4: The bath at Gerona showing the reception and cooling area with the central air shaft. 
Photograph courtesy of Ampliaciones y.Reproducciones Mas, Barcelona. 


eds., “El fuero latino de Albarracin (fragmentos),” AHDE, 8 (1932): 428-29. The Castilian term is a/motacén 
and the Catalan is almudafa, both derivative of the Arabic muhtasib. The Castilian elmotacén seems to have 
lacked this specific charge in the Castilian towns, although he did collect the ‘fines for bath-house 
mismanagement. Rafael de Ureña y Smenjaud, ed., Fuero de Cuenca (Madrid, 1935), 448-49; Jean Roudil, 
ed., Les fueros d’Alcaraz et d’Alarcén, 6 vols. (Paris, 1968), 6: 36-37, 392-93; “Fuero de Huete,” Real Academia 
de la Historia, Madrid, 2-7-3, MS 37, f. 53; Rafael Ureña y Smenjaud, ed., Fuero de Zorita de los Canes 
(Madrid, 1911), 353; Jean Roudil, ed., El fuero de Baeza (The Hague, 1962), 429; Rafael Ureña y Smenjaud, 
ed., “Fuero de Iznatoraf,” in FCuenca, 424; and “Fuero de Alcazar,” Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, MS 
11543, f. 65. The fuero of Plasencia shows payments for mismanagement going to the mayordomos de concejo, 
while the fuero of Sepulveda assigns them to the tuez; José Benavides Checa, ed., El fuero de Plasencia (Rome, 
1896), 442; Emilio Sáez, ed., Los fueros de Sepúlveda (Segovia, 1953), 111; and Juan Gutiérrez Cuadrado, ed., 
Fuero de Béjar (Salamanca, 1975), 541, 543. (Once I have cited the fueros in their complete form, I will.use the 
customary Spanish short-title form and place an “F” in front of the name of the place that received the 
charter.) The dates of these charters are as follows: Teruel, as late as 1196; Albarracin, 1212-20; Cuenca, 
1189-90; Alcaraz, 1213; Alarcón, as late as 1214; Huete, as late as 1214; Zorita, 1218; Baeza, 1236; 
Heznatoraf, 1240; Alcazar, ‘1241; Plasencia, ca. 1212; Sepúlveda, 1300; and Béjar, the early 1290s. There is 
substantial literature on the muhtasib, whose authority over the baths probably derived from his responsibil- 
ity for public sexual conduct, public health, and water. The Christian mustasaf inherited much of this 
authority in post-Reconquest towns, but his direct authority over the public bath-house was seldom 
specified. See C. Cahen and M. Talbi, “Hisba,” in Encyclopedia of Islam, 485-89; Thomas F. Glick, 
“Muhtasib and Mustasaf: A Case Study of Institutional Diffusion,” Viator, 2 (1971): 59-81; Pedro 
Chalmeta Gendrén, “La figura del almotacén en los fueros y su semejanza con el zabazoque hispano- 
musulman,” Revista de la Universidad de Madrid, 1g (1970): 145-67, and El “señor del zoco” en España (Madrid, 
1973), 497-519; Francisco Roca Traver, El mustagaf de Castellón y el “Libre de la mustaçaffia” (Castellén de la 
Plana, 1973), 32-353 Francisco Sevillano Colom, Valencia urbana medieval a través del oficio de mustacaf (Valencia, 
1957), 24-30, 44-52; Hillgarth, The Spanish Kingdoms, 1250-1410, 80-82, 186-87; and Luis G. de Valdeavel- 
lano, Curso de historia de las-instituciones españolas de los origenes al final de la Edad Media (3d ed., Madrid, 1973), 
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fined if he failed to provide for the needs of the bathers. Some charters 
specified those needs, particularly the requirement that the water be suf- 
ficiently hot or cold. The town of Heznatoraf also required bowls, buckets, 
and cloths; Plasencia added combs; and Tortosa insisted that the items 
supplied be not only clean but temperately warm.” In most towns part of the 
fines collected for deficiencies in bath-house service were expended for the 
repair of the town’s walls, and at Tortosa all revenues from the baths were 
devoted to that purpose.” 

Until the charters of Cuenca and Teruel, the municipal fueros that men- 
tioned baths concentrated largely on the questions of ownership and inher- 
itance.* No evidence of any difficulty in their management and operation 
appeared until the compilers of the codes of these two towns laid down the 
regulations that had widespread application in the thirteenth century. In 
addition, the new Christian settlers in Cuenca and Teruel utilized a social 
facility which had long been a mainstay in the daily life of the Muslims and 
Jews. That careful rules were needed regarding the sexes and their use of the 
baths will come as no surprise. During Roman times men and women 
customarily utilized the public baths simultaneously, though in separate 
facilities, until Hadrian decreed that different times of day be set aside for 
each sex. The Muslims also segregated the sexes in this way, and the 
municipal fueros directed Christians to follow the same tradition (see figure 
5). These laws offer insights into the position of women in, this frontier 
society. 


18 FCuenca, 158-59; FLat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; FPlasencia, 442; FAlcaraz, 2: 33; FAlarcon, 4: 55; 
“FHuete,” f. 10; FZorita, 46; FBaeza, 54; “‘FIznatoraf,” 54; “FAlcázar,” f. 14; D. Ramón Foguet and José 
Foguet Marsal, eds., Código de las costumbres escritas de Tortosa (Tortosa, 1912), 9:13:5; FBéjar, 70; FSepilveda, 
111; and Carlos Riba y Garcia, ed., Carta de población de la ciudad de Santa Maria de Albarracin (Saragossa, 
1915), 106-07. (This edition of the Romanceado version of the charter of Albarracín is inferior to the Latin 
edition of González Palencia and is only used when the fragments of the Latin edition lack a particular 
reference that the Romanceado has.) The fuero of Plasencia added an exemption from military service for 
this much harried official. 

17 FCuenca, 448-49; FLat Teruel, 110; FTeruel, 117; FAlcaraz, 2: 393; ““FHuete,” f. 53; FXorita, 353; 
“FAlbarracin,” 428-29; FBaeza, 429; ‘‘Flznatoraf,” 424; “FAlcázar,” f. 65; Código de las costumbres escritas de 
Tortosa, 1:1:15; and FBgar, 543. 

18 FCalatayud, 411; ““FSan Sebastián,” 270; FCuenca, 158-61; F Plasencia, 14; FAlcaraz, 2: 3; FAlarcon, 7: 27; 
“FHuete,” f. 10; Código de las costumbres escritas de Tortosa, 9:13:5; FBéjar, 35; FSepilveda, 25; and Manuel 
Dualde Serrano, ed., Fori Antique Valentiae, 160 vols. (Valencia, 1950; reprint ed., Madrid, 1967), 50: 2. For 
the newest and by far the most scholarly edition of the Valencian charters, see Germá Colon and Arcadi 
Garcia, eds., Furs de Valencia, 2 vols. (Barcelona, 1970-). This work has not, however, reached the sections 
that deal with bath-house law. 

19 Hadrian,” 18, 10-11, in David Magie, trans., Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Loeb Classical Library, no. 1 
(London, 1922), 56-57; and Balsdon, Roman Women, 224-25, 268-70, and Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome, 26- 
32. Some tawdry bath-houses permitted the mutual use of facilities, but they were regarded as a thin cover 
for prostitution. 

FCuenca, 158-61; FLat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; José Maldonado y Fernández del Torco, eds., El fuero de 
Coria (Madrid, 1949), 118; FPlasencia, 438; FAlcaraz, 2: 32; FAlarcén, 7: 53; ““FHuete,” ff. g-10; FZorita, 43; 
“FAlbarracin,” 466; Juan Catalina Garcia, ed., El fuero de Brihuega (Madrid, 1888), 162; Pedro Lumbreras 
Valiente, ed., Los fueros municipales de Caceres, su derecho público (Caceres, 1974), 125; Rafael Ureña y Smehjaud 

< and Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, eds., Fuero de Usagre (siglo XIII) anotado con las variantes dél de Caceres 
(Madrid, 1907), 127; ‘‘FIznatoraf,” 51; “FAlcázar,” f. 14; Fori Antique Valentiae, 134:6; FBéjar, 67; and 
FSepilveda, 111. The dates of the three Leonese charters are as follows: Coria, 1208-10; Caceres, 1229-31; 
and Usagre, 1243. Brihuega dates from ca. 1223. The one exception that Ruiz-Moreno has found was 
Tortosa, a Catalan town at the mouth of the Ebro, which received its costumbres beginning in 1272; Ruiz- 
Moreno, “Los baños públicos,” 156. Here I think Ruiz-Moreno has let an ambiguous reference mislead 
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Figure 5: Women in a common bath, probably a resort mineral bath. Fifteenth-century copy of a 
manuscript attributed to Arnau de Vilanova, Super Balneis Puteoli, no. 2.396. Catálogo de los Manuscritos 
existentes en la Biblioteca Universitaria de Valencia, f. 4r; photograph by Luis López Remolino. 
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Although the usual pattern of sexual segregation was by days of the week, 
the charters were by no means consistent from town to town in the days 
assigned. Only Saturday was regularly given over to men, and depending on 
the town all other days could be for men or women or for minorities of either 
sex.” Nor did the baths necessarily function on all days of the week. In the 
Aragonese towns of Teruel, Albarracin, and Valencia, it was illegal to heat 


him into assuming a mixing of the sexes in the Tortosan bath-houses that is not justified by the full weight 
of the evidence, regardless of how interesting such an exception might be. First, no other charter fails to 
separate men and women in thirteenth-century Castile and the Crown of Aragón. Second, the bath law in 
the costumbres of Tortosa is very similar to that of Teruel and Albarracin, from which it may have derived; 
and the fueros of these towns segregated the sexes. Third, the Tortosan code merely gave both sexes the 
right to use the baths; it did not specifically permit simultaneous bathing by both sexes in the same facil- 
ity. The context might also suggest that women bathe in the daytime and men at night: “E tots dies deuen 
esser apparellats per baynar tot hom e femna, que aqui’s vulla baynar, de nit e de dia”; Código de las 
costumbres escritas de Tortosa, 9:13:5. 

21 FCuenca, 156-59; FLat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; FCoria, 118; FPlasencia, 438; FAlcaraz, 2: 32; FAlarcón, 
7: 53; “FHuete,” ff. 9-10; FZorita, 43; “FAlbarracin,” 466; FBrihuega, 162; FCaceres, 125; “Flznatoraf,” 51; 
“FAlcázar,” f. 14; FUsagre, 127; Fort Antique Valentiae, 134: 6; FBéjar, 67; and FSepúlveda, 111. There exists 
what certainly must be an‘error in the Benavides Checa edition of the fuero of Plasencia that suggests that - 
both Christian women and Jews were assigned Friday in the bath-house. Such liberality and trust would 
have been unique to Plasencia among the Castilian frontier towns, and one rather suspects that women 
were assigned Thursdays instead, since this day goes unassigned in the charter. 
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(and therefore operate) the baths on Sunday, and the Castilian town of 
Sepulveda also left Sunday unscheduled.” At least one bath-house in Seville 
was open twenty-four hours—daytime reserved for women and the night for 
men. Tortosa’s bath-houses were also open twenty-four hours, with no clear 
indication that men and women were segregated.” Substantial fines were 
assessed to men who either slipped into the bath-house on the days assigned 
to women or were caught spying through the windows of the structure. The 
penalty for women found in a bath on a day assigned to men was more severe; 
they faced the loss of their legal rights as the wives and daughters of citizens.” 

The prohibitions and penalties in the charters reveal the dangers they were 
intended to prevent. Evidently, rape was a cause for concern, and the penalty 
for abusing women in the baths physically or even verbally, if proven, was 
death by hanging or by being cast down from a high cliff.” If committed 
outside the baths, verbal abuse was liable to a fine and possible exile, but, 
committed inside, it was a capital offense.”” The law that permitted women to 
testify in baño violations applied only to wives and daughters of citizens and 
did not extend to nonresidents (for example, transients).”® In Teruel and 
Albarracin, only men could decide disputes over which day women had the 
right to bathe.” The issue was important, since women had no legal pro- 
tection if found in the bath-house on days assigned to men. Their legal status 
was reduced to that of prostitutes, and, like prostitutes, they could be abused ` 
with impunity.” What it meant to be labeled a prostitute under the law can 
be judged by other provisions of the charters. This much is clear, however. To 
be found in the bath-house on the wrong day was more than just physically 
dangerous for a respectable woman; she was threatened with a loss of status 
and descent into a social caste subject to heavy legal penalties. 

The subject of theft in the baño received a good deal of attention in the 
charters. If severity of punishment is a criterion, the problem must have been 


22 FLat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; “FAlbarracin,” 466; Fori Antique Valentiae, 134: 6; and FBrihuega, 162. 

8 Julio Gonzalez, Repartimiento de Sevilla, 1 (Madrid, 1951): 522-24; and Código de las costumbres escritas de 
Torlosa, 9:13:5. 

H FCuenca, 156-59; FLat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; FCoria, 118; FPlasencia, 439; FAlcaraz, 2: 32; FAlarcén, 
7: 53; “FHuete,” f. 10; FZorita, 43; FBrihuega, 162; “FAlbarracin,” 466; FCaceres, 125; “FIznatoraf,” 51; 
“FAlcázar,” f. 14; FUsagre, 127; FBéjar, 67; and FSepúlveda, 111. The fee was ten maravedis in the Cuenca 
family of charters and in Brihuega, one maravedi in Coria, Caceres, and Usagre, and thirty solidos in Teruel 
and Albarracin. 

3 FCuenca, 156-59; FPlasencia, 439; FAlcaraz, 2: 32; FAlarcón, 53; “FHuete,” f. 10; Forita, 43; “FIz- 
natoral,’’ 51; “FAlcázar,” f. 14; FBéjar, 67; and FSepúlveda, 111. Teruel, Albarracin, Coria, Cáceres, Usagre, 
and Brihuega were content to charge women the same fine as men for this violation; FLat Teruel, 291; 
FTeruael, 319; “FAlbarracin,” 466; FCoria, 118; FCaceres, 125; FUsagre, 127; and FBrihuega, 162. 

28 FCuenca, 156-59; FPlasencia, 439; FAlcaraz, 2: 32; FAlarcón, 7: 53; “FHuete,” f. 10; FZorita, 43; “FIz- 
natoraf,” 51; “FAlcázar,” f. 14; FBgar, 67; and FSepilveda, 111. 

27 FCuenca, 320-21; FPlasencia, 70; FAlcaraz, 4: 29; FAlarcén, 7: 237; “FHuete,” f. 37; FZorita, 253; F Baeza, 
252; “FIznatoraf, ” 252; “FAlcázar,” f. 42; FBéjar, 323; and Rafael Serra Ruiz, Honor, honra, e injuria en el 
derecho medieval español (Murcia, 1969), 66-67. 

28 FCuenca, 158-59; FPlasencia, 440; FAlcaraz, 2: 33; FAlarcén, 7: 54; “FHuete,” f. 10; FZorila, 44; “FIz- 
natoraf,” 52; “FAlcázar, f. 14; FBger, 68; and FSepilveda, 111. 

2 FLat Teruel, 291; FTervel, 319; and “FA lbarracin,” 466. 

3 FCuenca, 156-59; FLat Teruel, 369; FTeruel, 481; FPlasencia, 439; FAlcaraz, 2:32; FAlarcén, 7: 53; 
“FHuete,” f. 10; FZorita, 43; ‘“FAlbarracin,” 470; ‘“‘Flznatoraf,” 51; “FAlcázar,” f. 14; FBégar, 67; and 
FSepùlveda, 111. Also see Dillard, “Women in Reconquest Castile,” 85-89. 
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acute. The law made a distinction between articles that belonged to the bath- 
house and those that belonged to bathers. The theft of a bath-house article 
cost the thief his or her ears. Worse still was the fate of the thief caught 
stealing a bather’s personal possessions: loss of the ears for an article valued at 
up to ten maravedis or mencales and death by hanging or being thrown from a 
cliff for an article of greater value.** Curiously, women’s clothing was either 
excepted from this rule or dealt with in separate statutes. In Teruel and 
Albarracin, where the penalty was included among statutes on bath-houses, 
anyone who stole a woman’s clothing while she bathed was liable to a fine of 
three hundred sueldos, much higher than the twenty sueldos involved in ordi- 
nary bath-house thefts. The Cuenca family of charters contained a similar 
provision, which is notable both because it was not included among the bath- 
house laws and because the fine was given in the Aragonese sueldos rather than 
the maravedi coins collected in bath-house thefts.” In both the Cuenca and 
Teruel families of fueros, the hapless prostitute could lose her clothing while 
bathing with no risk of fine to the thief.” The connection drawn between a 
woman’s clothing and her status must have inspired the compilers of the fuero 
of Daroca in 1142 to place female thieves in the hands of a female jury and may 
also serve to explain a law in the fuero of Plasencia (ca. 1212) that classed 
prostitutes and thieves as a group and awarded the man who abandoned a 
prostitute her clothing. 

Those who could afford them brought servants to assist them at the bath. 
The servants were admitted without charge; the señor del baño could, in fact, be 
fined for charging them.” In Coria, Usagre, and Caceres a bather could 
instead bring a day hireling under the same exemption. City officials, who 
may have been tempted to impress the citizenry with the number of their 
servants, were limited specifically to one free servant per person.” By and 


51 FCuenca, 158-61; FLat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 320; FPlasencia, 443; FAlcaraz, 2:33; FAlarcén, 7: 55; 
“FHuete,” f. 10; FZorita, 47; FAlbarracin romanceado, 107; FBaeza, 54; ‘‘Flznatoraf,” 54; ““FAlcazar,” f. 14; 
FBégar, 71; and FSepitveda, 111. Zorita made the division at five maravedis, while Plasencia and Sepulveda 
divided at two. The charters of Teruel and Albarracin mutilated the ears for up to twenty sueldos in value 
but added only a lashing above that, an interesting contrast to the content of the Cuenca family. 

52 Vicente Ramón Benedito, Fernando Alvarez Burgos, and Vicente Ramón Pérez, La moneda medieval 
hispano cristiana (Madrid, 1974), 25:02:01-15, 30:06:01-03; Filipe Mateu y Llopis, Glosario hispánico de numis- 
matica (Barcelona, 1946), 196-99; and Valdeavellano, Curso de historia de las instituciones españolas, 296-97. 

33 FLat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 321; FAlbarracin romanceado, 107; FCuenca, 322-23; FPlasencia, 73; FAlcaraz, 

4: 32; FAlarcón, 7: 240; “FHuete,” f. 37; FZorita, 256; FBaeza, 255; “FIznatoraf,” 254; “FAlcázar,” f. 42; 
FBiiar, 328; and Valdeavellano, Curso de historia de las instituciones españolas, 296-98. 

Rafael Esteban Abad, ed., “Fuero de Daroca,” in Estudio histérico-polttico sobre la ciudad y comunidad de 
Daroca (Teruel, 1959), 369; and FPlasencia, 681. Thieves and prostitutes were closely tied together in the 
Arab world, where prostitution was a legalized institution; see E. Lévi-Provengal, España musulmana hasta la 
caida del Califato de Córdoba, trans. Ramón Menéndez Pidal, vol. 5 of Pidal, ed., Historia de España (2d ed., 
Madrid, 1965), 289-90; Manuel Carboneres, Picaronas y alcahuetes 6 la mancebia de Valencia (Valencia, 1876), 
13-93; Ira M. Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), 84-85, 270; and 
Leopoldo Piles Ros, Estudio documental sobre el bayle general de Valencia, su autoridad y jurisdicción (Valencia, 
1970), 36, 124-25, 193, docs. 9, 12, 300. 

6 FCuenca, 156-59; Flat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; FPlasencia, 498; FAlearaz, 2:32; FAlarcén, 7: 53; 
“FHuete,” f. 10; FZorita, 43; ‘“FAlbarracin,” 466; FAlbarractn romanceado, 106; FBrihuega, 162; ‘‘Flznatoraf,” 
51; “FAlcázar,” f. 14; FBgar, 67; FSepilveda, 111; and Código de las costumbres escritas de Tortosa, 121315, 9:13:35. 
Only Teruel and Albarracin appear to have listed a fine for the señor del baño. 

38 FCoria, 118; FCaceres, 125; FUsagre, 127; and A. H. de Oliveira Marques, Daily Life in Portugal in the Late 
Middle Ages, trans. S. S. Wyatt (Madison, Wisc., 1971), 136-39. It was possible in these three towns to 
pledge the price of admission to the baths, provided that it was paid within nine days. 
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large, children were also admitted free if accompanied by parents. Tortosa 
seems to have limited this privilege to children who were seven years of age or 
less and who could be held by their mothers. This special exemption suggests 
some consideration was given to mothers insufficiently wealthy to have ser- 
vants at home to care for their progeny while they bathed.” 


MUSLIM AND JEWISH BATH-HOUSES continued to operate independently of 
Christian regulations and usage in larger cities such as Seville and Valencia, 
which had numerous bath-houses. Mudejar and Jewish sources show, in fact, 
that baths of these minorities continued decades if not centuries after the 
Reconquest.** How, then, was Muslim and Jewish use of the bath-house 
modified by the impact of the Christian conquest? The smaller towns repre- 
sented by the fueros under discussion lacked the numbers of citizens to support 
a large variety of baños, and in these instances the law appears to have dealt 
only with those bath-houses that Christians had the right to use. Among the 
towns governed by the Coria-style charters—the Leonese towns of Coria, 
Caceres, and Usagre and the Portuguese towns of Alfaiates, Castel-Rodrigo, 
Castello-Melhor, and Castello-Bom—excluded Jews and Muslims from the 
baths that Christians used.*® The Cuenca charters, by far the largest group 
covering towns from western to eastern Castile, permitted Jewish but not 
Muslim usage on Fridays and Sundays.“ Although the fueros and other 
surviving source materials did not refer to them, there must have been other 
baños available to the excluded Jews and Muslims of the Coria- and Cuenca- 
style towns. Both religious groups required such facilities for religious purifi- 
cation and hygienic purposes. Apparently, Christians were not admitted to 
these baths, and the redactors of the fueros made no effort to legislate their 
usage. In Teruel and Albarracin, which possessed charters closely related but 
not identical to that of Cuenca, Jews and Muslims were permitted to use the 
Christian bath-houses, but on Fridays only.*? The matter of times allotted for 
the different sexes was apparently left for the minorities to work out at their 
own convenience. Finally, in the Catalonian towns of Valencia and Tortosa, 
which had closer ties to Roman and Mediterranean civilization, Jews and 
Muslims were admitted to the same bath-houses without express limitations 
as to day and time.“ Noteworthy was the willingness to permit Muslim in 

57 FCuenca, 156-59; FLat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; FPlasencia, 438; FAlcaraz, 2:32; FAlarcén, 7: 53; 
“FHuete,” f. 10; FZortta, 43; “FAlbarracin, ” 466; FAlbarractn romanceado, 106; ‘‘FIznatoraf,” 51; ““FAlcazar,” 
f. 14; FBéjar, 67; FSepilveda, 111; and Código de las costumbres escrilas de Tortosa, 9:13:25. 

38 Gonzalez, Repartimiento de Sevilla, 520-24; Burns, “Baths and Caravanserais,” 453-58; and Leopoldo 
Torres Balbds, Ciudades hispano-musulmanas, 1 (Madrid, 1971): 311-14. 

3 FCoria, 118; FCaceres, 125; FUsagre, 127; and Gregorio López, ed., Las siele partidas del muy noble rey Don 
Alfonso el Sabio (Madrid, 1844), 7:24:8. The partidas would seem to support this complete segregation. 

4 FCuenca, 156-57; F Plasencia, 438; FAlcaraz, 2: 32; F Alarcon, 7: 53; “FHuete,” f. 10; F2orila, 43; FBrihuega, 
162; “FIznatoraf,” 50; “FAlcázar,” f. 14; FBéjar, 67; and FSepilveda, 111. Brihuega, unlike the remainder of 
the Castilian towns, appears to have been closed on Sundays. Also see note 22, above. 

“| Flat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; and “FAlbarracin,” 466. 

42 Fort Antique Valentiae, 134: 6; and Cédigo de las costumbres escritas de Tortosa, 1:1:15. Valencia did close the 
baths on Sundays and on Good Friday. But there is no reason to assume, as Ruiz-Moreno casually has, 


that all minorities bathed together with Christians, for Tortosa’s charter made no such specification for 
men and women either. It is possible, of course, that the three religions as well as the two sexes did bathe in 
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addition to Jewish usage of the baths in the lands of the crown of Aragón, 
a privilege not granted in Castile. Not only does this Aragonese “‘per- 
missiveness” point up one more important distinction between the two model 
charters of Teruel and Cuenca, but it also raises questions as to whether the 
Aragonese were more tolerant in their municipal law. 

The problem of violence and illegal mixed religious bathing was dealt with 
in the Cuenca family of fueros where Jews and Christians (but not Muslims) 
were permitted to share the baño. The fuero of Plasencia punished the individ- 
ual who took arms into the bath-house with double fines, should anyone be 
wounded or killed as a result, but neither Plasencia nor any other town with a 
Cuencan charter could levy fines if violence erupted when Jews or Christians 
appeared on the wrong bathing day.“ The bathers were evidently left to solve 
this problem on their own, although the Jewish minority was often exposed 
thereby to the greater danger in the Christian-dominated towns. The com- 
pilers of Teruel and Albarracin listed a fine of thirty sueldos for Jews and 
Muslims who entered on the incorrect day but did not give a fine for Chris- 
tians making the same mistake.** No fine was imposed for violence done to 
bath-house equipment, except for damage to the wheel that fed water into the 
bath-house. Damage to a rueda de baño was assessed at ten maravedis in Castile 
and thirty sueldos in Aragón.“ 

Since the body of law governing the social functioning of the bath-house is 
peculiar to the Castilian and Aragonese charters, it is difficult to establish the 
degree of Muslim tradition operative in its creation. The chief sources for 
Muslim social history that treat the bath-house are the fvsba tracts, a special 
body of advisory materials written for the office of the muhtasib.“ Contained in 
these are certain guidelines for bath-house supervision. But the kisba do not 
concern all of the matters addressed by the laws of the municipal charters. 
They stress, for example, the importance of personal hygiene and the avoid- 
ance of accidental pollution of the baths, including regulations for covering 
wash basins to prevent spillage as well as for personal cleanliness of bath 
attendants and the laundering of their clothing.“ A late ninth-century Anda- 
lusian isba prohibited women from entering the baths after being ill or 
common in these two Catalan coastal towns, but the thrust of the evidence from all of the other Castilian 
and Aragonese municipalities makes this unlikely, at least for the thirteenth century. 

43 See note 2, above. 

“4 FCuenca, 158-59; F'Plasencia, 43, 145, 441; FAlearaz, 2: 93; FAlarcén, 7: 55; ““FHuete,” f. 10; FZorita, 45; 
“Fiznatoraf,” 53; “FAlcázar,” f. 14; PBgar, 69; and FSepilveda, 111. 

48 Flat Teruel, 291; FTeruel, 319; and “FAlbarracin,” 466. 

48 FCuenca, 242-43; Flat Teruel, 295; FTeruel, 349; FPlasencia, 602; FAlcaraz, 3: 53; FAlarcén, 7: 156; 
“FHuete,” f. 23; FZorita, 166; FAlbarracin romanceado, 115-16; FBaeza, 163; “‘Flznatoraf,” 163; “FAlcázar,” f. 
28; Galo Sanchez, ed., “Fuero de Soria,” in Fueros castellanos de Soria y Alcala de Henares (Madrid, 1919), 252; 
and FBgar, 202. 

47 Although many of the fisba tracts remain unedited, some edited versions exist with translations into 
European languages. Several of these are attributed to residents of the Iberian Peninsula, and the isba in 
general show a marked similarity of tradition throughout the Muslim world in the Middle Ages. Cahen and 
Talbi, “Hisba,” 485-89; and Chalmeta Gendrén, El “señor del zoco” en España, 370, 373; 423, 438, 448, 452. 

48 E, Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane au début du XII* siècle: Le traité d’Ibn ‘Abdun sur la vie urbaine et les corps 


de métiers (Paris, 1947), 152; and Pedro Chalmeta Gendrén, “El ‘Kitab fī adab al-hisba’ (Libro del buen 
gobierno del zoco) de al-Saqati,” Al-Andalus, 33 (1968): 158. For the use of baths for medical examinations 
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and emergencies, see Chalmeta Gendrén, “E! ‘Kitab fi adab al-hisba’ . . . de al-Saqati,” 54, 124. 
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recently giving birth. The offense was compared to a man entering the bath- 
house without a loin-cloth,* for there was a demand both inside and outside 
of Al-Andalus for the proper covering of the body. Since the muhtasib was 
also charged with public conduct and dress, tradition provided considerable 
support for his work to maintain propriety inside and outside of the bath- 
house. A twelfth-century Andalusian 4isba by Ibn ‘Abdun reveals a bit of 
Victorian-like sensitivity in his suggestion that the bath fee collector move 
away from the bath-house entrance on ladies’ day, lest the establishment 
assume the appearance of a house of prostitution.” Twelfth-century North 
African Muwahhid puritanism is even more starkly revealed in the case of a 
wealthy resident of Fez who was compelled to tear down a new section of his 
house in the face of accusations that from its elevated pavilion he was spying 
on the women disrobing in the nearby bath of Bint al-Baz.*? Clearly, these 
Muslim mores reinforced Christian attitudes toward women in the bafio. But 
there is something more. Christian law, more stringent than Muslim law, 
suggests that Christians lacked confidence in handling the types of social 
situations that might have arisen in the bath-house and, moreover, that 
women had a somewhat different institutional position in terms of their legal 
rights in Christian Spain than did Muslim women in Muslim Spain. 


THUS, THE NATURE OF THE GHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER with the urban bath-house of 
southern Iberia was complex. Although bath-houses were utilized, a remark- 


4 Yahya Ibn ‘Umar,’ “Ahkamas-siiq,” in Emilio Garcia Gómez, ed. and trans., “Unas ‘ordenanzas del 
Zoco’ del siglo IX: Traducción del más antiguo antecedente de los tratados andaluces de hisba, por un 
autor andaluz,” Al-Andalus, 22 (1957): 31, 55. Given the context, the “illness” suggested may be connected 
with menstruation and the overall concern with ritual purification. 

5 Al-nasir V’il-haqq, Zaydi Imam of Amul (ca. a.D. 917), “A Zaid? Manual of Hisba of the 3rd Century 
(H),” in R. B. Sergeant, ed., Revista degli Studi Orientali, 28 (1953): 9; and G. M. Wickens, ed., ‘‘Al-Jarsifi on 
the Hisba,” Islamic Quarterly, 3 (1956): 180. Al-Jarsiff composed a late thirteenth-century kisba. 

51 Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane au début du XIIS siècle: Le traité d’Ibn ‘Abdun, 1 55. 

52 Ibn AbT Zar‘, Rawd al-qiriās, trans. Ambrosio Huici Miranda, 1 (ad ed., Valencia, 1964): 130-31. The 
destruction took place in 1192. 

5 Scholars might hope to find useful transitional material for Muslim and Christian responses to the 
baño in the experience of the Mozarabic minority (those who maintained their Christian faith while under 
Muslim rule). A considerable amount of documentary evidence from this group survives, especially at 
Toledo where a Mozarabic population persisted until the Christian conquest of that city in 1085. This 
group retained its cultural identity in the centuries that followed the reunification with their fellow 
Christians from the north. Bath-houses also survived the Christian occupation and were operating at least 
as late as the thirteenth century, a conditioning process at Toledo that probably affected the kind of law 
written later at Cuenca and Teruel and doubtless helped forestall the outright rejection of the baño in 
Christian society. See Angel González Palencia, Los mozárabes de Toledo en los siglos XII y XIII, 4 vols. 
(Madrid, 1990), vol. prelim.: 54-56; and Garcia Gallo, Fueros de Toledo, 407-58. But little of the functioning 
of this process is visible in the surviving Mozarabic sources of the period. The continued existence of the 
baño de Caballel and the baño de Yaix (both in the cathedral barrio, the latter owned by the archbishop) is 
verified by a number of documents that mention baños in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but little 
more than their location is noted. Gonzalez Palencia, Los mozárabes de Toledo, 1: 56-57, 259, 288-89, 2:58, 85- 
86, 98-99, 150-51, 190-91, 3: 353-54, 514, 524-25. The documentation is quite thin for the office of the almota- 
cén, who sometimes oversaw the baths, and makes no reference to public bathing. References to Mozarabs 
who have “bath-keeper” (bañero and hamami) as part of their family names also survive. /bid., vol. 
prelim.: 225, 236, 1: 178-79, 2: 50, 150-51, 190-91. A detailed description of a mason’s contract to reconstruct 
the baths owned by the convento of San Clemente offers valuable information on construction materials but 
few indications of actual operation. Ibid., 3: 330-32. As a result, only the barest inferences remain regarding 
the functioning of the Mozarabs as intermediaries between northern Christian and Muslim in this critical 
area. 
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ably complex body of regional laws was deemed necessary to regulate their 
use. These laws furnish insights into the mentality and the social structure of 
the Christian conquerors and reveal glimpses of the lives of medieval women 
in the Castilian and Aragonese frontier towns. The relative scarcity of women 
and their role as maintainers of familial wealth and prestige through their 
ability to inherit lands and titles gave them an advantageous position in 
comparison with their peers north of the Pyrenees. But the bath-house, for 
all of its attractiveness, threatened them and their elevated but highly encom- 
passed status in very fundamental ways. The fines assessed for spying and 
male entry on the incorrect day do not seem to have been a sufficient 
guarantee of female security. Hence, the need to punish severely the theft of 
women’s clothing in the baño and the tendency to apply the death penalty as a’ 
sanction against physical or verbal assault upon them. The lawmakers’ efforts 
represented an intrusion of the law-making mentality of the era into a realm 
where blood feuds would otherwise have prevailed. The same frontier situa- 
tion that gave women their enhanced position as creators of the family and 
holders of property bound them ever more tightly to male concerns." Men 
remained for women their chief security, their greatest threat, and—if need 
be—their civic avengers. The laws governing the use of bath-houses provide 
one clear indication that women continued to remain very much in the control 
of men, a control intensified by the exigencies of the frontier. If a woman fell 
from this lofty position of legal security, her value to the dominant Christian 
male society was so compromised that she was stripped of all legal rights and 
reduced to the status of a sex object. , 

The revelations of bath-house law concerning the treatment of Jews and 
Muslims in the towns are equally significant. Although it is necessary to be 
cautious in drawing general conclusions where regional variations may have 
existed, this much seems certain. The concept of segregating religions in the 
baño was an original Christian contribution to bath-house law. No evidence 
exists inside or outside of Spain for the Muslim imposition of religious 
segregation in a public bath. Yet no Castilian law code specifically permitted 
Muslims to utilize the same baño as Christians, and significant limitations 
were placed upon Jewish access to the facilities. Although the towns under the 
crown of Aragén appear to have been somewhat more open, the tradition of 
the upland towns of Teruel and Albarracin (the closest to Castile geographi- 
cally, legally, and economically) merely permitted Muslims to bathe within 
the same limited periods as Jews in the Christian baths. 

Such restrictions add a particular note of irony to Américo Castro’s asser- 
tion that the baths provided a prime example of convivencia (living together) in 
daily life. Perhaps these laws instead reveal the constraints within which that 
convivencia operated: the coexistence of mutually exclusive groups that had to 
conform to standards established by the dominant Christians but agreed to by 


54 Dillard, “Women in Reconquest Castile,” 71-89; and Garcfa Ulecia, Los factores de diferenciación, 233-80, 
q 7 33 
297-322. i 
55 Dillard, “Women in Reconquest Castile,” 86-89. 
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the subject minorities. To some degree, even Christian women conformed to 
this same pattern of minority status. This tension of the minority-majority 
relationship was not likely to remain static. Either the three religions and 
their attendant subcultures were destined to interact increasingly freely and 
blend their respective societies more closely or the relationship was likely to 
deteriorate. The prospects for an acculturation process that could integrate 
these societies to a greater degree turned upon the opportunities to encourage 
cultural diffusion through contact. Laws providing for segregated use of 
bath-houses indicate that at the outset substantial restrictions were placed on 
this kind of contact. The frontier environment that created this special oppor- 
tunity for acculturation also generated the hostilities and suspicions that 
inhibited its success. Indeed, the laws also suggest the violence that lay just 
below the surface in a recently conquered town, awaiting perhaps only a 
confrontation in the baño to kindle old antagonisms into flame once more. Yet 
some degree of acculturation clearly took place.’ Municipal bath-house laws 
show that legislators attempted to provide a situation in which the various 
elements that composed urban society in the Spain of the Reconquest might 
coexist at least to the extent of sharing, if only on a segregated basis, a 
personal public facility. This tentative coexistence can be argued from the 
chronicles and literary sources of the later Middle Ages, which indicate a 
continuity of bath-house usage without exceptional incidents of violence. To 
this extent the municipal laws for the baños were not unworkable; indeed, they 
assisted in sustaining a restrained convivencia of town life in post-Reconquest 
Iberia. Unfortunately, limited cultural diffusion permitted a protocolonial 
mentality to dominate over the cosmopolitan. 

This unique coexistence of the three religions finally ended in the sixteenth 
century with the persecution and expulsion of first the Jewish and then the 
Muslim minorities. As Christian relations with the peninsular minorities 
deteriorated, municipal bathing persisted although it apparently decreased in 
significance. In Seville the number of bath-houses gradually declined in the 
later Middle Ages, although at least two survived the expulsions of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.” At least one Mudejar bath-house 
was built in Jativa as late as the fifteenth century, and there were fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century references to baths in Murcia." No detailed examina- 
tion of this decline in peninsular public bathing has yet been undertaken, 


88 For an excellent introduction to the process of acculturation and its application to these Christian 
municipalities, see Thomas F. Glick and Oriol Pi-Sunyer, “Acculturation as an Explanatory Concept in 
Spanish History,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, g (1969): 196-54. For a more detailed application 
of this concept to the thirteenth-century Valencian setting, see Robert I. Burns, “Journey from Islam: 
Incipient Cultural Transition in the Conquered Kingdom of Valencia (1240-1280),” Speculum, 35 (1960): 
337-56, and “Spanish Islam in Transition: Acculturative Survival and Its Price in the Christian Kingdom of 
Valencia, 1240-1280,” in Speros Vryonis, ed., slam and Cultural Change in the Middle Ages (Wiesbaden, 1975), 
87-105. Also see Burns, Islam under the Crusaders. 

5 Glick and Pi-Sunyer, “Acculturation as an Explanatory Concept in Spanish History,” 151-54. 

58 González, Repartimiento de Sevilla, 520-24. 

#1. Torres Balbds, “Crónica arqueológica de la España, 42: Játiva y los restos del palacio de 
Pinohermosó,” Al-Andalus, 23 (1958): 154-55; and Juan Torres Fontes, Colección de documentos para la historia 
del Reino de Murcia, vol. 1: Documentos de Alfonso X el Sabio (Murcia, 1963), 60-63. 
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although some general explanations have been offered. The Black Death 
doubtless contributed to decline of the baños by its decimation of the popu- 
lation and the increased threat of the disease in public places. One recent 
study has seen the fifteenth century as the age in which opposition to public 
bathing grew while the bath-house crumbled under charges of immorality. It 
was, moreover, a time that witnessed a decline in the standards of personal 
cleanliness and an increase in anti-Mudejar attitudes.® In Granada bath- 
houses were torn down within fifteen years after its conquest in 1492, and their 
end was accelerated by the revolt of the native Mudejars in 1525. Though the 
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Figure 6: Seal of Córdoba, undated but believed to be from the thirteenth century; the albolafia (water 
wheel) is located in the lower left. A reproduction of the original seal done by the Servicio de la 
Reproducción de Sellos, Archivo Histórico Nacional de Madrid, and photographed by Joel Villa. 


baths still attracted Christian patronage, the excuses for closing them offered 
at the time included new allegations that men and women were bathing 
together and old accusations, made first in the ancient Primera crónica general, 
that the baths debilitated men needed for war.*! The closings were clearly 
related to the drive on the part of the monarchy to extirpate Muslim practices 


© Hillgarth, The Spanish Kingdoms, 1250-1410, 1g0. Yet a Catalan traveler, Pero Tafur, could still register 
some surprise at mixed public bathing in Basel and Bruges: “The bathing of men and women together 
they take to be as honest as church-going with us”; Tafur, Travels and Adventures, 1495-1439, ed. and trans. 
Malcolm Letts (London, 1926), 185, 200. . 

81 Torres Balbás, Ciudades hispano-musulmanas, 312; Luis de Mármol Carvajal, “Historia del rebelión y 
castigo de los moriscos del Reino de Granada,” in Biblioteca de autores españoles desde la formación del lenguaje 
hasta nuestros dias, vol. 21: Historiadores de sucesos particulares (Madrid, 1858), 161-62, 164; and Castro, The 
Spaniards, 273. Also see note 10, above. 
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among the Moriscos.® Indeed, the hostility created by the Catholic Kings’ 
renewal of the Reconquest in the fifteenth century has often been seen as the 
primary cause for the end of the medieval atmosphere of convivencia. 

pe 


THE ERA OF BATH-HOUSE convivencia came to its symbolic close during the ten- 
year campaign that reduced the Islamic Kingdom of Granada. King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella employed Córdoba, the former Muslim capital, as 
their base of operations, and Isabella ordered the a/bolafia or water-raising 
device to be dismantled because its creaking disturbed her sleep. This albo- 
lafia, which appears on the medieval seals of the city of Cérdoba (see figure 6), 
carried the waters of the Guadalquivir River across the Arco de Sillares to the 
Torre de Bafio, feeding the baths of the Almohad emirs and the gardens of 
Alfonso XI, facilities the queen was then enjoying.® The execution of Isa- 
bella’s order marked the end of one era and the beginning of another—an era 
in which the limpieza de sangre (purity of blood) was deemed more important 
than bodily cleanliness. In a world constrained by the narrow intolerance of 
the Reyes Católicos, the medieval bath-house, with the limited societal inter- 
action that it might have fostered, had clearly lost its former stature. But, in 
the retrospect of the three centuries that preceded the queen’s gesture, the act 
seems to symbolize the end of a process of deterioration in relationships rather 
than its beginning. 
® Hillgarth, The Spanish Kingdoms, 1250-1410, 190. 


88 Adolfo Herrera, “Sello de Cordoba de mediados del siglo XIV,” in Colección de documentos inéditos para la 
historia de España, 109 (Madrid, 1894): 249~50. 





Marriage Politics and the Family in Florence: 
The Strozzi-Medici Alliance of 1508 





MELISSA MERIAM BULLARD 


FROM THE TIME OF ITS EARLIEST CHRONICLERS scholars have recounted the 
history of Florence in terms of the histories of its great patrician families. 
When we think of Florence—whether of its politics, its society, its economy, or 
its artistic monuments—the names of such families as the Medici, Strozzi, 
Bardi, Guicciardini, Pitti, and Rucellai spring to mind. Florentines them- 
selves were very aware of the importance of family ties and connections; for 
this reason, families often kept detailed lists, called prioristi, which recorded 
the names of those members who had held public office, among their private 
papers. Both Leon Battista Alberti and Francesco Guicciardini wrote long 
treatises on the family, and in the early sixteenth century Lorenzo Strozzi 
went so far as to compose a compendium of lives of famous members of his 
family that he hoped would serve as an example to later generations of 
Strozzi. The family was the basic social unit in Florence, serving as the 
intermediary between the individual and his surrounding world.” For the 
Florentine of the Renaissance, birth largely determined social status and, to a 
lesser degree, political posture and economic position as well. 

Marriage, unlike birth, offered some choice and was, therefore, perhaps the 
single most important means of improving social status in a society with 
limited access to the ranks of the patriciate. Since marriage also provided the 
vehicle to perpetuate the family, a betrothal was never just an arrangement 
between two individuals but between two families: matrimony had too many 
lasting effects to be left to lovers or to romance. Florentines negotiated their 
marriages carefully and formalized arrangements with a written legal con- 
tract as in any ordinary business transaction. Marriages were usually ar- 
ranged through the mediation of friends or relatives who acted as marriage 
brokers. Because successful betrothals brought prestige to the brokers, Flor- 
entines often recorded not only the marriages that.took place in their own 
families but also those betrothals they helped arrange for others. Marriage 
brokering formed part of the patronage system, and clients frequently relied 


1 Leon Battista Alberti, Z libri della famiglia, ed, R. Romano and A. Tenenti (Turin, 1969); Francesco 
Guicciardini, “Memorie de famiglie,” in R. Palmarocchi, ed., Scritti autobiografici e rari (Bari, 1936), 3-50; 
and Lorenzo Strozzi, Le vite degli uomini illustri della casa Strozzi (Florence, 1892). 
` 2 Lauro Martines, The Social World of the Florentine Humanists (Princeton, 1963), 50. 
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upon the good will and services of more powerful friends to act in their 
behalf.’ 


In: Renaissance Florence social status and political power were inextricably 
linked, and, thus, marriage also had political consequences. Those in author- 
ity sometimes intervened to prevent two families from uniting through mar- 
riage if the proposed union seemed to threaten the stability of the government. 
After the failure of the Pazzi Conspiracy, Lorenzo the Magnificent prevented 
the Pazzi daughters from marrying according to their rank,‘ and the alliance 
between Lorenzo’s granddaughter Clarice de’ Medici and Filippo Strozzi in 
1508 very nearly foundered for the same reason. Apart from such extreme 
cases involving a threat to the security of the state, marriages served in general 
to solidify alliances between families, and intermarriage was one way of 
consolidating the social, economic, and political interests of the Florentine 
aristocracy. A Medici quite naturally married a Tornabuoni, a Salviati, or a 
Ridolfi. In like manner, Filippo Strozzi and his brothers and sisters married 
into the leading Florentine houses of the Medici, Soderini, Capponi, Rucellai, 
Ridolfi, and Nasi. In 1503 Neri Capponi emphasized the importance and 
prevalence of marital alliances within the Florentine aristocracy to Lorenzo 
Strozzi on the occasion of his son’s betrothal to Lorenzo’s sister, Caterina: 
“God has seen fit to give both of us that joy that we desire. Even though this 
engagement [between my son Gino and your sister Caterina] brings us no 
closer tie since our families are already so intimately related, first through my 
mother who was born among you [the Strozzi] and then through Niccolò 
[Capponi, who married your sister Alessandra], still it is a bond between us 
reaching beyond the intimate friendship we had with your father.’ 


? The Medici correspondence reveals that they were besieged with requests for help in arranging many 
marriages; Mediceo avanti il Principato [hereafter MAP], Archivio di Stato, Florence [hereafter ASF]. 
Filippo Strozzi made one such request on behalf of Simone Ridolfi, who wished to arrange a marriage 
between his daughter and Pierfrancesco Borgherini, in a letter to Lorenzo de’ Medici, by then Filippo’s 
brother-in-law. The letter demonstrates not only that the Medici’s influence was considered indispensable 
in negotiating the match but also how closely political patronage and family affairs were bound together. 
Filippo Strozzi to Lorenzo de’ Medici, April 5, 1514, ASF, MAP, 108, f. 191: “Simone Ridolfi ha desiderio 
maritare una sua figlia a Pierfrancesco Borgherini secondo mi ha riferito Filippo suo figluolo si trova qui, e 
perché sanza lo aiuto vostro non si confidono ottenere nulla, desiderebbono Vostra Magnificenza mi dessi 
commessione ne parlassi per parte di quella con detto Pierfrancesco quando non vi sia molesto. Haro charo 
potere spendere il nome vostro, che oltre allo essere figluola di Simone, sviscerato servitore della casa 
vostra, anchora a me é nipote et quando da Vostra Magnificenza ne abbia ordine verso tale commessione 
con quella modestia solita procedere in simil maneggi.” In his treatise on the family, Leon Battista Alberti 
openly counselled a man to seek three attributes in his prospective wife: beauty, family, and wealth; Z tibri 
della famiglia, 132. 

í Bartolomeo Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence [hereafter BNF], MS u, 1u, 76, f. 
321. Rinaldo degli Albizzi’s three granddaughters most likely suffered a similar fate when, after his exile 

following Cosimo de’ Medici’s triumphant return to Florence in 1534, they took the veil and never married; 
Julius Kirschner and Anthony Molho, “The Dowry Fund and the Marriage Market in Early Quattrocento 
Florence,” Journal of Modern History, 50 (1978): 425-26. 

5 Pompeo Litta, ed., Le famiglie celebri italiane (Milan, 1819-1902), fasc. xix, dispensa 68, tav. 18. 

® Neri Capponi to Lorenzo Strozzi, January 2, 1503, ASF, Carte Strozziane (hereafter CS], 3d ser., 145, f. 
95: “Et a voi et a nnoi piaccia adio di darcene quel gaudio che desideriamo et benché fra noi non sia grande 
accrescimento di parentado per essere strecti fra noi prima per nostra madre nata di voi e dipoi per Niccolà, 
pure aremo confermatione fra noi oltre all’amicitia strecta tenavamo con vostro padre.” In his important 
recent study of the Florentine family, Francis William Kent has referred to part of this letter but has 
incorrectly identified Lorenzo Strozzi as the bride’s uncle rather than as her brother; F. W. Kent, Household 
and Lineage in Renaissance Florence (Princeton, 1977), 96. 
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The marriage between Filippo Strozzi and Clarice de’ Medici took place in 
1508. In its own right the Strozzi- Medici match—documented in what for the 
Renaissance is an unusually extensive set of public records, contemporary 
chronicles, and private Strozzi papers—makes an interesting case study of the 
political, social, and economic consequences of Florentine patrician mar- 
riages. But beyond its intrinsic importance the marriage casts light on that 
tumultuous and complex period of the early sixteenth century when Piero 
Soderini headed the republic. The marriage became a cause célèbre on which 
the whole city of Florence took sides. The ensuing crisis exposed a fatal 
weakness in the governing coalition that led to its downfall and overthrow in 
1512, when the exiled Medici returned to Florence by force. And this mar- 
riage, particularly the reactions it elicited from among the Strozzi kin, pre- 
sents a good test case with which to evaluate recent divergence of scholarly 
opinion about the relative significance of small and large family group ties in 
early modern European society. The present study also attempts to augment 
recent investigations of the structure of premodern families by focusing on the 
dynamics of kinship.” 


IN TERMS OF THE GENERAL PATTERN Of Florentine aristocratic marriages, the 
betrothal of Clarice de’ Medici and Filippo Strozzi, an alliance between two of 
the richest and most powerful patrician families in Florence, was not unusual. 
But, when considered beyond the social standing of the couple, the marriage 
did not conform to expected patterns, and, given the political ties and tradi- 
tions of both families, the match was highly unlikely. Clarice was the grand- 
daughter of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who from 1469 through 1492 had'been 
Florence’s first citizen and its virtual ruler. Although Filippo also descended 
from one of the oldest and richest Florentine families, his family had been 
among the bitterest political rivals of the Medici in the fifteenth century. In 
1434 the Strozzi, together with other members of the vanquished Albizzi 
faction, had been driven into. exile and ostracized from political office by 
Clarice’s great-great-grandfather, Cosimo. de’ Medici. Interpreting literally 
the old saw about politics and strange bedfellows, however, provides a clue to 


1 For the best statement of present scholarship on the family in medieval and Renaissance society, see 
Jacques Heers, Le clan familial au moyen age (Paris, 1974). Francis William Kent has reviewed the Florentine 
part of the issue and the relevant bibliography; see his Household and Lineage in Renaissance Florence, 3-15. I 
generally agree with Kent’s and Robert Wheaton’s perception that terminology used to designate various 
degrees of kinship relations needs to be more precise; see their respective Reviews of Heers’s Le clan familial 
au moyen age in the Journal of Family History, 2 (1977): 77-86; and Speculum, 52 (1977): 378-80. When I refer to 
Filippo Strozzi’s wider family group, I mean his agnatic kin group—that is, his paternal kinsmen, the 
members of the Strozzi lineage. I have found it difficult, however, always to use their recommended 
terminology borrowed from anthropologists; terms such as “descent group,” “patrilineage,”’ and “agnatic 
kin group” define fixed structural relationships and thus inadequately express the fluid and dynamic side 
of family life in Renaissance Florence. Kent has substituted the more precise “lineage” for the often 
confusing “extended family” and “family clan,” but “lineage” connotes a hard-to-shake image of the 
family as a vertical line of descendants over a period of generations and does not fully convey a sense of the 
family made up at any given moment of living, interacting members. Wheaton has acknowledged that 
Heers’s “blurring of these differences [between various types of kin groups] recognizes the social reality,” 
and he has also pointed out the pressing need for studies of “kinship in action” to flesh out our 
understanding of premodern family groups; Review of Heers’s Le clan familial au moyen âge, 739-80. 
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understanding the origins of the apparent misalliance of the Medici and 
Strozzi and its consequences for the future of Florence. 

When the Medici were in undisputed control of Florence and the Strozzi 
were political undesirables, such a marriage was never—and would not have 
been—considered by either family; but by 1508 the political situation in 
Florence had radically changed. In 1494 the Medici government of Piero de’ 
Medici (Lorenzo’s son and Clarice’s father) had been overthrown, the Medici 
exiled, and a republican government instituted. The new government drew 
strength from the election of Piero Soderini as gonfaloniere (chief executive) with 
life tenure in 1502. The possibility of the Medici’s return to Florence seemed 
even more remote when Piero de’ Medici died in 1503, leaving behind as his 
only heirs two small children, Clarice and her brother Lorenzo, who were 
living in Rome with relatives of their mother, Alfonsina Orsini. Other mem- 
bers of Piero de’ Medici’s immediate family were his two brothers, Giuliano 
and Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, neither of whom had lifted a finger against 
the republican government in Florence. By 1508, however, opposition to the 
government of Piero Soderini was growing among certain aristocrats. Some of 
them looked back with nostalgia to the days of Lorenzo the Magnificent’s 
rule, when members of their families had had a share in the rewards deriving 
from their participation in government, and were not at all opposed to the 
idea of the Medici’s coming back to Florence as private citizens.* Among 
those aristocrats who opposed Soderini for both personal and political rea- 
sons was Bernardo Rucellai, a close friend and adviser to Filippo Strozzi’s 
widowed mother, Selvaggia, and father-in-law of Filippo’s brother, Lorenzo. 
When the time came, Bernardo Rucellai wielded powerful influence in 
Strozzi family councils, advising Selvaggia to conclude the engagement for 
her son with the Medici. 

Aware of the growing support for the Medici inside Florence, Cardinal de’ 
Medici, who was then at the Vatican, began to entertain thoughts of his 
family’s return to its native city; to that end he courted the favor of members 
of the large Florentine community in Rome.’ A critical dimension of the 
Medici’s plan for their return was a marriage arrangement for Clarice in 
Florence. Such a union offered two distinct benefits. First, by marrying into a 
prominent Florentine aristocratic family, she would gain further support for 
the Medici among the patricians opposed to the Soderini government. Sec- 
ond, her marriage would provide a foothold in Florence for her brother 
Lorenzo, who was the only grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent and, after 
his uncles, sole male heir to the Medici’s claims to the city. The Medici could 
easily have arranged an excellent betrothal for Clarice in Rome through the 
good connections of her uncle, Cardinal de’ Medici, and her mother’s Orsini 


è Francesco Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine dal 1378 al 1509, ed. R. Palmarocchi (Bari, 1931), 323; Filippo 
de’ Nerli, Commentari de’ fatti civili occorsi dentro la città di Firenze dall’anno 1512 al 1537, 1 (Trieste, 1859): 158-62, 
168-72; and Rosemary Devonshire Jones, Francesco Vettori, Florentine Citizen and Medici Servant (London, 
1972), 55-59- . 

? Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 323; and Bartolomeo Cerretani, Dialogo della Mutatione, BNF, Magliabe- 
chiana, 11, 1, 106, f. 147. 





Figure 1: One of the famous wrought-iron lanterns—the work of Caparro—adorning the Strozzi Palace 
in Florence. Photograph taken from Georgina Mason, Italian Villas and Palaces (London, 1959), and repro- 
duced courtesy of Thames and Hudson, Ltd., publishers. 


relatives. But such a marriage would not have promoted the family’s bid to 
return to its native city. 

Negotiating an advantageous marriage in Florence was no easy matter. ‘The 
stigma of exile attached to the Medici name and the fear of political reprisals 
from the Soderini government were enough to deter many potential in-laws. 
Had the Medici not been exiles, throngs of suitors would have flocked to 
Clarice, drawn by the handsome dowry of six thousand florins that Cardinal 
de’ Medici had promised her. The Medici’s initial attempt to negotiate a 
match with a member of the Pitti family in 1506 miscarried after Soderini had 
the prospective groom’s father summoned before the judicial council and 
forced him to deny the arrangement. An effort to marry Clarice to Soderini’s. 
own nephew also met with failure. Only on the third try did the Medici 


19 Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 325, 326. 
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Figure 2: Inner courtyard of the Strozzi Palace; begun i in 1489 by Benedetto da 1 Maiano for Filippo the 
Elder, the palace was not completed until 1536. Photograph taken from Mason, Zalian Villas and Palaces, 
and reproduced courtesy of Thames and Hudson, Ltd., publishers.’ 


approach Filippo Strozzi, who, although the fatherless third son of a family 
traditionally opposed to the Medici, was still one of the wealthiest and most 
eligible Florentine bachelors. 

From Filippo and his mother Selvaggia’s point of view, the prospective 
parentado (betrothal) to Clarice offered several advantages. The alliance would 
protect them from a repetition of past political abuse should the Medici ever 
return to power—a prospect not.to be discounted in view of the popularity 
and power of Cardinal de’ Medici and his elevated position in the Church. 
Perhaps the most persuasive family influence in this direction came from 
Bernardo Rucellai. Although once an intimate of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
Bernardo had become estranged from Piero de’ Medici. But, after the election 
of Soderini, whom Bernardo bitterly and openly opposed, he joined that 
group of aristocrats who favored the Medici and welcomed their return.” 


1 Cerretani, Astoria fiorentina, f. 321; Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 283, 327; and Nerli, Commentari de’ fatti 
sivili occorsi dentro la città di Firenze, 160. 
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Accordingly, Bernardo encouraged Selvaggia to consider a marriage with the 
Medici for Filippo. In addition to their close connections with these members: 
of the pro-Medici and anti-Soderini factions in Florence, Selvaggia and her 
son had a personal grievance against the gonfaloniere over the settlement of a 
lawsuit in which he had exerted his considerable influence against them." 
And, finally, according to Lorenzo Strozzi, Selvaggia was on the lookout for a 
large dowry for Filippo to augment the family coffers, badly depleted by the 
construction of the Strozzi Palace. Clarice’s dowry of six thousand florins was 
highly attractive.” 

Filippo was undoubtedly aware of the grave political risks involved in a 
parentado with Clarice, and only after months of secret negotiations through 
the mediation of Dominican friars did he agree to sign a marriage contract in 
July 1508. Only then did Selvaggia and Filippo send a close family friend, 
Michelagnolo Biscioni of Santa Maria Impruneta, to Rome to carry Filippo’s 
agreement to the Medici and complete the arrangements." In the contract, 
written in his own hand, Filippo promised to marry Clarice within eight 
months or pay a two-thousand-ducat penalty for noncompliance. The Medici 
were bound by the same fine, should they break the contract.* The arrange- 
ment was kept secret even from other Strozzi, and, to protect himself against 
early disclosure, Filippo left Florence in mid-September in the company of his 
mother ostensibly on a pilgrimage to Loreto. From there he continued on 
alone to Naples. According to the plan, Filippo was to go on to Rome after a 
decent interval and pretend to have become so infatuated with Clarice (and 
with the size of her dowry) that he betrothed her on the spot.'® While Filippo 
was still in Naples, however, rumor of the parentado prematurely leaked out in 
Florence and touched off a furor in the city. 

The news of Filippo’s engagement created such a scandal in Florence that 
the whole city down to its meanest citizens gossiped about nothing else." 
Before long the matter became a volatile political issue, a caso di stato, which 
polarized the city—supporters of Soderini and opponents of the marriage 

2 The lawsuit involved a dispute with Alfonso Strozzi over the settlement of Filippo the Elder's estate 
and the financial obligation of Filippo the Younger, Lorenzo, and Alfonso to complete the Strozzi Palace. 
Alfonso received preferential treatment because of his friendship with the gonfaloniere; Lorenzo Strozzi, 
Vita di Filippo Strozzi, in G.-B. Niccolini, Filippo Strozzi, tragedia (Florence, 1847), xii. 

13 Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xii. Selvaggia was Filippo the Elder’s second wife and mother of two of 
his three sons, Lorenzo and Filippo; their elder half-brother Alfonso was born to their father’s first wife. For 
the financial circumstances of Selvaggia and her two sons following the death of Filippo the Elder, see 
Richard Goldthwaite, Private Wealth in Renaissance Florence: A Study of Four Families (Princeton, 1968), 78-92, 
tables 7-10. 

M Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xii, xiv, xvii; Guicciardini, Storte fiorentine, 326; and Filippo Strozzi to 
Antonfrancesco degli Albizzi, December 22, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 51. 

8 For the conditions of the agreement, see Filippo Strozzi to his brother Lorenzo, December 9, 1508, 
ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 50: “Io mi sono obligato per scripta di mia propria mano in fra termini di mesi 8 
cominciando da luglio, se bene mi ricorda, dovere dare l'anello a detta sposa, e non lo facendo s’intenda 
essere tenuto alla pena di ducati o dua o tre mila che questo anchora non so apunto. Vedi memoria ho, et io 
ho anchora loro obligho nella medesima forma con le conventioni istese.” 

16 Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xiv. Also see the documents in ASF, CS, 5th ser., 87, unnumbered Ricordo 
entries for September 13, 14, 1508. ` 

17 Strozzi, Vila di Filippo Strozzi, xv-xvi; and Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, “Duolmi che per 


tutta la terra non si parlla d’altro,” January 11, 1509, ASF, CS, gd ser., 134, f. 53. Also see Giovambattista 
Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, December 16, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 52. 
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versus opponents of Soderini and:supporters of the match. The betrothal 
became a test of Soderini’s political strength, because he was determined to 
use it to combat the Palleschi, or Medici sympathizers, and rally popular sup- 
port to himself, whereas his opponents were equally determined not to let the 
gonfaloniere manipulate the case for his own designs. 

From the beginning Soderini suspected that Filippo had not acted alone in 
arranging his engagement with Clarice, and he interpreted the parentado 
politically, as part of a larger scheme by his Pallescht opponents to overthrow 
the government and reinstate the Medici. He had the issue brought up before 
the highest governmental council, the Signoria. On December 7, 1508, the 
Signoria ordered Filippo to appear before it by December 25 or be exiled for ten. 
years in Naples. In a second decree the Signoria forbade his mother and 
brothers (on pain of a fine of ten thousand ducats) to provide him with any 
financial or material aid.’® Soderini then began to investigate the leading 
Palleschi and other opponents of the government for the instigators of the 
betrothal. Ultimately, twelve citizens were charged before the Otto di Guardia, 
the magistracy that prosecuted criminal matters, as perpetrators of the paren- 
tado, and others were subsequently implicated as sympathizers of the match.” 
At the head of the list—and publicly associated with the affair—were Ber- 
nardo Rucellai and his sons, Palla and Giovanni. Giovambattista Ciei’s letter 
to Giovanni Strozzi, who was in Ferrara, indicates how strongly popular 
sentiment was running against Rucellai: “Bernardo is not worthy of mention, 
and we will grieve more at his return [from Venice] than at his departure, 
because he who betrays his fatherland does not deserve to be a part of it.’ 

These events occurred in December 1508 at the same time as the elections 


18 For the two decrees, see ASF, Signori e Collegi, Deliberazioni, Ordinaria Autorità, 110, f. 124v-25: 
“Et deliberaverunt precipi Filippo alterius Filippi Mattei de Strozis civi florentino quatenus usque per 
totam diem vigesimam quintam presentis mensis decembris debeat se personaliter presentasse coram dictis 
magnificis dominis ad parendum eorum mandatis aliter intelligatur esse et sit confinatus in regnio 
neapolitano per decennium continuum proxime futurum a die sue ibidem facte representationis ad qua 
confinia se immediate representare debeat personaliter et dicta confinia observari debent sub pena 
rebellionis et confischationis omnium suorum bonorum.” Guicciardini said that both decrees passed the 
Signoria with nine black beans; Storie fiorentine, 328. Also see Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, 
December 16, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 52; Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xvi; Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, 
f. 321; and Giovanni Cambi, Istorie fiorentine, in Idelfonso di San Luigi, ed., Delizie degli eruditi toscani, 21 
(Florence, 1786): 222. 

1 Jacopo Pitti, “Apologia de’ Cappucci,” Archivio storico italiano, 4 (1853): 313; Nerli, Commentari de’ fatti 
civili occorsi dentro la citta di Firenze, 160; and Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 328, 331. Lucrezia de’ Medici, sister 
of Cardinal de’ Medici, and her husband, Jacopo. Salviati, a rich and powerful aristocrat who had grown 
disenchanted with Soderini, were also mentioned prominently in connection with the engagement; Guic- 
ciardini, Stone fiorentine, 326-27, 330. 

2 Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, January 11, 1509, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 53: “Di Bernardo 
non merita parlarne, e della sua tornata ci dorremo piu che della partita, che chi fa contro alla patria non 
merita d’esserne. . . .” To counter this widespread suspicion and clear himself, Rucellai felt compelled to 
address the Signoria. In a letter of December 31, 1508, he appealed to his past record of loyalty to the city; see 
ASF, Signori, Carteggi, Responsive Originali, 31, f. 255: “Credo sia assai noto nel tempo che vixe Lorenzo 
de’ Medici che sempre mi sforzai che lui usassi bene le grandezze sue e su la morte non manco per me di 
ridurre le cose al bene in tanto che incorsi in grave pericolo e mio figluolo Cosimo ne fu facto rebelle. E di 
poi ne’ casi del frate [Savonarola]} fui el primo che persuade largamente la quiete e la pace.” This letter 
verifies Guicciardini’s account, which mentions that Rucellai was particularly blamed for the parentado and 
that, in consequence, he wrote from Venice in his own defense; Storie fiorentine, 331. Guicciardini also 
reported that Bernardo’s son, Giovanni Rucellai, was rumored to have made several secret trips to Rome; 
ibid., 325. 
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for the major councils in the city government. Soderini tried desperately to use 
the betrothal not just to combat his opponents but also to increase the size of 
his own party in the elections. In an inflammatory speech before the Great 
Council preceding the selection of the new Signoria, he denounced the mar- 
riage as a threat to the security of the state and implied that it was part of a 
Medici plot to overthrow the popular government.” Malicious reports sur- 
faced, accusing Filippo of flagrant disrespect for the government. One rumor, 
obviously designed to arouse passions, is recorded in two contemporary, 
slightly variant accounts. Filippo had allegedly written to his brothers Alfonso 
and Lorenzo from Naples that the government’s negative reaction to his 
marriage was hardly surprising nor was it of much concern to him since the 
city was run by foggettini, an upper-class term of scorn for the masses.” Public 
sentiment rose to such a fevered pitch over this story that a series of anony- 
mous accusations were lodged against Filippo on December 12, 1508, and 
January 2, 15, and 16, 1509, in the tamburo of the Otto di Guardia for criminal 
prosecution.” 

Soderini’s efforts to manipulate the situation backfired. He faced a rising 
tide of angry opposition, which made clear, even to the gonfaloniere, the extent 
to which his support among the patriciate and his control over the govern- 
ment had declined. At first, Filippo’s sympathizers were reluctant to rise to 
his defense for fear of angering Soderini or of being labeled Palleschi; they 
preferred to wait and gauge the strength of Soderini’s forces before taking 
action. But soon a growing number of citizens rallied to Filippo’s cause—not 
just Medici sympathizers, but opponents of Soderini, friends and clients of the 
Strozzi, and some who merely sympathized with Filippo because of Soderini’s 
autocratic handling of the case. The gonfaloniere appeared to be mistreating 
Clarice in precisely the same way that Lorenzo the Magnificent had mis- 
treated the daughters of the Pazzi family after the Pazzi Conspiracy—by 
preventing their marriages to be arranged at suitable rank. The rumor spread 
that Soderini wanted to pass a law prohibiting Clarice from marrying in 
Florence at all; if this were the case, his opponents asserted, Soderini himself 
should be punished for permitting his nephew to be considered as a candidate 
for Clarice’s hand. Evén Pope Julius II intervened to defend Filippo’s 
parentado. Little sympathy flowed between Julius and Soderini, and the pope 
had always favored Cardinal de’ Medici, who probably induced him to 
influence the situation in Florence. The pope sent two briefs to the archbishop 
of Florence, one of which was presented to the Signoria on December 23.” 
Julius told the Signoria not to impede but to favor the parentado. He claimed 

21 Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 329. 

22 Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, f. 321; and Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 328. 

23 ASF, Otto di Guardia e Balia, Partiti e Deliberazioni, 143, f. 23; Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 329; 
Nerli, Commentari de’ fatti civili occorsi dentro la città di Firenze, 161; Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, f. 321; and 
Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xvi. 

74 Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, f. 322, and Dialogo della Mutatione, f. 147; and Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 
330-32. Á 


26 ASF, Signori, Carteggi, Missive, 56, f. 128. Filippo mentioned in a letter to Antonfrancesco degli 
Albizzi on December 22 that the letters from the pope had been sent by “‘a friend”; ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 


51. 
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that Clarice, fatherless and still a child, was under his special protection. 
Again, the precedent of the Pazzi daughters was invoked, since in 1478 Pope 
Sixtus IV had tried the same tactic.” Soderini angrily replied to Julius by way 
of the Florentine ambassador in Rome, telling the pope to mind his own 
business.” 

Far more ominously, Soderini had even less success in the councils of state. 
Two years earlier he had encountered no opposition in halting the proposed 
Pitti-Medici marriage when the Pitti were denounced before the Quaranta, or 
judicial board, but now even the elections went against him. Among the new 
members of the Signoria was Neri Capponi, a Strozzi in-law sympathetic to 
Filippo.” When at the end of December Filippo returned from Naples to 
answer the summons of the retiring Signoria, half of its members refused to 
vote for Saderini’s recommendation to bar Strozzi from Florentine territory.” 
At the hearing charges against him were deferred until the case had been 
heard by the Otto di Guardia, which meant that final jurisdiction would pass 
into the hands of the new Signoria. Since the new Signoria was unlikely to 
cooperate, the only hope remaining to the opponents of the marriage lay in a 
trial before the Otto di Guardia.” Filippo had been in some danger that the Otto 
di Guardia would transfer jurisdiction of his case to the dreaded Quaranta, 
which functioned like a committee of public safety and which, because of its 
larger size and more popular character, would undoubtedly have rendered a 
stiffer senzence.”* Fresh charges were lodged against Filippo in the tamburo to 
assure continued prosecution of the case.” Fortunately for him, though prob- 


28 For the contents of Julius’s letter as reported in the Signoria’s response to Roberto Acciaiuoli, 
Florence’s ambassador to Rome, on December 23, 1508, see ASF, Signori, Carteggi, Missive, 56, f. 128. Also 
see Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, f. 321. 

*7 Soderini’s response to Julius demonstrates the extent to which the gonfaloniere saw the parentado as a 
threat to the Florentine state; see ASF, Signori, Carteggi, Missive, 56, f. 128: “... et questo è, che 
importando questa cosa alla universale quieta et pace di questa città et non potendo partorire qui se non 
disordine et scandolo noi teniamo per certo se Sua S."* havessi intera notitia di tucte le circumstantie et 
mali effecti che ne può nascere, mai harebbe voluto con dispiacere et mala contentezza di ogni homo di 
questa città ricercare una cosa dalla quale non può seguire se non male... che tractandosi in questo 
parentado della liberta et unito vivere di questa republica non é da credere che tanti cittadini che ci hanno 
dentro particulare interesse fussino per comportarlo et non mancherà al Rev.™° Cardinale de Medici atteso 
tanto sue buone qualita allogare la sua nipote in qualche altro luogo honorevolmente.”” 

28 Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xix; and Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 329-30. The new Signori were Neri 
di Gino Capponi, Rafaello di Alfonso Pitti, Averado Peruzzi, Federigo di Giuliano Gondi, Gentile Sassetti, 
Ugolino di Giuliano Mazzinghi, Biagio Monti, and Girolamo dello Straffa. 

® For conärmation of his appearance on December 25, see ASF, Signori e Collegi, Deliberazioni, 
Ordinaria Autorità, 110, f. 125. The Signori who voted against Soderini were Francesco di Bartolomeo 
Pandolfini, Antonio di Lione Castellani, Luigi Guicciardini, and Francesco Calderini. Also see Guicciar- 
dini, Storie fiorentine, 330; Strozzi, Vita dt Filippo Strozzi, xix; and Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, f. 921. 

3 Later, in fact, on January 23, the Signoria voted to drop all charges against Filippo, his mother, and his 
brothers; ASF, Signori e Collegi, Deliberazioni, Ordinaria Autorità, 111, f. 8. 

5} Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi in Ferrara, January 11, 1509, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 194, f. 53: “La 
querela pence agli Otto e bisogna corrino certi termini come delle chause civili e a 17 di questo la debbono 
terminare o mandarlla al gìudizio della Quarantia che sarebbe pericholosa materia per Filippo, e per lui si 
farebbe gli Otto la terminassino loro e ne fa lui e chi l’a messo in questa impresa ogni sforzo.” For a good 
characterization of the political make-up of the Quaranta, which because of its larger size was less 
susceptible to pressure from Filippe’s supporters, see Nerli, Commentari de’ falti civili occorst dentro la città di 
Firenze, 161: “... purché in tanto largo numero potevano gli uomini più liberamente giudicare senza 

' rispetto de’ gran parentadi de’ capi delle sette.” 
2 The tamburo was the special receptacle for the lodging of anonymous denunciations against citizens; 
see Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 329. 
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ably by design, the original charges with the Otto di Guardia on December 12 
had barely missed the final day for adjudication by the old Otto di Guardia and 
had to be held over for the new magistrates to be seated in January.” As in the 
case of the new Signoria, Soderini was much less sure of the loyalty of the new 
members than he had been of the old. 

The new Otto di Guardia ordered Filippo to appear on January 5 and again 
on January 12, 1509. The charges accused him of breaking the law by making 
a contract with exiles.** Clarice’s late father, Piero de’ Medici, had been de- 
clared an exile in 1494, and his three armed forays against the republic 
afterwards placed all of his offspring under the ban of exile in perpetuo. The 
legal precedent for this charge reached back to 1393, when the law was 
enacted against the Alberti family under gonfaloniere Maso degli Albizzi.” 
Filippo skillfully defended himself by arguing that the charge against him was 
applied ex post facto. He admitted to contracting the parentado with Clarice but 
said that it could no longer be annulled, since he was already married in the 
eyes of the law; if he had only known beforehand that such a parentado would 
displease any individual, much less the Otto di Guardia, he would not have 
committed himself. To the charge that he had trafficked with exiles, he 
responded that technically he had had no dealings with any exiles what- 
soever; he had only dealt with Dominican friars and with Alfonsina Orsini, 
Cardinal de’ Medici, and Giulio de’ Medici, who, though barred from Floren- 
tine territory, had never been formally exiled. Appealing to more recent legal 
precedent than the statute under which he had been charged, he reminded the 
Otto di Guardia of a series of laws that exempted the daughters of exiles from 
the restrictions placed on their fathers. Two of the three statutes, passed in 
1451 and 1458 under the Medici, specified that whoever married the daughter 
of an exile was subject only to confiscation of property and confinement 
outside the city. The third, passed in 1494, stated that such a person should at 
most pay a fine of four thousand kre.” Filippo then produced examples: of 
marriages in the Pazzi and Martelli families that had taken place under 
similar circumstances. He claimed that he had been moved solely by the good 
qualities of the girl herself, not by any desire to disturb the peace and restore 
the Medici. He was first and foremost a Strozzi, he declared, and could never 
forget the injustices done to his family by the Medici; colonies of exiled 
Strozzi—stretching from Ferrara, Mantua, and Padua to Provence and Avig- 
non—were constant reminders of the political persecution his family had 
suffered at their hands. Finally, he noted that the magistrates should encour- 
age rather than forbid his marriage to Clarice because, should the Medici try 


33 For confirmation of Ciei’s letter of January 11, 1509 that Filippo’s supporters were doing their best to 
keep the case out of the Quaranta, see Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, f. 321; for Ciei’s letter, see note 31, above. 

5 The charges are reported in the text of the sentence imposed; see ASF, Otto di Guardia e Balia, Partiti 
e Deliberazioni, 143, f. 23-25. For a published version, see Pasquale Villari, Niccolè Machiavelli e i suoi tempi, 
2 (Milan, 1927): 548-52. Also see Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xx; and Guicciardini, Sorte fiorentine, 329. 

3: Pitti, “Apologia de’ Cappucci,” 915. 

36 Cerretani cited the statutes; see Istoria fiorentina, f. 321. At the rate of 7 lire to the florin, the fine equalled 
about 570 florins. Also see Cambi, Istorie fiorentine, 222. 
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to re-enter Florence, they would find him the very last in-law they could turn 
to for help.” 

The actual sentencing by the Otto di Guardia did not occur until January 16, 
again missing by just one day the deadline for the case to have been trans- 
ferred to the Quaranta. The magistrates voted unanimously to uphold the more 
recent laws exempting daughters from the penalties imposed on their exiled 
fathers. The final sentence was relatively light, permitting Filippo to marry 
Clarice but fining him five hundred gold florins.** The council also ordered 
that Filippo be confined in the Kingdom of Naples for three years, but, in fact, 
before the year was out he was allowed to return to Florence.” 

Soderini had been powerless to prevent the marriage or even to use the issue 
to strengthen his sagging forces. The evidence suggests that—once the elec- 
tion went against him, the old Signoria acted against his wishes, and the Otto di 
Guardia failed to allow the case to be transferred to the Quaranta—Soderini 
recognized the inevitable and moved toward the face-saving measure of hav- 
ing the case settled by the Otto di Guardia with a mild sentence.** The basic 
implications of the Strozzi affair both for Soderini’s control of the government 
and for the life of the republic itself were indeed ominous. Soderini had put his 
reputation on the line and failed. Although probably insufficient in itself to 
unseat the gonfaloniere, Filippo’s betrothal provided a convenient issue on 
which citizens could take sides, and it serves as a barometer to measure how 
much support Soderini had lost as early as 1508 and how much the fear and 
hatred of the Medici had diminished in the fourteen years since their exile. 
There were other indicators that Soderini was losing his grip, but none so 
open to the public eye. He was unable, for example, to prevent several less 
sensational political marriages, nor could he stop the Medici’s candidate, 
Cosimo Pazzi, from being invested as archbishop of Florence.“ In 1510 


57 Filippo’s defense can be pieced together from the official report of the sentencing, from letters, and 
from Lorenzo Strozzi’s account of the trial in his biography of his brother. See ASF, Otto di Guardia e 
Balia, Partiti e Deliberazioni, 143, ff. 23-25; Filippo Strozzi to Antonfrancesco degli Albizzi, December 22, 
1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 51; and Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xx-xxii. 

38 According to Lorenzo, there was a normal increase in the amount of all fines paid to the Otto di 
Guardia; Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xxiii. For record of the payment, which finally amounted to 694 florins, in a 
seventeenth-century copy, see ASF, CS, 3d ser., 97, f. 56: “Filippo di Filippo Strozzi dee dare a di 18 
Gennaio 1508 F. 826. 14. 8 a giorno detto per valuta di F. 694 d’oro e y. 5 s. 8 ebbe conto porto lui detto disse 
per dare a Girolamo di Attaviato Geriti, Proveditore degli Otto per conto della condennazione fatoli dal 
presente ofitio di Otto per avere tolto per donna la figliuola di Piero de Medici.” 

3 The Signoria voted to order the Otto di Guardia to summon Filippo back to Florence without risk of 
violating the terms of his confinement, and he was allowed to remain by vote of the Signoria in December 
1509; Giovanni del Cast” to Luigi Guicciardini, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 220, f. gg: ‘‘. . . vi aviso come da gli M.“ 
S.™' che hora seggono gl’é facto un partito con g fave che lui potesse stare tutto questo mese di dicembre 1509 
in firenze sano o infermo et come allui piacesse: parsi sia volto alla stare infermo perché è inersia, enfiatogli 
la gola e’l viso et non pare stia troppo bene.” 

° For a discussion of the evidence to support this point, see my “Filippo Strozzi: Favor and Finance 
under the Medici in Florence and Rome during the Early Sixteenth Century” (Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell 
University, 1977), 135-38. ; 

4! Francesco Guicciardini’s marriage to the daughter of Alamanno Salviati, a friend turned opponent of 
Soderini, and the similar case of Alessandro Sachetti are examples of undesirable betrothals that Soderini 
was unable to prevent; see ASF, Otto di Guardia e Balia, Partiti e Deliberazioni, 149, f. 155. On the election 
of Cosimo Pazzi as archbishop in 1508, see Cambi, Istorie fiorentine, 161; Jacopo Nardi, Jstorie della città di 
Firenze, 2 vols. (Florence, 1856), 1: 32, 95, 196-202; Cerretani, /storta fiorentina, f. 320; Nerli, Commentari de’ fatli 
civili occorsi dentro la città di Firenze, 162; and Piero Parenti, Istorie fiorentine, BNF, MS u, 1v, 171, f. 10v. 
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Prinzivalle della Stufa plotted to assassinate Soderini and reinstate the Med- 
ici, a plot that was aborted only at the last moment.“ Even though Soderini 
enjoyed a brief resurgence of power in the government as part of a backlash 
against the conspiracy, his situation continued to worsen. His support of the 
schismatic Council of Pisa—an affront to Julius 1I—pushed relations with the 
papacy beyond the point of reconciliation. Finally, in 1512 a group of dis- 
gruntled aristocrats led by Antonfrancesco degli Albizzi forced Soderini to 
flee, and they threw open the city gates to Cardinal de’ Medici, who was 
waiting outside at the head of a papal army. 

Scholars have emphasized the basic continuity of the power and influence of 
patrician families in Florentine government, whether during the Medici re- 
gime of the fifteenth century or the republican government after the family’s 
exile.“ Although the republic allowed much wider participation in govern- 
ment than had been the case under the Medici, the great oligarchic families 
wielded an influence disproportionate to their numbers during the republican 
period, and the amount of patrician support enjoyed by a particular regime 
constituted a vital clue to its stability and well-being. Soderini’s election as 
gonfalomere a vita in 1502 was itself the result of a brief coalition to strengthen 
the aristocratic hold on the government. Soderini’s own political troubles 
began when he tried to introduce into the government “new men,” men loyal 
to himself alone, thereby awakening the jealousy and then the opposition of 
many of his original supporters among the most powerful Florentine families. 
And the conspiracy of Prinzivalle della Stufa in-1510, historians have claimed, 
marked the turning point in this process of disaffection; it was also a critical 
juncture in Soderini’s relations with the papacy and contributed to Pope 
Julius IT’s willingness to sponsor Cardinal de’ Medici’s return to Florence in 
1512.“* But the turmoil engendered by the Strozzi-Medici betrothal shows how 
far the disintegration of Soderini’s political position both at home and with 


“ Filippo was implicated in the plot because Prinzivalle, a childhood friend, tried unsuccessfully to enlist 
his cooperation in the ill-conceived plan; Bullard, “Filippo Strozzi: Favor and Finance under the Medici,” 
150-61. For contemporary accounts of the plot, see Cerretani, Istoria fiorentina, ff. 354-63; Strozzi, Vita di 
Filippo Strozzi, xxvi-xxix; Nerli, Commentari de’ fatti civili occorsi dentro la città di Firenze, 167-68; Nardi, Istorie 
della città di Firenze, 2: 11-13; Cambi, Istorie fiorentine, 243-48; Parenti, Istorie fiorentine, ff. 45-47; and Luca 
Landucci, Diario fiorentino dal 1450 al 1516, ed. lodoco del Badia (Florence, 1883), 304-05. 

43 For the most comprehensive treatment of the Medici government of the fifteenth century, see Nicolai 
Rubinstein, The Government of Florence under the Medici (Oxford, 1966). Also see L. F. Marks, “The Financial 
Oligarchy in Florence under Lorenzo,” in E. F. Jacob, ed., Zalian Renaissance Studies (London, 1960), 123-47. 
For the republican period, see Nicolai Rubinstein, “Politics and Constitution in Florence at the End of the 
Fifteenth Century,” in Jacob, Zalian Renaissance Studies, 148-83, and “I primi anni del Consiglio Maggiore di 
Firenze (1494-1499),” Archtuio storico italiano, 112 (1954): 151-94; Felix Gilbert, Machiavelli and Guicciardini: 
Politics and History in Sixteenth-Century Florence (Princeton, 1965); and Sergio Bertelli, “Machiavelli e la 
politica estera fiorentina,” in Myron P. Gilmore, ed., Studies on Machiavelli (Florence, 1972), 29-72, and 
“Pier Soderini ‘Vexillifer Perpetuus Reipublicae Florentinae,’ ” in Anthony Molho and John A. Tedeschi, 
eds., Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hans Baron (Florence, 1971), 333-59. For the whole period leading up to 
the institution of the principate in Florence, also see Rudolf von Albertini, Das florentinische Staatsbewusstsein 
im Ubergang von der Republik zum Prinzipat (Bern, 1955). 

4* Bertelli, “Machiavelli e la politica estera fiorentina,” 49-50, 69, and “Pier Soderini,” 333-38, 354-56. 
Sergio Bertelli’s research furnishes a corrective to Roslyn Pesman Cooper’s view of the “popular” character 
of the regime; see Cooper, “L'elezione di Piero Soderini a Gonfaloniere a vita: Note storiche,” Archivio ` 
storico italiano, 125 (1967): 146-85. 
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the papacy had already progressed by 1508. The political issues surrounding 
Filippo’s marriage, thus, turn the clock back on Soderini’s political troubles 
to an earlier time than has generally been assumed. Not only did Soderini’s 
pointed exchange with Julius II give clear testimony to the gonfaloniere’s 
already deteriorating relations with the pope, but Soderini’s failure to in- 
timidate the growing numbers of aristocratic opponents supporting the mar- 
riage, to punish Filippo severely, or even to use the issue to influence the 
outcome of the elections pointed forcefully and publicly to the inevitability of 
his downfall. 


AMONG THE ELITES of sixteenth-century Florentine society, family and politics 
were often two sides of the same coin. The Strozzi-Medici marriage, although 
it quickly exploded into a burning political issue, was still at heart a family 
affair. Soderini was not as upset that Clarice found herself a husband as he 
was enraged that her family blatantly attempted to use her to re-establish 
itself among the Florentine aristocracy. For her uncles and brother Clarice 
was above all a tool of family policy, a pawn to be risked for the greater good 
of securing their family’s future in Florence. For the Medici family Clarice’s 
marriage to Filippo was a decided victory and proclaimed, in conjunction 
with the election of Archbishop Pazzi, the growing influence of the Medici in 
Florence. The Strozzi-Medici alliance signaled their success in uniting with 
aristocratic families, even with those that had been their traditional enemies 
in the fifteenth century, such as the Pazzi and the Strozzi. For the Strozzi the 
significance of Filippo’s act was not as direct. Unlike Clarice, Filippo was not 
part of any predetermined family strategy, but his marriage still aroused the 
grave concern of his kin. The problem of how to interpret the role of the 
Strozzi family in this affair leads to an area currently the subject of much his- 
torical debate. 

Renewed interest in the family among social historians has sparked a re- 
examination of traditional views on family structure and intrafamilial rela- 
tions in pre-industrial European society. At issue in Renaissance scholarship 
in broad terms is the relative influence exerted by the bonds of the small . 
nuclear family as against those of the larger lineage, the so-called extended 
family. Recently, historians have disagreed whether or not during the course 
of the Renaissance the nuclear family developed into the dominant social unit 
while the claims of lineage declined to relative unimportance. Jacob Burck- 
hardt’s belief in the rise of Renaissance individualism, when applied to the 
family, would seem to argue for the successive breakdown of lineage ties. For 
out of the disintegrating corporate structure of medieval society would emerge 
individuals more oriented toward their immediate households and less depen- 
dent upon larger familial associations. Ten years ago Richard Goldthwaite, in 
an impressive study of the private wealth of four Florentine families, saw 


45 See note 7, above. 
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confirmation of the break-up of the bonds of horizontal and vertical lineage in 
the existence of independent nuclei.“ The very nature of his sources—primar- 
ily family account books—tended to highlight the diversity of economic 
interests among different households in the four families he studied and, thus, 
to demonstrate his evolutionary view of the family. Additional evidence of a 
different nature—political records and, particularly, private family papers 
and correspondence*’—has, however, complicated the issue: the family was a 
much more complex social entity than previously thought, and the existence 
of strong independent households and strong lineage ties were not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. No definitive resolution of the issue has yet emerged. If 
both types of family ties continued to have relevance in Florentine society, the 
problem of assessing their relative weights remains. Here the case of the 
Strozzi is highly instructive, especially since theirs was one of the largest of 
Florence’s patrician families, boasting twenty-eight households by the mid- 
fourteenth century*® and consequently highly diverse in economic circum- 
stance and political fortune. 

Of what significance, then, were Filippo’s wider Strozzi ties at the time of 
his marriage? How did his Strozzi kin react to the news of his betrothal to a ` 
Medici? What form did their reaction take, and what can it reveal about the 
strength of their bonds of kinship? On the surface Filippo’s plan to wed 
Clarice de’ Medici constituted a totally independent course of action, bucking 
seventy-five years of traditional family loyalties. He and his mother had 
conducted the negotiations clandestinely, keeping the matter hidden from 
other Strozzi, even from Filippo’s half-brother Alfonso, who shared the family 
palace. But neither the members of the wider Strozzi kin group nor even 
Filippo himself ever conceived his daring course of action as defying the needs 
and concerns of the rest of the Strozzi family. 

Just how vibrant and alive that family consciousness was came out in the 
line of defense Filippo presented at his trial, when he evoked for the court the 
strong sense of Strozzi history and tradition and placed his Strozzi loyalties 


“© Goldthwaite, Private Wealth in Renaissance Florence, 251-75. 

41 For the use of some of these types of sources, see Rubinstein, The Government of Renaissance Florence under 
the Medici; and Dale Kent, “The Florentine ‘Reggimento’ in the Fifteenth Century,” Renaissance Quarterly, 28 
(1975): 575-638. The thesis that bonds of lineage determined the structure of Florentine patrician society 
notably underlies Martines’s The Social World of the Florentine Humanists. Francis William Kent’s contribu- 
tion in Household and Lineage in Renaissance Florence has been to view a century in the history of the Capponi, 
Ginori, and Rucellai families in terms of their bonds of kinship, stressing the co-existence of different kinds 
of familial relationships throughout the fifteenth century. Kent has rightly emphasized that the strongest 
familial ties were patrilinear, but he has perhaps overstressed that observation to the point of obscuring the 
family bonds that wives brought to their husbands. In the case of the Strozzi, Lucretia Rucellai’s marriage 
to Lorenzo brought her father and brothers into close involvement with Strozzi affairs. And Filippo’s 
marriage to Clarice clearly demonstrates that the powerful political connections she brought to the Strozzi 
were the most instrumental factors in shaping the future of that family. Nor is there any evidence 
whatsoever that after her marriage Clarice ever left the Medici orbit or that her identity as a Medici was in 
any way diminished by her position as the wife of a Strozzi. 

+8 Goldthwaite, Private Wealth in Renaissance Florence, 33. On the origins and early history of the Strozzi 
family, see P. J. Jones, “Florentine Families and Florentine Diaries in the Fourteenth Century,” Papers of the 
British School at Rome, 24 (new ser., 11) (1956): 183-205. The Strozzi became widely dispersed as a result of 
successive decrees of exile. Prominent branches grew up in Ferrara and Mantua, but Strozzi relatives 
also settled in the other cities mentioned by Filippo in his defense before the Otto di Guardia. 
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above all others. That line of argument, appropriate for the nature of the trial, 
might lead to the conclusion that it was devised especially for the occasion. 
Yet Filippo’s most intimate correspondence with his brother Lorenzo, written 
in a moment of great tension and indecision about returning to Florence to 
answer the summons of the Signoria, reveals that both men actively considered 
more than just their personal fortunes. “What can I or should I do?” Filippo 
asked. “If I sever my ties with the Medici, which seems impossible, aside from 
the penalty to pay, we would bring down their wholehearted hostility and I 
would be dishonored. If I go through with it, however, you say that I and all of 
us will be ruined, and you depict an inferno so black that it scares me... . I 
am not writing to you like this for my own sake, and my opinion remains 
unchanged, but rather regarding the danger to you, because I do not want 
you to lose on my account anything that I cannot restore to you.’ 

The initial impact on the family of Filippo’s news leaves no doubt what- 
soever about the vitality of the sense of shared identity and loyalty prevalent 
eyen among far-flung relatives and associates. Their anguished cries echoed 
from as far away as Venice and Ferrara: How could Filippo betray the 
memory of his father and grandfather, who had suffered so much in exile at 
the hands of Clarice’s ancestors? “We have read at length what you have 
written about Filippo’s betrothal to the daughter of Piero de’ Medici, and we 
are absolutely certain that you are terribly upset over it, just as you have every 
right to be,” wrote Leonardo and Niccolò, Strozzi business associates in 
Venice. “Out of our love for you and for him we also have been and still are 
distressed, because it seems to us that such a course of action is hardly 
appropriate in the Strozzi family.” Giovambattista Ciei likewise lamented, 
“What an odious matter and one so harmful to everyone in the family,” 
particularly to Alfonso because of what his father and all of the other Strozzi 
suffered at the hands of the Medici family.® Ciei, who was in Florence, 
promised to keep Giovanni Strozzi in Ferrara informed daily of any develop- 
ments in the case, and Giovanni was to advise other Strozzi in Ferrara and 
contact those in Mantua, for they were all “terribly worried and upset.” 
Giovanni’s nephew Marco Strozzi wrote his uncle about the parentado from 
Rome, where every detail was known.” Such anguish expressed in the letters 


s Filippo to Lorenzo Strozzi, December g, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 50: “Ora che posso o debbo 
fare? Se mene discosto, il che non so in che modo mi sia per riuscire, oltre alla pena bisognerà pagare, ci 
resta una nimicitia cordiale, et io ci resto vituperato. Se seguito, tu mi di che io e tutti sian’ rovinati, € 
dipignimi uno inferno si scuro che io mi smarrisco. . . . Io non mi muovo a scriverti per conto mio in questa 
forma e sono dell’animo sono sempre stato, ma e pericoli tua, che non vorrei a mia cagione perdessi quello 
che poi restituire non ti potessi.” 

5° Leonardo and Niccolò to Lorenzo Strozzi (Venice), December 30, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 180, f. 95: 
“Abbiamo inteso alungo quanto scrivete sopra il parentado fatto dal vostro Filippo in torre per donna la 
figlia di Piero de’ Medici di che siamo certisimi avete auto gran dispiacer’ per più conti che veramente avete 
ragione, e noi al si per amor vostro e suo n’abiamo auto e abiam’, che non ci pare tal cosa sia punto al 
proposito della casa vostra. . . .” Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, December 2, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d 
ser., 134, f. 49: “Che materia odioxa da nuocere a tutti di chasa,” and December 16, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 
194, f. 52: “(A Alfonso] questa cosa li dispiace troppo, richordandosi quanto male anno ricevuto dalla chasa 
de’ Medici loro padre, Messer Palla e cegli altri.” 

5} Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, December 16, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 52: “Raghua- 
gliatene Messer Carlo e li altri consorti, simile ne scriverete a Mantova, e io v’aviseré giornalmente di 
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and innermost reflections of even distant cousins shows how quickly the 
Strozzi’s indignation could surface over what they perceived to be an affront 
to family honor. 

This striking reaction to the news by the rest of the Strozzi indicates to what 
degree Selvaggia and Filippo had indeed set themselves against the prevailing 
political current in the family, but it also shows that the greater Strozzi kin 
group, far from being just a number of loosely connected households that 
shared the same cognomen, had intimately concerned itself with Filippo’s 
decision and was capable of concerted action on a matter of common family 
interest. Summoned by Alfonso and Matteo Strozzi, leading members of the 
family met together on December 3 to decide a course of action. Two senti- 
ments dominated the discussion: genuine distress and indignation that Fi- 
lippo had allied himself with the Medici—of all families—and fear that he had 
placed not only himself but the whole Strozzi family in danger of grave 
political reprisal from the Soderini government. The latter anxiety, in particu- 
lar, determined the Strozzi’s subsequent public actions. They sought the 
best way to annul Filippo’s engagement to the Medici; by openly registering 
their discontent over his betrothal, they hoped to clear themselves of suspicion 
with Soderini. Thus, they went as a group before the Signoria to explain their 
innocence and ignorance of Filippo’s deed and promised to do all they could 
to stop the marriage." Next, the Strozzi dispatched one of their number, 
Benedetto di Giovanni Strozzi, as a messenger to Cardinal de’ Medici in 
Rome with a petition signed by all of the male members of the family, begging 
‘him to nullify Filippo’s contract or else suffer the hatred of the Strozzi. 
Benedetto continued on to Naples, bringing letters admonishing Filippo to 
change his mind. Alfonso Strozzi even offered to pay the two-thousand- 
ducat penalty to the Medici if Filippo would break the contract. 

Strozzi antennae were sensitive to political change, and, as it became 


quanto sucederà che per questo tutti siamo forte ochupati e malchontenti.”” Marco Strozzi to his uncle 
Giovanni Strozzi, January 5, 1509, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 61: *. . . qui sene sa il tutto di quanto segue hora 
per hora.” For other family letters, see ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, ff. 53 (Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni 
Strozzi, January 1, 1509), 54 (Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, January 19, 1509), 55 (Marco 
Strozzi to Giovanni Strozzi, February 3, 1509). Corroborating evidence that demonstrates the Strozzi sense 
of tradition comes from the period twenty years earlier, during the building of the Strozzi Palace; see 
F. William Kent, “ ‘Pid superba de quella de Lorenzo’: Courtly and Family Interest in the Building of 
Filippo Strozzi’s Palace,” Renaissance Quarterly, 30 (1977): 311-23. 

“f Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, December 2, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 4g: “E domani 
raghuneranno tutti quelli della chasa per provedere in tutti que’ modi si possa di farllo stornare in dietro, 
quanto che uno sara la rovina di Filippo et di chi ne sia stato chauxa, che questo regimento sia per farne 
dimostrazione e grande.” 

58 Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, 327-28. 

54 Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, December 16, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser., 134, f. 52: “Di poi tutta 
la chasa si raghund e mandoseli una stafetta a Nnapoli che non si partissi e non tirassi pid avanti la cosa 
sino intendessi altro, e apresso chol consenso della Signoria si mandò Benedetto di Giovanni Strozzi con 
una soscrizione di tutta la chasa a Roma al Chardinale de’ Medici per vedere se per amore e per grazia 
potesse anullare el merchato, rimostrando a sua Rev.™ S. se faceva parentado con Filippo, faceva nimicizia 
con tutti di chasa col quale non a posuto fare ne avere che parole e se n’é andato a Nnapoli a fare intendere 
a Filippo quanto sia suto malchonsigliato e rimuoverllo, potendo, da tale opinione; altrimenti ne seguirà la 
ruina sua e di qualchun altro.” 

55 Giovambattista Ciei to Giovanni Strozzi, December 16, 1508, ASF, CS, 3d ser. aie 52: “ [Filippo] s’é 
oblighato per iscriptta sotto pena di 2000 ducati, e quali Alfonso vuole paghere tui.. 
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increasingly apparent that Soderini would have difficulty mustering enough 
support to deal harshly with Filippo, the family members began to soften their 
stance. Shortly after the Signoria issued its summons in December, the family 
called those Strozzi males of reputation and standing who had reached the 
age of majority to a second meeting." We will never know exactly what 
happened, what petitions Filippo presented through his letters, and what 
specific arguments were exchanged in the meeting. But, in the name of family 
honor, those present decided to drop their opposition to Filippo’s pending 
marriage and to stand behind him as he faced prosecution by the Soderini 
government. After consultation with Cardinal de’ Medici in Rome, Filippo 
traveled to the Florentine border, where his first cousin and close friend, 
Matteo Strozzi, and a respected family lawyer, Antonio di Vanni Strozzi, met 
with him in secret to examine all angles of the case and prepare his defense.” 

In the days and weeks that followed, family and friends lobbied members of 
the government to guarantee Filippo’s safety and fair treatment in the legal 
phase of his trial.® The number of Filippo’s friends and supporters kept 
growing; the opposition to Soderini finally included not only the Strozzi and 
the Medici and their in-laws and clients but other aristocrats and their in- 
laws and clients as well. Meanwhile, the gonfaloniere’s own block of support, at 
least among the patriciate, was rapidly melting away. With such defenders, it 
is not surprising that Filippo was able to avoid the punishment of exile and 
that he received a light sentence from the Otto di Guardia. This sort of family 
solidarity is exactly what the general discussion of family behavior and 
familial bonds in Florentine society has led us to expect. That Filippo’s family 
stood behind him is less interesting than the manner in which it did so—that 
the Strozzi held family councils, went before the government as a family, and 
even reversed their original position on the marriage. 


THE OUTCOME OF THIS WHOLE AFFAIR, moreover, had a lasting impact on Fi- 
lippo and his family. In the years that followed, they came to regard the 
marriage as basic to their calculations and plans. In 1512, for example, shortly 
after the Medici had taken control of Florence by force, a distant cousin who 
felt disappointed that the new Medici government did not include more 
Strozzi burst out bitterly to Filippo, “Since the Medici have shown us that 
they do not consider our marriage alliance with them to be of any account, 
Filippo, if I were you, I would send that wife of yours, Clarice, packing back 
home to them.’”® Filippo certainly had no intention of sending his wife away, 


58 Strozzi, Vila di Filippo Strozzi, xvii-xviii: ‘‘ Ristrinsonsi, dopo tali lettere, insieme i fratelli, e tutti quelli 
degli Strozzi che di maggiore eta e reputazione erano; ed esaminata la giusta petizione di Filippo, e quello 
che all’onore loro conveniva, risolverono non mancargli di quegli aiuti e favori che onestamente per loro 
dare se gli potessino.” 

8? Strozzi, Vita di Filippo Strozzi, xviii-xix. 

58 Thid., xviii. 

5° For Lorenzo Strozzi’s report of the incident, see ibid., xxxiii: “Poiché i tuoi Medici con questa balla ci 
hanno mostro non tenere conto alcuno del nostro parentado; se a me stesso, io ne rimanderei la Clarice tua 
moglie a casa loro.” Baroncello Baroncelli, long-time trusted friend and employee, wrote to Lorenzo 
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nor did the Strozzi lineage, as the frustrated cousin would have us believe, fail 
to benefit from its Medici connections. Before his marriage, Filippo had been 
but a fatherless son of one branch of the Strozzi, family; but, after he married 
Clarice de’ Medici, he became the recognized head of his entire lineage. When 
Clarice’s brother controlled the Medici government in Florence after 1512, 
Filippo was the number-two man in the city. In Rome, after Clarice’s uncle 
was elected Leo X, Filippo and his brothers were able to negotiate for 
lucrative positions at the curia with the help of her mother. Through his 
connections at the Medici court Filippo amassed a fortune and earned his 
reputation as the wealthiest banker in all Christendom after Jacob Fugger.® 
And Filippo constantly promoted the political fortunes of other Strozzi in 
Florence and brought them back into the mainstream of Florentine political 
life. He recommended family members for various magistracies and inter- 
ceded with the Medici on behalf of his brother Lorenzo to advance his 
candidacy for the highest executive position in the city. A survey of Florentine 
election records very clearly shows that a large number of Strozzi relatives 
were favored with public offices after 1512—a complete reversal of their 
political circumstances in the fifteenth century under the previous Medici 
government, when the family had opposed the regime and had been com- 
pletely excluded from office.® All of these changes in the sixteenth century, 
first the rise of Filippo’s political and economic stature within his own family 
and within Florentine society and then the reversal of the political fortunes of 
the Strozzi lineage in Florence, can be attributed to Filippo’s close association 
with the Medici and can be traced directly back to that singular event in 1508, 
his marriage to Clarice de’ Medici. 

The Strozzi-Medici marriage was in many ways exceptional in Florence’s 
history. There was only the one daughter of Piero de’ Medici and grand- 
daughter of Lorenzo the Magnificent, whose: marriage in Florence in 1508 
represented a major threat to the security of the state. No other marriage in 
the history of the city was so politically charged that it caused such public 
furor, aroused such bitter feelings among factions in the city, and precipi- 
tated a major governmental crisis. But the exceptional features of the mar- 
riage should not obscure what it more generally elucidates about family 
behavior in Renaissance Florence. In one basic sense it is fortunate that the 
marriage was such a cause célèbre: By virtue of its notoriety, the match was 
extensively documented and recorded by contemporaries. Without those valu- 
able records, there would not be such clear proof of the solidarity of family ties 


Strozzi on September 20, 1512; see ASF, CS, gd ser., 134, f. 76: “. . . in vero mi pare strano non ce n’essere in 
casa, ma forse per aventura si potrebbe dire se ne son cagion’ chol’essersi un pocho portati freddi overo lenti 
a lor’ favori.” 

© Rabelais made this comparison; see his Les lettres escrites pendant son voyage d’Italie (Brussels, 1710), 6. For 
an extensive treatment of Filippo’s rise to favor and financial success, see my Filippo Strozzi and the Medici: 
Favor and Finance in Sixteenth-Century Florence and Rome (forthcoming). 

* Bullard, “Filippo Strozzi: Favor and Finance under the Medici,” 204-08. For the election records, sce 
ASF, Tratte 52, 84, 177, 342. Filippo’s correspondence contains many requests for favors or for his 
intercession with the Medici from friends and dependents, which only increased in number in later years as 
his position with the Medici grew more powerful. 
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among the patrician families of Renaissance Florence. The seriousness with 
which the Strozzi in particular and the Florentines in general treated this 
specific marriage and the extremes to which they went to defeat or defend it 
are sure indications of the deep political as well as social repercussions of 
marriage and family ties in their culture. 
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THE HISTORIAN OF MODERN INDIA confronts vital and exciting issues: cultural 
continuities of extraordinary duration and their transformation; imperialism 
and nationalism; regional integration and separatism; and poverty and 
I would like to thank many people for their useful suggestions on earlier drafts of this paper, including some 


of the scholars whose work is reviewed here: Christopher Bayly, Judith Brown, Gordon Johnson, B. R. 
Tomlinson, and David Washbrook. Others include Bernard Cohn, Robert Frykenberg, Douglas Haynes, 
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planned economic growth. And nineteenth- and twentieth-century India pro- 
vides the opportunity to compare theories of modernization against the reali- 
ties of one of the oldest of cultures. Further, just as India’s experience under 
and after British rule frequently served as a benchmark for imperial adminis- 
tration and for the first stages of independence in other countries, so, too, the 
historical study of that experience has been closely related to similar study of 
imperial rule and its successors elsewhere. Developments in the historiog- 
raphy of modern India, therefore, have significance for historians working in 
widely diverse geographical areas. 

These issues and opportunities in modern Indian history challenge the 
methods of the social scientist and the empathy of the humanist; they demand 
skills of attention to both detail and grand sweep. Yet relatively few historians 
have specialized in modern India, and few students are now choosing to study 
the subject, suggesting that the field may shrink still more. Because the field is 
small, the center of modern Indian history at Cambridge University has 
exercised extraordinary influence over it. The publications emanating in the 
past decade from that center include the ten books examined here, nine of 
which have appeared in the last seven years. Unlike any other major center of 
modern Indian history,’ the Cambridge group has kept a single issue near the 
forefront: the penetration of nationalist organization to subnational levels. 

The time has come (1) to analyze the basic perspective of the school, (2) to 
examine each of its major works, (3) to assess them as a whole for their 
contributions—and their drawbacks—in establishing a new framework for 
understanding the nationalist period in modern Indian history, and (4) to 
propose an alternative framework for that understanding, based on the Cam- 
bridge historians’ insights yet diverging sharply from them in interpretation. 


THE INTELLECTUAL IMPETUS for the examination of symbiotic interaction be- 
tween local groups and anticolonia! riationalist movements began at Oxford 
with the work of John ‘Gallagher and Ronald Robinson on imperialism in 
Africa. In a highly influential article written a quarter of a century ago, 
Gallagher and Robinson began to develop their argument that imperial rule 
spread in Africa in large part through the collaboration of Africans, who 
found personal and group advantage in working with the colonial powers.’ 


Richard Lambert, Susan Lewandowski, John B. Harrison, Tom Metcalf, and B. N. Pandey. I am also 
indebted to Barbara Metcalf, who was kind enough to turn over a small seminar session at the University of 
Pennsylvania to a discussion of this paper. Finally, I would like to thank the tolerant and helpful members 
of a history department seminar at Temple University, where I presented the earliest draft. Needless to say, 
only I can be held responsible for the final result. I prepared this essay while carrying out research projects 
on the historiography of Indian urbanization and on Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel; I am grateful to Temple 
University’s Faculty Senate and to the American Philosophical Society respectively for summer grants in 
1977 and 1978 that supported these projects. 

Other major centers include the University of New South Wales and the Australian National Univer- 
sity in Australia; the Universities of Chicago, California at Berkeley, Pennsylvania, Washington, and 
Wisconsin and Duke University in the United States; the School of Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London, in England; and Delhi University and Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, in India. 

* Gallagher and Robinson, “The Imperialism of Free Trade,” Economic History Review, 2d ser., 6 (1953): 
I-15, 
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Later, they carried the argument forward in time toward the obverse process, 
the development of anti-imperial nationalism engineered by colonized groups 
who chose to collaborate no longer. “The work of Robinson and Gallagher 
has made it clear,” according to William Roger Louis, “that indigenous 
collaboration and recalcitrance helped to shape European penetration into 
some non-Western societies, that collaboration guided the direction and form 
of colonial control, and, by extension, that the inversion of collaboration into 
non-cooperation determined in large part the process of decolonization.” 
And, Louis continued, “‘their insights can be applied tg various regions and 
different eras.” 3 

Gallagher’s principal interest lay in Africa, but at Oxford he supervised the 
dissertation of Anil Seal (and, several years later, that of Christopher Bayly as 
well). Seal applied Gallagher’s concepts to India; and Seal’s dissertation, 
which forms the basis of The Emergence of Indian Nationalism, describes a process 
of collaboration between the imperialist rulers and specific educated elites in 
India, in which the elites decided that their best interests required at least 
some degree of opposition to foreign rule. Once Seal became a Fellow of 
Trinity College and a lecturer in history, his students in turn began to explore 
the patterns of collaboration with, and opposition to, imperial rule at sub- 
national levels. This core of students clustered around Seal at Cambridge 
produced all of the remaining books considered here except Bayly’s The Local 
Roots of Indian Politics. Nine of the volumes are monographic, while one— 
Locality, Province, and Nation: Essays on Indian Politics, 1870 to 1g40—is a collec- 
tion of articles that first appeared in 1973 as a full issue of Cambridge 
University Press’s quarterly, Modern Asian Studies. 

Seal’s introduction to this volume,. “Imperialism and Nationalism in In- 
dia,” summarized the central outlines of the group’s inquiries. It stressed 
“two main arguments”: First, “Indian politics were an interconnected system 
working at several levels; and government had much to do with the linking of 
thoSe Tevels.”’ Second, “imperialism built a system which interlocked its rule 
in locality, province, and nation; nationalism emerged as a matching struc- 
ture of politics. Indian politics have to be studied at each and every level; none 
of them can be a complete field of study on its own.” 

The first moving engine.in the emergence of a modern political nation in 
India, then, was British imperialism. The British imposed an administrative 
and political matrix in which the Indian nationalist organization took shape. 
As the British expanded from their first bases of territorial rule in Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
they established a system that successively and successfully incorporated all of 
upper India, South India, and western India. They actively encouragéd 
Indian participation in the governing framework in the lower ranks of the civil 

? Louis, ed., Introduction to Imperialism: The Robinson and Gallagher Controversy (New York, 1976), 37. In 
this reader, Louis reprinted ‘The Imperialism of Free Trade” in full, excerpts from other crucial studies 
by Gallagher and Robinson, and a number of scholarly responses to their work. 


‘Seal, “Imperialism and Nationalism in India,” in Gallagher, Johnson, and Seal, eds., Locality, Prov- 
ince, and Nation, 24, 27. 
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service. But, as Seal has pointed out in The Emergence of Indian Nationalism, only 
a few of the viceroys after the revolt in 1858, notably George, Lord Ripon 
(1880-84), began to include Indians in the formal decision-making process 
and to encourage their participation in elected government at the local level. 
Like Edward Lord Lytton (1876-80), most of the viceroys did not much like 
educated Indians and employed them only to save money (Indians drew lower 
salaries than British employees). As Indians began to participate in electoral 
politics and to hold policy-making Positions within the administration, how- 
ever, they increasingly sought to turn the raj to their own uses. 

In the twentieth century, power became more accessible to Indjans because 
the external pressures of two’ world wars and an international economic 
depression forced the British to economize. The imperial government followed 
a policy of devolution of power in India. In two sets of political reforms, in 
1919 and in 1935, the British granted increasing power to provincial adminis- 
trations governed by Indian officials, who were chosen by continually ex- 
panding electorates, but from its New Delhi enclave the imperial government 
maintained control of defense, foreign affairs, and the treasury. And the 
British reserved the right, through their governors in the provinces, to set 
aside provincial legislation that they deemed inappropriate. Devolution, Seal 
has claimed, relieved ‘pressure from the British administration: it charged 
Indians with some of the unpleasant responsibilities of levying taxes and of 
finding inexpensive personnel to maintain the bureaucracy, but it did not 

ammm anea 
sacrifice real power. 

In evaluating the motives of Indians entering into the expanded opportuni- 
ties left by the retreating British, Seal has revised the significance previously 
placed on the politics of nationalism. The principal concern of most Indians in 
the national movement was not, as many historiáns have argued, the achieve- 


ment of independence, nor was it even an increasing share of power at the 
national tevet Rather, Indians at the local level sought British support for 
their own ffiterests at that local level. Frequently, rival factions in the village, 
district; or province sought connections with the British to strengthen their 
own positions. In response, the faction that could not win the British con- 
nection went into opposition. Immediate grievances were frequently _mun- 
dané, even petty; they reflected local problems and contests for power rather 
than opposition to British rule in India per se. 

As the British administrative net spread across the country, parties with 
local grievances could more easily seek allies both at these higher levels of 
power and also at parallel levels of power in other localities. Just as the British 
had their netWork and linkages for governing, so Indians began to develop a 
parallel network and linkages to advance their own concerns. The search Tor 7 
allies, vertically and Horizontally, led to the formation of national political 
‘organizations. Public political figures attempting to build national organiza- 
tuons engaged in exalted rhetoric and eventually came to see the expulsion of 
the British as the key to India’s overall development, but much of the popular 
involvement in nationalist political activity reflected local issues. Seal’s re- 
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assessment of nationalism calls for a two-level study: first, a study of local 
issues, factions, and organizations; and, second, the study of the-linkages 
between these local elements and those outside the locality, either at the 
benam E aaa 


higher levels of province and nation or at parallel levels in other provinces. 
Although Seal has not made any reference to the work of Sir Lewis Nees 
some of Seal’s concerns with respect to nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
India recall Those GP NGG Wh regard fo elghteenth-contury England: a 
cOncentration_on personal interests, an examination of the mesh between 
[cal interests and national organizations, and a sharp discounting of the 
significance of ideological rhetoric. 

uch to his credit, Seal himself has pointed out the degree to which this 
assessment of the nationalist structure, published in 1973, requires a re-evalu- 
ation of his own earlier book, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism. Published in 
1968, that work was to be the first of a projected five-volume series on politics 
in modern South Asia, edited by Seal and John Gallagher, but none of the 
subsequent volumes has yet appeared. The Emergence of Indian Nationalism 
argues that nationalism in India was a product of the newly Western-edu- 
cated Clits THIS SINS in Touch “with new Ideas; hoent Ty English, and 
desirous of expanding job opportunities in government—was the first to join 
together in a nationwide network for political action. Already employed 
frequently in the British administrative network, it had the talents and 
Training o SstabISN-RAWOnaT Tinkages and Te PTOMOIe Hew Organs SI Popa- 
ganda. Seal’s more recent views, owever, project a Much broadened Poliiral 
spectrum, in which the Western-educated groups are one example of much 
more widespread political associations. Cash-cropping farmers, religious 
leaders, businessmen, and many others were sooner or later drawn into politi- 
cal activity by the expanding activities of the British government. These 
groups may have had less experience in public expression, and their limited 
competence in a link language may have slowed them, but they entered 


politics on their own. They did not need the educated elites to organize them 
or to make them aware of their needs; they could represent themselves. They 


sought British help in local disputes over land, religion, and favors in trade, 
just as the educated did in the search for government jobs. 

Propaganda elicited but little participation in politics; concrete local issues 
stirred the necessary passions. Seal, therefore, has evaluated the claims of 
political rhetoric in terms of its organizing power rather than its literal 
promises. In “catching” Indian politicians “out at their tricks and dwelling 
on their inconsistencies, historians are simply playing a game at which 
administrators used to excel. But to demonstrate that Indian politicians were 
not always what they claimed to be is not to describe what they were.” Seal 
has recognized that “functional analysis” of propaganda is no easy task, but 
he has suggested that the Cambridge group’s approach may make easy moral 
judgments “more difficult” and hard functional evaluations “less arduous.’”® 


5 Ibid., 25. 
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Healthy skepticism over ideological statements, Seal has argued, should 
lead to a fuller contextual analysis of their significance. fuller contextual analysis of their significance. Seal exhibited this 
level of contextual Pilon cone HdER Ein en E when he assessed, on the British side, the 
changing viceregal policies from 1876 to 1888. He elaborated the reasoning 
behind Lytton’s favoritism toward the landed aristocratic classes, Ripon’s 
reversal in favor of the educated, Westernized, urban groups, and Dufferin’s 
attempt to find a middle course. He examined the viceroys’ personalities, their 
political party affiliations, and the forces and events with which they had to 
cope. Here skepticism engendered careful research. Unfortunately, Seal’s 
views of Indian positions have been less tolerant, partly because with the 
Indians he has ploughed new ground. 

Seal has asked new questions of the nationalists, leaving behind the conven- 
tional questions of how India won independence, to explore how the system of 
pluralist politics, which has marked independent India since 1947, originally 
took root under the raj. His implied terminus ad quem is thus not 1947 but rather 
the post-1947 epoch of democratic, multi-party politics. 
` The techniques and methods Seal has employed in his exploration have 
included political sociolo uantification, and a careful analysis of actual 
behavior as against publ ic propaganda. His search for the constituent ele- 
ments of the nationalist movement led him in The Emergence of Indian National- 
ism to quantify information on the recently educated classes—by, for example, 

_province, caste, occupation, religion, membership in organizations, and pa- 
rental occupation and income—and to trace changes in these factors over 
some time. His later article, “Imperialism and Nationalism in India,” sum- 
marized the research of his students, who have extended this analysis to 
additional political constituencies. Yet Seal’s methodological concerns for- 
disaggregating data, for attention to specific detail, and for understanding the 
local components of national events have not dulled his presentation. Writing 
well and movingly, he has maintained the sweep of major cultural and 
political transformations even when analyzing specific details. Seal is both a 
social scientist who writes well and a humanist_who values specificit d 
methodological innovation. In revising his earlier views, he has obviously been 
open to the new findings that his own students have brought back from their 
field research. He has shown intellectual growth and encouraged others to 
grow as well. The Cambridge cluster has benefited from these internal rever- 
berations. 


SIX OF ANIL SEAL’S STUDENTS AT CAMBRIDGE and John Gallagher and one of 
Gallagher’s students from Oxford have produced all of the remaining nine 
books reviewed here. The studies fall into four perspectives—(1) local, (2) 
provincial, (3) Muslim, and (4) national. 

Christopher A. Bayly has written the only studies of a single locality. His 
preliminary article, “Patrons and Politics in Northern India,” and his sub- 
sequent book, The Local Roots of Indian Politics: Allahabad, 1880-1920, provide a 
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careful analysis of that city-region and focus most closely on its traditional | 


elites, values, and customs. Bayly began his work as a student of Gallagher at 
Oxford and claims the most independence from the Cambridge cluster. Only 
after carefully analyzing local conditions did Bayly turn to the Cambridge 
group’s concern for the linkage of the region to the national matrix. In 
Allahabad, the power of the traditional nobles, the rais, lay predominantly in 
their control oF capital and credit. The vais, however, downplayed the impor- 
tance of wealth, seeing it only a means to a more primary goal, the enhance- 
ment of Hinduism. The rais dispensed their wealth in charity for temple- 
building and religious schools and organizations. 

During the pre-imperial years, in the absence of any official municipal 
government, these rais also functioned as the effective arbiters of the eco- 
nomic, religious, and social life of the city. When the British introduced 
municipal governmental structures after 1884, the rais entered formal politics. 
Economically: they wanted a voice In municipal taxation and <apendiune: 
religiously, they wished to ensure that the great annual Hindu fairs of the 
region had proper supervision and that Muslim demands for burial grounds, 
cow slaughter, and special treatment for mosques did_ not impinge on their 
own Hindu interests. The fusion of these economic and political concerns with 
religious interests permeated northern India. By focusing on the projection of 
traditional values into modern politics, Bayly has highlighted one of the 
richest explanatory potentials of Seal’s model: the capacity of the emerging 
political system to absorb many local, “‘nonpolitical” issues. And, in_contrast 
with others at Cambridge, Bayly has not tried to fit these values into the 
category of self-interest. 

“The five authors who have dealt with politics on the provincial level have 

had less contact with local cultures and have, instead, ranged more widely 

across geographical borders. John Gallagher, Gordon Johnson, and Richard 

Gordon have studied the contests for power between provincial and national 

leaderships. Although David A. Washbrook and Christopher A. Baker have 

4 looked at localities, they have emphasized the external relations of these 

or localities as they grouped together into subdivisions of provinces, vied for 

attention in provincial capitals, and interacted with national leadership. More 

centrally, these historians have examined the economic and political relation- 

ships within the provinces, and, together, the five cover all three presidencies 

of India—Bengal, Bombay, and Madras—across the period from 1870 to 1937. 

The major issues that have emerged from their studies are (1) the federal 

nature of the Congress system as evinced by the struggles between the central 
and (3) the importance of rural econo a er A police oean 

Three major analyses of Bengal have stressed the conflicts between provin- 

cial politicians and the central leadership of the Indian National Congress. In 

each major decision, the Bengalis lost out. Gordon Johnson’s “Partition, 

Agitation, and Congress: Bengal, 1904-1908,” and John Gallagher’s ‘“‘Con- 

gress in Decline: Bengal, 1930-1939,” have described two conflicts, a genera- 
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tion apart, between the interests of Bengali leaders and the concerns of the 
Congress leadership. In each case the center won out and, in the process, 
v Prone E Bott Oa lag er and Johnson have de- 
scribed the pluralist nature of the local political system and the federal 
relationships that began to develop between the provincial and national levels. 
Both have also stressed the self-seeking among the leaders: Hindus of West 

2 (ee Johnson has argued, opposed partition in 1905 out of fear of the loss of 
. | job opportunities in predominantly Muslim East Bengal. Similarly, Gallagher 
has seen the conflict between the Calcutta-based middle classes and the rural 
Bengali agrictlturalists_as a clash of small group interests rather than a 
conflict involving national issues.® Richard Gordon’s ““Non-Cooperation and 
Council Entry, 1919 to 1920,” charts an additional provincial contest that 
surfaced in 1920 as Congress debated how far to extend noncooperation. In 


describing Gandhi’s success in gaining a Congress boycott of the elections, 
Gordon_has demonstrated the concern of provincial congress leaders for the 


political capacities of their own particular provinces, sometimes to the ex- 
e +) rj eee eee) 
clusion of national interests.’ 


Across the subcontinent from Bengal, Gordon Johnson’s Provincial Politics 
and Indian Nationalism: Bombay and the Indian National Congress, 1880-1915, also 
examines provincial-national linkages and treats them primarily as personal- 
ity conflicts. Within Bombay a small group of Chitpavan Brahmins, divided 
between moderates and extremists, controlled the congress. Each faction 
sought allies in the other provinces and among national leaders, The nationa 
\éaders, Tearing polarization, sought to moderate the provincial conflict, iso- 
late the extremists, and reconcile the majority within the fold of the national 
party, They sought a federal solution encouraging lively activity in these 
provinces, fostering the general process of linking locality to province and 
nation, and quarantining extremists. 

David Washbrook and Christopher Baker have studied the third major 
presidency, Madras. Together their works cover the period from 1870 to 1937, 
during which time two great movements dominated Madras politics: the rise 
of the nationalist movement and the emergence of communal politics. Wash- 
brook and Baker have examined the linkages that underlay these political 
movements from the apex perspective of British policies of withdrawal, 
through the responses within the provincial system, on down to local in- 
volvement—or lack of it. 

In “Country Politics: Madras, 1880 to 1930,”* and in his book, The Emergence 
of Provincial Politics: The Madras Presidency, 1870-1920, Washbrook has looked 
at the rise of nationalism first in terms of local agricultural ecology: HE con- 


trasted Madras’s wet, irrigated areas of substantial market farming, broad- 


? Johnson, “Partition, Agitation, and Congress: Bengal, 1904-1908,” and Gallagher, “Congress in De- 
cline: Bengal, 1930-1939,” in Gallagher, Johnson, and Seal, Locality, Province, and Nation, 213-68, 269-325. 
? Gordon, ‘‘Non-Cooperation and Council Entry, 1gig to 1920,” in Gallagher, Johnson, and Seal, Local- 
ity, Province, and Nation, 123-55. : 
® Washbrook, “Country Politics: Madras, 1880-1930,” in Gallagher, Johnson, and Seal, Locality, Prov- 
` ince, and Nation, 155-211. 
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based ownership of land, and comparatively wide political participation with 


y dry, unirrigated areas with their small numbers of landowners, subsistence 


farming, minimal political participation, and suppression of the peasants at 
the hands of the local landowners. Nationalism, Washbrook has argued, 


quickly took root in the wet areas but not in the dry, suggesting that “the best 

ay in which we can begin to analyze the socio-political structure of the 

second great issue, the rise of communal organizations, Washbrook has seen 

panty in the emergence of the non-Brahmin Justice Party and the lower caste Self- 


espect Party not a Kulturkampf between the South Indian Dravidian heritage 
yor ` end the North Indian Aryans, as others have,” but rather an economic rivalry - 


pe Tori among small cliques seeking to advance their position by capturing the 
wt atronage of the British administration. Cultural labels served as convenient 
covers for the combatants, but the labels had little substance. Washbrook has 
pointed out that the non-Brahmins were not anti-Sanskrit, nor did they 


individually terminate their friendships with Brahmins. They used the non- 
Brahmin line only as a political rallying point. Self-interest, not cultural 


interests, motivated them. Finally, Washbrook has argued that Indian politics 
be ‘flourished only after the British decided, for reasons of economy, to limit their 
of political, social, and economic change in South India; their government, 
Washbrook has claimed, was “omnipresent in the life of colonial South 
India.”™ The British decision to cut expenses and withdraw—rather than 


Ns Indian political victories—endeéd the block against Indian upward movement 


in politics. 
Baker’s The Politics of South India, 1920-1937, carries this analysis forward to 


the eve of World War II. In Baker’s work, the themes stressed by Washbrook . . 


reappear: (1) the British administrative structur& invited the collaboration of 
more Indians, as (2) the British themselves pulled farther back into enclave 
K” positions in Madras City and New Delhi and as (3) caste became a convenient 
rallying point in political organizations. Baker has added a fourth theme: a 


world depression forced the British to relax their grip for economy’s sake and 


n threatened those Indians who had developed economic interests in the wider 

oO” world. Baker and Washbrook are at the center of the Cambridge cluster in 

their revisionist emphasis on self-interest and the importance of local eco- 

y nomic issues. They have not, however, emphasized federal issues in the 
fashion of other researchers of provincial. politics. 

As the nationalist movement grew, communal demands of religious com- 

munities became increasingly important. Francis Robinson’s studies, ““Mu- 

nicipal Government and Muslim Separatism in the U.P., 1883-1916,’? and 


® Washbrook, The Emergence of Provincial Politics, 66. 

© Robert L. Hardgrave, The Nadars of Tamiland: The Political Culture of a Community in Change (Berkeley ` 
and Los Angeles, 1969); and Eugene F. Irschick, Politics and Conflict in South India: The Non-Brahman Move- 
ment and Tamil Separatism (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969). 

u Washbrook, The Emergence of Provincial Politics, 23. 

12 Robinson, “Municipal Government and Muslim Separatism,’ 
Locality, Province, and Nation, 69-121. 
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= Separatism among Indian Muslims: The Politics of the United Provinces’ Muslims, 
1660-1923, extend to Muslims the methodological concerns of the Cambridge 
group. First, Robinson has tackled geographical linkages, arguing that in the 
late 1800s and early 1goos the Muslims of the United Provinces could easily 
-have decided to ally with other inland groups, Hindu as well as Muslim, 
against the political influence of the coastal provinces of Bombay and Bengal. 
Instead, following the founding of the Indian National Congress in 1885, the 
most important leader of Muslims in the United Provinces, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, pushed to protect the interests of Muslims against Hindus rather than 


the interests of the United Provinces against the coasts. In effect, Robinson 
has put the onus of the Hindu-Muslim split on the Muslims rather than on 
the British or on the Hindus or, more abstractly, on the increasing demands of 
an increasingly democratizing pluralist polity. As the challenge of electoral 


politics continued, hostility between Muslims and Hindus increased until, 
finally, issues were seen not only as competition for office and patronage but 


also, and more starkly, as “Islam in danger.” During and after World War I, 
eG elena [ea lerstiy the Wiaye eceme olitically active for the first time, 
leading to a polarization of Hindu and Muslim interests, which no leader, 
whether Hindu or Muslim, could long reconcile. Robinson has also seen most 
of the Muslim leaders as primarily motivated by self-interest, and “this con- 
tention runs through his prosopographical thumbnail sketches of sixty leaders 
of the “Young Party,” forty-four leaders of the “Old Party,” and twelve 
leaders of the ulama. Paradoxically, Robinson has argued that the masses did 
respond to religious ideology, even though they were led by the self-interested 
ulama.* 

In addition to local, regional, and communal perspectives on the growth of 
nationalism, the Cambridge school has also provided two views of modern 
Indian history written from a national perspective. Of the two authors who 
have addressed Indian politics at the center, B. R. Tomlinson, in The Indian 
National Congress and the Raj, 1929-1942: The Penultimate Phase, has most clearly 
followed the Cambridge mainstream. He has described the Congress’s trans- 
formation from agitational movement to electoral party, critically examining 
earlier nationalist hagiography. He has emphasized, for example, the skir- 
mishes among Congress politicians for office and position in those provinces 


deserted by the British. With most of the Cambridge cluster, Tomlinson has 
pointed to—and censured—Indian self-interest: “politicians were only pre- 


pared to fight hard to create or maintain influence in the Congress when such 


influence would bring them some long or short term benefits.” According to ` 


Tomlinson, the “archetype” of the provincial congress leader “was much 
nearer to the modern Congress boss than he was to the idealized freedom- 
fighter. Tomlinson has also discounted the danger and pain associated 
with active leadership in Congress.{Fines, lathi charges, imprisonment, and 


torture find no place in his account, but that suffering significantly informed 


Ji 1 Also see Barbara Metcalf’s Review of Robinson, Separatism among Indian Muslims, in Journal of Asian 


Studies, 35 (1976): 339-41. 
iT omlinson, The Indian National Congress and the Raj, 1929-1942, 70, 85. 
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the experience of the victims individually and of the Congress collectively.) 
Further, Tomlinson has devalued the subsfance of the Congress debates in the 


1930s over the crucial questions Of socialism, communalism, and regional 

geronen Fe Rar seen the debaica only-ae a thetoriedl cover ior Tactionalisn) 

$ and a betrayal of promises by the Congress. He has also exposed British 

a + rhetoric that spoke of devolution even while continuing to hold all real power 
until 1945, but he has shown more understanding of the British position. 

Judith Brown has also examined the nationalist organization from the top 

down. As her focus and foil, she has taken the political career of Mahatma 


Gandhi, first his earlier years in Indian politics in Gandhi’s Rise to Power: Indian 
Politics, 1915-1922, and then a roel in Gandhi and Civil Disobedience: The 








Mahatma in Indian Politics, 1926-344 Her central questions—which politicians 


E followed Gandhi and why did they“accept his leadership?—move away from 
QA @-the study of Gandhi's personality and saintliness. Instead, Brown e) investi- 





~ - gated Gandhi’s political role linking locality, province, and nation.} She has 
va sought to understand, first, the political issues in various provinces and 
localities and, then, how these various strands were—or were not—woven 
together into a fabric of integrated national politics. 

. Brown is less dogmatic than the other members of the Cambridge cluster. 
She has made more allowance for human error, for the unplanned, for the 
accidental: “Indian political development in the first half of the twentieth 
century was the product of novel forms of political encounter in which the 
participants experimented and learned from experience in situations for 
which there were often few precedents. Ideologies were in the process of 
creation; patterns and standards of behavior were not clearly defined; nor 
were institutions deeply entrenched as in longer-established political sys- 
tems.” Brown has chosen. political biography, with all of its strengths and 
weaknesses, to elucidate improvization in political life. Others, notably Rob- 
inson, have presented thumbnail sketches of the local leadership, but these 
have usually been tailored to make them representative of some particular 
point of view, paradigms rather than people. Brown, however, has devoted 
two books (a total of some seven hundred pages) to an understanding of 


- _, thirteen years in the political life of one individual. She has allowed Gandhi— 
yor and those who interacted with him—to have principles, and sometimes to 
fe er n liane Interests, and sometimes to sacrifien them; to act 
oh with purpose, and sometimes to stumble; and, frequently, to be confused, to 
retreat, to rethink, and to regroup. She has not oversimplified the complex. 
She has erred, perhaps, too much on the side of accepting people and their 
public statements at face value and reporting too much without analyzing— 
although by voluminous reporting she has often disclosed the internal con- 


tradictions in public statements and demonstrated the quarrels of antagonis- 
tic leaders. Still, if the other Cambridgeites have been too eagerly contentious, 
too willing to do battle against their subjects, she may have been too gentle, 


too willing to suspend critical judgment, too willing to forego even that 
analysis that hindsight allows to the historian. 


1 Brown, Gandhi and Civil Disobedience, 381. 
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Brown’s discursive, nondogmatic probing may reflect, in part, her training 
with Eric Stokes. Although Stokes is a central figure at Cambridge, this 
review has not discussed his works inasmuch as they have focused generally 
on an earlier period, mostly on the first century of British rule through the 
1857 Rebellion. A few more recent articles, now available in a single collec- 
tion, The Peasant and the Raj: Studies in Agrarian Society and Peasant Rebellion in 
Colonial India (Cambridge, 1978), do examine the nationalist period, exploring 
rural transformation. These essays provide capsule surveys of the literature, 
detailed analyses of specific local movements, and general speculations on the 
nature of peasant organization—quite without advocating dogmatic posi- 
tions. These investigations do not, however, explore the organizational links 
between local agitations and national political movements—the subject of the 
current review. ° 

The mainstream of the Cambridge group has seen Indian nationalist or- 
ganization as inspired by the British: The matrix was British: the leadership 
was English-speaking and English-trained; the issues were largely set by the 

ritish; the political institutions were founded by them; and even the founda- 
tion of the Congress itself was inspired by the British. Brown has reversed 
these judgments: Indians had their own agenda and prioritiés; the British 
presence only expanded their scope. In 1920, at the Nagpur Congress, Gandhi 
moved Indian politics into a new era of mass organization. The movement 
began to solicit groups that the British had never touched: urban workers, 
village farmers, untouchables, tribals. The British, whose 1935 Constitution 
for India allowed only one-fifth of the adults to vote, had not envisioned such 
wide participation. Morevover, Gandhi did_not wait until local factionalism an 
brought new allies to the center, as the Cambridge historians have generally 
argued; he actively sought his own support. Gandhi did not merely fill in for 
the departing Briat (He sought to build a wise, decent, compassionate— kane 
paternalistic —movembht that could assist the downtrodden in their hour of “av 
need. British rule—wishing to hold India (as Gallagher has argued) for its by A 
markets, its revenues, its soldiers, and its prestige—had not undertaken these 
Wider aims. ) 
F By 1920, anf increasingly thereafter, the British sought to minimize govern- 
ment activity, for they could afford no more; the Congress sought to maximize 
it, for it could afford no less. The sheer growth of the nationalist movement 
was beginning to require answers to new questions: Which groups should be 
allowed entrée to national forums and on what terms? What should be the 
shape of the future government? And what should be the role of voluntary 
organizations outside and inside that government? The moral authority of Til 


government, as well as its initiative, had passed to the Congress. Gandhi 
made that clear; Brown has correctly accepted his word. 


WHERE DOES THE CAMBRIDGE GROUP fit into the entire framework of contempo- 
rary Indian historiography and how shall we understand this whole group of 





SE 


18 See Gopal Krishna, “The Development of the Indian National Congress as‘a Mass Organization, 
1918-1923,” Journal of Asian Studies, 25 (1966): 413-30. 
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social science-humanists, this collection of imperial historians of India? How 
do Indian politics look in light of their suggestive work? What are the group’s 
considerable accomplishments, its deficiencies, and its prospects for contin- 
uing contributions to the field? 

On the positive side of the ledger are the important breakthroughs in asking 
new questions: on the origins of pluralist politics in modern India; on the 


developing pattern of linkages among local, provincial, and national political 
organizations as the driving force sustaining this pluralism; and on political 
subcontractors beginning to assume functions formerly held by local patrons. 
Collectively, the Cambridge group has also provided a variety of techniques 


for investigating these theories of linkage: statistical and ecological analysis, 


political sociology, prosopography, and political biography.{On the negative 
side are a lack of rigor in testing the social science models that implicitly 


underlie their research; a failure to exploit materials in Indian languages; a 


degree of isolation from research taking place in other universitjes; and, too 
frequently, a writing style that fails to convey the drama of events} Analysis of 
these problems reveals an alternative emphasis to that of thé Cambridge 


cluster—though remaining close to the factual material they present. 

The Cambridge historians have toughed upon at a six significant social 
science models: 1) plugajist machiné politics; (2) pa ronvclions R) 
federalism” (4) (deology¥%(5) diffusion of innovation; and (6) conflict in social 
change. In each one, greater depth and rigor would have yielded richer 
insights and more comprehensive understanding of what was occurring in 
India—and with fewer moralistic judgments. In their stance on pluralist, 
machine politics, for example, they have taken the major Indian scholarship 
into account, but they have not discussed these earlier contributors in depth: 
Tomlinson has cited the work of Rajni Kothari and others on the pluralist 
nature of Indian politics after independence, but only in order to establish 
continuities with the pre-independence period, and Washbrook has cited— 
primarily in order to contest—the earlier cultural interpretations of Eugene F. 
Irschick, Robert L. Hardgrave, and others on the rise of communalism in 
South India. Furthermore, the Cambridge scholars have not compared plu- 
ralist politics, independence movements, or party formation in other parts of 
the world at other times under other circumstances. As a result they have 


been harsher, more critical of the compromises, errors, and Self-seeking that 

The Congress political machine that arose across India began to carry out 
necessary functions, such as flood relief and village extension work, that the 
government was unwilling or unable to undertake. At least one full generation 











„before independence, Congress carried out some of the “latent functions of the 


machine,” which Robert K. Merton has described with respect to the United 


States. Corruption within the growing machine may deserve the con- 


demnation the Cambridge historians have meted out, but it also functioned to 
grease the political machine. Corruption has sometimes been seen as private 


17 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (New York, 1957). 
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compensation for political work that public office did not adequately reward, 
as James C. Scott has claimed for other newly developing societies generally 
and Seymour Mandelbaum has claimed for the pre-industrial United States 
specifically. The difficulties of organizing the disparate groups in India 
might also have received more sensitive evaluation had the Cambridge histo- 
rians compared India with other countries that had similar problems, follow- 
ing the model for new states provided by Clifford Geertz." Finally, the group 
might have done more to explicate the various layers and styles of constituent 
groups—secular, religious, caste—and the difficulties and successes of the 
Congress in accommodating them within a single framework. (Christopher 
Bayly and others have raised this issue, but none has analyzed it sufficiently.) 
In “India’s Political Idioms,” for example, W. H. Morris-Jones has suggested 
that variant political styles of different interest groups derived, at least in part, 
from the different values of the groups.” __ 

Similarly, some of the authors, Christopher Bayly most forcefully and 
consistently, have discussed the patron-client relationship in the traditional 
Indian social structure, but they have not pursued the transformation of this 
relationship into the patronage politics of a political party. Patron-client 
‘Interdependence has been recorded throughout the world, and several impor- 
tant studies examine it in India.” Within a locality the patron-client relation- 
ship linked dyadically a supplier of goods and services—land for tilling, jobs, 
protection—with a recipient, who in turn supplied deference, a share of the 
crop, labor, and military assistance when necessary. Although this traditional 
interdependence still endures in modern India, relationships of much greater 
geographical scope have grown up alongside of, and have sometimes dis- 
placed, it. These new relationships have been centered on the dispensing of 
the benefits of the growing political system: jobs, possibilities of office, con- 
tracts for government projects, and help in negotiating with bureaucrats, 
cficials, and the cours Al in exchange DF voter Sometimes dndi Ie 
captured control of these benefits and dispensed them very mich in the older 


patron-client, dyadic mode—but over a wider territory. At other times a 
> 
"Brokerage h 


Mamee 


r ge” function developed in which a middleman served to connect the 
supply of benefits from the political system with those who wanted them. The 
broker did not create the benefits, as the patron did, but he had a degree of 
control over access to them. In many areas the greater abundance of benefits 
coming from the political system established alternatives to the older patron- 


Bek 


18 Scott, “An Essay on the Political Functions of Corruption,” Asian Survey, 5 (1967): 501~23; and 
Mandelbaum, Boss Tweed’s New York (New York, 1965). 
Ls Geertz, ed., Old Societies and New States: The Quest for Modernity in Asia and Africa (New York, 1963). 
20 Morris-Jones, “India’s Political Idioms,” in C. H. Philips, ed., Politics and Society in India (London, 
1963), 133-54. 
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Politics and Political Change in Southeast Asia,” 123-46, reprinted from the American Political Science Review, 
66 (1972): gi-113. And, for studies particularly useful for India, see Paul R. Brass, Factional Politics in an 
Indian State: The Congress Party in Uttar Pradesh (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1965); Frederick G. Bailey, Politics 
and Social Change: Orissa in 1959 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1963); and Myron Weiner, Party Building in a 
New Nation: The Indian National Congress (Chicago, 1967). 
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client relationships and, in some cases, swamped them. (In other areas, of 
course, the new political system had no substantial impact.) The result was to 
extend local linkages, through political bosses, into much larger systems. The 
lure- was usually tangible benefits rather than ideological beliefs—but that 
had also been true of the older patron-client relationships. This develop- 
mental, comparative perspective on the growth of political patronage helps 


explain the process of machine building with less of the moral judgmentalism 


than that which frequently marks the work of the Cambridge historians. 
A federal system, only hinted at by several Cambridgeites, also began to 


characterize Indian politics. Gordon Johnson has perhaps gotten closest to 
this concept in his study of the interactions of provincial Bombay and central 
Congress leaders. Reference to studies in federalism might have provided, 
once again, an understanding of the need to accommodate differences, to 
quarantine regional polarizations, to mute quarrels, to dampen radical quarrels, to dampen radicalism, 
and to compromise.” These characteristics—at odds with the characteristics 
of more ideological political systems—are the essence of federalist solutions. 
N India fits that model, and India might be seen most fruitfully in those terms 


«rather than in the Cambridge group’s perspective as a failure of ideological 


politics. fn 
On the role of ideology, too, the Cambridge historians might have shown 
more understanding’ Anil Seal correctly cautioned that, in “catching” Indian 


Ne ant ee 7 ER er 1 ° . . eos . . . . 
politicians “out at their tricks and dwelling on their inconsistencies, historians 


are simply playing a game at which administrators used to excel.’”** Yet the 
Cambridge scholars have frequently set themselves up as wiser than’ the 

Oliticians they have discussed, choosing. a one-sided definition of ideology 
that has allowed them from the comfort of the Cambridge library to do battle 
against the Indian politicians of a half-century earlier. The seminal thinker on 
modern political ideology, Karl Mannheim, noted fifty years ago that ideol- 
ogy can be a “conscious political lie,” but more deeply it is ‘the outlook 


inevitably associated with a given historical and social situation and the: 

gp Weltanschauung and E thoughe Found up wre This Abe Histo ght bound up with it.”“* Thus, the historian 
` ry anoe A 

can point out lies in a publicly stated ideology; they are there to be seen. But 

the more useful and more difficult task is to explicate the “historical ... . 

situation an ellanschauung”’ that produces ideology. Anil Seal understood 

hat arete and so have Christopher Bayly and Judith Brown in their 

2 j research. Others, perhaps out of a desire to strengthen their revisionist 
* | interpretations, have generally been less careful. 

Another model that the Cambridge cluster has implied, but not fully 

exploited, is the geographical model for the diffusion of innovation. Geogra- 

phers such as Torsten Hägerstrand and Allan R. Pred have shown the utility. 


of such models in historical research, noting that innovations spread faster in 
some locales than in others and using that information as the point of 


? See Daniel J. Elazar, ‘‘ Federalism,” /nternational Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 5 (1968): 353-67. 
28 Seal, “Imperialism and Nationalism in India,” 25. j 


7 Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge, trans. Louis Wirth and 
Edward Shils (New York, 1936), 125. i 
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departure for raising useful questions about the society.” The Cambridgeites 
have charted the nationalist organization and have loosely traced its spread 
across locality, province, and nation. They could have applied this diffusion 
theory more rigorously and, therefore, more productively to many aspects of 
political innovation. They have perhaps too quickly credited the British for 
the thrust toward politicarchange. They have generally—except, perhaps, for 
OFristonher Bayly discounted busines and religious networks in fostering 
national unity. Tracing the actual progress of the nationalist organization in 
its diffusion across the subcontinent over time might have provided greater 
insight into the significance of nonpolitical networks. Furthermore, the na- 
tionalist organization had significant geographical anomalies. Although the 
British centers were Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and New Delhi, the nation- 
alist capitals were more frequently Poona, Ahmedabad, Allahabad, and 
Wardha—the homes of the leading nationalists. In some ways Gandhi’s 
position in particular was like that of the former Mughal emperor—the 
capital of the country was wherever he was. A fully elaborated diffusion model 
might have analyzed the significance of these geographical idiosyncracies. 

A sixth theory implicit in much of the work of the Cambridge group is the 
conflict model of social change: New issues arising in society polarize groups 
and out of the conflict of these forces new social forms arise and new balances 
are struck. Karl Marx, perhaps the most famous proponent of this approach, 
narrowed the realm of conflict to the issue of ecohomic class, but any issue— 
economic, social, political, intellectual—can form the basis for polarization.”® 
The: Cambridge historians have, unfortunately, often accepted that narrower 
focus on economic self-interest. David Washbrook and B. R. Tomlinson have 
been most explicit in delimiting the focus, but Francis Robinson has also seen 
even_in “Muslim communalism’’ the “religious” issue as a by-product of 
economic self-interest. Public political debate by intellectuals has been pre- 
sented as a cover for the real issues, which are economic; the publicists are 
hired guns of the economic interest groups. This narrowing of the range of 
conflict has fostered scholarly cynicism and has allowed these histori to 
score some easy points{ But it obscures the vast array: of social, religious, and 
cultural issues that beg to find their way into the political arena, 
e a bar unaecciailly lusited or only (eats Mi, 
and comparison but also apparently its use of Indian language sources. Only 
Christopher Baker and Christopher Bayly have relied significantly upon 
materials in Indian languages. Only Bayly, Judith Brown, and Anil Seal in 
his earlier work have suggested a willingness to see Indian events primarily 
through the eyes of the Indians themselves. Bayly’s single urban area, Allaha- 
bad, is compact enough to allow the use of materials from all points of view; 
Brown’s Gandhi is so titanic a subject that sources from every perspective 








23 Hägerstrand, Innovation Diffusion as a Spatial Process (Chicago, 1967); and Pred, Urban Growth and the 
Circulation of Information: The United States System of Cities, 1790-1840 (Cambridge, Mass., 1973). 
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abound; and Seal’s research design encouraged a broad-based analysis. But 
the others have relied primarily on contemporary British assessments of | 


paul is little wonder that the historians’ views so often parallel those of. — 
the British administrators whose records they use) R. Tomlinson perhaps 
has an out: He has used Rajendra Prasad’s papefs to show, through Indian ` 


eyes, a disgust with Indian avarice in politics. But Prasad must be taken with 
a grain of salt. He wrote during the heat of political battle and amid the 
frustrations of everyday political organizing. Despite his disenchantment, he 
never became discouraged enough to give up. He voted with his feet to stay 
with the struggle. 

The Cambridge group has also seemed to slight important insights of other 
scholars studying India. The Australian National University, for example, in 
1966 sponsored an international seminar on the Rowlatt Satyagraha of 1919, 
the protest movement that catapulted Mahatma Gandhi to national lead- 
ership.” The papers from that session analyze one political event in six 
regional settings and give a sense of the correlation of local issues, conditions, 
and leadership across the nation. The focus on a single major event gives 
coherence, yet it allows regional particularity to emerge. Such an approach 
might have been uselul at Cambridge as well. Another approach to the study 
of regions in India appeared iptwo widely interdisciplinary seminars at Duke 
University, the first in 1966 and the second in 1973. In these seminars, the 
papers from which were published under the auspices of Duke’s Program in 
Comparative Studies in Southern Asia, the focus of attention was not on the 
integration of region with nation but rather on modes of conceptualizing 
Indian regions and thelr significance in the history ait ETOpOIGEy SHI potti 
of the country.™ Such studies help maintain a perspective on locality, prov- 
ince, and.nation. After all, the British were not the first to rule India through 
its regions. Indeed, they adopted the administrative network first worked out 
by Todar Mal, minister to Akbar, the sixteenth-century Mughal emperor. 
These broader perspectives, frequently drawn from within the society’s own 
view of itself, enrich the context for understanding the integrative process in 
the modern nationalist movement. ; 

Finally, a word on style and the historian’s craft generally. ‘The Cambridge 
historians have chosen the social scientist’s mode in emphasizing the appli- 
cation of social science models and the disaggregation of data. They have 
mostly eschewed the sense of drama, of sweep, of narrative exposition. Anil 
Seal, to his credit, has not. He has conveyed passion even when pinpointing 
detail. Except for Gordon Johnson, Seal’s associates mostly have not. They _ 
have cast the struggle for freedom almost entirely in terms of self-seeking, and, 
perhaps for that reason, their writing about it is for the most part turgid. 
Some balance is needed between the detailed, careful methodological research 
re CR aaa eaae y 


27 Ravinder Kumar, ed., Essays on Gandhian Politics: The Rowlati Satyagraha of 1919 (Oxford, 1971). 
28 Robert Crane, ed., Region and Regionalism in South Asian Studies: An Exploratory Study (Durham, 
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of the social sciences and the sweep of passion and drama that bring to history 


excitement, valuétonsiderations, enlightenment—and entertainment.” 
Nnn a oa 


. | PROPOSE AN ALTERNATIVE SYNTHESIS built largely on the foregoing materials 
but using a different perspective. An attempt to comprehend the Cambridge 
scholars in tandem with scholarship in Indian history elsewhere and with 
social science theory provides a richly suggestive mix of ideas: A modern 
political system—pluralist, federalist, machine-dominated—began to germi- 
nate in some areas of India at least as early as the 1870s. The system not only 
included parties based on political ideology but also comprehended issues 
that had previously been expressed almost solely in private lives and seg- 
mented communities—issues of religion and caste as well as those of govern- 
ance and class. A new political system had to encompass a population whose 
fundamental perspectives on man and God spanned the whole spectrum from 
beliefs in the inequality of all individuals and groups (and gods) to radical 
new beliefs in equality. All of these differences compounded the geographic 
diversity of India’s people, customs, languages, -and local patron-client rela- 
tionships. Increased communication brought all of these groups into contact 
for the first time and, thus, demanded new patterns for public life. How could 
accommodation be found? That was the central question underlying the 

formulation of a modern polity. {The significant innovation, then, was not so 


much nationalism as it was secular public life, This new dimension of public 
life spread across the nation by various means: forceful extension within the 
British framework of government, schools, jobs, and the press, all of which 
invited competition among various groups; increasing transactions in busi- 


ness_and printing, including religious propaganda; and geographical migra- 
tion of individuals and groups, which forced contact, especially in the large 
cities, among groups formerly alien to one another.) 


The form and content of the new public accommodations were the subject 
of intense conflict, Conflicts arose over places in government, schools, and 
jobs; over market dominance; over the language of public life; over the place 
and style of religion and the role of the religious establishment; over the 
distribution of tax monies; over the degree of equality among people; over 
disparate beliefs concerning the mission of Indian civilization; over British 
rule in Turkey—over innumerable issues, local, provincial, national, and 
international. As social density increased, so, too, did the issues in conflict; 
more and more people found their lives—previously settled and private—now 
disturbed by new public activities and new ideologies. The new ideologies 
expressed great ferment and were accompanied by the recruiting of disciples. 
The ideologies were, in part, no more than pompous rhetoric and even lies, 


but, in part, they were attempts by more thoughtful people to put into words 

T programs their perceptions of the changing political, social, economic, 

2 For some recent comments on this problem in general, see M. I. Finley, “ ‘Progress’ in Historiog- 
raphy,” Daedalus, 106 (1977): 125-42. 
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and religious realities. Indians needed such formulations both to clarify their 
own thinking and, by publicizing their views, to win allies who would help 
create the world in that image. Sometimes they used the ideological rhetoric 
of public welfare to mask private agendas. Sometimes they spoke of ideas 
more fixed and decided than later proved to be true. Sometimes patrons of 
journalist-ideologues had excessive influence over intellectual life. But, for 
many intellectuals and publicists, ideological statements represented at- 
tempts to define their situation and articulate the status of their group and | 
their nation in a time of great flux.” , ep Ore ae 
Part Goes fluidity in public life in India came from new British policies and 


from technological change. Much, however, came trom the very diversity of 
Yan e and interests in India. Pluralism became the dominant form of public 
political life. A wide variety of groups with shilting memberships entered 
politics, groups founded on very different bases of cohesion—caste, Class, 
anguage, occupation, religion, family, region, and sect. Since people had 
many interests, they often belonged to more than one group and shifted the 
emphasis of their participation from time to time depending on the salient 


issues of the day. But, generally, people were committed to maintaining the 


iversity of their particular identities rather than to merging all together into 


d homogeneous Indian nation. Indeed, that desire to preserve variety inspired 
many of the conflicts. . 


` In one sense, the growth of a political center impinged on groups at the 
periphery, forcing them to take stands on new, previously remote issues. By 
the same token, it offered new sources of wealth and power that eroded the 
bonds of older, more localized patron-client relationships and frequently 
replaced them with the new patronage of the political machine. The newly . 
building political structure, both British and Indian, took over many of the’ 
functions for which clients had sought patrons, including (though imper- - 
fectly) the provision for police and judicial powers. The new government 


could dispense patronage far beyond the means of local ‘magnates. This 
patronage allowed the Congress politician to become a new political boss, a 
kind of patron of patrons. It also created the new job of “brokering” those 
who wanted favors and positions with the Tesouros ST ThE Goverment. Some 
patrons retained their clients in place; others had to modify their style and 
functions in order to maintain their position, primarily by becoming brokers 
in the larger system; and some were displaced by new men better connected 
to machine patronage and more adept at using it. 

Religious evangelism also began to create new networks and senses of 
identity. More efficient transportation and communication systems allowed 
increasing fulfillment of the vision of an India unified in holiness. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s saintly presentation tapped that chord and even the secular Jawa- 
harlal Nehru felt it. Business, too, began to form nationwide networks 
through the expansion of individual firms, the linkage into organized systéms 














5° For a useful collection of ideological statements on a wide range of topics, see William Theodore 
de Bary, ed., Sources of Indian Tradition (New York, 1958). 
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among firms, and the growth of an industrial and urban labor force 
was not alone in creating new networks. 
~~ Finally, as Indian localities and groups began increasingly to mesh with one 
another, the countervailing force of federalism allowed them to keep signifi- 
‘cant levels of autonomy and identity. It frequently permitted local patrons to 
retain power and authority in their small sectors; it enabled and even encour- 
aged localities and provinces to cope in their own ways with local problems, 
yet at the same time to find satisfactory linkages with national groups and 
policies. The federal principle was a cushion against the increasing density of 
social interaction that government and modern communication otherwise 


fostered. Federalist accommodation encouraged Indians to mute their battles, 
to isolate local struggles, and to And compromises at the national level among 
provincial and local interests.** It discouraged ideological politics and encour- 
aged the machine, pluralism, and patronage-based politics. These patterns 
begat to emerge ano a enn Belore Tndieper lence The Cambridge 
monographs, although their emphases frequently lie elsewhere, clearly illumi- 
nate this historical dimension. 






WHAT OF THE FUTURE of the Cambridge group? They are comparatively 
young. Anil Seal is just forty-one. Only John Gallagher is older. And they are 
now all moving off in their own directions. The central question of the 
relationship of subnational units to the nationalist movement no longer domi- 
nates their work. Christopher Bayly continues to work on the urban system 
and urban elites in northern India in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
Judith Brown is beginning to prepare a textbook on modern Indian history 
and also is studying religious attitudes among Hindus in urban India today; 
Gordon Johnson is going further back into the eighteenth-century history of 
western India; Francis Robinson is investigating the northern India Muslim 
community on the basis of local records recently made available to him; B. R. 
Tomlinson is examining the history of European business firms in twentieth- 
century India; and David Washbrook is studying the history of modern An- 
dhra. The nationalist movement is no longer at the center of their attention. 
As they have moved away from that common ground at Cambridge and that 
common era in their academic and intellectual development, their interests 
have diverged. The Cambridge cluster has fissioned. Although its collective 
contribution will have impact on Indian historiography—and on the study of 
pluralist politics in other settings as well—for years to come, the “academic 
generation’ that was the Cambridge group has now moved on to new and 
separate paths. 


3! For the virtues of the continued diffusion of power in modernizing societies, see Robert Nisbet, The 
Quest for Community (rev. ed., London, 1969). 
321 thank Judith Brown for this phrase. 
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ALFRED SOHN-RETHEL. Intellectual and’ Manual La- 
bour: A Critique of Epistemology. Translated by mar- 
TIN SOHN-RETHEL. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Hu- 
manities Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 216. $19.00. 


DAVID-HILLEL RUBEN. Marxism and Materialism: A 
Study in Marxist Theory of Knowledge. (Marxist The- 
ory and Contemporary Capitalism.) Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press. 1978. Pp. x, 
199. $20.00. 


Alfred Sohn-Rethel’s Intellectual and Manual Labour 
embarks on a strange, if not incoherent, project. 
The author believes that if society is to control 
technology and if mental and manual labor are to 
be integrated—two laudable Marxian goals—then 
it is necessary to demonstrate not only the social 
roots of science but the social prerequisites of in- 
tellectual abstraction itself. Turning to Marx’s dis- 
cussion of exchange in Capital, Sohn-Rethel seizes 
on what he considers the ‘“‘abstractness”’ inherent 
in commodity exchange. This consists, primarily, 
in the fact that in the market-place the exchange of 
goods is separated (“abstracted”) from their con- 
sumption, and money emerges as the bearer of an 
abstraction, namely, exchange value. These ‘‘ab- 
stractions” are carried out unconsciously, but they 
nonetheless generate such nonempirical concepts 
as time, space, matter, motion, and quantity with 
which the intellect, especially in science, must 
work. Kant, to whom the author compares him- 
self, thought such concepts were supplied a priori 
by the mind as it organized sense experience; 
Sohn-Rethel sees them as a result of the com- 
modity process. The intellect, however, is not 
aware of the social genesis of its basic concepts and 
so views itself, incorrectly, as self-sufficient and 
independent of manual labor—hence, the un- 
happy schism between mental and physical work 
and the alienation of science from society. 
Regardless of what one makes of Sohn-Rethel’s 
intended enterprise, one will search his book in 
vain for any conceptual or procedural clarity—or 


indeed for anything resembling argument. His 
theme is frequently voiced, Marx is quoted, and 
many sentences are strung together, but the reader 
is continually hard pressed to understand what 
point the author thinks he is making or how it 
supports his thesis. 

By contrast, David-Hillel Ruben’s Marxism and 
Materialism is a model of clarity and competence. 
Although Ruben’s book is directed to those in the 
Marxist tradition, he is evidently at home with the 
literature and sensitive to the professional stan- 
dards of contemporary non-Marxist, Anglo-Amer- 
ican philosophy. 

Ruben contends that if Marxist materialism is to 
be consistent, then it requires a correspondence 
theory of knowledge. He returns to Kant in order 
to make his case, showing how Kant’s belief that 
all knowledge presupposes the interpretive activity 
of thought cannot be squared with his com- 
mitment to the existence of objects independent of 
the mind. Hegel and Feuerbach grasped opposite 
horns of this dilemma, and Marx followed the 
latter in adopting a materialist perspective. As a 
materialist, though, he must also hold the episte- 
mological thesis that truth consists in the corre- 
spondence of thought to the world. 

The author then turns, appropriately, to arguing 
that a correspondence (or reflection) theory—al- 
though considered by many Marxists to be fatally 
undialectical—is, when suitably stated, acceptable 
from the Marxist point of view. In his final chapter 
Ruben reviews Lenin’s attempt to formulate such 
a theory in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, con- 
cluding that, although Lenin’s heart was in the 
right place philosophically, he confused a reflec- 
tion theory of knowledge with an untenable reflec- 
tion theory of perception. 

Ruben is precise in his terminology and careful 
to distinguish related but distinct philosophical 
positions. He discusses Kant, Hegel, and Marx 
with intelligence, and his basic thesis is sensible 
and well argued. One might wish, however, that 
the author had been more ambitious. He paves thé 
way for a materialist theory of knowledge but does 
not actually develop one; nor does he attend to the 
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problems that contemporary non-Marxist philoso- 

phers have raised for correspondence theories of 

the type he suggests. These are big tasks. Perhaps 

Ruben will be kind enough to undertake them in 

the future. ; 
WILLIAM H. SHAW 
University of Tennessee, 
Nashville 


DICK HOWARD. The Marxian Legacy. New York: Uri- 
zen Bocks. 1977. Pp. xv, 340. Cloth $15.00, paper 
$6.95. 


Dick Howard was a member of the New Left who, 
in the course of the 1960s, moved from a phenome- 
nological-existential stance to the Marxist unity of 
theory and praxis. Marxist theory enabled the 
New Left to discover that the locus of political 
action was that sphere of the everyday that is civil 
society. But the disintegration of the movement in 
the 1970s forces Howard to ask anew, “what is the 
political?” as the foundation for revolutionary 
praxis. Marxism is not a closed system. Rather, it 
is a project that mediates philosophy and the 
world. In a different situation, one must rethink 
the Marxist project. Therefore, Howard goes back 
to interrogate those seminal Marxist thinkers who 
had similar concerns about the application of the 
Marxist unity of theory and praxis to their situa- 
tions—namely Luxemburg, Bloch, Horkheimer, 
Habermas, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, Claude Lefort, 
and Cornelius Castoriadis. 

This book is neither intellectual portraiture nor 
history of ideas but a personal, critical study of 
these eight thinkers in order to renew the Marxist 
unity of theory and praxis. “I will be starting from 
the premises of Marx, adapting his method to the 
present, and then using the structure of that pres- 
ent—including the lesson of the New Left—to crit- 
icize Marx. This does not lessen the importance of 
Marx; nor should it be interpreted within a Mani- 
chaean friend-foe context” (p. 20). Howard is hon- 
est and forthright in his criticism of the positivism, 
elitism, and bureaucratization inherent in Marx- 
ism. Nevertheless, he believes that Marxism is still 
the only philosophy to open a horizon in our 
world. And he is acute in his evaluation of the 
eight Marxist thinkers. 

The author concludes that ‘‘Castoriadis and Le- 
fort have opened up the dimension of the political 
` which had for too long been taken for granted by 
the revolutionaries, It is to the structure and sup- 
positions of this political project that attention 
must now be turned” (p. 301). This book is in itself 
an admirable project. And, for Howard, the quest 
for the political project is the next task. 

But there is a gnawing question: Is the project of 
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theory sufficient as praxis? After all, it was not 
Marx with his theory, but Lenin and Mao with 
their praxis who did succeed in changing the 
world. And there is a price to be paid for revolu- 
tion. That is the dilemma. 

DONALD M. LOWE 

San Francisco State University 


ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE. Theoretical Methods in So- 
cial History. (Studies in Social Discontinuity.) New 
York: Academic Press. 1978. Pp. x, 130. $10.00. 


This is a book by a sociologist about the relation- 
ship between general theories and historical stud- 
ies that challenges the conventional sociologist’s 
notion of theory and data but confirms the work- 
ing instincts of the ordinary historian. It is a per- 
sonal” book in that it is not a systematic treatise 
on the subject or even a review of the literature but 
a series of case studies on the writings of Trotsky, 
de Tocqueville, Smelser, and Bendix to discover 
how theorists actually do historical studies as op- 
posed to what they say they do. The book is also 
personal in that the introduction and conclusions 
are written in an argumentative and sometimes 
didactic style that has overtones of classroom in- 
tellectual provocation. 

Arthur L. Stinchcombe’s primary contention is 
that causal theory, and especially theories of epo- 
chal historical movements or change, should be 
derived from empirical studies and from the de- 
tailed construction of analogies between instances, 
not deduced from general theoretical suppositions. 
Thus he analyzes the strategies of selected authors 
to see how they go about theory making regardless 
of their presumed theoretical commitments. In an 
excellent chapter on Trotsky’s History of the Russian 
Revolution and de Tocqueville’s Old Regime and the 
French Revolution, Stinchcombe shows how Trotsky 
analyzes the revolution in terms of the exercise of 
political authority and the situations and dis- 
positions that channel the choices people make to 
sustain or replace an existing regime. In the Rus- 
stan Revolution the analysis focuses on the break- 
down of the authority of the tsarist regime and on 
the way in which competing organizations, includ- 
ing the state and the Bolshevik party, attempted to 
become the channel through which solutions to 
political and economic problems could be found. 
In his analysis of Smelser’s Social Change in the 
Industrial Revolution, Stinchcombe finds a similar 
pattern of historical change described in terms of 
an initial functionally integrated situation, a proc- 
ess of change in which working-class families 
adapted household and family needs to the ex- 
igencies of a new factory system, and the cumula- 
tion of choices which, once made, built up a new 
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end situation. Again, Stinchcombe focuses on the 
choices and actions that mediate the overall proc- 
ess of social differentiation. As he says in con- 
clusion: “The causal forces that make systematic 
social change go are people figuring out what to 
do. Instincts stay the same; functional prerequi- 
sites remain prerequisite; the cognitive content of 
people’s minds changes. It changes in particular to 
take account of a new situation, so that cognitive 
change can have a cumulative and self-sustaining 
quality. What we have to study to understand 
history is how structural forces cause people to 
change their notions of what kind of situation they 
are in, and to sustain those new notions sufficiently 
long to build them into institutions that in turn 
sustain them. ... Thus the elementary analogies, 
out of which wide ranging general concepts ought 
eventually to be constructed, are analogies be- 
tween the thoughts of people about their situa- 
tions, not analogies between structural dilemmas 
or functional strains of systems” (pp. 117, 121). 
Though these conclusions may seem familiar 

and even obvious, they are important for several 
reasons. Though Stinchcombe’s critique is di- 
rected against misuse of sociological methods, he 
still stands not only for direct confrontation with 
the data but also for the construction of theories 
that reveal the causal structure of situations and 
are capable of being generalized to appropriately 
analogous situations. Secondly, in his concept of 
change, the focal point is human action and 
choices—the responses people make to their situa- 
tion, and one may add, to their ideals and hopes. 
Stinchcombe denies the value of conventional ex- 
planations in terms of relations between abstract 
structures, like “economic” and “political” forces, 
or the logic of ideas, or functional requisites. From 
his sociologist’s perspective Stinchcombe is trying 
to bridge a gap that has plagued historians for a 
century—the gap between history seen as the ac- 
tions of humans in a sequence of events and histor- 
ical change seen as the result of basic structures 
and developments that are not subject to human 
intervention and choice. Though the perspective is 
unusual and individual, the lesson is worth learn- 
ing from yet another point of view. 

IRA M. LAPIDUS 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


MARTIN WIGHT. Power Politics. Edited by HEDLEY 
BULL and CARSTEN HOLBRAAD. Rev, ed. New York: 
Holmes and Meier, for the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. 1978. Pp. 317. $22.50. 


Thanks to the efforts of the editors, who have 
completed Martin Wight’s manuscript, we have 
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here a splendid entertainment that many lively 
and professional historians will not want to miss. 
This is a delightful book to browse through, con- 
template, refute, and enjoy more than once. 

Among the resplendent historical allusions, wit, 
and tight reasonings, Wight has given us a number 
of explicit and suggestive definitions of the sort one 
rarely gets and always needs: “alliances,” ‘‘bal- 
ance of power,” “collective security,” “diplo- 
macy,” “disarmament,” “expansionism,” “‘inter- 
vention,” “power politics,” “great, middle, minor, 
and world powers,” “‘states-system” (about which 
a book by Wight was posthumously published in 
1977), and “war.” 

One should not review this sort of book without 
examples; here are too few. “The doctrine that 
there are no valid members of international society 
save those born of national self-determination tri- 
umphed when in the shock of the First World War, 
the military multinational empires of Eastern Eu- 
rope—German, Habsburg, Russian and Otto- 
man—collapsed. The Versailles Settlement was 
the final victory in Europe of the French Revolu- 
tion over the Holy Alliance” (p. 85). “A Foreign 
Minister is chosen and paid to look after the inter- 
ests of his country, and not to be a delegate for the 
human race” (p. 95). “Closely bound up with the 
idea of ‘honour’ is the idea of ‘prestige’. Honour is 
the halo round interests; prestige is the halo round 
power” (p. 97). “It may be noted, as a melancholy 
law of coalitions, that they are designed to avert 
the last war. If in 1914 Britain had had the degree 
of public commitment to France which she had 
after 1936, the war of 1914 might have been 
avoided. If in 1938-9 Hitler had been confronted 
with the Brussels Organization of 1948, he would 
have been deterred” (p. 134). “If your neighbour is 
your ‘natural enemy’, the power on the other side 
of your neighbour is your natural ally” (p. 158). 
“Thus American policy after 1947 was seeking at 
the same time to restore the balance of strength 
against Russia by rearmament, and to be able, in 
Dulles’s words, to ‘negotiate from a position of 
strength’. This is indeed a fundamental co- 
nundrum of international politics” (p. 175). “The 
alternatives to the balance of power are either 
universal anarchy or universal dominion. A little 
reflection will show that the balance of power is 
preferable to the first; and we have not yet been 
persuaded that the second is so preferable to the 
balance of power that we shall submit to it” (pp. 
184-85). 

Other matters arise from this book. Ít seems to 
me that those of us who read, buy, write, use, and, 
especially, review books must shortly insist that 
publishers not only hold to acceptable scholarly 
standards by including informative indexes and 
footnotes, which has been done here, but must also 
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resist foolish economies, which has not been done 
here, that omit bibliographies and biographical 
information about the qualifications of editors and 
authors within the end pages. Publishers should 
not be permitted, without protest, to assume read- 
ers have the kinds of information that only insiders 
possess, 

F. P. KING 

Smithsonian Institution 


PAUL THOMPSON. The Voice of the Past: Oral History. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1478. Pp. xi, 
257. Cloth $10.95, paper $5.50. 


Qui of England comes the first book to combine a 
theory of oral history, the technical processes in- 
volved, and a road map of where oral evidence fits 
into the landscape of Western historiography. 
Alive with concrete examples, this small volume is 
ideal for historians (and foundation officers) who 
are grappling with the relative value of oral history 
as a primary source, for teachers in search of a 
basic text that will both inform and provoke lively 
classroom discussion, and for practitioners in 
other disciplines that use oral sources, particularly 
anthropaslogists and sociologists. Ten pages of 
model questions in the appendix will be invaluable 
as concrete suggestions for novice interviewers and 
as a check list for veterans; the fullness and the 
annotations in the fifteen pages of bibliography 
alone are worth the price of the book. 

Paul Thompson, a sociologist at Essex Univer- 
sity, is an articulate spokesman for the view that 
“a history is required which leads to action: not to 
‘confirm, but to change the world.” With that as 
his premise, he places oral history in a central 
position: “The nature of most existing records is to 
reflect zhe standpoint of authority. ... Witnesses 


can now also be called from the underclasses, the 


unprivileged, and the defeated....In so doing, 
oral history has radical implications for the social 
message of history as a whole.” 

Whether the readers agree that history should 
be aimed at social action or not, they will find 
Thompson making a convincing case for oral his- 
tory in elitist as well as the predictable, demotic 
subjects: political history as well as lives of op- 
pressed minorities; business and industry as well 
as laber; military and diplomatic as well as urban 
and family. For the orthodox historian, Thompson 


details example after example in which oral his- 


tory has shown that existing documentary records 
are both insufficient and misleading. 

Reminding us that reality is complex and many- 
sided, he also illustrates that a series of interviews 
with a wide selection of participants is particularly 
suited to capture this untidiness of the past. One of 
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his numerous examples is taken from projects that 
trace the development of scientific theory: only 
oral sources capture the dead ends, misunder- 
standings, accidental discoveries, and the setting 
of “acute rivalries.” Similarly, in labor history, it is 
the oral interviews that get beyond the heroics to 
“the more humdrum, confused reality and differ- 
ent standpoints within the rank and file.” 

For many, the newness of tape-recorded oral 
history makes it awkward to incorporate into tra- 
ditional methodology, but oral history per se is as 
old as history itself. Thompson takes the reader on 
a quotation-filled trip through the history of oral 
evidence, calling on Herodotus in the fifth century 
B.C., thence through Lucian, Bede, Voltaire, 
Marx, Engels, Henry Mayhew, Macaulay, H. H. 
Bancroft, Jules Michelet, and on into the twentieth 
century to Thompson’s favorite, Beatrice Webb. 
(Beatrice Webb also stars with present-day histo- 
rians in advice and counsel in the chapter on inter- 
viewing techniques.) Perhaps there is a social mes- 
sage in the fact that one who admits to a “‘socialist 
perspective” (p. x) has written this for all histo- 
rians, particularly the orthodox, the conservative, 
the elitist—Thompson’s adjectives for American 
historians; the irony is that this exposition on oral 
history, the most complete to date, may well has- 
ten the day when historiography, in a sublimely 
reactionary swing, will go back to the old method 
of relying on oral sources to reconstruct the past. 

WILLA BAUM 

AMELIA FRY 

Regional Oral History Office 
The Bancroft Library 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


STANLEY SOUTH. Method and Theory in Historical Ar- 
cheology. (Studies in Archeology.) New York: Aca- 
demic Press. 1977. Pp. xxiii, 345. $16.50. 


STANLEY SOUTH, editor. Research Strategies in Histori- 
cal Archeology. (Studies in Archeology.) New York: 
Academic Press. 1977. Pp. xxvii, 345. $19.50. 


The last several decades have seen the emergence 
of historical archeology, a new field that focuses on 
the archeology of sites that postdate the expansion 
of European populations after the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Since these sites were occupied by peoples of 
literate tradition, they are distinguished from pre- 
literate or prehistoric sites. Because of the time 
period it deals with, historical archeology uses in- 
formation and data that have traditionally been 
assigned to the realms of either history or anthro- 
pology. In Method and Theory in Historical Archeology, 
Stanley South does not dwell on the stormy court- 
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ship and marriage of these parent disciplines. He 
does, however, present some definitions on how 
the offspring should be reared. 

One of the developmental difficulties of histori- 
cal archeology is that its mixed heritage requires 
that practitioners be skilled in the use of history, 
rooted firmly as it is in the humanities, as well as 
anthropology, a social science. South’s book pres- 
ents a strong and persuasive argument that the 
methodology of historical archeology must rest on 
the scientific recovery and analysis of archeological 
material in order to elucidate the preserved pat- 
terning of human behavior responsible for and 
retrievable from the archeological record. As illus- 
tration, South defines several patterns of refuse 
disposal typical of the colonial period on the East- 
ern seaboard. Testing reveals that, for example, 
the British colonials who settled in this area during 
the eighteenth century exhibited a highly similar 
pattern irrespective of locality, site function, or 
class of occupants. This pattern, called the “ Caro- 
lina Pattern,” may be contrasted with other dis- 
posal patterns attributable to French-and-Indian- 
War sites belonging to the “Frontier Pattern” of 
disposal. 

It is conceivable that historians studying these 
periods may find these newly defined patterns of 
dubious significance in ordering and interpreting 
the tier of historic fact. South’s conclusions, how- 
ever, go well beyond the importance of these pat- 
terns per se. This book, as well as a companion 
anthology of historic site studies, Research Strategies 
in Historical Archeology, edited by South, reveal that 
many aspects of human behavior in the past may 
never appear in the literate record. Such behavior 
was the result of unarticulated and/or even uncon- 
scious adherence to culturally determined values 
and beliefs translated into things and events. If this 
proposition is correct, and these books present 
convincing evidence that it is, then historians 
should note that it calls into question two widely 
held assumptions. These are: (1) the literate rec- 
ord reposited in books and documents contains the 
best evidence for understanding the past; and (2) 
the surviving artifactual record of the past is, 
therefore, of dubious use for historians in their 
pursuit of historical understanding. Indeed, South 
and his colleagues demonstrate that artifactual 
evidence can reveal significant information con- 
cerning both the facts of history and the historic 
process and that this information is often not avail- 
able in the literate record. 

Historians should be warned that these books 
are weighted with the details of archeology. An- 
thropologists will be disappointed at the severe 
regional bias of this book. And readers of any 
academic preference will probably agree that the 
diagrams meant to be “heuristic devices” and la- 
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beled “chicken chart,” “pig chart,’ and so on 
might have been more aptly included under the 
common label “corn chart.” 

These criticisms aside, Method and Theory in His- 
torical Archeology is a landmark book. The in- 
troductory chapter should be required reading for 
those interested in the theory of historical archeol- 
ogy and its relationship to history and anthropol- 
ogy. The well-illustrated chapters that follow sys- 
tematically define and test the proposed Carolina 
and Frontier Patterns of refuse disposal. The chap- 
ter exploring analytical techniques examines both 
kitchen artifact patterns and material inventory 
patterns and includes an insightful summarizing 
essay, ‘“The Flax Hackle Example.” The following 
chapters discuss the importance of quantification 
in pattern recognition as well as methodological 
considerations in collecting empirical data in the 
field. A final chapter on the archeologist’s respon- 
sibilities in cultural resource management is well 
done but belongs in another book. 

Research Strategies in Historical Archeology, edited 
by Stanley South, is dedicated to “those who reli- 
giously believe that the archeological record re- 
veals far more than merely what happened, when 
and to whom.” Indeed, the twelve studies collected 
in this book illustrate that this possibility has al- 
ready become a reality. As perhaps the most ex- 
citing example, we can turn to the fine study by 
Kenneth E. Lewis “Sampling the Archeological 
Frontier: Regional Models and Component Anal- 
ysis.” By placing his examination of the archeol- 
ogy of the site of Camden on the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Carolina frontier in a theoretical context, he 
examines the concept of frontiers, thus revealing a 
specific process of sociocultural adaptation by col- 
onizing societies to frontier situations. This per- 
spective moves us a long way from the repetitive 
idiosyncratical understanding of particular fron- 
tiers to understanding the frontier process. 

These two books are significant. They not only 
illustrate the best of interdisciplinary research, but 
also show that it produces substantive results. Per- 
haps more importantly, they illustrate that the 
whole of history is more than the sum of its docu- 
ments and artifacts. 

CHARLES E. CLELAND 
Michigan State University 


C. R. BOXER. The Church Militant and Iberian Expan- 
sion, 1440-1770. (Johns Hopkins Symposia in Com- 
parative History, number 10.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 148. $9.50. 


This slim book consists of four lectures delivered at 
Johns Hopkins University and published with ad- 
ditional notes. The subject is huge, requiring a 
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team of experts and several volumes for adequate 
treatment, but C. R. Boxer confines himself to 
only a few aspects of a vast process. 

With his usual synthesizing skill Boxer vaults 
the centuries and wanders about from Mexico to 
Africa, India, and China and back again. An effec- 
tive opening chapter on race relations exposes a 
key weakness of Iberian missionary efforts: the 
failure to train an indigenous clergy. The chapter 
closes with some crisp pages on the Vatican’s fail- 
ure to condemn African slavery and concludes that 
the papal contribution to the antislavery move- 
ment “was precisely nil before the year 1839” (p. 
36). 

At the end of the book there are eighteen pages 
of valuable notes (indexed by author) that display 
Boxer’s usual meticulous care with bibliographical 
references. Concern with bibliography, however, 
becomes obtrusive in the rather disappointing 
chapter entitled “Cultural Interactions,” which 
lists books printed in the missions in foreign lan- 
guages (pp. 41-45) and missionary writings de- 
voted to foreign cultures (pp. 45-49), but closes 
with a piquant paragraph on how the Jesuits pre- 
sented, to Chinese readers, an idealized picture of 
Europe where there had been neither a Reforma- 
tion nor religious wars. 

A chapter on “Organizational Problems” treats 
a selection of familiar topics, beginning with inter- 
nal quarrels involving the regular and secular 
clergy, in which I would support the conclusion 
that “on the whole the Jesuits did have higher 
standards and were often more self-sacrificing 
than their colleagues in the other orders” (p. 69). 
A section on frontier missions indicates that these 
were, in various regions, ‘‘the mainstay of colonial 
rule” and “far cheaper and more effective than 
large and costly garrisons” (p. 75). Boxer then 
examines the problems of Padroado and Patron- 
ato, and ends the chapter with well-known mate- 
rial on the Inquisition. 

The final chapter attempts the difficult task of 
assessing the long-range impact of Spanish and 
Portuguese missionary efforts in all areas, from 
Peru to Japan. Except in the Americas, and per- 
haps the Philippines, the end result of centuries of 
effort has been, it seems to me, exiguous. The issue 
of syncretism needs sharper handling than it gets 
here. Syncretism often works against Christianity 
since other religions, such as Hinduism, can incor- 
porate Christian elements without changing in 
character, while Christianity cannot accommodate 
religicus beliefs from other faiths. 

After three centuries “Christian” Goa was still 
passing laws preventing “Christians” from engag- 
ing in pagan practices and four centuries of per- 
secution have not erased African religions from 
Brazil. Quite the contrary: black Brazilians are 
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now converting white Christians to pagan Yoru- 
ban candomblé! 
T. BENTLEY DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


PETER KARSTEN. Law, Soldiers, and Combat. (Contri- 
butions in Legal Studies, number 3.) ‘Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xviii, 204. 


$15.95. i 


Peter Karsten’s serious, even intense, effort to par- 
tially unravel and resolve the complicated, trouble- 
some issue of war crimes comes in three phases. 
The first, a short essay, is designed to show how 
the “laws of war” evolved. The second, the heart of 
the book, is an attempt to determine the reasons 
for noncompliance with these laws. The third, con- 
sisting of personal conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, is designed to reduce the likelihood of future 
violations. 

Karsten divides his reasons for noncompliance 
into two groups. One consists of “values and atti- 
tudes” brought by individuals into the armed 
forces and is subdivided into “‘character and per- 
sonality traits,” ‘‘ethnocentricity,” and “ideologi- 
cal proclivities.” The other—factors related to the 
military itself—is broken down into combat envi- 
ronments, leadership, and the nature of certain 
weaponry. Within these broad categories, Karsten 
finds place for the recognized flaws of societies and 
mankind that lead to war crimes. 

Law, Soldiers, and Combat is a step in the right 
direction, but it falls well short of Karsten’s objec- 
tives. His approach is overly simplistic, somewhat 
emotional, and clearly idealistic, whereas his ob- 
jectives still call for penetrating and balanced ex- 
cursions into such divergent fields as sociology, 
psychology, law, power politics, and statecraft, 
some of which do not easily lend themselves to 
historical methodology. They also call for compre- 
hensive familiarity with military environments, 
past and present, both in and out of combat, some- 
thing rarely attained by even the most experienced 
soldiers and probably beyond the strictly aca- 
demic reach. Moreover, Karsten’s use of the first 
person, his often confusing use of examples—a 
significantly disproportionate number are drawn 
from the U.S. side of the Vietnam conflict, for 
example—together with his preference for an out- 
dated translation of Clausewitz and his bed-of- 
Procrustes approach to such things as the Waffen 
SS and the term “carpet bombing” tend to weaken 
his argument and undermine his credibility. In- 
deed, his overall tone fosters the impression that 
Karsten is as much the missionary as the scholar, 
writing to convert as well as to inform. 

This is not to say that Law, Soldiers, and Combat is 
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without significant value. Serious studies of this 
timely and timeless topic inherently deserve seri- 
ous study. Also, some of his contributions are wor- 
thy of special recognition: his emphasis on the 
responsibility of those up the chain of command 
who fail to actively prevent such crimes and then 
cover up the results of their failure; his argument 
-that acts of terrorism which injure the innocent 
qualify as war crimes; his reinforcement of the 
argument, oft repeated but seldom heeded, that 
war crimes are impractical because they are coun- 
terproductive; and his compelling emphasis on 
giving soldiers entering combat a clear under- 
standing of their obligations and options toward 
potential victims of war crimes. 
Taken in perspective, Law, Soldiers, and Combat is 
well worth the reading. 
PHILIP M. FLAMMER 
Brigham Young University 


HEINRICH AUGUST WINKLER. Revolution, Staat, Fa- 
schismus: Zur Revision des Historischen Materialismus. 
(Kleine Vandenhoeck-Reihe, number 1440.) Göt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 1978. Pp. 159- 
DM 13.80. 


Revolution, Staat, Faschismus consists of three essays, 
linked by a common concern with the limitations 
and usefulness of Marxist categories and insights 
for historical scholarship. The emphasis through- 
out is on the limitations of Marxism. In the first 
two essays, Heinrich August Winkler outlines the 
views of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels on revo- 
lution and the state and subjects them to a critique 
based on recent scholarship. In the third essay a 
similar process is followed for the views of the 
German New Left on fascism. In each case, Marx- 
ism is found to lead to serious errors and mis- 
conceptions. Marx and Engels, however, appear as 
perceptive observers of the developments of their 
time. Although concerned with construction of a 
comprehensive theory that would explain seem- 
ingly unconnected events, Marx and Engels re- 
mained quite flexible in their efforts to understand 
and interpret events. Winkler finds the New Left, 
by way of contrast, determined to make fact fit 
theory. 

Of the essays, the third on the New Left theories 
of fascism is the longest and the most valuable. If it 
offers more than the first two, it is because it goes 
beyond an exposition and criticism of New Left 
theories concerning fascism to offer a detailed, 
thoughtful consideration of the phenomenon of 
fascism itself. Winkler provides a convincing anal- 
ysis of German National Socialism in response to 
three questions that he considers crucial to an 
understanding of fascism: (1) what, in particular, 
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caused certain capitalist societies to turn to fas- 
cism while others maintained their liberal-demo- 
cratic institutions; (2) what was the specific con- 
tent of fascist policy and by what factors was it 
determined; and (3) what is the historical place of 
fascism and its relationship to governmental sys- 
tems contemporary with it. Because New Left the- 
orists cannot satisfactorily answer any of the above 
questions, Winkler finds their work largely with- 
out merit. 

Like most collections of essays, Revolution, Staat, 
Faschismus is only the sum of its parts. The essays 
address a common topic; each is a thoughtful and 
enlightening case study. What the book lacks, 
however, is asummary essay that would develop in 
more general terms the limitations and the useful- 
ness of Marxism for historians. 

Criticisms aside, the book poses important ques- 
tions in an interesting and lucid manner. Anyone 
interested in the views of Marx and Engels on 
revolution and the state or in the problems of 
defining and explaining fascism will find the essays 
worth reading. If Winkler ultimately demonstrates 
the pitfalls of Marxism more effectively than its 
potential, he nevertheless encourages historians to 
re-examine the legacy and to take full advantage of 
the potential. 

MICHAEL RICHARDS 
Sweet Briar College 


ANTHONY JAMES JOES. Fascism in the Contemporary 
World: Ideology, Evolution, Resurgence. Foreword by 
A. JAMES GREGOR. (Westview Special Studies.) 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 238. 
Cloth $17.50, paper $8.50. 


The thesis of this book is that fascist regimes are’ 
essentially developmental, statist, nationalist, elit- 
ist, and authoritarian. Therefore, most Third 
World military regimes bear strong resemblances 
to fascist Italy, which becomes the universal model 
for fascism in the developing world. Underlying 
this curious vision of universal and omnipresent 
fascism is the notion that fascism is not a rightist 
movement but is rather a revolutionary, national- 
ist, modernizing ideology, far more relevant to the 
Third World than Marxist ideologies. Anthony 
James Joes devotes large parts of his rather short 
work to extraneous and unoriginal attacks on 
Marxism, as though the Cold War might be won 
within the covers of his book. (Only rarely these 
days does one have the pleasure of seeing the term 
“erypto-communist” used.) 

To arrive at his conclusions the author creates 
an extremely simplistic and tendentious rendition 
of Italian history and of Mussolini’s career in 
which the Socialist Party is pictured as destroying 
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any chance of reasonable democratic development 
by an absurd insistence on revolution in 1919 and 
1920. Mussolini emerges as a well intentioned, rad- 
ical, developmental nationalist who simply could 
not accept the foolish policies of the Socialists and 
led a movement of healthy national resurgence, 
which was allied to but not dominated by the 
conservative right, until mysteriously in 1938 
things began to go wrong. Joes’s book verges on 
the neofascist in its rehabilitation of Mussolini 
and, although Renzo De Felice’s works on Mus- 
solini are mentioned in the bibliography, there is 
no indication that they were used, much less un- 
derstood. Nor, for that matter, were non-English 
sources used in anything but translation, greatly 
limiting the scope of the research. 

The second part of the book traces the similar- 
ities between Italy and the Third World. The fact 
that Italy was culturally quite diverse and in- 
finitely more developed economically does not 
bother the author, who is determined to bring 
Italian fascism into the same historical context as 
Third World militarism. Italy’s drive for economic 
modernization, her incomplete national in- 
tegraticn, and the unsuccessful experimentation 
with Western-style political institutions are seen as 
the bridge linking the Italian and modern non- 
Western experiences. Indiscriminately, Nkrumah, 
Perón, Nasser, the Japanese military (fascist be- 
fore the term was invented according to Joes), and 
the Brazilian generals (not Vargas) are brought 
into this conceptual framework, which the author 
even feels might be extended to the Soviet Union. 
For Joes the political spectrum is a circle in which 
the extremes of right and left are separated by “the 
thickness of a prison wall.” 

This is history reduced to anticommunist propa- 
ganda. Its general thesis is unconvincing and bor- 
ders on fascist apologetics, but perhaps its major 
fault is the failure to distinguish between military 
and fascist regimes. This failure, coupled with the 
notion of fascism as a nonrightist movement, so 
universalizes the concept that it loses all meaning. 

ALEXANDER DE GRAND 
Roosevelt University 


GER VAN ROON. Europa und die Dritte Weli: Die Ge- 
schichte ihrer Beziehungen vom Beginn der Kolonialzeit 
bis zur Gegenwart. Translated from Dutch by MARGA 
BAUMER. (Beck’sche Schwarze Reihe, number 
171.) Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck. 1978. Pp. 216. 
DM 19.80. 


To attempt, as Ger van Roon does in this volume, 
a history of the relationship between Europe and 
the Third World since the beginning of the colo- 
nial period in two hundred pages is an extraordi- 
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narily difficult undertaking, even though the book 
is clearly intended for the general reader. Despite 
several important strengths, van Roon does not 
entirely succeed. 

The author writes with a straightforward, clear 
style, largely uncluttered by the jargon of social 
science and Marxist theory. He tries very hard to 
take a world perspective and to avoid ‘‘Eu- 
rocentrism.” In this, however, lies the source of the 
book’s greatest weakness: its disjointed organiza- 
tion and lack of a real underlying conceptual struc- 
ture. In renouncing an explanation of imperialism 
based primarily on developments in Europe in a 
book about the relationship between Europe and a 
Third World largely defined by the historical ex- 
perience of European imperialism, van Roon 
works himself into a contradiction. His solution is 
to divide the bulk of his book, after a cursory 
section on theories of imperialism, into chapters 
covering Europe’s relations with particular areas 
(Latin America, Africa, and so on). In the dis- 
cussion of each area, a surprisingly large amount 
of factual material is loosely distributed around 
one or two explanatory theories prominent in the 
literature on the region (for example, dependency 
theory in Latin America), but neither the regions 
nor the theories associated with them are related 
to the other chapters. The book thus becomes a 
compilation of bits of information on imperialism 
without much to connect them. Van Roon refers to 
international economic crises as turning points in 
imperial history, but he does not build a consistent 
explanatory structure around them, presumably 
because it would be too Eurocentric. His use of 
historical stages to provide organization fails be- 
cause the stage models are not consistent through- 
out the book. 

The brevity of the book leads, unavoidably, to a 
tendency to formulate explanations in unqualified 
terms without supporting or developing them ade- 
quately. In most cases, where the explanations are 
not original, the excellent notes refer the reader to 
fuller presentations. In the case, however, of van 
Roon’s own very interesting view, advanced in 
chapter eight, of the relationship between decolo- 
nization and European integration, a more com- 
plete discussion would have been desirable. 

This is, therefore, neither a major scholarly con- 
tribution nor a useful textbook, but it is entirely 
adequate for the general reader interested in the 
subject. 

WOODRUFF D. SMITH 
University of Texas, 
San Antonia 


ANDREW C. HESS. The Forgotten Frontier: A History of 
the Stxteenth-Century Ibero-African Frontier. (Pub- 
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lications of the Center for Middle Raster Studies, 
number 10.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1978. Pp. xiv, 278. $24.00. 


This important book deals with a part of the world 
and a period of history unfamiliar to most histo- 
rians except as perceived by Fernand Braudel in 
his monumental The Medilerranean and the Mediter- 
ranean World in the Age of Philip II. The author of 
this volume makes it abundantly clear, moreover, 
that Braudel’s vision of this section of the Mediter- 
ranean leaves much to be desired in a number of 
respects. 

Andrew C. Hess begins with four introductory 
chapters that sketch the nature of North African 
society as it developed from the fifteenth century 
until 1520 as a frontier area between a militant, 
expanding Iberia and a disorganized but resistant 
Islarnic world. His middle chapters are devoted to 
Ottoman expansion by sea from the east into Trip- 
oli, Tunisia, and Algeria, which unfolded while a 
more traditional Sa’adian dynasty was revitalizing 
Morocco in the face of strong Spanish and Portu- 
guese pressures. The sixty-year struggle that en- 
sued in North Africa lasted down to about 1580, 
when the tempo of war between the Habsburg and 
Ottoman Empires slacked off. The succeeding half 
century is dealt with in final chapters that describe 
how native North African Muslims were able to 
modify Istanbul’s control of their society while 
continuing to resist Iberian encroachment— creat- 
ing in the process a unique Islamic civilization of 
their own. Hess also shows a Spain that was at the 
same time expelling its last Moriscos and entering 
the modern world with a civilization opposed to 
most of what its Maghrebi neighbors and its 
former Moorish inhabitants held most dear. 

Throughout this work Hess emphasizes the dis- 
tinctiveness of North African culture during this 
period, which separated its society from that of 
Christian Iberia and Western Europe in general. 
Hess also makes it clear that late sixteenth-century 
Islamic society in both Algeria and Morocco was 
vital and expansive in many of its cultural manifes- 
tations. If one finds his arguments persuasive, as I 
do, one must avoid being overwhelmed by Brau- 
del’s charts, graphs, and statistics, so dear to the 
Annales school. One should, instead, be willing to 
modify the latter’s unitary vision of the sixteenth- 
century Mediterranean and substitute a vision of 
two clashing, discordant, and different civ- 
ilizations emerging on this long-forgotten but vital 
Ibero-African frontier. 


ARCHIBALD R. LEWIS 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 
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JAMES W. CORTADA. Two Nations over Time: Spain and 
the United States, 1776-1977. (Contributions in 
American History, number 74.) Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 305. $22.95. 


The subtitle of Two Nations over Time: Spain and the 
United States, 1776-1977, summarizes the content of 
the book very well. James W. Cortada illustrates in 
detail the vicissitudes, fluctuations, and variations 
of the relations Spain was forced to maintain, from 
the last part of the eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent, with the nation that had emerged as a result of 
the American Revolution and that would later 
become “el Coloso del Norte.” Two Nations over 
Time fills the vacuum that previous studies had left 
concerning the political and diplomatic relations 
between Spain and the United States during the 
last part of the eighteenth century and throughout 
all of the nineteenth century. 

Since the beginning of the American Revolution 
Spain had become a great barrier in the territorial 
expansion of the United States that did not end 
until October 1898, although “by 1820 the United 
States had more than doubled the size of its ter- 
ritory, and mostly at Spain’s expense” (p. 19). 

Cortada’s book consists of a brief preface, four- 
teen chapters, a conclusion, two appendixes 
(“Spanish Envoys to the United States” and 
“American Envoys to Spain”), and an extensive 
bibliographic essay (pp. 284-98). Although Two 
Nations over Time is “a summary, it is also directed 
to scholars who may want an introduction to the 
subject” (p. ix). 

Cortada’s work is meticulous, dense, motley, 
and sometimes prolix, because, in his eagerness to 
present each chapter as an independent unit, the 
author sometimes repeats what he has already 
stated. On the whole, however, Cortada’s book is 
an exhaustive and excellent piece of work. The 
gratitude expressed to various professors, the two 
chapters dedicated to cultural relations (chap. 8, 
“A Century of Cultural Relations,” and chap. 14, 
“Recent Cultural Relations”), and the two appen- 
dixes previously mentioned cause one to believe 
that this work was originally presented as a doc- 
toral dissertation. 

Even though, in the preface, the author thank- 
fully mentions the collaboration given by the staff 
of the Archivo Histórico Nacional and of the 
Biblioteca Nacional de. Madrid, he does not seem 
to have dealt with original documents. His refer- 
ences are mainly based on studies or opinions of 
other authors. He cites original documents, in 
English as well as in Spanish, from the beginning 
of chapter twelve, when he studies the relations 
between Spain and the United States at the start of 
the Spanish Civil War. 
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Perhaps because of this lack of original sources, 
the exposition of the Spanish contribution to the 
independence of the United States does not seem 
totally okjective; Cortada repeats more or less 
what has been said by other American historians. 

Nevertheless, Cortada is to be congratulated. 
Two Nations over Time is a fundamentally important 
contribution to the history of Spanish-American 
relations. 

ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ Y FERNANDEZ 
Eastern College, ` 
Saint Davids, Pennsylvania 


WILLIAM ROGER LOUIS. Imperialism at Bay: The United 
States anc the Decolonization of the British Empire, 
1941-1945. New York: Oxford University Press. 


1978. Pp. xiv, 594. $19.95. 


Anglo-American relations in the twentieth century 
have more often been veiled than examined be- 
cause of a mutual suspicion that nakedness would 
prove embarrassing. William Roger Louis’s 
book—wrongly subtitled, since it deals not with 
decolonization but with the undermining of the 
British imperial structure—confirms how right 
people Fave been to think so. World War II con- 
fronted “the cousins” (as the Americans are still 
jocularly classified among British bureaucrats) 
with ideological dilemma as well as with military 
conflict. One inescapable fact of international life 
was their alliance with the British empire, escape 
from which was the necessary prelude to their own 
national existence and dignity. They had to put 
their systems suddenly into reverse. They did not 
enjoy the experience. 

Churchill and his men were determined that the 
empire should survive: otherwise, why fight at all? 
Roosevelt and his advisers hoped that it would not. 
The American hope prevailed over the British de- 
termination, for the United States is still around 
and the British empire is not. In this fine and 
fascinating book, Louis examines the wartime ar- 
chives to discover how this development came 
about. 

The outcome surprised everyone. Neither the 
Americans nor anyone else, Louis rightly insists, 
foresaw the speed of imperial downfall. But the 
themes of the Atlantic Charter (August 1941) and 
their widespread acceptance spotlighted the entire 
colonial issue. The British colonial office, pressed 
to justify itself, found that its previous policy decla- 
rations were, as Harold Macmillan himself admit- 
ted, “scrappy, obscure, and jejune.” Although 
British officialdom continued to think that Roose- 
velt’s views were half-baked—as Louis agrees (p. 
150)—by 1942 Washington had decided that the 
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age of imperialism was ended and had projected 
the idea of a timetable for its dissolution. The 
gloomy complaints of British Ambassador Halifax 
concerning “those Jeffersonian forms so dear to 
the American heart” and his quite accurate obser- 
vation, with which Louis concurs, that the British 
tend to proceed from the particular to the general, 
“but the Americans do just the opposite,” were 
beside any point that mattered. Gladwyn Jebb 
from the British Foreign Office predicted that the 
American stance would encourage the nefarious 
notion that the hope for the future lay in a great 
multiplication of small national sovereignties. The 
British official view was, and remained, that inde- 
pendence was a political catchword that had no 
real meaning apart from economics. Was it really 
intended that every island in the West Indies and 
in such unviable places as the Seychelles should be 
independent? 

Yes it was. Roosevelt’s trip to Casablanca, 
routed via Britain’s colony of Gambia, hardened 
the president’s views—‘‘fifty cents a day for labor, 
the most horrible thing I have ever seen in my 
life!” He was convinced that the colonial system 
bred war (p. 225). At Cairo in December 1943, the 
Foreign Office prepared a case thoroughly to put 
before FDR, but, remarks Louis, “unfortunately 
for the British, the President preferred to consult 
the Chinese” (p. 278). Meanwhile, the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff incubated cheerfully imperialist 
views in regard to the future of the Pacific and by 
July 1944 concluded that the British empire had 
already ceased to exist.as a land power (p. 377). 

The continuing American insistence that colo- 
nies should be put under trusteeship as a prelimi- 
nary to independence forced the British to pro- 
duce, in December 1944, a state paper entitled 
“International Aspects of Colonial Policy.” They 
had not considered this issue in happy, prewar 
days. Churchill did not read the paper; he in- 
formed Anthony Eden that “Hands off the British 
Empire is our maxim, and it must not be weak- 
ened or smirched to please sobstuff merchants at 
home or foreigners of any hue” (p. 433). But no 
Colonial Office man accompanied him to Yalta in 
February 1945, where he found himself “put in the 
dock and asked to justify our right to live in a 
world we have tried to save” (p. 458). It was at 
Yalta, as Louis stresses, that the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations was conceived. 

Louis’s book, as full of wit and insight as it is of 
information, will instruct every modern hisorian. 
It needs a sequel, as 1945 is no proper terminus for 
this strange story. May the author soon provide 
one. 

A. P. THORNTON 
University of Toronto 
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.THOMAS B. LARSON. Soviel-American Rivalry. New 
York: W. W. Norton. 1978. Pp. xii, 308. $13.95. 


As the Carter administration seeks haltingly to 
stabilize its own version of detente with Moscow, a 
cool look at the strategic context of Soviet-Ameri- 
can competition since World War II can place 
Washington’s current concerns in a salutary per- 
spective. In surveying this context, Thomas B. 
Larson is determined to shed his “national skin” 
and examine the rivalry dispassionately. He 
largely succeeds. 

His level-headed treatment of the Soviet and 
American political systems avoids the usual pit- 
falls of popular, and much academic, discourse, 
but he rightly stresses the primacy of the economic 
order. In assessing the current stage of the Soviet 
economy, he often counters prevailing opinion. 
The enormous lag in Soviet agriculture, he insists, 
cannot be attributed mainly to its. collectivist na- 
ture, and he emphasizes the substantial improve- 
ment in the standard of living and the narrowing of 
income differentials since Stalin’s death, factors 
too often neglected in assessments of Soviet stabil- 
ity and the degree of its popular support. 

Military competition is less important in the 
long run than economic rivalry. Larson’s analysis 
of neither the strategic arms race nor the recent 
rapid growth of conventional forces will provide 
any sustenance to alarmists. Since neither side can 
win an arms race, the military competition will in 
effect be stymied. 

More broadly controversial is the author’s over- 
all economic projection: the Soviet economy will 
continue to grow more rapidly than the American 
and by the end of the century achieve a gross 
product comparable to the American. Other fu- 
turologists will disagree, but the assertion itself 
should inspire to a second and third look those 
analysts and propagandists who constantly harp 
on the failures and intrinsic weaknesses of the 
Soviet economy and take a most benign view of 
America’s economic future. 

The author is most refreshingly sane in his treat- 
ment of the ideological conflict, an area in which 
the roots of cultural bias are deepest and the after- 
glow of the Cold War most luminous. The seman- 
tics of “freedom” and “democracy” on both sides 
of the ideological divide is given even-handed 
treatment, and the struggle between “total- 
itarianism” and “imperialism” is fairly put as a 
contest of epithets more surcharged with feeling 
than meaning. He pauses to note the anachronistic 
retention of “totalitarian” and “terror” in the 
American right-wing vocabulary as a useful tool 
for separating Moscow from the dictatorships 
Washington finds it expedient to support. 

Clear as he is here, I find some mild semantic 
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confusion in his final chapter on Soviet aims and 
prospects. Lower-case “communism” (as in 
“sweep toward communism” or “the link between 
communism and...underdevelopment’”’) ap- 
pears to mean one thing, upper-case Communism 
another (“Communist successes,” “Communist 
appeal,” “Communist potential”). Such phrases 
as “Marxist-Leninist rule” and “Communist or 
quasi-Communist rule” are even more confusing. 
In a survey of this scope some aspects of the 
competition must be given cursory treatment. Lar- 
son devotes only a few paragraphs each to Mos- 
cow’s support of national liberation movements, to 
scientific research, and to intelligence and political 
action operations. These deserve further analysis 
by “the man from Mars” approach, as do the 
institutional mechanisms that Washington and 
Moscow have at their disposal for taking action 
abroad. 
HARRY ROSITZKE 
Middleburg, Virginia 


ALEX ROLAND. Underwater Warfare in the Age of Sail. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xvii, 237. $16.50. 


Military and naval history are often attacked by 
slabminded historians possessed of a zealous and 
narrow sense of propriety. Too often these histo- 
rians lump scholarly research on systematic blood- 
letting under the pejorative of ‘‘warmongering”’ 
and dismiss it out of hand. Alex Roland’s work 
defies the pious hypocrisy of these members of our 
profession. To be sure, Roland deals with war and 
death, but his is a history of ideas—ideas of the 
mine and the submersible. It is also more. It is a 
history of technics, a treatise on human nature, 
and a respectable piece of analysis. This is re- 
flected in the author’s statement that “underwater 
warfare ... mirrored almost perfectly the ‘rapid 
transformations of science, technics, law and mo- 
rality in the three centuries of its gestation” (p. 4). 

Cornelius Drebbel, Robert Boyle, Denis Papin, 
David Bushnell, Robert Fulton, Samuel Colt, and 
Matthew Fortaine Maury are the “Davids” whose 
achievements Roland selected to examine. He has 
given us a balanced view of these men, their prob- 
lems, and their creations and a minor disappoint- 
ment in ignoring the work of Johnson, Shuldam, 
Cervo, and Villero. 

In dealing with Drebbel, Roland shows how 
early technics, science, and magic were poorly de- 
fined in the eyes of authority. He explains the 
moral conflict within kings over the “weapons of 
the Devil” and the ignorance of royalty’s military 
advisors. This poor definition, conflict, and igno- 
rance prevented many of Roland’s inventors from 
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perfecting their ideas. Two important attitudes of 
the Enlightenment are treated in this work. One 
was Europe’s rediscovery of war as an instrument 
of policy. The other was the decline of the concept 
of weapons of the Devil. Neither was the fruit of 
military minds. 

Robert Fulton’s prescription for the military, his 
genius, and his failings are evaluated. Fulton un- 
derstood that the military had to do two things to 
make underwater warfare effective: accept the 
mode of fighting; and train in the use of the mode. 
‘‘Systematize,” Roland says, was Fulton’s unflag- 
ging martial advice. When the military accepted 
this urging, underwater warfare became effective 
in battle. In a brief and notable paragraph Roland 
evaluates Fulton, Samuel Colt, and their experi- 
ences in promoting this way of war. Both, he 
claims, were secretive, tactless, and boastful. Hos- 
tile military authorities, rotating functionaries in 
government office, and shoddy treatment by both 
impeded the two inventors. The brutal realities of 
the Civil War eliminated this conflict between the 
inventors and government and introduced effective 
subsurface war. 

In his treatment of the evidence Roland is bold, 
is unafraid of making educated guesses, and eval- 
uates his sources. He displays his judgment in 
examining the sketchy record of David Bushnell’s 
sojourn in France after the American Revolution. 
Too, he suggests that Matthew F. Maury had 
more complete knowledge of this mode of fighting 
than his papers suggest. This is a reasonable sur- 
mise to one familiar with the contemporary evi- 
dence. i 

In his conclusion Roland opts for the principle of 
continuous evolution rather than independent in- 
vention as the source and sustenance of this mode 
of combat. He also sets out a list of the objections 
military men posed to this style of fighting. This 
little passage should be read by those who doubt 
the value of thinking to the military. 

This is a survey of the important progenitors of 
submarine warfare and an explanation of their 
efforts as intellectual and technological activities. 
Despite his grating insistence on referring to these 
men as “Davids” and a narrow selection of graph- 
ics, Roland has produced a valuable work. He has 
a broad view of his subject, command of a formi- 
dable vocabulary, and scholarly audacity. He has 
given us a sound piece of scholarship illuminated 
by clear perceptions and a trace of brilliance. For 
scholars of history, ideas, and technology this work 
has merit. It should be read by naval officers and 
government functionaries. It reflects decided 
promise on the author’s part. 

LAWRENCE C. ALLIN 
Uniwersity of Maine, 
Orono 
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ROBERT P. MULTHAUF. Neptune’s Gift: A History of 
Common Salt. (Johns Hopkins Studies in the His- 
tory of Technology, New Series, number 2.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xviii, 325. $22.50. i 


To find an uncommon history of a common thing 
is rare. But such has been this reader’s experience 
with Neptune's Gift: A History of Common Sali. Robert 
P. Multhauf has succeeded in making manifest the 
varied and protean aspects of his mundane subject 
matter succinctly and authoritatively. 

With such a subject matter, it would have been 
possible for the author to discipline the reader with 
a blow-by-blow description of interminable varia- 
tions on how to extract salt from natural forma- 
tions; or to immolate the reader with the infinitely 
many ways that the monographic zealot devises to 
describe the minutiae of the relations among a 
taxable staple and government finances; or to bury 
the reader with the fine particles of a dusty anti- 
quarianism. The author elected to narrate the ` 
story from a number of viewpoints, however, each 
of which has its own validity, and each of which 
“carries a particular theme from the distant to the 
immediate past in a comprehensive way” (p. xvi). 
That the reader perceives a unity among these 
several viewpoints is because the author has shown 
a judicious care (and what most certainly must 
have been a fair amount of painful ruthlessness) in 
pruning away all matter but that which is not only 
relevant but immediate to the viewpoint in hand. 
(Just how much must have been pruned away is 
suggested by the thirty-four pages of bibliography 


. and the many credits to libraries both here and in 


Europe.) That these several viewpoints of the au- 
thor should overlap, not with repetition but with 
successive illumination, is evidence of the care 
shown in writing the book. 

The book is divided into two major divisions— 
the early history of salt, when its main importance 
was as an item to be taxed by someone and as an 
item in the diet of the consumer, and the more 
recent history, when salt is treated as a chemical 
and is conceived and applied to society’s needs 
within the matrix of a scientific theory. 

In the first division, salt production was an art 
and acraft, carried on by an agricultural society; it 
was an activity that produced trade and taxes and 
that created institutions of its own within that 
society. By the seventeenth century, these institu- 
tions were losing their local features and were 
acquiring the characteristic features they needed 
to play a role in the state that sustained them. By 
that time, saltmaking had gone beyond the stage of 
protoindustrialization, in which there was a mere 
multiplication of productive units, and was pass- 
ing into the stage where the major problem was 
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that of increasing the efficiency of the operation, 
with the appearance of special artisans, men like 
the Feuerkiinstlern, who sought to increase the out- 
put, while keeping the energy costs down. The 
approaching shadow of an energy crisis, the short- 
age of the basic fuel (wood), brought this first 
phase of salt production to a close. 

The second major division of the book deals with 
the age of salt as a chemical, when one turns to 
deep drilling, when many of the problems of using 
the relatively new fuel (coal) have been worked 
out, when the newer problems are the geological 
ones of where to find salt, and the chemical ones of 
how to obtain “good” rather than “bad” salt. As 
one enters the age of science one also acquires the 
ability to “transform” salt into other, and even 
new, chemicals; one is no longer at the beck and 
call of nature but increasingly can command na- 
ture so as to “create” a multiplicity of other, new 
chemicals from salt, one of the most primitive and 
readily available of all materials. The author ex- 
plores, and with ease, the current, ever-shifting 
relationship between salt production and that of 
its various progeny, some of which succeed in sur- 
passing their source in importance. As the author 
dryly points out in his final section, “Reflections,” 
all one needs for these transformations is energy. 
In this second division, the author elucidates with 
easy authority and simple clarity how salt, in its 
natural production and its scientific transforma- 
tions, has generated many scientific theories. Such 
theories have become the guides to the further uses 
of this most common of all chemicals. 

Neptune’s Gift is an excellent work, of importance 
to the generalist as well as to the specialist, and is 
deserving of a wide audience. The excellence car- 
ries into the details of the book—its many choice 
and rare illustrations, the full index that explicitly 
indicates the key passages, and the statistics that, 
without any pretensions at completeness or undue 
accuracy, provide the historian with ever-welcome 
indications of the significance of this universal sub- 
stance and of the industry associated with it. 

W. JAMES KING 
Texas A & M Unversity 


CHARLES W. JONES. Saint Nicholas of Myra, Bari, and 
Manhattan: Biography of a Legend. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 558. $28.00. 


In this book, the culmination of decades of interest 
and scholarly investigation, Charles W. Jones has 
set for himself an enormous task. N, as Jones calis 
his subject to distinguish between Bishop Nicholas 
of Myra and the legend that'grew up about him, 
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was both an exceptionally popular saint and one 
whose popularity was extraordinarily long lived. 
Thus, the materials of this study extend from the 
first mention of a church dedicated to N (Con- 
stantinople, 555) to his deletion from the new cal- 
endar of saints approved by Pope Paul VI (Febru- 
ary 14, 1969), from the earliest anonymous Greek 
record of an N miracle to Clement Moore’s A Visit 
from St. Nicholas, from Byzantine icons to the car- 
toons of Thomas Nast, from the apparently capti- 
vating melodies of the tenth-century N liturgy to 
Santa Claus Is Coming to Town. 

To bring order to this mass of materials and to 
relate these developing manifestations of N’s cult 
to broader historical changes, Jones has cast his 
work in the form of a biography, the “biography of 
a legend.” Adapting Shakespeare, he argues that 
legends, like men, have their seven ages, and he 
traces the life of N from his mute infancy (the 
period before his personality found verbal ex- 
pression) in Myra and Constantinople, through 
boyhood, adolescence, knighthood, maturity, and 
old age, to his senile second childhood in New 
York City. Not only does Jones see N’s personality 
changing with the passage of time, but he sees the 
ages of the legend corresponding in nature as well 
as in number to the ages of man. Thus, the adoles- 
cent N was “more fractious” than he had been in 
his puerile years (p. 119), and the mature N was a 
round-bellied member of the late medieval estab- 
lishment. In Jones’s interpretation, not only do the 
ages of man become ages of the legend, but the 
ages of the legend become epochs of Western cul- 
ture as well. N’s infancy, for example, corre- 
sponded to the nascence of Christian orthodoxy, 
his knighthood to the Crusades, and his old age to 
the Reformation. Jones brushes aside objections to 
this explicitly organic interpretation of a historical 
process, and the living quality of a legend offers 
some justification for his approach. Yet he allows 
his Shakespearean pattern to assume a normative 
rather than a merely illustrative function, and the 
readers who accept these ages as stages of both N 
and Western culture will probably also be those 
who agree with his conclusion that not only has 
history governed N, but indeed “N has governed 
history” (p. 369). 

After a lifetime as a respected and, in the most 
positive sense of the word, a “conventional” 
scholar, Charles Jones has written a most uncon- 
ventional book. Filled with literary and linguistic 
learning, it is a bold and very personal statement 
of his views regarding history and civilization and 
N’s place in their development. As such, it will find 
both devoted admirers and determined detractors. 

JOHN M. MCCULLOH 
Kansas State University 
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S. C. HUMFHREYS. Anthropology and the Greeks. (Inter- 
national Library of Anthropology.) Boston: Rout- 
ledge anc Kegan Paul. 1978. Pp. xi, 357. $20.00. 


This bock collects previously published articles 
and includes both an introduction providing an 
overview and some additional notes providing up- 
dating or revision. The arrangement is not random 
or chronological but articulates the pieces accord- 
ing to complementary themes (classics and an- 
thropology, economy and society, and societal 
structure) and elucidates the author’s own devel- 
opment. Not all of the works to date are included 
(for example, the essay on bastards in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies [1974] is missing), although a col- 
laborative effort by Momigliano on religious toler- 
ance and free speech is. And of course work contin- 
ues—the article “Public and Private Interests in 
Classical Athens” in Classical Journal [1977/78] 
clearly belongs to the present milieu. 

The took thus allows viewing whole the devel- 
oping ideas of a scholar who has so often insisted 
on studying ‘societies whole and whose favorite 
words include “holistic,” “system,” and “‘struc- 
ture.” S. C. Humphrey’s attempt to understand 
changing Greek (mostly Athenian) society by fo- 
cusing on its social institutions and the contexts of 
communication they permitted and the attitudes 
they reveal discloses much about her own methods 
of analysis, her own mentalité, and her own efforts 
to transcend the boundaries between disciplines. 
She herself becornes a valuable model for classi- 
cists who frequently think their interpretations are 
free from cultural and intellectual bias. But, as the 
essays, particularly those on Polanyi and Gernet, 
show, she tends to regress to a scholarly in- 
troversion in which she becomes fascinated with 
intellectual theories per se and generates opinions 
on scholars’ opinions about other scholars. One 
wonders at times whatever happened to the actual 
data from antiquity. 

The interpretative models used here produce a 
mixed return. Paradoxically, abstraction suppos- 
edly facilitates the highlighting of individual pecul- 
iarities, although it entails some evident disregard 
for field studies of individual sites or cultures. The 


absenze of names like Pitt-Rivers, Peristiany, | 


Campbell, and Bourdieu from the forty-two-page 
bibliography is symptomatic. Shrewd observations 
on ports of trade, on the functional flexibility of the 
Athenian “bank,” on kinship optionality and the 
limits of the prosopographical method for Greek 
history, and on Ringo tee-shirts, kalos vases, and 
the pottery trade coexist with an analysis of tran- 
scendence and social structure that often dismays 
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because it frequently forces data into patterns that 
do not do them individual justice. What Greek 
word, for example, covers the spectrum given the 
word “intellectual”? The author may herself have 
committed the modernist fallacy. Indeed, her de- 
scription of the intellectuals working to develop a 
new style of communication, general theories, and 
status-free discourse while standing outside the 
political arena makes them seem rather like 
Humphreys. But could not Pericles, friend of 
Anaxagoras and Pheidias (and even pointy- 
headed!), be considered an “intellectual” though 
he was hardly on the outside? 

Handling of poetic texts needs rethinking, and 
her treatment of Attic drama sets up categories 
that are too neat. Saying that drama was outside 
the scope of the democracy’s political institutions 
implies an anachronistic definition of politics in 
classical Athens. Statements like “drama left less 
to the imagination of the audience than earlier 
‘monodic or choral poetry” (p. 230) do not encour- 
age confidence in the model fostering them. Her 
accurate perception of kinship’s importance in 
drama conflicts with her claim for an impersonal 
style as dominant in public life: justifiable argu- 
ments for the tension between private and public 
need not diminish the force of personality and 
family in “politics.” Pericles may have been frank 
in more ways than one when he called his Athens a 
tyranny. Claims for’ growing political seculariza- 
tion must still accommodate the gods’ presence in 
the very oaths and inscriptions that sealed and 
codified public actions. 

It is not surprising to find the author finally 
searching for yet more variable and individual- 
aware models. But whether the models are con- 
vincing or not, the fresh approach of each piece 
here reveals innovative thinking; and Humph- 
reys’s proposals for archeological method, classical 
curricula, and their integration with comparative 
anthropological outlooks provide an important 
stimulus for keeping the Classics ever new. 

W. E. HIGGINS 
Center for Hellenic Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 


DONALD W. ENGELS. Alexander the Great and the Logis- 
tics of the Macedonian Army. Berkeley and Los. Ange- 
les: University of California Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 
194. $15.00. 


Historians have long been aware that the strategy 
and tactics of Alexander the Great were in large 
part dictated by the availability of supplies along 
his route. Given the scanty nature of the ancient 
evidence on the topic, it is hardly surprising that 
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until now there has been no comprehensive study 
of the logistics of Alexander’s army. Donald W. 
Engels displays a keen appreciation of the limita- 
tions of land transport in antiquity and the subsist- 
ence nature of ancient agriculture. By drawing 
extensively on modern geographical, archeologi- 
cal, and paleo-ecological research as well as ac- 
counts of early travelers, he has made skillful use of 
the limited ancient evidence. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine precisely 
the number of troops, camp followers, and animals 
that accompanied Alexander on his trek, but En- 
gels overcomes this problem by establishing a con- 
sumption rate as his starting point. This is the 
weight of food and water consumed per individual 
man and animal per day, based on the known 
nutritional requirements for each. He then deter- 
mines a carrying capability by estimating the 
weight that an individual man or animal could 
carry. It is the ratio between the consumption rate 
and the carrying capability that is the crucial ele- 
ment in this study. This ratio is expressed by a 
mathematical formula that permits adjustment for 
numbers, terrain, the availability of food and wa- 
ter, and other variables. Mathematics leads to the 
conclusion that any army solely dependent on men 
and animals for transportation cannot, no matter 
what its size, carry more than a four day supply of 
both food and water. By the fifth day they would 
have consumed all the supplies they had brought 
with them. These figures place Alexander’s prob- 
lem in sharp focus. 

With this as a starting point and concentrating 
on areas where logistics were of concern, Engels 
traces Alexander’s path from Macedonia to the 
Hydaspes and back to Babylon. He has fresh in- 
sight to offer on Alexander’s route, especially in 
the east, but his primary considerations are to 
determine how Alexander secured provisions and 
to show how the problem of supplying his forces 
affected the timing and direction of his move- 
ments. He concludes that wherever possible Alex- 
ander sought to secure provisions through the ad- 
vance surrender of local officials. Where this 
proved impossible, various other means were em- 
ployed, including taking hostages, establishing 
garrisons, dividing his army into smaller units, 
and especially securing intelligence on the area to 
be traversed. In a word, every movement of Alex- 
ander’s army, even the near disastrous crossing of 
the Gedrosian desert, was carefully planned with 
the availability of supplies uppermost in his mind. 

The author recognizes that much of what he has 
to say is hypothetical, and there are indeed many 
things with which one might take issue. Yet this 
should not obscure the fact that the method is 
sound and the research thorough. There are five 
appendixes and sixteen original maps. The proof- 
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reading has not been particularly careful, but oth- 

erwise this is an impressive doctoral dissertation. 
THOMAS KELLY 
University of Minnesota 


HINNERK BRUHNS. Caesar und die römische Oberschicht 
in den Jahren 49-44 v. Chr.: Untersuchungen zur Herr- 
schaftsetablierung im Bürgerkrieg. (Hypomnemata, 
number 53.) Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ru- 
precht. 1978. Pp. 199. DM 38. 


There is surely no more important task for the 
political historian than investigation of the origins 
and support of political power, particularly over- 
weening political power, such as that which leads 
to the downfall of previously existing institutions. 
Hinnerk Bruhns has done this with considerable 
success for the last years of Caesar’s career. In 
doing so he has not so much upset the general- 
izations of his predecessors (notably Sir Ronald 
Syme and Shackleton Bailey) as modified them. 
The results seem fairly persuasive and probably 
will require another study as detailed as this to 
shake: 

The method is primarily prosopographical. 
Bruhns examines the evidence for the attitude of 
each member of the ruling class, mostly senators of 
course, toward Caesar and the prospect of joining 
him or Pompey, or remaining neutral, for a time or 
throughout. The results are fairly impressive for 
leading members of the nobility, those who 
counted. Apart, however, from the incomplete 
documentation, one is a bit disturbed by Bruhns’s 
use of Cicero’s testimony, not as evidence about 
facts or the attitudes of individuals but as a means 
of checking the attitudes of groups against the 
propaganda of Caesar (and his opponents). Cicero 
was not only a single individual, and as a novus 
homo not really typical of the ruling class, but a 
man notoriously given to wishful thinking. One 
supposes that no historian of modern times would 
accept so slender an authority by itself. Naturally, 
however, this is not only the usual making of bricks 
without straw, necessarily characteristic of the 
work of historians of antiquity; it is part of the 
epistemological problem, posed to all historians, of 
trying to determine objective truth about attitudes 
from biased testimony. At the least, Bruhns’s de- 
tailed exposition and careful consideration of the 
evidence that we do have do much for his case. 

Very few members of the upper classes trusted 
Caesar, as Strasburger has shown in detail and 
Bruhns confirms. The really die-hard opponents of 
Caesar at the beginning of the civil war were a 
small minority of the Senate. It is usually held that 
exiled persons en bloc supported Caesar; the reality 
was more complex as Bruhns shows. Caesar’s 
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“party” did not exist as such; throughout, his 
adherents were those who for widely different per- 
sonal reasons sought fame and fortune (and aucto- 
ritas) on his side. It is no surprise that high-ranking 
senators tended to prefer Pompey to Caesar; low- 
rankers frequently favored the latter. And an inter- 
esting proportion of the consulars (those who had 
attained the top and had less to gain or lose) were 
neutral. “All Italy” went over to Caesar, not in a 
rush at the beginning, but as the progress of the 
war foretold his victory. And perhaps the most 
novel and important demonstration by Bruhns is 
that political realities in fact considerably limited 
the power of Caesar as dictator even to his death. 
STEWART IRVIN OOST 
University of Chicago 


GRAHAM WEBSTER. Boudica: The British Revolt 
Against Rome, av 60. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1978. Pp. 152. $12.50. 


Graham Webster already has to his credit two 
works on the early years of the Roman conquest of 
Britain, both in collaboration with D. R. Dudley: 
The Rebellion of Boudicca (1962) and The Roman Con- 
quest of Britain (1965). The chief interest of this new 
study lies in the updating of the archeological evi- 
dence, on which Webster writes with the authority 
of a distinguished excavator who has made the 
lowland zone his special territory. 

On the archeological evidence prior to A.D. 43, 
which includes some tricky numismatics, Webster 
is clear and judicious. He is also an excellent guide 
to the Claudian-Neronian sites, like The Lunt, 
Camulodunum, and Verulamium. His generosity 
to other scholars and his own passionate com- 
mitment to the cause of archeology shine through. 
So does his sense of humor. There is also a lot 
about how the Roman army worked, on which 
Webster is an authority. 

The book seems to be addressed primarily to the 
British public, brought up on a romantic view of 
the queen whom most Britons would still call Boa- 
dicea. The statuary group from Civic Hall, Cardiff 
(plate 1), showing her and her two nubile daugh- 
ters, may be compared with similar superbly over- 
dignified portrayals of Vercingetorix discussed by 
André Stoll, Astérix, l'épopée burlesque de la France 
(1978). 

Where archeology does not help, and Tacitus 
and Dio are too brief, Webster speculates freely. 
The lay reader must be alert to distinguish what 
“did” happen from what Webster says “would 
have” or “must have” happened. Nowhere is this 
more so than in the account of Paullinus’s reaction 
to the uprising. Even if he did take a galley from 
Anglesey to Chester, need one speculate on the 
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direction of the wind? His motive for getting to 
London was surely more than just “the urgent 
need to see for himself the extent and state of the 
revolt” (p. 93). Poenius Postumus, temporarily 
commanding the legion at Exeter, three days’ 
march closer to London than Paullinus’s own le- 
gions, disobeyed orders to join him. Webster 
makes excuses for him. What sort of signal net- 
work did the Romans have? Webster does not 
raise the question, though elsewhere he was not 
unaware of it (“The Claudian Frontiers in Brit- 
ain,” in Studien zu den Militargrenzen Roms, 2 [1971]: 
42-53). 

Some misprints may mislead: Broxtowe, not 
Broxstow (p. 18); the definition of ‘‘duodecimal”’ 
(p. 25); fluvios, not fluxios (p. 59); Thracian revolt 11 
B.C., Not A.D. (p. 129); segmentata, not segmenta (p. 
142). For Fergus Millar’s doubts about the tradi- 
tional view of municipia (pp. 96, 123, 142), see The 
Emperor in the Roman World ({1977], pp. 398-406). I 
have argued that cavalry tombstones (p. 118) are 
not evidence for the size of horses (in Akten des XI. 
Internationalen Limeskongresses [1978], pp. 659-65). 
Finally, the index is inconsistent and misleading. 
The most fatuous entry is “‘Cole, Old King.” 

C. M. WELLS 
University of Oltawa. 


PHILIP ROUSSEAU. Ascelics, Authority, and the Church: 
In the Age of Jerome and Cassian. (Oxford Historical 
Monographs.) New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1978. Pp. x, 277. $23.50. 


Philip Rousseau’s study carries us from the primi- 
tive desert fathers of the fourth Christian century 
onward via monasticism and Athanasius and Je- 
rome to the West and Martin of Tours and John 
Cassian. All were ascetics; nearly all were pow- 
erful and confident. Their ideas about life changed 
from emphasis on eremitic solitude to the ex- 
pression of ambition for control of the more ordi- 
nary life of the church. Without overtly using psy- 
chological categories, the author lays emphasis on 
their spiritual authority as their movement pene- 
trated Gaul. He says he is writing “an essay in 
interpretation, rather than narrative history.” 
Along the way he provides many insights into the 
rise and significance of asceticism in ancient Chris- 
tianity in East and West alike. 

At the same time, the fact that the book was “in 
some ways written backwards” and its “steps side- 
ways” construction make it difficult to follow. In 
addition, there seems to be a tendency to over- 
interpret ancient texts, notably in regard to Je- 
rome. One cannot apply all of his description of 
the little girl Pacatula to himself when it includes 
the words “ignorant of the past.” It is wrong to 
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call him “always... an urban guerrilla at heart” 
(p. 123). J. N. D. Kelly did not miss the point of 
Jerome’s exegesis in Ep. 52, 2, for the gentilis littera- 
tura is not identified with David (p. 127). Jerome, 
like other Christian exegetes, was simply citing 
both pagan literature and scripture. There is no 
“telling ambiguity” in Ep. 125, 2 (p. 132). The 
point in a passage in Acts “to which Jerome al- 
ludes” is not Jerome’s point, and the complete 
obscurity of the last two sentences on this page is 
due to the mistranslation of quid venenatorum ani- 
mantium desertum huius saeculi nutriat (the kinds of 
poisonous animals the desert of this world feeds) 
as “the kinds of animal that one may hunt for, as 
food in the desert of this world.” 

Earlier periods of church history provide materi- 
als that Rousseau’s themes can illuminate. Thus 
the problems presented to bishops by ascetic Mon- 
tanists and Encratites were like those presented by 
hermits and monks. So was the difficulty that 
arose between the ascetic teacher Origen and the 
bishop of Alexandria. Above all, there is the 
strange story of the life of the ascetic Narcissus, 
bishop of Jerusalem at the end of the second cen- 
tury. His activities (miracles, exile to the desert, 
restoration) have been played down by Eusebius 
but remain significant. Rousseau notes topics for 
continuing his own work into the future; here is 
one for the past. 

ROBERT M. GRANT 
University of Chicago 
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BARBARA W. TUCHMAN. A Distant Mirror: The Ca- 
lamitous 14th Century. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


1978. Pp. xx, 677. $15.95. 


A Distant Mirror is a book about the Middle Ages, 
more particularly about the fourteenth century, 
which was written by a specialist in modern his- 
tory and intended for a popular audience. How 
does a specialist in medieval history review such a 
work for a journal read essentially by professional 
historians? Certainly, it would not be appropriate 
to devote the several hundred words allotted to this 
review to a truncated scholarly critique that made 
it abundantly clear that the apparatus criticus is 
appallingly inadequate, that the bibliography is 
riddled with significant lacunae, and that, for a 
reputable modern historian who enthusiastically 
blundered into the fourteenth century, Barbara W. 
Tuchman has failed to gain a firm grasp of the 
world through which she rambles. To medieval- 
ists, suffice it to say, nothing of value—either new 
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data or useful interpretations—has emerged from 
Tuchman’s seven years of research. 

What then of the popular reader for whom this 
book is intended and whose knowledge of the 
medieval world generally comes from some combi- 
nation of exposure to Sunday school, movies, tele- 
vision, Sir Walter Scott, and high school social 
studies classes? Those who just love the Middle 
Ages may well find that A Distant Mirror provides 
the kind of gossip that they will not get in a col- 
lege-level medieval history course. Indeed, Tuch- 
man has provided a readable fourteenth-century 
version of the Fuzz n’ Wuz (cops and corpses) that 
dominates the evening news on television. 

Tuchman’s emphasis on plunder, rape, burning, 
carnage, and high-level stupidity (not necessarily 
in that order) is balanced by her preoccupation 
with lying, cheating, deceit, immorality, and high- 
level insanity (not necessarily in that order). All 
this and more is provided—in lurid detail when 
she can find it—and frequently it is presented in 
quotations from archaic English translations of 
Old French and Latin chronicles. Tuchman has 
scoured the published and translated literary and 
narrative sources—documents have generally been 
neglected—in her search for scandal and has used 
their “evidence” with more credulity than critical 
attention, : 

Tuchman would have us believe that the 
fourteenth century is A Distant Mirror of our world 
today. From this work, however, emerges neither a 
panorama of the fourteenth century nor a biogra- 
phy of Enguerrand VII de Coucy, Tuchman’s 
“hero” (enough data survives concerning de 
Coucy to write a useful monograph), but a far off 
reflection of what Tuchman seems to see as central 
or, at least, marketable about the world in which 
she lives. Television “news”—high in the ratings 
but low in thought and balance—seems to have 
shaped her view. In response, she apparently has 
selected her data from the fourteenth century to 
conform to this distorted picture of the modern 
world. -Whether Tuchman set out consciously to 
shape the fourteenth century in the image of the 
twentieth, as she sees it, is unlikely. More prob- 
ably, it is the result of her relative ignorance of 
medieval history combined with an unerring sense 
of what will be popular. 

Readers of Tuchman’s earlier works will be par- 
ticularly disappointed to learn that her general- 
izations about medieval warfare are grossly in- 
accurate. Her discussions of individual psychology 
and group psychology are equally foolish. She 
seems to have little understanding of what moti- 
vated the people about whom she writes and gen- 
erally resorts to clichés such as chivalry or individ- 
ual neuroses as explanations. A Distant Mirror 
makes clear by what it is not that the American 
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reading public deserves access to history that holds 
a middle ground between the unreadable mono- 
graph and unreliable gossip. 
BERNARD S. BACHRACH 
University of Minesota, 
Twin Cities 


TILMAN STRUVE. Die Entwicklung der organologischen 
Staatsauffassung im Mittelalter. (Monographien zur 
Geschichte des Mittelalters, number 16.) Stutt- 
gart: Anton Hiersemann. 1978. Pp. viii, 349. DM 
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The series Monographien zur Geschichte des Mittelalters 
has produced a number of important historical 
studies by Prinz, Bosl, Kienast, and Sprandel, 
most of them dealing originally and very com- 
petently with social history and the social history 
of ideas. Tilman Struve’s book at first glance ap- 
pears. to deal instead with the old chestnuts of 
medieval political theory and with the most fa- 
tigued of its metaphors, that of the body politic. 
But Struve knows as well as any that behind the 
medieval compulsion to write and think in meta- 
phors there lay a profound desire to establish prin- 
ciples of social order and to describe them analyti- 
cally. Struve begins with an analysis of Otto von 
Gierke’s limited legalistic concern with the state as 
organism and then works toward a survey of the 
mentalité of medieval thought, evidently, (see the 
note on his forthcoming work, p. 5, n. 8) moving 
toward an anthropology of medieval thought. At 
the base of this thought Struve discerns a powerful 
sense on the part of medieval political thinkers that 
particular human associations were in essence 
parts of a cosmological Ordnung and that their 
expression of this awareness changed as specific 
historical structures changed. 

The introduction to the book reviews previous 
scholarship thoroughly. The second of the work’s 
eight sections introduces the beginning of the 
metaphor of the state as organism in Greco-Ro- 
man culture and ends with a discussion of Seneca’s 
De clementia. The third section treats the “bridges 
to the Middle Ages,” the ecclesiological tradition 
‘of the metaphor in St. Augustine and the cosmolo- 
gical tradition in Chalcidius’s commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus, and the ideal state described in 
the work of Al Farabi. The fourth section takes up 
the theme of the state as a function of the corpus 
Christi and the influence of the struggle between 
regnum and sacerdotium during the Investiture Con- 
flict, ending with a short account of the revival of 
cosmological ideas in the twelfth century and their 
relation to political thought. The fifth section deals 
with what is probably the locus classicus of the the- 
ory of ihe state as organic, the work of John of 
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Salisbury. The sixth section deals with the influ- 
ence of the revival of Aristotle in the work of 
Aquinas, Ptolemy of Lucca, Aegidius Romanus, 
Engelbert of Admont, and Dante. The seventh and 
eighth sections treat the superstars of thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century political theory, Ptolemy 
of Lucca, Aegidius Romanus, John of Paris, and 
Marsiglio of Padua. The ninth section summarizes 
the book’s argument and constitutes a summary of 
the importance of the theory of the body politic in 
the understanding of the medieval conception of 
the political community. There is an appendix of 
Aristotle citations and a thorough and up-to-date 
bibliography.. The book is handsomely and very 
competently produced, as one familiar with the 
series might expect. 

EDWARD PETERS 

University of Pennsylvania 


WOLFGANG VON STROMER. Die Gründung der Baum- 
wollindustrie in Mitteleuropa: Wirtschaftspolitik im 
Spatmittelalter. (Monographien zur Geschichte des 
Mittelalters, number 17.) Stuttgart: Anton Hierse- 
mann. 1978. Pp. x, 235. DM. 98. 


Wolfgang von Stromer has written an essay on the 
origin of the upper German manufacture of fustian 
(Barchent, a cloth made of linen and cotton mixed) 
that challenges a number of comfortable orthodox- 
ies about late medieval economic life. Economic 
historians are used to stressing the loose structure 
of medieval industry, as well as the fiscally preda- 
tory approach that governments took to crafts and 
trade. But fustian seems to have required a high 
degree of regional and local co-ordination. The 
cloth could only be made if imported cotton was 
supplied regularly to highly skilled local special- 
ists. Von Stromer argues that the establishment of 
this industry was the result of active planning by 
princely entrepreneurs, who worked closely with 
German, financiers and traders to produce a cloth 
aimed at a mass market. This mass market was 
assured by establishing standard grades of fustian 
marked by widely known symbols of premium, 
good, and ordinary quality. The control of these 
symbols was used by municipal governments to 
assure consistent production. Within a generation 
of the Black Death, Germany had virtually driven 
Italian fustians off the North European market, 
and Italian merchants had been reduced to sup- 
plying Syrian or Egyptian cotton for German 
looms. 

Unfortunately, there are very few written docu- 
ments covering this first wave of industrial founda- 
tion. Von Stromer bases much of his argument 
instead on the records of the expansion of fustian 
production beyond its original center in Upper 
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Swabia. He particularly relies on King Sigis- 
mund’s charter for a fustian industry at Kaschau 
(Kassa, today’s Košice) in Hungary in 1411. Here 
Von Stromer argues for the coherence of Sigis- 
mund’s economic policy, which was aimed at re- 
orienting Central European trade through Hun- 
gary to the Black Sea. This might help explain 
Sigismund’s otherwise puzzling embargo of Venice 
in 1412-33. 

Von Stromer has constructed a central narrative 
that would be highly attractive to any student of 
the fourteenth century, but it remains a likely story 
incapable of direct proof. There simply are no 
documents to tell us how the fustian industry of 
Germany came into being, and all the projections 
backward of the established procedures of the fif- 
teenth century will not make up for this lack. What 
he has established beyond a doubt is that fustian 
production spread rapidly and coherently in Ger- 
many in the second half of the fourteenth century, 
and in a way that indicates widespread entrepre- 
neurial action. Further, he has demonstrated with 
documents and visual materials the cohesion of the 
municipal grading system. The importance of 
widespread standardization as a technological in- 
novation is worth stressing, but whether this 
points to yet another medieval “Industrial Revolu- 
tion” is another matter. His view of the vitality of 
late medieval German Central Europe would have 
been helped by the arguments of both A. R. 
Bridbury and B. H. Slicher van Bath on the 
growth of specialized industries in the period after 
the Black Death. 

STEVEN W. ROWAN 
Newberry Library 


ROGER E. REYNOLDS. The Ordinals of Christ from Their 
Origins to the Twelfth Century. (Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte und Quellenkunde des Mittelalters, num- 
ber 7.) New York: Walter de Gruyter. 1978. Pp. 
xiv, 194. DM 88. 


The term ‘“‘Ordinals of Christ” is used by the 
author of this rather technical study to designate a 
list of Church offices and orders with biblical refer- 
ences indicating that Christ himself fulfilled each 
of these ministries. Thus, the office of reader or 
lector is accompanied, very often, by a reference to 
Christ serving as a reader when he read the Book 
of Isaiah in the synagogue (Luke 4:16-19); the 
order of deacon may be accompanied by a refer- 
ence to Christ’s diaconal role in washing the feet of 
the disciples at the Last Supper; and so forth. 
These ordinals appear in Christian literature from 
the fifth century on. Roger E. Reynolds gives ex- 
amples in Greek, Irish, and Old English, but his 
study is principally about Latin versions that ap- 
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pear in profusion in the medieval period in theo- 
logical treatises, in liturgical books, and on extra 
pages almost anywhere. 

Different versions differed in the orders they 
described, in the sequence of the orders, and in the 
biblical sanctions they adduced. Gradually, the 
ranks of cantor and psalmist were dropped and 
that of acolyte was inserted. Whereas the earlier 
ordinals reflected a view of Christ as summing up, 
or recapitulating, in his whole life the entire life of 
his Church, later texts were more preoccupied 
with the Holy Eucharist and sought to relate the 
principal orders to the Last Supper. Whereas dea- 
con, presbyter, and bishop were originally the 
three main orders, during the later Middle Ages 
the emphasis shifted to subdeacon, deacon, and 
priest—the latter including both the presbyterate 
and the episcopate. 

Written primarily for the specialist, this book 
builds upon the work of earlier scholars and pres- 
ents its information clearly. As may be surmised, 
the distinctive characteristics of any one source 
reveal influences from earlier ones and may, in 
turn, be reflected in later ones. Reynold’s work 
may be helpful in establishing the provenance or 
background of particular texts. The comparative 
table at the end of this book, occupying twenty-five 
pages, should enable the researcher to classify any 
such ordinal that is encountered in a medieval 
text. As to the substance of these ordinals, they are 
not as stupid as John Calvin claimed (p. 2), neither 
are they likely to have any great influence on mod- 
ern theological reflection on the Christian minis- 
try. They witness very strongly, however, to the 
continuing Christian conviction that Jesus Christ 
is indeed present and working in every order of his 
Church, even in the lowliest and most humble. 

H. BOONE PORTER 
Hariland, Wisconsin 


CHARLES VERLINDEN. L’Esclavage dans l’Europe mé- 
diévale. Volume 2, [talte—Colontes italiennes du Le- 
vant—Levant latin—Empire byzantin. (Rijksuniversi- 
teit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit 
van de Letteren en Wijsbegeerte, number 162.) 
Ghent: Rijksuniversiteit te Gent. 1977. Pp. 1,067. 


Charles Verlinden is, beyond any doubt, the lead- 
ing authority in the scholarly world today on the 
vast and intricate subject of medieval slavery. 
Twenty years ago he published the first volume of 
his Slavery in Medieval Europe, devoted mainly to 
Spain and France. We now have his second, large 
volume on the same subject, this one dealing, as 
the subtitle says, with Italy, the Italian colonies in 
the Levant, the Latin Levant, and the Byzantine 
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Empire. In fact, the book is far richer and more 
comprehensive than the subtitle implies. 

It deals, first, with slavery in the barbarian king- 
doms of Italy and in Italy in the period preceding 
the appearance of the communes. In these chap- 
ters the author inevitably has to rely rather heavily 
on legal texts because of the scarcity of archival 
materials. Beginning with chapter three, however, 
he moves into the later Middle Ages and there his 
extensive archival research and great mastery of 
archival documents become obvious. 

After a lengthy analysis of slavery in Sicily, the 
Kingdom of Naples, Sardinia, Majorca, and other 
Aragonese possessions, Verlinden discusses slav- 
ery in central and northern Italy—in Florence, 
Pisa, Lucca, Sienna, Milan, and so forth. He then 
treats slavery, separately and in great detail, in the 
two most important Italian commercial cities, 
Genoa and Venice, and follows this with a thor- 
ough examination of the same phenomenon in the 
Italian colonies and zones of trade and influence: 
Dalmatia and Dubrovnik, Morea, Crete, Cyprus, 
Little Armenia, Chios, Constantinople, the Black 
Sea colonies, and Egypt. Finally, he devotes two 
short chapters to slavery in the Kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, the Kingdom of Cyprus, Frankish Morea, the 
island of Rhodes, and the Byzantine Empire. In 
the appendixes Verlinden discusses the origins of 
the name ‘‘sclavus”’ for slaves, offers a diachronic 
analysis of some ethnic groups of slaves, and con- 
cludes by glancing at slavery in Italy in modern 
times, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen 
turies. 

Much of what Verlinden tells us in this book is 
not new, because he has published many of his 
results in a great number of important articles, 
scattered in international scholarly publications. 
Here we have it all assembled in one clear and 
excellently organized volume, easy and stimulat- 
ing to use in comparing various aspects of trade, 
with the addition of new research, insights, and 
conclusions. It is, of course, an impossible task to 
single out even the most important achievements 
in such an enormous work. Still, one should point 
out the introduction of vast, hitherto unknown 
archival resources and the efficient linking of legal 
texts and archival documents to illustrate better 
the realities of life. Verlinden’s mastery of the Eu- 
ropean archives is indeed impressive, even though 
some of his numerical results will have to be cor- 
rected here and there with the discovery of new 
data, just as he has corrected many earlier schol- 
ars. 

Another important fact worthy of mention is 
that Verlinden has expanded his research far be- 
yond the usual geographical framework of West- 
ern scholarship and has introduced new and, until 
now, vaguely known areas. A good example is his 
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detailed treatment of slavery on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic Sea, based largely on the published 
materials from the archives of Dubrovnik. Here, 
again, there are some identifications to be im- 
proved, some geographical corrections to be made, 
and so forth, but Verlinden’s great merit remains: 
he has broadened the horizons of scholarly re- 
search. 

One might regret the absence of a general con- 
clusion to both volumes. Such a “vue d’ensemble”’ 
from a master of Verlinden’s caliber would cer- 
tainly be of the greatest value and interest. Never- 
theless, his monumental work will become one of 
the fundamental research tools for every medieval 
social and economic historian, as well as for many 
others. It should be translated into English as soon 
as possible. 

BARISA KREKIC 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


COLIN PLATT. Medieval England: A Social History and 
Archaeology from the Conquest to 1600 A.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1978. Pp. xix, 292. $25.00. 


Owing to our location on this side of the water, 
American medievalists tend to work primarily 
from narrative and record sources rather than to 
slog through muck in search of artifacts and phys- 
ical remains of our medieval predecessors. Not for 
us the pleasant excavation of castle sites and of 
deserted villages, still less the exhumation of eter- 
nally grinning skeletons and of (ugh) the remains 
of ancestral diets as revealed in the contents of 
cesspits. Colin Platt demonstrates the importance 
of archeology to the medieval historian in a beau- 
tifully produced, well-illustrated survey; nor do I 
remember when I last read a book with no mis- 
prints. Platt’s writing is in a few instances rather 
pell-mell in its fondness for detail (especially in the 
first two chapters), owing to the nature of his 
topic, but in general his style is smooth, and cer- 
tainly his subject is exciting. Platt frankly ac- 
knowledges the problems and disadvantages both 
in his topic and in his approach (pp. xiv-xv); he 
stresses particularly the fact that archeological evi- 
dence accumulates so rapidly that any writer em- 
ploying material remains finds his work outpaced 
by recent excavations before his work is set in type. 

Platt’s book is too rich to be summarized easily. 
He brilliantly weaves archeology and social history 
to demonstrate how people of all classes lived in 
medieval England; he discusses such matters as 
building, reclamation, diet, disease, climate, popu- 
lar taste, health, religious cults, industry, popu- 
lation trends, productivity, public order, sources 
and objects of eleemosynary grants and bequests, 
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relations among social classes, architecture, and 
the distribution of wealth. His material could eas- 
ily have been a mere catalogue of disconnected 
facts interesting only to the antiquarian; that he 
has presented a clearly organized, integrated dis- 
cussion of a highly complex, naturally discursive 
range of data is a compliment to a clear and practi- 
cal mind at work. Platt’s treatment of the late 
Middle Ages and of the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land will comfort more the disciples of F. R. H. du 
Boulay (An Age of Ambition [1970]) than those of 
Johan Huizinga (The Waning of the Middle Ages 
[1949]). I found this a satisfying and fascinating 
presentation of the relationship between tradi- 
tional history and archeology; the book is also a 
mine of trivia useful for enlivening lectures. I en- 
joyed reading this most interesting book. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER 

University of Georgia 


JOHN HATCHER. Plague, Population and the English 
Economy, 1348-1530. (Studies in Economic and So- 
cial History.) Cambridge: Economic History 
Society; distributed by Humanities Press, Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J. 1978. Pp. 95. $3.25. 


Among the most important, yet most difficult and 
perplexing, problems confronting European histo- 
rians are the levels and secular trends of popu- 
lation in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
their effects on broader political, social, and eco- 
nomic development. Although his book is pre- 
sented primarily as a summary statement of the 
secondary literature, John Hatcher has gone a 
long way toward solidifying our knowledge of the 
demography of this crucial, transitional period. He 
provides for England a brief but clear, concise, 
well-written, and thoughtful essay. 

Hatcher begins with an analysis of the general 
theme of late medieval population—dwindling 
numbers, high mortality, and frequent incidence 
of infectious disease, all producing high wages, 
comparatively low alimentary prices, high stan- 
dards of living, and far-reaching tenurial and 
social changes. Next, he provides a splendid his- 
toriographical survey, covering, among others, 
Malthusian, Marxist, and environmental per- 
spectives (the last of which stresses the primacy of 
disease and other ecological factors). All are exam- 
ined in admirably balanced fashion. The specifics 
of epidemic disease and long-term trends are cov- 
ered; because of the paucity of extensive direct 
demographic data, Hatcher relies heavily on cor- 
roborative indirect sources, including wage and 
price levels and the extent of arable land. 

With secular trends established—decline from 
1348 through the first two-thirds of the fifteenth 
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century—he tries to determine why this decline 
was so severe and protracted. He stresses social 
and psychological contingencies and then com- 
pares the era of contraction with a subsequent 
period of renewed, albeit slight, growth from 1470 
to 1525. Throughout the course of the text, he 
develops his major theme, the importance of exog- 
enous epidemic disease—especially recurrent bu- 
bonic plague—in causing and perpetuating late 
medieval depression. In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, mortality was of far greater im- 
portance than fertility, marriage, or migration in 
affecting population levels. Yet, as is appropriate 
in a book devoted primarily to synthesis, Hatcher 
is never dogmatic. After presenting his thesis, the 
author includes a footnote emphasizing that his is 
a minority interpretation. 

Although any book attempting to cover such a 
broad and controversial topic over close to two 
hundred years will have some shortcomings, they 
are few and far between. At some points the histo- 
riographical discussion and occasional hedging 
bog down the otherwise fast-moving text. The au- 
thor must have been pressed for space, but more 
discussion of the social and economic effects of 
depopulation would have been helpful; and his 
estimates of early sixteenth century population 
may be a bit too low. But these and other minor 
problems pale beside the essay’s overwhelming 
merits. It has a good bibliography and detailed 
footnotes, making it useful to both undergraduates 
and specialists. At one stage, Hatcher even man- 
ages to introduce into his survey some original 
demographic evidence taken from the Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory obituary list. Moreover, his dis- 
cussion of wages and prices is sufficiently enlight- 
ening in its own right to make the text worthwhile. 
In all, this is one of the most useful books written 
about later medieval England in many years and 
should become essential reading at all levels of 
study. 

ROBERT $. GOTTFRIED 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


Notariato medievale bolognese. Volume 2, Alti di un 
convegno ( febbraio 1976). (Studi Storici sul Notariato 
Italiano, number 3.) Rome: Consiglio Nazionale 
del Notariato. 1977. Pp. 283. 


In Bologna, central to the transition from ancient 
to modern ways of doing business, the notaries had 
to be in the thick of things. They controlled the 
authentication of act and intention, and through 
their corporate body they took a leading part in 
politics. Besides, their work is a reflection of legal 
theory as well as of a significant theoretical evolu- 
tion ofits own. Given the complexity of the topic, it 
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is praiseworthy that this third volume in a series, a 
collection of papers on the notariate of Bologna 
from the tenth century to the sixteenth, can serve 
well as a manual. . 

No editor’s name appears on the volume, but 
one may impute to Giorgio Costamagna a leading 
part in its formation. His contribution serves as an 
introduct:on, tracing the evolution of notarial acts 
from the charta of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
whose credibility depended on extrinsic ceremony 
or oath, to the instrumentum of the twelfth century 
and after, which stood on the publica fides of the 
notary. He shows for the benefit of legal historians 
concerned with the intrinsic “content” of a docu- 
ment how diplomatics, addressing its extrinsic fea- 
tures, can raise issues not accessible to their usual 
procedures. The distinctions he makes continue 
his critique of the methodology of legal history and 
deserve the attention of a wide audience of histo- 
rians and social scientists.-Gianfranco Orlandelli’s 
paper takes up the prospects for research on the 
training of notaries at Bologna, relating this topic 
to legal studies and to politics, among other topics. 
He too shows how diplomatics can contribute to 
legal history, demonstrating how the standard ty- 
pology of documents that emerged could by itself 
create new legal categories. Roberto Ferrara’s 
longer study of the examining and licensing of 
notaries in the thirteenth century is rich in relevant 
circumstantial material; Gherardo Ortalli contrib- 
utes a fine review of the notaries’ known and puta- 
tive roles in Bolognese historiography, with many 
valuable insights, among them a diplomatist’s 
view of narrative sources. 

It must be said that the usefulness of this collec- 
tion as a manual may be diminished somewhat by 
the allusive styles employed by the above authors, 
more congenial perhaps to the fellow diplomatist 
than to outsiders. No such criticism can be made 
of Gina Fasoli’s discussion of the civic life of the 
notary from the twelfth. to the fifteenth century, a 
discussion comprehensive, systematic, and clearly 
annotated with the interests of a wide range of 
scholars in mind—though the notes might have 
been more carefully proofread. Giorgio Tamba 
concludes the volume with a study of the archive of 
the Società dei Notai and of other relevant collec- 
tions. This paper must be added to the short list of 
works that a researcher in Bologna should consult 
before taking up manuscript materials there. In an 
appendix Tamba has published in full the statute 
of the Società of 1288 with an introduction. 

AVERY ANDREWS 
George Washington University 


GRADO 3. MERLO. Eretict e ingutsitort nella società pie- 
montese del trecento. (Studi Storici.) Turin: Clau- 
diana. 1977. Pp. 316. L. 7,200. 
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The first part of this book consists of a one hun- 
dred and fifty page essay on.Piedmontese heresy of 
the fourteenth century; it is followed by one hun- 
dred and twenty pages of Inquisitional records in 
Latin. For all its brevity, and despite the geo- 
graphical limitation of its subject matter, the essay 
ranks as a major contribution to our understand- > 
ing of what medieval “heresy” really was. The 
traditional conception of the subject, going back to 
the age of confessional historiography and per- 
sisting into even the most modern works, has fo- 
cused on the clarification of doctrines, the dis- 
tinction among diverse doctrinal complexes, and 
accordingly, the identification of ‘“‘heretical” 
groups—in short, the same questions asked by the 
inquisitors. Grado G. Merlo, on the contrary, 
picks up both the innovative approach of the late 
Herbert Grundmann, who suggested that we think 
not so much about heresy as about religious move- 
ments, and the more recent orientations of social 
history. Merlo shows how the heresies in question 
shared critical attitudes to the Church that went 
back to the Church’s own reform movement of the 
eleventh century but were also developed sub- 
jectively as the self-consciousness of self-defining 
groups. These were not classes nor—it would 
seem—can they be derived from any social or po- 
litical generalization. Heresy was not, as some 
have said, “popular religion,” for orthodoxy was 
more “popular” still, nor can it be rigorously dis- 
tinguished from orthodoxy by its ideas. Merlo 
seems content with the obvious: heresy was “‘criti- 
cal religion,” and it was linked with a “pre- 
political” religious, social, and cultural protest. 
His study leads to the conclusion that the protest 
in question was chiefly that of some of the mar- 
ginal rural elements alienated from an increasingly 
integrated society centered in the towns. Such 
theses are not, however, emphasized; the book’s 
great achievement, comparable to Emmanuel Le 
Roy Ladurie’s Montaillou although on a smaller 
scale and with less rich sources, is to present the 
heretics concretely, in their social being, rather 
than as confessors of this or that before the In- 
quisitional tribunals that preserved their memory. 
This is not to say that the book skimps on doc- 
trinal definition. The Latin texts—welcome addi- 
tions to our knowledge—give us all the doctrines 
we could want, and Merlo analyzes, compares, 
and classifies them. But, as he observes, the flow of 
ideas among the different groups, and between 
them and the orthodox, was constant, so that the 
most significant phenomenon is that of syncret- 
ism—or rather, as he notes, multiple syncretisms, 
with Catharan and Waldensian ideas combining 
and recombining, along with elements of supersti- 
tion, magic, and sorcery. Catharan elements even- 
tually lost ground, and eschatological themes 
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gradually became more prominent, no doubt a 
sign of the sectarians’ objectively marginal posi- 
tion. The workings of the Inquisition are also stud- 
ied, with due tribute to their effectiveness in sup- 
pressing some manifestations of heresy and 
distorting others. But the sectaries found ways to 
survive, absorbing new currents just as they had 
absorbed old ones: Hussitism and Protestantism 
both left their marks. We are left with the pro- 
found impression of men and women fighting to 
create their identities through certain kinds of reli- 
gious experience; they are the given of social his- 
tory, not the constructs of social theory. 

HOWARD KAMINSKY 

Florida International University 


JOSEF FLECKENSTEIN, editor. Herrschaft und Stand: 
Untersuchungen zur Sozialgeschichte im 13. Jahrhundert. 
(Veréffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für 
Geschichte, number 51.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht. 1977. Pp. 328. DM 72. 


This work consists of nine papers resulting from a 
colloquium held in September 1975 at the Max- 
Planck-Institut fir Geschichte in Göttingen and is 
dedicated to Walter Schlesinger. The contributors 
and the titles of their papers are as follows: Josef 
Fleckenstein, “Die Entstehung des niederen Adels 
und das Rittertum”; Werner Rösener, “Minister- 
ialität, Vasallität, und niederadelige Ritterschaft, 
im Herrschaftsbereich der Markgrafen von Baden 
vom 11. bis zum 14. Jahrhundert”; Thomas Zotz, 
“Bischöfliche Herrschaft, Adel, Ministerialität 
und Bürgertum in Stadt und Bistum Worms (11.- 
14. Jahrhundert)”; Gisela Meyer, “Untersuchun- 
gen zu Herrschaft und Stand in der Grafschaft 
Jülich im 13. Jahrhundert”; Lutz Fenske, “ Minis- 
terialitat und Adel im Herrschaftsbereich der 
Bishéfe von Halberstadt während des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts”; Heinz Dopsch, “Probleme ständischer 
Wandlung beim Adel Osterreichs, der Steiermark 
und Salzburgs vornehmlich im 13. Jahrhundert”; 
Hans K. Schulze, ‘“Territorienbildung und soziale 
Strukturen in der Mark Brandenburg im hohen 
Mittelalter”; Thomas Martin, “Die Pfalzen im 
dreizehnten Jahrhundert”; Sabine Krüger, ‘“‘Das 
Rittertum in den Schriften des Konrad von Me- 
genberg.” 

The purpose of this collection is to demonstrate 
the reciprocal relationship between Herrschaft 
(lordship) and Stand (an identifiable group within 
the society). The chronological focal point is the 
thirteenth century. Heinz Dopsch, the author of 
the sixth paper, draws attention to the problem of 
terminology by beginning his study with a dis- 
cussion of Stand (pl. Stände). He quotes Otto Brun- 
ner’s statement that the concept of Stand is purely 
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formal: “er [Standebegriff] empfängt seinen kon- 
kreten Sinn jeweils von der Ordnung, der er ange- 
hört” (p. 207). As Johan Huizinga observed, “The 
idea of an ‘estate’ [Stand] is not at all limited to 
that of a class; it extends to every social function, 
to every profession, to every group.” In order to 
ascertain the make-up of an emerging order or 
estate, the authors examine the constituent ele- 
ments of such terms as nobilis, vasallus, miles, mints- 
terialis and the variety of roles that each displays in 
different regions. Dopsch demonstrates that in the 
thirteenth century (within the territories specified) 
one can discover a greater degree of social mobility 
as well as the formation of new groups (Stande) 
than is the case in the subsequent two centuries 
and that, furthermore, this social mobility held 
good for both lay and clerical orders (p. 211). 
Although many readers may already be familiar 
with the political conditions that made for such 
mobility, for example, the collapse of the Ho- 
henstaufen dynasty and the consolidation of the 
power of the territorial princes at the time of the 
great Interregnum (1250-72), Dopsch’s contribu- 
tion is to pinpoint this phenomenon by presenting 
the reader with a highly informative graph that 
illustrates the social mobility of between thirty-five 
and forty families in Steiermark (p. 231). 
Fleckenstein, the general editor, begins this 
study by noting the significant regional variations 
in the transformation of the milites and ministeriales 
into a knightly order (Ritterschaft). In Swabia, the 
miles moved from the position of a lesser vassal to 
that of a greater vassal without the ministeriales 
playing a significant role, in Thuringia the devel- 
opment of a knightly order was largely dependent _ 
upon the various ministeriales’ families since as a 
group they were still quite numerous (pp. 36-37). 
Doubtless, one of the most useful aspects of this 

collection is that it provides a model for those 
scholars who wish to integrate the precision of 
local and regional studies in family history, geneal- 
ogy, and institutional history into the larger theme 
of social change. If the picture presented is still 
incomplete, this in no way reflects upon the pres- 
ent volume. Rather it supports the contention of 
the editor that additional work will yield a com- 
prehensive view of the various orders and, it is to 
be hoped, will fully provide the first step toward a 
synthesis between the work being done in Ger- 
many and that which is now being carried out in 
France and Belgium. 

BOYD H. HILL, JR. 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder 


KARL TRUDINGER. Stadt und Kirche im spatmattelalterli- 
chen Würzburg. (Spätmittelalter und Frühe Neu- 
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zeit, Tübinger Beiträge zur Geschichtsforschung, 
number 1.) Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta. 1978. Pp. 193. 
DM 54. 


The study of late medieval German towns has 
received great impetus over the last generation. 


The work of Bernd Moeller has been particularly . 


stimulating in raising new questions and suggest- 
ing fresh lines for research, such as the role of the 
late medieval town in the coming of the Reforma- 
tion. American scholars such as Miriam Chrisman 
and Steven Ozment have recently taken up this 
theme with considerable success. 

Karl Triidinger’s monograph launches an am- 
bitious series, edited by Josef Engel, that will ex- 
amine the interaction of Church and state in the 
important communities of southern Germany from 
the late Middle Ages into the Reformation era. 
Although the imperial free cities have attracted 
most attention, Triidinger’s book focuses upon the 
exceptional case of the episcopal free city of Wiirz- 


burg. For, even as the large majority of late medie- - 


val towns in Germany were throwing off the politi- 
cal authority of their feudal and ecclesiastical 
lords, Würzburg remained firmly under the con- 
trol of its prince-bishop. The local citizenry saw its 
hopes for autonomy dashed by the bishop’s deci- 
sive victery over rebel townsmen in 1400. 

During the following century successive prince- 
bishops, ruling from the imposing Marienberg for- 
tress abeve the city, secured their position further 
by a variety of asserted rights and customs that the 
town council proved generally powerless to mod- 
ify. It was this, strong episcopal position, coupled 
"with the intense concéntration ‘of religious institu- 
, tions -in thé city, that gave substance to the view 


that most citizens owed their livelihoods, at least. 


indirectly, to the prince-bishop and to the Church. 

It is within this political and economic frame- 
work that the town council and the citizenry at 
large managed gradually over the fifteenth century 
to whittle away some of the jurisdictional rights 
and privileges of the sovereign. This is the author’s 
major theme. Drawing primarily upon local archi- 
val materials (council reports, tax records, Church 
documents) and, additionally, upon a few chron- 
icle accounts, Triidinger demonstrates how the 
council, along with individual townsmen, became 


increasingly involved in the actual running of some ' 


local Church institutions. The council, for ex- 
ample, came to serve as a board of trustees over- 
seeing various charitable enterprises, exercising 
patronage rights on some endowed preacherships, 
and even managing ecclesiastical property out- 
right, as in a major church built with funds do- 
nated by a wealthy citizen. 

But if this burgher involvement in Church affairs 
compensated to some extent for the political in- 
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significance of the town council after 1400, it re- 
flects also the deep religiosity of the people. It was 
as members of a kind of “sacral community” that 
the Würzburg town council and the citizenry gen- 
erally sought religious security. They did so 
through a zealous devotion to local cults and spiri- 
tual brotherhoods, as well as through elaborate 
processions and pilgrimages, all elements of popu- 
lar piety that they shared with their clergy. 

The picture that emerges from all this is one of 
increasing interpenetration of the lay and clerical 
societies of the city by the eve of the Reformation. 
Trüdinger contends that these mutual relation- 
ships can be detected across the spectrum of activi- 
ties in late medieval Würzburg, whether economic, 
political, cultural, or religious. 

Unfortunately, the author does not treat a basic 
issue raised by this discussion, namely, why Würz- 
burg did not join the Protestant Reformation. This 
is particularly puzzling in that a leading purpose 
of the series, stated in the editor’s introduction, is 
to provide a sense of continuity between the late 
medieval and the Reformation periods. Finally, 
although in places the work attempts little more 
than a sketch of important problems, it does pro- 
vide useful materials and insights toward an even- 
tual synthesis of the complex German urban scene 
prior to the Reformation. In this respect, the ex- 
ample of Würzburg reinforces the view that the 
development of the late medieval German commu- 
nity differed significantly not only from region to 
region but from town to town. 

DONALD D. SULLIVAN 
University of New Mexico 
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GUSTAVO COSTA. Le antichità germaniche nella cultura 
italiana da Machiavelli a Vico. (Istituto Italiano per 
gli Studi Filosofici. Serie Studi, number 1.) 
Naples: Bibliopolis. 1977. Pp. 389. 


Enduring ideological conflicts, such as that be- 
tween German barbarism and Roman civilization, 
may be carried on over many centuries and on 
different levels. In the case of the war between 
germanesimo and romanità at least three phases can 
be distinguished: the original military con- 
frontations between Romans and northern in- 
vaders, modern investigation into and controversy 
over these rival traditions, and contemporary his- 
toriographical study of their literary repercussions. 
Gustavo Costa’s book is involved in his fundamen- 
tal cultural and racial dialectic of Western civ- 
ilization at the second and last remove. His view of 
the problem, at least in chronological terms, is 
commendably broad, extending from the pioneer- 
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ing excavations of Flavio Biondo to the more spec- 
ulative inquiries of the Enlightenment. It is also 
remarkably coherent, culminating in the “grand 
synthesis” of Vico, who indeed presides concep- 
tually over much of this discussion. Some thirty 


scholars and publicists (most notably Machiavelli, 


Beatus Rhenanus, Sigonio, Varchi, Baronio, Cam- 
, panella, Gravina, Giannone, and Muratori) are 
examined in terms not only of their positive appre- 
ciation of German antiquity and opening of an 
historical perspective (prospettiva storicizzante) but 
also of their contributions to the “new science” 
(“preparando il terreno alla grande sintesi vich- 
iana”). 

The framework of Costa’s analysis is above all 
established by the themes of translation, decline, 
and revival in the history of the Empire. The 
medieval idea of the translatio imperii, based on 
providential transferral of political dominance be- 
cause of weakness or corruption, continued to be 
an issue in early modern history; and so did the 
inclinalio imperii, a formula that furnished the title 
of Biondo’s most famous work and the central 
theme of Gibbon’s. The main historical illustra- 
tion was the sack of Rome in 410, which alternately 
illustrated the degeneration of the Romans and the 
vitality of the Goths. Even more than the Ger- 
manic hero Arminius, the Gothic king Theodoric 
was celebrated for his moderation and wisdom. 
One author at least (Ricci) pointed to the Protes- 
tant champion Gustavus Adolphus as Theodoric’s 
modern incarnation, though another (Tesauro), 
caught up in anti-Machiavellian enthusiasm, iden- 
tified him with immoral ragion di stato. Counter- 
Reformation (and “antibarbarist’’) critics like 
Campanella, on the other hand, deplored the li- 
centious heritage of goticismo and favored instead a 
Romanist ideal of a modern (papalist or Spanish) 
renovalio imperti. 

Most of this book is devoted to the positive side 
of Germanism (“lidealizzazione del mondo te- 
desco”; “la superiorità dei paesi tedeschi”), espe- 
cially the political virtues celebrated by Tacitus— 
who happens also to be one of Vico’s renowned 
“Four Authors.” Love of liberty, chastity, force, a 
certain kind of “feminism” (and, Costa might have 
added, innocence of usury)—these were the racial 
qualities that went into the myth of Germanism 
created by Tacitus and inflated by modern schol- 
ars beginning in the fifteenth century. Elements of 
this myth. identified and argued by Costa include 
not only polemical constructs, beginning with i 
golicismo machiavelliano, but also more scholarly fic- 
tions, including il goticismo giannoniana and i filoger- 
manesimo muratoriana. 

The progeny of this “primitivist myth” was as 
mixed as its provenance. On the one hand there 
were delusions about the “good savage,” some of 
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the less palatable racist inferences from the theory 
of climatic influence, and that nationalist fallacy 
(boria delle nazioni) criticized by Vico; on the other 
hand there existed the impetus to antiquarian and 
anthropological investigation, fruitful ideas about 
the emergence of the vernacular (though Costa 
neglects the discussion of Bruni, analyzed most 
recently by Hans Baron), and increasingly sophis- 
ticated notions about the process of historical 
change. In particular, it opened up a perspective 
on early (“primitive,” perhaps ‘‘feudal”?) Rome 
and possibilities of a return of barbarism (Gra- 
vina’s barbarie dartifizio and Vico’s “second barba- 
rism’’). All of these possibilities and half-opened 
trails were explored by Vico in ways that were 
much more systematic—storicistico-soctologica, says 
Costa—if not more scientific. 

All in all this is a useful and provocative book, 
both as a survey of an important complex of atti- 
tudes and ideas and as a contribution to the recent 
Vichian deluge. Some reservations may be ex- 
pressed about the method, which is a running and 
interlarded commentary on large chunks of quota- 
tions (including untranslated Latin), about the 
proclivity to hypostasis (indiscriminate clustering 
of ideas under the shelter of some “‘-ism” or an- 
other), and about a certain looseness of argumen- 
tation (altogether too many—I lost count—non per 
nullas). But the discussion is knowledgeable, 
learned, and generally fair minded. Costa takes 
sides in this great ideological debate only in the 
sense that he values (or at least is interested in) 
mythology, primitivism, and cultural value judg- 
ments above historical scholarship as such. This 
seems in marked contrast to most studies of the 
classical tradition (such as Roberto Weiss’s Renais- 
sance Discovery of Classical Antiquity), and one is 
moved to ask if there is some inadvertent in- 
vidiousness in modern perspectives on the cultural 
legacies discussed in this book. In any case it is 
good to have national bias muted by the inter- 
cultural perspective chosen by Costa. 

DONALD R. KELLEY 
University of Rochester 


JOSEF W. KONVITZ. Cities and the Sea: Port City Plan- 
ning in Early Modern Europe. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 235. $17.00. 


Before the seventeenth century, political power in 
northern Europe derived from the ownership and 
control of land-based economic activities. As the 
locus of maritime trade shifted from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic, however, governments that 
had formerly ignored the sea began to search for 
ways to nurture commercial sea power for the 
benefit of state interests. Port city planning consti- 
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tuted an integral part of this program, for it not 
only provided for a rational arrangement of essen- 
tial docks, wareHouses, and transportation facili- 
ties but also made possible symbolic fusion of what 
was with what ought to be. Success or failure de- 
pended primarily on planners’ ability to compre- 
hend the necessity of an integrated land-sea envi- 
ronment for the spatial needs of commerce, 
housing, and industry. 

This is the view presented by Josef W. Konvitz 
in a book conveniently divided into three chrono- 
logical sections. First, he provides the sixteenth- 
and, seveateenth-century background of two tradi- 
tions in planning, the ideal and the practical. Both 

“originated in their modern form in Italy and were 
given unity at the end of the sixteenth century by 
the Dutchman Simon Stevin. His concepts of in- 
tegrating canals into the cityscape and providing 
for future expansion without dictating too nar- 
rowly the scope of that growth were followed most 
successfully in Amsterdam. But practicality in 
planning suffered in the hands of Swedish plan- 
ners for whom shape and symmetry took prece- 
dence over fiscal and physical realities. 

The heart of Konvitz’s book‘lies in his discussion 
of four ports planned in the 1660s and 1670s by 
ministers of Louis XIV and intended to provide 
the basis for France’s supplanting other maritime 
powers and assuming first place among them. 
Each city (Séte on the Mediterranean and Roche- 
fort, Brest, and Lorient on the Atlantic) was as- 
signed a different role. The planners of each had to 
‘balance ‘and integrate the social and economic 
needs o? the people and institutions that would 
inhabit the port cities with the demands of a gov- 

‘ernment heretofore understanding only power and 
gloire. The interests.of state and city were not 
necessarily contiguous, the latter serving the needs 
of the former. Yet all four cities survived and grew, 
their success assured as much by the state’s know- 
ing when not to plan as by its careful guidance. 

The took’s final section, a wide-ranging essay, 
discusses cultural changes since the seventeenth 
century that have taken city planning from the 
hands of architects and placed it in those of engi- 
neers. Konvitz issues a plea for a belated return to 
the concern, last fully expressed in the seventeenth 
century, to understand the relationship between 
cityscape and the sea, our earth’s last frontier. 

Although Konvitz has isolated the “port city,” 
his judgments would be equally applicable to the 
planning of cities with other functions. His cate- 
gory of “port city” is itself somewhat nebulous; if 
we accept it as descriptive of a Séte or a Brest, is it 
equally applicable to a St. Petersburg or Stock- 
halm, two cities Konvitz treats as relative failures 
of port city planning but which had other—and 
perhaps more important—functions than as ports? 
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Odessa would be a more suitable example of his 
port city. The use of the concept of “maritime: 
culture” raises numerous questions, particularly 
in the book’s last section. The abundantly repro- 
duced city plans provide visual illustration for 
Konvitz’s discussion; this is fortunate, for he tenus 
at times to overwrite. Despite these problems, 
which are minor, the book makes a notable contri- 
bution to our understanding of the cultural dimen- 
sions of urban planning. 

GEORGE E. MUNRO 

Virginia Commonwealth University 


J. v. POLISENSKY, assisted by FREDERICK SNIDER. 
War and Society in Europe, 1618-1648. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1978. Pp. 261. $22.50. 


Few if any Eastern European historians are better 
known and more admired in the West than Josef 
Polišenský of Prague. His lectures and, articles 
have made him familiar to most Western histo- 
rians of the early modern period, and his book The 
Thirty Years War (1971) is the best treatment of the 
subject available in English, successfully com- 
bining a sweeping analysis of the war on an inter- 
national level with an absorbing case study of the 
war’s impact on one community in southeastern 
Moravia. Written from a rigorous Marxist per- 
spective and informed. by a powerful sense of 
Czech nationalism, the book is at the same time a 
work of breadth and sophistication that is likely to 
remain the standard treatment for many years to 
come. 

Polišenský has now published a second volume 
in English, written with the collaboration of an 
American historian, Frederick Snider of Ohio 
State University. Despite its title, this work is 
much narrower in scope; essentially, it is a hand- 
book designed to describe research materials in 
Czechoslovakian archives and to illustrate how 
these resources can contribute to a fuller under- 
standing of European history during the age of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Most of the book is organized chronologically, 
with chapters for each phase of the war. Each 
chapter begins with a brief review of the literature 
and a long discussion of Czech archival resources 
relevant to that period. The archival collections 
are described in remarkable detail, often down to 
the actual call numibers of various boxes and dos- 
siers. Unless he or she is planning to do research in 
Czechoslovakia—which, of course, the author 
hopes to encourage—even the professional histo- 
rian will find these sections of very limited interest. 
Browsing through them, however, one does get 
some insight into the complex vicissitudes of East- 
ern European archives, many of which passed by 
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inheritance from one noble family to another until 
finally coming under state control after 1945. 

The second half of each chapter treats a specific 
historical problem from the perspective opened up 
by Czech materials. Topics range from Danish 
intervention in Moravia during the 1620s to rela- 
tions between Bohemia and England throughout 
the war. But readers will not easily be convinced 
that the materials Polišenský has uncovered can 
substantially affect accepted findings. The Pic- 
colomini papers now in Zamrsk, for example, con- 
tain some intriguing reports on English conditions 
in the 1640s, but they are hardly likely to lead to 
any revised interpretations of the English revolu- 
tion. And readers of PoliSensky’s earlier book will 
already be familiar with his basic arguments— 
above all, that the Thirty Years’ War was not a 
localized Central European conflict, which gradu- 
ally “expanded,” but rather a war that, from the 
very beginning, was widely and correctly perceived 
as a pan-European struggle against Habsburg ab- 
solutism. 

The book also provides, inevitably, a review of 
the Wallenstein question. This section offers little 
that is new, except for one remarkable passage in 
which the author spans the centuries to link Wal- 
lenstein’s enemies to Hitler’s friends (p. 147): the 
descendants of the very noblemen who benefited 
from Wallenstein’s fall in 1634, he argues, tended 
to support Czech appeasement in 1938. 

For many historians, the most valuable part of 
this book will be the brief concluding section, 
which is devoted chiefly to changes in the composi- 
tion of the Bohemian nobility between 1600 and 
1650. This section, which draws heavily on Sni- 
der’s own research, challenges the traditional view 
that in suppressing the Bohemian rebellion of 
1618-20 the Habsburgs decimated the existing no- 
bility and replaced it with a new “Austrian” aris- 
tocracy. According to the findings presented here, 
the “new” families remained in a distinct minor- 
ity—although, benefiting as they did from exten- 
sive confiscations, they soon rivaled the “old” Bo- 
hemian nobility in terms of wealth and the size of 
estates. 

This section, in fact, whets one’s appetite for a 
much fuller treatment of the Bohemian nobility 
from Snider himself. But it also suggests the obvi- 
ous: that Czech archives, are likely to be fruitful 
above all for topics in Czech history. This is not to 
say, however, that these topics lack European sig- 
nificance. For that insight we are still largely in- 
debted to the career of Josef PoliSensky. 

CHRISTOPHER R. FRIEDRICHS 
University of British Columbia 


GUNTHER E. ROTHENBERG. The Art of Warfare in the 
Age of Napoleon. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1978. Pp. 272. $12.50. 
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Historians who see the modern art of warfare as a 
search for more-than-Napoleonic victories with the 
weapons of the industrial and technological revo- 
lutions will welcome Gunther E. Rothenberg’s fine 
survey of The Art of Warfare in the Age of Napoleon. It 
is not just another book on Napoleon and his 
campaigns or on Britain’s war with the emperor. 
Nor is it confined to the efforts of Napoleon’s 
opponents to master the new French art of war. 
Dealing with Europe as a whole, this work ranks 
with those of Peter Paret, David Chandler, and 
Richard Glover and is somewhat less condensed 
than the equally masterful survey by Michael 
Howard. The best comparison may be with Wil- 
liam McElwee’s equally expert Art of War: Water- 
loo to Mons. 

With over three hundred thousand secondary 
works to choose from, this and the other general 
works already mentioned are based on many 
sources. Rothenberg has used his sources to turn 
out a most illuminating and readable general sur- 
vey. He begins with armies and warfare in the last 
years of the Old Regime and summarizes the wars 
themselves from Valmy to Waterloo. Like Napo- 
leon and his contemporaries, Rothenberg sees mil- 
itary history as a matter of armies and land opera- 
tions. Blockades, embargoes, and “those far 
distant, storm beaten ships,” which Alfred Thayer 
Mahan saw as standing between Napoleon “and 
the dominion of the world,” are considered only in 
passing. There are several index references to for- 
aging, armaments manufacture, and footwear, 
none to Nelson, sea power, navies, or the Conti- 
nental System. Rothenberg might have made his 
view of the art of war a bit more explicit, though 
Mahan’s claim that “the history of sea power” is 
still “largely a military history” is still not ac- 
cepted by many maritime and military historians, 

More important for the later development of the 
art of war, was the way those who applied the 
“lessons” of the Napoleonic wars saw things, and 
this is the way in which Rothenberg presents it. 
There are chapters on the soldier’s trade, on 
France, her opponents, and on miscellaneous staff 
problems, fortifications, and medical services. The 
final chapter deals with the long-range results. 
About all of these Rothenberg asks the right ques- 
tions. His account of the British army (pp. 173-87) 
begins with some genera! observations on the army 
and its place in the national life and continues with 
its officers, men, weapons, organization, and tac- 
tics and field supply. The account ends with its 
allies and auxiliaries. Not surprisingly, the major 
armies that were the least changed by the revolu- 
tion, the Russian and British, were those whose 
contacts with the French had been most sporadic. 

There are a few typographical errors (“Willing- 
ton,” p. 52); the review copy had lost its preface. 
Some works that I think should be in the select 
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bibliograshy were left in the footnotes. Some fine 
works were not mentioned in either. But any list of 
the three hundred best books on the Napoleonic 
wars is something of a parlor game. This book is 
well organized, well produced, and well written. It 
belongs among the ten most useful books on this 
period tc the historian and, I think, to the general 
reader. 

THEODORE ROPP 

Duke University 


S. V. OBOLENSKAIA. Franko-prusskata voina 1 obshchest- 
vennoe mnente Germanii i Rossii {The Franco-Prussian 
War and Public Opinion in Germany and Russia]. 
Moscow Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1977. Pp. 335. 2r. 
10 k. 


Svetlana Valerianovna Obolenskaia has in reality 
presented two basic theses in her monograph on 
the relationship of public opinion in the German 
states and Russia toward the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71. The first is the proposition that 
German public opinion was anything but united in 
relation to the war and the formation of the Ger- 
man Empire. The second is that especially after 
Sedan (but even before), Russian public opinion 
toward the events of the Franco-Prussian War 
veered sharply toward a warm sympathy with 
France and a corresponding hostility toward the 
Germans. 

How convincing are Obolenskaia’s theses? With 
respect to German public opinion, she has cited 
and used the major classic and most recent works 
of both Western and Russian scholarship, Marxist 
and nori-Marxist. She has organized her presenta- 
tion on Germany into two chapters. The first ana- 
lyzes the position of what she calls the “German 
ruling classes” in relation to the war and con- 
current events such as the Paris Commune and the 
International. These classes include not only Prus- 
sian Junkers, led by Bismarck and supported by 
the journalist M. Busch, but what she refers to as 
the ‘‘national-liberals”’ and “conservatives” in the 
service of Bismarck. Finally, they include the 
“German proletariat” supported by “German so- 
cialedemocracy.”’ By citing examples of German 
press and other propaganda of the time (as well as 
other primary sources) she is quite convincing in 
her arguments concerning the split in German 
public pinion, between those supporting and op- 
posing Bismarck’s policies. What she does, how- 
ever, is erect a straw man by saying that 
“bourgeois” historians have indicated that public 
opinion in Germany was united in relation to the 
war and the formation of the German Empire. 
Certainly not all, or even most, Western historians 
would make that simplistic statement without 
qualifications. 
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Obolenskaia’s second thesis concerning the pub- 
lic opinion of Russia toward the events of 1870-71 
is supported by primary source material not only 
in the Russian press but from archival and manu- 
script collections in the Soviet Union. It is divided 
into three chapters: “Conservatives and the Euro- 
pean Crisis of 1870-1871”; “Liberals on the 
Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune”; 
and “The Franco-Prussian War and the Paris 
Commune in the Estimation of Russian Demo- 
crats.” She has indicated the importance of Rus- 
sian conservative journalists, especially M. N. Kat- 
kov (publisher and editor of the Moskouskiia 
Vedomosti), in the transformation of Russian public 
opinion from one of coolness toward France to one 
of warm sympathy paving the way for the Franco- 
Russian entente and later alliance. Nevertheless, 
her attack on the British specialist, W. E. Mosse, 
for indicating that Katkov’s paper was an organ of 
‘independent national opinion” (p. 181) is unjusti- 
fied. Obolenskaia herself, as stated above, empha- 
sized the power of Katkov’s influence on govern- 
mental policy. Katkov considered himself to be the 
leader of state policy as indicated in his correspon- 
dence with Alexander HI. The ‘“Thunderer of 
Strasnyi Bul’var” never accepted a high govern- 
mental office when offered. He preferred to use 
journalism to influence the government through 
public opinion. (See Martin Katz, Mikhail N. Kal- 
kov: A Political Biography 1818-1887, [1966]). Obo- 
lenskaia is quite convincing in her analysis and 
evaluation of the attitude of Russian “Liberals” on 
the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Com- 
mune, especially that of B. N. Chicherin, based on 
his correspondence with Stankevich. One can see 
the similarities and differences between the think- 
ing of Chicherin and that earlier expressed by the 
father of Russian liberalism, T. N. Granovskii. 

Her treatment of the Russian radical Left on the 
war and the Commune is equally good, if a bit 
emotional, It is unfortunate, however, that Obo- 
lenskaia has not used some of the major works of 
North American scholarship on the period, for 
example, those of Edward C. Thaden on Russian 
conservative nationalism, Effie Ambler on Suvorin, 
and Otto Pflanze on Bismarck. 

In general, Obolenskaia’s monograph, which is 
enhanced by a valuable bibliography and index of 
names, is an important contribution to the history 
of the Franco-Prussian War, the Paris Commune, 
and the impact of journalism and propaganda on 
European foreign policy. 

MARTIN KATZ 
University of Alberta 


PATRICIA BRANCA. Women in Europe Since 1750. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. 233. $17.95. 
SARA DELAMONT and LORNA DUFFIN, editors. The 
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Nineteenth-Century Woman: Her Cultural and Physical 
World. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1978. Pp. 
213. $18.50. 


Historians have viewed women’s past from a num- 
ber of perspectives, but perhaps the two dominant 
viewpoints are an analysis of women’s oppression 
through explicit attitudinal and structural controls 
and a more recent focus on women’s power and 
autonomy—as it existed outside male norms. The 
Nineteenth-Century Woman represents the first ap- 
proach, while Patricia Branca’s work is illustrative 
of the second. 

Branca has contributed to the growing skepti- 
cism about an overly rosy picture of the lives of 
premodern women. Her work on Victorian women 
has also convincingly undercut the stereotype of 
the idle, servant-inundated, middle-class wife. 
When her present work builds on these strengths it 
is quite solid. When, however, it is Written in a 
polemical tone that fails to acknowledge the work 
of other scholars, it is less acceptable. The strength 
of the work lies in its broad coverage and descrip- 
tion of women’s lives, although here she relies 
often on advice literature. 

The work surveys the economic, domestic, and 
political developments leading to today’s modern 
woman over the last two hundred years of Euro- 
pean history. Branca casts her generalizations 
around a modernization process that dominates 
the book. Women, she argues, have gone through a 
progression from a preindustrial, traditional exis- 
tence to a modern, independent, and self-inter- 
ested one. They have controlled this process by 
adapting to any new economic structure—for in- 
stance, women chose to be servants because that 
occupation conveniently combined traditional set- 
tings with preparation for new industrial skills. 
Women, for Branca, have not been occasional 
workers offering themselves up to the vagaries of 
economic cycles. She speaks often of “feminine 
adaptability” to the modern work place and de- 
fines this as brief careers, nonunionization, and 
little job commitment. Throughout this modern- 
ization process feminists and other reformers were 
normally reflectors rather than instigators of 
change. The modern woman, she contends, sup- 
ported only those feminist goals directed to her 
needs, and these were few. 

One of the difficulties with Branca’s approach 
arises from the basic tension between a modern- 
ization process that sweeps up all—including 
women—in its wake and her insistence on 
women’s essential control over their lives. One 
wonders if her positioning of women in this process 
leaves them greater chance to buck the tide than 
those historians operating from a model of 
women’s past oppression. Furthermore, there 
seems to be a conflict between Branca’s modern 
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woman’s self-interestedness and her family and 
child-centered nature. She does note that middle- 
class wives wanted to spend more time with their 
children while acquiring bottles and servants who 
could supplant some of their care. Certainly being 
a modern woman could lead in conflicting direc- 
tions. 

The work’s major difficulty is an assumption of 
conscious choice where women operated with little 
information and fewer options. For instance, the 
nineteenth-century servant was less likely to 
choose her occupation because of its pleasing mix- 
ture of the traditional and modern than because an 
older relative had been a servant or because of 
restricted options. Even though Branca notes that 
servants “who could have worked closer to home 
in factories passed instead into the big city,” there 
were still greater opportunities for servanthood 
during the 1800s. 

The worth of Branca’s work is more evident, 
however, when reading Sara Delamont and Lorna 
Duffin’s The Nineteenth-Century Woman, for here is 
the traditional summary of the various modes of 
nineteenth-century misogyny. The editors focus 
on the educational, sociological, and medical liter- 
ature of the 1800s, which defined women as phys- 
ically weak and incapable of evolutionary great- 
ness. In their preface, they turn to social 
anthropology for an analytical tool suited to 
women’s past; this model, however, appears rarely 
in the work itself. Many of the collection’s essays, 
especially those on medical and educational litera- 
ture, are quite thorough and insightful. Yet, those 
knowledgeable about nineteenth-century women 
will be familiar with most of the ideas, if not all of 
the authors mentioned. 

Although the editors note that anthropologists 
provide a subtle and sophisticated model—the ex- 
istence and interplay of dominant and muted 
groups within one society—their recurring theme 
is actually the double bind of -nineteenth-century 
women. Women were thought to be part of nature, 
but not of culture, and to be healthy and happy 
they must remain feminine; yet to be female was, 
by definition, to be sickly, passive, and of lower 
intelligence. On the other hand, masculine 
women, commentators warned, became infertile or 
mentally unstable. Anthropology, we are told, 
demonstrates that muted groups, to succeed, must 
“structure their world through the model of the 
dominant group.” But the “Catch 22” for Victo- 
rian women meant that they could not operate 
successfully within or outside the dominant cul- 
ture, although reformers gained greater accept- 
ance when conforming to traditional sex roles. The 
muted-dominant model is not wholly applicable 
here, nor does it add much to the authors’ textual 
explication and personal insights. 

This collection, in discussing a number of Victo- 
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rian texts, often seems far from the lives of women, 
while Branca’s work seems closer. Yet it may be 
that a thorough integration ofthe real limitations 
placed on women by such attitudes with a more 
factual account, such as Branca’s, is what is truly 
required. 

HILDA L. SMITH 

University of Maryland, 

College Park 


BARBARA GOODWIN. Social Science and Utopia: Nine- 
teenth-Century Models of Social Harmony. (Harvester 
Studies in Philosophy, number 3.) Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J.: Humanities Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 220. 
$22.50. 


This book is not about social science or nine- 
teenth-century models of social harmony. Instead, 
Barbara Goodwin, a political theorist at Brunel 
University, London, concentrates on the published 
utopian writings of only four eccentric thinkers— 
William Godwin, Charles Fourier, Henri Saint- 
Simon, and Robert Owen-—who had negligible 
influence as theorists of social harmony. Except for 
parenthetical references to the Enlightenment, the 
French Revolution, and industrialization, a meth- 
odological preference for “analysis” results in a 
treatment ofthe four thinkers apart from either the 
intellectual controversies or the complex historical 
events of their time. In place of systematic ex- 
planation of individual or collective thought, 
Goodwin substitutes an evaluative analysis of 
those components of utopian theories that can be 
tested against her ideal model of utopia. Goodwin 
argues that the structure of utopia must include 
self-sufficiency, rationality, social integration, and 
the satisfaction of human wants and needs. As- 
suming that a utopian model is a comprehensive 
critique of prevailing and possible social organiza- 
tions, Goodwin applies her model to theories 
about the social uses of control, cohesion, conflict, 
ideology, morality, individuality, psychology, and 
happiness. Above all, she is interested in utopias as 
schemes for resolving conflict in opposition to lib- 
eral-democratic presuppositions about the value of 
competing interests. 

Within each chapter, Goodwin addresses prob- 
lems of social organization as they are discussed by 
contemporary social, political, and psychological 
theorists and by her four utopians. After an in- 
troduction that sets out the revolutionary charac- 
teristics and purposes of utopian theory, Goodwin 
explains the utopians’ attack on the malfunctions 
of early capitalism as a result of their perception of 
incompatibilities between individuals and in- 
humane institutions, rather than from class con- 
flict. Prescribing how utopians ought to think 
about needs, deprivations, aspirations, and ex- 


cesses, Goodwin explores the utopians’ reconcilia- 
tion of conflict of interests through education, mo- 
rality, reason, and, in Fourier’s case, the liberation 
of the passions. In search of cohesion, the utopians 
rejected the organized political agencies of a legal 
system to follow two disparate ideological paths to 
similar organic ends. While Owen and Godwin 
began with a belief in the uniformity of human 
nature that concluded deductively in homoge- 
neous, egalitarian utopias based on consensus, 
Fourier and Saint-Simon assumed that human 
diversity required stratified social structures. 
Through a discussion of values as social controls, 
Goodwin asks whether freedom is essential to hap- 
piness. Her utopians’ skepticism of liberal values 
led them to deny that freedom involves choice and 
to redefine freedom as “‘creative activity,” or social 
harmony somehow compatible with individual 
wants. 

Goodwin argues that her utopians ought to be 
considered early social scientists, even though they 
fail every major test of science, because they suf- 
fered from the methodological problems endemic 
to the social sciences. These problems, as Goodwin 
sees them, result from beginning with desirable 
conclusions and then selecting methods and evi- 
dence to support them. But surely all varieties of 
socia! theory, not just social science, originate in 
visions of ‘agreeable ends that dictate acceptable 
data and procedures. Goodwin concludes that her 
utopians were unsuccessful in persuading anyone 
to accept their alternatives to existing social ar- 
rangements but that they did create new Kuhnian 
paradigms of freedom without choice, democracy 
without government, and control without coer- 
cion. Although critical of the utopians’ rationalist 
assumptions and deductive methods, Goodwin 
finds very attractive their organic utopias, gov- 
erned by natural social harmony and reason and 
free from political, economic, and psychological 
conflicts. 

REBA N. SOFFER 
California Stalte University, 
Northridge 


LEO A. LOUBÈRE. The Red and the White: A History of 
Wine in France and Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
Drawings by MARK BLANTON and PHILIP LOUBERE. 
Albany: State University of New York Press. 1978. 
Pp. xx, 401. $25.00. 


For French vinegrowers the central event of the 
nineteenth century was the phylloxera epidemic of 
the 1870s and 1880s. Before this small plant louse 
was finally defeated, over half of the vineyards of 
France and nearly twelve billion francs had been 
lost. So dramatic was the phylloxera crisis that it 
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practically invites the historian to divide the mod- 
ern history of the wine industry into B.P. and A.P. 
(before and after phylloxera). Leo A. Loubère has 
resisted this temptation. Without minimizing the 
effects of the crisis, he demonstrates that many 
changes preceded the phylloxera and that ele- 
ments of traditionalism remained after the epi- 
demic had passed. 

The wine industry, he argues, underwent a revo- 
lution of sorts during the golden age of the 1850s 
and 1860s when rising demand was met by rising 
production. Thanks to the railroad, Midi wines 
could be transported cheaply to northern markets. 
Southern vineyards expanded accordingly both in 
size and in yield as quality grapes were ousted by 
more productive plebeian varieties. A few 
vinegrowers experimented with mechanization, 
and chemicals were used to combat the powdery 
mildew. Hard on the heels of this age of prosperity 
and innovation, however, came the depression of 
the phylloxera period. This crisis was a disaster for 
many vinegrowers and a stimulus for some change, 


but it did not produce a technological revolution. 


Although some veritable wine factories existed in 
the Midi, most vineyards were still too small to 
adopt expensive methods and equipment. Further- 
more, vinegrowers had little incentive to adopt 
new technology aimed at increasing productivity 
because their problem had become one of satu- 
rated markets. More important than technological 
change was the precedent set during the crisis for 
state intervention. From that time government reg- 
ulations grew by leaps and bounds while winemen 
for their part, suffering from surplus production, 
cheap Algerian imports, and frauds, began to form 
political pressure groups. This politicization of the 
industry, Loubére suggests, may well have been 
the most drastic change that it underwent during 
the nineteenth century. 

The subtitle of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading. The work might be more accurately de- 
scribed as a history of the French wine industry 
with some Italian material added for comparative 
purposes. But, as Loubére himself explains, histo- 
rians’ relative neglect of the Italian wine industry 
accounts for this imbalance. In dealing with 
France he has relied heavily upon Laurent’s mas- 
sive work on the Céte d’Or and the intensive study 
of Chateau Latour edited by Charles Higounet. 
Occasionally, his use of the latter raises the ques- 
tion of how far one can generalize from a single 
vineyard, especially one as august as Chateau La- 
tour. These quibbles aside, Loubére has amassed a 
wealth of information about every aspect of the 
industry including an informative chapter on the 
wine-making process complete with detailed line 
drawings. Written with wit and humor, this emi- 
nently readable synthesis should appeal to the 
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generalist with an interest in French wine as well 
as to the specialist in economic history. 
PATRICIA A. LEWIS 
University of Houston 


BRIGITTE SCHROEDER-GUDEHUS. Les scientifiques et la 
paix: La communauté scientifique internationale au cours 
des années 20. Montreal: Les Presses de l’Université 
de Montréal. 1978. Pp. 371. $16.75. 


Brigitte Schroeder-Gudehus has written an in- 


` formative and provocative book, which calls into 


question the traditional view that science is an 
international enterprise, universalist in spirit and 
transcultural in action. She introduces her study of 
the interwar international scientific community by 
describing and criticizing what she calls the ‘‘func- 
tionalist” vision of a future erosion of national 
sovereignties through the progressive integration 
of networks of scientific, technical, and non- 
political tasks. The idea that scientists are “au- 
dessus de la mélée” is a cornerstone of this vision 
but, she argues, it is an idea little supported by 
scientists’ behavior. 

In order to make this point, Schroeder-Gudehus 
focuses on two interwar organizations, the Conseil 
International de Recherches (CIR) and the Com- 
mission Internationale de Coopération In- 
tellectuelle (CICI). Using various archival sources, 
she details the history of the CIR, which was orga- 
nized in 1918 by representatives of the Allies’ Aca- 
demies of Sciences, and of the CICI, which first 
met in 1922 under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. Both these international organizations 
formally or informally excluded Germans and 
Austrians from membership, and indeed Emile 
Picard at first opposed the admission to the CIR of 
academies from politically neutral countries on the 
grounds that they would lobby for the admission of 
the Central Powers. The special intransigence of 
the French and Belgian members of these two 
international committees is explained by national 
rivalries among scientists before the war, the 
events of the war itself, repercussions from the 1914 
“Appeal to the Civilized World” signed by twenty- 
two German scientists, and the outcry in 1918 
against the award of the Nobel Prize in Chemistry 
to Fritz Haber. 

Where Schroeder-Gudehus’s book is most origi- 
nal is in her description of the continued antago- 
nism between German-speaking and French- 
speaking scientists at the war’s end, an antago- 
nism that led the CIR to oppose the participation 
of Germans in congresses, the use of the German 
language, and support of German publications. 
This boycott of the Germans was matched in turn 
by their “‘anti-boycott,” in which the Verband der 
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Deutschen Hochschulen established rules of con- 
duct in 1923 cautioning German intellectuals 
against jeopardizing the honor and dignity of the 
German nation by easily resuming old friendships 
with citizens from countries of the Entente. When 
approached in 1924 about German participation in 
the CICI, the president of the Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft declined to cooperate, cit- 
ing crimes committed against Germany by the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty. 

In the end, what is perhaps most striking in this 
book is evidence presented that compromise and 
cooperation among the victors and vanquished 
emerged first in political circles and only later in 
the scientific and cultural groups which Schroe- 
der-Gudehus has studied. Accords for scientific 
cooperation were signed between German and 
French ministers in 1925 long before German sci- 
entists participated in the CICI, and German sci- 
entists never cooperated with the CIR despite the 
insistence by the German ambassador to Paris in 

_1926 that this conflict in the domain of science no 
longer had a parallel in the political and economic 
sphere. Schroeder-Gudehus’s occasional use of the 
French word clerc suggests that she shares Julien 
Benda’s view of 1928 that the intellectuals, includ- 
ing scientific intellectuals, were betraying their 
transcendental and universalist calling. 

As the author concedes at the outset, her study 
suffers in thoroughness and conviction by its em- 
phasis on a few organizations to the exclusion of 
scientists’ individual interactions. Too, the atti- 
tudes of a number of distinguished French and 
German scientists are not discussed at all, among 
them Perrin, Langevin, Cotton, De Broglie, 
Schrédinger, Heisenberg, Pauli, and Born. The 
book includes a useful bibliography, but its index 
includes only persons’ names; this is especially 
unhelpful in a book devoted primarily to institu- 
tions and organizations. 

MARY JO NYE 
University of Oklahoma 


ADRIAN PRESTON, editor. General Staffs and Diplomacy 
before the Second World War. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman 
and Littlefield. 1978. Pp. 138. $13.50. 


The six stimulating essays that comprise this little 
volume, originally prepared for the annual Mili- 
tary History Symposium at the Royal Military 
College of Canada (spring 1977) by historians ex- 
pert primarily in diplomacy and international pol- 
itics, examine the great questions of European se- 
curity and order, both national and collective, 
through the eyes of cabinets and foreign offices as 
well as general staffs. D. C. Watt sets the tone by 
asserting that historians writing on the origins of 
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the Second World War have concentrated too ex- 
clusively on depicting it as yet another struggle 
among independent nation-states for mastery and 
domination, whereas many observers and partici- 
pants saw the events of 1931-41, if not the entire 
interwar period, as z civil war covering most of 
Europe. In these events, which marked the second 
breakdown in this century of Europe as a states 
system and as a transnational! society, military 
leaders played four major roles, all essentially neg- 
ative: they failed to underwrite the political func- 
tioning of the League of Nations; they failed to 
uphold the domestic systems of their countries; 
they failed to keep abreast of changes in the tech- 
nology of war; and hey failed as Cassandras to 
prevent their political overlords from a new re- 
course to force. To be sure, political attitudes 
played such a role that responsibility for these 
failures cannot be ascribed to professional military 
advisers alone. But their role was nonetheless neg- 
ative rather than positive; it was a failure to re- 
strain rather than an urge toward action—in sharp 
contrast to their role in the events leading to 1914. 
The failure of the military in Germany to serve 
as a brake on Hitler is detailed by Gerhard Wein- 
berg. German military leaders miscalculated both 
the location of living space to be conquered and 
Hitler’s desire for a politicized army. Cautious 
professionalism and determined blindness reigned 
supreme. A few dissenters aside, the experience of 
Munich increased their resolve not to expose 
themselves again to charges of cowardice; and in 
1939 the prospect of taking Poland and coming to 
an agreement with the Soviet Union looked ‘‘posi- 
tively dazzling.” The situation in Russia, de- 
scribed by Albert Seaton, was much the same. The 
general staff abdicated its proper role to Stalin; 
military leaders were pliant puppets, mere cogs in 
the state machine who deliberately closed their 
eyes to the significance of the events of the time. 
Nor were things in Italy, according to John Whit- 
tam, much better. Under Mussolini, bluff and 
propaganda replaced realistic planning, bombas- 
tic speeches and slogans the careful evaluation of 
strategies; and the complicity of the entire military 
hierarchy, content with its privileged place in 
society, was crucial in lending credibility to it all. 
So Italy remained unprepared for a serious war. 
The thesis of Robert Young’s essay on French 
strategy and diplomacy in the 1930s is that the idea 
of a long war, with vital allied (especially British) 
support, was basic <o all French military planning. 
There was broad consensus between civilian and 
military authorities at the highest level of strategic 
planning; and, although the role of the general 
staff in specific crisis situations was ‘‘unspectacu- 
lar,” it did advise the government more often than 
the chief of staff cared to admit. Thus, French 
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strategy was far more coherent, more reasoned, 
than is often contended. Unfortunately, theory 
came to clash rudely with circumstance. Across 
the Channel in Britain, David Dilks declares, it 
was the attempt to meet threats in widely sepa- 
rated theaters that imposed acute strains, and of- 
ten near paralysis, on British foreign policy. Serv- 
ice ministers did not agree upon strategic doctrine, 
and the chiefs of staff tended to submit aggregate 
rather than joint plans, thus leaving the policy 
makers uncertain. The need to “buy off” at least 
one potential enemy (Italy) was wholly supported 
by the military planners. Indeed, appeasement in 
1937-39 was a policy heartily approved and fre- 
quently recommended by the service departments. 
British confidence improved in 1939, but like 
French theory, it was rudely shocked by German 
power and efficiency. 

In all of these essays, specialists can find inter- 
pretive slants with which to take issue: for ex- 
ample, Seaton’s contention that Russian policy in 
1939 aimed only at the collapse of international 
order, or Dilks’s assertion that the limits set by the 
Treasury upon British rearmament were reason- 
able and unavoidable. But the major theme of the 
collection, that European military leadership 
failed to play a constructive role in the course of 
events leading to the Second World War, is in- 
controvertible; and all of the major nations of Eu- 
rope must stand indicted in some measure. 

WILLIAM R. ROCK F 
Bowling Green State University 


` 


GEORGE L MOSSE. Toward the Final Solution: A His- 
tory of European Racism. New York: Howard Fertig. 
1978. Pp. xvi, 277. $17.50. 


Awareness of race was born in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, out of the Enlightenment by national concep- 
tions. On one hand the desire to categorize and 
rationalize and on the other the aspiration to unity 
within a common fatherland sparked interest in 
origins. The organic nation sought out its roots in 
race, defined by linguistic, anthropological, es- 
thetic, and historical criteria and by a host of more 
or less spurious sciences, including physiognomy 
and phrenology. 

George L. Mosse connects this with the pietistic 
revival of the Christian cults, which stressed a 
community of like-minded people joined by com- 
mon symbols, rituals, and emotions in an inner 
fatherland of Christ, easily confused with the na- 
tional community. He notes French priority and 
longstanding supremacy in racist thought. But he 
stresses above all the interpretations suggested by 
would-be scientific studies supposed to further 
illuminate historical destinies already revealed by 
linguistics and history and leading to the develop- 
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ment of eugenic doctrines. For serious and hu- 
mane physicians like Cesare Lombroso this could 
suggest that some men (for example, habitual 
criminals) were unredeemable. For a biologist like 
Ernst Haeckel, the logical conclusion was the elim- 
ination of degenerate and unproductive social ele- 
ments. It would be left to German National Social- 
ists to put such conclusions into practice, first in 
the 1933 law for the prevention of hereditary sick- 
ness and in the euthanasia program of 1939-41 that 
killed some seventy thousand incurably sick, then 
in the massacre of “degenerate” and “antisocial” 
elements like the gypsies and, above all, the Jews. 
Racist literature had not consistently attacked 
the Jews. For the like of Gobineau and Renan, it 
was Orientals and blacks who represented the in- 
ferior, and potentially dangerous, races. Many 
writers classed Jews with the superior Aryans or 
Caucasians. But the anti-Jewish current was too 
strong, the Jew too near and too available, the anti- 
Semitic tradition too well established (religious 
tradition reinforced by economic and social resent- 
ments), and the anti-Semitic obsessions of a few 
too virulent. Mosse plausibly attributes the success 
of the “scavenging ideology” he studies to its ba- 
nality and eclecticism, confirming argument by 
visual references, taking the commonplaces of vir- 
tuous life and enlarging them with racist argu- 
ments to “achieve new and horrifying dimen- 
sions.” It is worth remembering, though the book 
does not dwell on this, that such horrors were 
perpetrated or, at least, first conceived in what 
“the true believers” deemed to be a good cause. 
Theory, myth, and mystery met in a potent mix: 
the theories providing convenient rationalizations 
for prejudice; the myths operating as self-realizing 
descriptions of realities they helped create. Here, 
too, Mosse is convincing: “Racist myths not only 
explained the past and brought hope for the fu- 
ture, but through their emphasis on stereotypes 
rendered the abstract concrete.” Stereotypes (or 
caricatures) brought theory to life and, sometimes, 
turned arguments into self-fulfilling prophecies. 
Mosse, of course, knows all that there is to know 
about vélkisch and anti-Semitic ideologies. He has 
given us a brief, convenient, encapsulated history 
of the racial idea, of its ideological cousinage, of its 
relations with rival or related movements and 
ideas. He touches on racist views as they applied to 
other races, but only glancingly. European racism, 
in his book, shakes down into anti-Semitism and 
culminates in the Holocaust. But, while anti-Jew- 
ish racism rages on, this is only one branch of 
European racism that, in turn, has spawned racist 
ideologies among other races no less potentially 
destructive than the original version. 
EUGEN WEBER 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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JOHN PATTEN. English Towns, 1500-1700. (Studies in 
Historical Geography.) Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1978. Pp. 348. $25.00. 


John Patten’s English Towns, 1500-1700 promises to 
communicate ideas about preindustrial towns 
from a practitioner of one discipline to those of 
another. Patten is an urban geographer, and this 
work wears the silks of Dawson’s “Studies in His- 
torical Geography” series. Like Peter Clark and 
Paul Slack, whose Crisis and Order in English Towns 
(1972) has done so much to stimulate recent in- 
quiry, Patten courageously adopts a comparative 
approach to the topic. In five lengthy chapters he 
emphasizes the processes of “change” as opposed 
to growth per se, the basic economic and demo- 
graphic fragility of the town, and its integral rela- 
tionship—save for London—with surrounding 
countryside. In a final chapter Patten applies his 
themes to an analysis of urban structure in East 
Anglia, a region that he ungenerously, but wisely, 
limits to Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Patten writes with deliberate caution. His popu- 
lation estimates for London and England linger at 
the very lowest edge of accepted consensus. Ex- 
amples of towns that doubled in size are quickly 
countered with examples of others that declined. 
The very definition of a town itself that Clark and 
Slack employed to the apparent satisfaction of 
most historians is rejected as too precipitous. 

Though founded on an obviously wide reading 
of sources, some of Patten’s conclusions are open 
to alternative interpretation. Patten advises the 
reader, for example, against the view of rapid 
growth in urban population and the assumption of 
extensive economic specialization as significant 
themes of urban change in this period, preferring 
to place “real” advances of this type beyond 1700. 
But what may not seem real to Patten might have 
struck contemporaries as very real indeed, espe- 
cially against the familiar experience .of demo- 
graphic and economic stagnation that seems to 
have occurred through the later Middle Ages and 
on into the early sixteenth century. This relativity 
of perception raises the question of how far one 
may usefully generalize about-such a complex is- 
sue. Does it facilitate our understanding of severe 
population pressure in a number of Tudor and 
Stuart towns, or the important steps to remedy 
that problem, to have emphasized that the na- 
tional rate of urban growth remained moderate? I 
think not, but if we accept the general terms that 
Patter. proposes, we may easily overlook that such 
problems existed and that crucial developments in 
the formation of municipal institutions arose to- 
ward their solution. 

Finally, the historian may be disappointed in 
seeking insight from an ancillary discipline. 
Though Patten’s interpretations are often new and 
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always worthy of serious consideration, much of 
the ground he covers is familiar, and the light he 
might have shed on such less familiar themes as 
the spatial organization of towns, or the locational 
preferences of their inhabitants, is left for future 
work. What remains is scholarly and provocative 
but largely within the bounds of what historians 
do themselves. 

ROBERT TITTLER 

Concordia University 


PETER SUTCLIFFE. The Oxford University Press: An 
Informal History. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xxviii, 303. $15.00. 


Publication in 1978 of two works of extraordinary 
quality appropriately marked the five hundredth 
anniversary of the Oxford University Press. Nich- 
olas Barker provided an illustrated history, in 
which both commentary and plates absorb one’s 
attention, in his The Oxford University Press and the 
Spread of Learning 1478-1978. And in the work under 
review Peter Sutcliffe has given us “an informal 
history,” largely devoted to developments since 
1860. To a considerable degree both were inspired 
by volume one (to 1780) of Harry Carter’s mon- 
umental A History of the Oxford Press (1975). 

In each of these works “history returns a long 
and rambling answer,” in Carter’s words, to the 
question, “What of the Oxford Press?” The result 
in the Sutcliffe volume is an episodical account 
largely devoted to the impact “of a few towering 
personalities,” with the course of events deter- 
mined as much by circumstance as by design. 
Searching for continuity, we find it, in a sense, in 
the long history since 1633 of the committee known 
as “the Delegacy” but more significantly in the 
efforts of the press over the centuries to accommo- 
date to change in the social and intellectual world. 
Sutcliffe’s achievement is in recreating this atmo- 
sphere, which defies abridgement or general- 
ization. 

The story begins in 1478 with Theodoric Rood, 
an itinerant printer from Cologne, from whose 
press in Oxford seventeen books survive. There is 
little continuous history until the seventeenth cen- 
tury when William Laud, chancellor of Oxford as 
well as Archbishop of Canterbury, with his adher- 
ence to tradition and his interests in texts, religious 
and classical, set the tone of the press for the two 
following centuries. Briefly, during the Restora- 
tion, John Fell was able to associate the press with 
the contemporary world of learning, and early in 


‘the eighteenth century “came the first big success” 


in publication of Clarendon’s History of the Great 
Rebellion. But for the next one hundred and fifty 
years the learned press was dominated by the 
Bible press. ` 
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Sutcliffe’s account begins in detail in 1860 with 
the career of Bartholomew Price, associated with 
the Delegates for nearly forty years; more than any 
other one individual he is responsible for the press 
as it is known today. Of course the Bible and the 
Prayer Book remained the best known of Oxford 
books; a million copies of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament were ordered in advance of pub- 
lication (1881), but in the end it was grossly over- 
printed. Books were now published as well as 
printed, and learning and education were happily 
united. After long planning and a considerable 
degree of patience, the famous series took shape. 
These included the Oxford Classical Texts, the Eng- 
lish Texts, and the English, German, and Irish 
Verse; histories (Stubbs, E. A. Freeman, Hodgkin 
and eventually the Oxford History of England); dic- 
tionaries, especially the Oxford English Dictionary, a 
task of some seventy years, with the twelfth and 
final volume appearing in 1928 and the set defining 
more than 414,000 words; the Fowlers’ King’s Eng- 
lish and Modern English Usage; and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, acquired in 1917. At the same 
time the press expanded its market, first to the 
United States and then to Canada, Australia, In- 
dia, and South Africa. 

Since the theme is constantly changing, readers, 
at first, might expect their attention to flag. Quite 
to the contrary. The detail commands attention 
and provides a very human story told with a can- 
dor and humor that is refreshing, at times star- 
tling. The result is a work that few students of 
British history, and indeed few readers with taste, 
will want to miss. 

ALFRED F. HAVINGHURST 
Amherst College 


G. D. SQUIBB. Doctors’ Commons: A History of the Col- 
lege of Advocates and Doctors of Law. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1977. Pp. xiv, 244. $23.00. 


In recent years there has been a growing aware- 
ness of the role played by civil lawyers in English 
history, especially in the Tudor and early Stuart 
periods when the civil-law courts seemed for a 
while to present a very real threat to the contin- 
uing effectiveness of their older, common-law ri- 
vals. Anyone at all interested in the subject has 
known that Doctors’ Commons was for the civil- 
ians pretty much what the Inns of Court were for 
the common lawyers, but it has not been easy to 
find out much more than that about the former 
institution. The publication of this book by G. D. 
Squibb now makes readily available to historians 
all that they might conceivably need to know 
about the topic. 

In his opening chapter on “The Early Years” 
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the author demonstrates conclusively that the date 
ordinarily given for the founding of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, 1511, is too late; it certainly existed in the 
mid-1490s, and it was probably informally orga- 
nized just a few years before that. He explains how 
some major misunderstandings arose concerning 
the early history of the institution because of a 
mistaken use of the major documentary source 
available, the Subscription Book, which was “not 
a register, nor... an account of money received, 
but a collection of legally enforceable obligations” 
(p. 11). 

Subsequent chapters discuss the society’s mem- 
bership, constitution, dining hall, church, and 
other buildings during the nearly four centuries of 
its corporate existence. The 109 pages of text are 
supplemented by a further 103 pages containing 
five appendixes: the first lists and discusses the 
society’s surviving records, most of which are to be 
found in the Lambeth Palace Library; the second 
gives a list of the presidents, which is fairly com- 
plete from 1560 onward; the third provides a list of 
all the known members, with a brief biographical 
note on each of them; the fourth is a similar list of 
all civilian judges and advocates in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries who are not mentioned 
as members in the surviving records; appendix five 
gives the full text of the first and only charter of 
incorporation ever granted to Doctors’ Commons, 
by George IHI, in 1768. 

Just ninety-seven years later, after common law- 
yers were admitted by statute into all of the juris- 
dictional preserves formerly reserved to civilians, 
the twenty-six remaining members of Doctors’ 
Commons voted to sell off their corporate property 
and to share equally the £79,000 that they received. 
The society remained alive on paper down to 1912 
when the last surviving member died. Now Doc- 
tors’ Commons lives again in the pages of Squibb’s 
book. All students of English legal history will 
want to read it, and all serious students of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods should. So should any- 
one interested in the history of the City of London. 

MICHAEL DE L. LANDON 
University of Mississippi 


ROBERT S. GOTTFRIED. Epidemic Disease in Fifteenth 
Century England: The Medical Response and the Demo- 
graphic Consequences. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 262. $17.00. 


This study employs about twenty thousand pro- 
bated, registered wills and other similar evidence 
from the Bishopric of Norwich, in an attempt to 
analyze the effect of epidemic disease, especially 
plague, on the people of East Anglia between 1430 
and 1480. 
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With such an enormous amount of material, the 
author turned to the computer for assistance in 
organizing the data and in working out a quan- 
titative analysis based on that material. Essen- 
tially, Robert S. Gottfried has spent a great deal of 
time, and 245 pages, to illustrate that the demo- 
graphic patterns in East Anglia were just about 
the same as described in contemporary literary 
sources. Of course, in doing so he has made one 
contribution. He has shown that J. F. D. Shrews- 
bury’s A History of Bubonic Plague in the British 
Isles contains some questionable viewpoints on 
the effects of the plague between 1430 and 1480. 

Shrewsbury felt the plague was not all that de- 
structive in the fifteenth century, but Gottfried’s 
analysis places Shrewsbury’s assessment, as well 
as that of J. M. W. Bean, in some doubt. The 
evidence cited by Gottfried indicates that, between 
1430 and 1480, there was a serious demographic 
problem in East Anglia, as population seems to 
have declined until about 1470. That the actual 
cause of the decline was plague seems reasonable, 
especially since the critical periods of mortality 
coincide with contemporary reports of epidemics. 
Nevertheless, the wills do not actually state the 
cause of death (p. 118) and this inevitably will 
allow those who wish to dismiss Gottfried’s thesis 
to do so with at least some justification. Gottfried 
has a very good circumstantial case, but he has 
been unable to prove his point conclusively, simply 
because of the nature of his evidence. 

Gottfried’s analysis of the relationship between 
plague and social structure is very weak. He has 
_ been unable to carry out any meaningful analysis 
of how epidemic disease affected the various seg- 
ments of society, especially the rural population. 
His study offers virtually no.insights into how the 
Black Death affected the social organizations and 
patterns of life in villages and towns. Indeed, the 
author seems to be unaware that the vast majority 
of the population was comprised of “peasants” (p. 
29) of widely varying economic circumstances. He 
thus never asked himself how the social structure 
of villages might have changed during the period. 
To be sure, Gottfried’s sources dc not tell him 
much about social status, but it is also a topic that 
he seems reluctant to explore, even in a general 
way. 

In the final analysis, a study such as this, which 
can offer but a superficial and, to a certain extent, 
debatable estimate of population trends, is of lim- 

ited value as a work of history. It may be of help in 
` a future synthesis, but on its own it is merely a 
rather unimaginative academic exercise. One may 
be critical of the likes of M. M. Postan (p. 225), but 
Postan has attempted to establish the social and 
economic relevance of .his findings. Even 
Shrewsbury, whose scholarship Gottfried finds so 
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wanting, tried to relate his study to fifteenth-cen- 
tury life. Demography is essentially a numbers 
game. It can only become a useful branch of his- 
tory when the actual social and economic ramifica- 
tions of population trends are examined. Perhaps 
the author will do this in a subsequent study. 
Indeed, he may even discover that Shrewsbury’s 
positive assessment of the social and economic life 
of fifteenth-century England is correct, but for 
the wrong reasons. For all Gottfried knows, the 
declining population in East Anglia may have had 
dramatic positive effects on the social and eco- 
nomic structure of rural society. 

EDWARD BRITTON 

Bracebridge, Ontario 


VICTOR SKIPP. Crisis and Development: An Ecological 
Case Study of the Forest of Arden, 1570-1674. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 


132. $14.95. 


For years English historians have been aware of a 
major demographic expansion that took place be- 
tween 1500 and 1700, but few have ventured to 
present detailed studies to help us understand how 
local preindustrial societies were able to support 
their growing numbers. Victor Skipp’s slim vol- 
ume shows how five parishes of northern Arden in 
the eastern Midlands adapted to this change. 
Mid-Tudor Arden was characterized by a small 


. population living in ecological equilibrium with its 


predominantly pastoral economy. Concomitant 
with the rise in local population after 1570 there 
was a shift in primary and secondary land use in 
these Worcester parishes. Skipp shows from an 
analysis of extant inventories that lands were re- 
converted to more labor-intensive uses—more 
arable cultivation and emphasis on dairying and 
cheesemaking rather than beef production—and 
that there emerged a growing body of full-time 
landless craftsmen. New agricultural techniques, 
peaceful enclosure, convertible husbandry, and the 
growing of more and cheaper grains as well as the 
development of small craft industries all helped 
sustain the rising population. By the mid-seven- 
teenth century under this “new ecological regime” 
the population threshold for Arden was 50 percent 
higher than it had been eighty years before. 
Skipp’s overall historical analysis of these decades 
is summarized in a schematic model of the demo- 
graphic, economic, and social developments in Ar- 
den (pp. 66-67). 

As the title suggests, the development of eco- 
nomic diversity was not paralleled by a steady, 
progressive demographic transition. Both the 1590s 
and 1610s witnessed food shortages that resulted in 
death from famine, a temporary decline in fertility, 
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and postponed marriages. I am not completely 
satisfied that Skipp presents a wholly convincing 
case when he argues that the demographic charac- 
ter of the crisis of 1613-19 was worse than that of 
1594-98. Nevertheless, these crises do show that, 
despite economic changes going on since the 1570s, 
Arden was not yet able to support a growing popu- 
lation when harvest complications arose. By con- 
trast, the impact of later crises was comparatively 
milder. 

In spite of the growing body of work on English 
regional economies, scant attention is given here to 
outside forces that helped shape the agricultural 
changes in Arden. On the other hand, this study 
points out that the timing of demographic crises 
may vary from locality to locality and that it was 
sometimes associated with a chain of events origi- 
nating in distant communities. Skipp also puts 
into better perspective the factors that helped de- 
termine a particular community’s reaction to eco- 
logical difficulties. Each varied in the availability 
of waste land for settlement, the land policies un- 
der the local seigneurial and tenurial system, the 
ability to produce more cheap food, and the pres- 
ence or proximity of resources for the development 
of industrial employment. Although Arden was 
able to adjust with a minimum of strain, the tran- 
sition was longer and more difficult for many other 
local societies. 

DAVID GRAYSON ALLEN 
Massachusetts Historical Soctety 


ANDREW B. APPLEBY. Famine in Tudor and Stuart 
England. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1978. 
Pp. 250. $14.50. 


Since Goubert’s classic work on the Beauvaisis, 
French historians have given much prominence to 
crises de subsistance in the early modern period. Most 
English historians, however, faced with the exis- 
tence of demographic crises, have preferred disease 
to famine as an explanation, and in 1965 Peter 
Laslett could entitle a chapter of The World We 
Have Lost “Did the peasants really starve?” It is 
thanks to Andrew B. Appleby more than to any 
other scholar that the question can now be an- 
swered in the affirmative, and his book represents 
a major addition to our knowledge of early modern 
England. 

The core of the work is a study of three subsist- 
ence crises in Cumberland and Westmorland 
(roughly the new county of Cumbria), which he 
published in preliminary form in 1973. “In the 
short period from 1587 to 1623,” he argues, “there 
were two years of famine, 1597 and 1623; one year 
of plague, 1598; and one year of typhus probably 
aggravated by famine, 1587.” The analysis of the 
1587 crisis is perhaps a little tentative, but those of 
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1597-98 and 1623 are abundantly justified. The 
argument is thorough and persuasive and but- 
tressed by ample documentation from parish regis- 
ters and population counts. The analysis is pre- 
ceded by a lengthy regional study of Cumbria 
setting the crises in their immediate social and 
economic context and followed by chapters setting 
them in a wider English and European framework. 
He adduces changes in the Cumbrian economy 
that made it less vulnerable to famine after 1623, 
including a considerable population decline (a 
startling 37 percent if the calculations are correct) 
between 1603 and 1670-88. 

Cumbria was an upland region with much infer- 
tile soil, which Appleby is the first to admit was 
very different from much of southern England. 
Nevertheless, there is enough in the way of na- 
tional context and conclusions to justify “Eng- 
land” in the title of what is much more than a 
regional survey. He suggests that 1597 was the last 
nationwide famine (although he later adds the 
fascinating suggestion of a completely neglected 
nationwide famine in 1638-39) and that the crisis 
of 1623 “was localized in the North.” This may 
well be true as a broad generalization, although 
there is explicit record of starvation in Lincoln- 
shire in 1623, and another recent study argues for a 
mild crisis of subsistence in north Warwickshire in 
1613-19 (V. Skipp, Crisis and Development [1978]). 
The chronological pattern of national and regional 
crises clearly raises many more questions; but that 
is the merit of any pioneering study, and Appleby 
has certainly provided an indispensable guide to 
an important and neglected subject. 

D. M. PALLISER 
University of Birmingham 


R. BUICK KNOX, editor. Reformation Conformity and 
Dissent: Essays in Honour of Geoffrey Nuttall. London: 
Epworth Press. 1977. Pp. 302. £8.50. 


This was in conception a thoroughly appropriate 
Festschrift effort to honor the scholarship of Geoff- 
rey Nuttall, the focus of which has been resolutely 
theological, devotional, and clerical. A number of 
distinguished historians contributed essays of 
somewhat broader historical gauge, but the over- 
all emphasis is faithful to Nuttall’s ministerial pre- 
occupations. 

In addition to a journeyman appreciation and 
bibliography of Nuttall’s life and publications, 
there are twelve more substantial essays, three of 
which have something significant to contribute to 
the history of religion in early modern France. The. 
biggest disappointment (for all but seminarians) 
among the undistinguished pieces by distin- 
guished scholars is that by Owen Chadwick, 
Regius Professor of Modern History at the Univer- 
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sity of Cambridge. His effort to explain how it 
came to pass that the terribly uninteresting Fred- 
erick III, Elector Palatine, became a Reforming 
prince resolves itself into the unanticipated, indeed 
accidental, circumstance of his marriage to a Prot- 
estant woman. Chadwick concludes that none of 
the incredibly complex events within the Holy Ro- 
man Empire determined the religious fate of Hei- 
delberg, which was sealed rather by the dull-wit- 
ted evangelical faith of Frederick’s marital 
inheritance “intent on truth.” , 

Leading the nonseminarian contributions to this 
collection is an essay by A. G. Dickens on Jo- 
hannes Sleidan, who was the author of not only the 
first history of the German Reformation but also 
much the best to be published before that of Wil- 
liam Robertson appeared over two centuries later. 
There are all sorts of interesting angles from which 
to examine Sleidan’s thousand-page folio version 
of the progress of heresy from Luther to the 
Schmalkaldic League, and Dickens (briefly at 
least) explores most of them. He is understandably 
impressed by the fact that the first history of Re- 
formed Christianity was the work of a pagan. 
Dickens uncovers the complex humanist sources of 
Sleidan’s conceptual scheme that may have been 
derived from Polybius, certainly was influenced by 
his stylistic admiration for Caesar, and unfortu- 
nately owed much to the Book of Daniel by way of 
Melanchthon in seeing modern history as an ap- 
pendage of Roman history. 

Sleidan’s Commentaries was at once philosophi- 
cally radical] and astonishingly popular—or at 
least a publishing success: before 1560 there were 
two Latin editions, two German editions, a 
French, Italian, and very successful (three issues) 
English edition. Yet this was the historian who, in 
the “Apologie” of John Daus’s translation, set out 
as his interpretive line that “in describing matters 
of Religion, I might not omitte polytique causes, 
for... they came in maner alwayes together, and 
especially in our tyme they could not be sepa- 
rated.” He was also oné of the first to write a kind 
of “cultural history,” while his ‘‘scissors-and-paste 
rendering of pamphlets and official documents” he 
professed to be governed by a prescript in Latin 
that precisely anticipated Ranke’s famous wie es 
eigentlich gewesen. 

Patrick Collinson’s contribution is well worth 
reading but is difficult to review. It is a re-creation 
‘of a Puritan idyll set in beautiful Elizabethan Suf- 
folk, where he finds “there may have been a closer 
approximation to the type of a godly common- 
wealth than in any part of England at any time: 
closer than anything achieved in the years of os- 
tensible puritan triumph, which was also a time of 
confusion and division.” 

The third essay of real value is that by Christo- 
pher Hill, in which he looks for the historical roots 
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a political, ecclesiastical, and social issue in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. I 
was delighted to discover that Hill’s analysis of the 
issue leads him to a reconstruction of the history of 
Puritanism that is closer to my own view than 
anything he has previously published. Beginning 
with “‘Calvin’s object . . . to show that true religion 
is completely consistent with the maintenance of 
private property,” Hill argues that “when the 
bishops’ campaign of the fifteen-eighties and nine- 
ties forced Puritans to choose between submission 
and separation, most educated, middle-class re- 
sponsible Puritan laymen chose the former and so 
avoided being forced into the company of seditious 
sectaries.” 

This choice was repeated in 1662 as a “reunion 
of the natural rulers against the radical lower or- 
ders,” when the lay descendants of the old con- 
forming Puritans turned to the policy of purging 
the radical (and socially, always the poorer) 
classes from the state bureaucracy and the parlia- 
mentary national church. The “balanced constitu- 
tion” after 1660 required an unreformed state 
church that lost (forever as it turned out) the 
Elizabethan ambition of national comprehension 
and soured Nonconformity into the provincialism 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Thus 
the “church and king” mobs that bawled for Sach- 
everell in 1709 came from those despised precincts 
deserted by the Church of England that had ‘‘sur- 
vived primarily because of its deep roots among 
the landed ruling class . . . but also because ‘the 
rabble’ preferred its conservative laxity to an en- 
forced Presbyterian discipline, or the voluntary 
self-discipline of the sects.” 

Hill apologizes at one point in this lecture 
(which he delivered originally to the United Re- 
formed Church History Society, of which Nuttall 
was first president) for “what some may consider 
excessively sociological terms” in his analysis; I 
think most readers will approve both the terms 
and the skill with which the master historian em- 
ploys them to make sense of a very puzzling story. 

i C. H. GEORGE 
Northern Illinois University 


ALICE G. VINES. Neither Fire nor Steel: Sir Christopher 
Hatton. Chicago: Nelson-Hall. 1978. Pp. xvii, 248. 


$13.95. 


In thirteen chapters, some topical, some chrono- 
logical, Alice G. Vines has attempted a new bio- 
graphical study of Sir Christopher Hatton, Eliza- 
bethan courtier and favorite. Hatton became lord 
chancellor of England in the course of a public 
career that began, in a minor way, perhaps as 
early as 1561, assumed more significant propor- 
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tions in 1577, and continued until his death in 1591. 
Several early chapters, which deal more with pub- 
lic affairs than with Hatton, add little to our gen- 
eral understanding of Hatton’s role in government. 
The effort falls regrettably short of success. 
Although it is undoubtedly true that Hatton has 
not enjoyed the attention given by serious histo- 
rians to Burghley, Walsingham, Leicester, and Es- 
sex, we are not told why Vines has decided to 
redress the balance. One reason for Hatton’s ne- 
glect may be the scarcity of evidence. Vines covers 
his family background, early years, and education 
in no more than eighteen lines; and she is forced, 
thereafter, to rely heavily upon two previous stud- 
ies—the earlier, a letter book and an important 
source. Eric St. John Brooks made a valiant effort 
to do Hatton justice in a 1946 biography, which 
Conyers Read, in his Bibliography of British History: 
Tudor Period (1959), termed inadequate. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to discover significant improvement 
in the present study. Indeed, there are many ways 
in which Brooks’s Hatton has the better of it. 
Brooks, in much more graceful prose, provides 
valuable appendixes, more information about Hat- 
ton, and information about the sources—all of this 
alongside a more balanced view of him. Surely it 
cannot be agreed, as Vines suggests, that Hatton 
was “the Queen’s right-hand man ... in politics 
and religious policy ...” (p. 30). This might be 
said of Burghley or Walsingham, but certainly not 
of Hatton. In her account of Hatton’s income 
Vines overlooks the significant role of gratuities, a 
much discussed Elizabethan phenomenon. She 
also gives Hatton’s great manor house at Hold- 
enby too little attention. There is, in short, little to 
commend the book, and there are no major inter- 
pretations at variance with Brooks. Most dis- 
couraging to the reader, however, is the writing, 
abounding as it does in eccentricities and in- 
felicities. Inadequate though it may be, anyone 
interested in Hatton will be better advised to con- 
sult Brooks’s study, which remains the best we 
have. 
RICHARD C. BARNETT 
Wake Forest University 


WILLIAM INGRAM. A London Life in the Brazen Age: 
Francis Langley, 1548-1602. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 335. $17.50. 


Some men are born to trouble others. Such a man 
was Francis Langley. As another younger son of 
an already large rural family, Francis troubled his 
parents. He was lodged in London from the age of 
eight. with an ambitious uncle, whom he embar- 
rassed by misbehaving in the Company of Drap- 
ers. Through schemes that, if not scandalous, were 
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at least dishonest, he inflicted loss on those to 
whom he loaned money. He established himself as 
a landowner by taking advantage of others’ in- 
debtedness. As a City officer he used his authority 
to inspect cloth in order to practice extortion. He 
quarreled with his parish over payment of the 
tithe. He was charged more than once with as- 
sault. He took advantage of family and civic con- 
nections when it suited him, but he never recog- 
nized the reciprocal claims of these ties. But the 
wheel of fortune turned both ways, and Langley 
took as much pain as he gave. Incidentally, he 
built the Swan playhouse on his Southwark manor 
called Paris Garden. 

On the strength of his acquaintanceship with 
Langley, William Ingram indulges himself in the 
convention of age integration by deciding that 
Langley was “in many ways the embodiment of 
his times” (p. 7). Fortunately, his nod to this con- 
vention is just that, for Ingram has produced a 
thoughtful and satisfying biography of a unique 
and outrageous Elizabethan, which has the added 
benefit of demonstrating how biographies can be 
done against the backdrop of imperfect documen- 
tation, a typical problem for the early modernist. 

The author’s method is to squeeze as much juice 
from each aspect of Langley’s life and career as the 
scanty documents permit and then to elucidate 
each by placing it in the larger context. Naturally, 
this method creates a tension between a sharply 
focused subject and his necessarily more blurred 
background; the balance is not always successful. 
The Cadiz expedition and the affair of the dia- 
mond (stolen from a Portuguese carrack) receive 
far more attention than Langley’s slight participa- 
tion deserves. The production of “The Isle of 
Dogs” may or may not have been connected with 
the demise of the Swan. Even after a lengthy re- 
cital of the evidence we are uncertain, and subplots 
on censorship and the players themselves never 
develop. 

On the other hand, the author is mostly in tight 
control of his material, and his discussion of finan- 
cial practices in the City, of manorial landholding 
in a suburban setting, and of the origin and early 
years of the Swan are richly rewarding. Best of all, 
we have a vivid and vital portrait of a human life, 
which asserts itself with sufficient complexity to 
defy categorization and detail enough to command 
credibility. 

Implicit in the book are some refreshing attacks 
on the heroic clichés surrounding the Elizabethan 
age. What comes through is petty greed and con- 
tentiousness, the appalling delay in transacting 
any business, the frustrations and indignities of 
daily life, the constant threat of personal ruin, the 
inefficiency of local government, and the remorse- 
less “big brotherism’”’ of the Privy Council, led by 
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that ubiquitous and hideous octopus, Sir Robert 
Cecil. 
FRANK F. FOSTER 
Denver, Colorado 


GEORGE H. WILLIAMS el al., editors. Thomas Hooker: 
Writings in England and Holland, 1626-1633. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1975. Pp. viii, 


435- 


This edition of Thomas Hooker’s early writings is 
not complete, omitting as it does a major work, 
The Souls Preparation for Christ (1632). But it includes 
a representative collection of sermons and other 
occasional pieces that survived more or ‘ess fortui- 
tously from Hooker’s ministry in England and 
from Amsterdam. They contain the earliest extant 
formulations of his thought in two areas of signifi- 
cance that he subsequently described more defini- 
tively and voluminously in America: the process of 
regeneration, or ordo salutatis, and church polity, 
later expounded as a version of the “New England 
Way” in the posthumously published A Survey of 
the Summe of Church Discipline. Two of these early 


works are also of great interest and appeal as a` 


reflection, from the lips of this most affecting of 
Puritan preachers, of that premigration mentality 
that confronted the dreadful possibility of the spe- 
cial relationship between England and God ending 
in divorce. In the November the Fifth sermon, 
“The Church’s Delivezances,”” Hooker asked why 
God’s fury had so far spared “this little cottage, 
this little England” (p. 67). (Was Hooker the first 
Little Englander?) In the famous “farewell ser- 
mon,” “The Danger of Desertion,” which he 
preached, as is now clear, before the departure for 
Holland, Hooker pronounced the terrible verdict: 
“As sure as God is God, God is going from Eng- 
land” <p. 244). 

Ten original documents are punctuated with es- 
says by the four editors. George H. Williams 
writes on Hooker’s early biography, Norman Pet- 
tit on “The Order of Salvation in Thomas 
Hooker’s Thought,” Winfried Herget on “The 
Transcription and Transmission of the Hooker 
Corpus,” and Sargent Bush, Jr., on the Hooker 
canon. The volume deals competently with textual 
and theological problems and ends with an ex- 
haustive bibliography of Hooker’s published writ- 
ings. 

But one may regre- that the editorial team did 
not include any historian competent to relate 
Hooker to what George H. Williams calls “the 
new understanding of early Stuart nonconformity”’ 
(p. 1, n.1). Williams and his collaborators betray 
little evidence of this understanding, and they have 
made no use of manuscript evidence. The impor- 
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tant correspondence of Samuel Collins of Brain- 
tree with Arthur Duck, Laud’s chancellor, which 
tells us much about Hooker at Chelmsford, is cited 
only from the Calendar of State Papers Domestic and 
T. W. Davids’s Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in 
Essex (1863). And the account of John Rogers of 
Dedham (pp. 140-41) is taken from the Dictionary of 
National Biography almost word for word. There are 
mistakes, multiple mistakes in a series of com- 
ments on the Hampton Court Conference and re- 
lated events (p. 359). Within one paragraph (p. 
223) we are told that the Puritans “observed com- 
munion by preference every Sunday,” that there 
was such an institution as “the Maundy Thursday 
Holy Communion of the Church of England,” and 
that prophesying of the congregational type may 
have been a longstanding tradition “in the weekly 
rhythms of Puritan Chelmsford.” Such statements 
suggest some detachment from the realities of Eng- 
lish church life in the early seventeenth century. 
The consequence is a lack of informed comment 
where it is most needed—in connection with those 
writings that illuminate the gestation of Hooker’s 
semiseparatist ecclesiology, The Carnal Hypocrite 
(1626), and the preface to William Ames’s A Fresh 
Suit Against Ceremonies (ca. 1633). 

PATRICK COLLINSON 

University of Kent, 

Canterbury 


H. M. COLVIN el al. The History of the King’s Works. 
Volume V, 1660-1782. London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1977. Pp. xxiv, 535. £25.00. 


The fifth volume of this series marks the thirteenth 
year of the enterprise, which now consists of two 
volumes on the Middle Ages, one on the period 
1485-1660 (part one only has appeared) and a fur- 
ther volume on 1782-1851. The volume devoted to 
part two of the period 1485-1660 is in active prepa- 
ration. No treatment of the modern period is 
planned, which is a shame since such a book 
would not only include new projects but would 
document changes in older ones—a crucial issue 
for historians of architecture and gardening. As a 
cutoff date 1851 does, however, make a certain 
amount of sense. It was in that year that the Office 
of the King’s Works ceased to be a department of 
the royal household and became a government 
ministry. The switch was from an old order of 
royal patronage to a new one of parliamentary 
responsibility. i 

The present volume’s dates are equally logical. 
The monarchy was restored in 1660 and continued 
to build in certain consistent ways until the re- 
forms of 1782 (described in volume six) rather thor- 
oughly remodeled the Office of the King’s Works. 
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The dominant figure in the present volume is of 
course Christopher Wren, who was surveyor gen- 
eral for more than half a century. Wren was per- 
haps the last, perhaps even the only, major archi- 
tect to hold this position. The volume deals in 
extenso with work at Winchester, Whitehall, St. 
James’s Palace, Kensington Palace, and Hampton 
Court. It throws fresh light on these buildings and 
their grounds by using previously unpublished 
(and in some cases apparently unconsulted) docu- 
ments. It provides, as the jacket claims, “‘the first 
coherent account of Wren’s long tenure of office.” 
Further dividends are the sections on Somerset 
House, Kent’s projects for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Buckingham House (later Buckingham Pal- 
ace), Windsor Castle, the Tower, the Horse 
Guards, and No. 10 Downing Street. 

The volume is divided into three sections to ac- 
commodate these essays—one on the history of the 
Office of the King’s Works per se (mainly written 
by Colvin); one on the royal palaces, by Colvin 
and Newman with a contribution on Whitehall by 
Downes; and one, again by Colvin, on the public 
buildings. There are useful appendixes, for ex- 
ample on the royal gardens, and an index. The 
sixty-nine excellent plates illustrate plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations of buildings and ceremonial 
occasions. The standard of scholarship is high. 

G. L. HERSEY 
Yale University 


ERIC STOCKDALE. A Study of Bedford Prison, 1660- 


1877. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1978. 
Pp. xii, 238. $18.50. 


Local officials administered most English prisons 
until the 1877 Prison Act transferred control of the 
gaols to the national government. Although prison 
authority changed hands, the earlier prison rec- 
ords remained in the local repositories and were 
generally forgotten until contemporary scholars 
realized that these records provided a ‘unique 
source for local history. The latest example of this 
scholarly interest in local prison history is Eric 
Stockdale’s study of Bedford Prison. Certainly, 
Bedford Prison merits a written history, because it 
. played such an interesting role in English pen- 
ology; John Bunyan wrote part of Pilgrim’s Progress 
in Bedford prison, and in the late Georgian era 
such powerful families as the Whitbreads and the 
Russells were involved with the supervision of the 
prison. Most significantly, John Howard, as high 
sheriff of Bedford, began the modern prison reform 
movement after he saw the appalling conditions in 
the gaol. 

Stockdale’s approach is chronological. He be- 
gins with Bunyan’s incarceration in 1660 and car- 
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ries the history through the passage of the 1877 
Prison Act. The book is well researched and relies 
heavily upon unpublished court records in the 
Bedford Country Record Office, supplemented by 
manuscripts from the Public Record Office as well 
as printed parliamentary reports. There is no bib- 
liographv, unfortunately, to indicate the diversity 
of these sources, but the extensive footnotes follow- 
ing each chapter do show that the book rests on 
ample archival research. 

Stockdale’s reasons for writing this book are 
twofold. First of all he hopes to refute the accepted 
view tha: local officials and gaolers ignored the 
gaols under their care. The author argues that the 
Bedfordshire officials spent considerable time and 
effort attending to prison administration and’ were 
genuinely concerned about the prisoners in their 
custody. Stockdale concludes that the prison was 
“never a forgotten backwater. The community was 
far more involved with the jail than is generally 
realized” (p. x). Stockdale’s arguments are per- 
suasive and well documented, and he makes a 
worthwhile contribution to English penal history 
by showing that the Bedfordshire officials took 
their gaol responsibilities seriously. Perhaps the 
two best chapters of the book deal with the efforts 
of Reverend Philip Hunt (1815-35) and present a 
strong case for including Reverend Hunt among 
the important early-nineteenth-century prison re- 
formers. On the other hand, the chapter on John 
Howard is disappointing and tends to deal more 
with his parliamentary connections than with his 
efforts at the Bedford gaol. 

The second purpose of the book is to “présent a 
detailed picture of the prison at work” (p. ix). This 
rather vague aim goes unrealized, unfortunately, 
and a clear picture of prison life never emerges. 
This is partially because the author followed a 
strictly chronological approach so that matters vi- 
tal to prison life are scattered throughout the book 
and are never treated as a whole. There is, more- 
over, little discussion of such topics as garnish, 
disciplinary problems, or prisoner self-govern- 
ment. 

There are other problems with this volume. At 
times, it seems poorly organized and overwritten. 
For example, the second chapter is vaguely enti- 
tled “Some Contemporaries of Bunyan” and in- 
cludes a desultory treatment of the arrest and com- 
mittal process, benefit of clergy, escape attempts, 
and a collective biography of a local criminal fam- 
ily. Chapter four treats the subject of transporta- 
tion but tends to ignore the subject and digresses 
into Bedfordshire politics. The author is also prone 
to lengthy quotes that encumber the narrative, 
when an apt paraphrase or summation would suf- 
fice. Page thirty-seven includes a typographical 
error listing the year 1837 rather than 1797. 
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These defects aside, it can be said that Stockdale 
has written a needed history of Bedford prison, 
which presents the much-maligned gaolers and 
sheriffs in a more favorable light. Readers should 
be cautioned, however, that this book delves 
deeply in Bedfordshire local history and can be 
heavy reading at times. 

WAYNE J. SHEEHAN 
Sul Ross State University 


A. RUPERT HALL and LAURA TILLING, editors. The 


Correspondence of Isaac Newton. Volume 7, 1718-1727. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, for the 
Royal Society. 1977. Pp. xlv, 522. $72.50. , 


Coincidentally published at the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Newton’s death (1727), this 
seventh and last volume of his correspondence 
completes a monument to the current generation 
of Newton scholarship and, in particular, to its 
original editor, H. W. Turnbull, whose work was 
in turn continued by J. F. Scott and by the present 
editors, A. Rupert Hall and Laura Tilling. This 
last volume imitates its predecessors in accuracy— 
careful but not excessive explication of a text that 
is preceded by a brief but excellent introduction. It 
is extraordinary to realize that historians have 
waited so many centuries before gaining access to 
the complete correspondence of this most impor- 
tant of Western scientists. 

Intense interest in Newton, his science, his reli- 
gious beliefs, his personality, and, most recently, 
in the relation between his scientific achievements 
and the social context within which they were 
interpreted and explicated by his friends and con- 
temporaries has made editions of his unpublished 
letters and papers imperative. Much of this inter- 
est has been generated by our postwar concern for 
the role of science in Western society, although 
that interest has not always been addressed by 
Newton scholars at the level of historical inter- 
pretation as such. At last the availability of New- 
ton’s complete correspondence should lead to an 
assessment of his own understanding of his politi- 
cal role and of the social meaning of his science. In 
that regard this final volume of correspondence 
may prove the most useful of all. 

In the last phase of his life Newton received 
universal recognition as the scientific genius of his 
age. His creative powers had waned and his atten- 
tion seemed consumed by public affairs. Many 
letters concern his obsessive desire to vindicate his 


mathematical originality, reiterated by his Conti- 


nental followers, in the face of Leibniz’s claim to 
priority. In this international correspondence 
Newton denied that the nature of the dispute was 
nationalistic; to his close followers he described it 
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as “this national controversy” (p. 82). Clearly, 
Western science at its very origins was character- 
ized by the kinds of ideological struggles, only of a 
national character, that. now dominate relations 
between science in capitalist versus socialist or 
Communist societies. 

Similarly in the early eighteenth century, just as 
in the modern world, ideologues operated on both 
sides, and this last volume of correspondence in- 
troduces the reader to a few of Newton’s younger 
protégés—Henry Pemberton, Abraham de 
Moivre, James Stirling, Colin Maclaurin, Brook 
Taylor, and Jean-Theophile Desaguliers. Their 
letters are not personally very revealing, but they 
do bespeak a devotion to Newton that in some 
cases bordered on sycophancy. Such loyalty was 
seldom reciprocated with warmth. Throughout 
this correspondence Newton in old age remains 
true to the accepted portrait: efficient, cold, aloof, 
and slightly paranoid in responding to criticism. 

Other characteristics are now also present. New- 
ton was clearly immersed in his duties as warden 
and then master of the mint. He knew a great deal 
about the manufacture and value of capital, and he 
invested his own funds as well as those available to 
him at the mint in the South Sea scheme. The 
bursting of that bubble did not, it would seem, 
undo him. At his death Newton, the posthumous 
son of a yeoman, appears to have been worth 
about £32,000, His prosperity, given his origins 
and, as the letters reveal, a small army of impe- 
cunious relatives, parallels the achievement of 
other self-made men of his age, such as Locke, who 
also participated financially as well as in- 
tellectually in England’s rise to power. 

Like other liberal Anglicans of this post- 
revolutionary era Newton accepted the latitudina- 
rian doctrine that charity should be given only to 
those willing to work. ‘Discretion in almsgiving,” 
as Tenison called it, led Newton to serve on the 
board of trustees of Tenison’s school for training 
boys in mathematics ‘‘as may the better qualify 
them to be put out apprentices.” For a convicted 
counterfeiter, however, Newton, as master of the 
mint, prescribed his probable execution with the 
admonition “it is better to let him suffer.” 

This last volume .of Newton’s correspondence 
contains additions and corrections to the previous 
volumes. The Newton-Fatio relationship, still 
opaque, receives one or two amendments, al- 
though the editors missed an important memoran- 
dum by David Gregory (University Library, Edin- 
burgh) revealing Newton’s intense interest in 
Fatio’s millenarian account of the prophecies of 
the French prophets. Inevitably, these oversights 
will occur in a correspondence (augmented by 
diary entries on Newton’s conversation) that was 
geographically scattered and often recorded on 
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odd scraps of paper filed randomly. Now, also 
revealed, is Newton’s real interest in his parlia- 
mentary candidacy of 1705. In short, specialists on 
the earlier period of Newton’s life should consult 
this last volume for its minor alterations and addi- 
tions to previous volumes. 

The publication of Newton’s complete corre- 
spondence makes more urgent the task of provid- 
ing a new biography—one not focused solely upon 
his science and theology as might be expected. The 
integration of Newton’s intellectual achievements 
with the social and political transformations that 
propelled Britain, by the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century, into a dominant role in European 
affairs will require a new breed of historian—one 
equally trained in the history of science and in 
general history. Should such a biography be pro- 
duced by the next generation of Newton scholars, 
it will stand on the labors of historians like these 
who have given us this impeccable edition. 

MARGARET C. JACOB 
Institute for Research in History and Baruch College, 
City University of New York 


PETER DOUGLAS BROWN. William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham. Boston: George Allen and Unwin. 1978. Pp. 


448. $29.75. 


Peter Douglas Brown’s biography of the colossus 
of mid-eighteenth-century Britain is a rewarding 
work. His vigorous account of Pitt’s glorious war 
ministry, written with unquestioning faith in Pitt’s 
military and strategic genius, reads easily. His 
narrative of politics, though denser and therefore 
less smooth, is well informed. In assessing the 
numerous figures whose lives crossed Chatham’s, 
Brown passes judgments that—with the exception 
of his verdict on Temple—are fair-minded and 
even generous. Of greatest importance to histo- 
rians, however, is his use of the Chatsworth MSS 
to redefine and enhance the importance of the 
duke of Devonshire. This shadowy figure, scarcely 
known to posterity despite a brief tenure at the 
treasury, emerges as a major mover in mid-century 
politics. In sum, Brown has given us a useful ac- 
count of Chatham’s astonishing career. 

But the study is not without defects. The de- 
scription of the Asiento is inaccurate, and the ac- 
count of Wilkes’s contest with the ministry in 
1768-69 is misleading. About the nature of Chat- 
ham’s recurring “gout” Brown is oddly unin- 
quisitive, while all that he wishes to tell us about 
the strange affliction that destroyed Chatham’s 
command of his ministry in the late 1760s is that 
his mind suffered a “relapse” in 1767 and “began 
to heal” in 1769 (pp. 408, 357). Similarly disap- 


pointing is Brown’s failure to examine Chatham’s . 
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speaking talent, even though it was his rhetoric 
that gave him his initial celebrity and later allowed 
him to retain influence even in ill health and hope- 
less opposition. A final jarring omission is the 
framework of political and constitutional ideas 
within which eighteenth-century men of affairs op- 
erated. 

My final criticisms are of a different order from 
the foregoing ones. They are meant to suggest that 
Brown’s conception of biography itself is not as 
rich as it might be. He has given us in effect an 
external biography. That is, although he tells us 
what Chatham did, he only rarely tells us why he 
did it. We may perhaps attribute this reticence to a 
reluctance to push beyond what the evidence sug- 
gests about Pitt’s internal life, and such caution is 
often admirable. But no such reluctance character- 
izes Brown’s approach to external events. Indeed, 
he gives no indication at all that he is troubled by 
the evidential ambiguities that underlie the histori- 
ographical controversies of the period. His reluc- 
tance to make the uncertain coherent is therefore 
selective. Brown offers no explanation, for ex- 
ample, for Pitt’s extraordinary political behavior 
in 1744-46 and early 1766. In each instance the 
Great Commoner acted in fashions that invite 
being called irrational. A biographer who is not 
interested in even trying to understand such be- 
havior is, I think, disabling himself and impairing 
his work. The result, in this instance, is a valuable 
book that nevertheless falls short of distinction. 

My nomination for the most picturesque typo- 
graphical error of the year comes from page 49, 
where we find Frederick the Great playing the 
“lute.” 

REED BROWNING 
Kenyon College 


jack simmons. The Railway in England and Wales, 
1830-1914. Volume 1, The System and its Working: 
Leicester: Leicester University Press; distributed 
by Humanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, NJ. 
1978. Pp. 295. $24.00. 


Jack Simmons is England’s foremost authority on 
his country’s nineteenth-century railways. His 
publications and joint editorship of the Journal of 
Transport History from its founding in 1953 to 1973 
have enabled him to shape our understanding “of 
the years in which the railway achieved and main- 
tained its dominance in the transport system” (p. 
16). In addition, the Transport History Collection 
of over twenty-thousand items, which he gathered 
at the University Library at Leicester, represents 
an important body of research materials on every 
form of transport. 

With this extensive background and these kinds 
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of resources, Simmons has begun a four-volume 
history o? the railways of England and Wales be- 
tween 1830 and 1914. He proposes to tell “not what 
the. railway was, but what it did” (p. 15). He is not 
so much interested in delineating the details of 
construction or the way in which passengers and 
goods were carried; rather, he seeks to mark out 
the railway’s impact on society. 

This initial volume is admittedly a sketch, the 
foundation on which Simmons will build the re- 
maining three volumes. Its first four chapters de- 
scribe the physical expansion of the railway sys- 
tem. Much of this material is well known, but 
Simmons has given it skillful organization and syn- 
thesis. He discusses the lack of planning that char- 
acterized this growth, the competition and prolif- 
eration that frequently resulted in double service, 
the advantages of railways to towns for industrial 
development and to landowners for increased 
value of property, and the speculation and fraud 
that occurred. The year 1876 was a turning point, 
after which the suburban railways complemented 
the older lines. By the turn of the century, new 
kinds of land transport began- to intrude on the 
railways’ freight-carrying and passenger business. 
Simmons treats greater London as a separate en- 
tity; here a deliberately planned, integrated sys- 
tem emerged, with emphasis on the underground 
and the widespread substitution of electricity for 
steam. i 

Each of the remaining five chapters provides 
background for more penetrating analyses that are 
promised in the subsequent volumes. Using nu- 
merous illustrations, Simmons demonstrates the 
interrelationships in engineering between roads 
and canals on the one hand and railways on the 
other. Although railways were built on a larger 
and more complex scale than either of the earlier 
forms, they used much of the knowledge and many 
techniques that had previously been developed. 
Cheap lzbor and local materials helped to keep 
construction costs to a minimum, but the engi- 
neers dic not sacrifice quality for low cost. Sim- 
mons holds that no serious accident occurred up to 
1913 that “could be attributed to any failure in the 
permanent way” (p. 151). English engineers often 
designed, built, and repaired their locomotives in 
their own shops, incorporating certain improve- 
ments such as compounding and the bogie to give 
faster and safer service. Although this practice 
seemed to serve well, it tended to induce a sense of 
complacency, a feeling that Britain’s way was su- 
perior without having to “shop around” for the 
best that had been developed elsewhere. Yet the 
British railways satisfied the demands placed upon 
them, and they contributed much to that inter- 
national advantage that Britain enjoyed between 
1870 and 1914. 
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Except for a mild reservation about the role 
assigned to the Liverpool and Manchester (it was 
even more significant in the history of British rail- 
way development than Simmons allows), this vol- 
ume, with its excellent end map, has fulfilled its 
purposes. The remaining three volumes in this 
study are eagerly awaited. 

ROBERT E. CARLSON 
West Chester State College 


i 
D. A. REEDER, editor. Urban Education in the Nine- 
teenth Century. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. 


- Pp. ix, 144. $17.95. 


Although urban history has enjoyed a vogue in 
recent years that has attracted the attention of 
diverse specialists, one facet of the subject that has 


‘received less attention from professional historians 


than its importance merits is urban education. 
D. A. Reeder, in editing for publication the pro- 
ceedings of the 1976 conference of the History of 
Education Society of Great Britain, has attempted 
to focus wider attention upon this need. His vol- 
ume includes an introductory essay, four. papers 
delivered at the conference but modified for pub- 
lication, and two additional papers. The essays, 
with a single exception, concern problems of urban 
education in Great Britain, largely during the 
nineteenth century. The exception is a historio- 
graphical essay commenting upon recent Ameri- 
can work in the field, written by Sol Cohen of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. Reeder’s 
introductory essay serves essentially the same 
function for the state of scholarly work on urban 
education in Great Britain as Cohen’s does for the 
United States. 

The authors of the British articles include two 
lecturers in education and one each in the history 
of education, sociology, and history at the Univer- 
sities of Leicester, Bradford, Leeds, and Liverpool. 
Reeder was for a decade Head of Education at 
Garnet College of Education and editor of The 
Vocational Aspect of Education. He is an urban histo- 
rian by training and avocation. 

Both Reeder and Cohen propose a variety of 
methodological approaches as avenues of investi- 
gation; and a number of them are illustrated by 
the essays in this volume. D. Fraser, for example, 
in his “Education and Urban Politics c. 1832- 
1885,” relies on his own research in Victorian ur- 
ban politics and that of others in politics, educa- 
tion, religion, and the formation of public opinion 
to relate local to national problems on a com- 
parative basis. W. B. Stephens, in his “Illiteracy 
and Schooling in the Provincial Towns, 1640-1870: 
A Comparative Approach,” draws upon his expe- 
rience in local history, which includes several years 
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as editor of the Victoria County History volumes. He 
portrays the variety of towns found in provincial 
England from the seventeenth century and reveals 
the educational impact of urbanization. 
"W. E. Marsden’s “Education and the Social 
Geography of Nineteenth Century Towns and 
Cities” examines the forces that affected the distri- 
bution of schools within and between towns and 
cities in the latter part of the century. As a histori- 
cal geographer, he has developed the study of 
“socio-spatial” aspects of urban processes and em- 
ploys it to show how changes in the internal organ- 
ization of urban districts affected schooling. Ree- 
der’s conference paper, “Predicaments of City 
Children: Late-Victorian and Edwardian Per- 
spectives on Education and Urban Society,” ex- 
amines the cultural perceptions and social anx- 
ieties of middle-class city-dwellers who aspired to 
shape the direction of urban development. 

Photographs, charts, graphs, and maps are in- 
cluded, as well as a select reading list. The essays 
contain copious bibliographical references. On 
balance, the volume provides useful insight into 
recent professional historiography of urban educa- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

i ROBERT G. MCPHERSON 
University of Georgia 


CHRISTOPHER KENT. Brains and Numbers: Elitism, 
Comtism, and Democracy in Mid-Victorian England. 
Buffalo, N.Y.: Toronto University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xiv, 212. $17.50. 


This book’s origin in a doctoral dissertation prob- 
ably explains why its structure is that of a dis- 
connected fragment of intellectual history, but the 
fragment has in itself such consistency and interest 
that the missing connections with a larger whole 
can either be readily supplied by the specialist or 
simply ignored by the generalist. Brains and Num- 
bers is an account of a small group of university 
men (termed “radicals” by Christopher Kent), 
mostly from Oxford, who tried to come to grips 
with the rights and needs of the masses in the 
emerging democracy of mid-Victorian England. 
The author succeeds in presenting a convincing 
account of the background, motivation, limita- 
tions, and successes of this group. 

The group in question consisted of men who 
finished their academic training in the 1840s and 
18;0s—-Frederic Harrison, John Morley, E. S: 
Beesly, J. H. Bridges, Leslie Stephen, Godfrey 
Lushington, James Bryce, A. V. Dicey, and others. 
They shared a common educational background 
and social environment, and they shared a com- 
mon concern about the responsibilities of an in- 
tellectual elite in an increasingly industrialized 
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and democratic society. They were, and were 
happy to be, part of the mid-Victorian estab- 
lishment. They were in no sense alienated in- 
tellectuals; rather, they were searchers for a role 
that intellectuals like themselves might play to 
resclve more effectively England’s social and polit- 
ical problems. i 

In Kent’s estimation the thought and influence 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, 
F. D. Maurice, and even Thomas Carlyle struc- 
tured the initial routes that these “radicals” ex- 


“plored in their search. Aspects of the intellectual 


system of Auguste Comte strongly influenced most 
of them later. The very movement of the 1840s and 
1850s for university reform at Oxford was led by 
followers of Coleridge and Arnold who wanted to 
nationalize the universities in order to force these 
institutions to enter the mainstream of English life. 
Intellectual talent rather than social class was to 
determine who went to the universities, and the 
elite that emerged from. these schools would com- 
mand the respect and following of all classes in the 
nation. So, at least, went the logic of the university 
“radicals.” In the 1850s and 1860s, when these men 
took their cause to groups and representatives of 
the lower classes, they seemed to be accepted and 
understood. The Reform Act of 1867 made it pos- 
sible for many of these same lower-class individ- 
uals to express themselves with a vote. When a 
number of the university ‘‘radicals” stood for par- 
liamentary seats as popular candidates in 1868, 
however, they were defeated. 

The middle section of Kent’s book describes the 
Cortist movement in England during the 1850s 
and 1860s, and shows how Comte’s thought, or 
aspects of it at least, provided a systematic frame- 
work through which these university “radicals” 
cou:d understand and extend the role of a middle- 
class intellectual elite. “It not only legitimized 
their pretensions to intellectual authority but also 
provided a powerful ideological solvent for social 
irritants to those who were re@dy to entertain fairly 
radical notions of social change“or essentially con- 
servative ends—a sort of prospectxe conservatism 
rather than the more common retrospective vari- 
ety. Comtism met the anxieties of classically edu- 
cated, amateur-oriented intellectuals by providing 
a scientifically sanctioned blueprint of the future 
which assured their continued relevance despite 
the increasing industrialization, specialization, 
and democratization of society” (p. xiii). The 
book’s final section treats in detail the careers of 
Frederic Harrison and John Morley, both greatly 
influenced by Comte, and their attempts to solve 
their dilemma as intellectuals without an estab- 
lished niche through journalism and politics. 

This volume has a bibliography and an ade- 
quate index, and in general is well produced. It 
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has, however, an unacceptable number of simple 
printing mistakes and typographical errors, so that 
one mighz legitimately wonder whether it was ever 
finally proofread. 
LAWRENCE F. BARMANN 
St. Louis University 


M. JEANNE PETERSON. The Medical Profession in Mid- 
Victorian London. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1978. Pp. x, 406. $17.50. 


M. Jeanne Peterson’s well-written “‘sociological 
approach’ to The Medical Profession in Mid-Victortan 
London is a most useful contribution to British so- 
cial history. The book benefits from a number of 
recent studies of sociologists as well as from W. J. 
Reader’s historical investigation of Professional 
Men. Medicine in early nineteenth-century Eng- 
land had a difficult time differentiating itself both 
from the craft of surgery and the apothecary’s 
commerce in drugs. This volume describes this 
process of self-realization, taking the reader from 
1858, when the profession was legally defined, until 
1886, when parliament established the institutional 
basis for its modern structure. From a variety of 
sources, Feterson has uncovered the social origins 
of the Viczorian doctors, their education, the cursus 
honorum ot the profession, the life styles and in- 
comes of the medical men of the capital, as well as 
the internal dynamics of this nineteenth-century 
guild. 

Doctors in London, Peterson argues, were 
sharply divided between a gentlemanly elite and a 
mass of hard-pressed general practitioners. The 
elite, usually educated at Oxford and Cambridge 
before beginning a medical apprenticeship and as- 
sociated with one of the teaching hospitals, en- 
joyed the income and the life style of gentlemen, 
attended the royal family and the peerage, and, at 
the top, were rewarded by knighthoods. One of 
them, Joseph Lister, even became a baron. By 
patronage and, frequently, nepotism they re- 
cruited their successors. Far different was the con- 
dition of the general practitioner, desperately striv- 
ing for the status of gentleman, indeed, for 
economic survival, and regarding the members of 
the elite as his social and professional adversaries. 
Peterson makes good use of literary sources, nota- 
bly Dr. Conan Doyle’s The Stark Munro Letters, for 
her picture of the predicament of the poor doctor. 
She writes perceptively of the medical ‘‘entrepre- 
neurs” of the time, frequently charlatans special- 
izing in cures for sexual malfunctions, and of a 
more worthy number who sought to bypass the 
elite’s hold on the teaching hospitals by creating 
new institutions for the treatment of special dis- 
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eases. The elite strove, with relative success, to 
regulate the first group and co-opt the second. 

This study is largely concerned with the growth 
in the social and professional prestige of doctors. 
Despite the increase in the authority of science, the 
profession continued to be beset by challenges to 
its authority, not only by the lay boards of gover- 
nors of the great hospitals but even by nurses, who 
sometimes benefited from the support of persons of 
high social status. Using all of the traditional de- 
vices of the guild, not the least of which was the 
exclusion of others from its secrets, and taking 
advantage of the growing recognition of the social 
value of their expertise, doctors were at last able to 
become masters of their own house. Soon, indeed, 
as we know, they emerged as virtually a lay priest- 
hood. 

Peterson suggests in an all-too-brief conclusion 
that the National Health Insurance Act of 1911 
helped to free the general practitioner from his 
financial difficulties. She makes the case that med- 
icine was a model for the development of the other 
learned callings. Its virtual incorporation into the 
state bureaucracy in the late 1940s may well pre- 
sage their fates as well. 

BERNARD SEMMEL 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


ANGUS MACLAREN. Birth Control in Nineteenth-Century 
England. New York: Holmes and Meier. 1978. Pp. 
263. $16.50. 


The dramatic decline of the birth rate in Victorian 
England from the 1870s has been considered a 
crucial factor in social change. Measured and eval- 
uated by demographers and historically minded 
sociologists, most studies have been largely statis- 
tical and discussed in terms of national trends. 


` Interpretive works are few, and these center on the 


fecundity of women of all classes, the demand for 
labor within the working classes, and con- 
traceptive practices of the upper and middle 
classes for mainly masculine socioeconomic pur- 
poses. Regarding contraception, the popular thesis 
is that knowledge and use of mechanical devices 
filtered slowly down the social scale. Angus McLa- 
ren does not challenge the statistics but scores the 
insufficiencies of these studies, because they do not 
“tell us the why and how.” They wrongly assume 
“the embougeoisement of the working classes,” 
and they focus on a uniline~ model of the progres- 
sive adoption of contraception. They also avoid 
analysis of the nineteenth-century birth-control 
debate that involved cultural confrontations: “the 
struggle of middle-class propagandists [of both 
Right and Left] seeking to manipulate working 
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class attitudes . . . for political purposes, and .. . 
the clash of differing attitudes of men and women” 
(p. 12). 

Relying mainly upon primary sources and es- 
chewing gross deterministic and ideological gener- 
alizations (despite an unmistakable Marxist and 
feminist perspective), Angus MacLaren analyzes 
the public controversy and its ramifications for 
private fertility control. He underscores the limita- 
tions of statistical-sociological approaches to un- 
derstanding Victorian attitudes, behavior, and the 
results of birth-control activity by showing that 
abortions and miscarriages went uncounted and 
contraceptive techniques often did not work. 
MacLaren finds that birth-control practices were 
sometimes employed for spacing births rather than 
for controlling family size. He argues that methods 
of prevention hinged on the relationship of the 
sexes and on attitudes toward sexuality. More 
women than we have been led to expect appear to 
have attempted to control their fertility; social, 
moral, and political forces made birth control a 
debatable public issue and an often extremely pri- 
vate (though sometimes ‘“‘unthinkable’’) practice. 

MacLaren organizes his study around four main 
themes: (1) there was never any “pure ideology” 
for or against birth control, (2) knowledge and 
means of contraception had been available from 
1800 onward so that diffusion of information was 
less important than adjustment, especially among 
the working classes, to new socioeconomic condi- 
tions, (3) the role of women in birth-control prac- 
tice has been strangely played down” (p. 14), and 
(4) birth control was widely considered a form of 
medical “self-help” and often did not involve me- 


chanical devices. Using contemporary sources in-. 


novatively MacLaren handles medical and eugenic 
literature as well as the writings of Malthusians, 
neo-Malthusians, pornographers, journalists, 
quacks, commercial advertizers, and midwives. 
The correspondence of less reticent Victorians of 
both sexes supports his contention that the idea 
and practice of birth control differed from class to 
class and sex to sex. MacLaren’s study (thirteen 
loosely linked chapters) is admirably probing but 
not definitive. The author does not consider, for 
example, the question of the variations in fertility 
control and family size from region to region; nor 
does he pursue analytically the crucial area of 
pervasive Victorian mentalities (and psychological 
conflicts?) pertaining to contraception. But this 
book is indispensable for introducing the subject in 
historical perspective, and it is the essential start- 
ing point for future scholarly investigation. 
BARBARA KANNER 
Occidental College 


GERALD L. GEISON. Michael Foster and the Cambridge 


School of Physiology: The Scientific Enterprise in Late 
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Victorian Society. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 401. $27.50. 


The last three decades of the nineteenth century 
constitute a curiously obscure period in the his- 
toriography of science, at least compared with the 
first two-thirds of that century or with the first 
third of the twentieth. In large part this may be 
due to the fact that this period seems to be a 
transitional trough between the towering scientific 
achievements of mid-century—of Charles Darwin, 
Claude Bernard, and Hermann Helmholtz, for ex- 
ample—and the revolutionary, early twentieth- 
century scientific breakthroughs. George Sarton 
once dismissed the Renaissance vis-a-vis the his- 
tory of science in similar fashion as a trough be- 
tween the great medieval achievement and the 
mighty ones to come of the Scientific Revolution. 
Scholarship over the past twenty-five years has 
shown that this Renaissance “trough” was in fact 
an intensely active period of science in its own 
right and a period preparative of what was to 
come. Such is obviously the case with the late 
nineteenth century as well. 

In this richly textured book Gerald L. Geison 
examines one major development in English sci- 
ence in the late nineteenth century: the rise of a 
school of physiological research at Cambridge 
University under the tutelage of Michael Foster. 
England is of particular interest in this period, for 
it was then that science became significantly incor- 
porated in the two ancient seats of higher learning, 
Oxford and Cambridge. Especially with the foun- 
dations at Cambridge of the Cavendish Labora- 
tory and the school of physiology associated with 
Foster—both in the 1870s—England was able to 
develop research centers that could rival the great 
centers of Germany in these fields. 

In his study of the Cambridge school of physiol- 
ogy. Geison examines the background of physio- 
logizal research and teaching in England in mid- 
century (poor to nonexistent); the.education and 
early career of Foster at London University, where 
he came into contact with the influential T. H. 
Huxley; his acceptance of a praelectorship at Tri- 
nity College Cambridge in 1870; his success there 
in generating interest and momentum for the 
teaching of physiology; and his gathering about 
him a group of devoted research students to build 
the ‘‘school.”’ This book, then, is about the process 
of coming into being of Foster’s school; indeed, Gei- 
son’s story is all but ended at just the time that 
Foster himself begins to win those tangible marks 
of real achievement, such as his professorship at 
Cambridge in 1883. 

Lest this sound like “great men of science” his- 
tory, I hasten to advise that it is not. Geison sees, 
indeed, an intriguing paradox at its core, namely, 
that Foster was not a very great research scientist. 
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A principal intent of Geison is to unravel “the 
hitherto mysterious process by which a ‘second- 
rate’ scientist came to found an undeniably great 
research school.” The process, as Geison sees it, 
was neither obvious nor simple; it depended as 
much on personal imponderables of Foster, such 
as his charm and political savvy, and on people of 
power and influence whom he convinced to aid 
him, as it did on his tangible abilities in research 
or excellence in teaching. Yet Geison does not 
discount the research carried on by Foster and his 
immediate pupils; recognizing that a necessary 
prerequisite to a “research school” is a guiding 
“style” of research—the type of problems taken 
up, the experimental strategy employed, the theo- 
retical or.entation—Geison attempts to show that 
perhaps the critical element of the success of the 
Cambridge school was that Foster did, initially, do 
some research and that the problems he was inves- 
tigating were interesting and important ones. 

The-last third of the book is devoted to this 
Fosterian research program: the study of what 
causes the rhythmic expansion and contraction of 
the hearts of animals. Foster had been interested 
in the problem before he came to Cambridge, and 
he had always held a heterodoxical viewpoint, at 
least with regard to the dominant position of Ger- 
man physiologists. At Cambridge he set his first 
research s-udents to work on this problem, and, for 
roughly tke first decade of the Cambridge school’s 
existence, climaxing with the epochal paper of 
Foster’s student, Walter Holbrook Gaskell in 1883, 
this problem constituted the core of the Cam- 
bridge research program. 

It was also the year 1883 in which Foster gained 
his professorship at Cambridge. By then he had 
abandoned personal involvement in research or 
even muck. teaching for a career as an administra- 
tor, an editor, and a power broker in British sci- 
ence (as biological secretary of the Royal Society 
of London). Yet the Cambridge school continued 
to grow in renown. Ina concluding section Geison 
attempts to come to grips with the sustained 
growth of the school. Ironically, one positive factor 
in Geison’s view was Foster’s own abjuration of 
active research; this kept him from exercising what 
might have been a constricting influence on the 
burgeoning, multidirectional research of his best 
students. Geison gives some discussion of the na- 
ture of that research and enumerates the research- 
ers and research students who came to Cambridge 
during the rest of the century. But he does not say 
much about one component of the development of 
the school: the process by which the foreign repu- 
tation of the school—slight under Foster in the 
1870s—was enhanced thereafter so that foreign, 
even German, researchers were coming in the 
1890s. Regarding Foster himself, more consid- 
eration might have been given to the role of his 
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Textbook of Physiology and Studies from the Physiological 
Laboratory of Cambridge University in the spread of his 
own reputation and that of his school. 

There is one limitation in the actual format of 
the book: its lack of a bibliography. While not a 
serious drawback (one can find all the references 
in the footnotes helpfully placed at the bottom of 
each page), it is nevertheless an inconvenience. 
But these minor criticisms are not meant to dis- 
tract from my appreciation of a really rich, illumi- 
nating, and important book. 

SEYMOUR MAUSKOPF 
Duke University 


MICHAEL BAKER. The Rise of the Victorian Actor. Lon- 
don: Croom Helm. Pp. 249. $14.50. 


Acting, as Noel Coward warned Mrs. Worth- 
ington, is a singularly precarious occupation, yet 
Michael Baker argues convincingly for a consid- 
erable improvement in the actor’s status and in- 
come between 1830 and 18go as part of the more 
general process of modernization of the English 
theater. Although a handful of stars were lionized, 
and there was a growing popular audience for the 
stage, the early Victorian actor was a cultural 
vagrant whose craft was dismissed by respectable 
opinion as vulgar, frivolous, and fundamentally 
immoral. The common player was in economic 
terms a casual laborer, sustaining his livelihood 
through the traditional resources of family con- 
nection and membership of an arcane and sup- 
portive occupational subculture. Yet by the 1870s, 
the actor (and the actress, to whom Baker devotes 
a separate chapter) had broken out of social quar- 
antine and economic marginality and become a 
professional celebrity in a new world of expanding 
“middle-brow” culture. Not only the stars but the 
company actors came to enjoy better pay, greater 
security, less demanding working conditions, and 
a much improved social image, though Baker ac- ` 
knowledges how little such advances benefited the 
majority of the rank and file and points out that 
the concern for respectability bred an artistic con- 
servatism in writing and performance that rein- 
forced caste distinctions in the theater and reduced 
opportunities for lower-class entrants. Moreover, 
the striving for status impeded the development of 
a coherent professional and educational structure 
for stage careers. The changes for the better were 
nonetheless remarkable. 

The transformation is attributed to an influx of 
middle-class newcomers determined to raise stan- 
dards parallel to those of their peers in other emer- 
gent professions. Baker also points to the erosion of 
clerical sanctions against the stage amid a new 
climate of intellectual agnosticism and the expan- 
sion of leisure and communication facilities that 
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stimulated the demand for diversion dignified as 
“culture.” 

In such a relatively slim volume, the arguments 
must be taken as suggestive rather than conclusive, 
but there is much of substance here on the inner 
mechanics of the profession and an abundance of 
instructive asides. Baker has not moved far from 
familiar sources, but he has exploited these with 
imagination and has made a valuable contribution 
to the pioneer social history of the Victorian thea- 
ter. Acting, he suggests, is a freakish and, in this 
period, increasingly elitist profession; but he pro- 
vides a useful model for other occupational his- 
tories, and it is through such studies, particularly 
of marginal and less celebrated groups, that we 
can illuminate the growing significance of leisure 
and the service sector for the social history of the 
Victorian years. 

PETER BAILEY 
University of Manitoba 


GILBERT HERBERT. Pioneers of Prefabrication: The Brit- 
ish Contribution in the Nineteenth Century. (The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Nineteenth-Century , Archi- 
tecture.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 228. $17.50. 


Throughout much of the former British Empire 
the corrugated-iron chapel still bears witness to a 
nineteenth century in which colonial settlement 
was sustained by industrialization at home. 
Though increasingly interested in the more func- 
tional aspects of Victorian building, British archi- 
tectural historians have almost entirely ignored 
prefabricated and temporary constructions. With 
the exception of the Crystal Palace and a few other 
feats of obvious technical virtuosity, these have 
always passed as inferior work when viewed from 
the heart of the empire. Gilbert Herbert’s interest 
seems to have arisen during residence in Australia, 
where architectural historians, surrounded by the 
cast-iron balconies, verandahs, and canopies, 
which were the sole adornment of so many build- 
ings, cannot permit themselves the luxury of such 
a distinction. After further work in South Africa 
and Britain and world-wide correspondence, he 
now presents the first major study of British pre- 
fabricated design and construction during the 
nineteenth century. 

The main development of the period was from 
wood to iron as the relative cost of the latter fell. 
Herbert traces from as early as the 1770s the 
growth of an industry that produced wooden cot- 
tages, which emigrants could take to the colonies, 
notably Australia. From the 1840s manufacturers 
turned increasingly to iron, producing a much 
wider range of buildings (including factories and 
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lighthouses) with more ambitious designs. It was 
perhaps the iron church that brought out the best 
in both architects and artificers, with major struc- 
tural elements and decorative features in cast iron 
and extensive use of corrugated iron for walls and 
roofs. There was also a sturdy strain of cast-iron 
villas and hotels in which the material was allowed 
to demonstrate its qualities far more freely than 
ever in Britain. 

This most neglected’ of British export industries 
was nevertheless a precarious one. Home-pro- 


` duced wood and iron designs never entirely solved 


the problems posed by hot and humid climates. As 


the colonial economies matured they generated 


more demand for stone and brick structures. The 
residual need for prefabricated buildings and com- 
ponents was met increasingly by local manufac- 
turers. Despite considerable technical advances, 
British building, with the exception of industrial 
and transport structures, remained largely imper- 
vious to prefabrication. Home demand was thus 
too weak and fluctuating to generate a lasting 
tradition. The lessons of the past were often forgot- 
ten as when, in the Boer war, no attempt was 
made to resurrect the perfectly practicable system 
of prefabricated hospitals developed by Brunel for 
the Crimea. Meanwhile, the huge American mar- 
ket was completely lost to manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Materials have also been a problem for the au- 
thor. The manufacturers left few records and‘ 
many of their products have disappeared. Herbert 
has had to rely for the most part on broad trawls 
through the Victorian architectural and engineer- 
ing press, supplemented by site visits and local 
research. The resulting coverage is inevitably un- 
even but the author does well to distinguish some 
general trends and developments. The main 
strength of the book lies, however, in the detailed 
expositions of individual buildings and projects, 
which, backed by copious illustrations, are fully 
rescued from an undeserved obscurity. 

ANTHONY SUTCLIFFE 
University of Sheffield 


D. R. SARDESAI. British Trade and Expansion in South- 
easi Asia, 1830-1914. New Delhi: Allied Publishers 
Private. 1977. Pp. viii, 302. Rs. 60. 


NICHOLAS TARLING. Sulu and Sabah: A Study of British 
Policy towards the Philippines and North Borneo from the 
Late Eighteenth Century. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. 385. $39.00. 


D. R. Sardesai is a rising authority on Southeast 
Asia, and his new book makes a valuable further 
contribution. It draws on a wide range of archival 
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materials to analyze the course of British expan- 
sion before and during the “new imperialism” of 
the later nineteenth century. Britain’s two most 
active competitors, the French and the Dutch, 
come into the story. (There is an odd slip on page 
32 where the Stadholder William of Orange in 1787 
is referred to as the “Dutch King.”) American 
enterprise figures too; the author points out that 
the opening of the Suez Canal, which helped Euro- 
pean exports to reach the region, coincided with 
the transcontinental railways, which did the same 
for American goods. Sardesai is interested in the 
general problem of imperialism in that epoch, and 
his book has a very thorough bibliographical 
equipment that will make it a useful work of refer- 
ence on the subject. He dismisses Hobson’s 
“myth” of a free trade interlude when Britain felt 
no expansionist urges (p. 7). He is critical too of 
the Hobson-Lenin emphasis on capital export as 
the key to the revived or intensified empire-build- 
ing of the years after 1875. On the other hand he 
finds the noneconomic explanations that have 
been offered quite inadequate, at least as regards 
Southeast Asia. Concentrating on trade rather 
than investment, he argues that the gains accruing 
from political control in this region were large, 
though how large is, he admits, impossible to cal- 
culate. They were secured, moreover, at no ex- 
pense to Britain, since the costs were borne by 
taxpayers in India and in the newly acquired terri- 
tories (pp. 275-77). 

Burma and Siam with Malaya, are the main 
concerns: the first destined to be swallowed up, 
Siam to survive as a buffer state shorn of its de- 
pendencies in the peninsula. Britain claimed a 
special status, or ‘‘paramountcy,” with the right to 
exclude any foreign political influence, in all areas 
considered to affect the security of India. Ministers 
in Londor. were as a rule averse to adventures, but 
there was a chronic tug of war between their poli- 
cies of restraint and the ambitions of colonial ofi- 
cials and traders. Swettenham emerges as an ag- 
gressive expansionist in Malaya, Rajah Brooke as 
a “swash-buckling” bully (p. 87). In 1885 the gov- 
ernment was maneuvered into annexing Upper 
Burma by mercantile pressure, playing on rumors 
of French meddling, most of which were “‘deliber- 
ately fabricated by British commercial interests” 
(p. 201). A leading part in the agitation was played 
by the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce; and we 
hear much about the chief instigator, the Bombay 
Burmah Trading Corporation, whose lucrative 
teak forest concessions were at stake. Meanwhile 
in Siam Britain was achieving such a privileged 
position that there was no need of forcible inter- 
vention. Malaya was a different matter. For a long 
time London followed a consistent line of not med- 
dling with Siam’s rather shadowy rights in the 
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north—a pallid oriental equivalent of para- 
mountcy—for fear of undermining Siam and lay- 
ing it open to French penetration. Traders and 
officials at Singapore clamored for action, on the 
ground of Malaya’s anarchical condition, and they 
could push their case through the Colonial Office 
as against the Foreign Office. In the southern prin- 
cipalities they were getting their way after 1873; in 
1909 the northern States were transferred from 
Siamese to British suzerainty. 

Nicholas Tarling’s massive study has a far nar- 
rower focus. Sulu was a loose feudal-piratical sul- 
tanate, based on a group of islands to the south of 
the Philippines, with hazy claims stretching south- 
westward into Sabah, or northern Borneo. These 
claims stirred up triangular disputes, running 
through the nineteenth century, among Spaniards, 
Dutch, and British. During the 1880s, with the 
ramshackle kingdom of Brunei crumbling, London 
after long hesitations came to be willing to avow a 
sort of ill-defined protectorate over Sarawak and 
the area secured by the British North Borneo 
Company. Americans were on the scene as traders 
or adventurers, and then more prominently as a 
result of the annexation of the Philippines in 1898. 
All these complexities made Sulu and Sabah a 
kind of Schleswig-Holstein of the Far East. It may 
be objected that this study of them is too minutely 
detailed. But microscopic scrutiny of some corners 
of history can help toward a realistic understand- 
ing of how history has been made. Tarling mar- 
shals his host of details (chapter four has 575 foot- 
notes) with easy mastery, and very few visible 
inaccuracies: Isabel II for instance did not die in 
1868 (p. 118) but was dethroned. And the record 
opens up wider vistas in a number of directions. It 
illuminates the workings of diplomacy and of Brit- 
ish officaldom and the dubious origins of the Bor- 
neo Company out of concessions to Overbeck—an 
Austrian baron—and the Dent brothers. Illustra- 
tions as well as maps embellish a handsomely 


‘produced volume. 


V. G. KIERNAN 
University of Edinburgh 


H. C. G. MATTHEW, editor. The Gladstone Diaries. 
Volume 5, 1855-7860; volume 6, 1867-1868. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1978. Pp. lxxii, 545; 706. $92.00 
the set. 


“Will he never die?” H. C. G. Matthew reports the 
question is often asked by his family about the 
author of the diaries he is in the midst of editing. 
Volumes five and six of the diaries of William 
Gladstone, a record of the years 1855 to 1868, carry 
the chronicle of his life well beyond its mid-point. 
Nevertheless, fifteen further manuscript volumes 
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remain to be published. The Matthew family will 
have to be patient. Of Matthew’s own patience, 
these volumes, like their predecessors, provide un- 
questionable evidence. Throughout the volumes 
we are assisted in the unraveling of cryptic refer- 
ences by the editor’s willingness to dig on our 
behalf; Matthew has traced obscure tracts and 
sermons and has identified less-than-eminent per- 
sonages. And the raw material of the diary as a 
whole is refined in a perceptive introductory essay. 

Gladstone, as has often been remarked, was no 
Greville. The entries are almost always short, often 
little more than a list of letters written and books 
read. Yet studied in stretches of a year or so, the 
diary tells a good deal about the man and his 
times. These volumes contain none of the sensa- 
tional revelations that made the publication of 
their immediate predecessors a literary event; the 
mark signifying flagellation occurs only once. The 
countless references to rescue work among pro- 
stitutes still appear, but they are, as the editor 


correctly remarks, no more than formulaic. Self-- 


criticism and self-doubt have become ritual as 
well, whose very repetitiveness, readers must con- 
stantly remind themselves, had particular mean- 
ing for Gladstone. Occasionally, the heavy prose of 
these passages parts, and, in a sentence or phrase, 
we are suddenly in tune with the mind of the man 
who wrote it. Matthew concludes his introduction 
with one such entry, written in 1864, when Glad- 
stone’s political future was particularly uncertain. 
Lamenting the death of the Duke of Newcastle, he 
writes that it “removes the very last of those con- 
temporaries who were also my political friends. 
How it speaks to me! ‘Be doing; and be done’ ” (6: 
308). 

These years, when Gladstone could not be cer- 
tain whether or not his apparently anomalous po- 
sition as a Peelite relic meant that he was in fact 
“done” politically, were nevertheless filled with 
doing. His term as chancellor of the exchequer was 
notable as an illustration of the way in which 
government was coming to mean policy-making as 
well as administration. We discover Gladstone 
turning free trade and balanced budgets into arti- 
cles of faith, thereby shaping the Whig-Liberal 
alliance in such a way as to ensure his eventual 
position as its leader. Political doing was not only 
policy-making but politicking. These were the 
years when Gladstone deserted his Oxford constit- 
uency for “the people.” The diary shows him fasci- 
nated with popular politics: ‘“Went, by a desperate 
push, to see Garibaldi welcomed at the Opera,” he 
reported in 1864. “It was good, but not like the 
people” (6: 269). Later that same year he spoke at 
Bolton: “Addresses presented me at the Temper- 
ance Hall in a dense assembly and stifling atmo- 
sphere: replied in a speech... . I was much struck 
with the people” (6: 306). 
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Much of Gladstone’s time during this middle 
period of his life was spent apart from politics. At 
home he pursued his interest in classical scholar- 
ship. He immersed himself in domestic affairs to a 
degree that belies the stereotype of the Victorian 
male, busying himself with his china collection, 
packing for trips abroad, and spending long hours 
teaching his children. By this time the country 
house weekend was an institution and Gladstone a 
frequent host and guest: “It is always rather heavy 
here [at Eaton Hall, seat of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster]. The hosts seem bored with their work and 
anxious to end it” (6: 325). Gladstone preferred 
Cliveden with the dowager duchess of Sutherland, 
one of the several women whose company was 
apparently a necessary supplement to that pro- 
vided by those of his immediate family. 

The ‘doing’ most frequently recorded in the 
diary was writing and reading. Gladstone’s list of 
correspondents is immense. Wherever he was, 
however much he may have protested to himself 
that he should “be done,” he kept in touch with 
powerful men and important ideas. Matthew in- 
tends eventually to publish a list of all the books 
listed as read in the diary. This fascinating com- 
pilation will show that Gladstone, even when most 
determined to leave politics, could not separate 
himself from the world of affairs any more than he 
could from those men who, like himself, directed 
them. The diary is, above all, the journal of a man 
of the Victorian governing class. It was a class that 
had reshaped itself in the early nineteenth century 
to admit the commercial likes of William Glad- 
stone, and that Gladstone, in turn, was reshaping 
to admit “the people.” In both instances, accom- 


modation was on terms more advantageous to 


those of the old order than to those of the new. 
Gladstone, as he records his life in London, ar, 
country houses, and in the industrial provinces, 
unconsciously describes that continuing process of 
accommodation, one that the “doers” expected 
would enable them to continue to exercise 
power—never to “be done.” 

STANDISH MEACHAM 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


PAUL MEIER. William Morris: The Marxist Dreamer. 
In two volumes. Translated by FRANK GRUBB. At- 
lantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press. 1978. 
Pp. xiv, 287; 289-597, Ixx. $57.50. 


Paul Meier’s massive study of William Morris first 
appeared in France in 1972. This excellent trans- 
lation makes available to English readers the most 
detailed examination of the socialist vision of Mor- 
ris as well as the sources and influences out of 


1 


which it developed. Volume one presents an exten- 
sive treatment of the various strands of thought 
that influenced or may have influenced Morris’s 
mature outlook. The second volume provides a 
close analysis of the utopian vision itself, not only 
as it appears in News from Nowhere but in the letters, 
talks, and newspaper pieces of Morris, 

Meier reinforces the view, advanced by E. P. 
Thompson in his major study in 1955 and recently 
republished in a revised edition, that Marxist ideas 
had a decisive impact on Morris. Like Thompson, 


the French scholar is convinced that the utopian ` 


writings of Morris are not only fully compatible 
with the Marxist system of thought but represent a 
significant extension and enrichment. Yet, in their 
interpretations of Morris’s relationship to Marxist 
thought, Meier and Thompson diverge in signifi- 
cant ways. For Thompson, most clearly in his 
revised study, Morris adopted Marxism because it 
confirmed and deepened his own romantic critique 
of capitalist society and enabled him to break out 
of the impasse into which his essentially middle- 
class and reformist outlook had led. Although 
Meier pays considerable attention to romantic in- 
fluences in preparing Morris for socialism, he 
views his relationship to Marxist ideas as a “‘con- 
version.” He is occupied mainly with the task of 


demonstrating the close correspondence between ` 


the ideas af Morris and those of Marx and Engels. 
Central to Meier’s argument is the claim that 
Morris possessed a clear grasp of Marx’s notion of 
the “two stages”—the notion that the communist 
society would only be attained after an initial so- 
cialist phase. But since Morris employed the idea 
of two stages well before the first publication of 
Marx’s notion, in the posthumous ‘“‘Critique of the 
Gotha Prcgram,” Meier speculates that Morris 
must have picked up the idea from conversations 
with Friedrich Engels. Similar conjectures are em- 
ployed frorn time to time to establish links between 
Marxist theory and the communist vision of Mor- 
ris. They reflect a rather mechanical approach to 
Morris’s intellectual development that contrasts 
with Thompson’s reading, which is more nuanced 
and sensitive. It is, to some extent, the contrast 
between a French Marxist, viewing Morris froma 
distance, and an English Marxist, who has himself 
been profoundly influenced by the work of Morris 
and the English romantic tradition behind it. 
The divergence between Thompson and Meier 
also reflects the pluralism of contemporary Marx- 
ism. Meier is committed to a positivistic and Le- 
ninist conception of Marxism: he believes that 
Marx discovered objective, scientific laws of his- 
tory that remain valid. And he views the utopian 
projections of Morris as a plausible working out of 
the implications of those laws. Thompson, on the 
other hand, is convinced, like many recent Conti- 
nental interpreters, that Marxism must be rescued 
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from its earlier formulation by means of the ethical 
and esthetic concerns found in Morris. 

Meier’s doctrinaire form of Marxism does not, 
in the end, yield a convincing interpretation of the 
socialism of Morris. It does not do justice to the 
moralistic and esthetic preoccupations that led 
Engels to dismiss Morris as an “emotional social- 
ist.” Indeed, Meier’s reference to Morris in his 
subtitle as a “Marxist dreamer” brings out a basic 
irony in his study. It was the dream of utopia 
rather than contemporary economic and social 
forces that remained uppermost in the thought of 
Morris. Although his vision of communism coin- 


‘cided in a number of interesting ways with the 


scattered and more modest forecasts of Marx, 
Morris remained, as his purist attitude toward the 
political struggles of the workers indicated, firmly 
anchored in the older romantic tradition. 

Still, Meier provides a richly detailed, searching, 
and scholarly examination of a utopian vision that 
continues to influence British socialist thought. _ 

STANLEY PIERSON 
University of Oregon 


NORMAN MACKENZIE, editor. The Letters of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. Volume 1, Apprenticeships, 1873-1892; 
volume 2, Partnership, 1892-1912; volume 3, Pilgrim- 
age, 1912-1947. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, in cooperation with the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 1978. Pp. xx, 453; 
xv, 405; xii, 482. $125.00 the set. 


Norman Mackenzie’s selection of the letters of Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to libraries for students interested in British 
history from the 1880s to the Second World War. It 
will be a pity if general readers are deterred from 
acquiring them by the collective price of the three 
volumes. Justice could not have been done to their 
vast collection of letters in fewer than three vol- 
umes, which fall naturally into three sections: Ap- 
prenticeships, concerning their early lives and the 
early days of the Fabian Society; Partnership, deal- 
ing with the time of their most important adminis- 
trative and political achievement in the phase of 
Fabian “permeation”; and Pilgrimage, showing the 
gradual disillusionment of the elderly sages with 
the “inevitability of gradualness” and their jour- 
ney toward the rising star in the East. 

Even so, these volumes make no pretension to 
completeness.’ Together they represent 967 letters 
out of “several thousand.” Mackenzie’s principles 
of selection are clear. Only letters written by the 
Webbs are included, not letters written to them. 
He has chosen to print the letters he has selected in 
full rather than to give extracts from a larger num- 
ber. His preference has favored those that cast 
light on the character, intellectual development, 
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and attitudes of the Webbs, those that contain 
significant comments on other important person- 
ages, and those that add new information about 
the Webbs’ special interests. The selection has also 
been made so that some continuity of themes 
might be sustained. Mackenzie develops these 
themes in neat historical overtures to each of the 
volumes and in a fine continuo throughout the 
headnotes to the letters, thereby providing the 
links with unseen correspondents, furnishing bio- 
graphical particulars of the characters, and quot- 
ing extra material from Beatrice Webb’s diary 
where it is needed. The reader will be filled with 
admiration of Mackenzie’s skill in carrying out his 
editorial task. 

How much that is new does this selection of 
letters tell us about the Webbs? Mackenzie claims 
that the letters “reveal much about the personal- 
ities of both Sidney and Beatrice that is markedly 
different from the received image of them” (p. xii). 
So-far as Beatrice is concerned, this seems too 
large aclaim. The letters appear to add little more 
than details to the fascinating picture of her that 
emerged from her lively and remarkable diary 
(still published only in part) and the two volumes 
of autobiography that she drew from it. But in 
Sidney’s case, the claim is sound. The shadowy 
“Other One,” who has been passed over as a 
reliable but philistine “lump of solid ability with- 
out any complications,” emerges here still with all 
of his reliable ability but at a much more complex 
level, a man of great warmth and affection, far 
from being philistine or boring. The letters provide 
a sample of the depths of his interests that will no 
doubt be explored in the forthcoming biographical 
study by Royden Harrison and Ian Britain. 

The letters also throw new light on the Webbs’ 
intellectual partnership, a rare enough achieve- 
ment in the marriages of intellectuals, and the 
devotion it involved. From the outset, Sidney was 
convinced that they could achieve more together 
than singly. He was right. The typical pattern in 
their society would have been for Sidney to have 
wed Beatrice’s money and influence to promote his 
career as a radical politician, leaving her to pursue 
her literary interests as best she could. On those 
terms, they probably would not have married; but 
if they had, or if they had gone their separate ways, 
it is certain that their scholarly histories of British 
institutions would not have been written. It is on 
these works (of which, regrettably, we hear so little 
in the letters) rather than on their politics, that the 
Webbs’ claim to their wreaths of laurel rests; and 
it is of these books that their fellow historians 
should also be generous enough to say: “Plun- 
dered by all, they still remain rich.” 

A. M. MCBRIAR 
Monash University 
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ROGER MOORE. The Emergence of the Labour Party, 
1880-1924. London: Hodder and Stoughton; dis- 
tributed by Humanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J. 1978. Pp. viii, 216. $15.00. 


Late nineteenth-century British “Labour” has 
been the topic of extensive research and writing 
since G. D. H. Cole’s prolific contributions in the 
1940s. Henry Pelling, in particular, has provided 
recent scholars with much to consult and absorb. 
Roger Moore follows the trend in asserting at the 
outset that he has ‘‘freely drawn” from the work of 
these two men, among others. Despite the absence 
of citations, it is obvious that he is well versed and 
up-to-date with both the primary and secondary 
material bearing on the evolution of the British 
Labour Party. 

Moore provides a chronological account -of the 
rise of the Labour Party between 1880 and 1924. In 
his conclusion he admits to the modest aim of 
“shed[ding] more light on two questions: why the 
Labour Party came into existence in the first place 
and how it came to establish itself in place of the 
Liberals as the alternative to the Conservatives.” 
Neither of these aims would, at first glance, imply 
any new revelations or approaches. This is not, 
however, the case. The material presented in the 
body of the work shows that the author has not 
done justice to himself. Moore has, for example, 
effectively probed the “grass roots” of the British 
Labour Party. In the process he has cogently ana- 
lyzed the local developments so vital to that rise. 
Much like Tom Forester’s The British Labour Party 
and the Working Class (1976), Moore’s discussion of 
the activities of the party at the local level is far 
more comprehensive than one would expect from a 
book designed for the general reader. In addition, © 
he has accurately pointed out the rampant distrust 
of “leadership” within the labor movement and 
the resultant tendency of most authors to “play 
down the contribution of personalities in the party, 
stressing rather the interplay of social and eco- 
nomic factors.” At the same time, he convincingly 
responds to this view by examining the rich assort- 
ment of characters who played notable roles in the 
story—especially Keir Hardie, Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, and Arthur Henderson. 

One major shortcoming of the book is its lack of 
footnotes and the sparse bibliography. This failing 
is unfortunate; although based largely on second- 
ary materials, the book provides a worthwhile syn- 
thesis that could otherwise be of great value to 
scholars of the British workers’ movement. Aimed 
as it is at the general reader, it must be com- 
mended, nonetheless, for the well-chosen and at- 
tractive illustrations, the helpful chronologies of 
“Principal Events” at the end of each chapter and 
the short, summarylike conclusion. The author 
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also includes some useful appendixes, the best of 
which is the “Biographical Notes” on twenty-one 
of the “Labour” leaders. 

Some may fault the weak handling of one topic 
or another, such as the pre-World War I syndical- 
ist movement. Most should be pleased, however, at 
the insights offered into such topics as the study of 
local developments and the significance of Chart- 
ism as a factor in the emergence of the Labour 
Party. Overall, this work is a welcome addition to 
our knowledge of British working-class thinking in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
It joins the Forester work and David Kynaston’s 
King Labour: The British Working Class 1850-1914 
(1976) as worthwhile contributions to this field. 

RAYMOND G. HEBERT 
Thomas More College 


JOSEPH L. WHITE. The Limits of Trede Union 
Militancy: The Lancashire Textile Workers, 1910- 
1914. (Contributions in Labor History, number 
5.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1978. 
Pp. x, 258. $16.95. 


Joseph L. White’s starting point is the famous 
assertion by Sir Henry Phelps Brown that indus- 
trial unrest in Britain in 1911-14 was largely con- 
fined to coalmining, railways, and unskilled work- 
ers generally, with textiles one of the industries 
little affected. In fact, cotton was near the top of 
the list of strike-prone industries, and White has 
compiled an admirable record of cotton strikes 
from official and unofficial sources. 

He has also put together a valuable account of 
the structure of cotton employment at that time; of 
the main grievances of the workers; of trade union 
organization and policy; and of a number of inter- 
esting byways, such as employee sharehclding in 
the mills and separate local unions of women 
weavers and Tory weavers. His overall, and con- 
vincing, conclusion is that unrest in cotton was due 
mainly to the conjunction of a number of specific 
pressing grievances, a prolonged boom, and re- 
sponsive trade unions and that it owed nothing to 
syndicalism. The objectives and methods of the 
cotton operatives were untainted by revolutionary 
intentions. 

Where the causes and consequences of the devel- 
opments that he describes do not emerge readily 
from the evidence, White sets his fertile imagina- 
tion to work. Ideas are always welcome, but his 
speculative powers may leave his readers behind 
when he writes that there were ‘40,114 married 
women of all ages who worked in cotton mills. 
Now if one assumes that all of them were married 
to the 74,247 men aged twenty or older who also 
worked in the mills . . .” (p. 28). The causes of the 
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biggest stoppage of them all, the lockout of weav- 
ers over the closed shop in 1911-12; have always 
puzzled labor history students, and they remain 
something of a mystery even after reading White’s 
chapter on that topic, despite the suggestions that 


he offers. 


He is not always fair to other authors. A sub- 
tantial passage from Lord Askwith is quoted both 
on page 113 and on page 120, the second time 
correctly but the first time badly garbled. A criti- 
cism of Henry Pelling (p. 144) manifestly misses 
that author’s point. White also says some plainly 
silly things. He finds it “significant that the weav- 
ers sought to obtain the closed shop not by legisla- 
tion but” by industrial action (p. 148). Their ac- 
tion signified only that the weavers were not so far 
out of their minds as they would have had to be in 
1911 to suppose that parliament would legislate a 
closed shop for them or any other trade union. 

Such faults, however, irritating though they may 
be, by no means outweigh the merits of this study: 
a store of information, the definition and examina- 
tion of a substantial issue in trade union history, a 
number of interesting ideas, and a readable pre- 
sentation. 

H. A. CLEGG 
University of Warwick 


BILL JONES. The Russia Complex: The British Labour 
Party and the Soviet Union. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press; distributed by Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield, Totowa, N.J. 1977. Pp. ix, 229. $21.50. 


Whether or not the Soviet Union stands as “La- 
bour’s last Utopia” (p. 217)—Clause 4 remains 


-firmly anchored in the party’s constitution—Bill 


Jones has undertaken to assess the growing dis- 
illusionment with the Russian experience felt 
within Labour’s ranks and, indeed, through the 
spectrum of the non-Communist left in Britain. 
His book traces the conflict between the “idealist” 
and “‘realist” approaches to the conduct of La- 
bour’s foreign policy, a struggle resolved in favor of 
the latter with the responsibility of government in 
the post-World War II years: the realist pro- 
clivities associated with Ernest Bevin’s tenure at 
the Foreign Office have remained in the ascend- 
ancy since that time. Jones’s theme is by no means 
novel—A. J. P. Taylor’s The Trouble Makers has for 
twenty years stood as testimony to such conflicting 
tensions within the left in the debate over British 
foreign policy—but his particular focus upon La- 
bour’s response to the Soviet Union through the 
events of 1949 affords a revealing perspective of the 
party’s dilemma. Nor does Jones ignore the inter- 
mediate positions occupied from 1917 to that time 
by other factions as well: none was immune from 
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what Jones, courtesy of R. H. S. Crossman, char- 
acterizes as the “Russia complex,” namely the 
emotional attachment to the Soviet Union that had 
generated an acceptance of Russia as a socialist’s 
utopia, a belief that until the early postwar years 
tended to mask the reality of totalitarian rule and 
the denial of democracy. 

Although Crossman in ig48 contended that La- 
- bour no longer needed such a myth to compensate 
for its sense of frustration in failing to achieve 
social democracy in Britain—the 1945 election had 
given Labour its long-sought opportunity to build 
a new Jerusalem—Jones asserts instead the impor- 
tance of the shattering of the utopian myth itself, 
through the actions of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe, during and after the war. Thus what 
stood revealed to all save the most arid ideologues 
by 1949 was the distinction, in kind, not degree, 
between the ways of British social democracy and 
those of communism, whether of the Russian or 
CPGB variety. Jones’s informative account tra- 
verses “the rise and decline of the enchantment” 
(p. vii) with the Soviet experience: his historical 
tour of the interwar years is unsurprising, al- 
though his comments are terse and to the point— 
the Webb’s Soviet Communism is viewed as ‘a very 
silly book” (p. 19); the wartime twists and turns in 
response to the Soviet Union’s initial perfidy and 
subsequent heroism Jones catalogues in greater 
detail; and the bulk of his excursion proceeds 
through the great divide of 1945-47 to the Soviet 
blockade of Berlin a year later, which produced a 
“massive” and unprecedented consensus within 
the party supporting Bevin’s policy. Indeed, there 
was very little slippage.of that consensus as La- 
bour lined up behind the NATO alliance, an ex- 
pression of power politics that only three years 
earlier would have been viewed as reactionary. In 
accepting the necessity for such an alliance policy, 
Jones affords little comfort to the revisionist camp 
of Cold War historiography, as he denies the asser- 
tion that Western leaders created a chimera of 
Russian expansion at a time when that war-rav- 
aged country could not sustain armed conflict: 
‘Soviet policy had all the appearances, however irra- 
tional, of expansionism” (p. 214), and realists had 
to respond to the perceived threat. Like the La- 
bour Party, Jones accepts the validity of alliance 
politics by way of response; unlike the party, he 
recognizes that in so acting Labour had taken 
leave of the traditional tenets of a socialist foreign 
policy. 

Jones’s use of press and periodical literature is 
the most informative aspect of the book: it is well 
to have his record of the vagaries of left-wing com- 
mentary through these years, although his asser- 
tion that “as always in a crisis the New Statesman 
seemed to have lost its head” (p. 180) is a bit wide 
of the mark. The book is a straightforward histori- 
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cal account and thus will suit historians’ tastes 
rather better than its nearest counterpart, Michael 
Gordon’s typological Conflict and Consensus in La- 
bour’s Foreign Policy, 1914-1965 (1969), but Jones’s 
scope is obviously narrower. Nonetheless, the Rus- 
sian case study demonstrates anew the inherent 
tensions in the creation and conduct of foreign 
policy in accord with abstract principles. 
Regrettably, one must observe that Jones has 
not been well served by his publishers, who have 
permitted an unconscionable number of mis- 
spellings and typographical errors to mar the text. 
While The Russia Complex is neither strikingly origi- 
nal nor profound, it remains a useful and informa- 
tive guide to Labour’s exploration of the myth and 
reality of the Soviet Union. 
JOHN F. NAYLOR 
State University of New York, 
College at Buffalo 
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PAT THANE, editor. The Origins of British Social Pol- 
icy. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1978. 


Pp. 209. $17.75- 


From 1850 to 1927, writes Norman McCord in the 
first essay in The Origins of British Social Policy, the 
rateable value of property in Newcastle rose six- 
teen times. This increase reflected an expansion of 
wealth that, despite ups and downs, was never to 
cease—an inexorable expansion that every decade 
made massive poverty less necessary and less ac- 
ceptable, though, unhappily, not less a reality. 
The essays of Pat Thane on old age pensions, of 
J. H. Treble on the Glasgow unemployed, and 
John Macnicol on family allowances all attest to 
the depth of the continuing poverty. They also 
point to its causes: old age, unemployment, low 
wages, and large families. Treble’s study of Glas- 
gow offers a particularly close analysis of the vari- 
ous kinds of unemployment: large-scale unem- 
ployment during depressions, irksome seasonal 
layoffs, growing numbers of casual laborers as 
docks and building trades provide insufficient 
work, and the tragic redundancy of sail- and 
ropemakers in an age of steamships. 

Joblessness was a tragic fate, but at least there 
was hope of a return to work, a hope not vouch- 
safed the aged. Their plight was pitiful. In 1905, 
writes Thane, 46.5 percent of those on poor relief 
were over sixty and half of them lived in work- 
houses. Dismal as these houses were, their diet was 
better than that of the children of the lowly paid. 
In York in 1935, writes Macnicol, half of those in 
primary poverty were under fourteen years of age. 

From 18go to 1940 ministers, MPs, bureaucrats, 
employers, trade unionists, philanthropists, jour- 
nalists, and reformers searched for ways of lessen- 
ing the massive poverty that expanding wealth had 
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not ended. For many the old remedies seemed 
best: workhouses, soup kitchens, exhortations for 
self-improvement, the discipline of the lazy, and 
the refusal of decent relief because it might cor- 
rupt. M. A. Crowther’s essay on workhouses tells 
the melancholy story of how the Edwardians and 
their successors hung on to the Victorian belief 
that the mixed workhouse could deter the able- 
bodied from going on relief and at the same time 
reform orphans, care for the ill, and provide a 
decent place for the aged. In the 1929 Local Gov- 
ernment Act the Conservatives finaily abandoned 
that hope by abolishing the words “workhouse” 
and “pauper,” but they kept many of the old 
edifices, which they still filled with orphans, the ill, 
and the aged. They gave up only on the unem- 
ployed, the masses of which in 18c2-93, 1904-05, 
and 1921 destroyed all hope that a deterred able- 
bodied worker could find work. To aid the jobless 
Glasgow tried public works and soup kitchens, 
while the London parish of Poplar gave a generous 
and illegal outdoor relief. Glasgow’s efforts failed, 
and a Tory government sent the Poplar guardians 
to jail. 

Mass unemployment also destroyed new 
schemes. Unemployment and sickness insurance, 
begun on a limited scale in 1911 and expanded in 
1921, collapsed in 1922 when nearly two million 
workers became jobless. The government thus 
turned to the dole but a dole purposely kept below 
the income of the lowest-paid worker, an income 
below what nutritionists said was needed for a 
healthy diet. For large families low wages or un- 
deremployment meant dire suffering, a suffering 
not really relieved until after 1945. 

The story of British social policy from 1890 to 
1940 is mixed and tragic, full of well-meant blun- 
ders and harsh callousness, unwit:ing ignorance 
and strong class biases, ratepayers’ selfishness and 
bureaucratic pedantry, mounting wealth and un- 
necessary poverty. Though the eight essays in Brit- 
ish Social Policy point to many reasons for that 
continuing poverty, there is one that is overriding: 
the stubbornly persistent belief that an adequate 
relief would corrupt the poor. A Glasgow circular, 
made out by employers in 1906, made it clear that 
personal failings accounted for only 10 percent of 
those who lost their job. World War I made it even 
clearer that the British workers were not malinger- 
ers. Yet even in the interwar years the governing 
classes persisted in the illusion that many of the 
poor were undeserving and lazy and that relief 
adequate to their needs would lure them from 
honest work. It was an erroneous belief but one 
that vitiated and paralyzed the thinking of the 
propertied classes until World War II again 
proved it false. 

F. DAVID ROBERTS 
Dartmouth College 
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PETER CALVocorEssl. The British Experience, 1945- 
a5. New York: Pantheon Books. 1978. Pp. 252. 
$8.95. 


This book seems designed to answer those oft- 
repeated questions about what happened to Brit- 
ain, to its economy, and to its world role after the 
Second World War. It is not, however, designed 
for the serious student who wants to delve more 
deeply into the answers to these questions as it has 
neither index, bibliography, nor footnotes, omis- 
sions which reduce its effectiveness considerably. 

The title, which suggests that attention will be 
paid to the social and cultural changes that have 
taken place in Britain since 1945, is somewhat 
misleading. Housing, poverty, and education are 
discussed but from a legislative and statistical 
viewpoint rather than that of their social impact. 
No mention is made, for example, of the effect of 
the upward mobility of working-class children 
generated by the educational reforms, or of the 
cultural impact of television (other than its use by 
the Open University). Social history is not its 
strong point. Fortunately, the author concentrates 
on the areas in which he clearly feels more com- 
fortable, notably on the state of the economy and 
the effects of its weaknesses on various parts of the 
structure of Britain. His analysis of the trials, tri- 
bulations, and failures of the post-World War II 
economy is clear and intelligent, a valuable lesson 
for all those who think that the application of 
economy theory by the government will solve all 
problems overnight. He concludes “that the eco- 
nomic failures of our period were essentially indus- 
trial and that however the blame might be appor- 
tioned among different groups or classes, the main 
share rested on those with prime responsibility— 
the owners and their nominees or agents” (p. 191). 
Following his elegant discussion of the com- 
plexities of economic and legislative problems, 
such a conclusion seems a little harsh and over- 
simplified. 

This is a useful analysis of the economic state of 
Britain since the Second World War and has good 
sections on foreign policy, but it lacks the wide- 
ranging view which would enable it to live up to its 
title. 

JANET ROEBUCK 
University of New Mexico 


JOSEPH M. victor. Charles de Bovelles, 1479-1553: An 
Intellectual Biography. (Travaux d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, number 161.) Geneva: Librairie 
Droz. 1978. Pp. 191. 


The freshest minds of the Renaissance—Petrarch, 
Machiavelli, Rabelais—ridiculed or rejected the 
philosophical and theological systems of the 
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Middle Ages. There continued, of course, to be 
schoolmen, but most of them were unable to (or 
wished to) do no more than defend the thought of 
the past as best as they could. An exception was 
the Picard canon and nobleman Charles de Bo- 
velles, who understood that realist and nominalist 
thought was inadequate to the times. Basing his 
work on a refurbished Aristotle and an in- 
tellectualized mysticism drawn from Dionysius, 
Raymond Lull, and Nicholas of Cusa, Bovelles 
succeeded in creating an original philosophical 
and theological structure. 

Joseph Victor has given us a definitive treatment 
of the life and thought of this early sixteenth- 
century French thinker. His biography provides an 
exact and judicious account of the currents that 
molded Bovelles’s thought. In large part Bovelles 
followed the footsteps of his master, Lefévre 
d’Etaples: humanized Aristotelianism, the mysti- 
cal theology of Dionysius and Cusa, and the logic 
and rational theology of Lull. Master and pupil 
even suffered the same temptation—the austere 
life of the monk’s cell.-But the same path led the 
two men to a different end—in Lefévre’s case to 
the Holy Scriptures, in Bovelles’s to metaphysics. 
The major part of Victor’s work is a careful and 
systematic outline of Bovelles’s metaphysics and 
theology. It is not the least of his achievements that 
he explains this complex structure in as clear and 
straightforward a way as possible. 

The influence of Cusa on Bovelles is well known; 
Victor demonstrates that Lull’s methodology was 

' almost equally important. He shows how Bovelles 
used the ars of Lull to exhaust what could be 
predicated of the substance of God. In particular, 
he demonstrates the way Bovelles seized upon the 
relative predicates of Lull’s logic to analyze the 
world of being and its relationship to God. Victor 
takes the trouble to place Bovelles not only against 
the background of late medieval mysticism but 
also the contemporary schools of scholasticism and 
Florentine Platonism. He shows how Bovelles’s 
pious suspicion of the extramental existence of 
universals brought him close to the nominalists or, 
rather, ranged him against the realists. In thus 
placing Bovelles, Victor helps to explain why both 
he and Lefévre came to reject Florentine Platon- 
ism. 

Victor endeavors also to clarify the difficult 
question of Bovelles’s attitude toward Lefèvre after 
the latter fell afoul the Sorbonne. It is obvious that ` 
Bovelles had no sympathy for the Reformation and 
no stomach for conflict, especially theological con- 
flict. Still, Victor shows that the canon of Noyon 
remained steadfast toward his master if not toward 
his master’s way of thinking. Indeed, whereas the 
latter moved toward a historical, evangelical theol- 
ogy, Bovelles rooted himself in a theology that was 
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pre-eminently ontological. In the final analysis Bo- 
velles‘s thought—idealist, deductive, categorical— 
constituted an attempt to find a new justification 
for a view of the world that was essentially con- 
templative, immobile, and hierarchical. It seems 
to me that his success testifies to the fact that 
such a view continued to make sense in Renais- 
sance France. 

Bovelles’s metaphysics and theology turn the 
rules of Aristotle’s logic inside out. The system he 
built resembles nothing so much as the fantastic 
and dizzying constructions of early Renaissance 
French architecture, which seem to challenge the 
laws of gravity or the rules of proportion. Bo- 
velles’s thought represents a triumph of rational- 
ity, based as it was in the belief that there exists a 
fundamental harmony and affinity between man 
and the universe. Yet his arbitrary assumption of a 
correspondence between categories conceived by 
the human mind and the structure of the world is, 
in the final analysis, a wishful, indeed magical 
mode of thought. It is a way of thinking that links 
the canon of Noyon—philosopher, contemplative, 
aristocrat—with the world view of the most 
humble folk of his time. 

HENRY HELLER 
University of Manitoba 


F. ELLEN WEAVER. The Evolution of the Reform of Port- 
Royal: From the Rule of Citeaux to Fansenism. (Beau- 
chesne Religions.) Paris: Beauchesne; distributed 
by Beauchesne-America, -South Bend, Indiana. 
1978. Pp. 176. $13.00. 


F. Ellen Weaver has undertaken a study of the 
reform of the convent of Port-Royal during the 
seventeenth century. She analyzes the constitutions 
and other regulatory documents pertaining to the 
convent as well as the spiritual development of one 
of its most prominent figures, Angélique de Saint- 
Jean Arnauld d’Andilly. Angélique reveals much 
about herself in her devotional writings and in her 
unpublished correspondence housed in the Biblio- 
thèque de la Société de Port-Royal in Paris. 

Since its founding in the thirteenth century, 
Port-Royal had been affiliated with the Cistercian 
Order. When Angélique Arnauld, the aunt of Ang- 
élique de Saint-Jean, launched her reform of the 
convert in 1609, her basic intention was to restore 
the Rule of Saint Benedict and to revive the auster- 
ity and penitential discipline associated with the 
Cistercian idea. Weaver emphasizes the point that 
the reform of Port-Royal was very much a part of 
the Catholic revival effected by the Counter Refor- 
mation, the full impact of which was not evident in 
France until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. Important institutional reforms at Port- 
Royal, such as the revival of the election of ab- 
besses, were in the Cistercian tradition, but the 
spirituality of the nuns owed much to the influence 
of Cardinal Bérulle, one of the major figures of the 
French Counter Reformation. The adoration of 
the Eucharist—a significant Berullian theme—be- 
came an essential feature in the devotional exer- 
cises of the nuns. When the Abbé de Saint-Cyran, 
one of Bérulle’s disciples, became the spiritual di- 
rector of Port-Royal in 1635, his interse piety and 
his insistence upon a strict penitential discipline 
had'a lasting impact upon the convent. His associ- 
ation with the convent, however, resulted in its 
fatal involvement in the Jansenist movement, 
which shaped its development during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century and led to its even- 
tual destruction. In order “to enter more deeply 
into the inner history of the reform” of Port-Royal, 
Weaver analyzes the spirituality of Angélique de 
Saint-Jéan, one of the nuns who bore the brunt of 
anti-Jansenist persecution during the 1660s. An- 
gélique remained loyal to the Cistercian-Benedic- 
tine heritage and to the Berullian elements that 
had contributed to the reform of Port-Royal, but 
the Jansenist imprint was very much in evidence in 
her “great sense of personal mission to uphold and 


defend the truth of the Church” as she understood . 


it. A significant effect of the nuns’ association with 
Jansenism, according to Weaver, was the “gradual 
loss of the contemplative élan” that was vital to the 


success of the reform movement. Increased in- - 


volvement in the Jansenist struggle for survival 
sapped the nuns’ devotional energies. Had they 
retained a monastic indifference to the world, they 
might have avoided the disaster that overwhelmed 
them. 

Weaver’s study is an important cantribution to 
the growing body of literature on Jansenism that 
has begun to appear in this country. It raises the 
crucial question of the relationship between that 
movement and Port-Royal. If Jansenism was es- 
sentially legalistic and disputatious, as Weaver 
and others (including Sainte-Beuve) assume, then 
Port-Royal’s association with it indeed weakened 
its monastic zeal and damaged its spiritual integ- 
rity. If, on the other hand, religious commitment 
and the spiritual integrity of the individual were 
the essential features of Jansenism, Port-Royal 
must be regarded as an integral part of that move- 
ment. Assuming the latter to be true, as some 
historians do, one must conclude that Port-Royal 
was destroyed because its reforming ideals, along 
with those of the Jansenist movement as a whole, 
were not in tune with the social and political re- 
quirements of seventeenth-century France. 

ALEXANDER SEDGWICK 
University of Virginia 
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SHARON KETTERING. Judicial Politics and Urban Revolt 
in Seventeenth-Century France: The Parlement of Aix, 
1629-1659. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1978. Pp. xi, 370. $22.50. 


Three times in thirty years—in 1630, 1648-49, and 
1659—the judges of the Parlement of Provence par- 
ticipated in open, violent revolts against royal au- 
thority. They harangued angry crowds in the 
streets of Aix and incited them to violence. They 
wore pistols over their red robes and marched 
against royal troops arrayed before their palais de 
justice. They arrested the provincial governor, the 
Comte d’Alais, and stood guard over him in 
prison. They converted peasants into “soldiers” 
and led them (ineptly) in a pitched battle. They 
were implicated in two murders. Like her prede- 
cessor, Lloyd Moote, Sharon Kettering has no- 
ticed the paradox of magistrates rebelling against 
the monarchical state which they were sworn to 
uphold. She has devoted this book to explaining 
the motives of these insurgent judges and to recon- 
structing their role in the rebellions. 

By and large, the lines of explanation are politi- 
cal. Kettering stands in the tradition not only of 
Moote but also of Roland Mousnier and Georges 
Pagès; and her reduction of their general inter- 
pretations to the provincial level, though some- 
times diffusely written, does yield interesting in- 
sights. The inveterate hostility between the 
Parlement and the intendants is portrayed in a 
particularly convincing way, while the tense rela- 
tionship between the tribunal and the provincial 
governors is shown to have arisen much earlier in 
the seventeenth century than has previously been 
supposed and to have involved important issues of 
local political control. With respect to the role of 
the magistrates in the several upheavals in Aix, the 
author does much to open the closed doors of 
parlementary sessions to historical scrutiny. She 
provides us with precise information about the 
magistrates’ adverse reaction to the collapse of 
provincial privileges and about their personal or- 
deal in the 1640s when the crown undermined their 
investments in venal office by creating and selling 
new offices. In short, there was a wide variety of 
motives that brought the parlementaires into open 
revolt, ranging from anxiety over the question of 
increasing royal power in Provence to a self-inter- 
ested concern for venal wealth. All of this leads to 
the essentially valid conclusion that the “success” 
of these parlementary revolts was only temporary 
and that the crown “won” these political wars in 
the sense that at the death of Mazarin royal power 
in Provence had been considerably expanded and 
the magistrates themselves “transformed from a 
disorderly company of rebels into obedient, if sul- 
len, servants of the king” (p. 330). 
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The most original feature of this book is its 
assertion that the revolt of the magistrates, politi- 
cal though its origins were, was to a lesser but still 
considerable degree motivated or carried along by 
parlementary kinship groups: “Kinship and clien- 
tage ties were an important determinant of politi- 
cal behavior . . . [the magistrates] followed broth- 
ers and fathers-in-law into the streets of Aix...” 
(p. 250). Five kinship groups are mentioned (p. 
220), and the participation of one or more of them 
in the various revolts is said to have affected the 
political role of the parlementaires. Kettering is 
the first scholar to attempt to work with this kin- 
ship theme in a sustained way, and she clearly 
regards it as an essential part of her book. One 
senses that her judgment is perfectly sound, but it 
is regrettable that she did not present her findings 
in a way that would be easier for her readers to 
follow. In particular, the use of tables and perhaps 
charts can be recommended and so can the adop- 
tion of some statistical controls to demonstrate the 
existence of these groups and to follow them 
through time. It is true that the kinship group 
headed by the president, Laurens de Coriolis, is 
reasonably well described and its part in the revolt 
of 1630 made clear; but it would have been advis- 
able to have sorted out all the kinship groups more 
systematically throughout the book. 

JOHN J. HURT 
University of Delaware 


DANIEL ROCHE. Le siècle des Lumières en province: Aca- 
demies el académiciens provinciaux, 1680-1789. In two 
volumes. (Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences 
Sociales, Centre de Recherches Historiques. Ci- 
vilisations et Sociétés, number 62.) Paris: Mouton. 
1978. Pp. 394; 520. 260 fr. 


This rich and rewarding book is worthy of its 
provenance. Sponsored in part by the VJiéme.section 
of the Ecole pratique des hautes études, Daniel Roche’s 
investigation of provincial academies in the eigh- 
teenth century is a major work in the sociology of 
culture. Its methodological base is quantitative, 
with nearly two hundred pages of tables, graphs, 
and maps to establish the statistical solidity of his 
research. But the nonstatistically-minded ought 
not to be put off. The statistics, along with the 
notes and the overwhelming list of sources, are 
confined to volume two. Volume one can stand 
alone as a lucid, insightful, and literate exposition 
of the social make-up, cultural role, and psycho- 
logical resonance of the provincial Enlighten- 
ment’s institutional structure. Roche has lived up 
to his assertion that, like Lefebvre, Labrousse, and 
Braudel before him, he believes in a social history 
in which “le chiffre ne déshumanise pas” (1: 187). 
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Using the extensive archives of thirty-two re- 


‘gional capitals, Roche has sought to grasp the 


essentials of academic culture in the provinces 
from its emergence as an echo of the Académie 
Francaise to its decline on the eve of the Revolution. 
He has addressed himself to three principal areas 
of inquiry: definition of the cultural class con- 
stituting the academies, comprehension of the mo- 
tives and vision animating the provincial republic 
of letters, and analysis of the sociocultural role of 
the academies as exposed by institutional behav- 
ior. 

The work is organized into two parts: “Le 
Mouvement Académique” and “Société ez Cul- 
ture.” In part one, Roche traces the evolution of 
the academic movement from 1680 to 1789, estab- 
lishes the place of the academic institution in its 
urban milieu, and examines its relationship to 
power and to the Enlightenment, concluding with 
a portrayal of l’homme académique as the embodi- 
ment of the aspirations of a coherent cultural class. 
In part two, he analyzes the recruitment and social 
make-up of this class, lays out its relationship to 
such other manifestations of the provincial repub- 
lic of letters as freemasonry and agricultural so- 
cieties, and explores the intellectual content and 
direction of academic meetings and competitions. 

Roche’s central theme is that the academies pro- 
vided equilibrium in a culture under stress, De- 
pendent on official recognition at each step of its 
history, the academic movement furnished cul- 
tural justification for the monarchy and for the 
principle of a hierarchical social order. At the 
same time, however, in offering an increasingly 
open space for the recruitment of a new cultural 
elite, the academies countered hierarchy with a 
potentially egalitarian ideal. Although the history 
of the academies does not support the idea of a 
decline of the nobility, who retained a significant 
cultural role throughout the period under consid- 
eration, it does reveal the assimilation of a new 
“bourgeoisie of service,” representing the clerical, 
medical, and legal professions, into a common uni- 
verse of sociability and culture. Thus the academic 
movement both displayed and mediated the ten- 
sion between established and emerging classes, 
between tradition and innovation, and between 
ideology and criticism. At the same time, the pro- 
vincial academies aided in the formation of a na- 
tional culture—transcending but not obliterating 
parochial cultures—which began as the creation of 
the monarchical state but which would prove even 
more congenial to the revolutionary state to come. 

It is impossible to do justice in this space to the 
range and solidity of insights into the culture of the 
Old Regime contained in every chapter of this 
work. It must suffice to conclude by saying that 
Roche has added immeasurably to our under- 
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standing of the complex symbiosis between the 
Old Regime and the Enlightenment, which was at 
once its creation and its nemesis. 
ISABEL F. KNIGHT 
Pennsylvania State University 


MICHEL C. PERONNET. Les évêques de l'ancienne France. 
In two volumes. Lille: Université de Lille III; dis- 
tributed by Librairie Honoré Champion, Paris. 
1977. Pp. 1,486. 120 fr. 


Not since the work of the Abbé Sicard at the 
beginning of the century has anyone undertaken a 
major study exclusively devoted to the Old Regime 
French episcopacy. For this reason alone, the re- 
sults of Michel C. Peronnet’s research on the sub- 
ject have been awaited with considerable interest. 
Unfortunately, Peronnet’s completed thèse d'état, 
published as a reproduction of his typed manu- 
script, falls short of expectations. 

In the initial sections of the book, the author 
traces the evolution of the family origins and the 
careers of the bishops between 1516 and 1789 by 
means of a massive study of genealogy and eccle- 

. Siastical patronage. Particular stress is placed on 
the increasing standardization of the training of 
future bishops and on the growing domination of 

‘the episcopacy after the mid-seventeenth century 


by an “oligarchy” of “cousins” within the noblesse - 


de race. On the question of changing social origins, 
the author goes beyond the studies of Norman 
Ravitch, Marilyn Edelstein, and J. Michael Hay- 
den, first in his more detailed chronology, and 
second in his linking of the older aristocracy’s 
reconquest of the episcopacy to the introduction of 
a requisite pre-episcopal training stage as vicar- 
general. Since the vicars-general were named by 
the prelates themselves, the latter won co-optive 
control over the pool of candidates from which the 
king might choose new bishops. Though we would 
differ over certain aspects of his analysis, the over- 
all interpretation seems persuasive, and the data 
presented on family milieux and patronage will be 
of considerable value for the social historian. 

In contrast to the trisecular scope of the earlier 
sections of the book, the chapters dealing with the 
bishops’ political and ecclesiastical activities focus 
only on the last half-century of the Old Regime. 
The well-worn thesis of an aristocratic reaction is 
mobilized as the framework for a lengthy chronicle 
of the General Assemblies of the Clergy after 1740. 
For Peronnet, there was, at this time, a broad 
resurgence in the political opposition of the episco- 
pacy toward the monarchy, a resurgence that must 
be closely related to the growing. independence 
and homogeneity of episcopal recruitment. Al- 
though such a hypothesis cannot be altogether 
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discounted, the evidence presented here may well 
impress the reader with the essentially defensive 
nature of the bishops’ actions: against the fiscal 
initiatives of the monarchy, against the Parle- 
ments’ attacks on the tithes, against the “revolt of 
the curés,” against the onslaught of Enlighten- 
ment anticlericalism. Yet the greatest disappoint- 
ment is in the treatment given to the ecclesiastical 
activities of the episcopacy. Such major questions 
as the bishops’ pastoral visits, their relations with 
their curés, and their involvement in the Jansenist 
controversy are passed over in a few paragraphs. 
We learn nothing at all of the libraries they assem- 
bled and almost nothing of their general religious 
and secular culture. On the critical problem of 
episcopal residence, Peronnet is confusing and 
contradictory and contributes scant new evidence. 
Perhaps part of the difficulty stems from the re- 
stricted nature of his sources, limited with rare 
exceptions to such printed documents as the col- 
lections of the Clergy of France and the Nouvelles 
ecclésiastiques. Even the manuscript archives of the 
agence-général and the massive church archives pre- 
served for several dioceses of France have been 
largely or totally unexplored. 

The text itself (1,500 pages) is repetitive and 
badly in need of editing. Since there is no index, 
the immense erudition in genealogy will be acces- 
sible with difficulty to the local scholar and biogra- 
pher. Although one cannot but welcome the au- 
thor’s stated goal of breaking through the 
stereotypes and achieving a more positive assess- 
ment of the eighteenth-century bishops, much of 
his examination of their culture and pastoral activ- 
ities is scarcely less impressionistic than the very 
work by the Abbé Sicard, which he had hoped to 
surpass. 

TIMOTHY TACKETT 
Marquette University 


FRANÇOISE MOSSER. Les intendants des jinances au 
XVIIL siècle: Les Lefevre d’Ormesson et le “département 
des impositions” (1715-1777). (Mémoires et Docu- 
ments Publiés par la Société de École des 
Chartes, number 23.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 
1978. Pp. xxvii, 327. 


Despite the crucial importance of finances to the 
coming of the French Revolution, the intendants des 
finances are among the most poorly known of all the 
officials of the ancien régime. Frangoise Mosser 
corrects this oversight in her revision of a thèse 
originally submitted to the Ecole des Chartes in 
1967. 

In keeping with the practice of current French 
administrative history, Mosser asks two basic 
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questions: Who were the intendants and what did 
they do? She first examines the personnel of the 
office—the twenty-six intendants during the eigh- 
teenth century—using detailed genealogical infor- 
mation to explain their position within the govern- 
ing elite of French society. Next, she attempts to 
give as precise a description as possible of how the 
office functioned, using as an example the depart- 
ment of “impositions” held for over sixty years by 
the Ormesson family: grandfather Henri I, father 
Marie, and son Henri IV. This detailed analysis 
rests primarily upon the Ormesson family papers 
now on microfilm in the Archives Nationales. 

Mosser’s minute description of the intendants’ 
activities will impress all serious students of 
French administration, but the general reader will 
be most interested by her basic conclusions. The 
intendants of finance, technically the subordinates 
of the contrôleur général, held an immense amount of 
power. Mosser agrees with her mentor, Michel 
Antoine, that the contrôleur général and his assistants 
took away from the various governmental councils 
basic control over fiscal matters. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, these councils, even the conseil 
royal des finances, met irregularly or not at all. They 
served only as rubber stamps to approve decisions 
already reached by the king with the contrôleur 
général and with the intendants of finance. 

It was as heads of departments within the fi- 


nance ministry that the intendants wielded real ` 


power. While contrôleurs générals rose and fell (there 
were nineteen between 1715 and 1775), the in- 
tendants owned their offices and often held them 
for years. The result was a stable bureaucracy 
possessing considerable fiscal expertise. Con- 
sequently, the intendants became quasi-independ- 
ent ‘‘mini-ministers” who ran the business of their 
own departments without interference and met 
frequently with other intendants to reach common 
agreement over policy. Even when the most impor- 
tant decisions were referred to the contréleur général, 
the minister usually followed their advice. The 
result was a group of techniciens, specialists, and 
indispensable collaborators who emerged as pow- 
erful men behind the scenes. This very power led 
Necker to abolish the office in 1777—too quickly in 
Mosser’s opinion, for he destroyed a deep-rooted 
system that had assured a measure of confidence 
in the fiscal administration without replacing it 
with a viable alternative. 

In brief, this work meets the high standards one 
expects from French scholarship—thorough re- 
search complete with charts and detailed bio- 
graphical notices. It will remain indispensable for 
anyone wishing to understand the fiscal machinery 
of the ancien régime. 

DOUGLAS CLARK BAXTER 
Ohio University 
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JOSEPE N. MOODY. French Education Since Napoleon. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1978. 
Pp. ix, 252. $15.00. 


A comprehensive history of French education in 
modern times has not previously been available in 
Englisn. Few people are better qualified to write 
such a book than Joseph N. Moody, and he has 
succeeded in producing a concise but authoritative 
guide. He brings to the task his specialized knowl- 
edge of French religious history and he uses some 
archive sources for the Second Empire period, but 
his general aim in this book is to synthesize mod- 
ern scholarly work. Moody overlooks very little 
indeed, gets all the details right (although the 
number of misprints of French words and names is 
rather high), and is as familiar with contemporary 
educational debates as with those of the past. Al- 
though he brings the story down to 1977, Moody 
avoids the tendency, to which educational histo- 
rians seem especially prone, to judge the, past in 
the light of the present. He is a historian of France 
rather than of education alone, and he explores 
with acuteness and depth of understanding the 
relation of education to social change, to political 
conflict, and to intellectual and religious develop- 
ments. 

The very fact that education touches on so many 
facets of a nation’s life poses problems of method 
for the historian. Since French education has al- 
ways been highly centralized and has never been 
far from the heart of politics, its historians nave 
always concentrated on public debate, Church- 
state relations, and changes in government policy 
rather than on what was happening in the schools 
themselves. Moody, too, writes within this tradi- 
tion. He adopts a fairly strict chronological ap- 
proach, with five chapters marked off by changes 
in the political regime, and he does not fully solve 
the problem of integrating descriptive material 
and discussion of general issues. Sometimes the 
chapters jump rather confusingly from one theme 
to another, and in places an unevenness of treat- 
ment reflects the current state of research. It seems 
a pity that Moody did not find room for more 
expansive and analytical treatment of such matters 
as the development of Catholic schools, the classi- 
cal tradition, the growth of literacy, or the values 
and unconscious assumptions so powerfully trans- 
mitted by primary schools and their teachers. 

If the book has a leading theme, it is the “com- 
partmentalized” nature of the system’s historical 
development, with a basic education for the 
masses growing alongside an elitist secondary sys- 
tem where the classics served as a social barrier 
and as a means of regulating who crossed it. It is 
fair to say that Moody gives more space to the 
bourgeois sector of education, which he finds a 
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more congenial field for discussion. He argues that 
no fundamental change in the elitist nature of 
French education took place until after 1945. This 
theme forms the main subject of his final chapter, 
which is inevitably more speculative than the oth- 
ers. Some readers may find his judgment of the 
Fifth Republic overindulgent, and he is far from 
starry-eyed about the events of 1968. 

R. D. ANDERSON 

University of Edinburgh 


STUART L. CAMPBELL. The Second Empire Revisited: A 
Study in French Historiography. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 231. $14.95, 


Specialists in modern French historiography have 
often called attention to the powerful influence 
that politics has exerted on the writing of history in 
France. Several studies of the relationship between 
the historian’s politics and his work have focused 
on the changing interpretations of a particular 
period of the French past in the writings of succes- 
sive generations of historians. Paul Farmer’s France 
Reviews Its Revolutionary Origins highlighted the ten- 
dency of historians of the French Revolution to 
view that phenomenon from the narrow per- 
spective of their particular political involvements. 
Pieter Geyl’s Napoleon, For and Against reached a 
similar conclusion about the historiography, of the 
First Empire. Stuart L. Campbell’s book applies 
this method of analysis to the historians of the 
Second Empire. The author selects a handful of 
representative French historians of that epoch, 
supplies brief biographical sketches to situate each 
writer in his political context, and proceeds to 
expose the ideological influences on these inter- 
preters of the legacy of Napoleon III. 

Those historians writing in the decade after the 
collapse of the Empire understandably exhibited 
the most partisan attitudes toward the regime un- 
der which they had acquired their political con- 
sciousness. The liberal republican Taxile Delord 
portrayed Louis Napoleon as the despicable assas- 
sin of the revolutionary movement and his political 
system as an unpopular autocracy propped up by 
military force and bureaucratic regulations. The 
liberal monarchist Pierre de la Gorce, traumatized 
by the Commune and troubled by the Third Re- 
public’s anticlericalism, hailed the Liberal Empire 
of the 1860s for having restored the Orleanist syn- 
thesis of liberty and authority disrupted by the 
revolution of 1848. 

This preoccupation with the palitical institu- 
tions of the Second Empire continued beyond the 
turn of the century, as scholarly apologists for the 
Third Republic strove to legitimize France’s dem- 
ocratic system through favorable-comparisons to 
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its predecessor. The republican Charles Seignobos 
updated Delord’s denunciation of the imperial au- 
tocracy as the enemy of the very political liberties 
that had been restored after its demise. The social- 
ist Albert Thomas, whose political career had been 
devoted to forging an alliance between the working 
class and the republican state, dismissed the Na- 
poleonic social program as a cynical effort at co- 


_optation, designed to divert the nascent proletariat 


from an alliance with the republican opposition. 
It was only after the First World War, Campbell 
conclusively demonstrates, that French scholars 
began to appreciate the positive aspects of the 
Second Empire’s policies of social reform and eco- 
nomic modernization. Faced with the unraveling 
of the “stalemate society” of the Third Republic, 
historians such as Marcel Blanchard and Georges 
Duveau rediscovered in the Saint-Simonian tech- 
nocracy of the 1850s a model for a possible alterna- 
tive to the political polarization, economic stagna- 
tion, and social unrest of the interwar period. The 
Bonapartist principles of executive supremacy, 
corporatism, and economic planning acquired a 
new respectability among the generation of histo- 
rians that had repudiated the Third Republic’s 
ideology of legislative sovereignty and economic 
liberalism. The result has been an increasingly 
favorable evaluation of the Second Empire that 
continues under the technocratic, presidential sys- 
tem of the Fifth Republic. 
WILLIAM R. KEYLOR 
Boston University 


ZEEV STERNHELL. La droite révolutionnaire, 1885-1914: 
Les origines françaises du fascisme. (L’univers histo- 
rique.) Paris.: Editions du Seuil. 1978. Pp. 441. 


This is the second installment in Zeev Sternhell’s 
venture to write the history of what he calls vari- 
ously the “revolutionary right,” “radical right,” or 
“national socialism” in France. It all adds up to 
fascism, and the author is fond of repeating that 
the ideas which European fascists claimed to in- 
vent in the 1930s were already a half century old. 
Sternhell’s project began with his Maurice Barrès et 
le nationalisme frangais (1972), a study of the alien- 
ated patriot whose ideas and development appear 
to provide the conceptual framework for the pres- 
ent volume as well. Forthcoming is a book on the 
fascist movements of the interwar period. The 
work reviewed here attempts to provide fascism 
with an intellectual history as a “right-wing tradi- 
tion fundamentally opposed to the liberal and 
democratic consensus,” to place its origins in the 
heated coupling of nationalism and socialism dur- 
ing the Boulanger affair, and to trace its evolution 
through three generations between 1886 and 1925. 
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Sternhell sees a pattern of failure in the succes- 
sive assaults of these generations upon liberal de- 
mocracy in France. Each generation rises up more 
radical than the last, each exhausts itself in 
struggle against a “stalemate society” structured 
to contain its enemies, and each then backslides 
toward the political center, ‘losing itself in con- 
servatism,” In brief, the path traveled by Barrés 
from revolt to conservatism has here been widened 
into the road of the whole radical right. 

For Sternhell, France was the original labora- 
tory of the revolutionary right. There it expressed 
itself in a richness and variety of ideas that no 
other nation could equal, and there, as a result, 
modern scholars can find the best materials to 
construct a model of European fascism. 

Sternhell has absorbed a prodigious sum of in- 
formation from police records, newspapers, and 
political literature, and his work is the most re- 
markable enterprise presently underway to com- 
prehend the world of radical nationalism in 
France. Primarily it is intellectual history, and the 
ideas described form the familiar fascism of in- 
stinct and unreason. In the final pages, however, 
this creed is declared to possess another side as 
well, “a fascism pragmatic, technological, and 
managerial,” but this does not complete the story 
so much as create the impression that part of it has 
been left out in the preceding chapters. In con- 
trast, Sternhell labors throughout to map the left- 
wing tributaries of the revolutionary right, redis- 
covering in the process an influence heretofore 
happily forgotten by most historians: Pierre Biétry 
and Jaune syndicalism. Regrettably it must be 
said that the predominant ‘“‘fascist” personalities 
from the left during the 1930s, Jacques Doriot and 
Marcel Déat, appear to have little connection to 
the traditions that Sternhell describes, Indeed it 
can be objected that his entire venture to establish 
direct lines of ideological transmission between so- 
called prefascists and fascists leaves too many 
loose wires and faulty connections. Some years ago 
Edward Tannenbaum criticized Sternhell in this 
journal for assuming without direct evidence, post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc, that a causal link existed be- 
tween Barrés’s ideas and later fascist ideology. 


The criticism did not take, but the point is worth , 


© repeating. 
ha BE go _ GILBERT ALLARDYCE ` 
1 University of New Brunswick 


WALTER A, MCDOUGALL. France’s Rhineland Diplo- 
macy, 1914-1924: The Last Bid for a Balance of Power 
in Europe. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1978. Pp. xiii, 420. $25.00. 


Walter A. McDougall’s vivid portrayal of France’s 
Rhineland diplomacy is presented in authoritative 
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style, but those who have read the evidence will 
find his picture divorced from reality. Not only is 
his interpretation at variance with the archival 
data, but a multitude of mistakes in names, titles, 
and dates, and many substantive errors in the 
bibliography, undermine his credibility. Even the 
map is inaccurate. 

One problem is inadequate research. While 
McDougall lists many archives, he writes largely 
from Millerand’s papers, French Foreign Ministry 
Series Z (Europe) Rhineland files, and a few vol- 
umes of Series A (Peace). The wartime records; Z 
files on Belgium, Britain, Germany, and the Ruhr; 
the Commercial Relations and International Se- 
ries; and vital private collections are used sketchily 
or not at all. For periods when few relevant Quai 
d’Orsay files survive (1914-18 and 1920), McDou- 
gall rarely compensates from other archives; in- 
stead he depends largely on secondary sources of 
uneven reliability. Use of British, German, and 
Belgian documents is cursory. Reading the main 
Belgian Foreign Ministry file on Rhenish separa- 
tism (10.440-3) might have corrected McDougall’ s 
notion that Jaspar favored it and might have raised 
his low accuracy level on all matters Belgian. More 
reference to conference minutes could have elimi- 
nated confusion of the early 1921 Paris and London 
conferences, rectified claims that the Schedule of 
Payments was completed before the April-May 
1921 conference began, and prevented description 
of the Cannes Conference without mention of rep- 
arations. Additional time in London might have 
corrected McDougall’s view that Lloyd George 
preferred Poincaré to Briand, reduced the level of 
error regarding reparations, and unscrambled his 
account of negotiations leading to the Dawes Com- ` 
mittee. ; 

Unfortunately, McDougall also handles evi- 
dence carelessly. He misrepresents the December 
1921 Anglo-French talks and the September 1923 
Baldwin-Poincaré encounter. Curzon’s December 
1921 memo on a possible French alliance becomes 
“his reaction” to Poincaré’s January 1922 draft 
treaty. McDougall seems to think all evidence is of 
equal value and all individuals of equal impor- 
tance. He accepts a March 1920 report that the 
Vatican: would. convert the Munich “nunciate” 


_ into a Berlin “embassy”. (to embrace the SPD, ‘not... 


“Friedrich” Kapp). In ig23 Foster Dulles becornes 
an official American spokesman’ and the self-ap- 


-pointed Arnold Rechberg ‘a’ serious emissary. 


Questions become proposals; recommendations, 


‘even if ignored, constitute policy; raw intelligence 


reports become established facts; routine staff pa- 
pers become General Degoutte’s opinions. Worse, 
evidence is distorted or suppressed. In reporting 
that Jaspar favored Rhenish de-Prussianization, 
McDougall claims that he refused to pronounce on 
the proseparatist Nothomb’s plans and deduces 
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Belgian government intrigues, suppressing from 
the same telegram Jaspar’s declaration that No- 
thomb’s policies were illusory and dangerous to 
Belgium and Nothomb’s agent’s complaint of gov- 
ernment inaction. An August 1923 Poincaré tele- 
gram approving refusal of aid to Dorten becomes 
by implication endorsement of active support. 

Much data and many quotations are undocu- 
mented. Some material could easily be footnoted 
from secondary sources, some is confused, and 
some seems the product of a sprightly imagination. 
The results are startling: Clemenceau appointed 
new bishops in Alsace-Lorraine in 1919; the Little 
Entente was aimed against Hungary and France; 
European war debts were not owed to the Ameri- 
can government; and ‘Mussolini led his 60,000 
Blackshirts into Rome and prevailed upon Victor 
Emmanuel to appoint him” (p. 233). 

As the foundation is unsound, so is the super- 
structure. McDougall incorrectly asserts that the 
French Chamber rejected the Wiesbaden Accords 
and builds much on this instead of seeking the real 
reasons for their failure. He contradicts and dis- 
proves himself repeatedly. Dorten was both 
“suited to lead” the Rhenish movement and a 
nonentity. Briand seems simultaneously for and 
` against a Ruhr occupation. McDougall has re- 
flected little on his data and misconstrues or ig- 
nores its implications. His views change from 
chapter to chapter (as do his facts), and con- 
clusions about policies shift accordingly. While 
some nuggets exist among the dross, only an ex- 
pert can distinguish them. 

McDougall’s analysis of the Rhineland problem 
is murky. Rhenish attitudes remain obscure; “the 
Rhenish policy” seems to cover support for separa- 
tism, autonomy, federalism, and integral treaty 
execution. McDougall cannot decide whether 
Poincaré and Degoutte favored separatism nor 
whether France wanted treaty revision or a static 
policy of treaty execution. While ultimately in- 
dicating a diversity of views, he confusedly con- 
cludes, “The Rhenish policies o? France were 
forged in 1923 into the cutting edge of French 
revisionism, the bid for a static European polity 
s+.” (p. 366). í 

It is a great pity. A solid study of the Rhenish 
question ‘is: needed but, ‘alas, this book is not it. 
With its seductive prose, apparent scholarly appa- 


' ratus, and welter'of inaccurate dezail, it will only . 


mislead the unwary. 
SALLY MARKS 
Rhode Island College 


ANTOINE PROST. Les anciens combattants et la société 
francaise, 1914-1939. Volume 1, Histoire; volume 2, 
Sociologie; volume 3, Mentalités ei idéologies. Paris: 


Presses de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques. 1977. Pp. 237; 261; 268. 330 fr the set. 


These three volumes are a masterful combination 
of social and intellectual history. Antoine Prost’s 
command of quantitative data (the statistical ta- 
bles are as imaginative as they are elaborate) is 
matched by a linguist’s alertness to verbal nuances 
and mystifications (the textual analyses of veter- 
ans’ speeches are as unsentimental as they are 
subtle) and a psychologist’s feel for emotional in- 
tricacies. The first volume deals with the politics of 
the veterans’ movements, the second with their 
social bases, and the third with the veterans’ 
“mentality.” 

Prost contradicts a number of myths about 
French war veterans—myths perpetuated by vet- 
erans themselves. The fraternity of the trenches 
was often outweighed by egoism and indifference, 
real intimacy was inhibited by the emotional hard- 
ness demanded by war, and friendships made dur- 
ing the war seldom lasted after the armistice. In 
the trenches soldiers were morally no better nor 
worse than they had been in civilian life: it was 
“an average humanity” who fought the war, and 
the war did not elevate their souls. Although they 
knew this as soldiers, they conveniently forgot it as 
veterans, indulging in a sense of spiritual superior- 
ity toward those who had not fought and believing 
in a “unity of the trenches” that had not existed 
because otherwise all the suffering they had en- 
dured would have seemed in vain. Their sense of 
superiority was not romantic, however, for they 
remembered their fear more than their courage; 
they had been pauvres bougres cowering in the mud, 
not dashing heroes wrapped in glory. Nor were 
they flag-waving nationalists after the war, being 
much less patriotic than their American Legion 
counterparts: la patrie owed them far more than 
they owed la pairie. The war made them pacifists 
and the military antimilitarists. They had a thor- 
oughly civilian dislike for arbitrary and mechani- 
cal discipline (they refused to march in step in 
veterans’ parades) and a thoroughly egalitarian 
hatred of arrogant and ambitious officers (all post- 
war saluting was inimicable to them). These char- 
acteristics separated the veterans’ mystique from . 
the mystique of the French fascist leagues of the 
postwar period. be 

In the diverse veterans’ associations that 
emerged after the war there was often a sharp 
contrast between rhetoric and reality. Theoreti- 
cally apolitical, “above” religious divisions, and 
devoted to transmitting the unity of the trenches to 
civilian life, they were fundamentally political and 
torn by serious ideological divisions of their own— 
incompatibilities that they tried to smooth over 
with purely verbal syntheses. There was not one 
veterans’ movement but several, ranging from the 
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right-wing UNC, to the centrist UF, to the left- 
wing FOP, FNBPC, and ARAC. Prost uncovers 
the social bases of these divisions. The UNC was 
dominated by upper bourgeois and by middle and 
lower bourgeois of the private sector who shared 
the same social ideals. The UF had a much higher 
percentage of members from the public sector, 
middle and lower bourgeois who sought upward 
social mobility through teaching and government 
service. Both the UNC and UF, the two largest 
veterans’ associations, had a large peasant base, 
yet leadership positions were monopolized by the 
urban middle classes. Ideological discord between 
the UNC and UF was rooted in social antagonisms 
between the private and public sectors, established 
notables and the recently arrived, and Catholics 
and secularists. The bottom of the social pyramid 
was represented by the Communist ARAC, but 
even it was more lower bourgeois than proletarian. 
Leaders led only insofar as they did not stray too 
far from what their followers wanted. When Paris 
UNC leaders flirted with fascism in 1934, they were 
soon reprimanded. 

The ostensibly apolitical UNC was political 
from birth. Supported by church and army lead- 
ers, subsidized by Clemenceau and big business 
circles, and its ceremonies regularly blessed by 
priests, it opposed the railway strike of 1920 (en- 
couraging UNC members to serve as blacklegs), 
protested Cartel des Gauches anticlericalism, was 
cool to the Popular Front, and defended “all the 
traditional principles of the Catholic Right.” The 
UF began on the left (its first Secretary-General 
was a member of the CGT) but evolved to the left- 
center. It was more sympathetic to the railway 
strikers of 1920 and to the sitdown strikes of 1936, 
was a friend of the Popular Front, and was firmly 
opposed to any compromise with fascism. Like the 
UNC, however, the UF was also committed to 
order and legality and opposed to revolution. Both 
the UNC and UF were forces for moderation and 
reconciliation during the depression, middle-class 
movements that wanted to calm social conflict be- 
tween management and labor. According to Prost, 
they also undermined French fascism in the 1930s 
by depriving it of supporters with their stand 
against extremism (although, oddly, Prost states 
elsewhere that veterans had little influence on 
French politics during the period). During the 
“fascist riots” of February 6, 1934, Georges Lebecq 
of the Paris UNC mobilized 20,000 veterans to 
demonstrate with the Croix de Feu and other 
leagues against the Daladier government, but the 
bulk of French war veterans, including the UF and 
the provincial sections of the UNC, refused to par- 
ticipate. Prost emphasizes that most veterans were 
antifascist in their distaste for dictators, milita- 
rism, and civil war and in their attachment to 
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republican liberties, social harmony, and petty 
bourgeois epicureanism. When, after February 6, 
veterans’ leaders called for a “Reform of the 
State,” they anticipated the Fourth and Fifth Re- 
publics more than they echoed the Third Reich, 
and, even here, they were closer to Mendés France 
than to De Gaulle. i 
Prost’s conclusion that the veterans’ movements 
were antifascist, although largely true, is stated too 
categorically to accommodate parts of his own 
analysis. For he also shows how veterans repeat- 
edly denounced parliamentarianism, pictured pol- 
iticians as corrupt and themselves as a moral elite 
(devaluating electoral democracy in the process), 
praised the “brutal” virility of the soldier and 
damned the soft hedonism of the civilian (an asce- 
ticism that clashed with “epicureanism”’), and at a 
congress of the UNC in 1933 applauded a “moder- 
ate” delegate who praised Mussolini and Hitler for 
saving their countries from “anarchy.” Prost con- 
cedes there might have been a “germ of fascism” 
in some of this. He also notes that veterans’ leaders 
sometimes exploited the “inertia” of their follow- 
ers for extremist ends and that by denigrating the 
politicians of the Third Republic they “prepared 
the way for Marshal Pétain.” Prost’s acceptance of 
the stereotype of French fascism as being more 
socially radical than it really was (it too appealed 
for “reconciliation” on middle-class terms) is un- 
fortunate. But on the whole this is history at its 
best-——well documented, lucidly written, and full of 
insights. 
ROBERT SOUCY 
Oberlin College 


COLIN DYER. Population and Society in Twentieth Cen- 
tury France. New York: Holmes and Meier. 1978. 
Pp. 247. Cloth $23.50, paper $12.00. 


Colin Dyer has undertaken the ambitious project 
of writing a general history of the French popu- 
lation since 1911. Beginning with the state of the 
population on the eve of the First World War, he 
describes trends in the movement of the popu- 
lation and their relationship to the major events of 
the twentieth century. The slow growth of the 
years before and after the Great War, the Icsses 
through deaths and lost births in that conflict, the 
failure of the postwar population to recoup these 
deficits, the aging of the French population, the 
post-World War II movements of baby boom, 
and, after 1962, decreased fertility are each consid- 
ered in turn. His account traces the impact of these 
demographic movements on the military and so- 
cial institutions of France: the increasingly desper- 
ate position of France in a conflict with Germany 
is the principal background for the early parts of 
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the book, and his chapter on the baby boom after 
World War II examines the effect of this “bubble” 
on educational and housing facilities during the 
1g60s. A major contribution of the book is to make 
accessible a mountain of statistical data on the 
French population in this century. Those seeking a 
summary statistic will probably find it here. 

Unfortunately, the mass of statistics remains 
largely undigested. The book is wrizten from a 
strong but unexamined pronatalist viewpoint, and 
in his alarm at the low growth rate of the French in 
the years before and after World Waz I Dyer ap- 
proaches the hysteria of French demographers and 
politicians in those years. He emphasizes anti- 
natalist attitudes as the explanation for the slow 
growth of the population yet does not appreciate 
the ability of the French family to adjust its growth 
to short-term economic conditions. Neither does 
he test the employment and income hypotheses 
that have explained so much of the fluctuation in 
births in the United States in this century. The 
baby boom, for example, is attributed largely to 
family assistance programs, without consideration 
of the impact of the postwar resurgence of the 
French economy. Only rarely does he attempt to 
locate either demographic attitudes ar behavior in 
the different classes of French society; whether the 
working class experienced fertility and mortality 
patterns different from those of the peasantry or 
the bourgeoisie is not considered. Finally, there is 
an annoying misuse of technical terms. Fertility, 
the actual births in a population, is persistently 
called fecundity (the physiological capability of 
women to bear children). He refers (p. 27) to the 
French population in 1g11 as stable (a population 
that has had the same mortality and fertility 
schedules for a long period of time) instead of 
stationary (one with as many deaths as births each 
year). 

Dyer has provided a compendium of statistical 
data on the French population since the Great 
War. His book, however, serves as a reminder that 
this period remains a fertile area for research in 
population history. 

JAMES R. LEHNING 
University of Utah 


JANE MARCEAU. Class and Status in France: Economic 
“Change and Social Immobility, 1945-1975. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1977. Pp. 217. $15.95. 


France, like other European countries, has experi- 
enced its economic “miracle” in the postwar era. 
The society has scarcely lived up to the pessimistic 
forecasts of the early 1950s by Landes, Luethy, and 
the contributors to the volumé that Edward Mead 
Earle edited in 1951 entitled Modern France. Today, 
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France is one of the leading industrial nations in 
the world and, as a consequence, one of the rich- 
est. 

Jane Marceau’s Class and Status in France takes as 
given France’s spectacular economic growth over 
the past thirty years. Her concern is with the ef- 
fects of the increasing wealth of the society on the 
social structure. Her central thesis is that, ‘“‘al- 
though after 1945 economic changes, allied to cer- 
tain social and political ones, greatly improved the 
living standards of the mass of French people, they 
nevertheless did little to modify the shape of the 
social structure” (p. 1). Advantages and disadvan- 
tages were both cumulative, so that the wealthy 
had a better chance of obtaining a good education, 
of enjoying higher status, of living longer, of enjoy- 
ing power, while the poor could aspire to none of 
these. 

Marceau argues that the inequalities that inhere 
in French society are not fortuitous. They have a 
structural basis deriving from the nature of the 
production process. She assembles considerable 
data on the distribution of wealth, mortality rates, 
housing, professional (im)mobility, access to 
higher education, and the social origins of different 
sectoral elites. All of these data, according to Mar- 
ceau, point to persistent inequalities in the French 
social structure that have remained unaffected by 
the increasing wealth of the society. Marceau does 
not believe that the rigidity of the social structure 
is unique to France. It is to be found in other 
societies possessing similar economic relation- 
ships. 

Class and Status in France is a provocative work 
and not everyone will agree with either the frame- 
work adopted by the author or the conclusions 
reached. This is not least because the data pre- 
sented are open to different interpretations. Mar- ` 
ceau must be commended, nonetheless, for making 
sense out of a mass of data scattered in official 
documents and in the works of many French soci- 
ologists. Her elegantly presented synthesis will be 
extremely valuable to all those working on contem- 
porary French society. 

EZRA N. SULEIMAN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


TONY SMITH. The French Stake in Algeria, 1945-1962. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1978. Pp. 
199. $15.00. 


I guess we must excuse historians for being histo- 
rians and allow them to make a book from the re- 
evaluation of old material or the grouping of it 
around a new theme. Many years ago Richard 
Brace and I wrote a book on French Algeria (Or- 
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deal in Algeria) and one of our colleagues facetiously 
suggested another title for it: Algeria: French or 
Free? Though we did not use the title, it admirably 
sums up the crux of the matter discussed in Tony 
Smith’s new book The French Stake in Algeria. Smith 
maintains that it took an eight-year war for Al- 
geria to gain its independence from France be- 
cause there was a consensus among Frenchmen 
and especially their politicians and governors that 
Algeria had to‘be a part of France for that country 
to remain a world power, the legendary France of 
“La Gloire.” France in the 1940s was deep in the 
humiliation of the aftermath of World War H; 
later came the loss of Indochina, an inconceivable 
thing. And wasn’t there even 1870 to brood upon? 
Absolutely no more losses could be tolerated. 
Now all this is perfectly true, if hardly a new 
thesis. More interesting is the material Smith has 
mustered to explain why the so-called liberal ele- 
ments in France, the French Communist Party, 
and the Socialists (SFIO) were unable to move 
France: from this consensus to a realization that 
the events and the time pointed toward the even- 
tual victory of nationalist forces in Algeria. This he 
elucidates by pointing out the schizoid nature of 
French political life. For centuries France has tee- 
tered back and forth between its two traditions—a 
liberal and revolutionary one, and another histori- 
cally cherished from the times of the divine right of 
kings and reincarnated in later “men on horse- 
back” such as Napoleon and Charles de Gaulle. 
The latter has held that France could be generous 
in sovereignty, liberal under a strong central and 
patriarchal government. These two French tradi- 
tions are obviously in conflict, and Smith sees in 
this conflict the weakness that contributed to 
France’s loss of Algeria. Given the intensity of 
French repression and the bitterness of the 
struggle, this point of view is, I believe, a bit shaky. 
So is another of the points Smith examines: France 
lost Algeria for reasons of salutary neglect rather 
than for reasons of economic chauvinism, land 
stealth, and a complete incapacity to act in concert 
with the Muslims to help them enter the world of 
modern economics. It would not seem that the 
wholesale banning of Algerian political parties, the 
imprisonment of the leaders (even those opting for 
federation or assimilation), rigged elections, the 
government’s response to settler lobbying, violent 
repression of nationalist demonstrations as at Sé- 
tif, organized torture and terror, and at last the 
‘commitment of over 600,000 soldiers to Algeria 
represented a policy of salutary neglect or one of 
weakness. 
Smith discounts the idea that it was the weak- 
ness of the Fourth Republic—whose governments 
-saw even the smallest concessions to Algeria voted 
down or themselves voted out of office because of 
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them—that kept the struggle going. He argues 
rather that France, like Britain under Winston 
Churchill, did not choose to divest itself of empire, 
and particularly not to the United States, Great 
Britain, and the new powers of Egypt and the 
Soviet Union. Those men in politics who actually 
fought for a liberalization (within safe confines) of 
Algerian policy did not last long in office. Blum, 
Mendès France, and even the de Gaulle of the 
Resistance period were unable to move with much 
certainty in that direction. 

Smith maintains, contrary to statements we 
have heard from the GPRA and the FLN, that the 
French Communist Party was favorably disposed 
toward Algerian nationalism. It was, but only to a 
point. The Communists felt they had more to lose 
than to gain by deserting the middle of the road 
parties on this issue. And the Socialists activated 
the harshest measures of all against the Algerians. 

Smith wonders if de Gaulle could have acted a 
year or so earlier in according independence to 
Algeria, thus avoiding the army putsch and the 
worst atrocities of the OAS. But he had a long way 
to go, step by step, to bring himself and the coun- 
try tc reverse their former stubbornly held con- 
victions (against a free Algeria) and take a new 
path on which lay not only common sense but also 
reason and French honor. 

JOAN BRACE 
Lake Orion, Michigan 


DOMINICK LACAPRA. A Preface to Sartre. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1978. Pp. 250. $12.50. 


Dominick LaCapra’s book offers an interpretation 
of Sartre based on a selected use of the critical 
strategy of Jacques Derrida. The “deconstruction” 
of Sartre is valuable both as a commentary on 
existential Marxism and as an example of Derri- 
dean criticism. 

LaCapra restricts himself to Sartre’s philosophi- 
cal works, his existential biographies and autobi- 
ography, and to Nausea, leaving aside the political 
essays, the plays and short stories, Roads to Freedom, 
interviews, and literary criticism. LaCapra is best 
with Nausea, Being and Nothingness, and L’tdiot de la 
famille. Here he presents convincing analyses by 
employing the categories of deconstruction, sup- 
plement, play, and repetition. His analysis falters 
with the Critique of Dialectical Reason where he gets 
bogged down in the trivial problem of the relation 
of Search For a Method to the main body of the text. 
Also he falsely indicts Sartre as a Cartesian for his 
use of “clear and distinct ideas.” Finally, LaCapra 
succumbs to misreading the category of the fused 
group. He takes its position in the cycle of Sartre’s 
categories as a token of its place in history, 
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whereas for Sartre the fused group is cyclical only 
in the analytical sense. 

LaCapra’s purpose is to wed Sartre’s radical 
politics with a redefined notion of dialectical total- 
ization, one informed by supplementarity. While 
impressive in the clarity of its use of Derrida, A 
Preface to Sartre is as problematic in its thesis as the 
object it seeks to deconstruct. If the “dialectical 
totalization of existential Marxism” is too closed, 
too, progressivist, too unified for an “open,” con- 
testatory politics, as LaCapra claims, the choice of 


a Derrideanized Sartre leaves in question the rela-- 


tion of the text to life. At the beginning of the book 
LaCapra resorts to a new kind of intellectual his- 
tory that consists of an endless dialogue with texts. 
By the end of the book a different, far more politi- 
cal, path is invoked. This tension within the book 
is not explored. Certainly, the strength of Derri- 
dean interpretation rests with textual analysis; the 
union with radical politics is at best a hope and at 
worst an illusion. 

This contradiction has its roots in LaCapra’s 
presentation of the Critique. Against LaCapra’s 
view, I see the Critique precisely as the groundwork 


for an open dialectic, one that refutes orthodox - 


Marxism by insisting on mediations between base 
and superstructure and by allowing for the “sup- 
plements” of analytical reason (for instance, struc- 
turalism). In addition, the Critique explores the 
relation between commitment and history, life and 
text, in a manner far more subtle than that in 
Derrida. In the end LaCapra reduces the advances 
in the Critique to earlier positions keld by Sartre, 
those which are indeed flawed by the traditional 
humanism that Derrideans find repugnant. 
Hence, LaCapra’s transcendence cf the Sartrean 
dialectic, while open to the applause of those who 
eagerly consume the new fashion of Derrida, is not 
as complete as he thinks. The problem is that 
LaCapra places Sartre’s project closer to exis- 
tentialism than to Marxism. 

Nonetheless, LaCapra offers a sensitive and un- 
dogmatic reading of Sartre. His book should be 
read, studied, and criticized, as he himself would 
wish. It is a far more worthy achievement than 
either a simple acceptance of Sartre or a mono- 
chromatic rejection of him. 

MARK POSTER 
University of California, 
Irvine 


PEDRO R. DE CAMPOMANES. Dictamen fiscal de expulsion 
de los jesuitas de España (1766-1767). Edited by JORGE 


CEJUDO and TEOFANES EGIDO. (Publicaciones de la. 


Fundación Universitaria Española. Documentos 
históricos, number 7.) Madrid: Fundación Univer- 
sitaria Española. 1977. Pp. 224. 


r 
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Possibly no event of Spanish history has aroused 
more heated polemics than the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, carried out in 1767. New light on this old 
controversy, coming from documents thought long 
since perished, therefore constitutes an irresistible 
historical treat. 

- In December 1766 the fiscal of the Council of 
Castile, Don Pedro Rodríguez de Campomanes, 
signed a voluminous Dictamen, drawn from the 
even more bulky Pesquisa secreta, to find the true 
perpetrators of the famous Motin de Esquilache. In 
subsequent years both documents disappeared, 
and the absence of these and other records contrib- 
uted not a little to the free play of passion and 
ideology that afterward prevailed upon this topic. 

Miraculously, these and other papers of Cam- 
pomanes were preserved by his family and are now 
housed in the Archivo Campomanes in Madrid. In 
this edition Jorge Cejudo and Teofanes Egido have 
provided the text of the Dictamen and useful edito- 
rial notes. A long scholarly introduction places the 
document in its historical setting and critically 
reviews recent historical writing on the subject. 

The editors see the Dictamen as a powerful and 
unrestrained attack on the “essence, presence, and 
existence” of the Jesuits in Spain (p. 9), based on 
facts that, although not always clear to the modern 
historian, were nonetheless accepted by Cam- 
pomanes and those he sought to influence. Based 
on the Pesquisa secreta, the anti-Jesuit arguments of 
the French Parlements and the Marques de Pombal, 
and on the virulent anti-Jesuit tradition prevalent 
in some sections of Spanish society, the fiscal de- 
veloped an overwhelming case that convinced king 
and council to order the expulsion. 

The historical situation that emerges from the 
Dictamen and the introduction may be summarized 
as follows. First, Aranda was not the promoter of 
the process against the Jesuits, nor was he the 
major mover of the expulsion; this role belongs to 
Campomanes. Second, the rising in Madrid dif- 
fered from the movements ‘that occurred in the 
provinces, Although impelled by hunger, it was 
more than a mere bread riot or outburst of popular 
xenophobia. Some sort of direction is to be seen in 
it, though the source of that direction remains as 
unclear as ever. Following Carlos Corona and 
Vicente Rodriguez Casado, the editors argue that 
the rising did have political significance. If not 
actually plotted and carried out by an aristocratic 
cabal that sought to reverse Charles III’s policy of 
promoting the despised goltllas, the Motín would 
have had that effect had it succeeded; and it fits a 
pattern of vain attempts to restore the political 
position of the grandee nobility that runs through 
the years after the advent of the Bourbons. In some 
degree, moreover, this confrontation of office-seek- 
ers was a confrontation of classes. Third, the Jesu- 
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its had the immense disadvantage of their sup- 
posed historical record—responsibility for the 
Portuguese rising of 1640, implication in the fall of 
Charles II of England, resistence to the Anglo- 
Portuguese boundary settlement of 1750, and so 
on. Finally, the accumulated enmity toward the 
Jesuits worked against them. Franciscans, Domin- 
icans, Carmelites, the so-called Jansenists—all 
had some doctrinal or organizational reason either 


to remain neutral or to support the decision to 


expel the Society. 

The authors are to be congratulated on a signifi- 
cant achievement; their work clarifies an impor- 
tant and controversial area of Spanish history. 

GEORGE M. ADDY 
Brigham Young University 


JORDI MALUQUER DE MOTES BERNET. E/ socialismo en 
España, 1833-1868. Barcelona: Editorial Critica. 


1977. Pp. 408. 


This is a major study of the origins of Spanish 
socialism, of the five decades from 1820 to 1870 
during which political writers and activists sought 
an.alternative to the model of liberalism institu- 
tionalized on the Iberian peninsula. Historians 
have traditionally glossed over this period in their 
hurry to reach the First International, an institu- 
tion and an ambience with which they are far more 
comfortable. Jordi Maluquer offers new documen- 
tation from archives in three countries to replace 
traditional shibboleths and, of greater significance, 
a new conceptualization of this phase of Spanish 
socialism. He deliberately eschews the term utopia 
in order to demonstrate the viability as well as the 
historical importance of the Spanish disciples of 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Cabet. He presents 
these ideas successfully, in my opinion, not only as 
a coherent criticism of the social relations created 
by Spain’s liberals but as a model for a different 
social organization and a strategy for transforming 
the existing agrarian capitalist society. 

Although Maluquer’s orientation is clearly 
Marxian, it is in a scholar’s format. Thus, while he 
rejects any concept of ideas as abstractly conceived 
and transmitted from one group of intellectuals to 
another, he likewise rejects the reductionist argu- 
ment that ideas are but the product of material 
conditions. Instead he posits Spanish “utopian” 
socialism as part of a West European desire for 
justice that had not been fulfilled by the French 
Revolution and as a realistic appraisal of concrete 
injustices and possible solutions in the Spanish 
society in which it developed. As a historian, Ma- 
luquer is concerned with the impact of these ideas 
on Marxism and anarchism in the late nineteenth 
century for the obvious reason that, if they had had 
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no impact, they would be of interest merely to 
those studying the bypaths of history. He is, how- 
ever, studiously careful not to project backward, 
seeking precedents and auguries of “scientific” so- 
cialism. Rather, he studies “utopian” socialism as 
the product of its time, an autonomous movement 
breaking off from classical liberalism, working 
with and yet distinct from radical republicanism 
and the labor movement. It failed, Maluquer ar- 
gues, not because of the ideas in themselves nor the 
ineptitude of its proponents but because sccioeco- 
nomic conditions were such that potential sup- 
porters were too few in number and too divided by 
conflicting interests to constitute a viable agency of 
change. But the ideology of republicanism would 
have been far different, and the First International 
would not have had so immediate and widespread 
an appeal, had it not been for this band whose 
form of socialism was tried and found wanting. 
Maluquer’s writing, more pedestrian than not, 
serves well the type of social history espoused by 
the students of Josep Fontana and Jordi Nadal: 
archival documentation to trace ideas as they 
move from books to newspapers to political action. 
One limitation is the detachment of this sacialist 
movement from the economic and social develop- 
ments described in an excellent introductory chap- 
ter and in a far less effective epilogue on the transi- 
tion to the First International. This is undoubtedly 
the result of Maluquer’s decision to divide his 
dissertation, reserving for a second volume the ma- 
terial on the labor movement from 1820 to 1870. It 
would have been better to wait until all three 
elements (“utopian” socialism, republicanism, 
and the labor movement) could be integrated in 
one major work. But in Spain as in the United 
States, young scholars must publish rapidly. This 


‘is, however, a minor demurral about an important 


book. 
JOAN CONNELLY ULLMAN 
University of Washington 


A. E. KERSTEN and A. F. MANNING, editors. Documen- 
ten betreffende de buitenlandse politiek van Nederland, 
1919-1945 [Documents Concerning the Foreign 
Policy of the Netherlands, 1919-45]. Period C, 
1940-1945. Part H, November 1, 19¢0-May 31, 1941. 
(Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien, Major Series, 
number 160.) ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 


1977. Pp. Ixxxv, 635. f. 77-50. 


J- WOLTRING, editor. Documenten betreffende de buiten- 
landse politiek van Nederland, 1919-1945 [Documents 
Concerning the Foreign Policy of the Netherlands, 
1919-45]. Period A, 1919-1930. Part Il, July 1, 1920- 
August 31, 1921. (Rijks Geschiedkundige Pub- 
licatien, Major Series, number 162.) ’s-Graven- 
hage: Martinus Nijhoff. 1977. Pp. xcix, 649. 
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These two massive volumes are part of a contin- 
uing project on which planning began a generation 
ago: to publish a definitive collection cf documents 
relating to Netherlands’ foreign policy since the 
mid-nineteenth century. The initial volume, cov- 
ering the year 1848, appeared in 1972, and since 
then publication has moved ahead rapidly. Attrac- 
tive in format, well edited, and as complete as 
possible, the series has filled in many small nooks 
and crannies of the historical record while provid- 
ing no surprises. 

The two documentary sequences included here 
cover periods (1920-21 and 1940-41) that are quite 
different in tempo. In the first period, the Nether- 
lands. was at peace, politics were serene, the Cal- 
vinist-Catholic coalition had a comfortable parlia- 
mentary margin, and the Foreign Office faced no 
crises. There is ample space to deal in careful 
fashion with such familiar debates as that regard- 
ing the exact demarcation of the Dutch-Belgian 
boundary in disputed borderland waters and the 
similar argument with Germany as to the exact 
boundary in the Ems estuary (which line of sand- 
banks should be used?). And there are other issues 
discussed at length, such as the knotty question of 
the Pacific cable network (in which there were 
heavy Dutch investments) and the junction point 
at Yap, or the perplexing problem of finding a 
balance between Standard Oil’s request for explo- 
ration rights in the East Indies and the rather 
special position of Royal Dutch. Sometimes an old 
concern appears in new form: trade relations with 
Russia must be re-examined, now that the Com- 
munists have taken over. But the pace is comfort- 
able and leisurely. 
`~ Twenty years later, Pieter Gerbrandy headed a 
government in wartime, in exile, headquartered in 
London. France had fallen, the Battle of Britain 
raged, and the Foreign Office deliberated while 
air-raid sirens wailed. Dispatches and memoranda 
were often urgent. In the midst of its many wor- 
ries, the focus of Foreign Office concern was the 
Netherlands East Indies. Behind the continued 
interchange of polite diplomatic notes with Japan, 
there was rapidly rising suspicion, distrust, and 
alarm regarding Japanese intentions. Should the 
Gerbrandy government move to Batavia? Should it 
begin military consultations with Great Britain 
and the United States? Secret meetings were ar- 
ranged. The Foreign Office tried with increasing 
haste to gain pledges of military help in case the 
Indies were invaded. As the seven-month period 
covered by the documents ended, there was a 
strong sense of impending crisis in the Pacific. 
Needless to say, such fears were not unfounded: 
Pearl Harbor occurred within a few months. 

Both sets of documents are admirably overseen 
by their editors. The arrangement in each volume 
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is chronological, day by day. There are extensive 
footnotes, complete Foreign Office personnel lists, 
a very complete set of indexes, and a brief sum- 
mary of each document in English. In short, two 
excellent additions to an excellent series. 
DIRK JELLEMA 
Calvin College 


KERSTIN MOBERG. Från tjanstehjon ull hembitvade: En 
kvinnlig laglénegrupp i den fackliga kampen, 1903-1946 
[From Household Drudge to Domestic Servant: 
The Struggles of a Group of Poorly Paid Women 
Trade Unionists, 1903-46]. Summary in English. 
(Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis. Studia Historica 
Upsaliensia, number 101.) Uppsala: Historiska In- 
stitutionen vid Uppsala Universitet; distributed by 
Almqvist and Wiksell, Stockholm. 1978. Pp. 256. 
83.00 KR. 


A precise definition of scope may help to clarify at 
the outset the contributions and limitations of this 
recent Swedish doctoral dissertation. The core of 
Kerstin Moberg’s data lies in the records of the 
Stockholm Maidservants’ Association, founded in 
1904, which changed its name in 1917 to the Stock- 
holm Domestic Servants’ Association (Stockholms 
Hembitradesférening, or HBF). At their peak around 
1942, all of Sweden’s domestic servants’ associa- 
tions claimed some five hundred members out of 
140,000 women in domestic service jobs in cities 
and towns, and thus the organized movement can 
in no way be taken to represent the entire social 
group. 

Moberg’s purpose is to describe the history of 
HBF primarily on the basis of materials now in the 
Labor Movement Archives at Stockholm, to iden- 
tify shifting goals and strategies from 1903 to 1946, 
and to determine the extent to which Sweden’s 
labor unions and Social Democratic political or- 
ganizations lent support to the domestic servants’ 
movement. Aside from an interesting chapter 
(chap. 3) that summarizes survey results collected 
in 1934, there is no systematic analysis of women in 
Swedish domestic service during this period, nor is 
the work cast as a study in the status of women, 
although Moberg does note ways in which the 
experience of maidservants resembled or diverged 
from that of other women workers. Finally, this is 
not a study of a conventional “low wage” group in 
trade union strategy: most maidservants did not 
perceive wages to be an acute problem. Decent 
housing, social status, and guaranteed time off 
were the most regularly articulated demands. 

The central strategic problem for HBF and for 
the other organizations that looked to HBF for 
national leadership was the extent to which the 
association could come to function as a trade 
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union. After early years as a “liberal” organization 
of both employers and employees, HBF’s prede- 
cessor affiliated with the Stockholm trade union 
council in 1912, but until the mid-1930s Sweden’s 
national trade union federation, Landsorgan- 
isationen i Sverige (LO), gave very little active 
support. On its own initiative in 1924, HBF tried to 
persuade its labor market counterpart, the Na- 
tional Association of Swedish Housewives, to enter 
into formal collective, or even individual, bargain- 
ing and agreements concerning working condi- 
tions, but the housewives refused to adopt the 
functions of an employers’ federation. Together 
with the fact of a highly transient workforce in 
domestic service and a lack of political con- 
sciousness among young maidservants, the resis- 
tance of housewives prevented HBF from oper- 
ating as a trade union, and this in turn made 
membership recruitment extremely difficult. Mo- 
berg finds the evidence too slim to indicate 
whether HBF might have become a successful 
union with stronger LO support at critical mo- 
ments. In the 1930s and 1940s LO did provide 
money and personnel for reasons of employment 
policy, but by that time social and technological 
changes were starting to eliminate domestic serv- 
ice as a major occupation on the Swedish scene. 

Frustrated in its trade union goals, HBF turned 
after 1990 to legislative action through the Social 
Democratic Party. The timing was fortunate as 
Socialists hoped simultaneously to win voters and 
to counteract Communist agitation within work- 
ers’ organizations. Due to procedural delays and 
wartime circumstances, the Domestic Servants Act 
was not passed until 1944, when the shortage of 
applicants for domestic service jobs had already 
resolved the most acute problems for women in 
this group. 

Moberg’s decision to focus her study narrowly 
on HBF and its archives has some disadvantages 
insofar as several important questions remain 
unexplored. One of the most important concerns 
the factors underlying LO’s lack of interest and 
support in the crucial early decades. Was this yet 
another sign of masculine blindness to the needs of 
women workers, or was it a practical decision not 
to invest scarce resources in an unusually difficult 
organizing campaign? The question can only be 
clarified by much broader research into attitudes 
toward women among Swedish labor movement 
groups and leaders, a task recently addressed by 
Docent Gunnar Qvist in several publications. 
Meanwhile, Moberg’s dissertation serves to re- 
trieve a limited range of neglected information for 
future use. The English summary is satisfactory, 
but there is no index. 

ROBERTA G. SELLECK 
Harvard University Library 
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HEIKKI KIRKINEN. Karjala taistelukentlänä: Karjala 
idan ja lännen välissä, [Karelia as a Field of Battle: 
Karelia between East and West], part 2. (Histo- 
riallisia tutkimuksia, number 99.) Summary in 
English. Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 


1976. Pp. 376. 


The publication of this third volume of Heikki 
Kirkinen’s study of Russian Karelia during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance marks a turning 
point. For the first time, readers have access to a 
balanced, modern account (using Russian as well 
as Western sources) that covers the rich, almost 
mythical past of the disputed Karelian borderland 
between two worlds. Volume one (whose iitle in 
English is Karelia in the Eastern Cultural Sphere) de- 
scribed the emergence of the Karelians as a people 
and their gradual attraction into the cultural and 
political sphere of Novgorod and the Eastern 
Church. The volume under review and the pre- 
vious volume (in English, Karelia between East and 
West: Russian Karelia during the Renaissance, 1478- 
1617) cover the period from 1478 to 1617, that is, 
from the point when political control of Russian 
Karelia shifted from Novgorod to Moscow dcwn to 
the Peace of Stolbova; volume two dealt wizh so- 
cial, economic, and cultural history; volume three 
deals with political events. 

Nominally limited to Russian Karelia (ex- 
cluding Finnish Karelia and Savo [Tavastland]), 
the volumes raise serious questions that may force 
a reinterpretation of many aspects of the cu_tural 
and political relationship between Swedish-Fin- 
nish interests and the East. Many of Kirkinen’s 
findings would have been, and were, treated as 
radical and polemical a few years ago. Exhaus- 
tively documented and based upon large amounts 
of new evidence, Kirkinen’s interpretation marks a 
definitive break with the brilliant but heavy hand 
in which, for half a century, the late J. Jaakkola 
and his school held the history of the Eastern 
relations of medieval and Renaissance Finlard. 

The recurring theme of “Russian pressure” and 
Finland’s geographic role as a buffer against Rus- 
sian expansion—repeated in almost every Western 
history of this period—is revealed as little more 
than a rationalization of Western expansion. Kirk- 
inen’s detailed analysis of border happenings in 
volume three brings the whole East-West conflict 
down out of the clouds of ideology and identifies 
the strong role played at the local level by the 
Karelians rather than by distant rulers. Presumed 
until recently to be only vaguely defined, the west- 
ern portion of the 1321 frontier at the Gulf of 
Bothnia was drawn meticulously in a place that 
guaranteed the Karelians access by canoe to a 
colony of beavers! 

In the space available it is impossible to list the 
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many important differences of fact and inter- 
pretation between this and previously authorita- 
tive works. One of the more important, in addition 
to the generally “defensive” interpretation of ac- 
tions by Novgorod and Moscow during the period 
of Swedish expansion, is the re-examination in 
volume two of the disputed origins of the more 
important themes of epic folklore (known to most 
non-Finns in relation to the Kalevala). Kirkinen 
dismanties the views advanced in the 1g20s by 
Kaarle Krohn and J. Jaakkola that the Kalevala 
themes (including the epic portions) originated in 
western Finland, disappeared there, but were 
somehow transmitted to the East, where they sur- 
vived. Although the treatment includes thematic 
analysis of folklore, the weight of the argument 
derives from historical evidence, particularly the 
chronology of diffusion of folklore and the evidence 
of Karelian shamanic traditions in a broad geo- 
graphic area. 

Perhaps the greatest revelation of this series is 
the social, cultural, and economic history-of Rus- 
sian Karelia. No existing work in any way ap- 
proaches the richness of detail of volume two. 
Among a population estimated at one hundred 
thousand in the 1500s (one-third that of Finland at 
the time), Kirkinen shows a prodigious rise of 
material and spiritual life—more than sixty mon- 
asteries, widespread literacy in certain classes, 
prosperous traders, vigorous early industry, and 
even the beginning of literature in the Karelian 
language in the mid-1500s (contemporaneous with 
the efforts of Agricola in Finland). 

The major weakness of the series is structural. 
Planned as an integral, separate work, volume one 
overlaps to some extent volumes two and three, 
particularly in the portions on cultural life. Had 
the three been published as a unified whole, vol- 
ume one would presumably have eliminated this 
overlap and replaced it with a more thorough con- 
sideration of political history in the period prior to 
1467. The chapter in volume three on border prob- 
lems between 1323 and 1478 is extremely useful but 
could well be set against an equally detailed treat- 
ment of the broader history of the period. That 
volume one is, apparently, relatively “weaker” 
than the other two volumes is due in large measure 
to the extraordinary difficulties in dealing with this 
period; the weakness is inherent in the subject 
rather than the author’s treatment. An exception 
is the treatment of the question of language rela- 
tionship in volume one, namely whether Karelian 
is related more to Vepse than to western Finnish 
dialects; in the light of the importance accorded to 
this issue in many parts of the literature, the argu- 
ments of linguists such as Nirvi should be weighed 
in detail against historical evidence. By contrast, I 
consider that the most controversial thesis for in- 
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ternational politics is solidly grounded in new evi- 
dence, namely “that the Karelians’ own interests 
were usually in the foreground of border questions 
and that Russian central authorities generally in- 
tervened in matters on the basis of the initiatives 
and desires of the Karelians and only more rarely 
on their own initiative. Russia’s fundamental bor- 
der problems were more to the south in the Baltic 
and on the borders of Poland-Lithuania”’ (Vol- 
ume three, p. 289). Á 
If, as one fervently hopes, these works are trans- 

lated into a more accessible language, a revision of 
volume one should remedy the structural problem 
referred to above. As it stands, Kirkinen’s work 
represents the most important contribution to Ka- 
relian history since the publication in 1915 of 
Voionmaa’s pioneer history of the Karelian 
people. 

STACY CHURCHILL 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and 

University of Toronto 


HANNAH RABE. Das Problem Leibeigenschaft: Eine Un- 
lersuchung über die Anfänge einer Ideologisierung und des 
verfassungsrechtlichen Wandels von Freiheit und Eigentum 
im deutschen Bauernkrieg. (Vierteljahrschrift für So- 
zial- und Wirtschafts-geschichte. Beihefte, number 
64.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1977. Pp. xi, 
128. DM 28. 


This exceedingly dense, compact study proposes a 
unique interpretation of late medieval develop- 
ments in the old, traditional legal relationships 
concerning personal freedom and property that 
figure prominently in understanding the German 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1525. The received inter- 
pretation, as represented by Hannah Rabe, de- 
clares that the revolt was a rejection of processes 
by which the landlords had come to monopolize 
the land and, through serfdom, had locked the 
landowners into absolute loss of freedom. This 
historical picture is maintained as the essence and 
content of rulership by the old European nobility. 
To refute the tradition, the author undermines 
its key element. She insists that an evolutionary 
process which deprived landworkers of property 
and persona! rights vested in them through mem- 
bership in the community cannot be validated. Yet 
on this hypothesis rests the whole of the old view. 
Next, the author conducts a minute search for the 
meaning of the concept, Leibeigenschaft (serfdom). 
Her analyses lead her to conclude that a new and 
dreaded meaning had evolved alongside the term’s 
traditional connotation of honorable and positive 
relationships in the personal freedom of an individ- 
ual. But the new meaning actually was a response 
to changes regarding Eigenschaft, the whole realm 
of property rights and relationships as structured 
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within the lords’ lesser jurisdictional powers. The 
peasants, perceiving or fearing bondage, mistak- 
enly applied the expression, Leibeigenschafl, to rapid 
change being forced in Eigenschaft. Finally, the au- 
thor undertakes a case for changing concepts in 
basic law and normative thinking. Pressure from 
the lords cumulatively undermined the old order of 
property and personal rights. This complex had 
given existence to the peasants in the past; dis- 
mantling it was akin to denaturing and dis- 
possessing the landworkers. 

In fine, that which the peasants in 1525 called 
Leibeigenschaft was a reality but a misnomer. They 
were referring to a process in Higenschaft, real or 
feared, the end of which was to change the old 
communal order by stripping the peasants of tra- 
ditional precedents in their personal and material 
obligations that actually had given them person 
and property. This process resulted in a peasant 
much like the self-dependent laborer under capi- 
talism. Converting communal individuals into self- 
support individuals by removing them from the 
system, thus, contrasts sharply with the received 
interpretation that the old system provided the 
lord with monopoly control over persons and prop- 
erty. Seen correctly, the old system, which was a 


self-existent component of the constitution of old- ' 


European common life, has little resemblance to 
the modern, constitutionally protected legal sys- 
tem of private property. In both instances, how- 
ever, mastery of the means of production and the 
productive capacity of the worker is the end result. 
To this reviewer, what it all seems to mean is 
that the peasants’ revolt is relieved of having to be 
a progressive milemarker in the emergence of the 
bourgeoisie. If the constitutional and conceptual 
changes underway looked toward the modern indi- 
vidual laborer, then the feudal lords were doing 
the work of the capitalists and the precapitalist 
revolution is not necessary. All of the con- 
tradictions in the traditional and the contempo- 
rary socialist interpretations may be resolved. In- 
deed, there is a high degree of similarity between 
the fullness of rights in the old, estates-based prop- 
erty system of the medieval peasant and the com- 
munal and common rights found in the modern 
socialist lands. 7 , 
All the foregoing rests upon the unsure assertion 
that this reviewer has understood the author, for 
the capacity of the German language to permit 
monstrous constructions and impenetrable accre- 
tions, compounding words that arrive at obfusca- 
tion in the misguided name of refined clarity and 
meaning, has resulted at the author’s hands in a 
linguistic horror of classic degree. Add to that the 
necessity of being alert to Marxian mirror-reverse 
sleight-of-mind and reading the book becomes an 
exercise in control over frustration and rage. This 
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work may be important, but this reviewer is not 
sure. 
KYLE C. SESSIONS 
Illinois State University 


THOMAS A. BRADY, JR. Ruling Class, Regime aad Refor- 
mation at Strasbourg, 1520-1555. (Studies in Medie- 
val and Reformation Thought, number 22.) Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill. 1978. Pp. xxi, 458, f 124. 


This is an important book in many respects. On 
one level it is a thoroughly researched p-osopo- 
graphy of Strasbourg’s ruling oligarchy, ce. 1520- 
ca. 1555, the data for which Thomas A. Brady, Jr., 
presents in appendixes that will be invaluable to 
other scholars. On another level, it is a structural 
analysis of the government’s social base—-at once 
feudal and bourgeois, noble and mercantile—and 
a study of its reactions to the crises of the Peasants’ 
War and the defeat of the Schmalkaldic Leagug. 
Precisely because Strasbourg’s ruling class con- 
sisted of noble rentiers and big merchants on the 
one hand, and the artisan, shopkeeper, and guilds- 
man on the other, it was able to hold firm in 1524- 
25 but split into two hostile factions in 1547-48. 

Although more precisely argued than heretofore, 
Brady’s interpretation of these events will came as 
no surprise to specialists. The novel element :n this 
work occurs at yet another level. In brief, he sharp- 
ens Moeller’s interpretation of the urban Reforma- 
tion by arguing that its real home was with the 
shopkeepers and guildsmen who did not have far- 
flung interests but did participate in the regime, at 
least at its periphery. These were the people whose 
commitment to the values of the Reformation was 
so strong that they consistently favored resis:ance 
to the emperor, even at the cost of life itself. By 
contrast, the aristocracy found it could afford to 
yield religious reform in the 1520s but literally 
deserted the Reformation—and the city—-when 
Charles V’s victories threatened their real inter- 
ests. 

Herein lies the most important challenge of the 
book. The social historian with an eye to broad 
correlations will find Brady’s analysis of the popu- 
lar Reformation thoroughly convincing. Stucents 
of the human spirit will note that some nobles ased 
almost the same language as did artisans in ex- 
plaining why they chose resistance and will object 
to the easy but unproved assertion that Luther- 
anism was the more feudal and Zwinglianism the 
more radical of the new religions. Some may in- 
deed be inclined to set the argument on its head 
and draw from it persuasive evidence that a moave- 
ment of values and ideas, such as the Reformation, 
had sufficient autonomy and force to throw into 
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disarray one of the most stable regimes of early 
modern Europe. 

Consequently, this book is also challenging on 
the level of its approach. Brady rightly begins with 
forty-seven pages of prolegomena in which he 
properly criticizes the main trends of Reformation 
historiography and clarifies his own approach to 
the study of social classes in the late feudal age. 
Both discussions will provoke heated argument, if 
only because Marx appears to be the exclusive, 
clanking ghost of Christmas past, come to turn 
Reformation historians from their rigidly dog- 
matic present. The critique is accurate; the solu- 
tion appears to substitute new shackles for the old. 

In sum, what Brady has to say is important, far 
beyond the confines of Strasbourg’s aristocracy. 
Lively debate should follow. 

JAMES M. KITTELSON 
Ohio State University 


JAN ŠOŁTA ef al. Geschichte der Sorben. Volume 2, Von 
1789 bis 1917. (Akademie der Wissenschaften der 
DDR, Schriftenreihe des Instituts für Sorbische 
Volksforschung in Bautzen.) Bautzen: VEB 
Domowina-Verlag. 1974. Pp. 328. 


MARTIN KASPER. Geschichte der Sorben. Volume 3, Von 
1917 bis 1945. (Akademie der Wissenschaften der 
DDR, Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Sorbische 
Volksforschung in Bautzen.) Bautzen: VEB 
Domowina-Verlag. 1976. Pp. 219. 


Numbering some two hundred and fifty thousand 
` in the early nineteenth century, the Sorbs (also 
Wends or Lusatians) constituted a majority of the 
population along the northern border of Saxony 
and in adjoining districts in the Prussian provinces 
of Saxony, Brandenburg, and Silesia. Now num- 
bering fewer than one hundred thousand they re- 
side primarily in the districts of Cottbus and Dres- 
den in East Germany. This general history, 
published by a branch of the official East German 
Academy of Sciences devoted to Sorbian studies, 
presents the results of extensive research in con- 
densed and semi-popularized form. Volume one 
(AHR, 83 [1978]: 743) carried the story to the late 
eighteenth century. Volumes two and three are 
dominated by two parallel themes, ‘the history of 
the Sorb national movement and the impact of 
economic development on the Sorb people. 

The sections on economic, social, and cultural 
history are somewhat disappointing in their thin- 
ness and lack of conceptual clarity. Too often the 
authors assume that changes in the Sorb districts 
must have proceeded in accordance with a general 
model of the development of capitalism, and they 
substitute that assumption for close analysis of 
local experience. Surprisingly, the authors do not 
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consider demographic patterns among the Sorbs, 
and the Sorbs’ slow and hesitant urbanization re- 
mains largely unexplored. Most disappointing, 
perhaps, is the failure to treat Sorb culture in 
greater detail. The authors assert repeatedly that 
the Sorbs remained fundamentally democratic and 
humanistic but do not support their assertion with 
analysis of institutions, customs, or the extensive 
Sorb tradition of song and poetry. 

The sections recounting the history of the Sorb 
national movement and its contacts with sur- 
rounding German and Slav nationalisms are more 
rewarding. Demands by national minorities for 
autonomy have been common enough, of course, 
but the extraordinary persistence of the Sorbs’ 
demands over a century and a half suggests that 
the threshold size for a viable “nation” may be 
very small indeed. The Sorbs passed through each 
stage of nineteenth-century nationalism yet man- 
aged to give each a distinctive flavor. A ““Wen- 
disches Seminar” was established at the Univer- 
sity of Prague by the Jesuits in 1706 to train 
theology students from Lusatia. After the Jesuits’ 
expulsion in 1773, the seminar became a center of 
Enlightenment thought and of Slavic studies under 
Josef Dubrovsky. The close connection of the Sorb 
and Czech nationalist movements continued; and 
Prague trained most leaders of Sorb nationalism 
until 1921, when the Seminar was closed by the 
new Bishop of Meissen, a German and self-pro- 
claimed opponent of Slavic culture. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, members of 
the small, university-trained elite dominated the 
Sorb national movement, though their direct con- 
tact with local organizations and their efforts to 
foster Sorb music and literature kept them in rela- 
tively close contact with their followers. The rapid 
proliferation of specialized Sorb organizations be- 
fore the First World War paralleled developments 
elsewhere in Germany, as did the foundation in 
1g12 of the Domowina, or Union of Sorb Associa- 
tions. In 1919 Domowina leader Arnošt Bart trav- 
eled (using a Czech passport) to Versailles, where 
he appealed personally but in vain to Allied lead- 
ers for Sorb self-determination. He was arrested 
upon his return to Germany. 

The obverse of the Sorb national movement is 
the consistent policy of Germanization pursued by 
the Prussian, imperial, and Weimar governments. 
A “‘Lusatian patriot” argued in 1805 that suppres- 
sion of the Sorbs’ language would “bring them 
closer to the Germans, raise their culture.” Until 
1933 the struggle centered primarily on language 
instruction and use. The Nazis lumped the Sorbs 
together with other Slavs, and Himmler’s plan to 
resettle them in the East as slave labor was post- 
poned “until the end of the war” only because of ° 
the worsening military situation in 1942. 
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Serious conceptual problems, however, under- 
mine the analysis of Sorb nationalism. The au- 
thors’ overly deterministic version of Marxism ac- 
tually leads them away from Marx and back 
toward Herder. The authors conceive of “nations” 
as unitary, ideal entities, each of which has been 
assigned a particular role in world history. This 
linear view precludes consideration of any dialec- 
tical development, either within the movement or 

` in relation to the surrounding world. The impor- 
tant divisions between Northern and Southern 
Sorbs, who speak distinctly different dialects, are 

` therefore treated in a vague and unsatisfactory 
manner. The authors are merely impatient with 
disputes among Sorb nationalists, and they largely 
ignore potentially embarrassing topics such as 
Sorb support for conservative parties. Reichstag 
election results show that with only two exceptions 
conservatives triumphed in the Cottbus-Sprem- 
berg and Rothenburg-Hoyerswerda electoral dis- 
tricts, and that Bautzen-Kamenz consistently re- 
“turned anti-Semites in the imperial period. Later, 
at least some Sorbs joined the Nazis (3:135-37). 

Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, definitions of the Sorb nation have reflected 
the interests of the speaker, and these volumes are 
no exception. The authors state that the “histori- 
cal mission” of the Polish, Danish, and French 
minorities in Germany was to struggle for reunifi- 
cation with their respective nations. ‘“The histori- 
cal mission of the Sorb people, in contrast, was to 
act on behalf of .. . a lasting, friendly life together 
with the German people.” Further, this purpose 
has now been realized in “the national equality of 
rights and full flowering of Sorb culture in the 
German Democratic Republic” (2:130, 162). Per- 
haps. But few of the Sorb nationalists considered 
in these volumes would have agreed. 

FRANK B. TIPTON, JR. 
University of California, 
Riverside 


BERND WUNDER. Privilegierung und Disziplinierung: 
Die Entstehung des Berufsbeamientums in Bayern und 
Wiirtlemberg (1780-1825). (Studien zur Modernen 
Geschichte, number 21.) Munich: R. Oldenbourg 
Verlag. 1978. Pp. 349. DM 95. 


This volume is a study in the origins of German 
civil service law (Beamtenrecht). The term Beam- 
lenrechi pertains to the conditions of employment 
for higher civil servants. These conditions include 
lifelong tenure, provisions for old age and invalid- 
acy (including the right to a pension and to finan- 
cial security for the civil servant’s dependents), 
removal from one’s position only if the individual 
abuses it or conducts a life incommensurate with 
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the performance of the duties and the dignity of 
the office, the requirement that civil servants com- 
mit their entire person and abilities to the execu- 
tion of their duties and that they perform them 
with appropriate discretion, and the establishment 
of a special administrative judicial system to dis- 
cipline them. 

Bernd Wunder regards as uniquely German the 
concept of a higher professional civil service with 
such regulations and perquisites. Although this 
conclusion is doubtful, the author presents a co- 
gent analysis of the development of civil service law 
in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. His piéce de résistance 
is a discussion of the governmental program of 
Count Montgelas, Bavaria’s leading minister from 
1799 to 1817. Wunder draws on archival sources in 
Munich and Stuttgart to argue that a tenured, 
university-educated civil service was created as the 
principal too] of reforming absolutism: the rulers 
of the South German states introduced reforms to 
meet the external challenges of the era of the 
French Revolution; these reforms were imple- 
mented by a higher state bureaucracy whose alle- 
giance was gained by bestowing privileges on the 
official and his family. Wunder suggests that the 
small stratum of Akademiker, the highly educated, 
were won to the side of the prince through these 
privileges, which gave members of their social 
group preference in obtaining secure employment: 
the prince gained reliable support against the no- 
bility and, in Wiirttemberg, against the estates as 
well. Wunder finds in the privileges of the noble- 
man the model for the privileges of the higher civil 
servants: through these privileges the higher civil 
service acquired a position outside civil society and 
became a self-recruiting body that resembled a 
social caste, not a social class. 

Wunder describes his work as a corrective to 
most of the literature on the development of the 
state bureaucracy in Germany; his point is exag- 
gerated. Of course Gustav Schmoller, Otto Hintze, 
and many other pro-Prussian scholars sought to 
demonstrate that the state bureaucracy was highly 
developed in Prussia before the French Revolu- 
tion; their admiration for Prussian institutions led 
them to overlook the maturation of the civil service 
in other German states. But Wunder’s research 
cannot answer the question of priority, which 
would require a parallel study of the Prussian 
bureaucracy. 

He is on firmer ground when he stresses that the 
special privileges and obligations of the state ser- 
vant must be understood in historical context. 
Much of the German literature on bureaucracy 
depicts these privileges as necessary functional 
concomitants of any professional administration. 
This literature is written mainly by Juristen—by 
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teachers of future state administrators and their 
pupils. Their works are generally deficient in his- 
torical analysis, but Wunder has spent so much 
time with these writings that he overestimates 
their currency. He also implies that today’s West 
German civil service law is antiquated—a sugges- 
tion certain to ruffle many feathers. All in all, 
Wunder’s book is a solid monograph to add to the 
shelf of specialized literature on the development 
of bureaucracy in Central Europe. 

WALTER STRUVE 

City College, 

City University of New York 


PAUL R. SWEET. Wilhelm von Humboldt: A Biography. 
Volume 1, 1767-7808. Columbus: Ohio State. Uni- 
versity Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 307. $18.50. 


This first volume of a planned two-volume biogra- 
phy treats Humboldt’s childhood and student 
years, his brief career in the Prussian department 
of justice, his marriage, the early esthetic and po- 
litical writings, his years in Jena and Paris, the two 
journeys to Spain (important in advancing his 
study of comparative linguistics), and finally, his 
return to government service as Prussian resident 
in Rome from 1802 to 1808, which proved to be an 
essential step toward the senior political appoint- 
ments of the coming years. Humboldt’s social en- 
vironment and the intellectual and political influ- 
ences to which he responded are analyzed with as 
much care as the growth of a many-sided, if occa- 
sionally contradictory, talent. Paul R. Sweet ap- 
pears-not to have discovered new material, but a 
mastery of the very extensive primary and second- 
ary literature is reflected in his well-organized and 
clearly written work. Presumably a bibliography 
and index will be included in the second volume, 
which is announced for the summer of 1979. 

An earlier German biographer, Friedrich 
Schaffstein, noted in his Wilhelm von Humboldt that 
biography seeks to separate the historically signifi- 
cant elements of the subject from the purely acci- 
dental realities that envelop his physical and emo- 
tional existence. Determining where to draw the 
dividing line has always presented special prob- 
lems in Humboldt’s case, because his personal and 
emotional life seems to impinge on his theories and 
politics with extraordinary strength. Humboldt’s 
self-revelations are so abundant that the difficulty 
may simply be that we know him better than most 
of his contemporaries. And yet, with Humboldt 
the interraction between the private and public 
man is unusually intense and fluid—far more so 
than with his colleague and eventual antagonist 
Hardenberg, who knew, for instance, how to iso- 
late his strong eroticism from his administrative 
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and political work throughout much of his long 
career in government. In a famous revisionist biog- 
raphy of the 1920s, Siegfried Kaehler explained 
Humboldt’s political failure after 1815 largely in 
terms’ of psychological weaknesses, especially of 
sensuality; Kaehler argued that its sadistic com- 
ponent masked a basic passivity. While providing 
an effective organizing principle for his book and 
deepening our understanding of Humboldt, Kaeh- 
ler constructed his hypothesis far too narrowly to 
support such conclusions. Paul Sweet finds Kaeh- 
ler’s argument unpersuasive, but he does not op- 
pose it with a comprehensive hypothesis of his 
own. His analysis appears to take its structure 
from the events and ideas that made up what 
might be called the preparatory phase of Hum- 
boldt’s life, rather than from a basic theme that the 
historian has discovered in these phenomena or 
that he has decided to impose on them. It is too 
early to say whether his work will lead to impor- 
tant reinterpretations of Humboldt’s personality, 
writings, or politics; but there can be no doubt 
that the English-speaking world now possesses a 
reliable and far-ranging account, which incorpo- 
rates the most recent scholarship, of the first four 
decades of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s life. 

PETER PARET 

Stanford University 


MATTI VIIKARI. Die Krise der “historistischen” Ge- 
schichtsschreibung und die Geschichtsmethodologie Karl 
Lamprechts. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fen- 
nicae. Dissertationes Humanarum Literarum, 
number 13.) Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeaka- 
temia. 1977. Pp. 483. 120.00 mk. 


Karl Lamprecht is surely the most fascinating 
character of late-nineteenth-century German his- 
toriography. He was the black sheep in the profes- 
sional historians’ fold, rejecting the primacy of 
politics in favor of the economic, social, and cul- 
tural facets of the past. He was open to “Western” 
positivistic ideas and claimed to have found empir- 
ical laws of historical development. Lamprecht’s 
deviations from the traditional mode appear all the 
more attractive in the light of the unwitting com- 
plicity of traditional German historical thought in 
the disasters of the twentieth century. Thus the 
time is ripe for a good book on Lamprecht—one 
that clearly analyzes his diverse and often con- 
fusing work and sets him firmly into the context of 
nineteenth-century German intellectual life. 
Matti Viikari’s book fulfills this need only par- 
tially. It is his intention “to explain and describe 
the intellectual end social history of the origin and 
destruction of the Karl Lamprecht phenomenon” 
(p. 10, my emphasis). For this reason, he sur- 
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rounds the main 300-page core of material on 
Lamprecht with 150 pages on various topics, in- 
cluding the historicist tradition from Leopold von 
Ranke through Max Lenz, the social and eco- 
nomic development of late nineteenth-century 
Germany, the growing conservatism of the univer- 
sities, and Heinrich Rickert’s Neo-Kantian justifi- 
cation of historicist methodology. This material is 
not, unfortunately, integrated successfully with the 
much longer treatment of Lamprecht himself. 

The sections on Lamprecht are quite rigorous 
and build up a comprehensive picture of his theo- 
retical position as well as his view of German 
historical development. Viikari’s judgments here 
are very balanced, and he does not attempt to 
mask the many contradictions and arbitrary asser- 
tions found in Lamprecht’s work. The treatment of 
the historiographical context of Lamprecht’s early 
work on medieval economic history is especially 
impressive, as is the discussion of various in- 
tellectual influences on the Deutsche Geschichte. Viik- 
ari’s work on Lamprecht is scholarly and profes- 
sional, marred only by a few technical details such 
as overuse of long quotations and frequent repeti- 
tion. 

The sections of the book on the historicist tradi- 
tion, on the other hand, are very general, and little 
sense of individual variety within the tradition 
emerges. Viikari treats the historicist side of the 
Methodenstreit sparsely, presumably because its ad- 
herents responded to their threatened social status 
only by automatic repetition of the established 
canon of the historians’ guild. Although I admire 
the author’s attempt to broaden the perspective of 
his work beyond a single historian, these sections 
are simply not adequate to bear the weight of his 
argument. 

Viikari’s judgments on the historicist tradition 
are quite harsh—a stance that has been fashion- 
able over the last ten years, and is just to a certain 
extent, given the historians’ role in supporting 
Germany’s nationalistic preoccupation. An added 
reason for Viikari’s condemnation is his Marxism. 
Especially for Marxists, the great errors of the 
historicist tradition were its neglect of economic 
history, its rejection of materialism for “mystical” 
and “‘antitheoretica!l’”’ methods, and its denial that 
laws of historical development could be found. 
Lamprecht, on the other hand, scores well in all 
these departments, and Viikari can therefore see 
him as a “tragic” figure (p. 454), even though his 
political stand by 1900 was even more harshly im- 
perialist than that of his conservative foes. Still, 
Viikari’s Marxism is mild and evenhanded. He 
uses many recent (and often neglected) East Ger- 
man sources on historiography but balances them 
with Western sources as well. His position only 
seldom degenerates into clumsy economic deter- 
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minism (p. 261n), and his Marxist orientation 
adds interest to his evaluation of Lamprecht. 
This book is timely but perhaps too ambitious. 

Tke sections on Lamprecht himself are far more 
useful than the broad framework of ‘‘crisis in the 
historicist tradition” into which Viikari attempts 
to set them. 

CONSTANCE N. GENGENBACH 

St. Olaf College 


KARLBERNHARD JASPER. Der Urbanisierungsprozess 
dargestellt am Beispiel der Stadt Köln. (Schriften zur 
Rheinisch-Westfalischen | Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
number 30.) Cologne: Selbstverlag Rheinisch- 
Westfälisches Wirtschaftsarchiv zu Köln. 1977. Pp. 
306. 


In both the United States and Great Britain ‘“‘ur- 
ban history” has grown remarkably in the last 
decade. But in West Germany, despite Wolfgang 
K@éllmanh’s pioneering efforts, it has barely gotten 
off the ground. Karlbernhard Jasper’s new book 
musi therefore be welcomed as an indication of 
growing German interest in this important field of 
research. 

Jasper’s main intention is to provide an analysis 
of the “process of urbanization” in late nineteenth- 
century Germany by focusing in considerable de- 
tail on the history of one of its major towns—the 
industrial and commercial center on the Rhine, 
Cologne. The author starts by tracing the actual 
physical expansion of the city from the. 1870s to 
World War I and then moves on to the basic 
demographic history (birth and death rates, mi- 
gration, age structure, sex ratios, family size, con- 
fessional distribution). This is followed by an in- 
vestigation of local economic structure, housing, 
and development of public and private transport 
and, finally, by a brief consideration of the “‘mate- 
rial situation of the population.” 

Jasper leans heavily on the published statistical 
sources, which is understandable given the in- 
satiable statistical appetites of nineteenth-century 
German bureaucracies, local governments, cham- 
bers of commerce, and voluntary associations that 
produced mountains of figures. But these figures 
do not always explain the developments that they 
describe, and frequently they are silent on impor- 
tant issues. In such cases the answers must be 
found: elsewhere by calculating other statistics 
from different sources and by drawing on more- 
qualitative forms of evidence. But Jasper seldom 
does so. To cite one example, he points out that 
well into the twentieth century Cologne’s death 
rate remained higher than that of several other 
large industrial cities in the Rhineland and West- 
phalia (p. 52); but he does not offer any real ex- 
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planation for this important piece of information. 
Similarly, when he investigates social strati- 
fication, Jasper restricts himself largely to what the 
published statistics can tell him (p. gg}. He makes 
no attempt, for example, to reconstruct occupa- 
tional mobility patterns from the city address 
books or to calculate measures of endogamy and 
exogamy from manuscript marriage registers. 
Some readers, consequently, may feel that much 
of Jasper’s social analysis, like the discussion of the 
housing question in Cologne in the early twentieth 
century, as the Rheinische Zeitung put it then, re- 
mains trapped in the narrow confines of “dead 
statistical tables” (pp. 144-45). But, fortunately it 
is just at the point at which Jasper begins an 
extended investigation of the housing question 
(pp. 109-92) that his treatment becomes more 
evenly balanced between quantitative and qualita- 
tive approaches and, thus, far more insightful re- 
garding the social and political determinants of 
urbanization in Germany. Indeed, Jasper’s dis- 
cussion shows quite clearly that the patterns of 


housing in Cologne were the outcome not of an_ 


impersonal and objective “process” but of social 
conflicts and relationships. The author allows the 
city to emerge as a human artifact because the 
statistics are made to take a back seat to dis- 
cussions of the operation of the local labor market 
and of the behavior and activities of landlords, 
renters, industrialists, workers, city government, 
cooperative building societies, charitable associa- 
tions, and the local Arbettersekretariar. 

Statistical sources like those used by Jasper un- 
doubtedly will continue to provide grist for the mill 
of German urban historians. But before they rush 
to use them, historians should first consider 
whether they share all of the priorities and con- 
cerns of the men and women who criginally gath- 
ered these figures in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

DAVID F. CREW 
Columbia University 


GEORGE 0. KENT. Bismarck and His Times. Carbon- 
dale: Southern Illinois University Press. 1978. Pp. 
viii, 184. Cloth $12.50, paper $4.95. 


Professional historians will find the principal value 
of George O. Kent’s brief biography to reside in 
the footnotes. The concise text of 131 pages con- 
tains no surprise. But the notes carefully dissect 
the major historiographical debates that have agi- 
tated scholars of imperial Germany during the 
past few decades: the failure of nationalism in 
1848, the ensuing constitutional conflict in Prussia, 
the Hohenzollern candidacy, the unification of the 
German states, the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
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raine, the Kulturkampf, the creation of a Euro- 
pean system of alliances, the belated turn to impe- 
rialism, and the chancellor’s graceless fall from 
office in 1890. Several of these essays are gems of 
lucidity that display both Kent’s wide reading and 
his ability to sketch the main lines of controversy 
with a few firm strokes. Anyone seeking 2 quick 
orientation in Bismarckiana would do weil to con- 
sult Kent’s reliable indications. 

It is only regrettable that the book’s nine chap- 
ters show little imprint of the most recent writings 
that Kent so capably evaluates in his annotations. 
In conception and execution the narrative follows 
the conventional form of political biography from 
birth to death. This serves as a useful mise au point 
of past scholarship. Yet it also suggests that future 
research will need to free itself from the con- 
finements of the biographical mode. Otherwise, 
the distance between text and notes is likely to 
grow still wider. 

ALLAN MITCHELL 
University of California, 
San Diego 

I 


RONALD J. ROSS. Beleaguered Tower: The Dilemma of 
Political Catholicism in Wilhelmine Germany. Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. 1976. Pp. 
xx, 218. $14.95. 


It is gratifying that the neglected subject of Ger- 
man political Catholicism has begun to receive 
attention from historians in the U.S, This well- 
documented study concerns a period of crisis for 
German Catholics and for the Catholic Center 
Party (Zentrumspartei, or “Centrum” in the au- 
thor’s rendition). Despite the title, the book does 
not cover the entire Wilhelmine era but concen- 
trates on the last ten years before the war; thus, it 
complements and in no way duplicates the recent 
monograph by John Zeender on the Center Party 
from 1890 to 1906. Ronald J. Ross provides an 
index, statistical tables, and an extensive and very 
useful bibliography. 

Ross examines three aspects of the crisis: the 
continuing effort to achieve “parity” for German 
Catholics by the “elimination of discrimination in 
the laws . . . in government service and the profes- 
sions and in politics” (p. xv), the conflict within 
the Center about the nature of the party (the Zen- 
trumsstreit), and the controversy over the inter- 
denominational Christian Trade Unions (the Ge- 
werkschaftsstreit). Ross uses the term “parity” as a 
leitmotiv to interrelate these three issues, some- 
times to the point of straining the analogy. He 
describes the party conflict as a struggle for parity 
of laity with clergy, of West with East, and of Poles 
with Germans; he describes the union controversy 
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as a struggle for parity of labor with bourgeois 
interests. All three issues posed the question of 
whether to end the separate status of Catholics in 
Germany or to achieve desired goals within the 
“tower” of exclusive Catholicism. 

In the party conflict, those belonging to the 
“Bachem orientation,” led by a prominent pub- 
lishing family of the Rhineland, sought to trans- 
form the Center into a purely political party and to 
loosen its ties with the Catholic clergy. Their pri- 
mary goal was to change the Center’s sectarian 
image in order to facilitate a political alliance with 
the Conservative Party. The “Berlin orientation,” 
led by Cardinal Kopp of Breslau, wanted the party 
to remain under close supervision by the clergy. 
The contest was an uneven one from the start, 
since the Berlin faction had almost no support 
within the party membership, and ended with a 
victory for the Bachemites. The union conflict in- 
volved much the same antagonists. Catholic asso- 
ciations for the moral and spiritual welfare of in- 
dustrial workers had been formed in Germany 
soon after the publication of the papal encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, in 1890, but they were no substitute 
for genuine labor unions, and by 1900 Catholic 
workers in the industrialized Rhineland had orga- 
nized a union movement. Although these Chris- 
tian Trade Unions remained largely Catholic in 
membership, they were interdenominational in 
principle and were led by laymen rather than 
clergy. For this reason, they were opposed by the 
Berlin-Trier school of thought and the Catholic 
leadership in Silesia and were disliked by Pope 
Pius X, who associated them with other undesir- 
able forms of “modernism. ” The Bachem-Cologne 
school and the Center Party supported the unions, 
though without much enthusiasm. The German 
imperial government favored the Christian Trade 
Unions, considering them a useful weapon against 
Social Democracy, and Ross reveals that in 
1913 Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg intervened 
through the Prussian ambassador to the Vatican 
to dissuade the pope from forbidding the unions. 

Ross has brought together a wealth of important 
material, but its very richness and density may 
prove bewildering to readers who do not already 
possess some familiarity with his subject. One 
source of possible confusion is Ross’s misuse of the 
term “secular” and his description of the Center’s 
dilemma as a choice between “secularism and sec- 
tarianism” (pp. xiv, 139). As his own account 
shows, the Bachemites at no time contemplated 
transforming the Center into a secular party but 
sought rather to make it into a nonsectarian 
“Christian” party that would continue to pursue 
clerical goals in cooperation with the supposedly 
equally “Christian” Conservative Party, the politi- 
cal defender of the Evangelical Church. Such a 
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partnership had been formed temporarily to pro- 
mote the unsuccessful school bill of 1892, which 


` attempted to secure and perpetuate Prussia’s de- 


nominational school system against the wishes of 
the secular parties in the legislature. The Prussian 
Center allied with the Conservatives and “ap- 
peased” them by opposing suffrage reform in that 
state, as Ross says, but not merely to promote 
political and social parity and common economic 
interests; it was vitally important to maintain the 
alliance in order to prevent a threatened change in 
state educational and religious policies. The “Ber- 
lin orientation”’ was skeptical of the Conservatives’ 
sincerity in defense of clerical goals and hoped to 
achieve them by extraparliamentary means, as 
Kopp had been able to do in the dismantling of the 
Kulturkampf legislation. Neither side in the con- 
troversy ever considered abandoning the clerical 
program. 

ELLEN L. EVANS 

Georgia State University 


MARJORIE LAMBERTI. Jewish Activism in Imperial Ger- 
many: The Struggle for Civil Equality. (Yale Historical 
Publications. Miscellany, number 119.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 235. 
$17.50. 


Deeply marked by the Nazi experience, much of 
German Jewish history has been colored by as- 
sumptions of Jewish timidity and wishful thinking 
and of unrelieved German ill will. It is the great 
strength of Marjorie Lamberti’s study that it does 
not succumb to such nonhistorical reasoning. Hers 
is a history of the political activities of the Jewish 
self-defense organization, the Centralverein, during 
the two decades prior to World War I. Firmly 
lodged within the broad context of German politi- 
cal life, the study examines the organization’s 
quest for support from the gentile community. 
Less directly, it addresses the larger issue of the 
Jews’ search for their own political identity. Lam- 
berti convincingly argues that the decision in favor 
of Jewish political activism was not only cou- 
rageous and realistic but also partially productive. 
Virtually from the moment of its founding in 
1893, the Centralverein identified Germany’s left-lib- 
eral Progressive Party as its most useful political 
ally. Especially from the time of the state and 
national elections of 1898, it provided the Progres- 
sives with financial aid while seeking to influence 
them to defend Jewish interests and nominate Jew- 
ish candidates for public office. But, as Lamberti 
points cut in considerable detail, the cooperation 
of Jews and Progressives was seldom unstrained.’ 
The former urged their partners to throw their 
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weight against anti-Semitic candidates even if it 
meant endorsing Social Democrats, while the Pro- 
gressives feared the Socialists as more deadly long- 
term enemies of liberalism. The leaders of Jewish 
self-defense, motivated by a renewed sense of reli- 
gious pride, criticized the Progressives for nomi- 
nating baptized Jewish candidates, a practice that 
the liberals could only defend on the basis of free- 
dom of religion. The school issue, too, caused fric- 
tion between the partners, with Jewish militants 
supporting Jewish schools (if somewhat equivo- 
cally) and Progressives backing interconfessional 
education. Lamberti congratulates the Centralverein 
for pragmatically supporting the Progressives even 
in the face of these frictions and of others caused 
between 1907 and 1909 by Progressive dallying 
with the bloc of parties close to Imperial Chancel- 
lor Bülow. In maintaining support for the Progres- 
sives, the Centralverein realistically rejected Zionist 
demands that the Jews form an independent politi- 
cal force on the grounds that a small minority 
alone could not hope to have any significant im- 
pact. 

Lamberti accepts rather uncritically the Jewish 
leaders’ identification of the Progressive Party as 
their only reliable ally in the fight against discrimi- 
nation. In fact, they missed opportunities to enlist 
the Social Democrats and, to a lesser degree, the 
Catholic Center Party more directly in the struggle 
for Jewish equality. To be sure, she correctly notes 
that Socialist hostility to organized religion and 
Catholic sensitivity to liberal anticlericalism com- 
plicated these parties’ relations with the Jews. She 
also points out that a new generation of young, 
militant Centralverein leaders after 1910 took a more 
positive view of the Social Democratic Party’s 
stand against anti-Semitism. Continued friction 
between that party and the Jews must be viewed, 
however, against the background of Jewish pre- 
occupation with civil equality at the expense of 
social reform. , 

More convincingly, Lamberti concludes that 
Jewish defense activities in a partly hostile énvi- 
ronment instilled pride in German Jews and dra- 
matized the larger issue of civil rights before the 
whole German nation. Her thoroughly researched 
monograph is a welcome supplement to the recent 
studies on related topics by Ismar Schorsch and 
Arnold Paucker and a valuable corrective to an- 
other by Jehuda Reinharz. 

DONALD L. NIEWYK > 
Southern Methodist Universit 


PETER GAY. Freud, Jews and Other Germans: Masters 
and Victims in Modernist Culture. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xx, 289. $12.95. 
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In Freud, Jews and Other Germans Peter Gay gives us 
a collection of some of his recent writings. The 
collection is an unabashedly personal one, by a 
historian who holds that in the right hands “pri- 
vate perspectives, . . . passion, even prejudice, may 
provide access to insights closed to cooler, more 
distant researchers” (p. ix). A Jewish refugee from 
Nazi Germany, Gay reaches for a new understand- 
ing of German history liberated from an exclusive, 
and therefore falsifying, vertical axis pivoting on 
the Nazi period. Gay’s cautions about the dangers 
of retrospective determinism will come as no sur- 
prise to his fellow historians, but they are impor- 
tant concerns to be shared with the general reader. 

As we have learned to expect, Gay appears here 
too as the revisionist, insisting on a closer exami- 
nation of accepted dogmas. A clear partisan of 
Freudian psychoanalysis, Gay defends the master 
against the charge that his system was merely 
the time-bound product of turn-of-the-century 
Vienna. Rather, Freud’s mental world was broad- 
ened by the perspectives of “the international posi- 
tivist tradition, the tantalizing triumphs of classi- 
cal archeologists,” the constructions of Charcot, 
“the consolations of his far-flung correspondence,” 
and the “‘infinitely instructive surprises of system- 
atic introspection” (p. 34). Gay presents Freud— 
the analyst of the irrational—as a scientific ratio- 
nalist who must be included in Modernism prop- 
erly understood. 

Gay’s wide-ranging study of German Jews in 
Wilhelminian culture argues that they were not, as 
many enemies and some supporters have con- 
tended, the very embodiment of Modernism in 
Imperial Germany, either corrosive or creative. 
“Many Jews were in fact anything but avant- 
garde,” while many “advocates of Modern- 
ism... were not Jews” (p. 158). Although Ger- 
man Jews did make “distinct contributions to Ger- 
man culture,” they did so “as Germans far more 
than as Jews”; they “thought and acted like Ger- 
mans” (pp. 93, 95). Here Gay’s argument, though 
dazzling, is not entirely conclusive, for it is marred 
by the difficulty of resolving the historically and 
historiographically vexing question of what consti- 
tutes Jewishness, and by the inherent difficulty of 
demonstrating his proposition. 

By way of drawing up a cultural tally, Gay 
evaluates Jewish tastes and the contributions of 
leading Jewish figures in painting, philosophy, lit- 
erature, criticism, and journalism. He argues that 
in painting, a realm to which both Jewish and 
German traditions were equally inhospitable, Lie- 
bermann alone was distinguished but not a true 
rebel. In literature, Wassermann, who enjoyed an 
“inflated reputation,” was not avant-garde. But 
Hermann Cohen and Elsa Lasker-Schtiler, both 
Modernists, were surely animated by a Jewish 
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spirit, and Georg Simmel, Aby Warburg, and Carl 
Sternheim were so peculiarly individual and so 
devoid of any Jewish orientation as to make their 
examples appear irrelevant. For all its energy, 
Gay’s argument is uncertain. (“That Jews ‘were 
intimately involved in the making of a new culture 
had its elements of truth, but it was only half the 
truth, or less” [p. 161]). Gay concludes more cor- 
rectly but less dramatically that German Jews 
were thoroughly embedded in their cultural con- 
text. 

“The Berlin-Jewish Spirit: A Dogma in Search 
of Some Doubts” re-examines the existence of that 
spirit, an “ambivalent” idea at heart, difficult to 
delineate because of the indeterminacy of its ele- 
ments but persistent and evident in the anti- 
authoritarian humor that survived in the Nazi pe- 
riod. Gay is at his best when being discursive and 
descriptive—as in his essay on Hermann Levi. It is 
as much a glance at the Wagner cult as a study of 
Wagner’s Jewish conductor, whose relationship 
with the composer Gay explains through Jewish 
self-hatred. “Aimez-vous Brahms? On Polarities 
in Modernism” revises the accepted view of 
Brahms as a Romantic, painting him instead as a 
Modernist. It also recalls an earlier day when 
Brahms was regarded as difficult and inaccessible, 
rather than easy and popular. A final essay, on 
Eduard Hanslick, attempts:to rehabilitate the rep- 
utation of this Viennese music critic—in Gay’s 
view an important participant in the Modernist 
enterprise. 

Gay is a connoisseur of style, and his book dem- 
onstrates the virtues and the dangers of history-as- 
literature. His admirers will delight in this new 
display of his skill: informed, confident, expansive; 
highlighted by the immediacy, the mannerisms, 
and the spontaneous self-corrections of speech; 
and presented as a personal statement where the 
frequent intrusion of the writer’s voice seems natu- 
ral. This book is always well written, though not 
always well argued, and Gay’s lavish prose some- 
times threatens to overwhelm its subject. His clev- 
erly turned quip about the Warburg library, with 
its complex holdings being “the most Jewish of 
Creations” because the Jews are “the people of the 
book” (p. 130), suggests a peculiar application of 
the term “Jewish” and blurs a central concept in 
Gay’s analysis. Indeed, Gay fails to produce an 
accurate definition of Jewishness. His pronounce- 
ment that ‘‘what preserves the Jew’s separate- 
ness...is far less his ancient religion or some 
distinct culture than his terrible memories; it is 
Hitler who has defined the modern Jew and con- 
tinues to define him from the grave” (p. 109) is 

` partial to the point of error.. 
STEPHEN POPPEL 


Bryn Mawr College ` 
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MAX SPINDLER, editor. Bayerische Geschichte im 19. und 
20. Jahrhundert: 1800-1970. Volume 1, Staat und Poli- 
lik; volume 2, Innere Entwicklung, Land, Gesellschaft, 
Wirtschaft, Kirche, geistiges Leben. Reprint. Sonde- 
rausgabe. Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck. 1978. Pp. 
xxxv, 644; xi, 648-1398. DM 74. 


One special feature of German history is its strong 
regional diversification and its concomitant gamut 
of decentralizing or centrifugal tendencies, such as 
Foederalismus, particularism, or separatism. The 
feature is singular in European history (with the 
possible exception of Italian history) and has 
created such methodological headaches for histo- 
rians that they often tend to ignore it, resorting 
instead to the time-honored device of construing 
Prussian history as a kind of vicarious German 
history. For the growing number of historians dis- 
satisfied with this situation, the work under review 
offers material help if not methodological relief. 
The book covers the region of Bavaria and, 
chronologically, the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. It is designed as a Handbuch, a traditional 
form of German historiography emphasizing en- 
cyclopedic knowledge and reference over historical 
synthesis and interpretation. As such it is the 
fourth volume of a comprehensive work that covers 
all of Bavarian history. In general, this fourth vol- ' 
ume is highly successful in its purpose; historians 
will find here solid help for whatever need they 
have for knowledge of Bavarian history. Indeed, in 
its main task, the full listing and concise discussion 
of the existing literature, the book is superb; just a 
look at the bibliographical references will stun 
readers. It should not discourage them, however, 
as the authors generally succeed very well in har- 
nessing the bibliographical juggernaut. 
Considering -the encyclopedic purpose, it may 
seem acceptable, perhaps even advantageous, that 
the editor has separated political history (part 1) 
from social, economic, and intellectual history 
(part 2). It is also evident, though, that Bavarian 
social and economic history still have a less broad 
research basis than do political and intellectual 
history. Given the fact that the book is a collabora- 
tive effort (of no less than twenty-five authors) the 
degree of success with which the encyclopedic em- 
phasis has been maintained naturally varies 
among the authors. Yet the quality of scholarship 


~ is generally high, and it would be misleading to 


single out, with so little space for differentiating 
discussion, individual authors for praise. 

The Handbuch is less successful in dealing with 
Bavaria’s ambivalent relationship to Germany and 
is, hence, less helpful to the historian in resolving 
the problem of German particularism. Perhaps 
inevitably, Bavarian history tends to appear here 
as a self-contained process with loving emphasis 
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on the strength of the autonomous Bavarian tradi- 
tions and on the healthy liberalism and reform- 
mindedness prevailing in Bavaria’s political cli- 
mate, especially prior to 1871. Also inevitably, this 
will raise questions with regard to the apparent 
ease with which Bavarians abandoned independ- 
ence in 1866-70 or with regard to the Nazi takeover 
in 1933, when an effective Bavarian resistance 
might even have rendered a great service to Ger- 
many. 

It is true, of course, that a Handbuch cannot 
engage at length in interpretative or analytical 
discussions, and it is also true that discerning 
readers will find in these essays implicit answers to 
many if not all of their questions. But there are 
things that they will not find—a discussion, for 
example, of the fact that during muck of the nine- 
teenth century Munich was the successor to Wei- 
mar in its role as a cultural capital of Germany. 
And they may wonder why the chapter on the 
crucial, and most heavily researched, unification 
- period had to suffer from an altogether insufficient 
space allotment. In short, one woulc have hoped 
that the authors had been more aware of the risk of 
confirming the misleading impression that Bavar- 
ian history was merely a backwater of German 
history and that what really mattered was indeed 
Prussian history. 

WOLFGANG SAUER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


ULRICH LINSE, editor. Gustav Landauer und die Revolu- 
tionszeit 1918/19: Die politischen Reden, Schriften, Er- 
lasse und Briefe Landauers aus der Novernber-Revolution 
1918/19. Berlin: Karin Kramer Verlag. 1974. Pp. 
298. 


This well-edited collection of Gustav Landauer’s 
political speeches, letters, and writings is a wel- 
come contribution to the growing literature on 
Landauer (1870-1919). It is also a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on German anarchism. The 
editor, Ulrich Linse, completed his doctoral stud- 
ies a decade ago at the University of Munich under 
the guidance of Karl Bosl. Since that time Linse 
has produced a number of excellent books and 
articles on German anarchism and on Gustav 
Landauer, which, unfortunately, have received 
little attention in the United States. In this book 
Linse maintains the high standard of scholarship 
demonstrated in his previous work. 

The collection consists of 117 items by Landauer 
or pertaining to him and the part he played in the 
revolutions that occurred in Munich during 1918- 
1g. The majority of the selections, each with full 
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bibliographical citation, are by Landauer himself. 
The documents are grouped under the three sepa- 
rate revolutions that occurred in Munich: (1) No- 
vember 7, 1918 to the murder of Kurt Eisner on 
February 21, 1919; (2) February 21, 1919 to the 
proclamation of the first Raterepublik on April 7, 
1919; and (3) from the proclamation of the first 
Raterepublik to the end of the second Raterepubltk on 
May 1, 1919. A chronology of events during the 
period precedes each section. 

It should be emphasized that this is not the 
usual collection of documents. Of the 117 selec- 
tions, 27 are likely to be found only in large librar- 
ies, and an additional 67 can be located only with 
great difficulty in special collections. The remain- 
ing 23 documents are archival sources taken from 
the following archives: Gustav Landauer-Nach- 
lass, The Jewish National and University Library 
(Jerusalem); Landauer Archiv, Internationales In- 
stitut für Sozialgeschichte (Amsterdam); Deutsche 
Akademie der Kiinste zu Berlin (East); Staatsar- 
chiv Miinchen; and Bayerisches Hauptstaatsar- 
chiv Miinchen. 

Some other important features of the book in- 
clude photos of Landauer and some of his contem- 
poraries; an index; a six-page listing of significant 
biographical events in Landauer’s life; and a nine- 
teen-page bibliography of books, articles, and ar- 
chival materials both by Landauer and pertaining 
to his entire life and career. The bibliography 
would be extremely useful for someone planning a 
study of Landauer, because Linse sought to make 
it as complete as possible. There is an analytical 
introduction of 28 pages in which Linse demon- 
strates his grasp of recent scholarship on Landauer 
while attempting to probe the depths of this com- 
plex and multifarious thinker of the final years of 
the Wilhelmian Reich. 

It is difficult to place Landauer in a single cate- 
gory or single school of thought. Various writers 
have found different things in his writing. Linse 
notes, “In einzigartiger Weise verbindet er 
deutsches romantisches Denken, jtidisches Erbe 
und die sozialistisch-anarchistische Tradition der 
Bismarckzeit und formte sie um in das, was er 
selbst einen ‘Verwirklichungs-Sozialismus,’ an- 
dere einen ‘Kultursozialismus’ nannten, ohne 
damit Landauers Verbindung von ‘Mystik’ und 
sozialer Utopie voll gerecht werden zu können. 
Und auch seine neuerliche Klassifizierung als ‘ro- 
mantischer Sozialist’ übersieht ...” (p. 9). Linse 
points out, and correctly, that to Landauer revolu- 
tion was not an overthrow of the socioeconomic 
structure but a working toward socialism by man- 
kind. Perhaps it is the irony of his participation in 
the brutal Munich revolution that makes him so 
interesting to present-day students. It is truly iron- 
ical that Landauer, who was essentially a pacifist, 
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was taken up and eventually consumed in the revo- 
lutions that raged in Munich. 

Linse is to be commended for bringing together 
this collection of documents. He makes easily ac- 
cessible, in a scholarly form, many items that hith- 
erto could be found only in crumbling newspapers, 
little-known pamphlets, and diverse archives. This 
collection, in addition to bringing out the role of 
Landauer and anarchism in the Munich revolu- 
tion, provides the reader with documentary mate- 
rial that demonstrates the reaction of the govern- 
ment and the Freikorps in Bavaria to the 
revolution. It has long been the opinion of the 
reviewer that a study of the part played by the 
anarchists in the ill-fated Munich Réaterepublik 
would be profitable for understanding how the 
NSDAP was able to establish a foothold in Mu- 
nich. 

ANDREW R. CARLSON 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


JAMES M. DIEHL. Paramilitary Politics in Weimar Ger- 
many. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 
1977. Pp. x, 406. $17.50. 


The novel role played by paramilitary organiza- 
tions in the political life of Germany’s first republic 
has long been recognized; yet this volume repre- 
sents the first attempt to catalog and analyze in 
comprehensive fashion the nature, development, 
and role of those organizations. As such, it is a 
welcome addition to the literature on Weimar Ger- 
many. 

James M. Diehl divides the history of Weimar’s 
paramilitary organizations into three phases. Dur- 
ing the first, which began shortly after the revolu- 
tion, the new republican governments, frightened 
by the specter of a Bolshevik-like upheaval, en- 
couraged the formation of a variety of illegally 
armed volunteer organizations: the well-known 
Freikorps as well as auxiliary volunteer units and 
Einwohnerwehren. This phase of government-spon- 
sored paramilitary activity came to an abrupt end, 
according to Diehl, at the time of the Kapp Putsch, 
which revealed the readiness of many of these vol- 
unteer units to side with a rightist attempt to 
overthrow the republic. A second phase then en- 
sued, during which a variety of illegal Wehrverbinde 
attempted to perpetuate clandestinely the activi- 
ties of the original volunteer units, retaining secret 
caches of weapons and engaging in plots to assassi- 
nate republican leaders. That phase in turn con- 
cluded with the debacle of the Munich Beerhall 
Putsch of November 1923, which discredited do- 
mestic guerrilla warfare. After a period of uncer- 
tainty and groping, there followed, Diehl finds, a 
final phase during which the Wehrverbande gradu- 
ally abandoned the idea of an armed overthrow of 
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the government in the face of the apparent stabili- 
zation of the republic and the return of economic 
prosperity. Reluctantly, they began to augment 
their paramilitary exercises and their uniformed 
marches through Germany’s streets with hesitant 
political activity within the hated framework of the 
republic, becoming in the process political Kamp/- 
biinde. In response to these developments on the 
Right, the Left and Left-Center responded by 
forming similar organizations of their own, setting 
the stage for the street brawls between forces of the 
Left and Right that came to be a distinctive feature 
of Weimar politics. 

Diehl sees in this process of partial political do- 
mestication the seeds of disintegration for the 
rightist Kampfbiinde. The decision to venture into 
republican politics immediately cost those organi- 


‘zations many of their die-hard antirepublican 


members. Exposure to the full range of con- 

troversial institutional, economic, and social issues 

with which the republic’s politics abounded also 

set in motion centrifugal forces that were to 

weaken the unity and cohesion of most of the 

rightist Kampfbiinde. Their decline redounded 

mainly to the advantage of the party armies, a 

form of paramilitary organization thoroughly sub- 

ordinated to a specifically political organization 

and thus largely freed of the internal dissension 

over goals, strategies, and tactics in the political 

arena that undermined the cohesion of the politi- 

cal Kampfbiinde. And of these party armies the chief 

beneficiary, according to Diehl, was the Nazi SA, ` 
which fell heir to much of the former clientele of 
the rightist Kampfbiinde and far outstripped these in 

competition for the loyalties of youthful recruits “ 
during the late Weimar period. The paramilitary 
organizations thus not only injected a pernicious 
tradition of violence into Weimar politics but, by 
discrediting themselves through the failure of their 
ventures into the political sphere, also unwittingly 
bequeathed a potent reservoir of restless, violence- 
inclined manpower to Nazism. 

Diehl presents his analysis on the whole in judi- 
cious and insightful fashion and writes a clear, 
forceful prose. The book is not, however, without a 
few shortcomings. Some well-known events, such 
as the Munich Beerhall Putsch, are recounted at 
excessive length, thereby temporarily obscuring 
the principal concerns of the book. Occasionally, 
the author indulges in’a degree of hyperbole that 
casts doubts upon his critical judgment; he in- 
forms the reader, for example, that ‘‘every hue of 
the Weimar political spectrum was eventually rep- 
resented by a paramilitary formation” (p. 21). 
There are still other unsupported assertions about 
the extent and pervasiveness of the paramilitary 
organizations; the reader learns that “millions of 
ordinary middle-class Germans had either partici- 
pated in or otherwise supported antisocialist para- 
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military activity in some form or another long 
before the Nazis made their final, successful bid for 
power? (p. 22). Indeed, at times an otherwise un- 
informed reader might gain the impression that 
paramilitary politics occupied the center of the 
political stage throughout the republican period, 
whereas the parties led only shadowy existences by 
comparison. Finally, Diehl offers little more than a 
very general set of correlations and inferences in 
support of the contention that there was a major 
migration of paramilitary men from the rightist 
Kampfbiinde to the SA during late Weimar. 

For source materials Diehl has carefully 
plumbed the archives of West Germany, drawing 
with particular effectiveness upon the records of 
the republican agency in charge of monitoring po- 
tentially subversive organizations. But most of the 
information about developments within the vari- 
ous paramilitary organizations is derived from the 
author’s skillful mining of numerous monographs 
and unpublished dissertations in which these de- 
velopments have previously been examined, al- 
most without exception, in isolation. The book is 
thus in large measure a perceptive work of syn- 
thesis and an instructive reminder of the value of 
that genre of historical analysis in an age when 
easy access to archives too easily gives rise to the 
assumption that original history must be written 
primarily from documentary sources. 

H. A. TURNER 
Yale University 


BARBARA MILLER LANE and LEILA J. RUPP, trans- 
lators. Nazi Ideology before 1933: A Documentation. 
Introduction by the translators. Austia: University 
of Texas Press. 1978. Pp. xxviii, 180. $12.95. 


This work, a useful anthology of early writings by 
the chief Nazi ideologists, brings together material 
that, for the most part, is either not easily acces- 
sible or not available in English translation. Rep- 
resented here are Dietrich Eckart, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Gottfried Feder, Joseph Goebbels, Gregor 
and Otto Strasser, Heinrich Himmler, and 
R. Walther Darré. In addition, there are a number 
of party manifestoes and programs. Although 
much of Nazi thought is tedious, badly written, 
and often poorly rendered into English, Barbara 
Miller Lane and Leila J. Rupp have provided 
quite readable translations. There is an excellent 
introductory essay by Lane that originally ap- 
peared as an article in Central European History in 
1974. The footnotes and biographical sketches of 
the principal Nazi writers provide a great deal of 
bibliographical and background material. 

The readings trace the development of Nazi ide- 
ology, beginning with the Munich group of Feder, 
Eckart, and Rosenberg, who stressed respectively 
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breaking the bondage of interest and the corpora- 
tive state, anti-Semitism, and the “‘Jewish-Bolshe- 
vik conspiracy.” The second group of readings 
illustrates the Strasser faction, which developed 
such themes as the importance of the peasantry, 
the second revolution, and the military as training 
ground for citizenship. Interestingly enough, Hit- 
ler’s name is rarely mentioned in these readings. 

Among other things, Lane argues that Rosen- 
berg may have introduced Hitler to Aryanism, not 
vice versa. She also contends that Gregor Strasser 
was the more original thinker and his brother Otto 
the more derivative. Otto’s break with the party 
may have had more to do, furthermore, with his 
national bolshevist tendencies than with his rejec- 
tion of the coalition government in Thuringia. 
Darré’s importance may lie more in the formation 
of Blut und Boden ideology than in articulating the 
first Nazi agrarian programs. 

Since most of the ideologists played little or no 
role after 1933 and since the earliest explanations 
of Nazism de-emphasized the ideological com- 
ponent, it is Lane’s thesis that not enough atten- 
tion has been paid to early Nazi ideology. The 
essential questions raised by this book, however, 
involve the impact of ideology on both Hitler’s 
ideas and on post-1933 Nazi institutions. Lane 
does not attempt to answer such questions defini- 
tively. The relationship of these ideologists to Hit- 
ler’s ideas must, she says, await a thorough exami- 
nation of Hitler’s unpublished speeches. While 
drawing parallels between such institutions as the 
Labor Front and Feder’s corporative ideals, she 
does not pursue a detailed analysis of the relation- 
ship between early ideology and later institutions. 
Lane reminds us, however, that there is no ‘‘neces- 
sary relation between personal political power and 
implementation of ideology in the Third Reich.” 
Those who rose to power after 1933 received their 
political education from the early ideologists. 
“They may well have attempted to put into prac- 
tice the ideas of their mentors.” It is to be hoped 
that we will soon have more detailed studies of the 
relationship of ideas and power in Nazi Germany 
in order to evaluate fully the historical significance 
of early Nazi ideology. 

DONALD E. THOMAS, JR. 
Virginia Military Institute 


TATIANA METTERNICH. Purgatory of Fools: A Memoir 
of the Aristocrats’ War in Nazi Germany. New York: 
Quadrangle. 1976. Pp. x, 285. $15.00. 


This book has the curiously ambiguous subtitle, 
“A Memoir of the Aristocrats’ War in Nazi Ger- 
many.” That might suggest that the book is a 
memoir of someone close to that small circle of 
German aristocrats who, in acts of defiance and 
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open resistance, displayed the civil courage they 
hoped would provide the moral capital for the 
reconstruction of Germany after Hitler’s defeat. 
And indeed, Tatiana Metternich did, for a period, 
hold a minor post in the German Foreign Office 
that put her in proximity of such heroes of the 
resistance as Adam von Trott zu Solz. Never- 
theless, despite their antipathy for the Nazis, nei- 
ther she nor her husband, Paul Metternich, the 
great-grandson of the famous Metternich, were 
themselves involved in the resistance movement. 
Therefore, those who may turn to this volume for 
some new insight or information about the aristo- 
cratic resistance to Hitler will be disappointed. It 
offers nothing new. 

Instead, it is a personal memoir, the story of two 
young aristocrats who met, fell in love, and mar- 
ried in the midst of the confusion and desolation of 
the Second World War. The fact that both were 
from the ranks of high nobility is incidental. Ta- 
tiana Metternich takes pains to show that the war 
was no respecter of persons—the Metternichs suf- 
fered like everyone else, except that they had more 
to lose: two large estates in the Sudetenland that 
fell to the Russians in 1945 and the estate on the 
Rhine, famous for its vineyard, Schloss Johannisberg, 
which was leveled by an aerial bombardment in 
1945. 

If the book adds little to our understanding of 
the “‘aristocrats’ war,” what if any, is its value to 
the historian? Actually, the fact that it was written 
at all is of some interest. These days, memoirs are 
usually written by “public” persons—statesmen, 
politicians, /iterati, and artists. “Private” persons 
do not ordinarily publish autobiographies. In writ- 
ing her story, Tatiana Metternich reflects an older 
vision of society—one in which highborn nobles 
were, by definition, “public” persons whose lives 
were worth writing about. She writes with some 
nostalgia about the values stressed in her child- 
hood in a high Russian noble family before the 
revolution, “Discipline was rigid, both at school 
and at home, to counterbalance privilege and lux- 
ury. There was a certain emphasis on ceremony, 
which was considered important to fix things in 
one’s mind and breed respect.” She takes seriously 
noblesse oblige; but so also does she take seriously 
the kind of deference that high station commands. 

Tatiana Metternich is the daughter of a Russian 
nobleman with close ties to the imperial court. 
Forced into exile by the revolution, the family 
drifted from one part of Western Europe to an- 
other, supported for a time by the small income 
from its Lithuanian estates that had not been con- 
fiscated. For the historian, these segments of the 
book may be the most interesting for they offer a 
small glimpse of the world of a generation of aris- 
tocratic exiles. It is, as it were, an epilogue to 
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aristocracy. Although often financially poor, this 
aristocracy retained an important share of sym- 
bolic capital—well-known family names, con- 
nections in all the capitals of Europe, social graces 
and linguistic skills, and, above all, relatives scat- 
tered across the continent—which could open 
doors of opportunity, make ‘‘good marriages” pos- 
sible (as to a Metternich), and enable the class to 
secure its survival. 
As history, this memoir has little to recommend 
it; as a social document, it is of moderate interest. 
ROBERT M. BERDAHL 
University of Oregon 


JOSEPH BORKIN. The Crime and Punishment of 1. G. 
Farben. New York: Free Press. 1978. Pp. 250. 
$10.95. 


Whoever considers economic history a dull subject 
will find evidence to the contrary in this book. It 
reads like a suspense story, albeit not always a 
pretty one, dealing with proud accomplishments 
as well as with corporate greed and exploitation 
and ruthless disregard for lives. 

Prior to World War I Germany was the leading 
producer in the world in organic dyestuffs, phar- 
maceuticals, and synthetic chemicals. In order to 
control competition, some of the largest German 
chemical companies formed a trust, which in 1925 
became the Interessengemeinschaft Farbenindustrie, 
commonly known as I. G. Farben. These trust 
companies could look back upon an impressive list 
of achievements and Nobel prizes. From their test 
tubes had come Salvarsan, sulfa drugs, aspirin, 
novocaine, and ammonia, without which the coun- 
try could not have continued the war effort beyond 
1915. 

Joseph Borkin focuses on 1. G. Farben’s role 
within the German economy: its partnership with 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, its part in World War 
II, and its trial at Nuremberg. The Farben part- 
nership with Standard Oil committed both sides to 
an open exchange of information, but, under or- 
ders from the German government not to divulge 
any technical know-how, I. G. Farben officials 
succeeded in getting the better of their American 
counterparts. Driven by greed for profits and’ ex- 
pecting a monopoly position in the United States, 
Standard Oil failed to comprehend the political 
situation, was naive in its trust of I. G. Farben 
negotiators, and actively discouraged other Ameri- 
can companies from conducting research and de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber. In Germany the 
synthesis of both rubber and fuel was a vast suc- 
cess, enabling German tanks to roll and planes to 
fly until Allied bombers put an end to production 


in 1944. 
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With the benefit of hindsight, Borkin judges the 
conduct of Standard Oil too harshly. Granted, 
Standard Oil’s officials were too intent on carrying 
on business as usual, but they were not truly crimi- 
nals. The author is equally tendentious in his dis- 
cussion of the phenomenal success of I. G. Far- 
ben’s successor companies after 1945. He is 
indignant that Bayer, BASF, and Hoechst individ- 
ually are now even more powerful than I. G. Far- 
ben. Borkin is on much safer ground when he 
condemns the astonishingly light sentences given 
to I. G. Farben officials at Nuremberg in 1948. For 
here was indeed the record of much crime and 
amazingly little punishment. Charged with ex- 
ploitation and plunder of occupied territories and 
slavery and mass murder at I. G. Farben’s 
Auschwitz plant, not a single convicted individual 
remained in prison after 1951. By that time, the 
Cold War was in full swing, and fear of commu- 
nism was greater than revulsion at I. G. Farben’s 
responsibility for atrocities. 

Borkin’s book is a fascinating account and indis- 
pensable reading for any student of European his- 
tory, scholar and nonspecialist alike. i 

PETER W. BECKER 
University of South Carolina 


EGBERT KRISPYN. Anti-Nazt Writers in Exile. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 200. 
$12.00. 


Egbert Krispyn, a professor of Germar. at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has written a broad overview of 
his topic that he hopes ‘‘may serve as a useful 
frame of reference” for more specific studies by 
others and admits his book claims “‘no original 
contribution to scholarship” except in the under- 
lying “interpretive synthesis” (p. xii). While one 
can readily agree with the latter contention, al- 
though the synthesis seems fairly well aidden, one- 
may doubt the usefulness of the book as intended. 
It is basically a string of stories about selected 
individuals among the exiled German writers. 

Indeed, the brevity of the book is a serious prob- 
lem not only because of the aspects neglected but 
also because of the matters Krispyn does cover. 
There is a serious imbalance in a short work on 
this subject which devotes so much space to 
“writers” such as Otto von Habsburg and Otto 
Strasser, contains yet another account of Nazi 
Germany’s expansion between 1933 and 1939 (an 
entire chapter here), and presents a further chap- 
ter on those writers who remained in Germany 
during the fascist period. This is a major short- 
coming. 

The list of deficiencies is long; to mention a few 
of the more important will have to suffice. There is 
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no mention of the controversial, Brecht-Lukacs 
traditionalist-modernist polemic carried out in the 
exile press. Indeed, Krispyn does not seem to have 
used Brecht’s Arbeitsjournal, which is surely 2 fun- 
damental source on the subject of exiled German 
writers. Thomas Mann’s Tagebücher 1933-34 
evidently appeared too late for consideration. 
Krispyn devotes far too little space to those writers 
who emigrated to the Soviet Union (only three 
paragraphs). A writer as important as Walter Ben- 
jamin is mentioned only once as a suicide, a tragic 
fate shared by far too many exiles. In terms of style 
there are some glaring vulgarities such as “he had 
seen nothing yet” (p. 7), Stalin as the “Russian 
strong man” (p. 55), “galloping alcoholism” (p. 
78), and so on. These phrases are particularly 
noticeable in a volume devoted to writers and writ- 
ing. Krispyn’s historical judgment is also occasion- 
ally faulty as when he mentions FDR “bringing 
America into the war against strong isolationist 
currents” (p. 145). One wonders what effect Pearl 
Harbor or Hitler’s declaration of war had on the 
United States entry into the war. 

There are a number of positive points about 
Krispyn’s book: it is good to see considerable 
space given to a neglected writer such as Gustav 
Regler, and Krispyn’s evaluation of the value and 
effectiveness of exile writing is judicious as a whole 
while almost totally negative. Still, the deficiencies 
outweigh the positive aspects. 

As an introduction to the subject for the uni- 
nitiated this book has serious shortcomings and 
offers little or nothing to the specialist. 

BREWSTER S. CHAMBERLIN 
Institut für Zeitgeschichte, 
Munich 


DANIEL J. NELSON. Wartime Origins of the Berlin Di- 
lemma. University: University of Alabama Press. 
1978. Pp. viii, 219. $11.95. 


The international political phenomenon of Berlin 
continues to hold the fascination of scholars of 
history and politics. The present volume, the first 
book-length study exclusively on inter-Allied war- 
time planning on Berlin, asks once more the ques- 
tion: How could it happen? How did the West 
allow a settlement'in Berlin that was destined to 
lead to the later Berlin crises over access and the 
split of the city? In addition, the author seeks to 
derive insights about the problems of wartime di- 
plomacy in our time. 

In the main the book is an analysis and evalua- 
tion of the work of the European Advisory Com- 
mission (EAC), the London ambassadorial confer- 
ence that hammered out the zonal agreements for 
Germany and Austria between January 1944 and 
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August 1945. Following closely the arguments of 
the U.S. EAC representative, Ambassador John G. 
Winant, and his advisors Philip E. Mosely and 
George F. Kennan, Daniel J. Nelson does not 
blame the EAC directly for the shortcomings of the 
Berlin agreements but rather the inflexibility of the 
Soviet delegate and, most importantly, the interde- 
partmental conflicts in the U.S. Government that 
left the U.S. negotiator often without instructions. 
On the basis of the best evidence available to the 
author—the State Department’s EAC files, the 
Winant Papers, and Kennan and Mosely memoirs 
and interviews—he concludes that within the U.S. 
government it was primarily the obstinacy of the 
War Department’s Civil Affairs Division and ulti- 
mately FDR’s unwillingness to set down clear pol- 
icy lines on postwar Germany that frustrated the 
work of the EAC. His final verdict on the EAC 
itself is nothing short of enthusiastic praise: “the 
EAC was certainly one of the most useful and most 
extraordinary bodies in the history of allied war- 
time diplomacy” (p. 170). 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of the docu- 
mentary evidence, especially that of the War De- 
partment, is too slim for such sweeping praise. Yet 
currently available evidence suggests that Nelson’s 
overall assignment of blame is sound. The dis- 
comfort one feels in reading the author’s assess- 
ment of U.S. policy is rather that it is completely 
out of touch with the significant revisions and con- 
tributions of the last ten years or so on U.S. foreign 
policy at the end of the war and on U.S. occupa- 
tion. The last significant bibliographical entry 
dates from 1968, and the most recent book with 
which Nelson interacts is Jean Edward Smith’s 
Cold War study, The Defense of Berlin (1963). Ap- 
parently, this is not entirely the author’s fault, who 
did the last touch-ups of the book in 1972 (preface 
and brief commentary relating the work of the 
EAC to the 1971 Quadripartite Agreement). 
Rather, the book is an example of a most unfortu- 
nate delay in publication that will reduce its im- 
pact on the ongoing debate on U.S. policy and the 
Berlin problem. 

DIETHELM PROWE 
Carleton College 


JORGEN BÜCKING. Michael Gaismair, Reformer—So- 
zialrebell—Revolutionér: Seine Rolle sim Tiroler 
“Bauernkrieg” (1525/32). (Spätmittelalter und 
Frühe Neuzeit: Tübinger Beiträge zur Geschichts- 
forschung, number 5.) Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta. 
1978. Pp. 190. DM 54. 


WALTER KLAASSEN. Michael Gaismair: Revolutionary 
and Reformer. (Studies in Medieval and Reforma- 
tion Thought, number 23.) Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
1978. Pp. x, 156. 
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Michael Gaismair, secretary to the Bishop of Bri- 
xen in the Tyrol, emerged into history in 1525-26 
as one of the most outstanding and radical leaders 
in the so-called Peasant Wars, which included 
many town dwellers, among them Gaismair him- 
self. His Landesordnung of 1526, despite some paral- 
lels with “utopian” documents from South Ger- 
many, really is unique. At first willing to 
compromise with his ecclesiastical and secular 
rulers, Gaismair became a dedicated revolutionary 
after witnessing Archduke Ferdinand’s duplicity 
in dealing with the peasants and with himself (he 
had been elected as the peasants’ leader in May 
1525). Outlawed, he fed to Zurich and Venice, 
where he sought aid in destroying Habsburg 
power until his assassination in 1532. Damned by 
contemporaries, Gaismair has found sympathetic 
biographers only in the last century and a half. 
The fullest and best study until now has been Josef 
Macek’s Der Tiroler Bauernkrieg und Michael Gais- 
mair (1965), which provides the springboard for 
both the studies under review. 

Jürgen Biicking of Tübingen University was al- 
ready the author of three books and twenty-three 
articles before his untimely death in 1975 at the age 
of thirty-five. The editors of Spatmittelalter und Frithe 
Neuzeit have prepared this volume from a com- 
pleted manuscript, with impressive results. Buék- 
ing’s claim that he differs only partially from Ma- 
cek, although true, is perhaps too modest, for 
Biicking meets Macek’s Marxist interpretation on 
its own grounds by carefully analyzing the eco- 
nomic and social conditions in Brixen and Tyrol 
after 1500 in order to refute the frithbiirgerliche Revo- 
lution theses concerning that region and Gaismair. 
This analysis consumes the first third of the book 
and tends at times to become an end in itself, since 
it is not always adequately tied to Gaismair’s life. 

The’ second, biographical chapter establishes 
Gaismair’s career from 1525 to 1532 with great 
accuracy, occasionally correcting Macek. In par- 
ticular, Biicking documents Gaismair’s evolution 
from mediator and moderate in May-July 1525 to 
radical revolutionary after September 1525. In part 
the thesis of change rests upon the assertion (p. 63) 
that a long-known document of May 1525 really is 


. a “first constitution” (Landesordnung) presented by 


Gaismair to the revolutionaries after they had 
elected him their leader. However interesting, the 
argument requires more support than it receives. 
here. If true, it would add significantly to the tiny ` 
inventory—about ten to twelve pages—of Gais- 
mair’s extant writings. 

Chapter three explains Gaismair’s treatment by 
historians through four hundred years in terms of 
the writers’ political affinities and sets the back- 
ground for Biicking’s own interpretation of Gais- 
mair as a basically religious personality. The brief 
fourth chapter (eight pages) places Gaismair’s 
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thought in a broader context and leans heavily 
upon Max Weber for its theoretical structure. 
Biicking contends that the revolutionary, escha- 
tological program in the Landesordnung of 1526 res- 
ted upon Gaismair’s belief that religicn must re- 
deem the lower layers of society and rescue them 
from the sins of the upper estates (p. 135). 

A series of seven excursuses completes the book. 
These include carefully edited texts of what Bück- 
ing calls the “first”? Landesordnung of 1525 and the 
better known one of 1526; wage and price struc- 
tures in the Tyrol, 1500-60; and a useful table of 
events in 1525-26 relating to South Germany, the 
Tyrol, and Gaismair. The editors have provided 
an extensive bibliography of works cited, but no 
index. 

Walter Klaassen’s study is in some respects 
more superficial, but his analysis of Gaismair’s 
religious sources and ideas surpasses that in Bück- 
ing. Klaassen sets himself more limited goals: to 
fill the lacuna of materials on Gaismair in English; 
to portray the reformer as a man of his time, not a 
modern secularist as Macek often does; and to 
correct Macek’s facts as necessary. One might ar- 
gue that Klaassen opposes Macek’s Marxist view 
with an equally one-sided religious interpretation, 
but without Weber’s famous disclaimer. At any 
rate, he presents the details of Gaismair’s career in 
chapter one and then turns to examine closely his 
religious and social views. He agrees that Gaismair 
developed into a revolutionary after the initial re- 
volt and argues even more strongly than Biicking 
that he cannot be labeled an Anabaptist. The 
great strength of this book springs from precise 
and competent comparisons of Gaismair with Lu- 
ther, Zwingli, and the Anabaptists—comparisons 
that lead to the conclusion that Gaismair was a 
loner, like Sebastian Franck, Michael Servetus, 
and Thomas Miintzer, “all of whom developed 
religiosocial syntheses of their own and who there- 
fare joined no group” (p. 122). The man remains 
elusive, yet significant. 

In two appendixes, Klaassen provides excellent 
translations of the Landesordnung of 1526 (in- 
comparably better than that in Schapiro’s Social 
Reform and the Reformation {1970]) and three impor- 
tant letters; he also gives a sketchy hisamographi 
cal survey. l 

In sum, both these studies respond to Macek’ s 
masterly treatment and both add to our knowledge 
‘of Gaismair through independent research in ar- 
chives and published works. Each uses a historio- 
graphical angle different from that of Macek to 
achieve a new interpretation. They agree in seeing 
Gaismair as a man of his own time and in stressing 
his religious thought as the decisive element in his 
social activism. Biicking dredges deeper, using a 
more sophisticated theoretical structure, while 
Klaassen supplies an excellent critique of Gais- 
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mair’s religious thought in relation to his own age 
and to the Old Testament. These books should, 
ideally, be read together, though either will stand 
alone. For those who read German, choose Btick- 
ing; but for those who do not, Klaassen is solid and 
useful. 

PHILIP L. KINTNER 

Grinnell College 


WILLIAM A. JENKS. Francis Joseph and the Italians, 
1849-1859. Charlottesville: University Press of Vir- 
ginia. 1978. Pp. 206. $12.95. 


William A. Jenks has presented a tightly written 
account of the young Emperor Franz Joseph’s pol- 
icies toward Italy during the decade from the revo- 
lutions of 1848-49 to the war of 1859. The study is 
based on the published volumes of diplomatic cor- 
respondence between the Italian states of that pe- 
riod and Austria, France, and Great Britain. In 
addition, the author has consulted unpublished 
material in the archives of Vienna, Paris, Rome, 
and Turin and has also drawn upon a number of 
secondary sources. 

Jenks begins his diplomatic history with com- 
ments on the Austrian presence in Italy from 1815 
to the outbreak of the 1848 revolutions. Plunging 
into the complications of the revolutionary bien- 
nium, he next seeks to analyze the relationship 
between Prince Felix zu Schwarzenberg (the new 
Emperor Franz Joseph’s chief minister in Vienna) 
and Massimo d’Azeglio (the new chief minister of 
King Victor Emmanuel II in Sardinia-Piedmont). 
Schwarzenberg’s premature death in 1852 brought 
an end to the possibility of a more conciliatory 
Austrian policy. Thenceforth, the young emperor 
assumed a more forceful and uncompromising 
stance toward the Italian problem. 

Ina section dealing with Austrian policies in the 
Kingdom of Lombardy-Venetia and in Trieste af- 
ter 1849, Jenks observes that the Mazzinian upris- 
ing in Milan on February 6, 1853, was no real 
threat; nevertheless, the embarrassed Field Mar- 
shal Josef Radetzky and the immature Franz Jo- 
seph reacted excessively to it, sequestering the 
property of Lombard émigrés. As a result, Austria 
came to be condemned as a bully and tyrant, not 
just by the Italians but also by the British and 
French. Meanwhile, the conditions of the Habs- 
burg Empire’s satellite states—Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany, the Papal States, and the Two Sicilies— 
added nothing positive to Austria’s image during 
those years. 

Jenks devotes a chapter to the growing enmity 
between Count Karl Ferdinand Buol-Schauen- 
stein (Schwarzenberg’s successor) and Count Cam- 
illo Benso di Cavour (D’Azeglio’s successor) from 
1852 through the Crimean War. The complications 
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of the latter conflict deprived Austria of reliable 
friends in the chancelleries of the great powers. 
The Congress of Paris of 1856 produced criticisms 
of the Habsburg Empire for its poor judgment in 
Lombardy-Venetia and for its apparent collusion 
with the Papal and Neapolitan governments. 
Young Franz Joseph realized thereafter that he 
had to risk his life by making a progress through 
his Italian lands and forced his brother, the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, to take charge of civil affairs in 
Milan. Despite the Archduke’s constructive ideas 
for more lenient government in Lombardy-Ve- 
netia, Maximilian obtained no support either from 
his Italian subjects or from his own superiors in 
Vienna. Franz Joseph sided with his obdurate 
minister, Buol, in completely misreading the dip- 
lomatic situation in Europe on the eve of the show- 
down with Cavour’s Sardinia-Piedmont and Na- 
poleon IPs France. In that crisis, Austria received 
no support at all from Prussia, Tuscany, Modena, 
or Parma. The author’s conclusion, therefore, is 
that Franz Joseph must bear the blame for the loss 
of Lombardy and the collapse of Austrian prestige 
in Italy in 1859-60. 
` Jenks’s monograph provides a conveniently 
structured and apparently reliable summary of 
Austrian policies toward the Italian states in the 
decade 1849-59. It is regrettable, however, that the 
author did not make a greater effort to explain the 
broader context for some of the diplomatic moves 
of the period. He tends to assume too much prior 
knowledge of the Risorgimento on the part of his 
readers. Jenks also could have devoted more atten- 
tion to his literary style, which is often choppy and 
archaic. Although Jenks’s principal aim is to eluci- 
date Austrian policies toward Italy, the reader 
cannot help but wish that he had also given more 
attention to the policies of Cavour and of certain 
other Italian statesmen in this decade. Inclusion of 
a map would also have been helpful. It is also not 
clear whether it is Jenks or Field Marshal 
Radetzky who is responsible for the mixed meta- 
phor about a “sword of Demosthenes” hanging 
over the heads of the Austrians in Italy (p. 48). 
CHARLES F. DELZELL 
Vanderbilt University 


MAX E. RIEDLSPERGER. The Lingering Shadow of Naz- 
ism: The Austrian Independent Party Movement since 
1945. (East European Monographs, number 42.) 
Boulder, Colo.: East European Quarterly; distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press, New York. 
1978. Pp. xi, 214. $14.00, 


The publication of a book in English on the rise of 
the Verband der Unabhaengigen in 1949, its dis- 
solution, and its transformation from a largely 
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anti-establishment party in 1955 to a more homog- 
eneous nationalist party, the Freiheitliche Partei 
Oesterreichs, fills a real need. Max E. Riedlsperger 
successfully summarizes the background of this 
“third force” in Austria and then shows with con- 
siderable skill the two main convergent reasons for 
the formation of the VdU, namely, to provide a 
haven for politically orphaned ex-Nazis and to 
supply an organized protest against the disadvan- 
tages of the Socialist-Conservative monopoly and 
“stranglehold” on Austrian democracy after 1945. 
The author explains the link between the de-Nazi- 
fication process and the early popularity of the 
VdU and clarifies the role that this fourth party 
(after the SPOe, the OeVP, and the KPOe) hoped 
to play, as well as the role it was actually forced to 
play, in parliament. The author shows the internal 
contradictions between “‘liberal” and “national” 
groups within the party, contradictions that con- 
tributed to its demise in favor of a more outspoken 
nationalist successor, which, however, had to 
“buy” a degree of homogeneity at the steep price 
of pclitical isolation and the stigma of neo-Nazism, 
and which has to eke out a political living in the 
present decade of continued prosperity, absence of 
the “Red-Black Proporz,” and a vanishing memory 
of political exclusion for ex-Nazis. 

These phenomena are admittedly difficult to de- 
scribe to an audience not acquainted with the 
details of Austrian political developments since 
World War II. Readers who are familiar with the 
“trust-busting”’ efforts of the VdU and the FPOe, 
on the other hand, will find little in the book that is 
new to them. Riedlsperger, on the whole, writes an 
objective history of the Independent Party Move- 
ment, using personal interviews, newspaper arti- 
cles, parliamentary speeches, and secondary 
sources. His voting tables are very helpful. 

What is somewhat disturbing is the poor proof- 
reading job done on the manuscript. There are a 
number of typographical mistakes and mis- 
spellings (‘‘forceably,” p. 17; ‘‘Piefka,” p. 28; 
“‘direly,” p. 76; ‘‘Kirshschlaeger,” p. 167; and a 
number of others). These uncorrected errors in 
orthography may be overlooked, one and all; but 
when one reads literally dozens of times the name 
of Leopold Figl as “‘Figil,” one wonders whether 
the author bothered to read his own manuscript 
with much care. 

A more serious matter than mechanical errors is 
the statement that Karl Renner emerged “from 
the ruins of a second lost war” (p. 17). Lost war? It 
would seem that World War II was “lost” only in 
tiie eyes of those who sympathized with the Nazis; 
in fact, the war was won for all Austrian patriots. 
It is hoped that this is not a Freudian slip on the 
part of the author. Moreover, misleading sentences 
like “the possibility in 1949 (sic!) of forging these 
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(diverse) elements into one political party was de- 
stroyed by the reduction of the severity of the 
National Socialist Law, by the end of occupation 
and above all by increasing prosperity” (p. 61), or 
anomalies like Alimark for Altreich (p. 28) can only 
detract from the respect the reader desires to mus- 
ter for this otherwise important and interesting 
book. 

ROBERT SCHWARZ 

Florida Atlantic University 


ERICH GRUNER. Die Parteien in der Schweiz. (Helvetia 
Politica: Schriften des Forschungszentrums ftir 
schweizerische Politik an der Universitat Bern. Se- 
ries B, number 4.) 2d. ed. rev. Bern: Francke Ver- 


lag. 1977. Pp. 351. 34.00FR. 


Erich Gruner’s book is a detailed, analytical study 
of the political parties in Switzerland. The histori- 
cal part makes up not quite half of the text. The 
other half is given to general remarks about prob- 
lems of methodology and approaches to the scien- 
tific study of parties in general, to the description 
of the internal’ life of the parties in Switzerland, 
and to an account of the changes in their function 
and role since the publication of the first edition in 
1969. 

Gruner is eminently qualified for his task. As 
founder and director of the research center for 
Swiss politics at the University of Bern he has done 
yeoman service through the years in building up 
the documentation needed for the scientific study 
of the Swiss parties in particular and contempo- 
rary politics in Switzerland in general. He is 
widely recognized an authority in this field, a fact 
that is reflected in his observation tha: the parties 
opened their archives to him and made materials 
available that they had kept secret as recently as a 
decade ago when he was working on the first edi- 
tion of this book. 

Gruner’s is a pioneer study in the breadth with 
which it covers the spectrum of political party life 
in Switzerland. He points out the cifficulties of 
such an undertaking, among them the fact that 
most national parties are not centrally adminis- 
tered entities but umbrella organizations for can- 
tonal parties that have their own histories, organi- 
zational peculiarities, and successes end failures. 

In most cantons the competing parties are close 
enough to each other to cooperate in governments 
made up of elected representatives from among 
them. This is also the case at the federal level. The 
highest executive of the land, the Swiss Federal 
Council (Bundesrat), is made up according to a 
“magic formula” of two Liberals, two Christian 
Democrats, one member of the People’s Party, and 
two Social Democrats. All four parties represented 
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thus are governmental parties; but at the same 
time each retains to some degree an opposition 
character. 

This was not always the case. For decades the 
Freisinn in its liberal, radical, and democratic col- 
orings dominated Swiss politics. It made room 
only slowly to others, first to the Catholic Con- 
servatives, then in 1929 to the Peasants Party, and, 


. finally in 1943 and 1959, to the Social Democrats. 


Gruner describes the historical development of 
each of these as well as of the other, smaller parties 
that do not form part of the Federal Council. 
Whenever possible he abbreviates the enormous 
variety and multiplicity of facts into general- 
izations. He finds, among many other interesting 
things, that citizen participation in party affairs is 
less democratic than in matters of local, cantonal, 
or federal concern, since members have few means 
to influence party decisions. He points out the 
dangers created by the death of good party news- 
papers. 

Since the late 1960s party activities in Switzer- 
land have become livelier again than they had 
been for several decades. New parties have come 
into’existence, and old class and economic parties 
have remodeled themselves into people’s parties. 
Efforts are made to enlarge memberships and give 
members a chance for greater participation. 

Gruner’s sympathies are clearly with the politi- 
cal parties rather than with their influential com- 
petitors, the lobbying groups of numerous special 
interest organizations. He thinks that parties 
should be anchored in the federal constitution and 
should be financially supported by the federal gov- 
ernment. This would provide a chance to bridge 
the growing gap between citizens and state and 
would give the parties the weight due to their 
responsibilities and function as tools for the politi- 
cal well-being of the country. : 

: É HEINZ K. MEIER 

Old Dominion University 


GIUSEPPE DE CESARE. La formazione dello Stalo unitario 
(1860-1871). (Valori politici, number 21.) Milan: 
Giuffrè. 1978. Pp. 367. L. 9,000. 


“Piedmontization,” Italy’s administrative unifica- 
tion process of the 1860s, is what this book is about. 
Despite the dates in the title, however, the cov- 
erage goes only to 1865, thus stopping before the 
acquisition of Venetia and Rome and their incor- 
poration into the national fabric. What is lacking 
in the promised span of time is more than made up 
for in detail. Even so, this book is not a finished 
product. 

Beginning with the fundamental issue of region- 
alism, debated and first defeated even before Ca- 
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vour’s death, Giuseppe de Cesare takes up‘in ex- 
haustive completeness the tale of every admin- 
istrative proposal made in the Italian parlia- 
ment until 1865 and the provincial and communal 
law of that year. From massive research he gives 
copious information on the debates about extend- 
ing throughout the peninsula the judicial system, 
schools, taxes, and prefects of the Piedmontese 
government. Almost an endless procession of dep- 
uties and senators is quoted in every moment and 
nuance. Finally, with the debate over the transfer 
of the capital from Turin to Florence, one fears it 
may become a brick-by-brick process. Had the 
story been carried through to making Rome the 
capital, there might have been no readers for it in 
this version. 

Reporting every comment and caveat does re- 
veal something, although one wonders if such was 
De Cesare’s intention. He does nothing to mask 
the administrative delays created by the Italian 
ruling class through its crass, smug, and pompous 
maneuvering. In the judgment of that group, there 
had been no Italian social revolution, and they had 
no desire that one should occur through any quirk 
that might creep into the new administrative struc- 
ture. Their suave and sophisticated professions of 
liberalism did little to hide their basic fear of lib- 
erty and, most of all, their cynical suspicions of 
each other. Centralized government was little 
more than a guaranteed way of keeping close 
watch on each other, no matter the high-flown 
ideological justification given for it. If these men 
had shown the capacity for political wisdom that 
they professed, they might not have botched the 
final product. The result was a warping and 
wounding of the lives of citizens of the new nation. 
How much of it was the fault of Piedmontization 
and how much it was simply “malformation of the 
unitary state” by its founders is not clear. And that 
is where this book fails worst, even though it im- 
plicitly accepts the importance of men as much as 
issues. 
` Despite these shortcomings, scholars of Euro- 
pean administrative history and development can- 
not ignore a work such as this, even if its structure 
makes it almost unreadable. The subject is still 
quite timely, as is recalled by the bitter battle of 
less than a decade ago when administrative re- 
gions were at last instituted in Italy. Twenty years 
overdue by the terms of the republican constitu- 
tion, they nevertheless came over the emotionally 
alarmist opposition of the “enlightened” heirs of 
this earlier generation. It is a pity, then, that the 
background of the story is not clearly and com- 
pletely told here. 

Without chapters, the only divisions in this book 
are three so-called parts, each uneven and without 
so much as a paragraph heading, on one occasion 
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for 180 pages. There is no index of names, no 
bibliography, no introduction. Only a perfunctory, 
anticlimactic little conclusion gives any hint of the 
author’s interpretations. What happened to pro- 
duce this is impossible to say. Both this press and 
this author have previously distinguished them- 
selves with excellent works in this field. To give 
such a topic the cavalier treatment found in this 
instance is unforgivable. Still the volume is worth 
some serious digging, but those who undertake the 
labor are urged to see first De Cesare’s masterful 
L’crdinamento comunale e provinciale and Roberto Ruf- 
filli’s La questione regionale, both covering the years Ţ 
1862-1942. . 

BENJAMIN F. BROWN 

University of Kansas 


PETER F. SUGAR. Southeastern Europe under Ottoman 
Rule, 1354-1804. (A History of East Central Eu- 
rope, volume 5.) Seattle: University of Washington 
Press. 1977. Pp. xviii, 365. $16.95. 


This book is the only one, in a series of eleven 
volumes covering the history of East Central Eu-’ 


‘rope, dedicated to the millenary Turkish and Otto- 


man presence in the area. The twelve chapters of 
the book, excluding conclusions, are: divided into 
five parts that reflect the author’s approach and 
handling of this exceptionally complex topic. The 


. first part deals with the basic history and organiza- 


tion of the Ottoman state; the second is dedicated 
to the study of urban and rural life and taxation in 
the Balkans, that is, in the “core” areas of the 
Ottoman domains in Europe; the third covers the 
history of the tributary states; the fourth strives to 
analyze the socioeconomic factors causing the dis- 
integration of Ottoman-Balkan society; and the 
fifth is a short essay on cultural life related only 
partially to the main theme. The conclusion, 
which is in fact a new chapter somewhat different 
in approach and emphasis from the rest, is fol- 
lowed by a lengthy and, at times, laudatory biblio- 
graphical essay, useful tables of sultans, vezirs, 
emperors, kings, princes, and so forth, and several 
glossaries. _ : 
In its conceptual design this is a pioneering 
study. Different from many other works on East 
Europe, especially on the Balkans, it takes into 
account the lasting impact of the economic, social, 
and political forces generated by the long Ottoman 
rule in the area and strives to make some use of the 
vital Turkish sources long ignored by most Bal- 


+ kanists. Moreover, Peter F. Sugar gives excellent 


treatment, within the same conceptual framework, 
to the history of Transylvania, the social transfor- 
mation of the Hungarian plains, and the Porte’s 
relations with the Habsburgs and the Poles. 
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Nevertheless, the inherent methodological and 
conceptual difficulties involved in the study of a 
complex medieval Muslim state such as the Otto- 
man Empire, which ruled diverse religious, ethnic, 
and social groups in an area stretching from the 
Adriatic to the Indian Ocean, unavoidably are 
reflected in Sugar’s work. The fact that the subject 
is treated both chronologically and topically in 
chapters written apparently at great intervals of 
` time reflecting the author’s new knowledge and 

insight into the problem undermines the sequence 

and the cohesion of analysis. The use of sources, 
mostly written, is rather uneven. 

Sugar makes a decided effort to look at the Otto- 
man system as a whole and to use Turkish sources, 
but he ends not only ignoring the work of many 
Turkish scholars as well as publications dealing 
with East Europe (such as Güney Doğu Avrupa Áras- 
lirmalari Dergisi (1971/2]) but also relying mostly 
on the work of a few Balkan scholars, some of 
whom are unduly overrated. Consequently, al- 
though Sugar is critical of the Balkanists’ old eth- 
nocentric view of history and of their implicit use 
of the conflict model, that is, of the idea of a 
continuous struggle between a ‘‘national-in- 
digenous-Christian” group and an “alien-ex- 
ploiter-Muslim (Turkish)” group as the dynamics 
of the entire sociopolitical system, ae somehow 
manages to incorporate it in his analysis. More- 
over, the tendency of Balkan historians to equate 
the local variations of Ottoman institutions and 
administrative practices with the system as a 
whole and to regard local events as representing 
universal trends seem to be accepted at face value. 

. Thus, the Christian Aajducs, whose sporadic exis- 
tence was confined to mountainous areas and who 
had a counterpart among Muslims, become the 
symbols of the Balkan national resistance; the yam- 
aks, the apprentice Janissaries, are transformed 
into petty merchants (p. 242); the celeps or cattle 
dealers found chiefly in Bulgaria become mer- 
chants active in the entire realm; and so forth. 

Incidentally, the Ottoman administration took a 

census every thirty, not every ten, years and that 

until about the end of the sixteenth century. 

I also have some reservations about some of 
Sugar’s views concerning the nature of the Otto- 
man system as a whole. He believes, for instance, 
that the key feature of the Ottoman state was its 
assumption of divine protection, a rather common 
claim among medieval states. Actually, the Otto- 
man state came to regard adalet (justice), a concept 
derived from a variety of medieval Muslim sources 
and practical necessities, as its fundamental prin-, 
ciple of government and tried to shape its socioeco- 
nomic system, political organization, and philoso- 
phy accordingly. Again different from Sugar, who 
regards the akhis (mystical fraternities of guilds- 
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men) as the most important social group in the 
early Ottoman state, I would place the onus on the 
ug-beys, the lords of the marches. These latter be- 
came de facto rulers in the Balkans, challenged the 
authority of the sultan’s central government, and 
precipitated early in the fifteenth century a social 
and political crisis that profoundly transformed 
the system as a whole. The dervishes, popular 
preachers who had a more vital role in the coloni- 
zation of the Balkans than in creating an eclectic 
folk-Islam palatable to non-Muslims, as claimed 
by Sugar, acted with the permission and under the 
protection of the uç-beys. 

As far as the downfall of the Ottoman system is 
concerned,.Sugar, following the views of some Bal- 
kan scholars unfamiliar with the intricacies of the 
Ottoman land system, believes that the transfor- 
mation of the miri (state) lands into giffiks or private 
estates caused the Ottoman state’s disintegration 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Ac- 
tually since the title, rakkaba, of such lands was 
registered in perpetuity as a state property, the 
government could claim them back whenever it 
mustered enough power to do so. It is true that 
during the second half of the eighteenth century 
much of this land passed into the hands of the 
notables or ayans, but early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the government not only liquidated the lead- 
ing ayans but also confiscated much of their hold- 
ings and eventually introduced a new land code in 
1858 that reasserted the government title to miri 
lands and created a new, far-reaching relationship 
between the land and its cultivators. I would say 
that the weakness of the Ottoman system resulted 
from its inability to reconcile its medieval, elitist 
political and social philosophy and organization 
and its statist concepts of property with the multi- 
sided, functional, interest-oriented demands of a 
nascent capitalist order stemming from the Euro- 
pean economic and political domination of the 
Ottoman state. This produced a new pattern of 
socioeconomic organization and a series of con- 
flicts based on religious and ethnic alignments. 
Eventually in the nineteenth century the Chris- 
tians, benefiting from certain economic advantages 
and backed by Europe, became the representa- 
tives, as well as the beneficiaries, of a primitive, 
colonial type of capitalism developed in the Otto- 
man state. In studying the status of the non-Mus- 
lims Sugar relies on the late H. A. R. Gibb’s view 
that they were treated as immi (Dhimmi), as was 
the case in the classical Arab states. Actually, in 
the Ottoman state social status, as different from 
legal status, was determined not so much by reli- 
gion as by an individual’s association with the 
government, which in turn determined the sub- 
ject’s tax status, income, social position, and pres- 
tige. Consequently, the knez and other primkitran 
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(primates), that is Christian communal leaders, 
were exempt from taxes because of services ren- 
dered to the state in the administration of the local 
community and in the collection of tithes and 
taxes; therefore, they had a social position superior 
to the Muslim raya or peasantry. I believe that in 
studying the everyday cultural and social life of the 
non-Muslim population, Sugar should have placed 
additional emphasis on their basic organizational 
units: the millet at the national level and the com- 
munal organization at the local level. 

There are many other points in Sugar’s treat- 
ment of Southeastern Europe during the Ottoman 
era, including the profound cultural impact of the 
latter, which, in my estimation, need further elab- 
oration, correction, and balance. Yet all these, and 
much of what I have written here, are matters of 
emphasis, interpretation, and opinion. In essence, 
this is a useful, thought-provoking book that I 
recommend highly. It is, in fact, an excellent foun- 
dation for developing new approaches and for giv- 
ing a new impetus and direction to the study of 
Southeastern Europe. : 

KEMAL H. KARPAT 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


GERASIMOS AUGUSTINOS. Consciousness and History: 
Nationalist Critics af Greek Society, 1897-1914. (East 
European Monographs, number 32.) Boulder, 
Colo.: East European Quarterly; distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1977. Pp. v, 
182. $13.50. 


Greece’s defeat in the Greco-Turkish War of 1897 
ushered in a decade of intense pessimism, political 
instability, and socioeconomic tension that precip- 
itated a conscious critique and re-evaluation of 
Greece’s culture as perceived through its dominant 
ideology, the Megali Idea. Broadly conceived, the 
Megali Idea represented a syncretization of 
Greece’s classical and Byzantine traditions with 
the Greek people’s sense of cultural superiority 
over their neighbors. It was a formulation of a 
historical consciousness and a national identity 
based upon a historical continuum tangibly ex- 
pressed in the belief in Hellenism’s mission to 
regenerate the East—a mission that entailed a pol- 
icy of irredentist expansion in territories still under 
Ottoman rule. The Megali Idea came to be looked 
upon as a panacea for the nation’s socioeconomic 
and political ills, and its failure at the turn of the 
century proved to be traumatic for an intelligentsia 
nurtured in such an ideological context. 

In this study Gerasimos Augustinos examines, 
through the works of Kostes Palamas, Perikles 
Giannopoulos, and Ion Dragoumis, the spiritual 
crisis, the psychological strain, and the intellectual 
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incoherence that followed the defeat of 1897. Their 
conscious critique of Greek society was motivated 
by and aimed at a definition of their nation’s cul- 
tural identity through a re-examination of 
Greece’s historical past as a source of their na- 
tion’s self-image. In an effort to depart from the 
traditional approaches to nationalism that empha- 
size either its ideological aspects or its actualiza- 
tion as a movement, the author attempts to stress 
an often neglected but “a persistent concern, that 
of national identity, and those who seek to define 
and shape it” (p. 2). Although Augustinos has 
found attractive Anthony D. Smith’s analysis of 
ethnic nationalism, he has not taken full advantage 
of Smith’s typologies, which associate the emer- 
gence of nationalism with the pressures for mod- 
ernization. Not that the author does not stress 
adequately the crisis that usually follows an en- 
counter between traditional cultures and the secu- 
lar world of the West; rather, the problem lies in 
his exclusive dependence upon the intellectual 
sources of nationalism. Hence, he fails to tran- 
scend the realm of ideology as a precondition to a 
multidimensional analysis of the internal con- 
tradictions immanent in the relationship between 
modernization and resistance to Western cultural 
and economic penetration. It seems that Greek 
nationalism underwent a qualitative transforma- 
tion at the turn of the century that was motivated 
not only by the question of national identity, but, 
above all, by the failure of the Greek state and 
Greek society to withstand successfully and to re- 
spond creatively to the pressures of modernization. 
Thus, while the leading nationalist critics of Greek 
society were philosophically nurtured within the 
framework of the West’s contemporary neo- 
romantic, antirationalist currents, they sought 
their salvation in archaic cultural forms of their 
nation’s past. 

These observations are not meant to detract 
from the value of this book, which is an important 
contribution to our understanding of the in- 
tellectual climate of this period. 

GEORGE B. LEON 
Memphis State University 


I. I. LESHCHILOVSKAIA. Obshchestvenno-politicheskaia 
borba v Khorvatu, 1848-1849 [Social and Political 
Struggle in Croatia, 1848-49]. Moscow: Izda- 
tel’stvo “Nauka.” 1977. Pp. 303. 1 r. 40 k. 


Yugoslav historians have been diligent enough in 
illuminating the 1848 revolution in Croatia. Their 
diligence, however, has not been without a flaw: 
they have expended their labors in exploring par- 
ticular aspects of the revolution, but they have 
been remiss in taking in the whole sweep of the 
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movement. The last Yugoslav historian to attempt 
to do so was Rudolf Horvat, in his narratively 
oriented Hrvatski pokret god. 1848 (4 vols., 1898-99). 
Since then only Vaso Bogdanov has devoted a 
major monograph to the subject, but his Društvene i 
političke borbe u Hrvatskoj 1848/49 is a compendium 
of the contemporary press rather than an analysis. 
So it has been left to I. I. Leshchilovskaia, an 
“outsider,” to come up with an up-to-date, critical 
history of the 1848-49 revolution. The work itself 
may be viewed as a sequel to her Iiltrizm (1968), 
which tackled the story of Croatia’s pze-1848 na- 
tional revival. 

Leshchilovskaia knows her Croatian history, 
and, to those able to overcome the language bar- 
rier, her account will flesh out the meager body of 
the West’s knowledge about Croatia. She takes the 
reader beyond the much-traveled ground, such as 
the Croatian-Magyar War of 1848 and the move- 
ment for Croatian-Serbian unity, and addresses 
herself to questions that have more universal appli- 
cability. She reviews the three principa: ideological 
currents the revolution brought forward, con- 
servative, liberal, and ‘‘bourgeois-democratic,”’ 
follows the social aspirations of the peasantry, and 
devotes a chapter to the work of the Croatian diet. 
She demonstrates the existence of sympathies be- 
tween Croats and Serbs, a familiar subject, but 
also supplies evidence, not so familiar, testifying to 
sentiments of distrust (p. 184). Her book will in- 
duce the reader to compare the worlds of Zagreb 
and, say, of Paris. In the French parliament in 
1848, it was (among other issues) the working class 
and universa] manhood suffrage that agitated 
minds. In the Croatian diet, the latter did not 
merit even a whisper and the former was remote; 
the spotlight was on the peasant and on national- 
ism. The comparison adds up to a tale of two 
cities, both coming alive at the same time but 
moved by quite different concerns. Leshch- 
ilovskaia herself does not venture into such com- 
parisons but furnishes ample raw material for 
them. She will surely get high overall marks for her 
effort. The trouble arises when she works up to her 
main conclusions: here her Marxist proclivities get 
in the way of careful judgment. As she would have 
it, the principal moving force in 1848 Croatia was 
the peasantry, but the “bourgeois” leaders failed 
to exploit its revolutionary potential, thus stalling 
the revolution half-way. The leaders showed in- 
sufficient devotion to revolutionary solutions; in 
particular, they were unwilling to resort to the 
liquidation of the Habsburg Monarchy of which 
Croatia formed a part. In effect, she taxes them 
with a failure to become republican firebrands. 
This is a bit like rebuking Aristotle for not being a 
good liberal democrat. What should the Croatian 
leaders have done? Unseated an emperor and pro- 
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claimed an independent Croatian republic? 
Would the peasants have understood, let alone 
supported such a solution? The peasants were in- 
terested in the abolition of serfdom and were quite 
willing to take matters into their own hands to 
accomplish this. But did this make them potential 


` recruits for a republican cause? Not on the evi- 


dence presented in her book, And not, either, if we 
extrapolate from the attitude of peasants in other 
parts of Europe. Everywhere in 1848, even in tur- 
bulent France, the peasant tended to be politically 
conservative; to assume that the Croatian peasant 
would have behaved differently, if only his leaders 
had shown him the way, creates a credibility gap 
that cannot be closed by any available historical 
evidence. Fortunately, Leshchilovskaia’s volume 
does not stand or fall with her conclusion, and 


„every reader will find enough substance and good 


judgment in it to make the reading worthwhile. 
STANLEY Z. PECH 
University of British Columbia 


DUŠAN NEDELJKOVIĆ, editor. Naučni skup: Svetozar 
Markovit, Zivot i delo, 24-27. novembar 1975. [Sym- 
posium: Svetozar Marković, His Life and Work, 
24-27] November 1975]. (Naučni skupovi, number 
5; Odeljenje Društvenih Nauka, number 3.) Bel- 
grade: Srpska Akademija Nauka i Umetnosti. 


1977. Pp. 717. 


In November of 1975 the Serbian Academy of Sci- 
ences organized a symposium to commemorate the 
centennial of Svetozar Markovic’s death. The first 
important socialist in the Balkans, Marković had a 
varied and exciting career before tuberculosis 
ended his life short of his thirtieth birthday. Politi- 
cal organizer, journalist, social theorist, and state 
prisoner, Marković astonished and confused 
sleepy Serbia, which had seen no such comet in 
two generations and precious few in all its history. 
He was not an original thinker and he was a 
disaster as a politician. But he was a pioneer, 
however quixotic, and his courage inspires respect. 

We must concede humane motives on the part of 
the Academy, but, the published fruit of the 1975 
symposium contains far more starch than spice. 
There are no fewer than fifty-five individual contri- 
butions in this volume and the quality varies 
wildly, though staying for the most part in the 
lower registers. Every conceivable bit of Mark- 
oviciana is examined under—in all save two pa- 
pers—an ancient Marxist-Leninist microscope 
that no contributor‘is able to focus and hold steady 
for more than a fleeting moment. The sheer weight 
of this mass tends to trivialize the subject. 

Dušan Nedeljković, who presided at the sym- 
posium, set the tone by referring to Marković in 
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terms that would lead the unwary to believe they 
were hearing the saga of Friedrich Engels. Another 
participant enthusiastically called Marković one of 
the “great men of science” and praised his ‘‘Marx- 
ist critical sociology.” V. G. Karasev of Moscow 
contributed his usual commentary on Marković 
and the Russians; his material is still interesting 
but it lost its freshness fifteen years ago. Henryk 
Pisarek of Wroctaw, also as usual at these affairs, 
offered a provocative reading of some neglected 
Marković texts. The late Jacques D’Hondt of 
Ghent offered an interesting paper on Benoit 
Malon’s propagation of Markovid’s fame in France 
(Malon did the same for several Russian revolu- 
tionaries). The Yugoslav contributions to the vol- 
ume, naturally the majority, strive to attain the 
mediocrity established by Nedeljković. They suc- 
ceed. i 
The participants in the symposium agreed that 
Svetozar Marković was.a historical figure of the 
first class, and most of them, excepting Karasev, 
and D’Hondt and Molnár who were not required 
to express opinions, referred to him as a Marxist. 
In the Serbian context they are right on the first 
count; by any standard they are wide of the mark 
on the second. 
WOODFORD MCCLELLAN 
University of Virginia 


FRANK L. KAPLAN. Winter into Spring: The Czech- 
oslovak Press and the Reform Movement, 1963-1968. 
(East European Monographs, number 29.) Boul- 
der, Colo.: East European Quarterly; distributed 
by Columbia University Press, New York. 1977. 
Pp. vi, 208. $14.00. 


Most students of the Czechoslovak attempt to re- 
construct communism view the role of the press as 
extremely important, and some have argued that it 
was crucial. Frank L. Kaplan rightly sees its dual 
nature: “It was the irony of the Czechoslovak ex- 
perience in 1968, . . . that the very condition which 
was at the heart of the democratization process— 
an independent and vigorously active press—also 
represented a major factor in its demise” (p. 133). 
One could extend the author’s reasoning even fur- 
ther: although freedom of expression may have 
been at the “heart” of the Prague Spring, a more 
coolly calculating “mind” would have held its avid 
promoters at bay while reforming political institu- 
tions and processes in a way that would not have 
made the Kremlin see red. The end result might of 
course have been more “Hungarian,” and Czecho- 
slovakia would not have had its historic moment of 
truth. 

Be that as it may, the germination of defiance 
and reform in the official, especially cultural, press 
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has been a feature of Communist governance 
throughout the orbit to the point where it cannot 
be ascribed to the peculiar predilection of any one 
nation. (Next to it there has been the unofficial, 
underground press, be its form an antistate leaflet, 
a samizdat statement, a “parallel” newspaper, or 
a wall poster.) A historian of communism must 
pay attention to the phenomenon, and a cross- 
national comparative study would be very useful. I 
suspect that one of its conclusions would be that 
which Kaplan identifies at the beginning of his 
study: the character who seeks liberal change is 
not so much the archetypal newsman, but rather 
the crossbreed between an author and a journalist, 
known in Eastern Europe as the publicist. From 
my own experience I would even venture formulat- 
ing a thesis: being a Communist journalist pure 
and simple can turn a person jointly or severally 
into a swine, a hack, a faceless practitioner, a 
cynic, and a drunkard, but being a cultural jour- 
nalist or a publicist can, though not necessarily, 
lead to loftier mental states. It is the injection of 
culture that elevates the, human spirit, not the 
practicing of the journalist’s profession. True or 
false? (I know, of course, that any of the miserable 
attributes can well relate to cultural journalists as 
well. Especially the measure of inebriation.) 
Kaplan’s study is a welcome contribution to the 
history of Czechoslovak reformism in the 1960s, 
above all because of its concise and clear contours. 
The narrative line is straight, there is virtually no 
padding, and the style is purposeful. One would, 
however, expect a little more from a specialized 
monograph, both in the sense of greater detail of 
investigation and in relating the press’s story to the 
other factors of reformist change. Thus there is 
little or nothing about the provincial and special- 
ized press (other than that of the Writers’ Union), 
about branches of the Journalists’ Union outside 
Prague, about the Press Department in the Dub- 
ček Central Committee, about the part played by 
journalists in the Coordinating Committee of the 
Creative Unions, about readers’ letters, about in- 
vestigative journalism, about the Kultúrny Zivot 
crisis in March-April 1968 (and the Slovak situa- 
tion in general), about Kulturni noviny and the 
planned Lidové noviny and Občanské noviny, to name 
but a few lacunae. By concentrating on writers and 
journalists, the author loses sight somewhat of the 
economy, the social scientists, the intraparty de- 
bates and battles, federalization, and other issues, 
all of them connected with the new role of the press 
in one way or another. In brief, the story is here 
correctly told in general outline, but one would 
gladly tolerate another fifty or even a hundred 
pages for the sake of greater empirical richness. 
A cavil to end with: could not the Czech and 
Slovak diacritical marks be inserted and the spell- 
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ing errors avoided? And Milan Hiibl (p. 48) is not 
a poet. i 
VLADIMIR V. KUSIN - 
University of Glasgow 


BENJAMIN P. MURDZEK. Emigration in Polish Social- 
Political Thought, 1870-1914. (East European Mono- 
graphs, number 33.) Boulder, Colo.: East Euro- 
pean Quarterly; distributed by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 1977. xvi, 396. $18.00. 


Students of nineteenth-century Polish history are 
rarely treated to stimulating works of substance in 
the English language. Benjamin P. Murdzek’s fine 
study of an exodus, the origins of which were 
infinitely complex, is primarily based on a diligent 
combing of the prodigious contemporary literature 
spawned by polemics on the relative virtues and 
vices of emigration from partitioned Poland during 
the forty-four years preceding World War I. Two 
hundred and eight pages of plump notes, bibliog- 


raphy, and population statistics might seem a little , 


excessive to buttress a slim text of one hundred 
and eighty pages. 

The author offers considerably more than the 
title promises, and the comprehensive scope of his 
work is truly impressive. Movements of popu- 
lation, whether seasonal or permanent migration 
within Continental limits or emigration overseas, 
have been deftly traced and judiciously analyzed 
against the background of the disparate and 
changing conditions in Poznania, the Congress 
Kingdom, and autonomous Galicia; the domestic 
policies and legislation directly or indirectly im- 
pinging upon the Polish subjects of the three em- 
pires; the practical, if largely ineffective, measures 
of self-defense initiated by politically conscious 
Poles; and, finally, in response to the persistence of 
rural emigration and the challenge of left-wing 
ideas during the 1890s, the crystallization of several 
schools of Polish thought. Controversy raged 
around such academic debating points as the value 
of exporting a surplus population whose remit- 
tances and savings were often invested in Polish 
land or nebulous dreams of Polish colonies in 
Latin America capable of exploitation in “the na- 
tional interest.” Neither outright hostility to, nor 
qualified support for, emigration could eliminate 
or regulate the peasant’s consuming desire to im- 
prove his lot elsewhere. 

Although Murdzek’s meticulous documentation, 
suggests a dearth of modern research on the sub- 
ject, there have been forays into odd corners of the 
field by Polish historians and sociologists within 
the last decade. Articles containing relevant infor- 
mation are scattered, for example, among issues of 
Przegląd Polonijny, in a collection monstrously enti- 
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tled Employment-Seeking Emigrations of the Poles 
World-Wide XIX and XX c. (edited by Celina Bo- 
bińska and Andrzej Pilch [1975]) and in Stan i 
potrzeby badan nad zbiorowosciami polonijnymi (edited 
by Hieronim Kubiak and Andrzej Pilch [1976]). 
Monographs of recent vintage, including Henryk 
Skok’s account of the Poles in Siberia (Polacy nad 
Bajkalem 1863-1883 {1974]), have been similarly ig- 
nored. 

A detailed framework for Murdzek’s sections on 
the partitioning powers vis-a-vis the Polish peas- 
antry could have been found in chapters fourteen 
through seventeen of Stefan Kieniewicz’s classic 
study, The Emancipation of the Polish Peasantry (1969), 
consultation of which would also have prevented a 
recurrent error. Alexander’s decree of 1861 was not 
‘applied” in Congress Poland in 1863 (pp. 40, 48- 
50); Russia purchased peasant loyalty with the 
agrarian reforms of March 2, 1864 and virtually 
confirmed the favorable terms of emancipation 
contained in the Red Manifesto of January 22, 
1863. ; 

These and other minor imperfections do not ma- 
terially detract from the importance of a book that 
demands to be followed by an expanded sequel 
covering the interwar years and the enfranchise- 
ment of the class most disposed to emigrate. 

MARIA J. E. COPSON-NIECKO 
Washington, D.C. 


STEFAN KORBONSKI. The Polish Underground Stale: A 
Guide to the Underground, 1939-1945. Translated by 
MARTA ERDMAN. (East European Monographs, 
number 39.) Boulder, Colo.: East European Quar- 
terly; distributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1978. Pp. ix, 268. $16.00. 


The Polish underground during World War II was 
probably the largest and best organized of any in 
Nazi-occupied Europe. It consisted of an under- 
ground government, complete with ministries and 
territorial adminstration linked to the Pclish gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London; an army of 300,000 
(the “Home Army” or AK); underground courts 
that passed sentences that were subsequently car- 
ried out; a secret educational system; and a large 
clandestine press. The underground was pre- 
dominantly anti-Communist and began to develop 
in the days following the conquest of Poland by 
Germany and the Soviet Union in September 1939. 
As one of the activists who played a role in ‘the 
underground from its inception until its dis- 
solution in 1945 and as the author of several books 
dealing with this period of Polish history, Stefan 
Korbonski is well qualified to have produced the 
volume under review. 

_ The Polish Underground State, which consists of two 


a 
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hundred forty-three closely written pages, plus 
notes, an appendix, and an index, is an almost 
encyclopedic description of Polish underground 
organizations and activities during the war. Indi- 
vidual chapters deal with the structure of the un- 
derground government, the development and or- 
ganization of the “Home Army,” the diverse 
nature of civil resistance, the underground press 
and publications, the very limited extent of Polish 
collaboration with the Germans, the resistance ef- 
forts of the Polish Jews, the impact of the Katyn 
Forest massacre, the Warsaw Uprising of 1944, the 
attempted but ill-fated cooperation of the Home 
Army with the advancing Red armies, the role of 
the small Communist underground in Poland, and 
the final months of the Polish underground in 1945. 

In addition to a factual description of the com- 
plex organizational structure of the Polish under- 
ground, Korbonski provides numerous anecdotes 
that illustrate the nature of the resistance. Particu- 
larly interesting are the examples of ‘diversionary 
propaganda,” known as “Action ‘N’.” Forgeries of 
German orders and ordinances, for instance, 
created much confusion among the occupiers, who 
tended to respect all official pronouncements. The 
greatest coup came with the posting, in February 
1944, of an order purportedly from General Koppe, 
chief of police for the General Gouvernement, directing 
all Germans to withdraw immediately from the 
General Gouvernement. Panic ensued, but a swift 
counteraction by phone succeeded in preventing a 
mass exodus. More substantia] harassment of the 
Germans was provided by persistent sabotage of 
the communications systems and of fuel and mili- 
tary storage depots, attacks upon German police 
and military personnel, and so forth. These and 
other activities resulted in tying down substantial 
German forces within the occupied Polish terri- 
tories. 

Korbonski has provided us with a valuable refer- 
ence work that deserves a place on any shelf de- 
voted to Poland’s role in World War II. 

HARRY E. DEMBKOWSKI 
Alliance College 


O. M. RAPOV. Kniazheskie vladeniia na Rusi v X-pervoi 
polovine XIII v. [Princely Domains in Rus’ from the 
Tenth to the First Half of the Thirteenth Century]. 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Moskovskogo universiteta. 
1977. Pp. 261. 2 r. 30 k. 


O. M. Rapov begins his study of princely domains 
in medieval Rus’ by listing a number of specific 
questions that he proposes to answer in the book. 
When did large-scale, private landholding first ap- 
pear in Rus’? What factors were conducive to its 
appearance? What were its earliest features? Was 
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there any relationship between princely and boyar 
domains; between princely and ecclesiastical do- 
mains? And, finally, what were the factors respon- 
sible for the disintegration of Rus’—one of the 
more important states of medieval Europe—into a 
host of semi-independent and independent territo- 
rial units? These questions, Rapov maintains, can- 
not be divorced from the larger problem of the 
formation and evolution of feudal society in early 
Rus’. 

Rapov, therefore, turns first to the problem of 
feudalism. In a lengthy introduction he traces the 
salient features of the debate among nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century scholars over this most con- 
troversial of topics in Russian historiography. Al- 
though Rapov’s review of the literature is useful, it 
is also selective and lacking in balance, taking no 
account, for example, of the contribution of West- 
ern scholars to this debate. Predictably, his own 
sympathies lie with the Marxist historians who, he 
contends, have convincingly demonstrated the ex- 
istence of large, feudal princely domains in Kievan 
Rus’. Using terms such as “fief,” “lord,” and 
“vassal,” Rapov attempts to trace the origin of 
these princely domains and to show that they were 
indeed feudal in character. He maintains, for ex- 
ample, that by the end of the tenth century the 
Kievan prince had become a feudal lord who dis- 
tributed towns and lands as fiefs among his sons, 
making them his vassals. Even though they are 
couched in the conventional jargon of Western 
feudalism, Rapov’s arguments are less than per- 
suasive. ; 

By far the most interesting chapters in the book 
are the concluding two. Here Rapov quite ably 
shows why princely domains changed hands so 
frequently and why the Rus’ princes switched alle- 
giances so readily (in patently nonfeudal fashion, 
one might add). He concludes with a look in depth 
at the princely demesne—its economic base, its 
social structure, and its daily operations. This last 
chapter contains some fascinating details about 
the more mundane aspects of Kievan life. 

Better than three-fourths of the book is taken up 
with biographical and other data, supplemented 
by genealogical tables in the appendix pertaining 
to princes from the various branches of the Rurik- 
ide line. Straightforward and factual, these often 
terse biographies read almost like entries from the 
early chronicles on which they are largely based. 
Rapov’s purpose in assembling this impressive ar- 
ray of information is no doubt to illustrate the 
political dismemberment of the Kievan state. 
What he has in fact done, however, is to make 
available a readily accessible, systematically orga- 
nized source of information on each and every 
descendant of Rurik down to the mid-thirteenth 
century. It is this that makes the book an in- 
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valuable research tool for the serious student of 


this confused and turbulent period of East Slavic 


history. 
RUSSELL ZGUTA 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


IA. S. LUR’E. Obshcherusskie letopisi XIV-XV vv. [All- 
Russian Chronicles of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries]. Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo 
“Nauka,” Leningradskoe otdelenie. 1976. Pp. 282. 
ir. 54k. 


Ia. S. Lur’e, one of the leading specialists in old 
Russian history and literature and an exponent of 
the comparative, antiquarian-textological method 
in these fields, has produced an integrated sum- 
mary of his long and fruitful labors in the study of 
“all-Russian” (in the sense of Northeastern Rus- 
sian, or ethnic Great Russian) chronicles of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. His study, like 
O. V. Tvorogov’s Drevnerusskie khronografy [Old 
Russian Chronographs] (1975), represents a fine 
scholarly contribution that will remain for many 
years to come not only a substantive monograph 
on the subject but also an important handbook for 
researchers of that particular period of Russian 
history. 

The book is an outgrowth of more than a dozen 
articles on Russian chronicle writing of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that Lur’e wrote 
during the eight years preceding the publication of 
this work. This study, like his other solid work on 
the ideological struggles in Russian publicistic 
writing of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, attests to the author’s scholarly erudi- 
tion, critical approach to sources and professional 
literature, and ability to painstakingly trace the 
development of chronicle writing during two cen- 
turies of Russian history. Lur’e’s work represents 
the most comprehensive and updated attempt to 
classify, systematize and produce tyzologies of the 
“all-Russian” chronicles of the pericd in question. 

Much of what Lur’e says about the principal 
official works, such as the Muscovite grand- 
princely chronicles or the metropolitanean chroni- 
cles, is not necessarily original, nor does it repre- 
sent a significant textological discovery. Quite of- 
ten he follows the established views of the greatest 
analyst of old Russian chronicles, A. A. Shakh- 
matov, or his own teacher, M. D. Priselkov (to 
whom he has loyally dedicated his book), or A. N. 
Nasonov and other contemporary Soviet scholars. 
Lur’e also revives and refines a number of Shakh- 
matov’s hypotheses, such as the one concerning 
the existence of an “all-Russian” Codex of 1448. 
Regardless of one’s views on the matter of the 
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dating of this hypothetical Codex of 1448—a later 
date can be proposed as well—Lur’e is correct in 
asserting that a compiler or compilers of such a 
multicodex must have worked at the metropol- 
itan’s court, and that the codex was a product of 
ecclesiastical and not secular circles. Generally 
speaking, Lur’e’s treatment of the relationship be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and secular elements in old 
Russian chronicle writing and culture is relatively 
detached. Nor does he attempt to prove at all costs 
the existence or preponderance of the secular ide- 
ology in most of the texts at his disposal. 

One could argue with Lur’e about a number of 
reconstructions he proposes for individual chroni- 
cles and about their dating, as for example, his 
discussion of the hypothetical Codex of 1453, 
which was originally postulated by A. A. Shakh- 
matov. Lur’e bases his revival of Shakhmatov’s 
hypothesis on the manuscript GBL M 3271, a 
manuscript open to many textological questions. 
(pp. 129-31). 

Lur’e’s most original and significant contribu- 
tion is, however, his subtle analysis of the unoffi- 
cial chronicle traditions of the last third of the 
fifteenth century. In this area he has succeeded in 
showing us the variety of authors and editors, as 
well as the diversity of schools and currents, that 
existed in Russian chronicle writing at that time, 
and by doing so, has broken away from certain 
dogmatic dichotomies and oversimplified designs, 
which have dominated the study of Russian 
medieval chronicle tradition for quite some time. 
His approach converges with more recent trends in 
the humanities and social sciences, the representa- 
tives of which are no longer satisfied with the 
traditional emphasis on a few great figures or on 
one or two dominant schools of thought, style, or 
ideology in a given historical period. Instead, they 
insist on the necessity of studying neglected phe- 
nomena, orientations, and subcurrents, as well as 
lesser known or forgotten authors and artists, who 
have also made worthwhile contributions either as 
precursors or intermediary figures, and who in 
many cases cannot be easily categorized and clas- 
sified according to established scholarly concep- 
tions and theories. 

Some of Lur’e’s major conclusions—that no 
“all-Russian” chronicles appeared in the Mus- 
covite area before the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century or that no Muscovite ‘‘all-Russian” 
grand-princely chronicles were compiled before 
the second half of the fifteenth century—sound 
quite familiar to historians of that period. Further- 
more, his assertion that the official metropol- 
itanean chronicle writing was discontinued in the 
second half of the fifteenth century is open to de- 
bate (p. 258). On the other hand, he departs on 
certain important issues from some old and still 
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prevailing canons of Russian national historio- 
graphy. For example, his comments that Mus- 
covite chroniclers were not seriously thinking 
about the question of Kievan inheritance and the 
problem of Moscow’s unification with Kiev before 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and that they 
began to deal with those issues at a later date (pp. 
120-21), coincide with my recent findings on the 
“Origins of the Official Muscovite Claims to the 
‘Kievan Inheritance’ ” (Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 1 
{March 1977]: 29-52). He makes an obvious con- 
cession to a national dogma of Russian histori- 
ography, however, when he speaks of the alleged 
nexus between the so-called Tatar yoke and the 
‘‘all-Russian” attitudes and views- to be found in 
the chronicles (p. 104). His references to the Tatar 
yoke imply that he has treated it as a historical fact 
rather than as an ideological concept of Russian 
political thought and historiography. 

In spite of all the impressive qualities that the 
work under review undoubtedly has, this reviewer, 
who has followed with considerable interest 
Lur’e’s scholarly production for more than two 
decades, is left with a sense of apprehension and 
uncertainty when it comes to a broader assessment 
of his work’s qualitative contribution to the study 
of Russian chronicle writing. Lur’e’s most recent 
work suggests that he is more of a highly accom- 
plished craftsman in his field than a methodologi- 
cal innovator or a conceptual thinker, whose work, 
like that of A. E. Presniakov, for example, would 
open new dimensions in our continuous quest for a 
deeper and more profound understanding of early 
Russian history. His study on the Odshcherusskte 
letopisi has a somewhat mechanical and bureau- 
cratic quality so typical for much of the scholar- 
ship produced in our time, both in the East and in 
the West. This particular quality seems to be a 
reflection of our civilization’s present trends, 
which tend to obliterate imagination, vision, and, 
what is most disturbing, genuine human talent. 

JAROSLAW PELENSKI 
-University of Iowa 


N. A. GORSKAIA. Monastyrskie krest’iane Tsentral’noi 
Rossii v XVII v.: O sushchnosti i formakh feodal ’no- 
krepostnicheskikh atnoshenii (Monastery Peasants of 
Central Russia in the Seventeenth Century: On 
the Essence and Forms of Feudal-Serf Relations}. 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1977. Pp. 363. 2r. 
22 k. 


Using materials from six monastery archives, 
N. A. Gorskaia investigates the economic basis of 
the peasantry attached to monastic institutions in 
central Muscovy in the seventeenth century. Such 
peasants comprised about 20 percent of the entire 
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enserfed population, and the six monasteries that 
are the chief focus of this book held estates with a 
registered population of nearly 8,700 households 
(dvory) in twenty-nine different districts at the end 
of the century. Divided into two parts with five 
chapters and a brief conclusion, this monograph 
(evidently a reworked dissertation) successively 
treats peasant allotments, the leasing of lands out- 
side allotments, the commune’s supervision of 
landholding and land use, and the nature and 
movement of rents and of the peasantry’s obliga- 
tions to the state. The method is heavily quan- 
titative: fifty-five tables, one of which covers twelve 
pages, are scattered through the book, which also 
includes one map and an index of places. Large 
amounts of statistics are discussed in the text as 
well, which practice makes for rather dull reading, 
especially when combined with a turgid and repet- 
itive style (in one passage—pp. 142-48—the same 
word is first or second in the opening sentences of 
twenty-three out of thirty paragraphs). Although 
the author is careful and sensible in using the often 
fragmentary data, her frequent quotations from 
the sources—rent rolls, peasant petitions, office 
correspondence, land surveys—seldom bring the 
subject to life. We get only a vague idea of what 
these peasants were like or how they lived, 
thought, and died. No individual personalities or 
particular events stand out against the daunting 
backdrop of rent and price movements. Everything 
seems flat, abstract, and bloodless. The “corporate 
feudal landowners” (who are never analyzed) and 
the “feudal state” are seen as socioeconomic vil- 
lains, of course, while the dogged and shrewd 
peasants are heroes as they strive to stave off serf- 
dom and to expand their productive capacities. 
After all this painstaking research, laborious 
compilation of statistical materials, and plodding 
analysis, the author’s conclusions ring hollow. She 
sees labor dues as dominant by the start of the 
seventeenth century, but they rose quite slowly 
thereafter. Money dues and state impositions rose 
much faster, however, particularly in the last two 
decades; so the peasants responded by leasing 
more land, redistributing landholdings and dues, 
and increasing the size of households. None of 
these ideas is new or surprising, let alone exciting. 
In brief, this monograph strikes me as a solid, 
conscientious monument to misguided and over- 
specialized professionalism. 
J.T. ALEXANDER , 
University of Kansas 


F. M. ALIEV. Antitranskte vystuplenita i bor’ba protiv 
luretskot okkupatsii v Azerbaidzhane v pervoi polovine 
XVII v. [Anti-Iranian Protests and the Struggle 
against the Turkish Occupation in Azerbaidzhan 
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in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century]. Baku: 
Izdatel’stvo “Elm.” 1975. Pp. 229. 1 r. 40 k. 


This book presents the story of Peter I’s Caspian 
campaigns in the 1720s against a backdrop of Per- 
sian-Ottoman relations in the Caucasus from 1721 
until 1735. The author is convinced that the Per- 
sian-Ottoman conflict in an area inhabited by 
Azeris, Armenians, Georgians, and other smaller 
nationalities produced a pro-Russian orientation, 
a “profound desire” by these peoples for Russian 
involvement and even Russian annexation of the 
area. 

F. M. Aliev’s account has some value for West- 
ern historians of the Caucasus. He provides direct 
quotations from accounts of these Caucasian 
events made by Russian agents, merchants, ofi- 
cials, and military personnel. Most of these have 
not been published and are found scattered in 
many Soviet archives, including that of the Insti- 
tute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Azeri SSR, which has not been used by European 
or American historians. Papers of Artemii Vol- 
ynskii and A. I. Lopukhin, the diary of I. Lerkh, 
and reports prepared by I. Kalushkin all provide 
interesting new information about the events in the 
Caucasus during this period. 

The inadequacies of Aliev’s treatment, however, 
diminish the book’s value. The author has worked 
in a scholarly vacuum. At the very beginning (p. 
12), Aliev shows his ignorance of Ottoman, Ira- 
nian, and Western historiography with his charge 
that non-Soviet historians have refused to deal 
with the social and economic bases of Ottoman 
and Persian developments in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. One need only mention the 
studies of Lambton, Barkan, Inalcik, Orhonlu, 
and Aktepe (the last of which deais directly with 
Aliev’s subject) to show the fallacy of the author’s 
statement. The most recent non-Soviet source he 
uses was written in the 1930s (Uzungarsili). 

It is Aliev himself who refuses to deal with broad 
social and economic developmenis in his treat- 
ment: the price revolution of the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and its effect on Ottoman 
administration in the East; the changing patterns 
of trade, particularly in spices and silk, that al- 
tered the economic basis of society in eastern 
Anatolia and the Caucasus; Muscovy’s desire to 
enter as a full participant in that trade. All are 
ignored by the author. 

Finally, Aliev’s claim that the subjection of the 
peasantry in the Caucasus by Ottoman and Per- 
sian notables resulted in that peasantry’s desire for 
Russian intervention just is not born out by his 
own data. Those Azeris, Armenians, and Geor- 
gians who developed a “Russian orientation” were 
not peasants but were for the most part notables or 
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merchants. The Muslim peasants chose either Per- 
sian or Ottoman sides primarily on the basis of 
their own religious stance, Sunni or Shiite; almost 
none welcomed the Russians. 

The book should be read, however, by historians 
of this subject, because the reports of Russians in 
the area provide new information about Russian 
imperialistic impulses and ventures in the Cauc- 
asus. Historians of Ottoman and Persian studies 
are so few (worldwide) that it is a shame there 
cannot be greater cooperation between them. 

ALAN W. FISHER 
Michigan State University 


RUSSELL H. BARTLEY. Imperial Russia and the Struggle 
for Latin American Independence, 1808-1828. (Latin 
American Monographs, number 43.) Austin: Insti- 
tute of Latin American Studies, University of 
Texas at Austin. 1978. Pp. xv, 236. Cloth $14.95, 


paper $5.95. 


One of the neglected subjects of diplomatic history 
has been early Russian-Latin American relations. 
Russell H. Bartley attempts to fill that void with 
the first comprehensive account in English. Com- 
bining the skills of a Latin Americanist with those 
of a Russian historian, he has collected materials 
from a variety of English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Russian sources. The result, nevertheless, is a 
disjointed study that fails to prove the introductory 
premise: “Two constants in Russia’s approach to 
America were the interrelated interests of com- 
merce and imperial expansion.” 

Trade between Russia and Brazil did rise im- 
pressively in 1808 due to the special circumstances 
created by the Continental System and British 
blockade. The extensive detailing of Russo-Brazil- 
ian commerce should be more carefully set in the 
extraordinary circumstances of the time. Only 
neutral ships could bring supplies and only from 
neutral ports, and the United States for a time 
retreated commercially behind its own embargo, a 
factor that Bartley fails to mention. Bartley’s own 
figures show a dramatic falling off in trade with 
Brazil after 1816, when the Napoleonic Wars had 
ended and shipping reverted to a normal pattern. 

By that time Russia became interested in the 
fate of the restless Spanish colonies. In the most 
convincing section of the book, Bartley presents a 
balanced treatment of the policy of Alexander I 
toward the rebelling colonies, but intervention 
through the Russian ambassador in Madrid, Ta- 
tishchev, was directed more toward stabilizing 
Spain within the concert of Europe than in estab- 
lishing a Russian position in Latin America. The 
book, however, sheds very little light on direct 
Russian contacts with Spanish Latin America, 
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concentrating instead on relations with the mon- 
archy in Brazil. 

The remark of the tsar’s envoy, Pozzo di Bogo, 
in 1817, that “we do not have a single individual of 
common sense anywhere in the New World,” 
could easily apply to the whole period under dis- 
cussion. Despite Bartley’s disclaimer, even Georg 
Heinrich von Langsdorff, the celebrated consul in 
Rio de Janeiro, seems to fit that description as he 
dabbled in the development and exploration of 
South America between 1812 and 1828. The book 
ends with a narrative of Langsdorff’s explorations 
into the interior of Brazil, but the author fails to 
show how a “Russian scientific expedition” that 
contained only one Russian was “an indicator of 
the deeper sources of tsarist New World in- 
volvement” (p. 147). 

Bartley’s main contribution is in extracting use- 
ful new material from archives in Madrid, Lisbon, 
and Rio de Janeiro. More insights might be ob- 
tained by a closer reading of British and American 
records on the nature of Russian activities in this 
area. The author relies for the Russian side on a 
few small manuscript collections, on secondary 
sources, and for as far as it goes (to 1815) on 
Vneshnaia Politika Rossii, a major Soviet edition of 
documents. He refers in a note to another scholar’s 
use of “the Petrograd archive of the tsarist minis- 
try of foreign affairs.” Obviously, he was not able 
to work there himself. He should know, however, 
that Petrograd is now Leningrad and the archive is 
in Moscow. Disregarding a few other minor an- 
noyances—no maps, absence of publication dates 
in notes, and failure to cite English translations of 
foreign works—one still wonders if scholarship 
would not be better served with a couple of articles 
or with a monograph covering a broader period of 
Russian-Latin American relations. 

NORMAN E. SAUL 
University of Kansas 


P. A. TIKHMENEV. A History of the Russian-American 
Company. Translated and edited by RICHARD A. 
PIERCE and ALTON $. DONNELLY. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 522. $35.00. 


Immediately following the Crimean War, Grand 
Duke Konstantin proposed that Russia sell its 
American colonies, administered by the Russian- 
American Company, to the United States. He 
based the proposal on the belief that monopolistic 
companies had outlived their usefulness and on the 
conviction that Russian America could not be de- 
fended in case of war with a naval power. As part 
of its campaign to counter this proposal, the Rus- 
sian-American Company commissioned Peter A. 
Tikhmenev in 1857 to write a historical “survey” of 
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the company. Tikhmenev was then in the com- 
pany’s employ, having previously served in the 
imperial navy for a number of years. To assist in 
this project he was given unrestricted access to the 
company’s archives. The result of his labors was 
the two-volume Istoricheskoe obozreme obrazovaniia 
Rossttsko-amerikanskot kompanii i deistuit ee do nas- 
toiashchago vremeni published in St. Petersburg, 
1861-63. The study not only covered the origins of 
the company, its operations in Russian America, 
and its relationship with the tsarist government 
but also the company’s activities in the Hawaiian 
Islands and the role it played in the exploration 
and settlement of the Amur River region, Sakha- 
lin, and the Kuriles. 

Tikhmenev thought of himself not as a propa- 
gandist nor as an historian but rather as a com- 
piler; therein lies the value of his work. His more 
than four-hundred pages of text and fifty pages of 
footnotes contain an enormous amount of data and 
include lengthy quotations from original docu- 
ments, many of which are no longer extant. The. 
small number of documents that have survived 
from the company’s once extensive archives are 
currently located in the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
Archives, access to which has been denied non- 
Soviet scholars. Therefore Tikhmenev’s work is an 
invaluable source for any study of the Russian- 
American Company and of Russia’s eastward ex- 
pansion. 

Richard A. Pierce and Alton S. Donnelly have 
now made this basic source available in English for 
the first time in published form. In addition to 
producing an accurate and readable translation, 
they have corrected the few errors found in the 
original and have added citations to relevant works 
published since Tikhmenev. It should be noted, 
however, that the lengthy appendixes in the origi- 
nal edition, which contained numerous documents 
that added immeasurably to the value of the Rus- 
sian edition and gave it the character of a primary 
source, have not been included in this English 
edition. It is indeed unfortunate that the publisher 
and/or editors did not see fit to include them in 
this volume. According to the translators’ preface, 
however, there are plans to publish a separate 
English translation of the appendixes. 

MARY E. WHEELER 
North Carolina State University 


ROBERT L. NICHOLS and THEOFANIS GEORGE 
STAVROU, editors. Russian Orthodoxy under the Old 
Regime. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 261. Cloth $16.50, paper $6.95. 


This collection of essays is the result of an effort to 
make accessible the present state of Western schol- 
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arship on the Russian Orthodox Church during 
the synodal period and to suggest new topics for 
further study in the field of Russian ecclesiastical 
history. It originated in a conference sponsored by 
the history departments of St. Olaf’s College and 
the University of Minnesota and was held in the 
spring of 1976; both students and scholars were 
invited to attend. 

The relationship between the Romanov govern- 
ment and the church was one of the chief areas of 
discussion, and in the articles by Alexander V. 
Muller and David W. Edwards what emerges is an 
image of a church tied unwillingly to the state. The 
relationship was not an equal partnership nor was 
it a symphony of the Byzantine pattern but one 
that made the church part of the Russian political 
system, to use the words of Marc Szeftel. John 
Myendorff also states the case very well: “Russian 
Orthodoxy was considered [by the Romanov gov- 
ernment] not really as a ‘church,’ enjoying a de- 
gree of autonomy, but merely as a body of beliefs 
shared by the emperor’s subjects... .” Never- 
theless, the Russian church continued to function 
under these. hardships and even contributed heav- 
ily to secular developments in the empire, particu- 
larly in the fields of education and law. Robert L. 
Nichols devotes his essay to a discussion of church 
accomplishments and points out a number of 
Western views on the subject that now ought to be 
revised or abandoned. Whether incorrect opinions 
will be changed depends, of course, on whether 
they are based on misinformation. 

When it looked as though the church would 
receive an opportunity to free itself from the bonds 
of state supervision, many serious problems arose, 
because the structure of the church in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and the 
disposition of its friends and enemies were not as 
they had been in 1717. A clerical caste system had 
developed (largely as a result of government con- 
trols), and some of its disagreeable aspects are 
discussed in the essay of Gregory L. Freeze. In 
addition, the church hierarchy had lost touch with 
many facets of parish and even diccesan life, and 
the question of how to approach a reform brought 
forth a welter of conflicting opinion. Paul R. Val- 
liere’s essay discusses part of this debate as its 
focus concentrates on the calling of a church sobor, 
the use of the ancient canons, and the restoration 
of the patriarchate. The excellent essay of Donald 
W. Treadgold analyzes yet other problems that 
faced the church, including the challenge of toler- 
ation, and also emphasizes some of the healthy 
features in church life that may have worked to its 
advantage if the opportunity to operate free of 
state control had not disappeared so quickly. 

_ The collection also includes an article by James 
Cracraft on Feofan Prokopovich, the man who did 
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so much to carry out Peter the Great’s reform of 
the church. It is a gold mine of useful information, 
although it is unclear why Cracraft wishes to deny 
the strong Calvinist influence on Prokopovich. The 
final article, by Edward Kasinec, is a comprehen- 
sive bibliographical study of material available for 
research on the history of the church during the 
synodal period. An additional bibliography of sec- 
ondary works in Western languages is included in 
the volume by Robert L. Nichols and Theofanis 
George Stavrou. It will serve as a valuable tool for 
both students and scholars. 

Russian Orthodoxy under the Old Regime is an impor- 
tant book. It ought to be read by all those who are 
interested in Orthodoxy and the development of 
scholarship on the Orthodox Church. 

JOHN D. BASIL 
University of South Carolina 


MICHAEL HALTZEL. Der Abbau der deutschen standischen 
Selbstverwaltung in den Ostseeprovinzen Russlands: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der russischen Unifizierungspolittk, 
1855-1905. (Marburger Ostforschungen, number 
37.) Marburg/Lahn: J. G. Herder-Institut. 1977. 
Pp. xii, 168. 


Few minorities attracted more attention in tsarist 
Russia than did Baltic Germans. Michael Halt- 
zel’s excellent and copiously referenced study in- 
vestigates the Baltic German question as an en- 
counter between Russian reformers during the 
second half of the nineteenth century and tradi- 
tions of local self-government in Estonia, Livonia, 
and Courland. This work, based on a thorough 
command of relevant printed sources, began as a 
Harvard dissertation and was translated into Ger- 
man. Unfortunately, it was published without a 
bibliography. The: book, which describes events 
generally familiar to specialists, is the first to ex- 
amine the subject in over fifty years and is more 
than its title suggests. Rather than describing a 
tsarist assault on class self-government by the Bal- 
tic nobility, which never really occurred, it ana- 
lyzes the broader theme of dismantlement of Baltic 
autonomy. By attempting to place Baltic russifica- 
tion within the framework of tsarist politics, Halt- 
zel arrives at an important new interpretation of 
the Baltic German question. 

Russification included regulations designed to 
enforce use of Russian as the language of local 
administration, measures intended to provide Or- 
thodoxy with every competitive advantage locally, 
and efforts to standardize Baltic government, 
court, police, and educational institutions in con- 
formity with Russian practice and to place them 
directly under the ministries in St. Petersburg. 
Haltzel’s basic point is that these policies resulted 
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from two complementary forces. The first was gen- 
uinely needed reform. Haltzel sees bids to limit 
Baltic autonomy as instruments for undermining 
an anachronistic domination of local life by the 
nobility and wealthy townsmen. This was espe- 
cially true under Alexander II and was most ap- 
parent in reforms of local government, courts, po- 
lice, and, to a lesser degree, schools. But Haltzel 
shows that officials went beyond opening local 
institutions to wider segments of Baltic society. 
Language edicts and efforts to support Orthodoxy 
he interprets as attempts by modernizing reform- 
ers, particularly in the century’s last two decades, 
to create a national state—a unity within the em- 
pire more fundamental than could be achieved by 
administrative action alone. This was the second 
force behind russification. 

Haltzel depicts russification’s implementation 
clearly and he ventures an explanation of its 
causes, but this is a facet of imperial bureaucratic 
history whose sources lie buried in personal and 
ministerial archives in Leningrad. Regrettably, 
Haltzel did not use these, presumably because 
Soviet authorities remain sensitive to research on 
Baltic Germans by Western scholars. 

Reform and the aim of a national state undoubt- 
edly played an important role in russification. 
Nevertheless, I am not convinced that reform is an 
appropriate concept for the era of Alexander III or 
Nicholas II before 1905. Cultural chauvinism, a 
phrase Haltzel uses in his preface but not later, 
more accurately describes the atmosphere than 
does reform, bureaucratic standardization, or a 
national state. Furthermore, I doubt that the no- 
tion of a national state stood within the mental 
horizon of any tsar or many of the more important 
officials of the autocracy. Such remarks constitute 
no fundamental criticism; they suggest only refine- 
ments to a fine piece of scholarship. 

BENJAMIN L. BENFORD 
Tuskegee Institute 


N. M. PIRUMOVA. emskoe liberal noe dvizhenie: So- 
tsial’nye korni i evoltutsiia do nachala XX veka [The 
Zemstvo Liberal Movement: Its Social Roots and 
Evolution to the Beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury]. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1977. Pp. 
287. 1 r. 8o k. 


The most striking feature of this book is the 
enormous amount of research that went into its 
composition. Combining substantial new archival 
materials (from TsGIA, TsGAOR, TsGALI, 
IRLI, and others) and widely scattered articles 
from the periodical press with the more frequently 
used works (Veselovskii, Belokonskii, Petrunke- 
vich, and Shakhovskoi), the author has produced 
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rich detail on the social and economic status of the 
gentry participants in the liberal zemstvo move- 
ment and on the formation of the group’s pro- 
grammatic demands, and she has added to our 
knowledge of the devices they used to achieve a 
coalescence of the movement in 1901 and 1902. 

The book’s main contribution is in the third, 
fourth, and fifth chapters: ““Zemstvo Deputies and 
the ‘Third Element,’ ” ‘‘Evolution of the Program- 
matic Demands of Zemstvo Liberalism,” “Forms 
and Tactics of the Liberal Zemstvo Movement.” 
In chapter three the author utilizes archival data 
on 1,111 zemstvo deputies in twenty-five provinces 
for 1890-93 to create a statistical profile of the 
typical zemstvo deputy: a large landowning, edu- 
cated, hereditary noble with a government service 
rank and occupying a position in the provinces as 
an appointed or elected official. A five-page table 
summarizes these data. From these 1,111 deputies, 
the author chose 241 as the most active partici- 
pants in the liberal zemstvo movement for the 
pericd of 1890 to 1905, drew the same statistical 
profile for them, and added data on their publish- 
ing record and their later party affiliations. The 
only major statistical difference is that 77 percent 
of the latter group, compared to approximately 35 
percent for the former, had completed degrees at 
institutions of higher education. A fifty-three page 
table providing the details for each of the 241 per- 
sons is appended to the volume. 

. The portion of the chapter on the “third ele- 
ment” is useful, but only introductory to that very 
important topic, and their role is not adequately 
developed in the following two chapters. 

The author’s stated objective is to show how the 
class base of the zemstvo liberals restricted their 
program and actions. After a successful analysis of 
their demands, in chapter four, from the 1880s to 
1902, the author names the sins of the liberals as 
those of omission: unwillingness to distribute their 
land to the peasantry and inattention to the prob- 
lems of the workers that came from narrow focus- 
ing on agrarian problems. 

My only quarrels with this book are that, first, 
the author purposely excludes the four northern 
and Ural provinces to inflate the gentry’s statisti- 
cal plurality in the zemstvos, although dominate 
they certainly did. Second, data on Chernigov 
province, one of the nine not represented in the 
sample, could have been obtained from printed 
materials to compensate to a large degree for the 
absence of those data from the collection in 
TsGIA. Third, the book still does not explain the 
full significance of the class base, if we must pri- 
marily study that, upon the program and actions i 
of the zemstvo liberals. 

This book is a major contribution to the field. Its 
research is more significant than its conclusions 
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and must be read by anybody professing a serious 
interest in the topic. 
CHARLES E. TIMBERLAKE 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


MARC SZEFTEL. The Russian Constitution of April 23, 
1906: Political Institutions of the Duma Monarchy. 
(Studies Presented to the International Commis- 
sion for the History of Representation and Parlia- 
mentary Institutions, number 61.) Brussels: 
Librairie Encyclopédique. 1976. Pp. 517. 


This study of the Fundamental Laws of the Rus- 
sian Empire is the most definitive in the English 
language to date. It challenges the reader with a 
veritable Sargasso Sea of origins, history, and in- 
terpretation of each article and evaluazes the main 
forces at work under the constitution—emperor, 
cabinet, State Council, Duma, and political par- 
ties. It offers not so much the introduction of new 
materials as the presentation of detail to shore up 
concepts heretofore broadly stated. The viability of 
the system created by these laws has emerged as a 
most controversial question, and the work ad- 
dresses itself to that problem. 

Marc Szeftel correctly affirms that the eleven- 
year span of the Russian constitutional system was 
too brief for definitive judgments. Only the opera- 
tion of the system provides us clues for its assess- 
ment. The author defines the system as one in 
which emergency laws competed with civil liber- 
ties promised but incompletely implemented. In 
the perspective of a six-century tradition of statist 
authority, the emperor could use his residual 
power for fatal mischief until the breaking point 
was reached in the public mind at all levels. 

The constitution, which emanated from the bu- 
reaucracy, assured that the emperor remained pre- 
dominant. It sprang from his absolute authority, 
and his potential power to retract or modify it 
weighed heavily in the minds of both the regime 
and its legislative opposition. Narrowly inter- 
preted, the franchise, legislative jurisdiction, and 
civil liberties were severely restricted or violated, 
and the system was illegally modified to conform 
to the Prussian as against the original German 
model. This violation of the official rules of the 
game developed a feeling of frustration that con- 
tributed to the revolutionary mood. : 

Szeftel’s detailed presentation of the expanding 
power of the Duma through skillful exploitation of 
its jurisdiction represents a major contribution of 
the study. It realized de facto’ ministerial responsi- 
bility through questions arising from its micro- 
scopic study of the budget and from its representa- 
tives in the special wartime economy committees, 
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its interpellations and questions, and its power to 
determine quotas of military recruits. It generated 
a degree of cooperation from the Foreign Office 
and the younger bureaucrats in domestic agencies. 
Its amendments affected land and zemstvo legisla- 
tion, justice, women’s rights, industrial insurance, 
taxation, and senatorial reform. Social change re- 
flecting entrepreneur attitudes in agriculture, po- 
litical liberalization of big business, and growing 
concern for imperial policy worked toward a com- 
mon perspective in the State Council and Duma— 
tendencies reflected in the Progressive Bloc. In- 
creased bourgeois representation in the bureau- 
cracy offered hope for accommodation with parlia- 
ment. The intransigence of the emperor regarding 
his authority and his sharp rightward turn in 1915 
brought the alternative forseen by V. A. Maklakov 
should accommodation fail to materialize—the 
unleashed action of a developing society, Acheront. 
This series of rambling essays cries out for an 
index and editing for repetition, syntax, and mis- 
prints, The Old Regime somehow retains its au- 
thority to December 1917 (p. 156). 
ALFRED LEVIN 
Kent State University 
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GEORGE F. PUTNAM. Russian Alternatives to Marxism: 
Christian Socialism and Idealistic Liberalism in Twent:- 
eth-Century Russia. Knoxville: University of Tennes- 
see Press. 1977. Pp. xi, 233. $13.50. 


To the victors are dedicated the monographs, par- 
ticularly in languages other than those whose 
society is being studied. That has been the case 
with prerevolutionary Russian society. Studies in 
English of nonradical Russian thought are few, 
and George F. Putnam’s book is a welcome addi- 
tion to them. He has written a useful analysis of an 
important segment of the cultural history of Rus- 
sia that has generally been overlooked and that 
should be of interest to historians of ideas in fin-de- 
siècle Europe. 

Marxism was at least pro forma successful in Rus- 
sia, therefore many other modes of thought are 
presented as alternatives to that ideology rather 
than in their own right. Putnam takes as his area 
that rich period from the 18gos to the early 1g20s— 
the twilight of the Russian Empire and the revolu- 
tionary period. He concentrates upon three major 
forms of thought, which he describes as: “1. God- 
seeking, mystical literary speculation on religious 
and philosophical topics, seeking to delineate a new 
religious consciousness; 2: Christian socialist thought, 
seeking to bind together Orthodox Christian theol- 
ogy, modern idealist and Marxist philosophy and 
social action; 3. Idealistic liberalism, based on rigor- 
ous Kantian and Neo-Kantian epistemology and 
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ethics, while seeking to reconcile both with mod- 
ern demands for the fulfillment of the many-sided 
person and the well-being of the masses” (p. 6). 
The discussion of the first trend, concentrating 
upon the meetings and religious societies that de- 
veloped in Moscow and St. Petersburg between 
190: and 1914, is the least satisfying part of the 
book. It covers thirty-six of the 176 pages of text, 
provides lists of topics discussed in various meet- 
ings, and briefly analyzes the views of such think- 
ers and writers as Dimitrii Merezhkovskii, Vladi- 
mir Ern, Valentin Sventsitskii, and V. V. Rozanov. 
In the bulk of the book Putnam discusses the writ- 
ings of Sergei Bulgakov and Pavel I. Novgorodtsev. 
By using just one representative of a trend—and 
both Christian socialism and idealistic liberalism, 
lacking structure, ideology, and organized adher- 
ents, were at best that—Putnam is able to provide 
a clear discussion of a limited yet vital subject. 
Sergei Bulgakov, a onetime Marxist, political 
economist, and Orthodox cleric, characterized in a 
nutshell, in the title of one of his collections of 
essays (“From Marxism to Idealism”), the path of 
the intellectuals in Russia who at the turn of the 
century became dissatisfied with positivism, 
Marxism, and undue politicization of society. Pa- 
vel Novgorodtsev was a legal scholar whose. cri- 
tique of utopian thinking was popular among the 
Russian educated classes on the eve of the revolu- 
tion. Both these thinkers and activists developed 
their views not so much as an alternative to Marx- 
ism as in confrontation with it. The presentation of 
the ideas of Novgorodtsev is lucid and readable. 
One could argue that the structure of Putnam’s 
book, the juxtaposition of Bulgakov and Novgo- 
rodtsev, presupposes added levels of organiza- 
tional approach to their ideas, which is not always 
the case. For instance, Putnam’s stress on the role 
of the “academy” (an infelicitous use of the term 
for university or secular higher education in Rus- 
sia) in the thought of Novgorodtsev is not fully 
justified. A more serious difficulty is the per- 
vasiveness of religious overtones in Bulgakov that 
is lacking in Novgorodtsev’s approach. When Put- 
nam tries to establish a connection between the 
religious-philosophical societies and Novgorod- 
tsev, his organizational scheme is badly strained. 
Putnam tries to present Bulgakov and Novgo- 
rodtsev against the rich background of Russian 
and European thought. That at times leads him to 
drop names not necessarily central to the dis- 
cussion, which can be a slight irritant to the 
reader. 
MARTHA BOHACHEVSKY-CHOMIAK 
Manhattanville College 


B. S. SULEIMENOV and v. IA. BASIN. Vosstanie 1916 
goda v Kazakhstane (prichiny, kharakter, dvizhushchie 
sily) [The Insurrection of 1916 in Kazakhstan 
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(Causes, Character, Motive Forces)]. Alma-Ata: 
Izdatel’stvo “Nauka” Kazakhskoi SSR. 1977. Pp. 
164. 88 k. 


Besides an introduction, conclusion, and an ap- 
pendix of thirty-seven selected documents from 
Soviet archives, this slim monograph on the 1916 
revolt in Kazakhstan comprises three chapters 
bearing the titles: “Political and Socioeconomic 
Preconditions of the Revolt”; “The First Imperial- 
ist World War and its Influence on Kazakhstan”; 
and “The Development of the Insurrectional 
Movement.” The first defines the underlying is- 
sues (especially the agrarian question) contrib- 
uting to a revolutionary situation in Kazakhstan 
on the eve of World War I, links them to develop- 
ments throughout the Russian Empire, and argues 
for the existence of a dynamic local Social Demo- 
cratic organization. The second discusses the ma- 
terial and human cost of the war for Kazakhstan 
and its role in accelerating the revolutionary crisis 
and emphasizes once again that the struggle of the 
Kazakhs was part of the general struggle of all 
Russian subjects against domestic and foreign op- 
pression. The third analyzes events in various re- 
gions of Kazakhstan in keeping with the theses 
expressed in the earlier chapters. 

Those who are familiar with Lowell Tillett’s 
book, The Great Friendship, are well aware of the 
significance which Soviet historiography attaches 
to the 1916 revolt in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
They also know that the revolt has caused consid- 
erable, and often vitriolic, debate among historians 
within the USSR. Numerous conferences, espe- 
cially during the early and middle years of the 
1950s, and a stream of publications since then have 
provided the forums for discussion of such topics 
as the causes of the revolt, the nature of its lead- 
ership, ideology, and goals, and above all the rela- 
tionship between the native rebels and the Russian 
people. By the early 1960s, over the strenuous ob- 
jections of some specialists (whose names are no- 
ticeably absent from the historiographical survey 
introducing the book under review), the general 
outline of an “official” interpretation: of the revolt 
had emerged. B. S. Suleimenov and V. la. Basin 
approach the subject in the spirit of that inter- 
pretation. For them, as for the many others who 
helped to establish the guidelines for discussion 
and analysis, Soviet historians must view the revolt 
as fundamentally progressive, revolutionary, and 
national liberationist. In addition, they must de- 
velop the proposition that the events of 1916 in 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan belong to an empire- 
wide revolutionary crisis that saw proletarians and 
peasants, regardless of ethnic background, strug- 
gling en masse against tsarism and international 
imperialism. Where evidence exists to suggest oth- 
erwise, it is conveniently ignored. 
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In all ways, then, Vosstanie 1916 goda v Kazakhstane 
is a thoroughly orthodox monograph written to 
buttress rather than challenge politically inspired 
theses. It is not, to be sure, representative of the 
“new” historiography whose proponents have la- 
bored in recent years to expand the parameters of 
Soviet historical analysis. Yet, as a summary of 
current Soviet consensus on the subject, this book 
is of some use to Western scholars. 

EDWARD J. LAZZERINI 
University of New Orleans 


SERGEI STARIKOV and ROY MEDVEDEV Philip Miro- 
nov and the Russian Civil War. Translated by cuy 
DANIELS. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. xvi, 
267. $15.00. 


Philip Kuzmich Mironov was a Don Cossack of 
revolutionary persuasion. He was born in 1872, the 
son of a poor Cossack in Ust-Medveditskaia sta- 
mtsa, and died in Moscow’s Butyrskaia Prison in 
1921, a misunderstood and discredited Bolshevik 
military commander. From adolescence, Mironov 
displayed a rare combination of intellect, lead- 
ership, determination, and frankness, all of which 
enabled him to transcend his background and all 
of which eventually helped land him in difficult 
circumstances. After completing gymnasium study 
and the Don Cadet Corps, both uncommon 
achievements for a Cossack of his parentage, Miro- 
nov entered active military service in 1902. By 1905 
he had attained the rank of Cossack subcaptain for 
his Manchurian service, but the following year he 
was stripped of that rank for speaking publicly 
against the use of Cossacks as military police dur- 
ing the wave of repression following the Revolution 
of 1905. At the outbreak of World War I, Mironov 
was restored to officer status, and by 1917, he was 
wearing the insignia of a lieutenart colonel deco- 
rated repeatedly for heroism. 

Like other Don Cossacks so familiar to us from 
the pages of The Quiet Don, Mironov returned 
home late in 1917 to find another front. Following 
the establishment of Bolshevik power in October, a 
number of counterrevolutionaries had fled to the 
Don, hoping—not without some reason—to find a 
Russian Vendée. What they did not understand 
was that the Don was hopelessly divided against 
itself. Fewer than half the population were Cos- 
sacks, while the remainder constituted a mixture 
of ,non-Cossack peasants and urban elements, 
none of whom had much in common with the 
Cossacks and their way of life. Worse still for the 
counterrevolutionaries, the Cossacks failed to find 


common cause among themselves. Some gravi- ` 


tated to the emerging White movement, while oth- 
ers, including Mironov, whose views initially cor- 
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responded with the maximalist faction of the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, drifted into the Soviet 
camp. Those who sought neutral ground, initially 
perhaps a majority of the Cossacks, found them- 
selves inexorably drawn to one side or the other as 
their brothers reached for their rifles and sabers 
either to resolve complex questioris of political 
power or simply to protect themselves and their 
families. 

Mironov’s mixture of radical politics, personal 
magnetism, and military experience soon thrust 
him into the front ranks of those who fought for 
Soviet power. Some of these same qualities also 
provoked the jealousy and hatred of potential ri- 
vals. After compiling a brilliant military record 
against Krasnov in 1918, Mironov fell under a 
cloud in 1919 for going over to the attack against 
Denikin without orders. Next year, he joined the 
Bolshevik Party and fully vindicated himself as 
commander of the Second Cavalry Army while 
participating in Wrangel’s rout from the Crimea. 
Still, Mironov’s successes could not suppress whis- 
pers that he was an opportunist, a military special- 
ist, a latecomer of doubtful loyalty. In addition, 
Mironov’s Cossack origins and his outspoken at- 
tacks on Moscow’s ‘“‘deCossackization” policy in 
the Don made him an inviting target for denuncia- 
tion. Finally, in 1921, while awaiting trial for 
trumped-up charges that he had incited Cossacks 
of the upper Don to anti-Soviet rebellion, Mironov 
was shot in the back in a Butyrskaia exercise yard. 

Mironov was posthumously rehabilitated, but 
his reputation never emerged unscathed from the 
barrage of slander and false accusation leveled 
against him. One of the recurrent themes in the 
Mironov story is that too many leaders who later 
became influential (including, apparently, S. M. 
Budennyi) had a personal stake in allowing the 
truth to die with Mironov. Why share credit for 
Bolshevik victory in the south with a dead man? 
To counter official lassitude and a recurring ten- 
dency to view Mironov as a villain, S. G. Starikov, 
a onetime associate of Mironov and now deceased, 
and the historian Roy Medvedev collaborated in 
writing Mironov’s biography. They appear to have 
cleared their protagonist’s name, and in the proc- 
ess they have made an important contribution to 
the growing body of historical literature on the 
Russian Civil War. Indeed, their whole treatment 
underscores the need for a comprehensive reas- 
sessment of that conflict from the Soviet side. Guy 
Daniels’s translation reads smoothly and is 
marred only by occasional lapses in the spelling 
of place names and by a failure to explain some 
citations that will prove difficult for the non- 
specialist. 

BRUCE W. MENNING 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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KENDALL E. BAILES. Technology and Society under Lenin 
and Stalin: Origins of the Soviet Technical Intelligentsia, 
1917-1941. (Studies of the Russian Institute, Co- 
lumbia University.) Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 472. Cloth $30.00, paper 
$12.50. 


This is an important book because it opens up a 
new and crucial field in which to examine the 
nature of the Stalinist system. For a very long time 
historians felt stymied in approaching Soviet Rus- 
sia of the 1930s because they were deprived of 
source material on familiar subjects, especially the 
formation of high policy. The chaos and terror of 
the 1930s cut off the rich veins of information that 
existed for the 1920s. The grandiose events associ- 
ated with the advent of full-blown Stalinism—col- 
lectivization, industrialization, and terror—could, 
it seemed, only be described and the reasons only 
guessed at, operating under the dubious assump- 
tion that the results explained the purposes. Histo- 
rians were demoralized by the lack of archives, the 
paucity of other sources of reliable facts, and the 
dangers of misinformation spread by official Soviet 
publications. Most serious work was left to econo- 
mists and political scientists. 

In the last few years this situation has changed 
radically, and the historical study of Stalinism in 
the 1930s has leapt forward dramatically. The 
change has become possible by putting questions 
about high politics, accessible mostly to con- 
jecture, onto a back burner and looking instead at 
professional groups and generations. The specific 
questions and disagreements discussed by profes- 
sionals, when carefully analyzed, can tell us not 
only about their immediate concerns but also and 
even more importantly about the context in which 
they arose and how they were solved. We do not 
know enough about Riutin and Kirov and Stalin; 
such matters remain a secret to those who have 
access to the closed archives. But the quarrels, for 
instance, among agronomists, scientists, writers, 
and jurists, the kinds of appeals to authority which 
they made, and the manner in which they found 
resolution, tell us more about the system of power 
in Stalinist Russia than would a pile of committee 
meeting minutes. Kendall E. Bailes has under- 
taken this task for the engineering profession and 
traces its position from hounded pariah at the 
beginning of the First Five Year Plan to one of the 
most prestigious callings by 1941, on the 
springboard to its current exalted place in Soviet 
society. The tensions between “expert” and 
“Red,” between cadres formed before and after 
the revolution, between managers and technicians, 
between demands from above and fulfillment from 
below, between diplomas and prakliki comprise 
much of the substance of the pyrotechnics of the 
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1930s. Bailes has established the parameters of the 
subject, and his study will be the standard work 
for some time. 

Parts of his discussion deserve special attention: 
the description of the ““Shakhty Affair” of 1928 as 
an attempt to strangle technocracy in its cradle 
(this chapter was first published in the AHR, 
7911974]: 445-69); the problems faced by in- 
digenous Soviet technological innovation and the 
tension between native and borrowed technique; 
the misguided priorities of aviation in the 1990s; 
the loss and recapture of technical education by 
curriculum conservatives. One of the most inter- 
esting threads of the study is the problems engi- 
neers had with worker resentment and resistance 
from below as well as the more familiar scourges 
from above. The author makes very effective use of 
the contemporary specialized press and of Soviet 
dissertations (though some of his “unpublished” 
sources have in fact been published). 

Scme reservations must be expressed. The title 
of the book is misleading since the focus of the 
book is on 1928-41 with only a short, if splendid, 
account of Russian engineering before then, and 
the period covers only half of the Stalin domi- 
nance. Bailes too often tries to elevate what he 
knows and can demonstrate up to the level of 
Stalin’s personal plans, intentions, and fears, 
whica remain unknown. The problems of Ord- 
zhonikidze as commissar of heavy industry are 
presented as struggles with the “‘Stalinists’” when 
surely they are best seen as inescapable con- 
tradictions within Stalinism itself. Bailes’s use of 
“class” can only be disputatious, and one might 
wish for a happier concept, or at least word, than 
“technostructure”’ to identify his group. But these 
are, minor compared to the illumination he has 
shed on an indispensable factor in the formation of 
Stalinism. i 

DANIEL MULHOLLAND 
Tufts University 


GAIL WARSHOFSKY LAPIDUS. Women in Soviet Society: 
Equality, Development, and Social Change. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1978. Fp. x, 381. $17.50. 


Does socialism liberate women? By liberation we 
mean not merely easing a woman’s life but en- 
abling her to be fully equal in society. Gail War- 
shofsky Lapidus argues that the pursuit of mod- ' 
ernization in the Soviet Union has, through a 
system of. sometimes unintended constraints, lim- 
ited the scope of sexual equality that early on the 
Soviet regime promised. Her analysis is based on 
extensive research culminating in thirty-nine in- 
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valuable tables that demonstrate comparative time 
budgets; female distribution in the party, in higher 
education, in the work force, in responsible posi- 
tions, and in public leadership; and women’s 
wages, aspirations, birth rates, and even their rea- 
sons for divorce. 

She concludes that Soviet patterns have in- 
tegrated women into public life on terms that have 
limited their equality, have given women, but not 
men, dual roles, and have perpetuated distinctions 
between male and female work. Lapidus hypothe- 
sizes that the twin socialist goals of increased pop- 
ulation and women’s genuine equality may have 
proven to be wholly at odds and therefore unat- 
tainable. A social science debate, reopening the 
question of women’s role in Soviet society, focuses 
on how to reverse the decline in birth rate. Pro- 
posals range from paying mothers to remain at 
home to part-time employment. Considerations of 
women’s professional advancement and equality 
are generally overlooked. The impact of social sci- 
ence analysis on public policy formation falls out- 
side the scope of this study but is the obvious next 
question. Lapidus anticipates a growing differenti- 
ation in male and females roles in part because of 
Soviet anxiety about the birth rate, in part because 
of married women’s difficulties in acquiring fur- 
ther training to upgrade skills. Women’s profes- 
sional equality has been sacrificed te preservation 
of her role in the family, hardly the revolutionary 
blueprint. 

Why are women clustered at the lower ranks of 
professions? A Soviet professor of medicine sug- 
gests that women’s inability to move to new posts 
and their temporary departures from work for 
family priorities that outweigh professional obliga- 
tions make men seem more reliable and entitled to 
preference. Lapidus does not pursue the issue, but 
clearly an unintended consequence of the privi- 
leges for working mothers in Russia (as in Eastern 
Europe) has been to hinder women professionally. 

Lapidus suggests that the “conservative” trend, 
which will widen the differentiation between men 
and women economically, may be welcomed by 
Soviet women. Her conclusion supports the as- 
sumption of other social scientists that Soviet 
women are, in fact, relieved that domesticity ex- 
cuses fuller participation. Why? Surely women’s 
failure seriously to alter priorities may be traced 
partly to the demise of the feminist Women’s Sec- 
tion of the Communist Party (treated in early 
chapters). Lapidus refers to demands for male par- 
ticipation in child care. Are such demands (as in 
Hungary, for example) largely from women? Is 
there a nascent revival of feminism along with 
conservatism? It would be ungenerous to criticize 
Lapidus for questions unexplorec when she has 
contributed so much, so well. Meticulous research 
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and sophisticated analysis make this study out- 
standing, indeed, the best available. 
BEATRICE FARNSWORTH 
Wells College ` 


BORIS SHRAGIN. The Challenge of the Spirit. Trans- 
lated by P. s. FALLA. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


1978. Pp. xv, 262. $10.00. 


Boris Shragin was a Soviet art scholar, a convinced 
Marxist, and a member of the Communist Party in 
his previous existence, and he is one of the ideolo- 
gists of the liberal dissident movement, an émigré, 
and a Russian existential thinker in his present 
existence. The genre of his book is closest of all to 
the classic Russian confession. As in the majority 
of famous Russian confessions (for example, in 
Petr Chaadaev’s Philosophical Letters, in Alexander 
Herzen’s My Past and Thoughts, or in Nikolai Ber- 
diaev’s Self-Awareness), the author is confessing not 
so much his own sins as the sins of his country and 
people. 

Of course, Shragin’s personal experience forms 
the basis of the book—his spiritual path from 
membership in the Communist Party to dis- 
sidence, from Marxism to existentialism. But the 
reader cannot escape the feeling that the author 
speaks not so much in his own name as in the 
name of a definite social stratum, the one which it 
seems was buried along with pre-Soviet Russia, 
the one whose existence many (primarily Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn) deny in contemporary Russia. 
In a word, he speaks in the name of those who are 
traditionally called the intelligentsia. And this, 
from my point of view, is the most interesting and 
significant thing about The Challenge of ihe Spirit: 
the Russian intelligentsia—in ways unknowable 
and mysterious—is being reborn from the ashes, 
having survived “war communism,” total terror, 
and the GULAG Archipelago. Shragin’s book also 
testifies to the commotion of feelings in which the 
revitalized intelligentsia now finds itself, to the 
continued shakiness of its intellectual positions, 
and to its uncertainty in the complicated spiritual 
search that it is renewing in the second half of the 
twentieth century—after a long dark intermission. 

The book has five chapters: “History at a Stand- 
still,” “Nostalgia for History,” “State Serfdom,” 
“The Challenge of the Spirit,” and “The Dis- 
sidents.”’ The chapter titles themselves show that 
the book would be a collection of rather ill 
matched essays were they not connected by the 
unity of the author’s fate and philosophical con- 
ception. The crux of this conception is, roughly 
speaking, a denial of the category of time in Rus- 
sian culture. Historical time, of course, is being 
spoken of (or the historical memory of the nation). 
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“In the popular mind there is no sense of historical 
continuity,” says the author in the section ‘“The 
, Abolition of Memory.” “A sense of historical con- 
tinuity [is lacking]... .This...is the Achilles’ 
heel of the Soviet mentality, and the traditional 
Russian one in general,” he repeats in the section 
“A Spiritual Malady.” In other words, the Rus- 
sian people unfortunately are incapable of learning 
from history and therefore each generation has to 
` begin everything from the beginning. Thus, since 
spiritual liberation on a national scale as a result of 
conscious action of social forces in Russia is impos- 
sible, nothing else remains but the path of individ- 
ual self-perfection—a lonely salvation of the soul, 
so to speak. When there are enough enlightened 
souls, the spiritual liberation of the nation will 


occur by itself. Shragin proposes precisely this al- ` 


ternative (following his present teacher Berdiaev). 
The sole difference is that Berdiaev advanced his 
conception at the memorial feast for the pre-Soviet 
intelligentsia, and Shragin advances it in the years 
of the initiation of the Soviet intelligentsia. One 
was a witness to the end. The other is a witness to 
the beginning. 

Naturally, Shragin’s conception reflects the col- 
lapse of hopes for the liberalization of the country, 
which is carefully documented in this book, the 
impossibility of direct political action in an author- 
itarian system, and despair at the sight of sacrifices 
made in vain attempts at struggle—in short, it 
reflects what Shragin’s former teacher Lenin 
called “defeatism.” 

The Stalinist GULAG, however, was not at all 
the first tragedy of the Russian intelligentsia. And 
this is not their first rebirth. Did not the same 
thing occur after the epochal defeat of the De- 
cembrists? And did the intelligentsia not prove 
capable of inspiring great reforms after the dark 
years of political terror under Nicholas I? The 
same history testifies that it is hardly possible to 
stop the intelligentsia’s spiritual search, once it has 
begun, by any means short of anew GULAG and 
physical annihilation. And besides that, they are 
still learning something on‘ their journey to Gol- 
gotha. Just one example: the pre-Soviet in- 
telligentsia (in the overwhelming majority) was 
infatuated with revolution; in it and only in it did 
they see the path to the salvation of the nation. 
The Soviet intelligentsia (in just the same over- 
whelming majority) hates the revolution. Their 
contemporary prophets may disagree among 
themselves about everything, but if anything 
unites them, it is precisely their hatred of the revo- 
lution. Does this not mean that over the last half 
century the Russian intelligentsia has learned 
something? Moreover, does not this hatred for the 
revolution unite Shragin with his irreconcilable 
opponent Solzhenitsyn? Thus, Shragin’s book it- 
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self—in spite of its thesis—involuntarily testifies to 
the ability of the Russian intelligentsia to learn 
from history. 
ALEXANDER YANOV 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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A. W. KAYYALI. Palestine: A Modern History. London: 
Croom Helm; distributed by Biblio Distribution 
Center, Totowa, N.J. 1978. Pp. 243. $21.50. 


As the prospects for peace between Israel and at 
least some Arab states increase, the political posi- 
tion of the Palestinian Arabs becomes increasingly 
important. Historical antecedents are being exam- 
ined so as to understand the ability and desire of 
the Palestinians to accept or reject a partial settle- 
ment of their grievances as well as the methods by 
which their leadership has been selected and legiti- 
mized. This survey of Palestinian Arab national- 
ism from the 1880s to 1939 provides a useful sum- 
mary of the British records on these subjects. 

A. W. Kayyali emphasizes the early emergence 
of Arab opposition to Zionism before World War I 
and its strengthening afterward. The delay in es- 
tablishing the mandate in Palestine, a desire for 
Arab national independence, fear of Zionist immi- 
gration, and increasing dispossession of Arab 
peasants by Jewish settlements created deep anti- 
British and anti-Jewish*feelings among the Arab 
Palestinians after 1917. Although the large Arab 
landowners and political notables led the opposi- 


_ tion to the British, they also cooperated with the 


mandate government, Kayyali argues, so as to 
maintain their influence, wealth, and official posi- 
tions. In the 1g20s and early 1930s the cooperative 
attitude of such leaders as Hajj Amin al-Husayni 
secured few compromises from the British, who 
insisted upon the creation of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine. According to Kayyali, the nota- 
bles weakened the cause of Arab independence by 
their internal disagreements, timidity, and self- 
ishness. 

Arab boycotts directed against Zionist exclu- 
sivism and British policies were caused by popular 
pressures as were occasional large-scale demon- 
strations and riots. Increasing Jewish immigration 
in the 1930s caused a general, spontaneous revolu- 
tion to break out among the Arab peasantry; the 
notables’ leadership of the 1936-39 revolt came 
late. 

Although the British crushed the Palestinian re- 
volt by 1939, the Arabs as a result of their experi- 
ences since the 1880s were bitterly opposed to Zi- 
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onism, reluctant to accept any compromise short 
of majority rule in an independent nation, and 
convinced of the duplicity of the British. The inef- 
fectuality of the traditional leadership of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs had also become clear by 1939. 
In presenting the history of the Palestinian 
Arabs, Kayyali ironically relies primarily upon 
British archival sources; only those secondary 
sources printed before 197! are examined. There is 
relatively little new to be gained from the Colonial 
Office archives. Other than the detailed and strong 
criticism of the Arab notables, which is predictable 
from a member of the Arab Liberation Front such 
as Kayyali, no new analyses or striking revisions 
are advanced. The work is marred by a nearly 
complete disregard of Zionist argumentation, for 
example, two sentences alone are devoted to the 
Nazis and the persecution of the Jews in Europe. 
Although the modern history of Palestine is 
clearly dominated by the struggle for political 
power between Zionists and Arabs, to ignore all 
other aspects of history as Kayyali does is to deny 
the multifaceted nature of humar. experience. 
Education, technological innovation, cultural cre- 
ativity, theological speculation, economic develop- 
ment, and the influence of Western ideologies 
upon Palestine are only a few aspects of the mod- 
ern history of Palestine that would lend depth to 
an understanding of this crucial phase of recent 
history. 
WILLIAM OCHSENWALD 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


PHILLIP J. BARAM. The Department of State in the 
Middle East, 1919-1945. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1978. Pp. xxiv, 343. $27.50. 


A welcome addition to the growing body of litera- 
ture on American relations with the Middle East is 
Phillip J. Baram’s The Department of State in the 
Middle East, 1919-1945. Using recently opened ma- 
terials in the National Archives, interviews with 
participants, and the papers of key officials, Baram 
extends the pioneering work of Jokn DeNovo into 
the years 1939-45. Baram’s study, copiously re- 
searched, clearly argued, and straightforwardly 
written, describes the state department’s remark- 
ably consistent affinity for Sunni Arabs. It comes 
as no surprise in the wake of recent books by 
Arthur Morse, Henry Feingold, and Saul Fried- 
man that the department also consistently op- 
posed Zionist aspirations. 

Baram finds constant the department’s hope 
that support for Sunni Arab nationalists com- 
mitted to gradual reform would best serve Ameri- 
can interests in the Arabic-speaking Middle East 
(Egypt, Arabia, and the fertile crescent). He iden- 
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tifies American interests as (1) the enhancement of 
American influence generally and (2) an open door 
for American businessmen, especially oil oper- 
ators. The department thus encouraged bourgeois 
nationalism in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Egypt 
while supporting the monarchy in Saudi Arabia. 
In Palestine the department worked to thwart Zi- 
onist aspirations, as it discouraged assertions of 
minority rights by such other groups as Kurds, 
Assyrians, or Maronites. The author thus fits the 
state department’s negative response to Zionism 
into a general regional framework. 

World War II, to which Baram devotes the most 
attention, created a fluid situation that the depart- 
ment exploited. Convinced that French colonial- 
ism failed to respond to Syrian or Lebanese na- 
tionalism and bolstered in its Francophobia by the 
French capitulation in 1940, the department 
worked successfully to end French rule in Syria 
and Lebanon. Since British colonialism seemed 
more benevolent, as evidenced in their voluntary 
termination of the Iraqi mandate, since joint war” 
plans assigned operational responsibility for the 
Middle East to the British, and since Palestine in 
particular could become explosive, the department 
acquiesced in continued British control over Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and Iraq. After the war, however, the 
department expected to diminish British influence 
and expand American influence in these areas as 
well. In Saudi Arabia, where British and Ameri- 
can interests in oil and geopolitical position 
clashed most directly, the state department suc- 
ceeded in establishing American hegemony. 

Valuable as the work is, one shortcoming de- 
serves attention. Baram claims that the state de- 
partment’s middle management for the Middle 
East, the dozen men who made Middle East pol- 
icy, shared ‘‘a very similar social and intellectual 
background” (p. 69) that “bordered on country- 
club homogeneity” (p. 7). Elsewhere he calls them 
“insulated and inbred, elitist and of the upper 
middle class” (p. 87). His evidence, drawn primar- 
ily from departmental biographies, is limited to 
dry lists of colleges attended and official posts 
held. These data do not confirm any consistent 
socioeconomic pattern among Baram’s dozen pol- 
icymakers. He postulates homogeneity without 
proving it. 

Baram effectively delineates the state depart- 
ment’s attitudes and policies toward the Arab 


_ world and thus aids our understanding of sub- 


sequent events. Because the department assumed 
the future lay with bourgeois nationalism under 
benevolent American leadership, and because it so 
blithely dismissed Zionism as ‘‘chimerical” (p. 
246), it was blind to the realities of the postwar 
world, when Israel would become a nation sup- 
ported by the United States, and revolutionary 
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Arab nationalist would sweep away tradition in 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 
RICHARD PFAU 
Dickinson College 


ÖMER KÜRKÇÜOĞLU. Tiirk-Ingiliz İlişkileri (1919- 
1926) [Turkish-English Relations, 1919-26]. (An- 
kara Üniversitesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakültesi Yayin- 
lari, number 412.) Ankara: Ankara Üniversitesi 
Basimevi. 1978. Pp. 350. 40 TL. 


Modern Turkish historical scholarship on Turk- 
ish-British relations is only a quarter of a century 
old, having gotten under way in serious fashion in 


1953 with Akdes Nimet Kurat’s study on the ori-. 


gins and development of those relations during the 
period 1553-1610. Omer Kürkçüoğlu’s work, pri- 
marily a political and diplomatic history of the 
post-World War I era from 1919 to 1926, is a 
welcome addition to what appears to be a growing 
* body of scholarship. 

Researchers concerned with the immediate 
post-World War I years that witnessed the demise 
of the Ottoman Empire and the birth of the Turk- 
ish republic are handicapped by the unavailability 
of the Turkish documents. This hardship is visited 
equally upon native Turks and foreigners. As a 
result, even Turkish scholars are compelled to rely 
upon Western documentation. Kürkçüoğlu uses 
British diplomatic sources to good advantage, but 
his secondary sources are limited to works in Eng- 
lish and Turkish. These are not the sorts of materi- 
als from which brilliant new insights can be devel- 
oped. Kiirkgtioglu’s contribution, rather, is to 
present a swiftly flowing narrative that follows the 
course of Turkish-British relations from the late 
eighteenth century to 1926. 

Kürkçüoğlu has divided his work into three large 


sections. The first deals with the period from the. 


mid-eighteenth century to the outbreak and con- 
clusion of World War I. Students of the Eastern 
Question will not find much here to detain them 
from plunging on to the second and third sections. 
Section two deals with the years of the Turkish 
struggle for independence, 1919-22. The con- 
cluding section covers the remaining four years, 
1922-26, during which Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
was able to convert Turkish-British relations from 
an adversary relationship to one of mutual respect. 

The heroes in this drama are Mustafa Kemal 
and the Turkish nation. Mustafa Kemal’s peace 
program was multipronged. He had to undo the 
inequities of the postwar settlement, gain the re- 
spect of the West, on the battlefield if necessary, 
and establish complete and full independence and 
sovereignty for Turkey and the Turks. It was then 
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and still is a tale of epic proportions. Kiirkctioglu 
retells it well. 
NORMAN ITZKOWITZ 
Princeton University 


MUHAMMAD MORSY ABDULLAH. The United Arab Emi- 
rates: A Modern History. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1978. Pp. 365. $21.50. 


Muhammad Morsy Abdullah’s opening sentence 
indicates the thrust of his book: “The British first 
came to the Gulf at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.” Despite its title, The United Arab 
Emirates is as much a history of British involvement 
in the Persian Gulf as it is of the emirates them- 
selves. Each of the three principal sections—Brit- 
ish interests, internal changes, and Trucial rela- 
tions with neighboring states—deals largely in the 
traditional currency of Gulf studies: Foreign Of- 
fice, India Office, Admiralty, and local British 
Residency reports and opinions. Morsy’s focus is 
explained not only by Britain’s long-held role as 
paramount power in the area, but also by the fact 
that the book is based on his Cambridge thesis, 
“Britain and the Trucial States between 1892- 
1939." Morsy has made use of French, Turkish, 
German, and American archives, as well as his 
own quarter-century’s professional experience on 
the scene, all of which contribute to the book’s 
utility, but it is still largely Gulf history through 
the eyes of Whitehall. 

Unfortunately, Morsy’s expertise is not always 
used to its best advantage. Too often his account is 
merely uncritical recapitulation of the chronologi- 
cal flow of events. This is particularly the case in 
the rather skimpy treatment given to recent devel- 
opments; would that every developing area had 
the trouble-free progress outlined for the emirates, 
and most notably Abu Dhabi. Morsy is a careful 
and competent scholar, but his fondness for Abu 
Dhabi, where he serves as director of the Centre 
for Documentation and Research, is clear. Only 
occasionally do hints come through of the larger 
problems that deserve fuller consideration. The 
effects of the decline of the pearl industry, or the 
interwar depression, or the sudden incentive to 
lesser sheiks to declare their independence and 
thus share the bounty of oil royalties, all have to be 
winnowed from the chroniclelike data. The few 
pages that are devoted to economic and cultural 
change are tantalizing, and it is to be hoped that 
Morsy will enlarge on these topics in his future 
oral and archival research. Even the larger con- 
cerns of British policy are sometimes hidden. For 
example, Britain’s desire to placate Reza Shah of 
Iran, most notably in the question of ownership of 
strategic Gulf islands, rather than risk jeopardy to 
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à 


Anglo-Persian oil interests or the growth of Soviet ` 


influence at Teheran produced a countervailing 
decline of prestige along the Arab Gulf coast. 
Morsy knows this, but his separation of the issue of 
the islands from British coastal policy leaves the 
interconnection obscure. 

The last half of the book is devoted to the fron- 
tier problems between the Trucial States and 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Muscat, in addition to 
interstate’ boundary issues. On these subjects, 
Morsy is authoritative, and his knowledge of the 


tribes and their genealogies unrivaled. The value. 


of the work is further enhanced here by Morsy’s 
own involvement in the mapping of Abu Dhabi. In 
short, although the book is not quite the compre- 
hensive study implied by its subtitle, it does offer 
much valuable detail on the Trucial Coast in the 
era between the conclusion of Britain’s exclusive 
treaties in 1892 and its withdrawal from the Per- 
sian Gulf in 1971, and to that extent is an impor- 
tant contribution to Gulf studies. 

BRITON C. BUSCH 

Colgate University 
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MEZRI BDIRA. Relations internationales et sous-développe- 
ment: La Tunisie, 1857-1864. (Acta Universitatis 
Upsaliensis, Studia Historica Upsaliensia, number 
102.) Uppsala: University of Uppsala; distributed 
by Almqvist and Wiksell, Stockholm. 1978. Pp. 
194. 71 KR. 


The bey of Tunis in 1857 was obliged, under Brit- 
ish and French pressure, to proclaim a charter of 
rights similar to that of the famous Ottoman Hatti 
Serif of Gulhane (1839). A constitutional regime, 
promised at that time, came into existence in 1861 
(the first in the Arab world). Three years later, in 
1864, a frantic doubling of taxes sparked a revolt 
that came within a whisker of toppling the regime. 
The constitution was suspended and Tunisia’s 
brief experiment in constitutional monarchy came 
to a close. 

In a thoughtful and well-conceived book Mezri 
Bdira treats this period within the conceptual 
framework of modernization theory. The author’s 
thesis is that the Tunisian ruling elite was not 
unaware of the challenge it faced from Europe. 
The ‘“‘westernizers” or “reformists’” among that 
ruling elite sought to adapt the Western model of 
government and society by implementing a not 
-unrealistic program of state-directed development. 
They hoped to avoid the suffocating political em- 
brace of any single European power (especially 
Britain and France). The cumulative European 
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pressure was, however, too much. Efforts to rein in 
excessive privileges of foreign resident§, to estab- 
lish modern credit facilities (the Anglo-Tunisian 
bank project), and to avoid wasteful development 
projects or onerous loans were all frustrated by the 
European politicoeconomic power structure (with 
France in the vanguard). 

Those familiar with the nineteenth-century his- 
tory of the Ottoman Empire or Egypt or Morocco 
will find this thesis familiar. Yet Bdira is plough- 
ing new ground. He uses developmental theory 
judiciously but not slavishly. He has used Tuni- 
sian sources (especially the Tunisian National Ar- 
chives) more effectively than his predecessors. 

And he offers at long last a rebuttal to Jean 
Ganiage’s Les origines du protectorat francais en Tu- 
niste, 1861-1881 (1959), for Ganiage’s meticulous 
mastery of the European sources does not suffice to 
veil his supercilious and often inaccurate inter- 
pretation of pre-Protectorate Tunisia. 

Bdira’s challenging thesis (crisply stated in a 
six-page conclusion) must, however, still be viewed 
as tentative. More needs to be done to establish the 
fiscal position of the Tunisian government in the 
1850s and 1860s. Bdira’s classification of the ruling 
elite into two groups—westernizers and ulama-led 
traditionalists—neither of which was completely 
right or wrong in their analysis of the situation is 
very promising, but he does little more than 
scratch the surface. Nor does the author dig deeply 
into the inner workings of the short-lived constitu- 
tional system. The author is, however, on a useful 
new track. 

i L. CARL BROWN 
Princeton University 


OMONIYI ADEWOYE. The Judicial System in Southern 
Nigeria, 1854-1954: Law and Justice in a Dependency. 
(Ibadan History Series.) Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: 


‘Humanities Press. 1977. Pp. xiii, 931. $14.75. 


The rather bland title of this book conceals the 
most informative work available on the legal his- 
tory of Nigeria and perhaps the most original work 
yet to appear in the field of modern African legal 
history. Omoniyi Adewoye, senior lecturer in his- 
tory at Ibadan University, displays a rare combi- 
nation of expertise in the law with a fine sense of 
historical analysis. Just as impressive is a precise 
command of the English language, beautifully 
controlled, spiced with wit and elegance, which 
has turned a first-class academic monograph into 
a piece of literature that is a pleasure to read. This 
achievement is all the more impressive when the 
structure of the author’s sources are examined; 
Adewoye has cast his net wide and deep among 
collections of private papers, colonial office corre- 
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spondence, the Nigerian National Archives, Niger- 
ian court records, and official publications and 
newspapers. Yet none of this massive and detailed 
documentation interrupts the steady focus on gen- 
eral analysis, even where illustrations of individual 
cases are used extensively. 

Adewoye views the application of law as “ʻa tech- 
nique of social ordering” (p. 1) and thus in- 
trinsically a part of political, and even more of 


social, history. Its main purpose in Nigeria was the — 


stabilization of colonial rule over the African popu- 
lation, which, once achieved, could lead to the 
progressive integration of the people into wider 
economic systems. An excellent first chapter out- 
lines the complex dilemmas that arose from the 
juxtaposition of a British court system with that of 
precolonial society. Notions of law and justice 
were simply one element of the fundamental cul- 
tural differences between the two societies. This 
theme runs through the whole book, which con- 
veys a vivid sense of the inevitability of the decline 
of customary and traditional law, however the 
British might have attempted to prop it up by 
limiting and modifying British traditions or to ex- 
clude their influence from the “native courts” that 
were developed and sometimes invented under the 
indirect rule system. 

The author tells the story of the development of 
the British-imposed judicial system from its ori- 
gins in the “courts of equity” in 1854 to the region- 
alization of the system in 1954. While there is much 
discussion of the argumentation that went on 
among educated Africans, colonial civil servants 
and judges, and the colonial office in London, 
Adewoye constantly compares theory with the sys- 
tem in action. In the process the work spills over 
into social history, exposing much new material. 
The discussion of the Nigerian legal profession is 
especially valuable, not so much for what it says 
about qualified lawyers as for the fascinating ac- 
counts of the paralegal professions that grew up, 
partly as a response to British policies designed to 
exclude African barristers from the lower courts. 
The 1920s and 1930s saw the emergence of “court 
champions,” professional writers of petitions and 
contracts, court clerks, and interpreters. They 
ranged in ability from near-illiterates to those who 
today might well deserve to wear judges’ robes and 
in morality from parasitic touts and loan-sharks to 
patriotic radicals. 

Adewoye studiously avoids any temptation to sit 
in judgment over the judges or their critics. He has 
no villains or heroes; his many vividly drawn char- 
acters are simply men of their time and circum- 
stances. Only on the last two pages does he aban- 
don that detachment, facing the present situation 
in Nigeria as it prepares to move back to demo- 
cratic constitutionalism. He pleads for the rule of 
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law and an independent judiciary as viable and 

superior alternatives to force, thus revealing him- 

self as part of the process he has been discussing. 
JOHN FLINT 
Dalhousie University 


FRED 1. A. OMU. Press and Politics in Nigeria, 1880- 
1937. (Ibadan History Series.) Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J.: Humanities Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 290. $16.00. 


The role of the newspaper press in the political 
and cultural development of modern West Africa 
is an attractive and important theme. It has not 
been altogether ignored by historians, commonly 
receiving some discussion in standard treatments 
of the development of nationalist politics, featuring 
more centrally in such general works as those of 
K. A. B. Jones-Quartey and in studies of public 
opinion concerning individual political issues like 
S. Asante’s study of the West African response to 
the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, and, naturally 
enough, in memoirs such as Azikiwe’s My Odyssey. 
Fred I. A. Omu has produced, however, the first 
reasonably coherent historical treatment of the de- 
velopment of the press in any single West African 
country for the first phase of its history. He begins 
with the predecessors of the Lagos newspapers in 
other West African territories, carries his story 
through the foundation of Azikiwe’s West African 
Pilot in November 1937, and closes with a brief and 
mildly despondent epilogue on subsequent devel- 
opments. 

His account of the institutional development and 
especially of the financial history of the papers is as 
useful as it is (inevitably) patchy. He also provides 
a considerable amount of documentation on the 
foibles of different editors and their institutional 
foes, particularly the successive colonial governors. 
He is somewhat less successful in analyzing pre- 
cisely how the position of the press displayed the 
intrinsic anomaly of the colonial state as a struc- 
ture of control. To most governors the press 
seemed, as Governor Freeman put it as early as 
1863, “a dangerous instrument in the hands of 
semi-civilized Negroes” (p. 173), and one which it 
was evidently desirable, if at all possible, to keep 
out of the hands of many of them. Most Colonial - 
Office officials, by contrast, preferred that freedom 
of publication should be regulated, as in the me- 
tropolis, by common and statute law rather than 
simply subject to the arbitrary whim of the gover- 
nor, a preference that caused Lugard, for example, 
well-deserved distress during his period of office. 
In relation to such issues the main outlines of 
Omu’s analysis are less illuminating than they 
could be, despite the vividness of some of his docu- 
mentation. But he succeeds reasonably well in 
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characterizing the varying roles of the press in 
articulating and in part even forming Lagos 
society’s response to colonial rule, as a set of in- 
struments in local factional conflict, and in some 
cases as the organs of institutionalized political 
parties. All this is useful enough. 

The book possesses, however, a number of severe 
defects. It is very discursively written, a trifle 
callow in tone in many places, and dramatically 
poorly subedited—full of typographical errors, 
some of which obscure or even alter the sense of 
the sentences in which they appear. Evidently a 
largely unrevised doctoral thesis of by now fairly 
ancient vintage, the work fails to relate its analysis 
to (or indeed to mention) virtually any of the 
scholarly studies of the political and social history 
of Lagos and its hinterland in this period that have 
appeared in the last seven or eight years. Virtually 
all, for example, of its predecessors in the Ibadan 
History Series that are concerned with the history 
of Yorubaland appear in its bibliography as un- 
published doctoral theses. In these ways it marks a 
disappointing departure from the high standards 
set by earlier works in the series. 

JOHN DUNN 
King’s College, 
Cambridge University 


UGBANA OKPU. Ethnic Minority Problems in Nigerian 
Politics: 1960-1965. (Studia Historica Upsaliensia, 
number 88.) Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell In- 
ternational. 1977. Pp. 191. 


Ugbana Okpu’s primary aim in writing this book 
is to provide a comprehensive and systematic anal- 
ysis of the role of ethnic minority groups in Niger- 
ian politics up to 1965—the title is misleading since 
over half of the book is devoted to the colonial 
period—with a view to assessing their contribution 
to Nigerian political history and the relationship 
between their problems and political instability. 
The study fails sadly to fulfill this ambitious aim. 
It is neither comprehensive in its analysis nor sys- 
tematic in its approach. On the contrary there is a 
preoccupation with the issue of the creation of 
states. In an attempt to escape a “conspiracy” of 
neglect of the role of minority groups in most 
works on Nigerian history, Okpu goes to the other 
extreme of neglecting anything that interferes with 
his basic theoretical premise: a major in- 
compatibility within the Nigerian polity between 
minority groups seeking their own states and ma- 
jor parties refusing to create them has been the 
cause of political instability in Nigeria. Moreover, 
at no stage is there any systematic substantiation 
of that premise. A chapter on “New States and 
Political Instability” makes no reference to the 
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extensive general literature on the subject and pro- 
vides a strictly constitutional analysis. Constitu- 
tional engineering may be an important ingredient 
in providing for political (in)stability, but by itself 
it is unlikely to guarantee political stability. Al- 
though the book contains much information, there 
is little to encourage the reader to regard it as 
authoritative. Okpu complains about the lack of 
conceptual clarity in other works but provides four 
pages (pp. 10-14) of definitions that beg questions 
about much that follows. For example, “ethnic” 
and “national” are used synonymously, but ethnic 
separatism is used to refer to the promotion of 
ethnic interests to the detriment of national inter- 
ests! An ethnic minority group is subjectively de- 
fined (to ensure maximum conformity with the 
author’s premise?) as one which “‘does not consti- 
tute a majority in a region,” “which does not have 
access to political power,” and ‘‘which considers 
itself dominated, discriminated against, neglected 
or oppressed by the major ethnic group in its 
region” (p. 11). There are many other examples of 
unnecessary conceptual confusion. 

The chapters that follow on the origins of ethnic 
minority problems, the policies of the major politi- 
cal parties on such issues, the ethnic minority par- 
ties, and new states and instability provide an 
uneven and fragmented analysis, marked by errors 
of fact and interpretation too numerous for the 
reviewer to mention. In short the book has little to 
recommend it to’ potential readers. 

D. G. KERMODE 
Liverpool Polytechnic 


AUDREY WIPPER. Rural Rebels: A Study of Two Protest 
Movements in Kenya. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1977. Pp. xiv, 363. $17.50. 


Audrey Wipper’s two protest movements are the 
Mumbo cult and the Dini ya Msambwa. The first 
arose in 1913-14 among the Luo people of Western 
Kenya and spread to some clans among their , 
southern neighbors, the Gusii, where it appeared 
sporadically throughout the colonial period. It was 
anti-European and anti-Christian. Its members 
believed that there would soon be a cataclysmic 
upheaval that would destroy the Europeans and 
lead to a utopia where there would be no death, 
famine, or work. Mumboites tried to hasten the 


' arrival of the millenium by symbolic resistance to 


British rule—by refusing to wear European clothes 
or to eat European food and by practicing tradi- 
tional magical and sacrificial rites. Despite govern- 
ment fines and deportations, Mumboism and its 
offshoots continued to surface until Independence. 

The Dini ya Msambwa also arose in Western 
Kenya, among a sub-group of the Luyia, and was 
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based on a similar appeal to a glorified African 
past. But it appeared later, in 1943, and lasted 
longer—it has underground adherents today. It 
was also much more important, and Wipper ac- 
cordingly devotes the greater part of her book to it. 
Compared to the peak number of a few hundred 
Mumboites, the DYM had literally thousands of 
members. More significantly, it encouraged vio- 
lence—arson, assault, and civil disturbances like 
the Malakisi Riot in 1948 and the much-publicized 
“Kolloa Affray” early in 1950 when twenty-nine 
Africans and three Europeans were killed. Mum- 
boism had many leaders over the years. In con- 
trast, the DYM centered on one man, Elijah Ma- 
sinde, a prophet-messiah figure to his followers, a 


mentally unstable demagogue to the British ad-° 


ministrators and their African successors. 

From my own probings into post-World War II 
Kenya politics and around the Luyia area, I would 
argue that Wipper makes the DYM seem more 
important than it was. Except for some adherents 
among the Pokot and the Nandi, it was a local 
Luyia organization with little widespread or last- 
ing impact. It was much more the creation of 
Masinde (who, Wipper admits, built a career on 
rebelling against all forms of authority, African or 
European) than a nationalist movement, com- 
posed of “guerrillas,” as she claims. There was 
certainly no shortage of grievances against the co- 
lonial regime among the northern Luyia, and it is 
true that because of Masinde’s static-electricity 
kind of personality the DYM picked them up. But 
he used them to build a personal following and to 
harass the administration, not to further the na- 
tionalist cause. The DYM was deliberately paro- 
chial; it had no ties to other protest groups. Ma- 
sinde’s ego would not allow them. 

This overweighting of the DYM’s significance 
no doubt results from Wipper’s close involvement 
with it. She has made it her specialty and clearly 
dominates the field, as her treatment of the other 
scholars who have ventured onto her territory 
shows—most of them wind up with their toes 
pointing skyward. Granting her understandable 
_ bias, Wipper has written a book that should inter- 
est anyone concerned with African protest against 
colonial rule. 

JOHN SPENCER 
Middlebury College 


J- MUTERO CHIRENJE. Chief Kgama and His Times, c. 
1835-1923: The Story of a Southern African Ruler. Lon- 
don: Rex Collings; distributed by Rowman and 
Littlefield, Totowa, N.J. 1978. Pp. 140. $11.50. 


The Ngwato are one of the select groups of South 
African peoples who retained autonomy through 
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the ravages of the Difaqane wars; the introduction 
of Christianity; the intrusion of European settlers, 
traders, prospectors, and imperialists; and the 
pressures for unification of all South Africa. Their 
chief, Kgama II, played a unique role in that his 
life spanned all those events, including the recon- 
struction after the wars. This fact justifies his 
being written about twice during his lifetime and 
several times since. J. Mutero Chirenje’s decision 
to try once again is based on his contention that 
Kgama should be regarded as a pragmatist who 
responded to forces at work in his land in ways 
that would best serve the interests of his people to 
enable them, and him, to survive, and not just-be 
regarded as a slavish adherent to Christianity. 

In the short space of one hundred and nine 
pages Chirenje outlines the chief’s relationships 
with his father, brothers, and sons, with neighbor- 


‘ing Tswana and Ndebele chiefs, with encroaching 


Boers and British traders and speculators, with the 
colonial government and British protectorate offi- 
cials, and with the London Missionary Society and 
the later separatist preachers. 

Because previous biographies emphasized his 
conversion to Christianity, Chirenje is at pains to 
show that Kgama acted independently of the 
church and opposed the missionaries when their 
actions countered his ambitions. Though his ap- 
proach seems valid, the effect is to make Chirenje’s 
account more a reaction to other works than a 
coherent account of Kgama’s life. 

The reader of this biography cannot avoid mak- 
ing comparisons with recent biographies of rulers 
of the other protectorates of South Africa: Mo- 
shoeshoe of Lesotho and Sobhuza II of Swaziland. 
Moshoeshoe has been considered by Leonard 
Thompson and Peter Sanders, Sobhuza by Hilda 
Kuper. Though Chirenje is the only African 
among those authors, his volume is the most su- 
perficial since he depends upon a limited range of 
sources. Sanders and Thompson both effectively ` 
incorporated oral interviews with descendants of 
Moshoeshoe and other chiefs of Lesotho, even 
though their subject died much earlier than 
Kgama. Sanders effectively used extensive vernac- 
ular writings, including praise poems. Kuper in- 
fused her writing with ethnographic analyses as 
well as personal interviews with the aged king. 
Chirenje, in contrast, depends entirely upon gov- 
ernment and mission archives and contemporary 
newspapers, which, with one minor exception, are 
in English. Because of this limitation of sources 
and the extreme brevity of the treatment, Chi- 
renje’s book offers only an outline of Kgama’s 
career and of the forces at work around him and 
leaves but a shadowy impression of the character 
and personality of a great chief. 

WILLIAM F. LYE 
Utah State University 
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L. H. GANN and PETER DUIGNAN. South Ajrica: War, 
Revolution, or Peace? (Hoover International Studies.) 
Stanford: Hoover Institution Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 


85. $5.95. 


L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan’s informative, suc- 
cinct, and highly readable monograph South Africa: 
War, Revolution, or Peace? is a thought-provoking 
addition to the burgeoning literature on United 
States-South Africa relations. The basic theme of 
the study is that much of the current thinking on 
South Africa in the United States is seriously mis- 
guided; that South Africa is wrongly singled out as 
a pariah state by an international community cor- 
rupted by double standards; that South Africa’s 
strategic situation and mineral resources are fac- 
tors that must influence policy makers; that mili- 
tary intervention or an armed insurrection are un- 
likely and, if they materialized, would not create a 
just society; and that consequently a policy of 
“convergence” diplomacy, which would seek to 
produce peaceful change by means of persuasion 
and closer contacts with South Africa, ought to be 
pursued. ‘ 

The study will be hailed as realistic by some and 
as reactionary by others. The emphasis on inter- 
national double standards, in the same vein as the 
South African government, is unfortunate as this 
will probably lead some to view it as ar: apology for 
the status quo. This impression will ke reinforced 
by a number of questionable assertions of which 
the following are examples: (1) There is “proce- 
dural justice in the courts” (p. 5), an assertion 
which is undermined by the provisions of the 
Terrorism Act No. 83 of 1967, under which most 
political offenders are charged (see John Dugard, 
Human Rights and the South African Legai Order [1978] 
chap. 8); (2) “Defense expenditures do not cause a 
major political or economic strain” (p. 26), a state- 
ment which is difficult to reconcile with repeated 
government pronouncements that defense ex- 
penditures prevent it from spending more on black 
education and welfare; (3) ‘‘Police brutalities are 
publicly investigated” (p. 34), a statement which 
requires qualification in the light of repeated refus- 
als on the part of the government to appoint a 
judicial commission of inquiry into the methods of 
interrogation employed by the security police. 

Moreover, the authors’ belief in the lack of cor- 
ruption in the administration (p. 62) and in the 
ability of the National Party to change from within 
have surely been undermined by recent disclosures 
relating to the Department of Information and by 
the election of the archconservative Dr. Treurnicht 
to the post of National Party leader in the Trans- 
vaal. 

Despite the above comments I prefer to cate- 
gorize this study as an exercise in realism. The 
authors are unequivocal in their condemnation of 
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the National Party’s race policies and in their con- 
‘cern for a just society in South Africa. While they 
advocate closer ties with South Africa as a form of 
“carrot-strategy” they do not extend such a piea to 
closer defense contacts on the ground that this 
would be “politically unrealistic” (p. 70). Their 
ultimate goal differs little from that of the Progres- 
sive Federal Party, which supports a con- 
sociational system premised on nondiscrimir.ation 
and respect for human rights. In essence their 
disagreement with conventional liberal thinking in 
the United States relates to the means to be em- 
ployed to achieve this end. 

JOHN DUGARD 

Centre for Applied Legal Studies, 

University of the Witwatersrand 
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WOLF MENDL. Issues in Japan’s China Policy. New 
York: Oxford University Press; for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 1978. Pp. xii, 178. $18.50. 


This tightly written, highly readable, and well- 
researched book offers an interpretation of Japa- 
nese attitudes to China over the last thirty years. 
Wolf Mend! begins with a good summary of the 
three cycles in Japan’s relations with China (1952~ 
58, 1958-65, and 1965-71) and explains how each 
began with a gradual buildup of relations, only to 
end in crisis. The author’s subsequent analytical 
framework rests on the four themes that domi- 
nated Japan’s relations with China for the next 
two decades: trade, the “two Chinas policy,” the 
problem of security and of the international envi- 
ronment, and the role of the China question in 
domestic politics. 

By 1971 the earlier dream of huge trade with 
China was dispelled by the economic reality of 
Japan’s global economic interests, in which the 
China trade was but a small part. At the same 
time, economic relations with Peking assumed a 
political importance disproportionate to their eco- 
nomic value. ; 

Japan wanted to accommodate both Chinese 
governments, but Japan’s commitment to Taiwan 
became increasingly entangled with national se- 
curity policy. China was no longer a “threat,” but 
the Cultural Revolution and the nuclear tests en- 
gendered uncertainty. Throughout, Japan took a 
very cautious line independent of the United 
States, forced in part by domestic pressures; there 
was no domestic consensus to support either Tai- 
wan or Peking. The disagreement did not follow 
clear organizational lines, that is, neither the 
dominant Liberal Democratic Party, nor business 
interests, nor the bureaucracy spoke with one 
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voice. Each had powerful supporters of Taiwan or 
Peking. After Nixon’s trip to China, and with Pre- 
mier Tanaka’s assumption of the premiership in 
July 1972, the mood was appropriate for Japan’s 
recognition of China three months later. Taiwan 
immediately severed relations with Japan. Since 
then, Japan has studiously avoided any formal 
declaration of its relationship with Taiwan, yet 
trade with both China and Taiwan has increased 
markedly. The China versus Taiwan argument in 
domestic politics has been replaced by problems of 
how best to deal with the Soviet Union and China. 

Looking to the future, Mendl sees Japan in a 
web of common and conflicting interests that link 
Japan, China, and the USSR, with no one set of 
relationships being wholly hostile, nor wholly co- 
operative (p. 121). The United States has an inter- 
est in maintaining its treaty with Japan as a means 
of inhibiting any Japanese move closer to the other 
major powers. China wishes to benefit from Ja- 
pan’s economy, while preventing any penetration 
of the Chinese economy. China also wishes to pre- 
vent Soviet-Japanese collusion and to prevent Jap- 
anese domination of South Korea or of the coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia. Soviet policy also seeks to 
benefit from Japanese capital and technology and 
to prevent Sino-Japanese collaboration. 

Mendl concludes that “all the major powers 
wish to use Japan, but simultaneously suspect it. 
The reverse is also true. Japan is attracted to and 
suspicious of all the other powers” (p. 121). The 
United States is attractive for economic and secur- 
ity reasons. China’s attraction stems from eco- 
nomic reasons and sentimental attachments, some 
of which are weakening. Better relations with the 
USSR are seen to have some economic attractions, 
but Japanese hostility to the Soviet Union and 
deep suspicions make them less likely. 

The author expects Japan to try to adjust to the 
complexities of the international environment in 
East Asia by following a line of studied ambiguity, 
maximizing options, and trying to reconcile con- 
flicting regional pressures with the demands of its 
global economic interests. 

JAMES H. BUCK 
Air War College 


ALVIN D, COOX and HILARY CONROY, editors. China 
and Japan: Search for Balance since World War I. 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC-Clio. 1978. Pp. xxii, 
468. $19.75. 


This book consists of an introduction and seven- 
teen chapters, written by twenty-one authors. 
Chapter one by Chalmers Johnson, “How China 
and Japan See Each Other,” a revision of an ar- 
ticle published in Foreign Affairs (July 1972), pro- 
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vides an overview of mutual images. Chapter five is 
unique in being the only essay on theory and 
methodology. Chapter six, curiously enough, con- 
tains two essays, one on China in Japanese text- 
books and the other on Sino-Japanese cultural 
relations. The remaining fourteen chapters are 
chronologically arranged and may be divided into 
three groups: from World War I to the Manchu- 
rian Incident, the subsequent period of mounting 
tension and war, and the post-World War II era. 

Two of the four chapters in group one are ably 
researched case studies on Japanese intervention 
in Shantung during World War I and on the negli- 
gible Chinese Communist Party in Manchuria in 
the early 1930s. The other two chapters are 
broader in scope: Shao Hsi-ping’s “From the 
Twenty-one Demands to the Sino-Japanese Mili- 
tary Agreements, 1915-1918” and Chu Pao-chiu’s 
“From the Paris Peace Conference to Manchurian 
Incident.” Nearly half of Shao’s article (pp. 38-46) 
is a repetition of well-known facts. Moreover, Shao 
herself seems unsure of her subject, remarking that 
“it is impossible to identify all the [Nishihara] 
loans” (p.'47). One wishes that she had consulted 
an excellent work compiled by Suzuki Takeo, Nish- 
thara shakan shiryé kenkyi (Research Materials Re- 
lated to Nishihara Loans [1972]). Chu’s chapter 
also suffers from insufficient use of Japanese 
sources. 

Four chapters in the second group are on peace 
advocacy. They are informative but are over- 
shadowed by John Hunter Boyle’s masterful study 
China and Japan at War, 1937-1945 (1972)—includ- 
ing Boyle’s own article in this collection. A slightly 
different version of Winston Kahn’s Dothara Kenji 
was published in 1973. These four articles on peace 
and negotiation are balanced by Alvin D. Coox’s 
work on the magnitude of the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict and its contribution to the victory of the Chi- 
nese Communists and by a short essay coauthored 
by Martin Bagish and Hilary Conroy on two as- 
pects of the question of war guilt, the “rape” of 
Nanking and the extent of Japanese “imperial” 
complicity. It is obvious that quantitatively the 
balance is tipped in favor of peace attempts, and 
this reviewer thinks that the interpretations are 
also too “positive” (p. ix). The tendency to down- 
play conflict is most pronounced in Lin Han- 
sheng’s chapter on appeasers. Here appeasers look 
more patriotic than nonappeasers. Lin ignores 
Wang Ching-wei’s unpopularity, directly attribut- 
able to Wang’s pro-Japanese stance, yet criticizes 
Wang's opponent Chiang Kai-shek for Chiang’s 
failure to “‘raise the level of consciousness of the 
people” (p. 236). But, one may ask, to what level 
did Wang Ching-wei raise the consciousness of the 
Chinese people? 

Lastly, chapters fourteen to seventeen study the 
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post-World War II era. “Sino-Japanese Relations 
in the 1970s” has been published before. New con- 
tributions are Wang Yu-san’s paper on Japan’s 
peace treaty with Taiwan and Yung H. Park’s two 
pieces on Sino-Japanese relations in the 1960s and 
1970s. 

Several writers in this volume view Sino-Japa- 
nese relations in the 1970s with caution: “The 
long-standing rivalries” between China and Japan 
“are likely to persist” (p. 16). “Sino-Japanese rap- 
prochement will not advance at a rapid pace in the 
foreseeable future” (pp. 430-31). The recent sign- 
ing of the Sino-Japanese treaty of peace and amity 
and the leap in trade may call fof some reappraisal 
of this conservative estimate. Nevertheless, these 
articles provide the necessary background for un- 
derstanding current developments. 

The work has an index, although limited in sub- 
ject listing. The book certainly possesses diversity 
and enriches our meager literature on China and 
Japan in the twentieth century. 

- MADELEINE CHI 
Historical Office, 
Department of State 


CH’I-CH’ING HSIAO. The Military Establishment of the 
Yuan Dynasty. (Harvard East Asian Monographs, 
number 77.) Cambridge: Council on East Asian 
Studies, Harvard University; distributed by Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge. 1978. Pp. vii, 
314. $20.00. 


The Military Establishment of the Yuan Dynasty by 
Ch’i-ch’ing Hsiao consists of a. descriptive part 
with three chapters devoted respectively to dis- 
cussions of the military system in general, the Im- 
perial Guard (kesig) and the garrison system, plus 
a second part devoted to an extensively annotated 
translation of chapters ninety-eight and ninety- 
nine of the Yian-shih, the first two chapters of the 
Ping-chth (Treatise on the Military) section of that 
work. Hsiao brings a formidable background in 
both Chinese and Mongolian language to his 
work, which also is informed by a thorough knowl- 
edge of Japanese and other secondary work on the 
subject. The result is an accurate translation that 
will stand the test of time and that solves the major 
translation problems, especially those with Chi- 
nese technical terms and Mongolian and other 
non-Chinese names and technical terms usually 
encountered in texts of this sort. . 
The choice of chapters ninety-eight and ninety 
nine was dictated by the subject matter of these 
chapters, which concern military affairs proper 
rather than other activities, such as herse adminis- 
tration or agricultural colonies, less directly con- 
cerned with the military but classified with it by 
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Chinese bureaucratic habit. The material of these 
chapters, as indeed of most chih sections of Chinese 
dynastic histories, consists largely of excerpts from 
decrees, grouped chronologically under a number 
of broad rubrics. It will not be readily com- 
prehensible to nonspecialist readers but serves in- 
stead, as noted by F. W. Cleaves in his foreword, 
as a basis for further research. The notes to the 
translation deserve careful attention; they are full 
and often fascinating expositions of the problems 
raised in the text. 

The descriptive part is of more general interest 
and should have been more comprehensive. Hsiao 
deals very well with the subjects he touches and 
provides definitive answers to a number of ques- 
tions, such as the precise nature of the Tammači 
army and the role of the kesig in the mature Yüan 
system. I agree strongly with Hsiao’s conclusion 
that the Yiian military system proved inadequate 
to deal with the rebellions of the 1350s. The analy- 
sis, however, becomes progressively weaker as it 
leaves questions of specific detail and moves on to 
general historical issues, such as the objectives of 
the regime in maintaining a military estab- 
lishment, its success or failure in achieving these 
objectives, and so on. Most recent work cn the 
Yüan dwells, quite properly, on the transition 
from the Eurasia-wide Mongolian conquest em- 
pire, which held together until the death of 
Möngke, to the essentially China-centered regime 
inaugurated by Qubilai. This transition is the 
main theme in the development of the Yüan mili- 
tary establishment and most other areas of Yüan 
institutional history. Hsiao is aware of and cites 
the literature on this subject, which general read- 
ers will wish to keep at hand while they read his 
demanding work. 

EDWARD L. DREYER 
University of Miami 


JONATHAN D. SPENCE. The Death of Woman Wang. 
New York: Viking Press. 1978. Pp. xvii, 169. $10.95. 


This beautifully written and strikingly well-orga- 
nized book brings together and perceptively pres- 
ents materials on a subject that until now has had 
no adequate treatment by scholars in Chinese 
studies. Jonathan D. Spence’s book is about T’an- 
ch’eng, a small rural area of northeastern China, 
during the seventeenth century. Relying on three 
different sources—the local history of T’an-ch’eng 
county (in Shantung Province); the personal mem- 
oir of one of T’an-ch’eng’s magistrates; and the 
essays, short stories, and plays of one of China’s 
greatest short story writers, the Shantung-born 
P’u Sung-ling—Spence attempts to penetrate a 
little way into the world of T’an-ch’eng, rot only 
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into the miseries of the area and the poverty of its 
people but also into the zone of private anger and 
desperation that were part of the community and 
the realms of loneliness, sensuality, and dreams 
that were part of the people’s lives. 

There are four aspects of life in T’an-ch’eng on 
which Spence focuses his attention: first, the work- 
ing of the land and the collecting of land taxes; 
second, the general social and economic conditions 
reflected in the treatment of a local widow and her 
chance to protect her children and her inheritance; 
third, the ways that misery spawned crime and 
violence and the effects of raw terror within a rural 
community; and, fourth, the symbolic fate of a 
local woman named Wang who was unwilling any 
longer to face an unacceptable present and chose 
to run away from her T’an-ch’eng home and hus- 
band. These make up the main body, chapters two 
to five, of the book, which opens with a chapter 
introducing the sources and closes with an epi- 
logue describing the trial of the murderer of 
woman Wang. 

It should be pointed out that both the title and 
the dramatic style of the book, plus the omission of 
the conventional indication of footnotes in the text, 
might give some readers the impression that it is a 
nonscholarly work. A close examination, however, 
of the extensive bibliography and notes at the back 
of the book, arranged according to page numbers 
with catchword entries, reveals the author’s thor- 
ough and conscientious effort in aiming at a high 
standard of scholarship. By skillfully interweaving 
his sources, the author draws a bleak and soul- 
stirring picture of rural desperations that lead our 
attention deep into the tragic world of T’an- 
ch’eng, where people suffered helplessly through 
natural disasters, internal uprisings, and foreign 
invasion. T’an-ch’eng suffered passively, paid its 
taxes, yet received little in return. By the time the 
Local History of T’an-ch’eng was compiled in the 
early 1670s, a quarter of a century after the Man- 
chu conquest of China, the population of T’an- 
ch’eng was only about one-fourth of what it had 
been in the later Ming dynasty fifty years before, 
and the area of cultivated land registered for tax- 
ation had dropped by almost two-thirds (p. 3). 
Furthermore, for the sixty years between 1646 and 
1708, not a single student from T’an-ch’eng passed 
the second level chii-en examination (p. 17); with 
such a poor showing in the civil service examina- 
tion, it is understandable that T’an-ch’eng had 
lost out in all the observable distributions of influ- 
ence, power, and wealth. . 

The book ends with woman Wang, for it is 
through her desperation that the author captures 
the rural misery of T’an-ch’eng. The story of 
woman Wang was originally recorded in the per- 
sonal memoir of a one-term magistrate (1670-72) 
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who was reminiscing about his own experiences in 
T’an-ch’eng. More interested in the murder case 
and its subsequent trial than in the victim herself, 
the memoir gave very little information about the 
woman and her husband. It merely related the 
bare facts that the husband was an ill-provided 
hired laborer surnamed Jen, that they married 
sometime in the late 1660s, that they were very 
poor, that the woman had bound feet and was left 
alone much of the day, that they had no children, 
that in early 1671 she ran away with another man 
but after a short time was abandoned by her lover 
who left her alone on the road, and that finally in 
desperation she returned to her husband and died 
at his hand. 

Perhaps it is the contrast between the available 
details about the environment of T’an-ch’eng and 
the skimpy information about woman Wang that 
makes her stand out as a representative of the mass 
of the poor and the forgotten. Viewing her as a 
representative of all the miseries and sufferings of 
her rural community, Spence attempts to pene- 
trate into the subliminal consciousness of woman 
Wang through the written and collected memory 
of Shantung. It is at this point that the Shantung- 
born P’u Sung-ling enters. Having drawn on P’u in 
three dimensions—as a recorder of Shantung 
memories, as a teller of tales, and as a molder of 
images——Spence uses P’u’s angle of vision to sup- 
plement the more conventional historical writings. 
For example, he combines many of P’u’s literary 
images in montage form to describe “what might 
have been in the mind of woman Wang as she slept 
before death” (p. xv). The effect is powerful and 
tremendously moving. Here Spence shows not 
only his ingenuity in writing, but his deep-felt 
compassion and sensibility toward humanity. 

If there is any area on which one might cast a 
critical eye, it would be in the area of women’s 
studies. In a book where one woman is symbolic of 
misery, a general analysis of women’s roles and 
conditions in their society seems imperative. With- 
out such an analysis, attempts to examine any 
isolated problem of the woman will be somewhat 
unsatisfactory. This probably explains why the 
third chapter, “The Widow,” which focuses on the 
widow’s problems in her attempt to protect her 
children and her inheritance, is the weakest and 
least informative among the five chapters of the 
book. It is true that in the area of women’s studies, 
paucity of primary sources remains a chief prob- 
lem: the biographic section of “Honorable and 
Virtuous Women” in both local histories and 
Standard Histories are still the main source. But 
as interest in women’s studies grows, useful topical 
studies of Chinese women are available; and there 
are new sources of materials being explored, the 
most’ promising among them being the mine of 
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popular literature. No doubt Spence is fully aware 
of the limitations of the conventional sources; his 
constant supplementing of them with works of lit- 
erature is self-evident. One would only suggest 
that a more extensive discussion of the place of 
women in the early Ch’ing society might prove 
useful and beneficial. 

Spence’s book breaks new ground for Chinese 
historical studies. It opens new visions of tradi- 
tional China heretofore unexplored in the current 
scholarship on Chinese -history. It is a major 
achievement of historical research in many ways— 
in its skillful use of sources, in its dramatic presen- 
tation of materials, in its perceptive interpretation, 
and, most important of all, in its successful at- 
tempt to make far-off rural China a part of our 
own experience and the stories of woman Wang 
and her fellow countrymen a part of our vocabu- 
lary. 

SHELLEY HSUEH-LUN CHANG and 
CHUN-SHU CHANG 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


A. S. KOSTIAEVA. Krest“ianskie sotuzy v Kitae ( 20-e gody 
XX veka) [Peasant Unions in China (1920s)]. Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1978. Pp. 186. 1 r. 60 k. 


The bold spirits who ventured out into the South 
China countryside in the early 1920s to organize 
the peasantry for revolution had little to guide 
them but an intuitive sense of the peasantry’s po- 
tential power, and at first their efforts were mea- 
gerly rewarded. Yet within five years peasant 
unions or associations had spread northward so 
rapidly that the youthful Mao Tse-tung enter- 


tained visions of an imminent revolutionary tidal - 


wave in the Chinese countryside that would sweep 
away the old order. A. S. Kostiaeva’s valuable 
monograph, one of a growing number of Soviet 
studies of Chinese agrarian problems in the 1920s, 
is the first to zero in on the development, composi- 
tion, activity, and significance of the peasant 
unions themselves. This is both its strength and 
weakness, l 

Kostiaeva rejects the standard Soviet depiction 
of the peasant unions as modern organizations of 
the rural poor that represented the vanguard of the 
rural revolution. Stressing the great diversity in 
their types of organization, social composition, ac- 
tivity, standing in rural society, and so forth, she 


indicates that the peasant unions were generally ' 


far less influential or powerful than is often sup- 
posed. In many ways peasant unions bore a 
greater kinship to traditional groups such as secret 
societies or self-defense corps than to modern revo- 
lutionary organizations. The economic demands 
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put forth by peasant unions were more often for a 
restoration of older notions of economic justice 
than for land redistribution or confiscation. (Her 
argument here is similar to that of James Scott, 
The Moral Economy of the Peasant (1976].) 
Kostiaeva also points to the crucial connection 
between Kuomintang military power and the 
spread of peasant unions, which proliferated in the 
wake of the National Revolutionary Army’s suc- 
cessful Northern Expedition in 1926. But, anxious 


, to maintain order behind their lines, Chiang Kai- 


shek’s armies (supported by Communists within 
the united front) usually discouraged expressions 
of spontaneous peasant radicalism. The bitterest 
enemies of the peasant unions were local inter- 
ests—landlords, gentry, rural mafioso, and so 
forth—whose organized opposition and superior 
violence ultimately crushed these early experi- 
ments in Chinese rural organizing. 

A more comprehensive and balanced assessment 
of the peasant unions is possible only by analyzing 
them in the context of the overall problems of 
revolutionary strategy and the debates going on 
within the KMT-CCP revolutionary leadership in 
the 1920s. Here Kostiaeva is far less helpful as a 
guide. A graver defect for a monograph is the 
author’s failure to convey very much of a sense of 
the political dynamics of the movement and a feel- 
ing for the particularities of time and place or of 
the historical actors in the peasant movement. For- 
tunately, one may turn to another recent study on 
roughly the same subject, Roy Hofheinz’s The Bro- 
ken Wave (1977), which links a sophisticated dis- 
cussion of problems of rural revolutionary strategy 
with fascinating case studies of the peasant move- 
ment in several specific rural counties. It is note- 
worthy that Hofheinz and Kostiaeva broadly agree 
in their evaluations of the peasant unions, and, 
taken together, go far to advance our understand- 
ing of a fascinating problem in modern Chinese 
history. i 

STEVEN LEVINE 
Columbia University 


ARIF DIRLIK. Revolution and History: The Origins of 
Marxist Historiography in China, 1919-1937. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1978. Pp. x, 299. $17.50. 


Arif Dirlik has produced a valuable study. of Marx- 
ist historiography. Indeed, the subtitle of the book 
is unduly modest. Although it describes accurately 
enough what is found in the central four chapters, 
it fails to convey the fact that the study succeeds ` 
also in demonstrating the vulnerability of Marxist 
thought when it is applied outside the West, when 
it is only partially unfolded, and when it does not 
enjoy a fair degree of freedom. 
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The story of the appeal of historical materialism 

to Chinese revolutionaries has been told before, 
but the context here is fuller and the questioning 
more multifaceted than in earlier writings. And 
this has enabled the account of the ‘‘social history 
controversy” of 1929-33 to come alive in unex- 
pected ways. The two best-known men involved in 
this controversy, T’ao Hsi-sheng (now in Taiwan) 
and Kuo Mo-jo (who died in Peking in 1978), are 
given enough attention, and their several adapta- 
tions of Marxist ideas for the writing of Chinese 
history come across clearly. Other protagonists 
also get a fair hearing, but the reader would need 
some patience with several of the permutations 
and combinations that they managed to produce 
with what they each thought were the correct 
stages of historical change. 
. Despite the obvious distortions and obscurities 
arising from enthusiasts having been carried away 
by heated debate—we are grateful to Dirlik, who 
makes several essays seem more lucid than they 
are in the original—the main difficulties encoun- 
tered with concepts like slavery, feudalism, and the 
Asiatic mode of production and with the period- 
ization of history are clearly examined and placed 
in context. In particular, the writings reveal the 
variety of minds at work and the wealth of ideas 
being tried out. Dirlik succeeds in showing us that 
not only heat but also a fair amount of light was 
generated in these few brief years. 

The book suggests in the end that Marxist his- 
toriography might have borne more fruit under 
anti-Marxist governments than under the Marx- 
ist-Leninist government of the People’s Republic 
of China. Indeed, the main outlines of the new 
historiography seem to have taken shape during 
the exciting years 1929-33; much of the work done 
since 1949 seems to have been obstructed by the 
“Stalinist” orthodoxy that had been merely one of 
several strands in the 1930s. Dirlik is very per- 
suasive and goes a long way toward explaining 
why Marxist historiography became so deadly ina 
socialist society that lacks the background of plu- 
ralism and the vigorous and far-ranging debates of 
the 1930s. 

It might, of course, also have been that historical 
materialism provided just about the most exciting 
set of new ideas available to Chinese intellectuals 
in the 1g20s and 1930s and that period cannot be 
duplicated. Since 1949, it has become the hard slog 
of rewriting Chinese history to fit the new frame. 
Dirlik, however, encourages the reader to believe 
that all may still be well if the Chinese can turn 
around and insist on the complexity of their long 
history and, for a start, abandon the unilinear 
features of Marxist theory. 

WANG GUNGWU 
Australian National University 
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G. B. ENDACOTT. Hong Kong Eclipse. Edited and with 
additional material by ALAN sircH. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 428. $21.50. 


At the time of his death in 1971, George B. Enda- 
cott, senior lecturer in history at the University of 
Heng Kong, had completed this work on the col- 
ony’s wartime experience. About one-third of the 
book is devoted to prewar defense preparations 
and the Japanese invasion. The occupation, in- 
cluding experiences of internees and prisoners of 
waz, fills a second portion. The remainder deals 
with liberation and the subsequent transformation 
of the colony. The book’s perspective is un- 
abzshedly colonial: Endacott’s “history from the 
top” emphasizes legal and administrative forms 
and makes only a minor effort to fit the colonial 
experience into the perspective of imperial con- 
cerns. For example, the debates about retrocession 
of Hong Kong at the end of World War II, ex- 
plored by William Roger Louis in Imperialism at 
Bay (1977), are only touched upon by Endacott. 

S:nce the book was not intended for scholars, 
Endacott used few footnotes, a deficiency partly 
remedied by Alan Birch, Endacott’s literary exec- 
utor, who added a bibliography and appended 
several essays to the text. Much of Endacott’s ma- 
terial came from personal accounts. He wrote 
prior to the opening of British archives and did not 
use Chinese or Japanese sources, although Birch 
consulted Chinese and some translated Japanese 
material. Consequently, the book focuses on Hong 
Kong’s British elite and largely ignores the rela- 
tions between the British and other ethnic commu- 
nities. The work reflects, in sources and per- 
spective, the distance of the British governing class 
from the Chinese, and it echoes the relatively un- 
sympathetic view of the nationalists held by 
Whitehall. i 

Endacott’s stated theme is the Japanese con- 
quest and occupation of the colony. The campaign 
was vapid and significant only as a blow to British 
prestige. Endacott does not explore the govern- 
mental policy that led to the futile defense of Hong 
Kong. Readers who desire to understand the fail- 
ure of planning in Britain’s inadequate prepara- 
tions for war in East Asia can consult Raymond 
Callahan’s The Worst Disaster: The Fall of Singapore 
(1977); Hong Kong Eclipse examines the ‘results of 
that policy only for the local situation. According 
to Endacott, the Japanese occupation had no last- 
ing influence. Due in part to the pressure of the 
war, the Japanese produced no constructive gov- 
ernment or reforms in the colony’s social systems. 
Furthermore, Japanese ideological influence was 
swamped in the massive postwar immigration 
from mainland China. 

The book’s real theme, however, best captured 
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in the chapter on life in Hong Kong under the 
Japanese and in Alan Birch’s appended essay on 
the social and political impact of the war, is the 
wartime transformation of the colony. On the eve 
of World War II, Hong Kong was, in Agnes Smed- 
ley’s words, “‘like a rotten fruit.” That there was 
no revolutionary upheaval can be partly attributed 
to the deplorable conditions in surrounding 
Kwangtung. Japanese conquest brought looting, 
but Japanese imperialism meant removal of Brit- 
ish dominance, not revolution. The Chinese popu- 


lation, intent on survival, remained largely un-. 


engaged by either British or Japanese blan- 
dishments. 

Yet a revolution did occur. Its demography is 
stark enough. In June 1941, the population of 
Hong Kong was about 1,700,000; in August 1945, 
there were fewer than 600,000 people in the colony. 
In the midst of this exodus, the Japanese paved the 
way for a new pattern of oligarchy. After the war, 
most of the British who had been interned de- 
parted for good, to be replaced by a new group 
that was unable or unwilling to sustain the old 
colonial arrogance. The massive influx of Chinese 
who sought security from civil war furthered the 
dissolution of the old Hong Kong. The process was 
completed by the rise of the People’s Republic of 
China and the resultant closure of the border, 
which created a new sense of permarence in the 
minds of Chinese residents. 

CLARENCE B. DAVIS 
College of Charleston 


SUSAN B. HANLEY and KOZO YAMAMURA. Economic 
and Demographic Change in Preindustrtal Japan, 1600- 
1868. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1977. 
Pp. xiii, 409. Cloth $27.50, paper $10.75. » 


The reason for this book is to offer an alternative to 
the “stagnation” doctrine prevailing among Japa- 
nese Marxist historians of the Tokugawa period. 
Back of the Susan B. Hanley-Kozo Yamamura 
revisionist interpretation is a growing awareness of 
a paradox, a steadily growing economy but wide- 
spread practice of population control. Even the 
Marxist historians accept that economic growth 
occurred but contend that increased wealth ac- 
crued only to the ruling elite and rich peasants, not 
to the rural and urban masses. The contrary con- 
clusion reached by Hanley and Yamamura is that 
the exploited masses participated broadly in a ris- 
ing material abundance and that indeed, the non- 
urban population’s gain was relatively more than 
that of the townspeople. In time, the masses were 
generally better off than the samurai living on 
fixed stipends and burdened with heavy financial 
demands of status. The essential article of the 
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Marxist dialectic, “the impoverishment of the vil- 
lages,” is turned on its head. 

If the authors’ argument is not altogether 
proven, the scope and weight of evidence is per- 
suasive that the Tokugawa economy was growing 
comfortably and at a higher rate than population, 
resulting in a generally rising living standard. 
Propounding this radical view entails an ambitious 
program of analysis, however, since the authors’ 
argument rests on the very data by which Japanese 
Marxist scholars come to just the opposite con- 
clusion, 

Irrespective of widely varying local conditions 
and despite repressive constraints on private enter- 
prise and ostensibly rigid controls on labor and 
taxation, living conditions improved palpably such 
that parallels between preindustrial Japan and 
Western Europe invite comparison. Similarity of 
preconditions of growth in both cases suggest com- 
mon demographic strategies. Popular attitudes fa- 
vorable to the demographic strategy of containing 
population growth below the carrying capacity of 
slowly but steadily expanding productivity were 
critical in raising expectations of quality of life. 

The authors’ lengthy investigation of Tokugawa 
economics and demography allows them to in- 
tegrate a broad range of rich but geographically 
and qualitatively uneven materials. In the larger 
sense, the book is an assessment of work to date in 
the critical reexamination, begun in the 1950s, of 
standard assumptions about Tokugawa demo- 
graphic patterns and their relationships to eco- 
nomic trends. Alongside indicators of increased 
output of the economy as a whole, there are good 
grounds for believing that the rural sector, ordi- 
nary farmers and nonurban merchants, made the 
highest per capita income gain and enjoyed sub- 
stantially the highest rate of capital formation in 
the country. Not only did poulder reclamation 
expand at an exponential rate, but nonfarm pro- 
duction sectors were also developing dramatically. 
Establishment of a unified trade network extended 
commerce universally in spite of bakukan authori- 
ties’ strenuous efforts to restrict and control it. 

This bullish picture of a dynamic, growing econ- 
omy finds no more eloquent support than the con- 
tention that, although during the seventeenth cen- 
tury population increase was higher than in the 
rest of the period, productivity increase rates be- 
tween the two subperiods tended to be just the 
opposite. An increasingly mobile labor force and a 
strong shift to an open labor market drew peasants 
steadily out of agriculture to manufacturing and 
commerce, a tendency that attained crisis propor- 
tions by late Tokugawa. Meanwhile, birth rates 
seem to have been falling, while mortality re- 
mained fairly stable. The shortage of labor, in- 
curred by conscious limitation of family size, plus 
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greatly eased labor mobility, caused an irresistible 
urge to improve living standards and to minimize 
the number of nonworking family dependents, 
thereby insuring the greatest return on each 
worker’s labor. The Tokugawa strategy of popu- 
lation control after the seventeenth century arose 
not out of poverty but rising expectations of in- 
come and quality of life. 

The authors’ basic approach to these uneven 
and discontinuous data is to deal with parameters 
longitudinally by a best-case/worst-case regional 
comparison. Thus, the most advanced Kinai and 
Okayama-han and the least advanced Tohoku and 
Morioka-han represent the regional economic 
polarities. Sampling and comparing the areas of 
highest growth with those of lowest permits check- 
ing economic trends against those of population, 
for example, labor supply against labor costs, do- 
mestic consumption (which rose inexorably), tax- 
ation and rent revenue flows, and estimated pro- 
ductivity. 

Contrary to the conventional view, in both re- 
gions living standards grew, though at different 
rates and with different mixes of the same factors. 
For example, indexes of wage levels and rice con- 
sumption argue plausibly that living standards in 
Morioka (the poorest of the poor) were higher 
than has been assumed. The essential point of this 
analysis, supplemented by a close-grained study of 
one domain and a village case study, is the con- 
sistency with which the evidence points to just the 
opposite of the ideologically flavored established 
interpretation. 

Looked at on this scale and through this frame- 
work of economic analysis, the doctrine of depriva- 
tion of the peasantry and nonurban business 
classes by the Tokugawa system is badly shaken. 
Although unfinished in this volume, the argument 
for trade-off of numbers for greater average con- 
sumption in the latter Tokugawa seems unassai- 
lable. 

JOHN B. CORNELL 


University of Texas, - 


Austin 


PAUL WHEATLEY and THOMAS SEE. From Court to 
Capital: A Tentative Interpretation of the Origins of the 
Japanese Urban Tradition. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 242. $15.00. 


In this brief but provocative work the authors en- 
ter, without necessarily trying to win, virtually all 
the debates of early Japanese history, including 
the nature of the Wa polity, the location of Yam- 
atai, the probability of a conquest dynasty from 
the peninsula, and the origins of the uz. They offer 
the book not as a definitive statement but as an 
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“extended conjecture,” subject to revision by new 
evidence. 

The study is an outgrowth of Paul Wheatley’s 
The Pivot of the Four Quarters: A Preliminary Inquiry 
into the Origins and Character of the Ancient Chinese City 
(1971). He has added new theoretical material to 
his approach, and, in cooperation with Thomas 
See, has turned his attention to neighboring Japan 
as a case of “secondary urban generation,” in 
effect describing how Japan came to adopt the 
Chinese urban model for its capital cities. 

Although it deals with Japan’s urban origins, 
the book is also an examination of the process of 
state formation, since the authors argue per- 
suasively in their introductory chapter that the 
“generated city in its early phases was a city-state, 
with the clear implication that city and state were 
coeval and, indeed, constituted different-scale 
manifestations of the same process” (p. 8). . 

The book is valuable from several standpoints. 
The skillful application of theoretical models from 
various social sciences helps explain the develop- 
ments of early Japan more systematically. It is to 
be hoped that Japanese and Western scholars of 
Japan will be encouraged to delve more deeply 
into their sister disciplines for useful analytical 
tools. The authors generally achieve a harmonious 
union of history and social science, although at 
some points a heavy usage of jargon tends to con- 
fuse rather than clarify an argument. They further 
introduce to a wider audience the works of impor- 
tant scholars of early Japan, notably Mizuno Yd, 
Egami Namio, and Gari Ledyard. And, although 
Wheatley and See rarely accept in foto the ideas of 
any one scholar on a specific issue, they take what 
they consider the most reasonable parts of often 
diametrically opposed theories and weave them 
into a very credible account of Japan’s early devel- 
opment. ` ; 

The authors are dealing with an extensive sub- 
ject and an enormous body of materials in a brief 
space. Thus, although the reader is frequently 
stimulated, and occasionally provoked, by their 
approach, he is at the same time frustrated that 
they did not bring their considerable analytical 
talents to bear more thoroughly on some of the 
many problems they have sketched. Nevertheless, 
this book is a tremendous contribution to the 
growing body of Western scholarship on ancient 
Japan, and it should prove highly suggestive to the 
comparativist as well. 

G. CAMERON HURST III 
University of Kansas 


ROBERT J. SMITH. Kurusu: The Price of Progress in a. 
Japanese Village, 1951-1975. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 269. $15.00. 
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Kurusu is a superb history of the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in rural life in post- 
war Japan. Written by an anthropologist with a 
good sense of history, it deals with the alterations 
that have occurred in every aspect cf what is 
known as “village Japan”’—the composition of the 
population, changes in the economy (including the 
decline of agriculture), changes in the family and 
living arrangements, and the revolution in the 
standard of living—and their effect on community 
and interpersonal relations. This book is worthy of 
review in a historical journal because Robert J. 
Smith has interwoven the events in Kurusu, a 
hamlet comprising a score of families, with 
changes at the national level. Thus, in a real sense, 
we have a history of “the” village in postwar Ja- 
pan, rather than merely of “a” village. So well 
done is this study that, despite my long in- 
volvement with Japan, I was only fully made 
aware of the postwar revolution in life styles after 
reading it. 

Smith’s subtitle, The Price of Progress in a Japanese 
Village, refers to the loss of community and har- 
mony the hamlet has experienced as a result of 
participation in a wider world—the decline of the 
village as the major source of income and the use of 
machines, both farm and domestic, for activities 
that used to be undertaken cooperatively. The spe- 
cific catalyst for this loss in Kurusu was the ‘“‘Clo- 
ver affair” of 1975, in which the hamlet split over 
the question of whether a chicken processor should 
be permitted to set up a factory within the village. 
The opponents of the venture, those fearing the 
pollution it might cause, successfully blocked it, 
but the rift was such that the community as a 
whole feels that the harm done to interpersonal 
and community relations will never be repaired. 


The damage, however, was not caused by the dis- 


agreement between residents per se, but by the 
fact that it was carried out on a public level, with 
newspaper and television coverage, and not in the 
privacy of the jichika:, the self-governing associa- 
tion. 

It is only the sections on the decline of hamlet 
solidarity and on the generation gap (chaps. 6-8) 
that leave the reader with unanswered questions. 
What are community relations like in the vast 
majority of villages that have not experienced this 
unusual rift in community relations? And Smith’s 
treatment of the generation gap leaves the reader 
with the feeling that he would like to see a psychol- 
ogist study how these people really feel about each 
other. All of this is, of course, necessarily beyond 
the scope of Smith’s book, and it is the mark of the 
true scholar that he can point to directions for 
future research. 

Comparisons between spending patterns, wages, 
and so forth would be easier to grasp had the 
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author included an index of changes in real and 
nominal income, instead of merely the dollar-yen 
exchange rate. This book, however, is extremely 
well-written and Smith always takes pains to pres- 
ent his work so that the nonspecialist can fully 
understand it. I cannot recommend any book more 
highly. 

SUSAN B. HANLEY 

University of Washington, 

Seattle 


GORDON MARK BERGER. Parties Out of Power in Japan, 
1931-1941. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1977. Pp. xv, 413. $20.00. 


One of the recurring questions in modern Japa- 
nese history concerns the significance of the 1930s. 
Do they represent an aberration, a dark valley 
between the bright peaks of “Taisho Democracy” 
in the twenties and the “miraculous recovery” of 
the postwar era? Do they constitute the culmina- 
tion of an inevitable trend toward fascism brought 
about by the superimposition of capitalism upon a 
still feudal society in the nineteenth century? Or 
did military dominance of the Japanese political 
scene in the thirties simply stand for a “normal” 
development in a land with a long tradition of 
military rule? 

In this detailed work on Japanese elite politics in 
the 1930s, Grodon Mark Berger provides what has 
come:to be expected of American historians of 
Japan: a well-researched, nonideological, and 
somewhat tedious study that fails to address the 
above questions. To say this, however, is not to 
criticize the book, which is a valuable contribution 
to the English-language literature on modern Ja- 
pan. Most previous studies by Americans have 
approached the period either in order to explain 
the background to war or to examine the prewar 
activities of the postwar left-wing parties. Depart- 
ing from this to concentrate on the bourgeois polit- 
ical parties, Berger shows that these organizations 
were virtually indestructible. Although all political 
parties in Japan were officially dissolved in the 
summer of 1940, they retained their parliamentary 
power, their local bases of support, and their lead- 
ership structure, to re-emerge after 1945 with new 
names to dominate national politics. Thus, as Ber- 
ger implies, the political transformation of postwar 
Japan was not as dramatic and surprising as often 
supposed. What is amazing is the continuity of 
Japanese institutions, a fact that is brought to the 
reader’s attention. 

After a brief introduction on the history of Ja- 
pan’s bourgeois political parties up to 1930, Berger 
devotes two chapters to the decline of party au- 
thority and the concomitant rise of military influ- 
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ence up to the 1937 designation of Konoe Fumi- 
maro as premier. This part of the book contains 
little that is new, but is a necessary prelude to the 
remainder, which consists of three immensely de- 
tailed chapters on the late thirties. Drawing 
mainly on memoirs, secondary accounts, and some 
interviews, Berger provides a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of the political struggles of the various elites 
of which the parties were but one. Occasionally 
this section gets bogged down in minutiae, but it is 
also the most valuable part of the book. A high 
point is the author’s keen description of the re- 
peated attempts to mobilize the masses of Japan 
through various devices including the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association in late 1940. 

On the whole, this work is worthy of more praise 
than criticism. It does not replace the many ex- 
cellent works on the period in Japanese, but is the 
kind of “solid” treatment that may become stan- 
dard. I fear the readership will not be large, but 
copies of it should stand on the shelves of univer- 
sity libraries for many years to come. 

DANIEL B. RAMSDELL 
Central Wshington University 


RISHIKESH SHAHA, Nepali Politics: Retrospect and Pros- 
pect. 2d ed., rev. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 291. $11.50. 


NARI RUSTOMJI. Bhutan: The Dragon Kingdom in 
Crisis. New York: Oxford University Press. 1978. 
Pp. 150. $8.95. ‘ 


In two of the smallest and most remote states in 
the world the beckoning trails to modernity are 
filled with perils. Both monarchies with ancient 
ways still strongly in place, Nepal and Bhutan 
relentlessly trudge ahead on the courses charted 
by others with, as it were, joyless expressions on 
their faces. They know well what they are leaving 
behind but have no clear vision of what lies ahead. 
Switzerlands of Asia? Appendages of India’s 
chaotic industrializing culture? Miniature show- 
cases of village-level democracy? Rishikesh Shaha, 
the Nepali patriot and scholar, and Nari Rustomji, 
the sympathetic, hard-working Indian advisor to 
Bhutan, give no answers, But their well-produced 
books raise every conceivable question. 

Shaha’s Nepali Politics adds impressively to the 
finely structured analyses of Nepal’s domestic-and 
foreign policies published in the past two decades. 
Shaha is a master of American modernization the- 
ory and enriches it with the intimate knowledge of 
the insider. His bibliography, economic data 
charts, and appended documents alone make the 
work an essential addition to basic libraries on 
Nepal and modernization. In four separately writ- 
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ten essays (chapters) on national integration, pan- 
chayat politics, foreign policy, and (for this edition) 
the working of the 1975 constitution and recent 
foreign policy, the author explores all practical 
and philosophical problems of Nepal’s public life. 
Two examples may convey some of the substance: 
Stronger administration, Shaha finds, creates an 
‘imbalance between the administrative and politi- 
cal bases of power” because “leaders are prone to 
exploit the administrative services for political pur- 
poses” (p. 31). “Political participation” in Nepal 
thus may not be the path to democracy but to 
bureaucratic feudalism. To remain independent, 
Nepal pursues in foreign policy a classic buffer 
state strategy whose success ‘“‘depends on its abil- 
ity to assess ... what India and China regard as 
their minimum interests in a particular matter at a 
given time and, on the basis of this assessment, to 
strive for concessions and gains from all parties” 
(p. 185). 

Bhutan’s politics, devoid of the blessings of insti- 
tutionalization, center around the royal family, the 
Wangchuks, and, during Rustomji’s‘tenure as In- 
dian advisor (1963-66), the Dorjis. A genealogical 
chart (unfortunately lacking dates) traces the ex- 
traordinary linkages of these two powerful clans 
and the related Namgyals of Sikkim. Modern- 
ization, partly embodied in Rustomji’s develop- 
ment activities, inevitably hurled against one an- 
other old time army officers and lamas on the one 
hand—not distinctly characterized perhaps be- 
cause everything important in Bhutan is secret-— 
and on the other hand the Westernized Dorjis who 
innocently offended people by introducing roads, 
foreign experts, and visitors like Shirley MacLaine. 
into the Dragon Kingdom. Jigmie Palden Dorji, to 
whom the book is dedicated, paid with his life in 
1964. His assassination, never conclusively adjudi- 
cated according to the author, and the tragic re- 
percussions that followed are the subjects of Rus- 
tomji's swiftly moving, dramatic account. King 
Wangchuk, married to Jigmie Dorji’s sister but 
also suspicious of the rival Dorji family, emerges as 
a pathetic figure seeking solace in his mistress and 
in frequent foreign visits for his heart trouble. Poli- 


. tics seem primitive compared to the Nepali arena. 


Is Bhutan headed for an Iranian type of modern- 
ization, Sikkim-style absorption into India, or 
something else? This book merely sets the stage for 
subsequent answers, with a mystery story as. a 
brilliant opener. 
CHARLES H. HEIMSATH 
American University 


R. D. HILL. Rice in Malaya: A Study in Historical 
Geography. New York: Oxford University Press. 


1977. Pp. xvil, 234. $39.50. 
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No comprehension of Southeast Asia is possible 
without an understanding of rice cultivation: its 
origins and diffusion, its major types, and their 
economic, sociopolitical, and also cultural implica- 
tions. For some countries in the region an ade- 
quate literature exists but not for Malaya. Short 
accounts, descriptions, oficial reports, and statis- 
tics are relatively plentiful, but an encyclopedic 
survey and even many of the necessary ingredients 
for one have yet to appear. By addressing this need 
R. D. Hill’s book accordingly makes a welcome 
contribution, but—disappointingly—a narrower 
one than its invitingly broad title and subtitle sug- 
gest. 

In scope and method, this is a limited study. 
Three preliminary chapters sketch the prehistory 
and precolonial history of Malayan riziculture. 
Five principal chapters cover the country’s major 
agroeconomic zones from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury until (somewhat arbitrarily) about 1910, when 
‘an overall colonial agricultural policy began to be 
devised. A final chapter makes explicit the ty- 
pology of increasingly intensive agricultural re- 
gimes that informs the preceding discussion. Hill’s 
method, meanwhile, is essentially to trace, ex- 
cerpt, condense, collate, and comment upon scat- 
tered descriptions, recorded mainly by foreign ob- 
servers, of the various agricultural districts. 
Although, with some exceptions, his use of pub- 
lished, though not archival, sources is :impressively 
thorough, this method is fundamentally flawed. As 
the author partially recognizes, his account is inev- 
itably imbalanced, partly because the less impor- 
tant rice-growing areas were best known to Euro- 
peans and thus most often described by them, 
while the generally more remote regions, where 
intensive rice cultivation dominated, long re- 
mained largely unreported. The account is also 
unbalanced because, reflecting the selective vision 
of his sources, Hill in effect offers a historical 
geography not of Malayan rice cultivation but only 
of agricultural land settlement and land use. Rela- 
tively neglected, in consequence, are the cultural 
ecology, the social and legal relations, and the 
political economy of peasant cultivation. The seri- 
ousness of these omissions is all the more marked 
since Hill’s analysis is at its best precisely when (as 
in his discussion of the conflict between sugar and 
rice in the Krian irrigation area) his sources per- 
mit him briefly to address such matters. It is fur- 
ther implied by Hill’s main conclusion: that an 
increasingly exclusive peasant reliance upon in- 
tensive rice cultivation is not ancient practice but a 
relatively recent phenomenon, or process, result- 
ing from the impact of colonial policy and the 
world economy. 

Nevertheless, together with Lim Teck Ghee’s 
recent Peasants and their Agricultural Economy in Colo- 
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nial Malaya, 1874-1941 (1978), to which it stands, in 
effect, as a prologue, Hill’s book does render a 
valuable service: it provides some foundation for 
the inclusive study of the history of rice in Malaya 
and of the manifold and changing role of rice in 
Malay history and society, that has yet to be writ- 
ten. 

CLIVE S. KESSLER 

Barnard College 


A. W. STARGARDT. Australia’s Asian Polictes: The His- 
tory of a Debate, 1839-1972. Hamburg: Institute of 
Asian Affairs in Hamburg, and Otto Harrasso- 
witz, Wiesbaden. 1977. Pp. xxii, 404. i 


The last century transformed Australia from a 
Pacific area into an outlying region of Asia. A. W. 
Stargardt explores the record of Australian rela- 
tions with Asian states and perceives it as an ex- 
tended debate between conservative and radical 
Australian policies focused upon the threats of 
invasion by alien ethnic and cultural forces. This 
expectation was encouraged by Australia’s iso- 
lated location, small population, and vulnerable 
coastline. 

Before the 1860s Britain used Australia in con- 
nection with a forward China policy. Sub- 
sequently, the self-governing Australian colonies 
groped toward neutralism, but this radical im- 
pulse did not prevent conservative leaders from 
sending Australian contingents to the Sudan, to 
South Africa, and to China to join the Boxer Expe- 
dition. During World War I, the Australian Com- 
monwealth loyally supported the empire, but its 
leaders were deeply concerned by Britain’s con- 
cession of Pacific islands north of the equator to 
Japan. An Australian Navy was established in this 
era, and RAN vessels supported British operations 
in China during the twenties, although the Labor 
Party pressed for an Australian policy., 

No distinct foreign policy, independent of Brit- 
ain’s, appeared until just before World War II, 
when embassies were established in, Washington, 
Tokyo, and Chungking. But Prime Minister R. G. 
Menzies announced that no declaration of war 
against Germany was necessary since a British 
declaration automatically carried Australia into 
the conflict. This point of view lost ground when 
the Labor government of John Curtin took charge 
in 1941. Australia’s declaration of war against Ja- 
pan was, Stargardt states, the first instance in 
which an Australian government had acted as a 
sovereign state in international affairs (pp. 175- 
76). Subsequently, the traditional reliance upon 
Britain was set aside and combined military ar- 
rangements made with the United States. The 
Australian divisions that Menzies had sent to fight 
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Britain’s battles in the Middle East were brought 
home by Curtin, despite Churchill’s protests, to 
defend Australia from Japanese attack. 

As the war ended, the Labor government played 
a part in postwar arrangements and gave support 
to emerging Asian states but retained the tradi- 
tional suspicion of Japan. In 1949 the conservative 
Liberal-Country coalition returned to power for 
twenty-three years and reverted to the prewar pol- 
icy of dependence, with the United States taking 
the place of Britain. The ANZUS Pact became a 
central tenet of Australian policy. This policy, 
Stargardt feels, led inevitably to SEATO, Korea, 
Malaya (1965), and Vietnam, and he applauds 
E. G. Whitlam’s proposals for a Labor Party pro- 
gram more responsive to Asian outlooks and 
needs. 

One wishes that the author did not moralize 
quite so much; the evidence ought to speak for 
itself. It is difficult to justify the inclusion of 
sketches of Southeast Asia during World War II 
(pp. 183-202) that contain only a few brief refer- 
ences to Australia. Several powerful influences 
upon public views of Asia in nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century Australia, such as the Australian Na- 
tives’ Association, and the writings of William 
Lane, the radical, racialist editor of the Brisbane 
Boomerang, are not mentioned. Neither is the Galli- 
poli campaign, where Australians first met Asians 
in mass warfare, nor the Colombo Plan (1951), 
which still offers technical assistance to Asian na- 
tions, a plan cosponsored by Australia and Cey- 
lon. Finally, the editing is, at best, slapdash. Foot- 
note twenty (p. 126) is missing in the endnotes (pp. 
372-73), indexing is inaccurate, and there is no 
bibliography. 

CHARLES $. BLACKTON 
Colgate University 


UNITED STATES 


ROBERT F. BERKHOFER, JR. The White Man’s Indian: 
Images of the American Indian from Columbus to the 
Present. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. xvii, 
261. $15.00. : 


The focus of this book is upon the “images” of 
“The Indian” held by the whites who found him in 
America. Taken as a whole, the book is learned 
and well informed, abbreviated in coverage, and 
quietly ideological. 

At the very outset, the author makes a strong 
and self-conscious case for his conviction that con- 
tinuity (rather than change) best describes white 
American images about the Indian. At times, he 
almost seems to say that nothing has changed 
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since the very beginning of first contact. His treat- 
ment of the subject is far too wise and subtle for 
him ever to sustain such a proposition, but this 
assumption governs the organization of the book. 

The study begins with a description of the reac- 
ticn of the first European migrants to the people 
they found in the New World. His emphasis ap- 
pears to be that the Spanish, French, and English 
reactions to the aboriginals of the Americas were 
more alike than different; a similar emphasis reap- 
pears in a later chapter. Given this stress on conti- 
nuity, it is not surprising that the ensuing parts 
should chop up “images” into the following cate- 
gories, in each case spanning more than a century. 
“Part Two, From Religion to Anthropology, The 
Genealogy of the Scientific Image of the Indian”; 
“Part Three, Imagery in Literature, Art, and Phi- 
losophy”; “Part Four, Imagery and White Policy, 
The Indian as Justification and Rationale.” Such 
an organizational framework has benefits, but it 
alsc has costs. Although there are cross references 
among the parts, interconnected developments are 
treated separately: scientific, literary, and public 
policy concerns about Indians, for example, might 
well be better examined holistically. 

A steady flow of sensitivity and just plain sen- 
sibleness pervades the study. The footnotes at the 
end constitute a first-rate bibliography on the sub- 
ject. There are eleven well-chosen illustrations ac- 
companied by highly illuminating commentary. 
The writing is clear, though far from elegant. 

The most essential theme of the study is that 
white Americans in the United States tended, from 
the beginning, to homogenize widely various In- 
dian tribal groups into ‘The Indian.” Various 
images were attached to this mental creation, 
ranging from the noble and innocent savage to the 
bloodthirsty and vengeful warrior. In every in- 
stance, of course, the image served the perceptual 
and practical needs of white Americans. The au- 
thor concludes by pointing to the irony that in 
recent years American Indians have adopted a 
similar homogenized view of themselves for their 
own political and cultural purposes. Thus the orig- 
inal white conception of reality has been turned 
around by the victims. 

There is, however, a hidden agenda underlying 
this book. The author has thoroughly committed 
himself to an ideological posture concerning cul- 
tural relativism. He would like to see the Amerin- 
dian nations, as well as the dominant invading 
culture, assessed on their own terms, by their own | 
standards. Further, he would like to have our own 
current understanding of this past experience mea- 
sured by the same yardstick of culture-boundness. 
Both intellectual and moral judgments are in- 
volved. If, on the one hand, one grants various 
Indian groups total cultural legitimacy no matter 
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what they think and do, then one must make the 
same concession to the English and otker settler/ 
invaders. The same principle applies to modern 
understanding of the experience involved. At one 
level, such an intellectual and moral position is 
unassailable; at another, it is a total shambles. 
One almost wonders whether Lewis Carroll’s Red 
and White Queens came from a chessboard in 
North America. 

The whole subject is far too complex for treat- 
ment in two hundred pages. (It took Roy Harvey 
Pearce nearly as many words to discuss the liter- 
ary evidence about images of Indians prior to the 
Civil War.) In my opinion, “Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy and the Modern Conception of the Indian” is 
a book-length subject. Here it receives seven pages, 
and there is startling foreshortening. We have here 
a brisk discussion of Boas, Kroeber, Kluckhohn, 
“English social anthropology,” Underhill, and a 
block quotation from Eleanor Leacock, who is 
surely less than centric to the field of modern 
anthropology. In fact, current anthropology, taken 
as a whole, has scarcely adopted the posture of 
“agnosticism and relativity” which the author as- 
cribes to it; nor has it adopted a posture which the 
author says “certainly represents an expression of 
alienation” toward ‘“‘One’s own society” (p. 68). 
Such a proposition suggests that any book is 
merely a cultural artifact of its times. True for 
sure, but false for certain. ; 

WINTHROP D. JORDAN 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


FREDERICK MERK. History of the Westward Movement. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. xvii, 660. 
$20.00. 


This is a lengthy, sometimes overly detailed ac- 
count of the development of an area that became 
the forty-eight United States. Chronologically it 
extends from the pre-Columbian period to the 
mid-1970s, or shortly before the author died (1977) 
at the age of go. 

The reviewer is aware that for years this journal 
warned those assessing books for it that they must 
not criticize an author for not having written an- 
other book. While there is no desire to do such a 
thing here, it is difficult to descrite the work at 
hand without some reference to what it is not. This 
is especially true when considering the title, for 
titles can be misleading to potential users and, toa 
certain extent, that is the case here. 

Although the book contains chapter titles bear- 
ing the words “advance” and “settlement,” there 
is very little description of the westward movement 
of people and institutions. Transportation, a key to 
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the westward movement, is much neglected. On 
the other hand there is much about sections and 
sectionalism, about slavery -as it influenced the 
sectional question, and about the relationship be- 
tween diplomacy and territorial acquisitions. Also, 
there is westward movement in the sense that the 
sections and the various Wests are considered in 
an east-to-west sequence, yet there is almost no 
usage of the word “frontier” and very little refer- 
ence to the theories of the “father” of frontier 
history—Frederick Jackson Turner—from whom 
Frederick Merk inherited his famous Harvard 
course known to generations of students as 
“Wagon Wheels.” 

Rather, the author has delved deeply into the 
geographical, political, and economic development 
of American sections and the way in which they 
patterned the nation. Not unlike other authors he 
has included a good deal of information set forth in 
his earlier writings, this being the summation of 
his life’s work, and therefore it is not surprising to 
find much about Texas, Oregon, slavery, and ex- 
pansionism. Also there are offered some rather 
minute details about the economic history of Wis- 
consin during the 1860s. Considering the many 
aspects of America’s westering disposition that the 
author did not, perhaps could not, include in his 
study, he might well have omitted or severely ed- 
ited his extensive examination of such incidents as 
Wisconsin’s Beef Slough War of the 1860s. 

About twenty percent of the volume is devoted to 
the colonial period, a portion that deals in depth 
with the Indian background of American history 
and the penetration by French and English inter- 
lopers into native-held areas but very little with 
Spanish intrusions. This is followed by thirty 
chapters—out of a total of sixty-four—that are 
concerned with trans-Appalachian settlements 
and all the sectional problems earlier referred to. 
Except for a brief leap-frogging of the Rocky 
Mountains, to touch base with California and with 
the Utah Mormons, the reader does not view the 
high plains or Merk’s “‘Cordilleran West” until he 


has read two-thirds of the book and, even then, the 


author retreats to the mid-West apparently to 
regroup his forces for the final assault upon the last 
West. Conquest and settlement of the land beyond 
the tooth meridian is treated tangentially and 
sketchily, as if the New England frontiersman re- 
garded this as still being the Great American 
Desert. The book’s final chapters relate to the 
twentieth century, with special reference to today’s 
problems: water, strip mining, soil conservation, 
agricultural overproduction, migratory farm labor, 
Indians, and land-use planning. The latter section, 
like earlier sections, is topical, detailed, often tech- 
nological, and generally devoid of people. 

In many respects the material, concepts, and 
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language in this work are old and out-dated—the 
use of such terms as “bucks” and ‘‘squaws”’ when 
referring to Indians has long since been aban- 
doned—but in other ways the author obviously 
tried to keep up-to-date and even to anticipate, 
since environmental problems resulting from the 
wastefulness of the westward movement are em- 
phasized. The maps, old and copied (badly) from 
much earlier publications, are not of much use to 
the reader. 

By comparison to the standard histories of the 
westward movement this is an off-trail, intriguing, 
encyclopedic volume, one that will be closely ex- 
amined by many a young lecturer in American 
history or Western history for fugitive details oth- 
erwise difficult to find. It is more a source book 
than one of concepts. It is not for the general 
reader, and it has too many holes in it to be a 
suitable textbook for Western history courses as 
given today. 

ROBERT G. ATHEARN 
University of Colorado 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE DUROSELLE. France and the United 
Slates: From the Beginnings to the Present. Translated 
by DEREK COLTMAN. (The United States in the 
World: Foreign Perspectives.) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 276. $18.00. 


This brief survey of Franco-American relations, 
“from the beginnings to the present day,” is a 
volume in “The United States in the World: For- 
eign Perspectives” series, edited by Akira Iriye. In 
nine crisp, summary chapters, Jean-Baptiste 
Duroselle, the distinguished professor of inter- 
national relations at the Faculté des Lettres de 
Paris who is perhaps best remembered in the 
United States for his From Wilson to Roosevelt: For- 
eign Policy of the United States, 1913-1945 (1963), in- 
terprets relations between the two countries from 
their colonial beginnings in America—‘The He- 
reditary Enemy’”—to a post-de Gaulle ‘“‘Con- 
clusion” attributing to both sides “indifference, 
incomprehension, affection.” 

Since he admits to “embarking upon an almost 
impossible task: the reduction of the relations be- 
tween two peoples, those of France and the United 
States, to a brief summary” (p. 1), Duroselle nec- 
essarily paints with broad strokes. The first chap- 
ter surveys the era of the American and French 
Revolutions, the second, the “Century of Distant 
Relations, 1815-1914,” and the remaining seven 
chapters deal with relations since 1914. Although 
shrewd insights are sprinkled throughout the text, 
Duroselle is more successful in the later chapters 
than in the earlier ones. For example, one wonders 
at the statement that Thomas Jefferson was in love 
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with Mme de Corny (p. 32)—did he mean Maria 
Cosway? Citizen Edmond Genét could not have 
been, as Duroselle suggests, a friend of Jefferson’s 
in France (p. 36), since he was in St. Petersburg. It 
was certainly a slip to say that “Adams did not 
declare war” (p. 40), as of course he could not 
have, and Duroselle is mistaken concerning the 
terms of the Convention of 1800, which was ratified 
in 1801, not 1802 (p. 41). Also, Pierre L’Enfant 
drew up plans for the federal city in 1791, not after 
the War of 1812. 

But these are perhaps minor defects. Duroselle is 
especially good on the relations between Woodrow 
Wilson and Clemenceau, both of whom were 
idealists (Clemenceau, “‘in the sense that he was in 
love with justice”) and true friends (p. 10). Inevita- 
bly, General Charles de Gaulle figures prom- 
inently. Although Duroselle emphatically refutes 
French critics, including de Gaulle, of the Yalta 
agreements—Yalta, far from being an occasion 
for world partition, marked the last attempt 
of the Western powers to prevent it”—the Gen- 
eral’s view of that Conference “formed the basis 
upon which what one might term ‘Gaullist anti- 
Americanism’ was firmly established” (p. 172). 
While President Roosevelt regarded de Gaulle as 
an officious prima donna, the latter never aban- 
doned his belief that the United States aimed at a 
hegemony destructive of French independence. 
Unlike Jean Monnet, Robert Schumann, and the 
Americans, de Gaulle did not look toward an in- 
tegrated Europe but a Europe of States. Duro- 
selle’ summation may be just: “The irony of the 
Franco-American rivalry was that de Gaulle’s con- 
ceptions tended to outrun his means, while the 
‘power of the United States was superior to its 
conceptions” (p. 241). Despite recurrent misun- 
derstandings, however, ‘‘Franco-American rela- 
tions have never lost the mysterious charm that 
assures them a place apart ...” (p. 253). 

ALBERT HALL BOWMAN 
University of Tennessee, 
Chattanooga 


£ ~ 
THOMAS H. ETZOLD, editor. Aspects of Sino-American 

» Relations since 178g. New York: New Viewpoints. 
1978. Pp. xii, 173. Cloth $10.00, paper $5.95. 
With the basic theme that “American intentions in 
Asia in general and toward China in particular, 
have been hazy, and policies and actions inconsis- 
tent” (p. vii), seven essayists touch upon a broad 
range of topics including not only such familiar 
ones as the Open Door but also the experiences of 
the Chinese in America and cultural contacts as a 
result of commercial activities. William Brinker’s 
essay on the latter is most interesting; he notes 
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that Chinese in the early years often exported 
lower quality goods while retaining the higher 
quality goods for the domestic trade, thus uninten- 
tionally misleading buyers in the West who had no 
idea of what really fine Chinese products were like. 
Frederick B. Hoyt and Eugene P. Trani describe 
the difficulties Chinese faced in the United States. 
They point out that in America, as in China, very 
few (685 out of 100,000 in 1885) ever became Chris- 
tian. One minister wrote, ‘‘We have clubbed them, 
stoned them, burned their houses, and murdered 
them”; he wondered why there were not more 
conversions (p. 35). With his usual elegance of 
style Raymond Esthus discusses the Open Door 
from 1899 to 1922 and underlines the basic theme of 
change and confusion despite an appearance of 
consistency presented to Americans by succeeding 
administrations. David Trask deals with Woodrow 
Wilson and East Asia at the Versailles conference. 
He points out that the President was worried more 
about future wars in Asia than in Europe. While 
Wilson was extremely pro-Chinese he found that 
his support of the sanctity of treaties in principle 
ran afoul of Japanese treaties signed with other 
powers turning over German concessions in Shan- 
tung to Japan. The editor, Thomas Etzold, adds 
an excellent description, brilliantly analyzed, of 
the problems of developing a security policy for 
East Asia from 1948 to 1951 when it was difficult to 
assess future trends. This superb essay has a first- 
rate tale on the crucial positions of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and George Kennan that will dispel a few 
myths about the process of American policy mak- 
ing. The last chapter, by Jerome K. Holloway, Jr., 
and Etzold, deals with the contacts between Chi- 
nese leaders, such as Mao, and American diplo- 
mats like Patrick Hurley, Harry Truman, George 
Marshall, and Richard Nixon. On the latter, the 
authors stress how the Chinese used Nixon for 
their purposes and kept him in his place; the Presi- 
dent, however, was also able to make great use of 
the China trip to bolster his political fortunes back 
home. 

This is an excellent book, useful not only for its 
stimulating interpretations but also for an abun- 
dance of information that will prove helpful to 
both advanced and beginning students in Sino- 
American relations. Despite the differing topics, 
the volume holds together well and shows signs of 
good editing. The annotated bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter are useful. All in all it is an 
excellent job, and one hopes that we will be hear- 
ing more from Thomas Etzold. 

THOMAS BUCKLEY 
University of Tulsa 


JOEL, H. SILBEY, ALLAN G. BOGUE, and WILLIAM H. 
FLANIGAN, editors. The History of American Electoral 
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Behavior. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1978. Pp. xv, 384. Cloth $27.50, paper $12.50. 


This collection of essays in quantitative political 
history is a product of the 1973 Cornell conference 
on electoral behavior, sponsored by the History 
Advisory Committee of the Mathematical Social 
Sciences Board. It stands as one in a series of 
important volumes in quarititative history pub- 
lished over the last decade. The editors, Joel H. 
Silbey, Allan G. Bogue, and William H. Flanigan, 
have structured the essays around four major 
themes: partisan eras, popular participation, de- 


-terminants of electoral alignments, and the policy 


impact of the vote. They offer an introduction to 
each section and in the initial essay provide a 
cogent overview of the development of historical 
electoral behavior as a research field. Even five 
years after the conference, the essays are a wel- 
come addition to the literature. And four or five of 
them are important to further work in the field. 

The partisan phasing of electoral alignments 
opens the volume. In that section’s first essay Wal- 
ter Dean Burnham, Jerome M. Clubb, and Wil- 
liam H. Flanigan develop a national realignment- 
equilibrium model using state-level voting returns 
from 1828 to 1964. They extend their discussion 
and the data to party control of the presidency, the 
Senate, and the House. Thus, the essay is cast 
broadly over the national terrain, and realign- 
ments emerge as pervasive, system-wide crises, 
productive of shifts in partisan control in the elec- 
torate and in the policy arms of government, lead- 
ing to “innovative policy actions” (p. 70). The 
second essay, by Lee Benson, Joel H. Silbey, and 
Phyllis F. Field, considers some of the same issues 
within New York state from 1795 to 1970, using 
county-level voting returns. These authors argue 
that state realignment eras did not recapitulate 
national ones, that partisan cycles were not neatly 
generational, and that electoral order actually re- 
vealed “a high degree of disorder” (p. 103). Nei- 
ther essay speculates on a model of partisan micro- 
dynamics linked to the macro patterns each de- 
scribes. The specification of such a linkage re- 
mains a lacuna in the literature. 

The final essay of the first section is Nancy Zin- 
gale’s clear and cogent case-study of Minnesota’s 
third party alignments between 1888 and 1950, us- 
ing county-level returns. Zingale considers the ab- 
sorption of the Populist party by the Democrats in 
the 1890s and the replacement of the Democrats by 
Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor party after World War 
I. She argues that a third party can survive for a 
sustained period, as did Minnesota’s Farmer-La- 
bor coalition, when the local political agenda dif- 
fers from the national one. 

The three essays in section two are linked by a 
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focus on political participation. David Bohmer of- 
fers new and exciting data—poll books surviving 
from two Maryland counties between 1796 and 
1802—by which he can trace individual voting par- 
ticipation and partisan choices in the first party 
system. This individual-level data directly dis- 
proves the received opinion that partisan loyalties 
were weakly developed in this early period. Boh- 
mer finds that aggregate fluctuations in the part- 
isan vote did not rest on shifting partisan prefer- 
ences among voters in these counties but rather on 
varying participation among voters with highly 
stable preferences. This finding is critical to the 
reassessment of earlier party systems and to the 
task of linking micro and macro models of voting 
behavior. The second essay in this section is 
equally important. Jerrold G. Rusk and John J. 
Stucker show how the impact of literacy tests and 
poll taxes sent declining Southern participation 
rates plummeting precipitously from 1890 to 1916. 
It complements J. Morgan Kousser’s book and 
illustrates important conceptual and measurement 
issues of quasi-experimental research design. The 
last essay of this section, by William Nesbet 
Chambers and Philip C. Davis, describes the shift 
in state-level turnout from low to high between 
1824 and the 1840s in association with increased 
party competition and the emergence. of central- 
ized national party organizations within the states. 

Section three considers determinants of the vote, 
and section four the effects of the vote on urban 
public policy. Martin Shefter describes how New 
York City’s rampant factionalism prior to the late 
1880s was transformed into Tammany’s machine 
control of ethnic voters and Democratic politi- 
cians. He uses an ecological regression model to 
mark the emergence of strong ethnic support after 
1888 but argues that social compositional factors 
alone are inadequate to explaining the power of 
the urban machine. The next essay is a re-exami- 
nation by Robert R. Dykstra and David R. Rey- 
nolds of Michael P. Rogin’s argument for a left-of- 
center agrarian progressive tradition in Wisconsin. 
They reject Rogin’s views and further underscore 
“the fallacy of too rigorous an application of the 
‘pietistic’/‘liturgical’ dichotomy” (p. 321). Yet 
their study has its own methodological difficulties 
in the face of which their factor analysis proves 
unmanagable. The final essay in this section is an 
important empirical treatment of ecological infer- 
ence by the late John L. Shover and John J. 
Kushma. It throws no new light on the mathemati- 
cal theory of such inference but suggests facets of 
its application well worth considering, such as the 
level of aggregation and the use of weighted versus 
unweighted estimates. 

The final section contains the single essay by 
J. Rogers Hollingsworth, who sought to measure 
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the impact of electoral behavior on public policy 
across 200 small cities. He concluded that regu- 
larly scheduled elections showed no “consistent 
and systematic influence on policy outcomes” (p. 
370). As a whole, the volume is a valuable marker 
to the work in this field and will be of continued 
interest to specialists. 

MELVYN HAMMARBERG 

University of Pennsylvania 


MAX J. SKIDMORE. American Political Thought. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 260. Cloth 


$12.95, paper $5.95. 


This volume attempts briefly to describe the major 
forces in American political thought as well as 
what the author calls crosscurrents running’ coun- 
ter to the main themes. Written by a political 
scientist at Southwest Missouri State University, 
the book is intended as core reading in courses 
surveying political ideas in the United States. 
While instructors in political science must judge 
Max J. Skidmore’s success, students and teachers 
in American history will find this book has limited 
merit. Using mostly secondary accounts, many of 
which should have been supplemented by more 
recent work, the author traces the nation’s politi- 
cal ideas through broad topics placed in chrono- 
logical sequence. After a beginning of barely thirty 
pages devoted to such influences as Classical, 
Judeo-Christian, Reformation, and English 
thought, and to the impact of America’s colonial 
experience, the book arrives atthe American Rev- 
olution. There follow sections on the federal Con- 
stitution, the early Republic, the Jackson era, the 
“Romantic Response,” rising national power, 
slavery disputation, the industrial and progressive 
eras, the interlude after World War I, the depres- 
sion and its aftermath, and, finally, the contempo- 
rary scene. Footnotes and a listing of recom- 
mended additional reading are placed at the close 
of each of the fourteen chapters. _ 

Skidmore uses summaries of American history 
as background for allusions to numerous Ameri- 
can thinkers, most of whom necessarily are noted 
almost in passing. He takes great pains to recon- 
struct the early presence of today’s concern over 
Indians, blacks, and women, and there is a hor- 
tatory element in his hope that he may have con- 
tributed to strengthening American political phi- 
losophy so that public action might more ardently 
pursue goals most historians would describe as 
“Progressive.” In both design and spirit, the book 
shelters the haunting presence of Vernon Louis 
Parrington, whose noble work Skidmore mentions 
often in his own discovery of an American past in 
which advancement comes through the thoughts 
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and deeds of those who champion popular democ- 
racy, guided capitalism, and the redress of minor- 
ity oppression. 

While all this may or may not make the book 
helpful to political scientists, for historians there 
are serious problems. Aside from the volume’s sim- 
plistic—even naive—portrait of American history, 
the greatest difficulty stems from the author’s al- 
lowing “‘liberal” political activism to be the funda- 
mental concern so that even the most familiar 
contributors to American thought are transitory. 
Among the curious results, Frances Wright re- 
ceives larger attention than do The Federalist essays 
and A. Philip Randolph emerges as more impor- 
tant for American political thought than does the 
entire Adams family. These and many other im- 
balances are no doubt attributable to Skidmore’s 
determined mixing of “crosscurrents” with the 
major ideas. Another weakness accompanies what 
may be the author’s limited acquaintance with 
historiography—both in matters of evidence and 
scholarship. Arthur Schlesinger, jr., is described as 
“one of the few contemporary writers who has 
recognized the moral dimensions of the slavery 
controversy” (p. 138), an evaluation based on 
Schlesinger’s 1949 article in Partisan Review. Walt 
Whitman’s brooding Democratic Vistas is ignored 
while the poet is mentioned as the solitary Tran- 
scendentalist to preach “an abiding democratic 
religion” (p. 112). 

Faced by enormous difficulty in writing a book 
of this small size and wide scope, Skidmore’s 
achievement rests in an occasionally apt summary 
of someone’s thought, which happens in the case of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, for instance. Most readers will 
not find this enough for satisfaction. 

i PAUL C. NAGEL 
University of Georgia 


G. EDWARD WHITE. The American Judicial Tradition: 
Profiles of Leading American Judges. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1976. Pp. x, 441. Cloth 
$15.95, paper $4.95. 


Sketching the personalities, careers, and achieve- 
ments of twenty-eight American judges from John 
Marshall to John Marshall Harlan the second, 
G. Edward White delineates the contours of a 
“tradition” of American appellate judging. He 
characterizes the tradition as containing three ele- 
ments: “a tension between independence and ac- 
countability, a delicate and unique relation to poli- 
tics, and a recurrent trade-off between acknowl- 
edged powers and freedoms in the individ- 
ual judge, and acknowledged constraints on the 
institution of the judiciary” (p. 2). Although 
White’s individual portraits are often perceptive 
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and vivid, his concept of the “tradition” is unsat- 
isfying. The “elements” seem not only over- 
lapping and undifferentiated among themselves 
but also, taken together, either amorphous or obvi- 
ous. Without ‘intending a mere semantic dispute, 
one might acknowledge that those elements sketch 
part of a condition but deny that they constitute a 
tradition. On the one hand, White’s tradition is so 
general that it homogenizes the diversity among 
American judges. His analysis requires sharper 
categorizations that take us beyond the vague con- 
cept of a tradition randomly marked by “‘dialec- 
tics” and “mosaics.” On the other hand, insofar as 
there is (or may be) an identifiable and vital tradi- 
tion of American judging, it would most likely be 
found in deeply ingrained and often unarticulated 
social, cultural, and professional assumptions that 
operate at the level of a guiding perceptual frame- 
work. Such assumptions, and the conditions that 
produce and reinforce them, receive little atten- 
tion. White’s judicial tradition, in other, words, 
does not seem to adequately explain many striking 
differences or to sufficiently illuminate basic un- 
derlying similarities. 

The book, nevertheless, has many virtues, not 
the least of which is its refreshing readability. It 
will be informative and enjoyable for the profes- 
sional as well as for the interested amateur. The 
portraits are lucid, salient, and well focused, and 
they readily suggest the variety of ways in which 
judges have exercised the personal discretion per- 
mitted by the institutions of the law. Additionally, 
the book’s broad sweep is admirable. Avoiding the 
classic danger of legal history, missing the tree for 
its bark, White highlights significant legal develop- 
ments while examining the changing self-concep- 
tions of American appellate judges. 

The method of collective biography seems useful 
for exploring relationships among personalities, 
professional techniques, and social forces. One 
central problem of the newer legal history is to 
develop methods of integrating broader social 
forces with the sinews of the technical judicial 
process and of showing in specific terms how, 
where, and why they interact and what particular 
effects each has on the other. Such a method can 
help avoid the shallow and generally bland con- 
clusions of much mechanical behavioral research. 

Although that approach suggests fruitful possi- 
bilities, The American Judicial Tradition does not 
always fulfill them. The book recognizes the gen- 


_ eral significance of social factors and discusses in 


some detail the influence of intellectual changes on 
the inner traditions and processes of the law, but it 
fails to consider adequately the economic, social, 
and cultural developments that inform and give 
concrete meaning to those traditions and proc- 
esses. It retains the excessive emphasis on both the 
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language of appellate opinions and the centrality 
of the “reasoning” judge which has, by almost 
universal recognition and practice, distorted our 
understanding of the law. The major significance 
of legal history lies in its analysis not of doctrine 
and technique but rather of functional relation- 


ships between the legal system and the society that 


supports it. Ultimately any interpretation of the 
law must draw its meaning from a broader theory 
of society, and The American Judicial Tradition 
would seem still to be rooted in the dominant 
official view of the contemporary American law 
school. ; 
Inevitably such a panoramic book will provoke a 
variety of disagreements. It seems likely, for ex- 
ample, that White has overemphasized and over- 
simplified the “oracular” judging style of the nine- 
teenth century. Additionally, focusing on “‘great” 
judges and decisions may well distort the nature of 
a tradition which for the most part consists of 
ordinary judges making ordinary decisions. One 
wonders what points of divergence would arise if 
one compared White’s interpretations with con- 
clusions drawn from a broad sampling of what 
Karl Llewellyn called a “mine run” of cases. 
Again, of the judges studied, two-thirds were 
members of the United States Supreme Court. Not 
only does this tend to continue our overemphasis 
on both abstract doctrine and its pristine formula-. 
tor, but it also obscures the extent to which the 
tradition of “the Court” is different, necessarily or 
otherwise, from that of other appellate tribunals. 
Regardless of problems, however, The American 
Judicial Tradition is valuable and enlightening. The 
individual essays are frequently excellent, and the 
herculean effort of producing a general overview 
should enrich our scholarship. White has written a 
thoughtful and often provocative work that both 


synthesizes many recent contributions and sug-" 


gests further lines of inquiry. Like Lawrence Fried- 
man’s History of American Law, it will provide a 
challenging starting point for much future histori- 
cal writing. 
EDWARD A. PURCELL, JR. 
Harvard University 


RICHARD S. PATTERSON and RICHARDSON DOUGALL. 
The Eagle and the Shield: A History of the Great Seal of 
the United States. Washington: Department of State. 
1976. Pp. xliv, 637. $12.00. 


Richard Sharpe Patterson and Richardson Dou- 
gall were colleagues for two decades in the Histori- 
cal Office of the Department of State, and the 
second author saw the “basic manuscript” 
through to publication after Patterson’s death in 
October of the Bicentennial year. Dougall is a true 
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coauthor, having logged many hours and miles in 
supplemental research and revisions until June 
1977. As a history, the book is a very readable 
encyclopedia of everything anyone would wish to 
know, from factual or esthetic points of view, about 
the Great Seal. No one reading this review needs a 
library to know what this palladium of the United 
States looks like. Since the last half of 1995, the 
Great Seal (reverse left, obverse right) has ap- 
peared and has been so labeled on the back of our 
dollar bill. The story of how Henry A. Wallace saw 
a color plate of the reverse in Cordell Hull’s outer 
office, went to President Roosevelt to suggest a 
coir, and saw his leader work out all the details 
until our smallest denomination of paper assumed 
its present form is one of the fascinating vignettes 
excavated from a dozen government files and col- 
lections of private papers. 

Since the Great Seal is in the custody of the 
Secretary of State and is used nowadays primarily 
for international documents or commissions relat- 
ing to our representation on most levels abroad, 
this publication takes a very natural place among 
those of the Department of State, in this instance 
also bearing the seal of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial. Otherwise, this book is on a par with 
the best of what one might expect from a historical 
society or a well-subsidized university press. The 
Great Seal, like the Declaration, was born on July 
4, 1776, although it took until June 20, 1782 for 
Congress to adopt the device in its present form, 
which has been modified visually according to gen- 
erations of refining taste down to the Max Zeitler 
die of 1904. The press and cabinet, including new 
counter-dies, have been updated in the past sev- 
enty-five years, but the die itself has not been 
renewed. The new Department of State received 
the Great Seal die and press as the result of an act 
approved September 15, 178g and has been custo- 
dian of our highest official instrument ever since. 

As the title of this book suggests, it is the obverse 
of the seal which is best known and has been most 
used, from the Diplomatic Medal of 1792 to the 
insignia on army officers’ caps to a host of private 
motifs in every conceivable medium and from gil- 
ded wood (ships’ fittings) to glass or china and to 
works of art on paper (William Reimann’s recent 
designs for the decoration of a major Boston bank 
building). In the wealth of facts, sources, biogra- 
phies, analytical bibliographies, and illustrations 
provided here, the authors make very clear what 
we were spared when suggestions of the Founding 
Fathers were shelved in the early committees for 
the Great Seal. John Adams proposed the Choice 
or Judgment of Hercules, a holdover from the 
Wildman phase in northwest European heraldry, 
and Thomas Jefferson could have given us the 
Children of Israel in the Wilderness on the obverse 
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and the Anglo-Saxon pioneers Hengist and Horsa, 
or Pharaoh being overwhelmed while Moses and 
the Israelites watch from the shore, on the reverse. 
CORNELIUS VERMEULE 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
Boston College 


WALTER BLAIR and HAMLIN HILL. America’s Humor: 
From Poor Richard to Doonesbury. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 559. $17.50. 


Not minding that writers on so subjective a topic 
as humor are an “endangered species” (p. vii), 
Walter Blair and Hamlin Hill, two long-estab- 
lished scholars in this field, have offered an am- 
bitious overview of American humor in which they 
have treated “even humor that we think unfunny, 
provided it was influential, typical or widely en- 
joyed” (p. vii). Besides canvassing fiction, verse, 
and the stage, these intrepid explorers have ranged 
through jokebooks, political pamphlets, almanacs, 


folklore collections, and many periodicals; they’ 


have also drawn upon radio, cinema, and televi- 
sion. Their approach is primarily historical and 
cultural, but at intervals they offer intensive analy- 
ses of especially evocative and representative 
works—for example, Benjamin Franklin’s war sat- 
ires, “Rip Van Winkle,” T. B. Thorge’s “The Big 
Bear of Arkansas,” James Thurber’s “The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty,” W. C. Field’s Alm The Bank 
Dick, and the stand-up comedy of Lenny Bruce— 
from a basis mainly formal and esthetic. (I hope 
the authors will forgive the use here of those high- 
falutin terms; their own style is lively and informal 
though not less scholarly for being eminently read- 
able.) Through this two-part approach, Blair and 
Hill have tried to take a fresh look at their subject; 
and their book, though short on basic theory, is 
long on contributions to specific aspects within its 
scope. 

One contribution is the broadening of Franklin 
J. Meine’s term “‘folk literature” into the concept 
‘of “folk journalism,” a rubric that enables Blair 
and Hill to make constructive distinctions between 
oral and printed humor as well as to deal with 
humorous material about historical figures like 
Davy Crockett and mass media creations as differ- 
ent as Paul Bunyan and Doonesbury without get- 
ting sidetracked by controversy about historical 
validity or about the relative status of folklore and 
‘“fakelore.” Another contribution is the inter- 
pretation of many humorous confrontations in the 
work of Mark Twain and several other writers as 
versions of the ancient conflict between the ala- 
zon—the braggart, the person who seems to be 
more than he is—and the eiron—the modest impos- 
ter, the person who seems less than he is. Other 
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scores include emphasis on the Old World sources 
of much supposedly indigenous humor; investiga- 
tion of how oral storytelling has continued to influ- 
ence fiction right down to the present; detailed 
inquiry into the crosscurrents of mutual influence 
pervading film, television, radio, and the print me- 
dia; and a pregnant “Afterword” that includes 
provocative discussion of the humor of Will 
Rogers, Harry Golden, and Harry S. Truman. 
Stress on the evolution of humorous genres and 
on the achievements of specific humorists may 
somewhat limit the use of this book for some histo- 
rians. For instance, they will not find chapters 
directly on the humor of historical events like wars 
or the depression of the 1930s or on conventionally 
designated periods like the Jacksonian era or the 
1920s. However, they will find a many-faceted in- 
troduction to the history of a phenomenon per- 
vasive in American culture. 
NORRIS YATES 
Towa State University 


JOHN A. LUCAS and RONALD A. SMITH. Saga of Ameri- 
can Sport. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger. 1978. Pp. 
X, 439. $16.50. 


This is a useful study of sport in America from the 
colonial period to the present. Its major source of 
strength is that it is concerned not merely with the 
history of sport, but with sport as a reflection of the 
nation’s dominant ‘social trends. The book lays 
heavy stress upon the continuity and divergency-of 
American society which nourished and expanded 
America’s love of sport. 

A source of weakness in the book is that in- 
sufficient attention is given to placing ideas about 
sports in a meaningful context. The method em- 
ployed moves the saga from period to place to type 
of sport without analysis or evaluation. Only a 
specialist in the field is likely to draw meaningful 
conclusions from this factual narrative. The au- 
thors start off with some challenging hypotheses 
but fail to apply them with any consistency or 
coherence. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) colonial 
and early American sport; (2) American sport in 
transition, 1865-1900; and (3) sport in twentieth- 
century America. In the course of the narrative, we 
learn that Puritanism greatly influenced “the in- 
troduction of voluntary school competitive athlet- 
ics and compulsory physical education” (p. 37); 
that throughout the nineteenth century most 
Americans regarded sport as a waste of time; that 
“winning” was an early sport attitude; that the 
rise of intercollegiate athletics was the most unique 
American sports feature of the nineteenth century; 
and that World War II broke down the prejudices 
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of the past centuries against women and blacks in 
athletic competition. There are separate chapters 
‘on women and blacks in sports, which, rather than 
encouraging an American audience to deprecate 
past practices, tends instead to reinforce the segre- 
gationist and discriminatory practices so prevalent 
in an earlier period. While this may be offensive, it 
is not startling or provocative. 

It is a good solid work, however, well researched 
and concise in its factual presentations. Saga of 
American Sport, however, lacks insight and analysis. 
Nowhere in this work do John A. Lucas and Ron- 
ald A. Smith draw any meaningful conclusions 
from their findings. Indeed, the major flaw of this 
book is the absence of a concluding chapter draw- 
ing together all the disparate elements that went 
before. Each chapter is written as if it were an 
article and not part of a larger work; the only 
common denominator is that each chapter details 
a distinct sporting development without thought of 
its connection with the preceding chapters. 

The work adds little to our knowledge of sports 
in the United States and, sadly, fails to build on 
the great tradition established by John R. Betts in 
America’s Sporting Heritage (1974). Nevertheless, the 
book has some good points: it is highly readable, 
well written, concise, and factual. It provides a 
great deal of useful information on sports, is a 
worthwhile introduction to the field, and should 
provide enough stimulus for enterprising students 
to go further in their evaluation of America’s sport- 
ing heritage and its place in the larger society. It 
should be read by all serious students of American 
cultural and social history and is worthy of in- 
clusion in any general studies course on American 
life and culture. 

ROBERT P.-SMITH 
Department of the Army 


DAVID SCOFIELD WILSON. In the Presence of Nature. 
With an introduction by GENE wise. Amherst: 
University of Massachusetts Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 
234. $15.00. 


This imaginative, interpretive essay by an Ameri- 
can Studies scholar concerns the natural history 
work of Jonathan Carver, John Bartram, and 
Mark Catesby. It draws on an old theme: the 
natural history of the New World jarred the as- 
sumptions and eventually the cosmos of Euro- 
peans and Americans. David Scofield Wilson 
seizes on the long-recognized point that some sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century naturalists were 
no more than collectors while others systematized 
and rationalized the new knowledge within a new 
cosmos. The former Wilson calls nature reporters; 
their work was nature reportage. The latter were 
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natural philosophers and historians. Carver, Bar- 
tram, and Catesby were nature reporters, and 
their potence lies “in their demonstration of how 
to survive and thrive within, even deflect some- 
what, whichever culture project is in fashion” (p. 
44). Wilson has particularly high praise for Carver, 
who became a secular prophet. A major question 
raised in the Carver chapter is: “What prepares 
him [Carver], allows him to turn himself into a 
politician of the cosmos and weld into a plausible 
coalition the diverse rhetorics of economic, spiri- 
tual, national and natural interests? This is a ques- 
tion of two dimensions, one of evidence, one of 
argument” (p. 60). 

The book also contains twenty-four illustrations 
from Catesby’s Carolina (reproduced, unfọrtu- 


. nately, in black and white), a poem by Wilson, an 


epilogue discussing nature reporters’ balm for 
twentienth-century malaise and the potential of 
American Studies as a discipline, a personal narra~ 
tive describing how the book came to be written, 
endnotes, and a serviceable index. The In- 
troduction by Gene Wise of the University of 
Maryland speaks of the book in glowing terms—a 
powerful, wise, disciplined, mature one which 
“stands firmly in the humanities, then, but its 
tools of analysis build a bridge to the social sci- 
ences” (p. xix). 

I do not agree with those judgments. The theme 
has been worked for years. The distinction of na- 
ture reporter and natural historian does not seem 
to have much potential for development—it was 
not important to the eighteenth century; it is not 
an exclusive classification, for (perhaps unknown 
to Wilson) Bartram both collected and system- 
atized. There is also some difficulty with the sub- 
jects. Wise observes they were “three rather undis- 
tinguished figures of the eighteenth century” (p. 
xiv). Despite Wilson’s work, if I did not know 
otherwise, I would continue to hold them all in 
that esteem. Carver’s greatness rests more on ar- 
gument than evidence; no one argues Catesby was 
more than mediocre. But if Wilson had not relied 
so heavily on printed sources and had turned to 
the manuscripts of Bartram and his correspon- 
dents, a deeper understanding of Bartram might 
have been reached. Despite passages of rhetoric 
and attempts at social, psychic, and sacral analy- 
sis, how the book bridges the humanities and so- 
cial sciences is not clear; and it seems thin in 
structure, sources, and analysis. It is a labor of love 
created over several years work. But it may fall 
short of expectations raised in the introduction; 
those who approach it for new insights into eigh- 
teenth-century European-American science may 
be disappointed; and its interpretations may not 
convince all. : 

GEORGE E. BATES, JR. 
Winona State University 
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HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. The Empire of Reason: 
How Europe Imagined and America Realized the Enlight- 
enment. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Press/Double- 
day. 1977. Pp. xiv, 381. Cloth $10.00, paper $3.95. 


Until the appearance of this book and cf Henry 
May’s The Enlightenment in America in 1976, our 
ideas of the subject were strangely nebu:ous and 
our information scattered among such different 
branches of knowledge as the histories of science, 
religion, and politics. Henry Steele Commager’s 
new book is thus primarily an essay in definition 
and unification but also in contrast: the chronolog- 
ical and analytical categories of the American En- 
lightenment that occupy May are of less concern 
to him than its overall character and the resulting 
contrast with Europe. 

When enlightened ideas spread to America they 
carried the same spirit of liberated inquiry, 
impelled by the conviction (the faith, dare we 
say?) that all questions concerning man and the 
material world are answerable. But in America 
they encountered entirely different conditions, 
which helps to account for the different conse- 
quences to which Commager attaches such over- 
whelming importance. Those colonials whose 
reading extended to the most advanced thinkers 
in Scotland, France, and England faced certain 
obvious disadvantages: they had no great libraries, 
no dissenting academies, few intellectual centers 
(though Commager emphasizes the quality of 
intellectual life in Philadelphia), and no labora- 
tories. But there was a countervailing advantage: 
no great enemies. Although the colonies contained 
inherited institutions of Old World character, 
these almost nowhere exercised comparable pow- 
ers, and the enlightened class also formed a 
higher proportion of the class from whose ranks 
legislators were drawn.. 

Commager’s account is packed with information 
but never congested; he communicaczes a sense of 
constant and significant development and of al- 
most youthful excitement. But his intense interest 
in science and literature does not hold back the 
central themes, which culminate in the con- 
vergence of American enlightened thinking and 
action in politics. “The Americans were more po- 
litically minded than any other people. The whole 
of their philosophy—now that Jonathan Edwards 
was out of the way—was really political philoso- 
phy, and the whole of their literature, too, or all of 
it that counted, in the long run” (p. 112). For 
Edwards’s disciples, thus brusquely dispatched, 
we must turn to Henry May. But Commager and 
May agree in converging on the election of Jeffer- 
son as an epitome of the American Enlightenment. 

Two powerful—and not in my- opinion in- 
compatible—views of political development have 
affected recent thought. One deals with the trans- 
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mission of ideologies, the other in institutional his- 
tory—the handing down of practical, acquired 
custom. Where, then, does Commager stand? 
There seems here at first sight to be something of a 
lacuna in his explanatory methods. Clearly his 
interests are not primarily institutional. The an- 
swer must be sought in another convergence, of 
enlightened ideas with favorable circumstances. 
And here Commager can best be understood when 
we grasp the fact that he is a child of exactly that. 
humane optimism which assumes that people will 
behave in enlightened ways when benevolent the- 
ory strikes friendly ground—which, for a multi- 
tude of familiar reasons, Britain’s American colo- 
nies provided (but not those of France, Spain, or 
Portugal: the contrast seems as valid as that be- 
tween Europe and America, on which he insists). 

On occasions his' protonational enthusiasm gets 
the better of him. He really seems (p. 204) to 
believe that the colonials wanted to free themselves 
“from the curse of slavery” rather from advancing 
racial imbalance through the Atlantic slave trade 
and that colonial governments were founded on a 
series of free compacts (p. 178). Nor is he im- 
pressed by recent evidence of stratification. An 
important section of the argument turns on the 
American advance in federal government. In Eu- 
rope, enlightened political thought concentrated 
on central power, in America, on distribution. It 
was a difference of basic circumstances that be- 
came a profoundly different principle in the mani- 
festation of self-government. The great American 
achievement was the advance in the use of repre- 
sentative institutions to hold a federal republic 
together. 

The keynote of this infectiously readable book is 
in its preface: “We take for granted what neither 
Americans nor Europeans took for granted in the 
eighteenth century; not only have`we lost that 
sense of astonishment and exultation that ani- 
mated Jefferson’s generation, we have almost lost 
our ability to understand it” (p. xiii). Commager 
restores these lost gifts. 

J. R. POLE 

Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars, 
Washington, D. C. ` 


WILLIAM C. LEHMANN. Scottish and Scotch-Irish Contri- 
butions to Early American Life and Culture. (Series in 
American Studies.) Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 232. $9.95. 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, many 
thousands of people migrated from the northern 
parts of the British Isles to the American colonies. 
The economic and political reasons for that move- 
ment have been well described. The actual settle- 
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ment of these people of Scottish origin in the New 
World is a well-known part of our American his- 
tory. This new study by William C. Lehmann 
analyzes the characteristics of the Scots and 
Scotch-Irish and the way in which these settlers 
influenced the society of which they became a part. 

Lehmann believes that there was something dis- 
tinctive about these immigrants and that as indi- 
viduals and as groups they had a seminal effect 
upon American culture. The fact that they prized 
intelligence, education, order, reason, and scien- 
tific inquiry made a big difference in the way in 
which these people influenced their new American 
‘ neighbors. Lehmann describes with considerable 
detail the impact of the Scots and the Scotch-Irish 
on the American economy, medical practice, reli- 
gion, education, science, philosophy, letters, law, 
and politics. He stresses the Scottish character of 
academies and colleges in colonial America. He 
documents the relationship between the Scottish 
universities, American medical practice, and the 
establishment of scientific societies in the New 
World. He points to the remarkable impact of the 
“Scottish Enlightenment” on New World culture. 
The American Revolution is tied in many ways to 
the ideas and activities of these Scottish and 
Scotch-Irish immigrants. 

The book makes a special contribution to the 
literature by ‘‘wrapping in a single blanket” the 
histories of several groups usually considered sepa- 
rately—the Ulster-Scots, the Lowland Scots, the 
Highland Scots, and the Island Scots. 

Lehmann believes that those qualities which 
were of the greatest importance in the building of 
the new culture were characteristics that the Scots 
readily provided. For example, he stresses the im- 
portance of reason and intelligence in Scottish 
piety and religion. The emphasis on reason gave 
the Scots an advantage. Consequently, they had a 
major impact on religion and religious thinking in 
many churches beyond the confines of Presby- 
terianism. The parts of the book that are particu- 
larly illuminating are those related to the practice 
of medical science in the colonies and the conduct 
of education. The book is also distinguished by its 
description of Scottish Calvinism and its impact 
upon American religious development. Those 
chapters dealing with philosophy, letters, and law 
are-not as detailed. 

Lehmann says that he is not “a professional 
historian.” He is, however, a sociologist who 
“writes good history. To reinforce his claim to ob- 
jectivity, he notés that he does not have Scottish 
origins and he is not Presbyterian. He is sensitive 
and cautious in his generalizations regarding 
groups. Although he holds a high regard for the 
Scots, his book is written with restraint. His recog- 
nition of the important role that the Scots played 
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in the formation of American educational institu- 
tions and cultural standards does not keep him 
from recognizing the other influences that came to 
bear in American development. Lehmann has 
written a fine monograph. It is a good addition to 
our literature describing early American history. 

DUANE MEYER 

Southwest Missourt State University 


JEFFREY J. CROW and LARRY E. TISE, editors. The 
Southern Experience in the American Revolution. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1978. Pp. 
xvii, 310. $15.00. 


By the basic canons of historical scholarship— 
thorough research, meaningful interpretation, and 
lucid expression—two of the essays in this collec- 
tion, Michael Mullin’s “British American and 
North American Slaves in an Era of War and 
Revolution 1775-1807” and Mary Beth Norton’s 
““What an Alarming Crisis is This’: Southern 
Women and the American Revolution,” are su-' 
perb. Both authors explore the impact of revolu- 
tionary violence on their respective subjects. Mul- 
lin’s broad focus encompasses all of the southern 
Atlantic’s Anglo-American slave society. Bas- 
ically, he asks why peace generally prevailed 
among the vast majority of the slaves during the 
revolutionary era and why forms of resistance that 
did occur never escalated into a revolution on the 
scale of St. Dominque. Mullin demonstrates how 
the major staples—sugar, rice, and tobacco—each 
precipitated a distinctive social system. On the 
Sugar Islands, white absenteeism, the presence of 
black managers, and the adoption of the task sys- 
tem of production allowed slaves to dominate the 
islands’ internal economies through the growing 
and marketing of foodstuffs. Upon that basis the 
slaves carved out a substantial zone of independent 
existence that ensured the transmission of African 
culture and fostered the acquisition of property. 
Mullin suggests a similar pattern. for the rice re- 
gions of South Carolina, as does Peter Wood, 
whose remarks on the black experience in revolu- 
tionary South Carolina, though partly subsumed 
by Mullin’s essay, provide a sensitive exposition of 
one brief moment. The tobacco-growing Chesa- 
peake, by contrast, witnessed the rise of a patri- 
archal planter economy where white masters con- 
trolled most segments of daily life. As a 
consequence, the sugar and rice plantations con- 
stituted areas of autonomous survival and refuge 
during the era of violence, while in the Chesapeake 
the war’s disorder undermined patriarchal author- 
ity and encouraged the region’s less rooted slaves 
to flee, most often to no avail, as disorganized 
fugitives. 
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Mary Beth Norton studies the effects of revolu- 
tionary violence on Southern women. After a con- 
cise discussion of the circumscribed and relatively 
secluded life of most women as dictated by their 
familial roles, the author vividly conveys their 
changed condition during the war, carefully noting 
the differential impact by race and class. For slave 
women, the revolutionary turmoil offered a slim 
hope for freedom, but for most white women it 


meant living with terror and coping with survival. . 


Their struggles and the war’s desolation, Norton 
suggests, combined to bequeath an ironic legacy. 
Having surmounted adversity, Southern women 
began subtly to challenge the confining aspects of 
their traditional roles, but unlike their more suc- 
cessful Northern counterparts, they were unable to 
capitalize on their wartime experiences. The sheer 
level of devastation in the South precluded that 
region’s “experimentation with new ideas and new 
forms” and instead required the active participa- 
tion of all in the restoration of the ‘“‘patriarchal 
society.” 

The South’s pervasive wartime violence is well 
accounted for in essays by John Shy and Clyde R. 
Ferguson. Shy perceptively depicts the British 
strategy after 1778 to exploit the South’s loyalist 
sentiment and the dilemmas that Clinton and his 
subordinates encountered. Pursuing a policy 
aimed at restoring the crown’s authority through 
loyalist occupation, the British invasion created a 
context of violent confusion so enormous that by 
the spring of 1781, none of the commanders “any 
longer knew what he was doing.” Ferguson’s well- 
researched study interprets the roles of the patriot 
and loyalist militias within this disorder, arguing 
that the Whigs were more effective because of the 
experience they had gained prior to 1779. Whether 
they were more representative or popular than 
their adversaries, as Ferguson seems to imply, re- 
mains undetermined. As he remarks, however, had 
the British given massive support earlier, the out- 
come ‘‘might have been different.” 

In explaining the South’s disorder, both Shy and 
Ferguson concentrate exclusively on the conditions 
produced by the war. Although this emphasis is 
proper within the confines of their essays, a com- 
prehensive understanding of the revolutionary 
South requires linking its prewar and wartime ex- 
periences. In this regard, only one essay, that by 
Marvin L. Michael Kay and Lorin Lee Cary on 
the North Carolina Regulator uprising, is helpful. 
The authors argue convincingly that intrasectional 
class tensions were a fundamental source of that 
rebellion. However, whether the Regulators, who 
had ample reason to resent the more privileged, 
viewed the confrontation in the explicit class terms 
that Kay and Cary ascribe to them is neither 
proven nor important. 
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North Carolina’s sharp divisions contrast vividly 
with Virginia, a colony that Jack P. Greene’s crea- 
tive imagination describes as a “political nirvana” 
because of its alleged harmony between 1720 and 
1760. Greene suggests that Virginia’s coherence 
was founded upon several commonly held major 
values and that the most important of these— 
personal independence and virtue or selflessness— 
were simultaneously challenged in the 1760s by 
Parliament’s new taxation program and the Rob- 
inson and Chiswell scandals that symbolized an 
insidious process of internal moral decay. In this 
context, Greene argues, an impulse of moral re- 
generation emerged to purify the colony—a re- 
formist impulse activated, he insists, by the elite’s 
devotion to Virginia’s traditional ideals and not by 
its desire to retain power. 

Where Greene examines societal characteristics, 
Robert Weir explores the relationship between 
family life in the plantation colonies and the 
unique nature of personality development in that 
area prior to the Revolution. His argument con- 
flicts directly with Pauline Maier’s essay which, in 
a thesis that may prove difficult to sustain, argues 
for a lack of regional distinctiveness on the part of 
the South’s revolutionary leadership. Weir con- 
structs a modal personality that is based on the 
assumption that a uniformity of experience pro- 
duces a uniformity of outcome and includes a se- 
ries of childhood and adolescent antecedents 
which, he contends, contributed to the develop- 
ment of a rebellious personality. Although the ele- 
ments that Weir lists could just as easily explain 
the emergence of a dependent and insecure per- 
sonality, he defends his investigation into human 
emotion by arguing that self-interest is an in- 
sufficient explanation for understanding the be- 
havior of South Carolina and Georgia Whigs who 
were exceptionally vulnerable to a host of external 
and internal adversaries. Their emotions must be 
explored, Weir asserts, since by supporting inde- 
pendence they performed an act “virtually tan- 
tamount to suicide.” No one can argue with that. 

RONALD HOFFMAN 
University of Maryland 


MORTON WHITE. The Philosophy of the American Revolu- 
tron. New York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. 


xii, 299. $15.95. 


Morton White begins this book with the statement 
that the Founding Fathers “‘did not invent a single 
idea that may be called philosophical in the philos- 
opher’s sense of the word” (p. 3). The Philosophy of 
the American Revolution is therefore a canvass of Eu- 
ropean philosophical thinking which he considers 
relevant to understanding ‘“‘the epistemology, me- 
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taphysics, philosophical theology and ethics upon 
which the revolutionaries rested their claim to in- 
dependence” (p. 3). The philosophical themes are 
developed at some length. Three chapters on the 
epistemology of “self-evident truths” trace the an- 
tecedents of Locke’s rational intuitionalism back 
to Aquinas, discuss Hutcheson’s theory of moral 
sense, and expound upon Burlamaqui’s synthesis 
of Locke’s and Hutcheson’s ideas about the 
sources of ethical knowledge. Three more chapters 
explore the “metaphysics,” “philosophy,” ‘‘theol- 
ogy,” and “ethics” of natural law and natural 
right. Here White goes back to Aristotle, though 
he puts the emphasis on later thinkers, beginning 
with Richard Hooker and again culminating in 
Burlamaqui. Burlamaqui, indeed, emerges as the 
synthesizer of European philosophical ideas on 
whom American thinkers drew most heavily. In 
part, these chapters deal with the reception of 
philosophical ideas by the revolutionary lead- 
ership, but the subject is clearly secondary. The 
Americans are seen only as the vehicle for Euro- 
pean ideas, and White explicitly limits his dis- 
cussion to a few major figures. Among these, Jef- 
ferson, particularly in his role as author of the 
Declaration, commands by far the most attention, 
though brief fragments from the writings of John 
Adams, Hamilton, and James Wilson, are also 
discussed, while Madison and Franklin receive a 
passing mention. 

Readers familiar with Bernard Bailyn’s The Ideo- 
logical Origins of the American Revolution (1967) will 
find that White has shed little light on the question 
of how the “philosophy of the American Revolu- 
tion” relates to its ideology. Early on, White takes 
exception to Bailyn’s claim “that the American 
Revolution was above all else an ideological ... 
struggle,” protesting that he is “unable to under- 
stand” the “difficult words” “‘above all else’” (p. 
6n). Later, in a chapter entitled ‘“The Nature of 
Rights,” he pronounces it impossible for the revo- 
lutionaries “to have held—as Professor Bernard 
Bailyn says they held—that ‘the sphere of power’ 
and ‘the sphere of right’ were ‘innately opposed’ ” 
(p. 192). In fact, Bailyn wrote “the sphere of lib- 
erty or right,” a phrase which White does quote 
correctly on a subsequent page. But he also there 
reiterates his disagreement with what students of 
Bailyn’s work will recognize as the crux of his 
analysis of opposition-ideology. White insists that 
the “revolutionaries thought that physical power 
was neutral and that it was not evil as such” (p. 
191-92). Bailyn would find no difficulty in accom- 
modating White’s point, but White apparently 
finds it impossible to accommodate Bailyn’s. 
White’s unwillingness to conceive of his essay as 
complementing Bailyn’s work rather than chal- 
lenging it means that students of revolutionary 
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thought may be led to conclude that they cannot 
accept one without rejecting the other. 

Those interested in the historical reconstruction 
of American revolutionary thought will, I suspect, - 
continue to find Bailyn persuasive because he 
works with the entire corpus of revolutionary liter- 
ature. By contrast, White focuses on a few sen- 
tences in a few documents and loads them with 
elaborately defined meanings derived primarily 
fram sources outside the immediate revolutionary 
context. For example, the most explicit evidence 
we have of Jefferson’s philosophical intentions in 
the Declaration comes from a letter written to 
Henry Lee almost forty-nine years after the fact. 
Most of White’s argument depends on inferring 
congruent meanings from phrases in the Declara- 
tion that echo phrases in the writings of several 
European thinkers whom Jefferson and the other 
Founding Fathers seem to have studied. Even ac- 
cepting this method as conclusive, it would only 
show the intentions of one or a few men in relation 
to parts of one document. White thinks it appro- 
priate to concentrate so closely on the Declaration 
because of the prestige that this document sub- 
sequently acquired. His intentions in this essay go 
beyond historical reconstruction to an exposé of 
the political uses to which ambiguous notions in 
political philosophy have been put. He repeatedly 
identifies the ‘‘jokers” in such concepts that permit 
ideas developed in the service of some worthy 
cause to be turned against it, and he concludes 
with a warning against uncritical acceptance of 
political or moral claims masquerading under the 
guise of self-evidence. Those who share his politi- 
cal and moral preoccupation with the misuse that 
has been made of certain notions in political phi- 
losophy will find his book more cogent than those 
who turn to it for an historical understanding of 
revo.utionary thought. 

RICHARD BUEL, JR. 
Wesleyan University 


J. B. HARLEY ef al. Mapping the American Revolutionary 
War. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, for the 
Hermon Dunlap Smith Center for the History of 
Cartography, The Newberry Library. 1978. Pp. 
viii, 187. $25.00. 


The five essays in this book, which were first pre- 
sented in a symposium at the Newberry Library in 
1974, consider both the contemporary and the ret- 
rospective mapping of the Revolutionary War. In 
three of these essays J. B. Harley urges a new 
apprcach to studying maps contemporary to the 
Revolution. Rather than follow other historians of 
cartography in emphasizing where maps were 
made, who made them, or how they were distrib- 
uted, Harley prefers to consider how maps were 
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used and how they affected decisions. He begins 
by proposing that maps used in the Revolutionary 
War be classified according to their use (plans of 
fortification and maps of reconnaissance, to cite 
two examples). He then demonstrates tnat Ameri- 
can, British, and French commanders shared a 
common tradition of military cartography and 
that all believed maps and mapmaking essential to 
waging war. But Harley does little to tie maps to 
particular decisions. He suggests merely that maps 
may have misled both sides; for example, they may 
have lured the Americans to Quebec in 1775 or the 
British to Saratoga in 1777. 

By contrast with Harley, who emphasizes the 
use of maps during the Revolution, Lawrence W. 
Towner and Barbara Bartz Petchenik are con- 
cerned primarily with analyzing the quality of 
_ maps in histories of the Revolution. Towner con- 


cludes that only three or four nineteenth-century 


American historians made a significant contribu- 
tion to the cartography of the Revclution, and 
Petchenik says much the same of those working in 
the twentieth century. She believes that in the past 
seventy-five years historians have increasingly pre- 
ferred analysis to narrative and that, as a result, 
they have neglected military history in general and 
cartography in particular. With the exception of 
an Elroy McKendree Avery or a Lester J. Cappon, 
historians have been unwilling to take the trouble 
to provide accurate, informative, and attractive 

_™maps; to seek the help of professional cartogra- 
phers; and to exploit technological innovations in 
printing. 

This is an important collection of essays, one 
that will annoy many historians of the Revolution- 
ary War, but one that.all should read. Harley is 
clearly right in urging that maps be classified and 
studied as they were used. But it remains to be 
seen whether even the most thorough reordering of 
cartographic data will improve our understanding 
of particular decisions—for example, why Howe 
went to Frog’s Neck in 1776 or to the Chesapeake 
in 1777. Similarly, Petchenik is right in saying that 
many historians have taken far less trouble with 
maps than with interpretations. But it is likely that 
more historians than she allows do take cartogra- 
phy seriously and do try to make maps integral, 
reliable, and attractive parts of their books. It is 
also likely that, however skilled they become, car- 
tographers will continue to fall short of perfection 
in rendering eighteenth-century landscapes and in 
capturing the complexities of a prolonged and 
sprawling war. In short, these essays are valuable 
because they show that historians and cartogra- 
phers of the Revolution still have a great deal to 
learn from each other. 

IRA D. GRUBER 
Rice University 
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NOBLE E. CUNNINGHAM, JR., editor. Circular Letters af 
Congressmen to Their Constituents, 1789-1829. Volume 
1, First Congress-Ninth Congress, 1789-1607; Volume 
2, Tenth Congress-Fourteenth Congress, 1807-1817; Vol- 
ume 3, Fifteenth Congress-Twentieth Congress, 1817- 
1829. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture. 1978. Pp. Ixiii, 517; vii, 521-1,012; vil, 
1,015-1,634. $75.00 the set. 


Since 1791, United States congressmen have been 
communicating with their constituents through 
circular letters. These three volumes make readily 
accessible for the first time 269 circular letters, a 
nearly complete set for the first twenty Congresses 
(1789-1829). Considered by John Adams to be the 
best single source for the history of the early Amer- 
ican republic, these documents have hitherto been 
widely scattered in depositories and newspaper 
files. i 

The editing of this collection by Noble E. Cun- 
ningham, Jr., is simply superlative. The in- 
troduction is an important contribution that mines 
the letters to expand our knowledge of parties and 
politics. A directory of congressmen briefly identi- 
fies the 120 legislators who distributed circular 
letters, and more than 75 pages of index enhance 
their usefulness. Editorial notes follow each letter 
and are detailed enough to provide essential back- 
ground or identifying information without being 
burdensome. Because the notes to the first letters 
reprinted for each Congress are useful for under- 
standing later letters, the editors have not repeated 
them, but the system of cross referencing is a bit. 
inconvenient because, instead of citing the page for 
the cross reference, the editors cite the author and 
date of the letter of the cross-referenced note. 

Circular letters in the early republic usually 
were prepared toward the end of a congressional 
session, rather than near election time. They sum- 
marized events selectively; foreign affairs tended to 
dominate. Congressmen from five Southern states 
authored almost 85 percent of the circulars. Cun- 
ningham explains the regional concentration as 
the result of low newspaper circulation, the geo- 
graphical remoteness of voters, weak party organi- 
zation, and the incidence of electing congressmen 
by districts rather than at large. The persistence of 
a gentry-style of politics in much of the South may 
have impelled Southern congressmen more than 
others to keep in personal touch with influential 
local leaders on whose support they depended. 
Virginia’s Samuel J. Cabell, for example, ex- 
plained in his March 28, 1800 circular that his 
“letters are merely intended to afford information 
to those who have honoured me with their repre- 
sentative trust, and not for the public in general,” 
and he requested that “those gentlemen to whom 
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they are addressed, will not consider them for 
publication” (p. 181). Letters were detailed, dry, 
and usually intended for “informed constituents,” 
Cunningham says. Yet practice varied, for 21 per- 
cent of the circulars appeared only in newspapers 
and probably reached a wider audience than the 
mailed circulars. Southern Republicans were 
somewhat more likely to distribute circulars than 
were Southern Federalists: 70 percent of the con- 
gressmen from Virginia and the Carolinas were 
Republicans in the Fouth through Seventh Con- 
gresses and account for 81 percent of the circulars 
sent from those states. The incidence of circulars 
fluctuated greatly over time. Twenty-one circulars 
appeared during the first four Congresses. The 
Fifth and Sixth Congresses saw an explosion, pro- 
ducing thirty-one circulars. The fluctuations are 
puzzling. The intensity of party rivalry does not 
adequately account for variations. The Congress 
meeting from 1811 to 1813 produced only six; the 
next Congress (1813-15), twenty-three. The last 
three Congresses included here (1823-29) account 
for just over 20 percent. There is, in fact, no dis- 
cernible trend from the Fifth Congress. 

The circulars deserve close scrutiny by students 
of national party development and local politics in 
the South. Their-contents duplicate the partisan 
press, but they bear, too, a congressman’s own 
imprint. They form, in short, a major addition to 
the published sources for the political history of 
the period. Finally, if New Jersey’s congressman 
Ephraim Bateman spoke truly in 1819, he cast 
fresh light on a hitherto shrouded subject: “Wish- 
ing to be entirely frank, on every subject I have 
introduced, I feel it incumbent to state,” he wrote, 
“that there were a few members of the congress of 
the United States, (to the honor of the American 
electors but few) whose libidinous characters and 
dissipated habits were disgraceful to themselves, 
and a reproach to the respectable body to which 
they belonged” (p. 1,077). 

‘ PAUL GOODMAN 
~ Unwersity of California, 

Davis 


NOBLE E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. The Process of Government 
under Jefferson. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 357. $20.00. 


Soon after he took office President Thomas Jeffer- 
son complained to James Monroe that “the ex- 
pences of this government were chiefly in jobs not 
seen; agencies in every part of the earth, and for 
the most useless and mischievous purposes, and all 
of these opening doors for fraud and embezzle- 
ment.... They have been covered up from the 
public under the head of contingencies, quarter- 
master’s department, etc.” (p. 22). Plus ca change, 
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plus c'est la même chose. Jefferson, as he often did, 
was exaggerating, but this study of The Process of 
Government under Jefferson reveals that federal insti- 
tutions and practices are older than we think. 
Then, as now, Congress relied heavily on the exec- 
utive branch to furnish information that was 
needed to draw up legislation since Congress had 
no staff of its own. And dinners at the executive 
mansion were not only social affairs but also occa- 
sions for gently twisting congressional arms. 

Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., has presented Jeffer- 
son’s presidency, not as a narrative history, but as 
a study in how government functioned in the early 
republic. To do so he has used especially the very 
important—and neglected—records of the execu- 
tive departments and the two houses of Congress. 
Eight chapters are devoted to an analysis of the 
executive branch, revealing how the president and 
his colleagues made decisions on the patronage, 
the budget, foreign affairs, and the delicate, com- 
plex business of cooperating with the Congress. 

He then studies Congress itself with special at- 
tention to the functioning of the committee system 
and the admixture of party politics in the legisla- 
tive process. This latter might take the form of 
pressure from the executive, adjurations from state 
political leaders, or petitions from constituents. 
Although congressmen recognized that petitions 
were not barometers of popular opinion, they did 
represent pressure groups that were sometimes 
just as formidable as public sentiment, and Cun- 
ningham believes that their influence has been 
neglected by most historians. 

Cunningham is convincing in his assertion that 
Jefferson was a much more capable administrator 
thar: his predecessors. He kept the reins of govern- 
ment more firmly in hand than either Washington 
or Adams. Moreover the President and his men 
worked hard (this was also generally true of con- 
gressmen). An eight-hour day was usual and the 
press of business often found department heads 
and their staffs at work in the evening and on 
weekends. Most historians have treated the office 
of attorney general as a sinecure but it was not 
under Jefferson. That officer was not only the legal 
consultant for the executive branch, but also his 
opinion was frequently sought by congressional 
committees, and he participated fully in cabinet 
decisions. All three attorneys general shared John 
Breckinridge’s complaint that “I have really not a 
moment that I could call my own” (p. 137). f 

It is doubtful if things ran quite so smoothly in 
Jefferson’s government as Cunningham’ would 
have us believe. It might have been useful if he had 
dealt more fully with some of the discordant epi- 
sodes: the violent squabble between Secretary of 
the Treasury Albert Gallatin and Robert Smith 
over the handling of naval funds, which provoked a 
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congressional investigation; or the breakdown in 
the enforcement of the embargo at the end of the 
second term. 

But these are minor matters compared with the 
overall impact of Cunningham’s work. He has 
opened up a wholly new area of investigation into 
sources known to exist but hitherto simply over- 
looked or neglected. He has revealed vast sins of 
omission by historians who have ‘ignored the role 
of executive departments and Congressional com- 
mittees—and the attendant pressures exerted on 
them—that were critical in the shaping of national 
policy. 

This study will undoubtedly lead to the rewrit- 
‘ing of a great deal of the history of the years when 
the Jeffersonian Republicans were in power. 

JOHN S. FANCAKE 


University of Alabama — 


SAMUEL B. FORTENBAUGH, JR. Jn Order to Form a More 
- Perfect Union: An Inquiry into the Origins of a College. 
Schenectady, N.Y.: Union College Press. 1978. Pp. 
xiv, 130. $10.00. 


Samuel B. Fortenbaugh, Jr., distinguished attor- 
ney, business executive, and for many years chair- 
man of the board of Union College, has written a 
rich, elegant, unpretentious work on the origins of 
his alma mater. Based on rare manuscripts as well 
as the latest monographs, his study includes im- 
portant bits of information on early New York, 
higher education, and American culture. 

Union College was the product of disparate indi- 
viduals and groups—George Clinton, the populist, 
and Robert R. Livingston, the patroocn; Abraham 
Yates, the arch-Antifederalist, and Philip Schuy- 
ler, the ultra-Federalist; the Dutch Reform 
Church in competition with the Presbyterians; Al- 
bany against Schenectady. Underlying the occa- 
sional conflict of the founders was a fundamental 
consensus on the need for higher education in the 
young republic. The name they chose was appro- 
priate—‘‘Union.” 

The pedagogic values of the founders are ex- 
plored in Fortenbaugh’s most interesting chapter 
on the origin of the Union motto and seal. The 
seal, adopted in 1795, shows Minerva, wearing a 
liberty’cap, encircled by the motto: “‘Sous les lois 
de Minerve nous devenons tours frères.” For- 
tenbaugh traces the motto to Fénelon’s Télémaque, 
“one of the seminal works in the canon of eigh- 
teenth-century liberalism” (p. 86). Ability to 
translate 7élémaque (rather than Greek) was one of 
Union’s entrance requirements. And a graduate of 
1804 later recalled that it was studied in the class- 
room “to teach the principles of zivil rule, the 
characteristics of wise and wholesome laws, and 
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the correct spirit of administration, as also the 
more universal and abiding rule of moral and reli- 
gious life” (p. 88). Obviously, the work had a 
profound impact on Union and its founders. 

It is surprising, therefore, to find that Fénelon 
and Télémaque are not even mentioned in the stan- 
dard texts on the Enlightenment in America. 
Though Fortenbaugh warns in his preface (p. xiv) 
that “a historian is not likely to be interested in 
this specialized study,” I hope that he is wrong. 
There is much to be gained from this non- 
academic’s institutional history. 

STEVEN J. NOVAK 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


C. A. WESLAGER. The Delaware Indian Westward Mi- 
gration: With the Texts of Two Manuscripts (1821-22) 
Responding to General Lewis Cass’s Inquiries About Le- 
nape Culture and Language. Wallingford, Pa.: The 
Middle Atlantic Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 266. $16.00. 


For anyone interested in a brief account of the 
migration of the Delaware Indians from their an- 
cestral home on the eastern seaboard to their pres- 
ent location in Oklahoma, this is the book. Indeed, 
the spare style of the narrative was adopted to 
serve as a frame of reference for two manuscripts 
that are transcribed in the work. C. A. Weslager 
admits from the outset that for the migration ac- 
count he borrowed from his more comprehensive 
Delaware Indians, A History. The final portion of the 
book quickly recounts the completion of the Dela- 
ware trek. 

The description of the Delaware removals across 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
and finally into Oklahoma covers about eighty 
pages and is not footnoted, but the context is gen- 
erally familiar. Two transcribed, but unannotated, 
manuscripts fill the center portion of the work. For 
the average reader this material will hold little 
interest. The first item is a questionnaire circu- 
lated among’ Indians of the Old Northwes: in 1821 
by Lewis Cass when he was governor of Michigan 
Territory. Weslager has pieced the questions and 
answers together from separate documents now 
deposited in the Burton Historical Collection at 
the Detroit Public Library. The questions cover a 
wide range of ethnographic material. One can only 
wish that Cass had been a more thorough anthro- 
pologist and, even more, that his assistants had 
known what they were about. Cass’s queries are 
certainly superior to the answers he received, and 
he was generally disappointed with the quality of 
the information. To improve on the questionnaire 
and to make further inquiries, Cass employed a 
young man, Charles C. Trowbridge. The Cass- 
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Trowbridge manuscript comprises the second 
transcription. Perhaps Weslager should have used 
his knowledge of the tribe in annotating question- 
able or obscure passages in the documents, thus 
giving a better perspective on the data. Nonethe- 
less, this raw material could serve a variety of 
scholars in linguistics, sociology, anthropology, 
and history. In the final section Weslager offers an 
interesting sketch of the Delawares’ successful 
suits against the federal government to regain 
losses which they had incurred over the years 
through forced removals. Here Weslager, who 
served as tribal consultant in the litigation, pro- 
vides some fascinating detail. 

The book is not documented, but footnoting is 
not actually required in the method Weslager em- 
ployed. Each section, however, does contain a list 
of selected references. The maps are helpful and 
well spaced throughout the work, and the index is 
useful. Libraries and students of Delaware Indian 
history: will want this book; others may desire a 
broader account of the tribe. 

GARY E. MOULTON 
Southwestern Oklahoma State University 


ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE. Rockdale: The Growth of an 
American Village in the Early Industrial Revolution. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. xx, 553. 
$17.50. 


Rockdale joins a group of recently published mono- 
graphs treating the connections between tech- 
nological and social change in early industrial 
America. The setting is a cluster of seven textile 
mill hamlets—collectively called ““Rockdale”—in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. The objective is to de- 
lineate the “paradigmatic processes of culture 
change” by assessing the new machine technology 
and relating it to an “organized structure of con- 
flict” that existed between “well-intentioned men 
and women all striving toward a better age” (p. 
xvi). The result is an absorbing account of how 
managers, workers, and their families initiated 
and responded to the new world of factory produc- 
tion. 

Of the four parts of the book, the first two are 
particularly impressive. Based on a variety of pri- 
mary sources, they provide solid documentation 
on the social structure of the community, the basic 
innovations that transformed it into a textile cen- 
ter, and the extensive network of business and 
family relations that fashioned these changes. The 
third section addresses the problems of accultura- 
tion that accompanied the process of industrial- 
ization. The author maintains that the essential 
question was “who should control the machines of 
the Industrial Revolution” (p. 244). Here he de- 
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votes considerable attention to elaborating the 
controversies that spanned several decades and 
existed at two interrelated levels. Among the local 
elite, conservative evangelical Protestants vied 
with a few freethinking infidels in an ideological 
struggle over the nature of government, property 
ownership, and moral conduct in the young repub- 
lic. At the same time the utilitarian imperatives of 
mechanization elicited a concerted effort by mill 
owners and manufacturers to eradicate deviant 


-behavior among the laboring population through 


the establishment of such agencies of social control 
as churches, Sunday schools, and rigid work rules. 
By the early 1840s, the force of this two-pronged 
“evangelical counterattack” had successfully over- 
come the influence of radical freethinking at Rock- 
dale. Moreover, the outlines of a new industrial 
creed that subtly incorporated evangelical and En- 
lightenment ideas had begun to emerge. Called 
“Christian capitalism,” the creed stressed social 
harmony rather than conflict and, abetted by a 
series of unsuccessful strikes and a lingering de- 
pression, “worked to redefine the cotton mill oper- 
ative as a semi-skilled laborer, not a craftsman, 
politically passive, with conventional social views 
and a limited capacity to organize in opposition to 
the owners and managers of the mills” (p. 388). 
Having reduced the working class to a state of 
dependency, the leading families established a 
“moral dominion” over Rockdale that sub- 
sequently shaped the community’s reaction to the 
seething political issues of the 1850s. The final 
section fleshes out this scenario, showing how 
Rockdalers directed their millennial enthusiasm 
toward the politics of tariffs, slavery, foreign mis- 
sions, and, ultimately, the Civil War. 

What makes Rockdale so. valuable is not so much 
its general interpretation as the number of sepa- 
rate insights that reflect the author’s ethno-histori- 
cal perspective and cast light on the internal dy- 
namics of the community. Of special interest are 
his observations on settlement patterns and how 
they reflected Rockdale’s physical and social strat- 
ification. Equally suggestive are his comments on 
the contrasting yet complementary styles of family 
organization among workers and manufacturers 
and how lines of patronymic descent among the 
latter group became the basis for forming powerful 
family alliances. Indeed, the telling effect of these 
extended kinship networks is forcefully demon- 
strated by the author’s examination of the role of 
upper-class women, who formed a closely knit 
“sisterhood” within the region and, through vari- 
ous benevolent activities, served as the “custodians 
of social virtue.” The sense of mutual obligation 
that pervaded the managerial class, the qualities of 
the Christian gentleman, the leveling effects of- 
mechanization, the relationship between the polit- 
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ical issue of free land and worker morale, the sym- 
bolism of mechanics institutes in splitting the “‘me- 
chanicians fraternity into two unequal classes” (p. 
232)—these and other subjects give the volume a 
distinctive quality not often encountered in the 
historical literature. 

The particular strengths and weaknesses of this 
book depend on the way it is read. On the one 
hand, it succeeds remarkably well as a colorful and 
anecdotal local history narrative. On the other, it 
falls short of providing the sort of analytical rigor 
one might expect of such a study. Particularly 
disappointing is the author’s failure to relate 
Rockdale’s experience to his paradigmatic model 
of cultural change. One wonders, for instance, if in 
part three Wallace had stood back from the sub- 
ject and asked “what does all this mean?” whether 
he would have been satisfied with the evangelical 
versus infidel theme in explicating the fundamen- 
tal cultural conflicts that pervaded Rockdale dur- 
ing the 1830s and 1840s. Moreover, as much as he 
seeks to reconstruct Chester Creek’s working-class 
culture, the very nature of his sources (many of 
which are culled from the du Pont family corre- 
spondence) prevent him from relating its history 

. “from the bottom up.” In this respect, his ex- 

, tended discussion of the benevolent qualities of 
Christian capitalism will doubtlessly draw criti- 
cism from those who view the institution as an 
exploitative force. So too will his ingenious, if con- 
troversial, interpretation of millennialism as the 
controlling feature of social action during the 
1850s. Clearly Wallace has an emotional as well as 
an intellectual attachment to Rockdale, and, in his 
effort to recover lost information and tell the 
“whole story” of the community, he often gets 
immeshed in a welter of detail that tends to cloud 
rather than clarify the main issues. Two such ex- 
amples are his extended discussions of utopian 
socialism (p. 275ff.) and of “Hattie’s Boys” (p. 
467ff.). In short, the book could have profited from 
fewer diversions and a tighter organization. 

Despite these caveats, Rockdale is a very impor- 
tant study. Few books have explored the social 
dimensions of technological change in greater 
depth and fewer still have advanced such provoca- 
tive hypotheses. Readers are bound to be im- 
pressed not only by the massive amount of fresh 
research but also by the volume’s flowing style, 
superb illustrations, and overall impact. 

MERRITT ROE SMITH 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


RONALD G. WALTERS. American Reformers, 1815-1860. 
(American Century Series.) New York: Hill and 
Wang. 1978. Pp. xiv, 235. $10.95. 
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For better and for worse, this book is a model of its 
kind: the brief history written for general readers 
on the basis of secondary sources. Writing in that 
genre is risky. The danger is incorporating defects 
as well as assets of the existing literature. Where 
the defects are those of theory—as they are in 
monographs on antebellum reform—the resuit can 
be, as this book is, a peculiar combination of his- 
torical vigor and intellectual anemia. { 

The body of American Reformers is nine chapters 
treating many of the more important or notorious 
reform and radical movements of the day: Protes- 
tant evangelicalism, religious and secular commu- 
nitarianism and utopianism, abolition, women’s 
rights, pacifism, temperance, efforts to induce 
people to remodel their bodies and their minds, 
workingmen’s movements, and institutional re- 
forms for the poor, the insane, criminals, and the 
uneducated. Ronald G. Walters does an excellent 
job with all of them. He understands the second- 
ary literature. He slices deftly to the core of each 
movement he discusses and compresses masses of 
material into lucid and attractive forms. He under- 
stands the ambivalence of many reformers about 
political action: they thought politics a knaves’ 
game, but believed that success demanded politi- 
cal power. More important, Walters recognizes 
that the spirit of evangelical Protestantism—indi- 
vidualism, voluntarism, escaping from the bond- 
age of evil and sin—pervaded the reform impulse, 
even in its resolutely secular manifestations. Better 
yet, Walters knows (although he does not explain 
it as fully as he might) that the diversity of reforms 
expressed the common effort of hopeful and yet 
troubled people to deal with an awesomely chang- 
ing society, yet only in terms of what their culture 
and history permitted. 

But American Reformers is weak because it con- 
tains no adequate theory of reform. Unlike most of 
his colleagues Walters grapples with the problem 
of definition, but he comes off second best. For him 
reformers are “those who wish to improve individ- 
uals or existing social, economic, and political ar- 
rangements” (p. xii). From a generous viewpoint 
this includes practically everybody. But Walters is 
not generous, and so the reformers he thinks worth 
considering are those who participated in a reform 
movement. That is, “any collective, organized ef- 
fort to improve society or individuals by achieving 
some well-articulated goal” (p. xiv). Now all sorts 
of movements that Walters omits fit that defini- 
tion: Jacksonian and Polkish Democracy; the 
Whiggeries of Adams and Clay; town and city 
booster organizations; and many more. So does 
nativism, which Walters refuses to treat because 
its adherents were allegedly “fuzzy about what 
sort of social order they wanted, once they purged 
America of sinister conspiracies” (p. 12). But the 
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purge was a ‘‘well-articulated goal,” and so was 
Protestant control of the nation. 

Until historians have both an adequate defini- 
tion of reform and the will to follow wherever it 
leads, they cannot adequately understand reform 
phenomena. It is good for general readers to have 
summaries of the state of the art. But thirty years 
after Alice Felt Tyler’s Freedom’s Ferment, it is time 
for the art to move on. 

CLIFFORD S. GRIFFIN 
University of Kansas 


ELLEN CAROL DUBOIS. Feminism and Suffrage: The 
Emergence of an Independent Women’s Movement in 
America, 1848-1869. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1978. Pp. 220. $12.50. 


“I have written this study because I am a feminist 
and a radical,” explains the author in her in- 
troduction (p. 20). The current women’s liberation 
movement “raised the historical questions my 
book is intended to answer” (p. 10). Not until 
women could overcome their dependent status and 
break through the barriers to participation in pub- 
lic life, maintains Ellen Carol DuBois, could they 
achieve liberation. Thus the woman suffrage 
movement was not merely ‘‘an isolated institu- 
tional reform” but rather a “social movement, re- 
flecting women’s aspirations for and progress to- 
ward radical change in their lives” (p. 17). One of 
the chief antisuffrage arguments was the assertion 
that women’s interests were represented by their 
voting husbands or fathers. The demand for fe- 
male suffrage “challenged the idea that women’s 
interests were identical or even compatible with 
men’s.” Suffragism “embodied a vision of female 
self-determination” and enfranchisement “in- 
volved a radical change in women’s status, their 
emergence into public life” (p. 46). 

DuBois concisely summarizes the emergence of 
suffragism out of the abolitionist movement in the 
1840s. Although Garrisonian abolitionism pro- 
vided suffragists with a platform and an ideology 
linking women’s plight with that of the slaves, 
DuBois argues that “the development of feminism 
before the war was restrained by the organiza- 
tional connection of its leaders with the antislavery 
movement, which kept them from concentrating 
on the mobilization of women around a primary 
commitment to their own rights” (p. 19). Thus the 
split in the suffragist ranks in 1869, instead of 
weakening the movement as most historians have 
maintained, actually strengthened it by freeing its 
most militant faction from the incubus of aboli- 
tionist and male ascendancy. 

This split occurred over the question of priorities 
for Negro suffrage and woman suffrage. Most 
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male abolitionists and Republicans wanted to 
strike first for black enfranchisement while the iron 
of Reconstruction was hot. Many women aboli- 
tionists agreed. But Susan B. Autiony and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton led a group of suffragists who 

urged a constitutional amendment to enfranchise 
both blacks and women. Embittered by Republi- 

can opposition, they even turned temporarily to 

the racist Democrats in their search for allies. Af- 

ter discovering that the few apparently sympa- 

thetic Democrats were only playing at suffragism 

to embarrass the Republicans, Stanton and An- 

thony turned next to labor reformers for support. 

But they discovered that even working-class 

women were concerned more with bread and but- 

ter issues than with the franchise. Frustrated, the 

militant suffragists decided that “women them- 

selves must do the work.” In 1869 Stanton and 

Anthony formed the National Woman Suffrage 

Association. Most male and many female suffrag- 

ists refused to join this organization and formed 

instead the rival American Woman Suffrage Asso- 

ciation. For twenty-one years the feminist move- 

ment remained split. DuBois’s sympathies ‘are 

clearly with the Stanton/Anthony faction. She rec- 

ognizes the class and racial bias that crept into its 

opposition to the enfranchisement of “ignorant” 
blacks and immigrants while “intelligent” women 

remained voteless. But she believes that*this fac-. 
tion “significantly advanced the movement, liber- 

ated it from its subservience to abolitionism ... 

and opened the way for woman suffrage to develop 
into an organized movement of women, ultimately 
one of mass proportions” (p. 201). The importance 
of this achievement outweighed any of the move- 

ment’s shortcomings. 

DuBois’s feminist perspective enables her to 
bring the movement of a century ago to life in 
trenchant prose. But this perspective can also be a 
handicap, for it tends to exclude other per- 
spectives. The abolitionists and Republicans who 
insisted that to unite the unpopular issues of fe- 
male and black suffrage would ensure the defeat of 
both were probably right. DuBois does not con- 
front this question. Nevertheless, for anyone inter- 
ested in the early history of American feminism, 
this book is essential reading. 

JAMES M. MCPHERSON 
Princeton University 


PAULA BLANCHARD. Margaret Fuller: From Transcen- 
dentaltsm to Revolution. (Radcliffe Biography Series.) 
New York: Delacorte Press/Seymour Lawrence. 
1978. Pp. xii, 370. $11.95. 


Paula Blanchard’s Margaret Fuller is eminently 
successful in accomplishing one of its author’s in- 
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tentions, to “contribute to a deeper understanding 
both of why Margaret Fuller became the kind of 
woman she was and why the public image of her 
became so distorted” (p. 1). A new biography was 
needed to address just these problems. This book, 
published in the Radcliffe Biography Series on 
“lives of extraordinary American women,” will do 
a great deal to dispel the ignorance of those women 
(and men too) who “‘still have never heard of her.” 
Further, it will correct the mistaken impressions of 
those still believing the “Margaret Myth” that she 
was a presumptuous and arrogant bluestocking 
full of pretensions and delusions. 

Some other of Blanchard’s objectives and as- 
sumptions help to account for the excellence of her 
book. She thinks that insufficient attention has 
been paid to the dramatic change that took place 
in education when Fuller was about ten or eleven 
years old: a decided shift away from a rigorous, 
intellectual curriculum, to a new emphasis on do- 
mestic and maternal] virtues. Fuller’s career as a 
woman writer of serious literary criticism and as a 
female intellectual was definitely against the tide 
of the times, resulting in isolation and derision. 
Her life bridged “the gap between Transcen- 
dentalism and social activism” (p. 5). Blanchard’s 
emphasis on the “level-headed” and “classical” 
side of Fuller’s character is a welcome balance to 
the more familiar romantic who was emotionally 
unstable. 

The volume is filled with the names of persons 
and places and other specific details, yet there is 
an easy gracefulness in style. Fuller is often al- 
lowed to speak for herself through an abundance of 
quotes from letters and journals. Careful docu- 
mentation and a useful bibliography confirm the 
conviction that this biography was well re- 
searched. It brings its subject to life so well be- 
cause the author makes such good use of all the 
available materials. Only highly specialized liter- 
ary studies have been omitted. The general reader 
as well as the specialist can use this new biography 
with pleasure and confidence in its accuracy. 

Margaret Fuller is here in all her complexity and 
versatility, from her early teaching and ‘‘Conversa- 
tions,’ through the Transcendentalist years, 
friendship with Ralph Waldo Emerson, and au- 
thorship of Woman in the Nineteenth Century to the 
time she spent as a book reviewer for Horace Gree- 
ley’s New York Herald Tribune and then her period 
of political activism as a sympathetic observer and 
hospital attendant during the ill-fated Roman 
Revolution of 1848-49. Blanchard notes that Ful- 
ler’s manuscript on the revolution was lost in the 
shipwreck that cost the lives of Margaret Fuller, 
her husband, and their son. Blanchard fails to 
mention, however, that authentic notes about the 
revolution taken from surviving journals have been 
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published by Leona Rostenberg in “Margaret Ful- 
ler’s Roman Diary,” Journal of Medern History, 12 
(June 1940): 209-20. 

By placing a remark or an action in context, all 
the details and the insights serve to make Marga- 
ret Fuller’s seeming absurdities and eccentricities 
more understandable. Her grandiloquent reply to 
Carlyle, “I accept the Universe,” is properly un- 
derstood as an expression of “a profound accept- 
ance of everything in her life, both good and evil, 
as part of a divine plan” (p. 86). There is a fair- 
minded analysis of the relationship between Fuller 
and Hawthorne which recognizes his dislike of 
strong, intellectual women as well as her occa- 
sional tactlessness and overbearing qualities. 
There were also times when each took pleasure in 
the other’s company. 

What Margaret Fuller was as an inspiring and 
shaping influence may be even more important 
than what she did, although her accomplishments 
are noteworthy. “She shares with Poe the dis- 
tinction of being our first major literary critic; she 
was our first woman foreign correspondent; she 
contributed much to the feminist movement and to 
the rise of American Romanticism. She went fur- 
ther than any other woman of her time in forcing 
an unwilling public to accept the idea of a woman 
as a major intellectual figure” (p. 342). 

RUSSELL E. DURNING 
Northern Illinois University 


GERALD N. GROB. Edward Jarvis and the Medical 
World of Nineteenth-Century America. Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 300. $14.00. 


By using a Massachusetts physician, Edward Jar- 


-vis (1803-1884), as an example, Gerald N. Grob 


argues that mid-nineteenth-century American 
medicine, before the germ theory of disease, func- 
tioned in two ways. Doctors treated patients, 
mostly without great effect. But many physicians 
also believed that their profession required that 
they try to influence both individual lives and pub- 
lic policy. These activities in education and philan- 
threpy made early Victorian medicine, therefore, 
the ancestor—and to some extent the functional 
equivalent—of modern social sciences. 

Jarvis was a well-trained but unsuccessful prac- 
titioner. His personal peculiarities drove patients 
away and deprived him of mental hospital ap- 
pointments for which he was particularly qualified 
after he became interested in psychiatric prob- 
lems. When he was forty, Jarvis began to take a 
small number of mental patients into his home, 
and from then on he prospered. He was important, 
however, not because of his practice but because of 
his, writings and his activities as a social reformer. 
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Through his books and other publications, Jar- 
vis pioneered in advising school children and other 
Americans to follow the laws of health, a nine- 
teenth-century combination of personal hygiene 
and morality. His abiding faith in the efficacy of 
circumstance and habit in improving health led 
him into leadership in both the sanitary (public 
health) movement and the gathering’ of social sta- 
tistics, which he believed would provide all of the 
information necessary for relevant social policy 
making. He contributed greatly to the upgrading 
of the federal census, and through his report on 
mental illness in Massachusetts (1855), a land- 
mark in epidemiology, he helped bring social cate- 
gories such as class and ethnic group into medical 
and public policy discussions. 

Jarvis was not personally colorful or interesting. 
Grob has, therefore, written an intellectual his- 
tory, and in the style of that kind of history the 
author rationalizes each new set of facts, so much 
so that at times he strays into the area of specula- 
tion. Otherwise the work is a model of documenta- 
tion, based upon rich archiva] sources as well as a 
thorough understanding of the institutions and 
events in which Jarvis was involved. Although un- 
derstandable to a general reader. the book will 
appeal mostly to specialists. 

‘ JOHN C. BURNHAM 
Ohio State University 


JAMES C. BONNER. Milledgeville: Georgia’s Antebellum 
Capital. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1978. 
Pp. xii, 307. $14.50. 


Milledgeville was the fourth capital of Georgia. 
Savannah, the first seat of government, was 
“strongly affected by Toryism” (p. 1) during the 
Revolutionary War, and backcountry legislators 
succeeded in moving the capital to Augusta in 
1786, to Louisville in 1795, and to Milledgeville, in 
1807. Named for Governor John Milledge, 1802- 
1806, the new seat of government was located near 
the geographical center of the state and was also 
situated at the head of navigation on the Oconee 
River. 

The town did not prosper. As of 1860 its popu- 
lation was only 2,230, the smallest of any capital in 
the Southern states except Tallahassee. One prob- 


lem was transportation. Navigation on the Oconee’ 


proved inadequate, the roads were terrible, and 
when railroads came to Georgia in the 1830s, Mil- 
ledgeville found itself off the main lines. The 
Gothic statehouse (said to be the first public build- 
ing in the United States of that style) was unim- 
pressive, but the Greek revival executive mansion 
was a handsome building. The constant threat 
that the capital would be moved to Macon or to 
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some other western Georgia town prevented the 
state government from improving its public build- 
ings, and the statehouse grounds presented an un- 
sightly appearance. 

As of 1860, however, Milledgeville appeared to 
be solving its problems. A new railroad and a 
telegraph line helped bring an end to isolation, 
and a referendum in 1855 seemed to have put the 
removal question to rest. Furthermore, the town 
did not suffer extensive damage during the Civil 
War, and the public buildings were improved to 
some extent during the years of presidential Re- 
construction. 

Disaster struck with the advent of congressional 
Reconstruction, when General John Pope, partly 
in response to rumors that Milledgeville inn- 
keepers would not accommodate Negro politi- 
cians, directed the upcoming constitutional con- 
vention to meet in Atlanta. This action, combined 
with the devious tactics of Atlanta “boosters,” re- 
sulted in removal in 1868. 

James C. Bonner, author of several works on 
Georgia history, is well qualified to write this vol- 
ume. Using a wide variety of sources, he presents a 
detailed account of political, economic, and social 
developments in Milledgeville to the time of re- 
moval. Limited space is devoted to events since 
1870, because, as the author states, there have been 
no significant or unusual developments in the his- 
tory of Milledgeville since that date. 

Those interested in local history will welcome 
this study. Others, less familiar with Georgia his- 
tory, might wish for a page or two on the long era 
when Savannah was the capital. A map showing 
the railroads of the 1850s and the location of Mil- 
ledgeville in relation to Savannah, Augusta, Ma- 
con, and Atlanta would be useful to readers unfa- 
miliar with Georgia geography. This reviewer 
would have welcomed some comparison with the 
removal of capitals in South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and other states on the Atlantic coast. Never- 
theless, this book well accomplishes the objectives 
of the author and the readers for whom it was 
intended. 

DANIEL W. HOLLIS 
University of South Carolina 


THOMAS L. WEBBER. Deep Like the Rivers: Education in 
the Slave Quarter Community, 1831-1865. New York: 
W. W. Norton. 1978. Pp. xiii, 339. $14.95. 


Langston Hughes was eighteen years of age and 
riding aboard a train that was crossing the Missis- 
sippi River at sunset when he wrote his most fa- 
mous poem, “I’ve Known Rivers.” Hughes was in 
a pensive mood that day and had begun to think 
about the history of black people, their African 
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heritage, and their experiences in America. He 
thought, too, of rivers that were a part of the 
African-American’s past: the Congo, the Niger, 


and the Nile. But he pondered most about the, 


muddy Mississippi and what that river had meant 
to blacks—how being sold down river must have 
been a traumatic experience for the slave. As 
Hughes reflected, he felt proud of the efforts of his 
people to maintain their dignity under the harsh- 
est conditions America could offer, and he quickly 
completed the last stanza of his poem, ending it: 
“My soul has grown deep like the rivers.” It is 
. quite appropriate that Thomas L. Webber, in his 
examination of the slaves’ struggle, takes the title 
for this book, Deep like the Rivers, from Hughes’s 
epic poem. ; 

Webber is interested in what slaves understood 
and felt about their world and how they acquired 
their understanding and feelings. He argues that 
white teaching on the plantation was aimed at 
making the blacks into obedient, trustworthy, 
hardworking slaves. A primary operating principle 
on most plantations was to keep their chattel as 
ignorant of the outside world as possible. Allowing 
the slaves to celebrate holidays was a way of pac- 
ifying them. Religion was used to imbue the slaves 
with those values and attitudes that the slaveowner 
deemed appropriate. But despite these efforts, 
Webber concludes, most blacks rejected the mas- 
ter’s teaching. The quarter community, according 
to him, was a society within a society, with its own 
values, attitudes, ideas, and ‘“‘educational in- 
struments” (p. 250). 

The chief problem with Webber’s argument, 
however, is that he does not persuasively demon- 
strate that “most”—a term he employs far too 
often—-slaves were successful in rejecting the slave- 
owner's teaching. The slave narratives are helpful 
but it must be kept in mind that most slaves did 
not leave an autobiography or have their experi- 
ences recorded. Webber’s failure to consider this 
more perceptively leads him to paint a picture of 

‘plantation slaves living in relative pleasance with 

their nuclear and extended families, children at 
play, slave women treated considerately by the 
` master, nurseries provided for slave infants, and 
accommodations that afforded the slaves “crude 
comfort” (p. 8). In short, he leaves the reader with 
the impression that the peculiar institution really 
was not that bad. ; 

This reviewer is not attempting to suggest that 
Thomas L. Webber supports the contentions of 
Ulrich B. Phillips or that the slave narratives 
should not be used. There is value in Webber’s 
book. He attempts to document further the whole- 
ness, humanity, and dignity that zhe African- 
American maintained despite enslavement. The 
personal recollections of the slaves should and 
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‘ 


must be utilized, and it can be done effectively and 
with discernment, as such scholars as John W. 
Blassingame, Herbert G. Gutman, and Leslie 
Howard Owens have demonstrated. 
DONALD SPIVEY 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


WILLIAM F. MESSNER. Freedmen and the Ideology of Free 
Labor: Louisiana, 1862-1865. (University of South- 
western Louisiana History Series, number 12.) La- 
fayette: University of Southwestern Louisiana. 
1978. Pp. xiii, 206. $6.00. 


A major problem confronting Union military offi- 
cials in occupied Louisiana during the Civil War 
was management of a sizable black population 
that was no longer willing to be enslaved but not 
yet really free. Despite individual philosophical 
differences, the men who headed the Gulf Depart- 
ment essentially forged their freedmen’s policies to 
meet the needs of economic recovery, racial stabil- 
ity, military strength, and preparation of the 
former slaves for future participation in a free- 
labor society. Blacks in occupied southern Louisi- 
ana were deployed mainly in gwo ways: as agricul- 
tural workers for wages or shares on confiscated or 
“Joyal” plantations under the aegis of military 
provost marshals or Treasury Department officials 
and as soldiers in such Federal units as the Native 
Guard and later the Corps d’Afrique. Also initi- 
ated were work-farms or “home colonies” for aged 
and infirm freedmen and a surprisingly successful 
network of schools for black soldiers and children. 
These programs, characterized by a combination 
of bigotry, pragmatism, and true idealism on the 
part of white authorities and exploitation and se- 
vere hardship, yet hope and a shred of human 
dignity for Louisiana blacks, are thoroughly ex- 
plored in William F. Messner’s Freedmen and the 
Ideology of Free Labor: Louisiana, 1862-1865. 

Messner deserves commendation for meticulous 
research, an ability to reconstruct complex events 
with clarity and subtlety, and a genuine com- 
mitment to intellectual integrity. His perceptive 
analysis of the constant political maneuvering 
among Unionist military and civilian leaders in 
wartime Louisiana is outstanding, as are his de- 
scriptions of noncombatant military life and Gulf 
Department educational endeavors (especially 
among soldiers). Especially praiseworthy is his 
evenhanded treatment of the sensitive subject of 
racial prejudice on the part of white officials in the 
Unionist hierarchy; Messner has portrayed saints 
and sinners on the race question without once 
descending to the currently common practice of 
imposing mid-twentieth-century standards on 
nineteenth-century men. 
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If this volume possesses one major shortcoming, 


it is Messner’s reluctance to weave his study into a ` 


broader historical context. Little effort has been 


made to relate these wartime innovations to the 


racial and economic realities of Louisiana’s ante- 
bellum past or to future developments in the state 
during Reconstruction. He has made a limited 
attempt to relate the Gulf Department programs 
to occupational experiments being tried con- 
currently elsewhere in the South, but more elabo- 
ration would have been helpful, especially on the 
critical topic of land redistribution. Messner has 
chosen instead to limit his focus largely to thirteen 
sugar parishes in southern Louisiana during three 
crisis years. Within these narrow parameters, 
however, he has fashioned an outstanding mono- 
graph worthy of serious consideration. 

ROGER A. FISCHER 

University of Minnesota, 

Duluth 


LOREN SCHWENINGER. James T. Rapier and Recon- 
struction. (Negro American Biographies and Au- 
tobiographies.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1978. Pp. xx, 348. $22.00. 


Loren Schweninger assumes two tasks in his biog- 
raphy of James T. Rapier: to correct the factual 
errors that abound in various Rapier biographies 
and “to examine the sweeping social, economic, 
and political developments during the nineteenth 
century through the mind of an intelligent, sensi- 
tive, dedicated, and astute black leader” (p. xix). 
The first task he does very well indeed; the second 
is more problematic. Schweninger’s impressive 
and wide-ranging search (from Canada to New 
Orleans) into the antebellum records gives us a 
fuller portrait of Rapier’s family background and 
youthful influences than we have of any other 
black Reconstruction leader. Rapier’s personal 
correspondence, however, is thinnest during the 
most critical period of his life—the years of his 
political initiation and congressional service—and 
it is precisely at this juncture that Schweninger is 
forced to rely heavily on the very sources he con- 
demns for not providing a “black perspective,” 
that is, white newspapers and personal correspon- 
dence. Consequently, although James T. Rapier and 
Reconstruction is one of the better contributions to 
the growing biographical literature on black Re- 
constructionists, it is inadequate as a treatment of 
Alabama Reconstruction or even of the black per- 
spective on Alabama Reconstruction. 

Correcting previous accounts, Schweninger de- 
scribes Rapier’s origins, not as the son of a white 
planter, but of a well-to-do free mulatto barber 
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who was the twelfth-wealthiest Negro in Alabama 
in 1860. The Rapier Papers at Howard University 
are richest on this fascinating free Negro family - 
whose members demonstrated an incredible talent 
for business enterprise and speculation. Schwenin- 
ger traces Rapier’s career from his education in 
Canada to his activities as a political organizer in 
Alabama to his term in Congress to his struggle for 
political patronage in the post-Reconstruction era. 
Yet, one puts down this book so rich with detail on 
Rapier’s life feeling one still does not know the 
man. Part of the problem may be that, as so often 
happens in biography, the author has grown so 
uncritically fond of his subject he tends to over- 
state Rapier’s role, his unselfishness, and his ideal- 
ism. 

Factionalism within the Alabama Republican 
party is a major theme in Schweninger’s study. He 
convincingly sustains the thesis that the native 
Republican factions’ refusal to accept their black 
colleagues as political equals doomed Reconstruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the factions never come entirely 
into focus, and one is not confident that the basis 
for their competition has been fully explored. 
Schweninger emphasizes conflict between native 
and northern Republicans, but it is doubtful that 
this alone accounted for the schisms, especially in 
light of Horace Mann Bond’s seminal discussion 
almost forty years ago of Alabama’s nascent capi- 
talists and their political influence. 

Rapier’s relationship to these factions is not ade- 
quately explored. Indeed, the source, content, and 
consequences of Rapier’s conservatism (Schwenin- 
ger calls it “moderation,” ‘‘magnanimity,” or lack 
of “extremism”) is never clarified. Schweninger 
repeatedly and uncritically cites the praise Rapier 
received from conservative editors and politicians. 
But these he presents as evidence of Rapier’s integ- 
rity, respectability, and character, rather than 
questioning why white conservatives felt more 
comfortable with Rapier as the lesser of evils 
among his black colleagues. 

Finally, Schweninger does yeoman’s work in 
searching out the deeds, mortgages, and other 
business papers that reveal Rapier’s extensive 
speculations in Tennessee and Alabama; he rented 
plantations, hired tenants, and earned huge prof- 
its. It may be that Rapier was as altruistic a 
planter as he was a politician, but one cannot 
decide on the basis of what we are told here. As his 
father did before him and Booker T. Washington 
did later, Rapier commended education and thrift 
to his freed brethren. Given his background, such 
bourgeois values are not surprising; the author’s 
lack of comment on them is. 

THOMAS HOLT 
Harvard University 
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HOWARD N. RABINOWITZ. Race Relations in the Urban 
South, 1865-1890. (The Urban Life in America Se- 
ries.) New York: Oxford University Press. 1978. 


Pp. xxii, 441. $17.95. 


‘In this study Howard N. Rabinowitz treats race . 


relations in Richmond, Raleigh, Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, and Nashville during the generation fol- 
lowing emancipation. With freedom, blacks joined 
whites in migrating to the cities, forming more 
than half of the population in Montgomery and 
Raleigh dnd only slightly less than half in Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, and Nashville. The grea: majority 
found employment as domestics and unskilled la- 
borers. Massed at the bottom of the economy, they 
occupied the worst housing, suffered the poorest 
health, and filled the prisons. Furthermore, they 
were thoroughly segregated. In the manuscript 
census returns for Atlanta, Richmond, and Mont- 
gomery, the author found “ample evidence of sub- 
stantial early segregation which seemed to in- 
crease from decade to decade,” a finding affirmed 
for Raleigh, Nashville, and other cities both by his 
impressions and by the work of other scholars (p. 
105). He concludes that from 1865 to 1890 ‘‘South- 
ern urban centers were divided into separate black 
and white worlds” (p. 226). 

Specifically, physical segregation was the rule in 
housing, churches, schools, hotels, restaurants, 
bars, theaters, parks, zoos, fairs, brothels, orphan- 
ages, insane asylums, hospitals, poorhouses, pris- 
ons, cemeteries, athletics, and entertainments. 
The highest degree of mixing occurred in public 
accommodations. Blacks in the cities were particu- 
larly effective in utilizing the streetcars. Between 
cities, however, they were usually relegated to sec- 
ond-class cars on the railroads, and steamboats 
were the most segregated of public conveyances. 
Even where there was some degree o: proximity 
between whites and blacks in public accom- 
modations, lines were nevertheless drawn by such 
devices as screens and partitions and Sy separate 
entrances, service windows, seating areas, water 
closets, and exits. Thus, even in this sphere of 
maximum mixing, ‘“‘de facto segregation generally 
prevailed” (p 182). 

“Segregation was neither a tactic invented by 
the Redeemers to punish blacks nor the result of a 
bargain between Democrats and Populists in the 
18gos to forestall Negroes from becoming a pivotal. 
force in Southern politics,” Rabinowitz asserts. 
Rather, “‘Northerners in the form of the U.S. 
Army, the Freedmen’s Bureau, and Republican 
politicians together with their Southern allies in- 
augurated much of the segregation” (p. 127). The 
alternative to segregation was not integration but 
exclusion. If blacks were to have access to schools, 
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hospitals, and orphanages, these facilities would 
have to be segregated. White Republicans, seldom 
free of prejudice themselves, supported separate 
and equal facilities as a way of attracting white 
voters while rewarding their black followers. 
Blacks accepted separation in pursuit of their 
prime objective, “equal access.” Moreover, they 
began to organize their world as one apart, center- 
ing their communities tightly around church and 
school. Radical Reconstruction seldom breached 
the color line, and the Redeemers’ policy was to 
“continue already existing segregation” (p. 187). 

In politics black people went from exclusion to 
exclusion. In none of the five cities did black voters 
ever control politics. White politicians wanted Ne- 
gro votes, not Negro officeholders. But in the end, 
the problem for whites was not that black people 
voted the wrong way but that they voted at all. 
When the North signaled that it was safe to do so, 
the South disfranchised black men. By 1890 South- 
erners were spurred to disfranchisement and the 
enactment of Jim Crow statutes generally by the 
assertiveness of a generation of young Negroes 
reared after emancipation. 

There is a massive labor of primary research 
behind this volume. The author has thoroughly 
worked the basic sources for five important South- 
ern cities. He offers scholars a wealth of factual 
information, well organized and smoothly pre- 
sented. Moreover, the book sparkles with insights 
and bristles with interpretations that are inde- 
pendent, provocative, and bold. To ‘say, for in- 
stance, that during Reconstruction the North and 
the Republicans initiated most Southern segrega- 
tion will raise hackles that will not be soothed by 
the qualification that the alternative was ex- 
clusion. To assert that black people accepted seg- 
regation will undoubtedly draw fire that will not 
be abated by the assertion that separate and equal 
facilities were better than no facilities at all. And in 
the perennial debate on the origins of segregation, 
Rabinowitz is emphatically on the side of those 
who see a widespread and relatively rigid de facto 
segregation in place early in Reconstruction. 

This work impressively affirms a picture of the 
origins and evolution of the physical color line in 
the South that had been building for a generation. 
Massive de facto segregation came close upon the 
heels of emancipation. It was never total, even 
after waves of segregation legislation had washed 
over the South. And in relatively narrow areas 
integration was achieved after emancipation and 
persisted for periods of varying lengths. There was 
fluidity, but the fluid ran uniformly toward segre- 
gation and exclusion, not integration. 

Now that we have drawn the history of the phys- 
ical color line in the South with reasonable clarity, 
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perhaps it is time to focus our attention more 
centrally upon the question of why there was a line. 
Inevitably we must look closely again at the mind 
of the South, white and black, and attempt to 
understand better the racism that was the root 
cause of the segregation, disfranchisement, and 
proscription of black people in the South for a 
century after emancipation. And if Rabinowitz is 
correct that Northerners were the prime movers 
behind “much of the segregation” in the South, we 
must look also and yet again at the mind of the 
North as it has contemplated the black presence in 
America. 

JOEL WILLIAMSON 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


WILLIAM M. ARMSTRONG. E. L. Godkin: A Biography. 
Albany: State University of New York Press. 1978. 
Pp. xix, 287. $30.00. 


The author of Æ. L. Godkin and American Foreign 
Policy 1865-1900 (1957) and editor of Gilded Age 
Letters of E. L. Godkin (1974) has now produced a 
full-length examination of the career of the genteel 
editor of the Nation and Evening Post. The longevity 
of William M. Armstrong’s research on Godkin 
notwithstanding, this biography will disappoint 
scholars seeking fresh insights into the ideas or 
thorough analysis of the editorial opinions of one 


of the mightiest pens of the late nineteenth cen- ` 


tury. 

Much of the book is a warmed-over version of 
Armstrong’s earlier works. Large passages have 
been lifted—often verbatim—from the 1957 vol- 
ume, but only once does Armstrong trouble to cite 
his own book. The chapter, ‘‘Founding the Na- 
tion,” reproduces almost literally Armstrong’s 
March 1967 article in the Journal of American His- 
lory, “The Freedmen’s Movement and the Found- 
ing of the Nation.” This article is not cited, nor 
does it even appear on the list of Armstrong’s own 
publications in the bibliography. The biography 
(and the earlier works) are based on exhaustive 
foraging into manuscript and journalistic sources. 
There seems, however, scant attention to recent 
secondary literature. For example, Armstrong’s 
discussion of Godkin’s liberalism might have been 
improved by consulting Robert Kelley, The Trans- 
atlantic Persuasion (1969). His rendition of the Lib- 
eral Republican movement might have utilized 
Matthew T. Downey’s “Horace Greeley and the 
Politicians: The Liberal Republican Convention 
in 1872,” which ironically appeared in the very 
issue of the Journal of American History as Arm- 
strong’s article. ; 

The derivative nature of Armstrong’s work 
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ought not to obscure consideration of his findings. ' 
In contrast to ““Mugwump historians” from Rollo 
Ogden to Allan Nevins, his portrayal of Godkin is 
unsympathetic. Brusque in dealings with those be- 
neath his social status, unscrupulous in reaching 
for journalistic power, a gloomy elitist as the cen- 
tury waned, the editor was a narrow conservative 
who lacked ‘“‘the intellectual outlook the times de- 
manded.” He made the Nation “a repository for 
the conventional wisdom of a minority of the ‘best 
people’. ..a repository for their prejudices” (p. 
135). Similarly, he challenges as “uninformed” the 
view that Godkin was an anti-imperialist. While 
opposing annexation of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines on racial grounds, Godkin nonetheless sup- 
ported economic exploitation of those regions. In 
his hands, indeed, the Evening Post became the 
organ of capitalist interests of the country. He 
makes a case that Godkin’s view on western devel- 
opment foreshadowed Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
frontier thesis. His chapter describing the relation- 
ships among Godkin, Carl Schurz, and Horace 
White and Schurz’s eventual ouster as editor-in- 
chief of the Evening Post in favor of Godkin reflects a 
sensitivity to the personal characteristics of each 
man. 

The book, however, lacks a systematic analysis 
of the ideological underpinnings of the Nation’s 
countless editorial positions. Armstrong comes to 
grips with only a handful of issues on which God- 
kin fulminated over a generation, and his eclectic 
approach does not provide sufficient clarity. Eng- 
lish Liberalism, which he identifies as Godkin’s 
intellectual wellspring, is too complex to be con- 
fined within phrases such as “the laws of trade.” 
Thus, while this volume is a useful synthesis, the 
standard intellectual portrait of Godkin remains 
unwritten. 

RICHARD ALLAN GERBER 
Herbert H. Lehman College, 
City University of New York 


THOMAS A. BRYSON. Walter George Smith. Washing- 
ton: Catholic University of America Press; distrib- 
uted by International Scholarly Book Services, 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 1977. Pp. xiii, 225. $13.95. 


Walter George Smith’s public career covered the 
years from 1877 when he became a practicing law- 
yer in Philadelphia until his death in 1923. An 
astute attorney, a Catholic, and a Democrat, 
Smith won a niche for himself in the dominantly 
Episcopal and Republican elite of Philadelphia by 
forging connections with the city’s first families 
through law partnerships and marriage to a 
Drexel. Active in the movement to upgrade his 
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profession’s ethical and educational standards, 
Smith eventually became president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Smith was a figure of either secondary or tertiary 
importance in a variety of political and humanita- 
rian movements. Like many men of his class, he 
supported municipal reform of the good govern- 
ment type, participating in several efforts to defeat 
Philadelphia’s well-entrenched Republican ma- 
chine. In the early igoos Smith campaigned for 
passage of stricter divorce codes and uniform state 
commercial laws. In the 1920s his standing as a 
lawyer-philanthropist led to his appointment as a 
member of the United States Board of Indian 
Commissioners. His major public contribution, 
however, was in the area of post-World War I 
relief work, where he became a leading American 
Armenophile, lobbying at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence and in London and Washington for measures 
to protect the Armenians. Thomas A. Bryson’s 
treatment of this phase of Smith’s career comprises 
the longest and most detailed section of the book 
and offers a useful description of ways in which 
economic and strategic considerations prevailed 
over humanitarian and religious motives in Ameri- 
can policy toward the Armenians. 

Professor Bryson repeatedly refers to Smith as a 
progressive, although the label applies to Smith 
only in certain very limited ways.. Smith was a 
conservative reformer who opposed liberalized di- 
yorce laws and women’s suffrage and who aban- 
doned the Democratic party to vote for Hughes in 
1916 and Harding in 1920 because Wilson had 
supported the Adamson Act, the Keating-Owen 
child labor bill, and the income tax provisions. of 
the Underwood Tariff. 

Effective and energetic in his professional and 
humanitarian pursuits, Smith nevertheless met 
with many setbacks. He failed in two campaigns 
for elective office and in 1901 figured prominently 
in an unsuccessful effort to overthrow the Republi- 
can machine that controlled Philadelphia city gov- 
ernment, His advocacy of tighter divorce laws did 
not win public favor, and his proposals for pro- 
tecting the Armenians after World War I were not 
adopted by the international community. But 
these defeats did not dominate Smith’s career or 
drive him into retreat from public life. His biogra- 
phy thus exemplifies the life of a particular type of 
public figure, the civic-minded professional. - 

GERALD W. McFARLAND 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


PAUL AVRICH. An American Anarchist: The Life of 
Voltairine de Cleyre. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xxii, 266. $16.50. 
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An intellectual who never wrote a book, a radical 
who was never imprisoned or achieved notoriety, 
Voltairine de Cleyre (1866-1912) was best known 
for her saintly advocacy of anarchism. Never- 
theless, the standard histories of the movement by 
Joll, Woodcock, and Guerin do not mention her; 
nor is she included in Notable American Women. To 
call this first biography definitive may seem like 
faint praise, but in fact Paul Avrich’s book is a 
sensitive and insightful monograph about a figure 
whose ‘‘writings anticipate the contemporary 
mood of distrust toward the centralized bureau- 
cratic state. She was one of the most eloquent and 
consistent critics of unbridled political power, the 
subjugation of the individual, the dehumanization 
of labor, and the debasement of culture” (p. xix). 

The daughter of a French immigrant who ad- 
mired Voltaire, de Cleyre was educated in a Mich- 
igan convent, eventually extending her distaste for 
religious authority to hostility to all forms of com- 
pulsion. She spent her mature years mostly among 
Jewish immigrants in Philadelphia, where she 
wrote articles, pamphlets, fiction, and poetry for 
the anarchist press and, less occasionally, lectured. 
Her views were eclectic and ecumenical, grounded 
in sentimental humanitarianism and religious 
yearnings rather than in economic analysis. A de- 
ranged former pupil wounded her severely in 1902, 
but otherwise de Cleyre’s life was uneventful, con- 
stricted by poverty and lack of recognition beyond 
anarchist circles. She was buried in the same Chi- 
cago cemetery as the Haymarket martyrs, whose. 
deaths had inspired and haunted her own career of 
radical agitation. 

The idealism that animated her work, the priva- 
tion and sickness she endured, and the sadness 
that never eluded her account for her biographer’s 
sympathetic treatment. Unpleasant aspects of her 
personality—the cold rigidity of her asceticism, 
the neuroticism of her withdrawal from ordinary 
human companionship—are noted but minimized. 
Avrich’s claims for de Cleyre’s excellence as a 
thinker and writer are not borne out by his quota- 
tions from her work, which in their florid haziness 
offer temptations to skim which other readers may 
find hard to resist. Certainly she failed to resolve 
the fundamental tensions in anarchist thought be- 
tween individualism and collectivism and between 
pacifism and violence. 

Avrich deserves commendation for making a mi- 
nor figure interesting, for his thorough command 
of primary and secondary sources, and for his own 
prose that combines force and feeling. This contri- 
bution to the history of American anarchism—and 
women—is not huge (commensurate with de 
Cleyre’s importance) but is nonetheless welcome. 
But if anarchism ‘‘was not an alien doctrine, but 
an integral part of the American past” (p. xiv), 
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then why were its adherents so few, so unpopular, 
and so likely to be immigrants? De Cleyre’s lim- 
ited influence suggests the marginality of the 
movement. Although Avrich eschews psycho- 
biography, de Cleyre’s loneliness and pain and her 
ravaged health and luckless love affairs meant suf- 
fering perhaps too intense to. be cured by the rear- 
rangement of political and social institutions. 
STEPHEN J. WHITFIELD. 
Brandeis University 


JAMES R. GREEN. Grass-Roots Socialism: Radical Move- 
ments in the Southwest, 1895-1943. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1978. Pp. xxiv, 


450. $24.95. 


This book is by far the best local or regional study 
yet published on American socialism in its heyday 
before the First World War. In itself this is faint 
praise, since to this reviewer’s knowledge James R. 
Green’s book is only the second such effort to 
appear, the other being Henry Bedford’s valuable 
but much more limited Socialism and the Workers in 
Massachusetts, 1886-1912 (1966). 

The bulk of Grass-Roots Socialism is taken up with 
a rich, detailed, and magnificently researched nar- 
rative describing the rise, influence, and decline of 
socialism in rural areas of the Southwest between 
18go and just after the First World War. After the 
collapse of Populism in the late 1890s, Green shows 
how, instead of reverting to one or the other of the 
two major parties, sharecropping tenants, poor 
white cotton farmers, black workers in the Broth- 
erhood of Timber Workers, and other disaffected 
groups came together in adjacent areas of northern 
Louisiana, eastern Texas, and southern Oklahoma 
to create a genuinely new radical alliance. It gave 
strong support both to the 1.W.W. and to Socialist 
Party candidate Eugene Debs, whose largest single 
state vote in 1912 came from this area of the coun- 
try. In doing this, Green confirms that it is pos- 
sible, with much diligence and effort, to put to- 
gether a comprehensive, bottom-up narrative that 
conveys the full flavor and complexity of local mili- 
tant action, as well as taking to task other histo- 
rians—including, quite rightly, this reviewer, on 
the contribution of United Mine Workers’ mem- 
bers to the amalgam—for their earlier concentra- 
tion on the national trade union scene. Among 
much else that is new, Green shows us the con- 
nection between regional militancy and the syndi- 
calist example of the Mexican revolution; the vary- 
ing economic, political, and social motives for 
radicalization; and that violence or direct action 
was taken up by the Working Class Union at the 
end of the period not out of ignorance, blind rage, 
or naiveté, but as a reasoned response to state 
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oppression and electoral disenfranchisement. This 
latter achievement enables the author to rescue the 
antiwar Greencorn Rebellion of August 1917 and 
other violent episodes from the condescending dis- 
missal which has been dealt them by other histo- 
rians and to put them instead in their proper con- 
federate, vigilante, and antimilitarist historical 
context. But Green’s most valuable contribution is 
to show how, if only for a brief period, an authen- 
tic, rural socialist-workers alliance could come inte 
being that was neither yeoman-romantic in its ide- 
ology, nor solely neo-Populist in its composition. 
Instead, it was a wide-ranging democratic move- 
ment that, had it not been for the First World 
War, might well have had a profound long-term 
influence on the politics of the area. , 

There are some weaknesses in Green’s account. 
He exaggerates when he says that all Wobblies 
were expelled from the Socialist Party of America 
as a result of its 1912 antisyndicalist ruling (p. 180); 
when he asserts (p. 341) that Debs was converted 
to socialism in Woodstock jail after the 1894 Pull-. 
man strike; and when he neglects to mention, in 
his discussion of the 1911-1915 Harriman railroad 
strike, that IWW dual unionism was one- of the 
important reasons for the strike’s failure. He also 
might have been more analytic and less purely 
descriptive in various other parts of his narrative. 
He could have reflected further over what he labels 
as a “Proletarian Perspective” in his discussion of 
the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, for example, 
a phrase that is not entirely satisfactory in describ- 
ing what he evidently regards as a socialist form of 
consciousness. But these are minor blemishes. 
Overall, James Green—not surprisingly, in view of 
the high quality of his other published work—has 
written an authoritative, compelling, and in- 
novative study of rank-and-file socialism in the 
southwest which will long remain the standard 
work for its regional area. Methodologically speak- 
ing, it will serve as a model which all future histo- 
rians of U.S. socialism will be unable to ignore. 

JOHN H. M. LASLETT 
. University of California, 
Los Angeles 


"BRUNO RAMIREZ. When Workers Fight: The Politics of 


Industrial Relations in the Progressive Era, 1898-1916. 
(Contributions in Labor History, number 2.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 
241. $17.50. 


This attempt to describe the political economy of 
labor relations includes chapters on the coal indus- 
try, the metal trades, and the unskilled worker in 
the mass production industries. It also analyzes 
the economics and technology of industrial pro- 
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duction, the character of the trade agreement, and 
the genesis and operation of strike mediation. But 
no new synthesis emerges from this account, the 
details of which do not enrich (and rarely match) 
the finely textured work of Marguerite Green, 
James Weinstein, and Melvyn Dubofskv. 

The author suggests a field for detailed investi- 
gation when he provides some evidence that after 
1902 increasing competition from foreign manufac- 
turers, especially in Germany, stiffened employer 


opposition to labor unions. When read in con- . 


junction with the material on American economic 
growth in chapter five, the chapter on the IWW 
suggests that American employers were enraged 
by the IWW not only because it espoused revolu- 
tion and opposed trade agreements but also be- 
cause the organizing activity of the IWW came at 
precisely the point when intensified mechanization 
was greatly increasing the proportion of factory 
laborers in the unskilled and semiskilled cate- 
gories. 

In covering familiar ground, the narrative is 
weakened by the failure to define the “public” that 
held attitudes on different approaches to labor 
relations. The extent of the spread of scientific 
management by 1916 is greatly exaggerated. The 
slowing of the American economic growth rate 
between 1907 and 1914 hardly justifies categorizing 
the period as one of economic “‘crisis.”” Many labor 
historians will feel that the author has slighted the 
importance of the de facto union recognition ob- 
tained by the UMWA in the anthracite fields in 
1903. Research in the National Civic Federation 
archives (which the author consulted) suggests 
that his contention that the leaders of the AFL 
truly accepted factory welfarism is way off the 
mark. 

This volume’s analysis of the attitude of employ- 
ers toward labor unions would have been en- 
hanced by explicit recognition of the fact that vir- 
tually all employers who signed trade agreements 
were making pragmatic accommodations with 
unions that they basically did not want to exist. 
Employers readily abandoned collective bargain- 
ing whenever technological advances or political 
developments undermined the power of worker 
organizations. ; 
ROBERT ASHER 
University of Connecticut 


JAMES J. KENNEALLY. Women and American Trade 
Unions. (Monographs in Women’s Studies Series.) 
St. Albans, Vt.: Eden Press Women’s Pub- 
lications. 1978. Pp. ii, 240. $15.00. 


This study is an examination of women and Amer- 
ican trade unions from 1865 to the present. Inter- 
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spersing narrative and biographical vignettes, 
James J. Kenneally explores a number of inter- 
related themes: the place of women within trade 
unions, trade unions and feminism, and the inter- 
actions of working women, women reformers, and 
male union leaders. Unfortunately, the author has 
no explicit thesis or argument and hence no clear 
basis for the inclusion or exclusion of material. 
Furthermore, the study, despite the use of a variety 
of collections of primary sources, is basically deriv- 
ative. In succeeding chapters, Kenneally offers 
little that is new in the way of interpretation, and 
the reader would often do better relying on the 
secondary literature cited in the notes. 

The problems stem primarily from the concep- 
tual framework the author brings to his work. The 
study is basically what Gerda Lerner and others 
have called “compensatory history.” It seeks to 
break the ‘silence of historians” regarding women 
and to show that women have made significant 
contributions in American history. Its focus is on 
the “heroines” among working women and 
women reformers and on- their “determination, 
courage, and loyalty” (p. ii). Such a perspective, if 
well done, may make for good propaganda and 
contribute to consciousness raising, but it makes 
for rather weak history. 

It is weak history because it offers little analysis 
of the larger forces which impinge on events and 
on the historical actors. Many important working 
women and reformers appear on stage in Ken- 
neally’s account, and they play major parts in the 
labor struggles of New York City garment work- 
ers, Lawrence textile operatives, and Cripple 
Creek miners. But everything appears in unsubtle 
brush strokes with valiant ‘women. struggling 
against cruel, grasping capitalists aided by the 
power and authority of the state. Explanations of 
success and failure are invariably couched in per- 
sonal terms; in this context the male chauvinism of 
Samuel Gompers and the humanitarian support of 
Eleanor Roosevelt take on a greater importance 
than they may in fact have had. To understand the 
broad trends discussed in this study we need a 
better understanding of the structural forces that 
shaped events. We need to consider forces influ- 
encing the responses of ordinary working men and 
women and not just to examine the actions and 
attitudes of leaders thoughtful enough to leave vo- 
luminous collections of papers for future histo- 
rians. ; : 

Women’s history has experienced a heartening 
growth in the past decade both in terms of sheer 
quantity and in its conceptual sophistication. Un- 
fortunately, Kenneally appears to be largely unin- 
fluenced by these developments and offers little 
more than a compendium of events, organizations, 
and individuals in the history of women and trade 
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unions in the past century. We are past the stage 
where such an enumeration is particularly helpful; 
only when these facts are placed within a broader 
conceptual framework and interpreted accordingly 
shall we have a piece of scholarship likely to make 
an important contribution. 

THOMAS DUBLIN 

University of California, 

San Diego 


JOHN HIGHAM, editor. Ethnic Leadership in America. 
(Johns Hopkins Symposia in Comparative His- 


tory, number g.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity Press. 1978. Pp. x, 214. $12.95. 


These essays, the outcome of a symposium at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1976, break new 
ground in exploring ethnic leadership in the 
United States. Editor John Higham establishes the 
keynote: if ethnic boundaries weaken, ethnic 
groups in an open society become in some measure 
the creation of their leaders. In an afterword an- 
thropologist Sidney Mintz suggests that ethnic 
leadership may depend upon the relationship of 
ethnic values to those of the wider society. 

Higham’s introduction, an extraordinarily per- 
ceptive overview of the forms of ethnic leadership, 
is followed by Nathan Glazer’s analysis of the 
transition from internal conflict that characterized 
Jewish leadership in the era of mass immigration 
to the emergence of agreement on one dominant 
issue, the survival of Israel. For the Japanese, ex- 
ternal forces were fundamental; as Roger Daniels 
demonstrates, the Japanese and American govern- 
ments created situations requiring community 
leadership, as in the case of the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League. For the heterogeneous Ger- 
man Americans, ethnicity was an inadequate 
bond: Frederick Luebke brilliantly reveals how 
bitter disillusionment during World War I was 
followed by twenty years of divided, ineffective 
leadership. Afro-American leaders such as Booker 
T. Washington are labeled by Nathan Huggins as 
“emblematic” to differentiate them from ‘‘reform- 
ers” who attacked racial caste. After World War II 
they were replaced by new leadership relying in- 
creasingly on a black power base. American In- 
dian leaders, as Robert Berkhofer shows, have also 
been accommodators or protesters. Diverse tribal 
histories and fragmentation of authority com- 
plicate the current problems of both intra-tribal 
and pan-Indian leadership. 

Josef Barton focuses upon voluntary associations 
of Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Slovenes, Croa- 
tians, and Italians, whose leaders had been pre- 
pared by their homeland experiences to transcend 
traditional loyalties of family and neighborhood. 
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In Slovak and Italian communities, other leaders 
with little ideological attachment and often only 
marginally identified with the community made 
demands for power and mobility. In contrast, 
Czech, Slovene, Croatian, and Rumanian commu- 
nities each achieved a continuity of local and na- 
tional leadership through federations that adjusted 
to a changing society yet also maintained ethnic 
leadership. 

The psychic quality and the functions of Irish 
leadership are delineated by Robert Cross, whe 
sees the proliferation of Irish American leaders as 
deriving from a “combination of exuberant opti- 
mism and mordant pessimism.” (p. 195). Loyalty 
was a crucial element in Irish leadership in politics 
and the church. Largely because priests made 
themselves personally available and effectively up- 
held their superiors’ authority, the Irish gained 
control of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

A brief review cannot convey the nuances of 
these mostly analytical essays. They vary so widely 
in substance, viewpoint, and style that Higham’s 
preliminary observations are indispensable. After 
reading the volume this reviewer returned to the 
introduction and found it even more rewarding. 

In a book that will be widely read, it is painful to 
see so many typographical errors and misspellings, 
disproportionately so in Huggins’s essay (for ex- 
ample, “Niagra Movement,” p. 102; “Plessy v. 
Fergusson,” p. 111; “torturous,” “‘intractibleness,” 
“influencial,” and “bourgoeis,” pp. 105, 106, 107, 
and 110). i 

ROBERT ERNST 
Adelphi University 


JOHN I. KOLEHMAINEN. From Lake Erie’s Shores to the 
Mahoning and Monongahela Valleys: A History of the 
Finns in Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Ohic Finnish-American Historical Society. 1977. 


Pp. vii, 955. 


After researching for more than: forty years on 
Finnish immigrants in America, John I. Ko- 
lehmainen has revised his doctoral dissertation on 
Ohio Finns, incorporating substantial portions of 
eight of the dissertation’s nine chapters into his 
book. His revisions involved copying or recasting 
long passages and abridging the discussion of par- 
ticular organizations, as well as introducing infor- 
mation on Ohio Finns since the 1930s and adding 
sections on Finnish immigrants in West Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania. Besides inserting two 
extracts by other writers, the author also repro- 
duced or summarized material extensively from 
his other writings. In addition, he included fifty-six 
photographs illustrating mainly organizational 
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life. The result was this book of eleven chapters 
which dispenses with footnotes and instead pro- 
vides bibliographical suggestions. 

The book emphasizes the history of the Ohio 
Finns from the 1870s to the 1930s. Reflecting the 
detailed research of Kolehmainen’s dissertation, it 
describes the settlement and employmert of Finns 
in Ohio communities like Ashtabula Harbor. Its 
major chapters also examine and catalogue the 
strife-ridden activities of churches, temperance so- 
cieties, and workingmen’s associations. Further- 
more, the book updates these chapters showing 
how organizational activities declined after immi- 
grant numbers fell from a peak of 6,406 in 1920 to a 
low of 1,209 by 1970. 

In contrast, the experiences of Finrs in West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania are treated as 
afterthoughts to the chapters dealing with their 
Ohio counterparts. Brief summaries catalogue the 
growth of settlements as well as the establishment 
of temperance and church activities in the two 
states. The labor movement receives less attention. 
This treatment of the two states, like that of Ohio, 
says little about.the effects of the Great Depression 


and World War II and ignores the impact of anti- - 


radicalism after 1945. 

Besides tracing the evolution of Finnish-Ameri- 
can communities in the three states, the book syn- 
thesizes a veteran historian’s scholarship on the 
Finns. It places the author’s case study in the 
context of his understanding of Finnish experi- 
ences in America generally. Its chapters begin 
with overviews drawn from his writings. They also 
introduce new themes, such as home life and im- 
migrant relations with Finland, that were not cov- 
ered by his dissertation. The book is informed, 
moreover, with a theory of Americanization em- 
phasizing the adoption of the English language, 
the rejection of radicalism, and the acceptance of 
Finns by Americans. In summary, Kclehmainen’s 
synthesis is a personal and somewhat nostalgic 
tribute to the disappearing immigrant community 
of his parents. 

A. WILLIAM HOGLUND 
University of Connecticut 


LLOYD P. GARTNER. History of the Jews of Cleveland. 
Cleveland: Western Reserve Historical Society 
and Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
1978. Pp. xv, 385. $15.00. 


Cities are central to Jewish development within 
Western civilization. Cultural diversity is recalled 
in Spanish Toledo’s “Golden Age,” in Frankfurt, 
or in Warsaw. Few cities claim such eminence 
within America and surely Lloyd P. Gartner does 
not for Cleveland. Yet, the demographic shift to 
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the New World since the 1800s is undeniable, 
along with an increasingly crucial role in Jewish 
survival. Gartner’s impressive account of commu- 
nal development contains an essential validity far 
beyond local history. Internal growth and dy- 
namic leadership did, indeed, project Cleveland 
into prominence in American Jewish life. But the 
underlying historic processes, inevitably, required 
also that analysis of broader events so amply dem- 
onstrated throughout this work. 

Thus, the hazards and opportunities of Amer- 
ica’s urban frontier emerge, akin to Bayrd Still’s 
classic Milwaukee study. Cleveland had but 6,000 
people in 1840, including Irish, German, and Jew- 
ish immigrants. Yet, even earlier, Jews appeared 
in the public mind, as in the Cleaveland [sic] Regis- 
ter’s 1819 reproof of Maryland for refusing to grant 
them full rights. Such issues foreshadowed the 
arena of intergroup attitudes whether in the Civil 
War, Great Depression, or World War H. 

Here, also, is unfolded the relative pluralism of 
the American Jewish community. Gartner evokes 
meaning and clarity. Thus, there is no doubt of 
Cleveland’s Jewish pioneers hailing from Bavaria, 
nor of the human balance sheet producing their 
“America fever.” Yet, aside from an Alsbacher or 
Thorman, we read also of the Joachimsens from 
Breslau and of the Sephardic Peixottos. And even 
before the “new immigration” swamped the estab- 
lished community, East Europeans initiated their 
own congregations and schools. 

Sectarian creativity and cooperative ventures 
produced new synagogues and service institutions, 
though often thwarted by dissidence. Cleveland’s 
location in the heartland of Reform Judaism, as 
well as influential rabbinic and lay leadership, 
inspired recurrent controversy and change well 
into the twentieth century. Among such shifts, 
eventually, was an enhanced support for Zionism 
in which Cleveland’s Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 
played a major national role. Gartner’s treatment 
of Silver within the context of American and com- 
munal concerns reflects a judicious attitude so es- 
sential to ethnic history replete with “‘personal- 
ities.” One can only wish for more work on 
relations between America and Israel (this book 
ends at 1945, with an enlightening afterword by 
Moshe Davis). 

Gartner’s incisive analysis and scholarly docu- 
mentation create a significant communal, social, 
and political history. Still, he does not lose sight of 
individuals, including those many who never at- 
tained positions of leadership or wealth. For the, 
American dream ever encompassed socioeconomic 
self-advancement, even if unrealized. 

Somehow, the countless definitions of success— 
whether through Cleveland’s flourishing indus- 
tries, in professions, politics, or Hebrew poetry— 
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are effectively woven here into a definable Jewish 

community. In the process, Gartner clarifies the 

uniqueness and meaning of American experience. 
JOSEPH BRANDES 
William Paterson College 


RAYMOND L. HALL. Black Separatism in the United 
States. Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New 
England, for Dartmouth College. 1978. Pp. x, 306. 
$15.00. 


The author of this interesting commentary on 
black nationalist and separatist behavior from 1787 
to the early 1970s says that “there is a paucity of 
serious works on black separatism in the United 
States” (p. vii). Curious, for this book is based 
almost exclusively on secondary sources. The 
study was conducted between 1968 and 1972 and 
published in January 1978. Attempts to update it 
were unsystematic, and significant developments 
in scholarship and American life were ignored. 
This has diminished the value of what still could 
have been a “timely book.” Raymond L. Hall 
attacks his subject with enthusiasm, however, and 
does provide a lively synthesis of published work 
on civil rights and black power organizations dur- 
ing the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

Part one, which covers the historical back- 
ground, is weakened by Hall’s tendency to repeat 
his points rather than demonstrate them. One ex- 
ample is his frequent overstatement of the continu- 
ity between Booker T. Washington and Marcus 
Garvey. Citing Harold Cruse, The Crisis of the Negro 
Intellectual (1967), as his source, Hall stretches 
Cruse’s point to assert without further documenta- 
tion that Garvey came to the United States “at 
Washington’s behest” (p. 242). True, Garvey 
wrote to Washington, announcing that he hoped 
to visit Tuskegee, and Washington responded hos- 
pitably, but there is no evidence that he intended 
to encourage anything other than Garvey’s early 
scheme to establish a trade school in Jamaica. 
Since Hall has based his treatment of Washington 
on secondary sources, he should have perused 
Louis Harlan, Booker T. Washington (1972). In- 
stead, he depends on publications over twenty 
years old. He is similarly cavalier regarding recent 
work on Garvey, “the star” (p. 56) of his study. 

Hall is not the first sociologist to approach the 
history of black separatism. Alphonso Pinkney’s 
Red, Black, and Green (1976) is superior and more 
current; it addresses artistic and literary questions 
to which Hall seems oblivious. Like Pinkney, Hall 
avoids statistics and blurs the distinction between 
black separatism and black nationalism. The sub- 
ject of marital separatism is neglected, although it 
might have provided a challenge to Hall, who as- 
serts, ‘a separatist is always a nationalist” (p. 3). 
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Part two, which emphasizes the late 1960s, is 
imaginative and informative, although mis- 
leadingly referred to as “The Contemporary Pe- 
riod.” Here too there is a puzzling neglect of read- 
ily available information. Why does Hall question 
the sincerity of the Black Muslims’ recent in- 
tegrationism? (p. 162). It was apparently taken 
seriously by those whites who joined and by the 
die-hard separatists who withdrew in horror. 

Part three, which deals provocatively with the 
question of social change, is marred by similar 
difficulties. Hall provides little analysis of the 
eclipse of militant separatism during the mid 
1970s. His analysis of the black studies movement 
ignores the literature surveyed by Pinkney; it 
seems based entirely on personal experiences at 
Dartmouth, and a bias against non-technical edu- 
cation. Strange attitude for a practitioner of soft 
sociology in a liberal arts college. 

WILSON JEREMIAH MOSES 
Southern Methodist University 


ROGER D. SIMON. The City-Building Process: Housing 
and Services in New Milwaukee Neighborhoods, 1880- 
1910. (Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, number 68, part 5.) Philadelphia: The 
Society. 1978. Pp. 64. Paper $8.00. 


The City-Butlding Process is an excellent case study 
of the relationship between physical and social 
transformation in the urban environment. Focus- 
ing on the development of Milwaukee’s outer city, 
Roger D. Simon analyzes the interaction of geo- 
graphic, economic, and social factors in shaping 
the city’s land-use patterns. Three different kinds 
of communities form the basis for the study: the 
“Northwest Corner” (Wards 20 and 22) which was 
largely middle-class and heavily German; Ward 
14, which contained mostly working-class families, 
many of Polish extraction; and Ward 18, in which 
the city’s elite neighborhoods were located. 

Tte significance of Simon’s work rests in part on 
its confirmation of certain constants in the urban- 
building process of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. For example, increased ethnic 
and class segregation played a major role in the 
development of the neighborhoods of Milwau- 
kee—a medium-sized, newer, and comparatively 
homogeneous city—in a manner similar to the way 
in which such segregation shaped early twentieth- 
century Boston or Philadelphia. The determina- 
tive role of the subdivider in creating new neigh- 
borhoods is also affirmed. 

More important, however, is Simon’s detailed 
analysis of patterns which have heretofore not 
been given sufficient examination by urban histo- 
rians, First, his stress on the significance of family 
life-cycle stage as a major determinant of housing 
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needs provides an expanded perspective on the 
development of the outer city. Second, Simon dem- 
onstrates, rather than simply asserting, the over- 
whelming importance of home ownership for 
working-class families. He argues effeczively that 
such ownership, and the economic security which 
it represented, outweighed even considerations of 
convenience and public health. 

Finally, Simon’s work is important as a contri- 
bution to the historical analysis of the American 
suburbanization process. We need to know in 
what ways the patterns that have been observed in 
the old Northeastern cities also hold true in other 
parts of the country. The City-Building Process en- 
riches and extends our understanding of those pat- 
terns. 

MARGARET S. MARSH 
Stockton State College 


RONALD L. NUMBERS. Almost Persuaded: American Phy- 
sicians and Compulsory Health Insurance, 1912-1920. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 1978. 
Pp. xii, 158. $10.00. 


The medical profession’s part in the compulsory 
health insurance crusade of the World War I era 
has been described by others but has its fullest 
treatment in this volume. Ronald L. Numbers at- 
tributes the rise of physicians’ interest in health 
insurance partially to financial anxieties growing 
out of a surplus of physicians in some localities, 
competition from irregular doctors, and the ex- 
panding role of government in health affairs. He 
observes that general practitioners saw the family- 
physician relationship passing and watched their 
poor patients turn to dispensaries, those seeking 
immunity from contagious diseases to public 
health doctors, and the rich to specialists. 

Real or exaggerated grievances made the profes- 
sion susceptible to the appeals of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, which launched 
its state-level crusade for compulsory health insur- 
ance in 1912. According to Numbers, some doctors 
supported the movement because they thought it 
was irresistible and that the profession’s interest 
required their cooperation, while others found the 
prospect of higher incomes under health insurance 
most appealing. Some medical leaders cited the 
inadequacy of current medical care and main- 
tained that a compulsory health insurance system 
would improve the quality and availability of med- 
ical service. Several state societies established com- 
mittees to study the issue, and the American Med- 
ical Association created an influential Committee 
on Social Insurance. 

There were several “rounds” in the compulsory 
health insurance fight. The first came in 1916 when 
the AALL introduced bills in three state legisla- 
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tures and secured endorsement of the insurance 
principle by two state medical societies. Round 
two started early in 1917 and had practically ended 
by April when-the United States entered the war; 
this round reached its conclusion before the 
AMA’s House of Delegates stipulated conditions 
that any compulsory system must meet. Early in 
the second round some local societies in New York 
and a few in other states expressed strong opposi- 
tion to compulsory health insurance while most 
societies remained uninvolved and apathetic. 

The final rounds began early in 1gig and 
reached their high point on April 10, when the 
New York Senate passed a compulsory insurance 
bill which, by this time, nearly all doctors op- 
posed. Numbers attributes the defection of physi- 
cians in New York and elsewhere largely to their 
rising income during the war and to their growing 
belief that the movement could be defeated. The 
chapter describing the profession’s contribution to 
postwar hysteria in New York is probably his best. 

The author does not show that any sizable part 
of the profession was “almost persuaded” to ac- 
cept compulsory health insurance. He fails to por- 
tray adequately the physicians’ world of the sec- 
ond decade, largely ignoring, for instance, the 
havoc wrought among medical societies by the 
alarming growth of contract practice, and he gives 
little attention to the “intermediate agent” or 
“middleman,” identifying lay organizations 
created to provide physicians’ services at discount 
prices and drain off profits. Opponents of health 
insurance scared countless doctors with the charge 
that “government medicine” would extend the 
dreadful evils of contract practice. Little attention 
is given to the actual abuses physicians suffered 
under workmen’s compensation schemes which in- 
creased their fears of government intrusion in med- 
icine. Yet despite simplistic answers to complex 
questions and inadequate research in some areas, 
this book throws additional light on numerous 
points of the health insurance struggle. 

JAMES G. BURROW 
Abilene Christian University 


RONALD SPECTOR. Professors of War: The Naval War 
College and the Development of the Naval Profession. 
Newport, R.I.: Naval War College Press. 1977. Pp. 
viii, 185. $2.75. 


This is a thoughtful and carefully researched study 
of the development of the Naval War College that 
adds to our understanding of the process of bu- 
reaucratization. In the innovative atmosphere of 
the 1880s, a handful of key naval leaders, im- 
pressed by various claims that the “‘scientific laws” 
of physics, biology, anthropology, or economics 
were now discernible, sought to reveal the “laws” 
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of “sea power” and naval strategy. Using history 
as.a data base, the “open classroom” as a teaching 
technique, and war gaming as a validating mecha- 
nism, men like Luce, Mahan, and William 
McCarty Little created a lively center for the study 
of strategy and policy, the U.S. Naval War Col- 
lege. 

The College had its tribulations—bureaus and 
bureaucrats were troubled by its independent exis- 
` tence or dubious of its value. By 1900 it had over- 
come these problems. A more serious one, how- 
ever, hastened its ultimate decline: both the 
civilian Navy Secretaries and Admiral Dewey’s 
General Board persistently directed the War Col- 
lege to leave questions of national (or even naval) 
policy to others and to stick to ‘‘strictly military 
considerations.” Hence, while the War College 
played a substantial role in the decision to create a 
navy “general staff” (the Office of the Chief of 
Nava! Operations), by World War I it had become 
little more than a training institution for mid-level 
officers in tactics and theater strategy. Mahan’s 
post on naval history remained unfilled after his 
departure; his lectures became entrenched truth. 
By the 1g20s instruction was “by the book.” In- 
structors paid little heed to submarines or aircraft 
carriers, and students refought the Battle of Jut- 
land for twenty years. An innovative force had 
crystallized into a conservative institution. 

This is Ronald Spector’s story, and he tells it 
well. I found intriguing the evidence that Admiral 
Luce wrote pseudonymous letters to the Army and 
Navy Journal, critical of essays of his proposing a 
Naval War College that had appeared in that jour- 
nal, in order to draw attention to the proposal. 
Particularly impressive is Spector’s use of the sev- 
eral relevant archives to show that in 1go1 the War 
College staff had "successfully predicted the Ger- 
man strategy two years before the Germans them- 
selves had actually thought of it” (p. 104). I found 
only one minor typographical error in this well- 
illustrated and nicely bound publication, one of a 
new series of historical publications produced by 
the Naval War College. The author and the pub- 
lisher merit our appreciation. 

PETER KARSTEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


THOMAS GARDEN BARNES. Hastings College of the Law: 
The First Century. San Francisco: Hastings College 
of the Law Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 457- 


California, more than any other state, witnessed a 
proliferation of alternatives to the model of legal 
education represented in the twentieth century by 
university law schools like Harvard or Michigan. 
It is astonishing to find that today of the sixty-five 
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American law schools not approved by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, forty-eight are located in Cal- 
ifornia (p. 318). These schools claim to operate in 
the finest democratic tradition by providing oppor- 
tunities for the poor and academically under-pre- 
pared. The legal training they advertise, in con- 
trast to the academic curriculum taught by career 
law professors to full-time students in the major 
university law schools, is intensely practical and 
taught, often at night, by practitioners to part-time 
students. While such schools have a reputation 
today, in most cases deservedly so, as merely cram 
schools for the bar examination, they are the in- 
heritors of a respectable tradition that in the early 
twentieth century was tremendously influential in 
terms of the sheer numbers of lawyers produced. 
The Hastings College of Law, founded in 1878 as 
the “Law Department of the University of Califor- 
nia” (its actual relation to the University was and 
remains ambiguous), did not begin as such a 
school. Its first Dean, John Norton Pomeroy, and 
his protégé and successor, Charles William Slack, 
created a school whose high standards compared 
favorably with most law schools in the country. 
Yet in the arrangement of its curriculum and in 
the teaching methods adopted, Hastings ignored 
the educational reforms, centered upon the case 
method of instruction introduced by Langdell at 
Harvard, that many university law schools 
adopted during the 1880s and 18gos. Indeed, Hast- 
ings did not firmly enter the mainstream of jegal 
education until after World War II, when Dean 
David Ellington Snodgrass rebuilt its academic 
reputation by recruiting talented faculty (termed 
the ’65 Club) from around the nation who had 
been forced into retirement but whose energies 
remained vigorous. In the interim, after the resig- 
nation of Dean Slack in 1899, the Hastings College 
of Law acquired the reputation as an inferior law 
school. That judgment, based upon the school’s 
reliance on part-time faculty who were active prac- 
titioners and the fact that its students studied law 
only part-time while working in law offices, was 
rendered by representatives of the nation’s most 


‘prestigious university law schools. It is a judgment 


that badly needs reassessment. 

This study does not provide that reassessment 
because it focuses too narrowly on the Hastings 
College of Law. The result is a leisurely, readable, 
sometimes sprawling and over-written, traditional 
institutional history. At times, indeed, the book 
becomes archival history as the author details, 
year by year, professors hired and courses rear- 
ranged. When it does look outward, the book offers 
sketches of the political, economic, and legal activ- 
ities of its faculty and alumni. These achievements 
are impressive, especially in the case of the alumni, 
yet it is a curious approach that obliquely argues 
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the worth of the school through the status of its 
alumni while never confronting the precise nature 
of the institution that could produce such lawyers 
and, at the same time, be judged so harshly by the 
legal establishment. 

The thoroughness of the research and the mass 
of detail presented will make this book valuable to 
historians of legal education and it should prove 
attractive to alumni as well. But its narrow focus 
does not provide a much needed analysis of the 
shifting place of the Hastings College of Law in 
California legal education and thus shed light on 
the twentieth century debate over the merits of 
academic or practical legal training. 

WILLIAM R. JOHNSON 
University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 


VALENTIN H. RABE. The Home Base of American China 
Missions, 1880-1920. (Harvard' East Asian Mono- 
graphs, number 75.) Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. x, 299. $15.00. 


In 1931 the Laymen’s Inquiry into foreign missions 
of Protestant churches leveled bitter and scathing 
criticism against the overseas missionary enter- 
prise. This book’s examination of the way in which 
leaders at home sought to elevate foreign missions 
into a nationwide crusade is scarcely less devas- 
tating. The easy optimism of transforming the 
world into a Christian community, the readiness 
to identify the United States as a Christian nation, 
and the adoption of Madison Avenue fund-raising 
techniques contributed to a confusion of means 
and ends and created naive and unrealistic ex- 
pectations. The results was a costly backlash after 
World War I. 

The author is not a secular cynic who enjoys 
throwing darts at organized religion; he is a 
friendly but tough critic. He believes that the 
church does have a mission, but this has not inhib- 
ited him from presenting an analysis that is highly 
perceptive, marked by careful research and bal- 
anced judgment. His readers may not share his 
patient understanding of human frailty. 

The rapid growth of the missionary movement 
after 1880 gave rise to an elaborate bureaucracy at 


home base with men of stature such as John R. 


Mott, Robert E. Speer, Samuel Capen, and 
J. Campbell White providing the leadership. Mis- 
sion boards and interdenominational societies, in 
need of both the money and prestige successful 
men of business could provide, welcomed partici- 
pation of laymen and readily made use of their 
skills in organization, money raising, use of slo- 
gans, and clever appeals. One result was manage- 
ment by an elite who, though not lacking in sincer- 
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ity and goodwill,- confused activity, increased 
funding, advertising, and large attendance at con- 
ventions with constructive work. 

As the enterprise grew the financial demands 


.mounted so that mission boards were constantly 


harassed by deficits. Contributions by the small ` 
minority of church members who were interested 
simply did not suffice to carry the burden of a 
multi-million dollar enterprise. To raise the 
needed funds two strategies were adopted: convert 
all church members into supporters and win large 
donations from the wealthy. Funds available did 
increase. The money raisers skillfully made their 
appeals in terms of Christian stewardship and ele- 
vated giving to foreign missions almost to a sacra- 
ment, but the funds were never adquate for the 
support of missionary personnel, schools, and hos- 
pitals. And boards learned that a churchgoer and 
his money are not easily parted. 

Valentin H. Rabe provides an excellent analysis 
of missionary recruiting, of the backgrounds of 
volunteers, and of their training for their chosen 
profession. In the years prior to World War I the 
preparation was wholly inadequate. Why young 
men and women found the call to be missionaries 
irresistible is well explained in both religious and 
secular terms. 

This is an excellent study which throws as much 
light on pre-World War I American society as it 
does on the nature of the promotion of missions at 
home. The more or less church-centered society of 
that era gave way to predominant secularism in 
the 1gzos. The change that took place likewise 
replaced a bumptious nationalism clothed in reli- 
gion with a somewhat more humble assessment of 
the future. 

PAUL A. VARG 
Michigan State University 


GEORGE H. DouGLas. H. L. Mencken: Critic of Ameri- 
can Life. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1978. Pp. 
248. $15.00. 


Why do we need another book about Mencken? 
We still recognize his liberating influence in com- 
bating censorship and winning recognition for new - 
authors; we acknowledge the pathbreaking schol- 
arship of The American Language; we laugh as he 
punctures the hides of evangelists and chiroprac- 
tors. But George H. Douglas argues that we are 
ignoring Mencken’s principal genius, “his ability 
to combine a superb comic gift with a very serious 
penchant for social criticism” (p. 40). Mencken 
gave us, according to Douglas, “what is perhaps 
the most successful critique of American life that 
we have had...” (p. 18). To prove this contention, 
Douglas concentrates on Mencken’s writings of 
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the 1g20s—the six series of Prejudices, the Notes on 
Democracy, and the pieces in The American Mercury. 
He discusses the authors who influenced 
Mencken, notably Friedrich Nietzsche and Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, and suggests similarities 
between Mencken’s ideas and those of such recent 
critics as David Riesman and Richard Hofstadter. 

Douglas makes a spirited case for the permanent 
value of Mencken’s social criticism, but I remain 
unconvinced. Discussing the tools of the literary 
critic, Mencken said: “If the saw won’t cut, he 
seizes a club” (p. 198). And in social criticism, 
Mencken was even more ruthless. His blows, 
which often landed below the belt, do more to 
preserve his memory as a humorist than to estab- 
lish his credentials as a responsible critic. One 
may smile when he says that “a good politician 
under democracy, is quite as unthinkable as an 
honest burglar” (p. 192). Yet taken seriously, 
Mencken’s witticism only contributes to cynicism. 
By indiscriminate labeling of groups he disliked as 
“puritans,” “peasants,” and “boobs,” he contrib- 
uted more to the vocabulary of the smart set than 
he did to sober analysis. 

Douglas does well to admire Mencken for his 
courage, his independence, his love of liberty, and 
his gusto in exposing the shams of his day. But the 
permanent value of his social criticism is dimin- 
ished by his boasted contempt for democracy, 
equality, and social justice. None of these ideals 
should be sacrosanct; each should be periodically 
reexamined. But the most valuable social critic 
uses a scalpel to excise diseased tissue; he does not 
clobber living flesh with a club. 

NELSON MANFRED BLAKE 
Syracuse University 


JOHN M. ALLSwANG. The New Deal and American Poli- 
tics: A Study in Polttical Change. (Critical Episodes in 
American Politics.) New York:. John Wiley and 
Sons. 1978. Pp. xiii, 155. Cloth $10.95, paper $6.95. 


A common complaint about quantitative history is 
that all the elaborate numbers, tables, and charts 
only confirm what we already knew. Confronted 
by a familiar episode in the past, the historian may 
turn to the computer for much the same reasons a 
film-maker relies on “visuals” to enliven a medi- 


ocre script. But neither statistical pyrotechnics nor - 


arty camera work can long distract us, for this is, 
after all, a conventional plot. 

At first glance, this criticism seems applicable to 
John Allswang’s computerized study of the Roose- 
velt coalition based on the voting patterns of three 
thousand counties. After acknowledging that the 
seeds of the new Democratic majority were buried 
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deep in the soil of the prosperous 1920s (that is, the 
growing political importance of immigrants and 
urban-dwellers to whom Republicans were either 
indifferent or hostile), Allswang repeats the story 
of the New Deal’s rise to power: Hoover’s failure to 
cope with the economic crisis, the brilliance of 
Roosevelt’s campaigns in 1932 and 1936, and the 
ability of the New Deal programs to win the sup- 
port of the masses. Allswang’s data on which 
groups constituted Roosevelt’s coalition contain 
no surprises. We are shown once again that the 
New Deal was supported by the poor and the 
unemployed, blue-collar workers, immigrants and 
their children (particularly Catholics and Jews), 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers, blacks, and the 
South. The opposition came from what was left: 
businessmen, affluent farmers, old-stock Ameri- 
cans anxious about their declining social prestige, 
and inhabitants of small towns who disliked the 
New Deal’s affinity for the metropolis. 

Yet Allswang is not content simply to follow the 
script. Once he shifts his focus to the political sub- 
plots of the 1930s, his book becomes genuinely 
interesting and provocative. For example, Alls- 
wang argues forcefully that the New Deal did not 
destroy the power of the urban bosses as Edwin 
O’Connor intimated in The Last Hurrah. Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, Ed Flynn of the Bronx, and 
Frank Kelly of Chicago survived by accommoda- 
ting themselves and their machines to the politics 
of reform. Roosevelt did reduce the influence of 
Tammany Hall but only because he had an alter- 
native: Fiorello LaGuardia. Otherwise, FDR 
worked with what was available, exchanging pa- 
tronage for votes, thereby increasing the power of 
the cities at the expense of the states. And even in 
the states, the political impact of the New Deal 
varied according to geography, economic consid- 
erations, and the strength of the local Democratic 
organizations. In these sections of the book, Alls- 
wang gives us a portrait of political behavior which 
is valuable and pérsuasive. 

More significantly, Allswang insists that Rowe: 
velt was motivated as much by ideology as by 
partisanship. Some of FDR’s most egregious mis- 
takes (the court-packing plan of 1937 and the effort 

o “purge” conservative Democratic legislators in 
1938) were caused, according to Allswang, by 
Roosevelt’s desire to preserve and expand the New 
Deal. Allswang is critical of these endeavors; he 
seems to regard political success as more impor- 
tant than a doomed defense of principles and poli- 
cies. This is a dubious proposition even on political 
grounds since Roosevelt had nothing to lose: the 
New Deal was stalled in Congress, conservatives of 
both parties were recalcitrant, and the election of 
more pro-New Dealers might have renewed the 
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impetus for reform. Nevertheless, when Allswang 

concentrates on the mise en scéne of the New Deal, 

his book becomes original and worth reading. 
RICHARD H. PELLS 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


HAROLD H. MARTIN. William Berry Hartsfield: Mayer 
of Atlanta. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 
1978. Pp. xv, 230. $7.50. 


During the quarter century from 1937 to 1961, Wil- 
liam B. Hartsfield served as mayor of Atlanta for 
all but two years (1940-42). Harold H. Martin, a 
retired Atlanta journalist and a contemporary of 
Hartsfield, has written a brief biography of the 
colorful and often volatile mayor. 

When Hartsfield was elected in 1937, Atlanta 
was a small city of thirty-seven square miles bur- 
dened with a debt of thirteen million dollars. On 
his retirement in 1961, Atlanta’s corporate limits 
had expanded to 138 square miles. The city was 
fiscally sound and the center of a metropolitan 
area of one million people. Martin chronicles 
Hartsfield’s extraordinary accomplishments: fiscal 
reform, the development of a major airport, the 
construction of a dam to ensure a steady water 
supply, governmental reorganization, and his most 
impressive achievement, his skillful handling of the 
racial situation which resulted in the peaceful in- 
tegration of the city’s public schools. 

Martin sketches the portrait of a man in love 
with his city. Hartfield’s administration was free of 
corruption. A tireless promoter, Hartsfield was a 
master at public relations. Who could ever forget 
the spectacular premier of Gone With The Wind in 
1939? Yet there was a sad note in the mayor’s 
obsession with his city. Absorbed by the affairs of 
“the great human family of Atlanta,” Hartsfield 
neglected his own family. Only after his retirement 
in 1961 did he seem to find happiness with his 
second wife and her young son. 

The principal weakness of the book is Martin’s 
failure to analyze the metamorphosis of Hartsfield 
from a conventional segregationist into the mayor 
who guided his city along the path to racial peace. 
What gave him the courage and the common sense 
to see the futility of resistance to change? The 
answer eludes Martin. 

The author used Hartsfield’s personal papers, 
interviews, and newspapers as his principal 
sources. Occasional factual errors (for example, 
Lyndon Johnson telephoning the stricken Harts- 
field from the White House in 1970) mar the text. 
. Although by no means a definitive biography, Wil- 
liam Berry Hartsfield provides a useful beginning for 
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the study of Mayor Hartsfield and the Atlanta he 
described as “a city to busy to hate.” 

JAMES R. SWEENEY 

Old Dominion University 


THEODORE H. WHITE. In Search of History: A Personal 
Adventure. New York: Harper and Row. 1978. Pp. 
561. $12.95. 


Theodore H. White has been one of the most 
successful journalists of our times. Born in Boston, 
the son of poor immigrant parents, he went to 
Harvard on a scholarship and graduated summa 
cum laude. Then, in 1938, having won more scholar- 
ships for foreign travel, he set out for China. While 
still in his early twenties he knew Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao Tse-tung well and considered Chou 
En-lai a close friend. He became an intimate of 
General Stilwell and Henry Luce’s star reporter in 
the Far East. His Chinese experiences led to a 
book, Thunder Out of China (1946), which was both a 
popular and a critical success. (It sold, White re- 
ports, more copies than any book on China except 
those “famous novels,” The Good Earth and Oil for 
the Lamps of China.) 7 

Next White turned his attention to postwar Eu- 
rope. From this experience came another success- 
ful book, Fire in the Ashes (1953). He then wrote two 
novels, one set in China, the other based on his 
time as an editor of Collier’s. Both these novels were 
book club selections, and they were made into 
movies. 

After Gary Cooper paid $80,000 for the movie 
rights to the second novel, The View from the Fortieth 
Floor, White decided to take two years off “to write 
a book about how a President is made.” He would 
cover the coming 1960 campaign “as a story.” The 
result, of course, was the first of his immensely 
successful Making of the President books, works that 
changed the way campaigns are reported and in- 
deed the way candidates conduct them. But after 
four such books, White explains, he wanted to do 
something “more challenging.” This autobiogra- 
phy is the result. 

Once more White has produced both a best- 
seller and a book that will interest serious students 
of history. His sketches of the important men he 
has known are vivid, and nearly all are shrewd and 
well balanced. “Having been tugged too often by 
friendship and affection for men I have reported,” 
he writes, “I am as wary of friendship with the 
great as a reformed drunkard of the taste of alco- 
hol.” Three men, he says, totally captivated him— 
Chou, Stilwell, and John F. Kennedy. “I would 
now behave otherwise,” he adds, and immediately 
goes on to discuss Chou’s ruthlessness, his capac- 
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ity to act “with the delicacy of a cat pouncing on a 
mouse” (p. 118). 

It is therefore surprising to read the pages of In 
Search of History devoted to Kennedy, for they de- 
-scribe a person few knowledgeable persons will 
recognize. White attributes enormous influence to 
Kennedy. “He unlatched the door, and through 
the door marched not only Catholics, but blacks, 
and Jews, and ethnics, women, youth, academics, 
newspersons and an entirely new breed of young 
politicians” (p. 457). He claims the speech that 
Kennedy delivered during the 1960 campaign on 
the separation of church and state “ranks with 
Lincoin’s ‘House Divided’ speech and Bryan’s 
‘Cross of Gold’ as one of the great speeches of 
American political campaigns” (p. 486). 

His portrait is, to say the least, overly reverent- 
ial. Some parts are plainly apologetic. White ex- 
cuses Kennedy’s having once charged White’s 
Harvard mentor, John K. Fairbank, with having 
been a “Communist influence” on the state de- 
partment. “You know what a kid congressman is 

- like with no researchers, no staff, nothing,” Ken- 


nedy told him. Apparently this satisfied White . 


completely. “His remorse was so real I could not 
press the matter” (p. 470). White explains away 
Kennedy’s womanizing with the extraordinary 
statement that of all the presidential candidates he 
has ever met, only Truman, Carter, and Romney 
had not “at one time or another, on the campaign 
trail, accepted casual partners” (p. 529). 

White has obviously lost all perspective where 
Kennedy is concerned, which is a shame. It mars 
what is otherwise an interesting and informative 
book, the best autobiography of a journalist I have 
read since the appearance of William Allen 
White’s Autobiography in 1946. 

If only he could have understood his feeling for 
Kennedy the way that other White understood his 
for Theodore Roosevelt. Describing a plane trip 
with Kennedy, he writes, “That night, he won 
me” (p. 467). Describing his first serious conversa- 
tion with Roosevelt, W. A. White wrote in his 
Autobiography: “I had never know such a man as he 
and never shall again. He overcame me” (p. 297). 
But William Allen White retained his reporter’s 
ability to judge from a distance where Roosevelt 
was concerned; Theodore H. White treats Ken- 
nedy as though he were a knight in shining armor. 
But perhaps this is not so surprising after all. It 
was he who first publicized Jacqueline Kennedy’s 
characterization of the Kennedy years as Camelot. 

JOHN A. GARRATY 
Columbia University 


CHRISTOPHER THORNE. Allies of a Kind: The United 
States, Britain and the War against Japan, 1941-1945. 
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New York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. xxii, 
772. $29.50. 


This is a serious work for serious scholars—the 
kind of exhaustive, in-depth study which, unfortu- 
nately, will probably not sell many copies, but of 
which author and publisher can be proud. The 
subtitle is misleading, for this book is much more 
than a narrow monograph about the war in the 


. Pacific against Japan. Rather it is a perceptive and 


provocative examination of the broadest political 
and strategic issues that characterized the Anglo- 
American entente during World War II, using the 
Pacific War as the main focus for the discussion. 
At the same time, it is a major contribution to the 
international history of East Asia, continuing the 
skein begun in the author’s earlier study of the 
Manchurian crisis. All this is based upon docu- 
ments gleaned from archives, public and private, 
in Australia, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and 
the United States, as well as the relevant printed 
materials, primary and secondary. The label de- 
finitive is all too frequently tossed about loosely, 
but in this case it applies. This study has set the 
bench mark for future scholars. 

The book follows a rigid organizational pattern. 
It is divided into five parts—a graceful overview of 
the pre-Pearl Harbor setting, from there to the 
Casablanca Conference, Casablanca to the Cairo- 
Teheran talks, from Cairo to the second Quebec 
Conference (September 1944), and thence to the 
Japanese surrender. Parts two through five are 
then divided into six or seven chapters; the world 
setting, an examination of the military aspects of 
the war against Japan, the China question, South- 
east Asia and colonial empires, India, Australasia, 
and the problem of postwar planning for East 
Asia. That fixed format results in repetition and a 
number of “as we shall see” comments, though it 
has the advantage of permitting each segment of 
the book to be understood on its own merits. The 
sections on India and Australasia might strike 
American readers as peripheral, but that may be a 
parochial point of view. 

Christopher Thorne offers a fresh perspective as 
he relates Anglo-American military and political 
strategies. He deftly illustrates how racism and 
ethonocentrism prevented British and American 
officials from developing practical and effective 
policies toward the Asian nations and provides 
repeated examples to illustrate the suspicious and 
competitive way in which Britons and Americans 
regarded each other. But the basic theme is an 
overarching sense of sadness and disappointment 
that the United States and Great Britain failed to 
create a true community of interest and policies in 
East Asia. “The exclusive and unrestrained part- 
nership which Churchill, for one, desired,” (p. 
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148) did not materialize, and Thorne is displeased, 
even annoyed, because he sees no realistic reasons 
for that failure. There are numerous villains, 
Hornbeck, Stilwell, and Mountbatten, to name a 
few, while the assumption by American policy 
makers (occasionally lumped under the rubric 
“public opinion”) that Anglo-American relations 
were competitive, particularly in regard to “‘em- 
pire” in East and South Asia, reinforced America’s 
go-it-alone inclinations. The main title, Allies of a 
Kind, is a fitting play on words. England and 
America were not divided ky a common language, 
but by very real envy and distrust. Ironically, the 
grim pursuit by American leaders of postwar 
power and security in the Pacific suggests to me 
that the logical ground for Anglo-American coop- 
eration in the area was join: defense and expansion 
of formal and informal empire, but traditional 
anti-colonialism in the United States and British 
condemnations of American hypocrisy prevented 
that sort of realpolitik arrangement. 

It is in China that Thorne finds the greatest gap 
between British and American perceptions of each 
other’s true motives. Even though Anglo-Ameri- 
can interests in China were very close—each 
sought stability, the elimination of dominating for- 


eign influences such as Japan or Russia, and ac-. 


cess to Chinese markets—Anglophotes like Pat- 
rick Hurley, and a number of inept and anti- 
American British diplomats obscured the reality of 
those convergent interests. Since the United States 
played the role of senior partner in the alliance, the 
choice of cooperation in East Asia !ay with the 
Americans. But Roosevelt consistently made good 
Soviet-American relations his first priority, in East 
Asia as well as in Europe. That did not guarantee 
friction between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain—even Churchill commented privately, follow- 
ing the Yalta Conference, that the West could 
trust Stalin (p. 498)—but it did relegate Anglo- 
American relations in Asia to a less important 
category. 

Scholars may dispute some of Thorne’s inter- 
pretations, certainly I do. Is it accurate to present 
Britain as more anti-colonialist than the United 
States? Were British and American interests in 
China and much of the rest of eastern Asia largely 
identical, or is the author more aware of Britain’s 
weakness and need to retrench than was the Brit- 
ish leadership during World War Il? Was Frank- 
lin Roosevelt quite as cynical and ungrateful as he 
comes off in this book? But none of this diminishes 
the importance of this piece of scholarship. Re- 
. plete with’ well-turned phrases and amusing yet 
relevant anecdotes, the book is a gold mine of 
lecture material. More important, no scholar of 
the World War Il era can afford not to read it. 

One closing complaint. For whatever reason, the 
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publisher has chosen to use a flimsy binding (mine 

fell apart within a week) and paper which makes a 

reality of the expression “paper thin.” That is a 

disservice to both the author and the audience. 
WARREN F. KIMBALL 
Rutgers University, 
Newark 


JAMES J. DOUGHERTY. The Politics of Wartime Aid: 
American Economic Assistance to France and French 
Northwest Africa, 1940-1946. (Contributions in 
American History, number 71.) Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. x, 264. $17.50. 


Most studies of Franco-American diplomacy dur- 
ing World War II have focused on the strained 
relations between the United States and the 
French National Committee and on the volatile 
personal relationship between Roosevelt and De 
Gaulle. James J. Dougherty’s thoroughly re- 
searched monograph on American wartime eco- 
nomic aid to France is thus a valuable addition to 
the literature. Exploiting the vast records of the 
Foreign Economic Administration and numerous 
manuscript collections, Dougherty carefully traces 
the evolution of various American programs of aid 
to France: the early attempts to send relief sup- 
plies to Vichy France; the larger and more impor- 
tant relief programs for French North and West 
Africa; and post-D-Day efforts to provide relief 
and rehabilitation assistance for liberated France. 

“The story of American economic assistance to 
France and French Northwest Africa . ... ,? Doug- 
herty concludes, ‘‘was one of frustration, con- 
troversy, and limited success” (p. 4). Intended as a 
model for other liberated areas and a shining ex- 
ample of United Nations benevolence, the North 
African relief program ran up against formidable 
obstacles: chronic shortages of supplies and ship- 
ping; bureaucratic confusion and infighting; the 
higher priority accorded military needs; and 
French indifference and obstructionism. The pro- 
gram averted economic chaos in the region, but it 
did little to ameliorate the plight of the Arab popu- 
lation or promote economic development. Despite 
continued strained relations with De Gaulle, the 
United States in 1944 worked out a novel arrange- 
ment that employed lend-lease not only to provide 
relief for liberated France but also to meet some of 
the basic needs for reconstruction of the French 
economy. This program was undercut by the end 
of the war and by congressional insistence that 
lend-lease must'be terminated, however, and it did 
not begin to meet the massive needs of the devas- 
tated French economy. 

Like many earlier scholars, Dougherty con- 
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cludes that American wartime diplomacy was 
characterized by a short-sighted concentration on 
immediate military objectives at the expense of 
long-range political goals. In particular, he de- 
plores the failure of the United States to use the 
leverage available to it through lend-lease to pro- 
mote the aspirations of Arab nationalists against 
French colonialism and to develop an adequate 
program for rehabilitation of the French economy. 
From hindsight, his arguments appear unchal- 
lengeable, but, at least in the former case, he seems 
to underestimate the practical difficulties that con- 
fronted American policy makers. The mere pres- 
ence of the United States in North Africa deeply 
alarmed the French, and a systematic effort to 
encourage the Arabs or check French ambitions 
would have posed serious threats to the attainment 
of military objectives that for the moment had to 
take priority. 

Originally a dissertation at the University of 
Maryland, this book could have profited from 
some polishing before going to préss. Since the 
United States Army played a vital role in the 
North African relief operation, Dougherty might 
also have used Army records to advantage. And 
although the study is entitled The Politics of Wartime 
Aid, the connection between the various aid pro- 
grams and American political objectives is some- 
times unclear. Dougherty nevertheless explores an 
important and neglected dimension of American 
wartime diplomacy and adds a great deal to our 
knowledge of the complex relationship between 
the United States and France. 

GEORGE C. HERRING 
University of Kentucky 


HANS A. SCHMITT, editor. U.S. Occupation in Europe 
After World War Il: Papers and Reminiscences from the 
April 23-24, 1976, Conference Held at the George C. 
Marshall Research Foundation, Lexington, Virginia. 
Lawrence: Regents Press of Kansas. 1978. Pp. viii, 
172. Cloth $11.00, paper $6.95. 


Major premise: scholarly meetings should be en- 
couraged. Minor premise: for these conferences, 
scholars should be encouraged to do original work. 
Conclusion: conference papers should be pub- 
lished and favorably reviewed. The logic is impec- 
cable, as was the intent of the Marshall Research 
Foundation Conference in April 1976. It assembled 
the name scholars and their papers and then 
added commentary from occupation officials and 
commanders. 

Yet the result is a mixed bag. The introduction, 
by editor Hans A. Schmitt, finds a continuity in 
the catastrophes of 1806, 1918, and 1945. Earl 
Ziemke provides a typically ironic conclusion, that 
policy went full circle, from moderation to Mor- 
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genthau back to moderation. The chapter, “Soviet 
Occupation Policy toward Germany,” seems out 
of place and lacking, perhaps necessarily, in new 
sources or conclusions. 

Jena Smith’s high-powered analysis .supports 
the John Gimbel thesis about Cold War origins, 
stressing a Robert Murphy letter of. April 1946 
which described the Russians as more cooperative 
than the French. Smith perceives a reasonable 
James Byrnes pushed out by a belligerent Truman 
and anticommunist state department. Lucius 
Clay’s March 5, 1948 cable was wrongly used by 
Washington as justification for increasing military 
budgets. The Russians, also by mistake, stumbled 
into the Blockade and the Cold War. 

Gimbel continues his pioneering argument on 
the origins of occupation policy to stress that 
Clay’s policy was primarily a reaction to France, 
Britain, Congress, and the bureaucracy. Thus the 
Byrnes invitation of July 11, 1946 to the Foreign 
Ministers to join zones into one economic unit was 
not a reaction to V. M. Molotov’s speech to entice 
German support but to Ernest Bevin’s threat to go 
it alone to save British taxpayers. Gimbel also 
restates the thesis of his book on the Marshall 
Plan, that it did not spring to life in Marshall’s 
famous Harvard speech but evolved thereafter. 

Milton Colvin’s article about the Austrian occu- 
pation, summarizing its major events, emphasizes 
the beneficial role played by Americans in contain- 
ing Russians. The interesting point is that a treaty 
of Austrian liberation was imminent in 1948, but 
that American policy retreated after the Commu- 
nist takeover in Prague. 

The roundtable summary contains bits of criti- 
cism, particularly of Smith’s argument, by the offi- 
cials who remembered things differently. It is 
likely as good a conglomerate of opinion as could 
be digested into a few pages and likely justifies 
using officials as commentators on scholars. Less 
useful were the well-known remembrances of Clay 
and Mark Clark. 

The first problem is that this tidy compilation is 
marred by the different levels on which it was 
prepared by each scholar in isolation, General ma- 
terials of most are out of step with the highly 
specialized analyses of others. A further problem is 
that these once original ideas have been largely 
published. The delays, frequent in arranging con- 
ference publication, meant that two years passed 
between Gimbel’s book on the Marshall Plan and 
this abbreviated introduction to it. 

The value of conference-books is as a sampler, a 
scholars’ digest, for those who have not the time to , 
read full-length versions. It could whet the appe- 
tite for the real thing. 

E. N. PETERSON 
University of Wisconsin, 
River Falls 
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KEN BOOTH and MOORHEAD WRIGHT, editors. Ameri- 
can Thinking about Peace and War: New Essays on 
American Thought and Attitudes. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1978. Pp. xiii, 240. $18.50. 


These essays, by ten British and American con- 
tributors to a conference held under the auspices of 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, ret- 
rospectively explore the intellectual consciousness 
of Americans in their relations with the world, 
principally diplomatic and military. In a sense, 
they are a re-examination of the ideology of the 
“American Century.” Although their authors seek 
unity and pattern, they tend to find diversity and 
ambiguity. The value of the work as a whole lies 
less in any novelty of approach or data zhan in the 
fresh insights scattered throughout it. 

Focusing on the convenient fiction of American 
Strategic Man (‘‘nine-tenths technology and one- 
tenth brain”!), Ken Booth tries to rehabilitate that 
much-maligned creature by arguing that many of 
the alleged failings of American stratezy—for ex- 
ample, turning World War I into a crusade or 
relying today too exclusively on nuclear weapons 
for defense—are, in fact, in large part due to Euro- 
peans. Some American actions appear z0 be errors 
because they are judged (even by Americans) by 
Eurocentric criteria—as in the notion of the “‘be- 
lated” entry of the United States into two world 
wars. American alliance behavior, Harvey Starr 
emphasizes in a theoretical essay on that subject, 
is governed by a rational “unilateralism,” or inde- 
pendence of decision. 

More critical is the lucid if somewhat doctrinaire 
chapter by Anatol Rapoport, who sees American 
strategic thought as a rationalization of the needs 
of the military-industrial-scientific complex, a ‘‘su- 
per-organism” intent upon self-preservation. Ed- 
mund Ions discovers a key to the foreign policy of 
the United States in “immigrant America.” As a 
result of this composite quality of nationhood, he 
asserts, interestingly but without sufficient elabo- 
ration, that “the American reaction goes well be- 
yond the particular immigrant group in question” 
(p. g0). 

Turning to literature (Crane, Hemingway, and 
Vonnegut) as a source of images of the American 
individual in war, Moorhead Wright finds little 
celebration of heroism and much evidence of the 
force of the “moving box” of the regiment. The 
civilian soldier by himself is no militant. Charles 
Chatfield, in a most knowledgeable and empa- 
thetic account of the pacifist strain in American 
thinking, questions the “dovish” label attached to 
pacifist groups and stresses their useful role in 
offering “alternative” foreign policies. He grows 
vague, however, when he contends that the func- 
tion of peace reform is to “test” foreign policy 
rather than to “make” it. 
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James Piscatori, surveying the American legal 
tradition, notes a preoccupation in international- 
legal treatises with the concept of “neutrality” 
and, since the Cold War, with an “intermediate” 
legal status that allows for some use of force with- 
out entailing formal belligerency. The postwar 
state of no-war, no-peace is also recognized in the 
essay by Kenneth Thompson on the “ethical” di- 
mension of American thought, illustrated in the 
philosophy of Niebuhr, Morgenthau, Lippmann, 
and Kennan. All of these, termed ‘‘pluralists” by 
Thompson, favor “prudence” rather than ‘“‘jus- 
tice” as the proper guideline of policy under mod- 
ern conditions. 

The two final essays deal with American “‘insti- 
tutional” thinking: Catherine McArdle Kelleher’s 
with its internal aspect and Inis Claude’s with its 
external aspect. Kelleher, discussing the historic 
clash between the “national and Presidential” and 
“sectional and Congressional” perspectives, notes 
the “cyclical”? character of the debate. Despite the 
1973 War Powers Resolution, she doubts the abil- 
ity of Congress to check a strong and determined 
president and, in fact, the efficacy of any of the 
“organisational” solutions to which Americans are 
given. Claude, paying eloquent tribute to the con- 
tributions of Americans to the cause of inter- 
national organization, nonetheless questions the 
logic of their commitment. Paradoxically, Ameri- 
can internationalism—contrary to the usual im- 
pression of the “American Century”—is too al- 
truistic and utopian. Claude rightly warns that 
“the idealistic view of international organisation 
may, in the final analysis, be the source of dam- 
aging opposition to participation in it”. (p. 211). 

ALLAN K. HENRIKSON 
Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars 


ALAN L. GROPMAN. The Air Force Integrates, 1945- 
1964. Washington, D.C.: Office of Air Force His- 
tory. 1978. Pp. x, 384. Paper $4.75. 


In 1939 the U.S. Army Air Corps had no black 
personnel. Ten years later its successor, the U.S. 
Air Force, was the first service to begin full-scale 
desegregation, moving ahead of the tokenism of 
the Navy and the still recalcitrant Army. There 
were many factors that moved the Air Force in this 
direction—factors that also affected the other serv- 
ices. But in the Air Force there were officers in key 


- positions who “wanted to end manpower waste” 


caused by segregation, and this put the Air Force 
in the vanguard of military integration. 

Alan L. Gropman maintains that Truman’s Ex- 
ecutive Order 9981, issued in July 1948, was not the 
cause of Air Force integration, but merely the 
“catalyst” for implementation. The move toward 
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integration began, Gropman shows, long before 
Truman’s political needs brought about the execu- 
tive order. After World War II most military ofi- 
cers believed that blacks had not performed well 
during the war and segregation should continue. 
-In the Air Force, however, some officers emerged 
from their wartime experience with different 
views. Colonel Noel Parrish, wartime commander 
of the Tuskegee air base, was convinced that segre- 
gation was not only wasteful but also uncon- 
stitutional. His postwar study of segregation influ- 
enced many in the Air Force. At this time 
numerous Army studies and the report of the Gil- 
lem Board (despite Gropman’s claim to the con- 
trary) favored maintaining military segregation. 
Racial tensions and manning problems during the 
war and early postwar years caused General I. H. 
Edwards, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel, to assign Colonel Jack Marr to investigate 
the segregation policy. Marr’s report condemned 
segregation as wasteful and inefficient. On the 
basis of this study, Air Force Chief of Staff General 
Carl Spaatz said that segregation had to be elimi- 
nated. Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Eugene 
Zuckert publicly supported General Spaatz’s posi- 
tion three months before Truman issued Executive 
Order 9981. 

-Once desegregation was aiei race prob- 
lerns did not end. Gropman ably traces the story to 
1971 and tells how the Air Force was slow to realize 
that integration had to be reinforced with positive 
efforts in related areas of military life such as off- 
base recreational facilities and education for de- 
pendents of black airmen at bases in the South. 
Black pressure and racial violence ultimately 
forced the Air Force to take additional measures to 
ensure against direct and indirect discrimination 
affecting its black servicemen. 

Gropman’s book raises some interesting ques- 
tions to which he unfortunately does not address 
himself. Why, for example, did the position of key 
Air Force officers differ so drastically from their 
counterparts in the other services? But a good 
study will raise as many questions as it answers. 
Gropman’s thesis that the Air Force moved ahead 
of the other services and the White House because 
of the attitudes of some forward-thinking officers is 
convincingly made. His book is a solid contribu- 
tion to the growing literature of the period. 

LEE FINKLE 
Indiana University-Purdue University 
at Indianapolis 


MARK I. GELFAND. A Nation of Cities: The Federal 
Government and Urban America, 1933-1965. (Urban 
Life in America.) New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1975. Pp. xvi, 476. $17.50. 
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This is a superior book, written, organized, and 
documented with care and clarity and illuminated 
ty a strong and persuasive interpretive theme. It 
is, in fact, the best survey we have of federal-city 
relations and urban policy and should be required 
reading for public policy makers and planners as - 
well as historians. 

The items covered are simply too numerous for a 
brief review to summarize or even mention. Mark 
I. Gelfand provides a succinct overview of cities 
and the federal government before 1933; details the 
rise of a new “urban lobby” born in economic 
crisis and moving significantly away from the ap- 
proaches of earlier municipal reformers; notes the 
urban impact of various public works and assist- 
ance programs; analyzes in some depth the origins 
and consequences of New Deal policies in the 
areas of urban renewal, housing, and transporta- 
tion; and traces these efforts through subsequent 
decades and administrations down to the creation 
of the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in 1965. 

Gelfand skillfully tracks the development of leg- 
islation and programs through a maze of con- 
tending special interests and shows how some of 
these awkward compromises took their toll òn ur- 
ban America. The book makes no major revisions 
in our knowledge of specific legislation or the con- 
sequences of federal policy; its main contribution 
lies in a synthesis that is in many ways quite 
masterful and definitely more than the sum of its 
parts. 

The conclusions are supported by the evidence. 
A revolution occurred in federal-city relations be- 
tween 1933 and 1965, and on balance this revolu- 
tion benefited the cities more than it harmed them. 
But the federal government never had an urban 
policy worthy of the name. Beyond this, and partly 
because of it, those policies that’ were developed 
were usually uncoordinated and often operated at 
cross-purposes. And many urban problems were 
compounded: suburbs expanded as inner cities 
declined, with the blessing of the Federal Housing 
Administration and other agencies; low-income 
housing was demolished to make way for profit- 
able commercial schemes; highways were rammed 
through the urban fabric with little clear purpose 
in terms of overall urban design and development; 
and established real estate and construction inter- 
ests consistently pulled federal policy in the direc- 
tion of supporting the private market and, during 
the Eisenhower years particularly, came close to 
destroying public housing altogether. 

Many matters of emphasis and interpretation 
are open to question, and a book of this scope 
obviously has limitations. Gelfand tends to over- 
emphasize the emotional tendencies of Americans 
toward suburbia when, given federal policies and 


mass post-World War II residential construction, 
most homebuyers had little other choice. And one 
yearns for more information on the consequences 
of federal programs in specific local areas and 
situations: how these programs affected specific 
groups of people, boosted the growth of specific 
suburbs and projects, and altered delicate patterns 
of social interaction and lifestyle. But this is only to 
say how successfully Gelfand has fashioned a 
framework upon which others can build and ex- 
pand. 

BLAINE A. BROWNELL 

University of Alabama, 

Birmingham 


RICHARD SAUNDERS. The Railroad Mergers and the 
Coming of Conrail. (Contributions in Economics and 
Economic History, number 19.) Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 389. $25.00. 


Every American taxpayer has a financial interest 
in Conrail, and the likelihood of a favorable return 


on the dollars invested is about the same as that for - 


owners of Imperial Russian gold bonds. Why did 
the Penn Central fail, and why is Conrail going the 
same way? Indeed, why have the post-1945 rail- 
road mergers generally gone sour? In this master- 
fully crafted volume, Richard Saunders finds that 
the roots of the dilemma extend back to 1904. He 
discovers many villains—railway management, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Con- 
gress—and a handful of heroes. Corporate greed, 
bureaucratic ineptitude, and political cowardice 
produced bankruptcy and collapse, and the mania 
for mergers served only to hasten the fall. 
Thoroughly researched and delightfully written, 
this major contribution to recent economic history 
describes railroad mergers in the United States 
from the Northern Securities Case to the first two 
years of Conrail. Saunders explores the vacillation 
and blundering of the ICC as it responded to 
pressure from the railroads, shippers, labor 
unions, and politicians. Its record is tawdry at 
best. Managers of many of the nation’s rail sys- 
tems deserve little credit as they consciously 
sought to merge strong lines and ignored the col- 
lapse of weak neighbors. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road manipulated its puppets—the Wabash, Nor- 
folk and Western, and Lehigh Valley—to thwart 
rivals in the East. Every competitor of the Rock 
Island coveted its few profitable segments, but 
none wanted its debts or branches. Labor desired 
only job protection, and some managers gave away 
productivity gains to obtain union support or ac- 
quiescence for mergers, while tough management 
used mergers as an excuse to fire employees and 
discontinue benefits. Politicians wanted more tax 
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dollars from the carriers and improved service for 
their constituents, never accepting any responsibil- 
ity for the financial problems created by regula- 
tion. Only a few voices could be heard urging 
rational mergers to develop profitable systems. 
The Ripley Plan of 1g20 and Edward Hungerford’s 
proposal for consolidation in 1945 were ignored, 
and the Transportation Acts of 1920 and 1940 of- 
fered conflicting advice to the carriers and con- 
tradictory mandates to the ICC. 

Saunders contends that economies of scale have 
limits in railroading and shows how some profit- 
able regional carriers became financial losers fol- 
lowing mergers. The merger panacea often proved 
to be an open switch leading to financial derail- 
ment as the dockets of the ICC, which Saunders 
uses extensively, reveal. Rarely do historians pro- 
duce books which are of such importance for the 
present. Written with passion and scarcely veiled 
anger, this study pleads for the preservation of the 
nation’s rail system. Saunders’s book should be 
required reading for Conrail executives, railway 
managers, and members of the ICC and Congress. 
The warnings, implicit and explicit, must be 
heeded or nationalization of a skeletonized rail 
system plagued with huge deficits seems inevi- 
table. 

KEITH L. BRYANT, JR. 
Texas A & M University 


JOHN H. WHITE, JR. The American Ratlroad Passenger 
Car. (Johns Hopkins Studies in the History of 
Technology.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 699. $45.00. 


The American Railroad Passenger Car is a delight both 
for railway buffs and for historians of railways and 
technology. This extensively illustrated (black and 
white) and lavishly produced book by the curator 
of transportation at the Smithsonian Institution is 
a treasure trove of information of every sort on 
American railroad passenger cars. The book is 
arranged in chapters, each of which deals with a 
particular class or type of passenger car in gener- 
ally chronological fashion. There is much tech- 
nological detail but also a great deal of information 
on the great companies that built the passenger 
cars. There is a wealth of anecdotal material on 
the eccentricities and adventures of individual car 
builders, maintenance personnel, and, inevitably, 
wealthy patrons and owners of special cars. The 
focus of the book, however, remains firmly fixed on 
the railroad cars themselves, and the emphasis is 
on the important regular or working railroad cars, 
rather than on specially designed and outfitted 
cars of the wealthy and the eccentric. 

Brief biographical sketches of car designers and 
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builders, relevant and concisely presented statis- 
tics, and a chronology of important events related 
to American railroad passenger cars are included 
in a series of helpful appendices. Extensive foot- 
notes and an excellent bibliography provide all the 
references needed by even the most demanding 
specialist in the subject. 

The American Railroad Passenger Car is a book writ- 
ten, designed and priced for those with a keen 
desire to know as much as possible about the 
subject. It is also an excellent reference work that. 
specialized transportation libraries and research 
institutions will find indispensable. It documents 
an aspect of America’s heritage now rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

The American railroad passenger car, as John 
H. White, Jr., points out, never inspired a major 
technological breakthrough. It combined in new 
and specialized forms the established skills and 
techniques of a number of craftsmen and many 
` manufacturing processes. Carriage makers, car- 
penters, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, upholsterers, 
drapers, painters, and steel and alloy metal work- 
ers all contributed to and participated in the build- 
ing of these cars, adapting known technology to 
new purposes. 

The most interesting of these adaptations were 
probably the endeavors to make the most use of 
available space through miniaturization and com- 
pact planning. In this respect, the railroad passen- 
ger car builders were forerunners of the automo- 
bile designers and of important aspects of space 
age engineering. 

The decline of rail passenger service as described 
by White represents a melancholy chapter in 
American business. Conservative and lacking in 
innovative approaches, American -railroad entre- 
preneurs sought to create monopolies and blamed 
regulatory agencies for declining rail passenger 
service when antitrust legislation was enforced. 
White describes the passenger train as “a triumph 
of American technology.” It is not clear, however, 
whether its decline was due to technological obso- 
lescence and government meddling or to unduly 
cautious entrepreneurship, which gave way peri- 
odically to famboyant and expensive schemes bor- 
rowed from the airline and automotive industries. 

John White’s book is first and foremost an exer- 
cise in nostalgia, but it goes beyond many books of 
its kind in offering significant new information on, 
and insights into, an important aspect of American 
society and entrepreneurship. 

T. D. REGEHR 
University of Saskatchewan 


PAUL BULLOCK. Jerry Voorhis: The Idealist as Politi- 
cian. New York: Vantage Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 364. 
$10.95. 
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Jerry Voorhis was an unusually vigorous, in- 
telligent New Deal congressman. Yet he would 
seldom be mentioned if he had not been Richard 
M. Nixon’s first victim at the polls. That defeat in 
1946 conferred martyrdom upon Voorhis as Nixon 
rose in the world of politics. It also gave Paul 
Bullock, a long-time admirer of Voorhis, a topic 
for a biography of Voorhis as a public servant. 

Voorhis’s career is worth examining. If he was 
not of the stature of a Herbert Lehman or a Wayne 
Morse, as Bullock suggests, he easily ranks with 
such as Maury Maverick and Indiana’s Charles 
La Follette. Voorhis was raised in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, and Michigan, as his father rose in 
the hierarchy of the automobile industry. The ma- 
jor influence on him, however, was his mother’s 
devotion to Christianity, and one of his earliest 
desires was “to be poor” (p. 5). Voorhis was edu- 
cated at Hotchkiss School and Yale, where he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He tempered his Chris- 
tianity at Yale with the flame of the Social Gospel. 
After graduating in 1923, he forswore a business 
career and made his living intentionally, though 
temporarily, as a laborer. It is not surprising, given 
his background and interests, that he married a 
social worker and soon took up a career of teaching 
underprivileged boys. By 1927 he became head- 
master of a school in California for poor boys, 
which his father agreed to finance. He also found 
time, now as a Socialist, to champion others in 
distress. In 1934 Voorhis discovered Upton Sin- 
clair’s brand of Democratic politics, and he ran 
unsuccessfully for the state assembly. Two years 
later he was an ardent supporter of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and, with full Democratic support, he 
won a seat in Congress from Los Angeles county 
on the issues of jobs, pensions, and Roosevelt. 

During his five terms in Congress, Voorhis was 
diligent and articulate. He was also an idealist, 
which accounts for his streak of independence as 
was seen in his moderating role on the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, his opposition to 
deficit financing, and his reservations about Japa- 
nese relocation during World War II. Although no 
significant law bore his name, he-did his share in 
helping to formulate public-interest legislation. He 
was, consequently, considered one of the out- 
standing members of Congress by 1946. Then 
Richard Nixon contested his reelection, and 
Voorhis showed his inability—as he had on several 
occasions in the House—to deal with a man who 
did not play politics by his rules. After his defeat, 
he served for twenty years as the executive director 
of the Cooperative League, where he forwarded a 
variety of cooperative enterprises. 

Readers are indebted to Bullock for providing a 
good deal of information about Voorhis, who has 
been more important for what he represented than 
for what he has been. Bullock’s discussions of the 
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problems of Christian idealists in politics, espe- 
cially in dealing with political pragrnatists, is 
worth pondering. Yet there are serious problems 
with his work. Most significant is that he usually 
takes Voorhis as Voorhis has seen himself. It is 
also important that Bullock, who is an economist, 
has used few manuscripts, large newspapers, and 
national magazines in his research. Although his 
training makes his economic discussions lucid, his 
long passages on recent American history and his 
political analyses are often biased and therefore 
unconvincing. He has, however, produced a work 
that includes the results of original interviews with 
Voorhis and several Nixon aides, his own recollec- 
tions, and research in pertinent local newspapers. 
Voorhis has yet to find a biographer, but prospec- 
tive biographers as well as others interested in 
Voorhis’s career will find in Bullock some valuable 
data and occasionally challenging insights. 
DONALE R. McCOY 
University of Kansas 


DONALD F. CROSBY. God, Church, and Flag: Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy and the Catholic Church, 1950- 
1957. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 307. $16.95. 


The orientation of recent historiography on post- 


World War H America has moved beyond McCar-- 


thyism to the larger anti-Communist impulse 
which emerged across a wide range of institutions 
and individuals. This book, focused on the nar- 
rower question of the relationship between Roman 
Catholics and Senator Joseph McCarthy, repre- 
sents an earlier approach to dcmestic anti- 
communism. It is nonetheless valuable in demol- 
ishing once and for all the presumption of mass 
Catholic support for the senator, a notion current 
at the time and subsequently repeated by scholars. 

Donald J. Crosby has made an exhaustive 
search of manuscript collections, religious and 
secular publications, public opinion polls, and sec- 
ondary literature, augmented by interviews with 
more than forty participants in the controversy. 
Crosby demonstrates that McCarthy’s anti- 
communism was rooted in political and practical, 
not religious, considerations, and he refutes the 
conventional wisdom that the senator’s crusade 
was launched at the instigation of Father Edmund 
A. Walsh and his Georgetown University associ- 
ates during the famous Colony dinner. Just as 
McCarthy avoided using his Catholicism to win 
Catholic votes, so did Catholics make their politi- 
cal choices on the basis of party rather than reli- 
gion. The Catholic support for McCarthy was only 
slightly greater than that of Protestants, and pas- 
sivity most often characterized the response of the 
majority of Catholics. 
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Such indifference, however, did not extend to 
Catholic leaders, among whom clergymen, editors, 
and educators waged a vehement debate. A major 
theme is Crosby’s account of this conflict which 
saw the Catholic War Veterans and Knights of 
Columbus pitted against Catholic labor groups, 
the Brooklyn Tablet against Commonweal and the 
Jesuit weekly America (until silenced by the Father 
General in Rome in 1954) and Francis Cardinal 
Spellman against Chicago Bishop Bernard J. 
Sheil. Divisive and bitter though the battle, Crosby 
argues, the Catholic elite, as well as their divided 
followers, held in common a strong commitment to 
anticommunism and a fervent insistence that their 
positions represented true Americanism. 

While the issue of McCarthyism fragmented 
leading Catholics, it also exacerbated Catholic- 
Protestant tensions, another major theme of this 
study. Liberal Frotestants frequently ignored the 
cleavage among Catholics and portrayed McCar- 
thy as a tool of an authoritarian church that men- 
aced democratic institutions. Catholics, in turn, 
often viewed attacks on McCarthy as simple anti- 
Catholicism. Despite such hostilities, however, 
Crosby shows that on occasion liberals were able 
to forge ecumenical coalitions against McCarthy, 
and he demonstrates that rank-and-file Catholics 
and Protestants largely ignored the fears of their 
leaders. 

The definitive nature of this study makes it now 
possible to turn from the question of the relation- 
ship between McCarthy and Catholicism to the 
more significant problem of Catholics and anti- 
communism. If, as Crosby insists, anticommunism 
was the major obsession of Catholics in the post- 
war decade, then we need an analysis of how that 
was manifested apart from support for or opposi- 
tion to McCarthy. A deeper examination of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists’ purge of 
Communists and of the anti-Communist rhetoric 
of the liberal Catholic press, for example, might 
modify Crosby’s characterization of such groups 
as civil libertarian, and it would surely contribute 
significantly to the most current directions in 
scholarly research. 

SUSAN M. HARTMANN 
University of Missouri, 
St. Louis 


ROBERT BOOTH FOWLER. Believing Skeptics: American 
Political Intellectuals, 1945-1964. (Contributions in 
Political Science, number 5.) Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 317. $19.95. 


Except for a distinct minority of advocates of natu- 
ral law, legalism, and the new conservatism, 
American political intellectuals—important think- 
ers in various disciplines whose writings were rele- 
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vant to politics—were in one sense skeptical: they 
rejected ideologies and absolutes. In another sense 
they were unskeptical: they accepted the Ameri- 
can liberal democratic order of “popular elections 
and responsibility of rulers to citizens” (p. 176). 
They did not think that their skepticism toward 
ideology in general entailed lack of skepticism to- 
ward their own ideology as they uneasily sought 
nonnormative middle ways between absolutism 
and relativism. They seldom applied the sociology 
of knowledge to empirical social science, and in the 
end they were normative because they believed 
postwar America was “an appropriate perspective 
from which to judge the worlds of human aspira- 
tion” (p. 64). They were thus parties to a paradox, 
“a rhetoric of skepticism and a reality of absolut- 
ism” (p. 34), identified by only a few thinkers, 
especially Louis Hartz. 

Ethical and political relativism was attractive in 
the late 1940s as a “resting spot on the road from 
‘ideology’ to a more acceptable rationale for liberal 
norms” (p. 93). Existentialism provided no abso- 
lute value justifications, but in America, if not in 
France, it led to acceptance of the status quo. 
Nonnormative logical positivism held center stage 
only a short time, and its middle-way variant, the 
system of appraisals, was doomed by its sub- 
jectivity. Analytic philosophy was unsatisfactory 
because of its nonnormativeness, although its pre- 
occupation with second-order problems of linguis- 
tic clarification amounted to approval of the exist- 
ing order. Its middle-way variant, the good 
reasons argument, ‘‘depended on liberal consensus 
in America to function” (p. 110). 

The formulators of fallibilism and the logic of 
democracy shared ‘‘unskeptical assumptions 
about liberal democracy” (p. 116), and the method 
of pragmatic realism led “back to the worth of 
existing institutions” (p. 127). Nor did the assault 
on classical democratic theory create displeasure 
with the American political system. Individual vot- 
ers were deficient, but the system of democracy 
was sufficient. Still, it was necessary to revise dem- 
ocratic theory to accord with reality while pre- 
serving democratic liberalism. Attacking the con- 
cept of majoritarianism, realists offered polyarchy 
and pluralism, which raised questions that the 
defenders of these theories dismissed so readily 
and unskeptically that they appeared to base their 
views not on empirical social science but on the 
seldom stated assumption that “the United States 
was both a satisfactory society and blessed by an 
unusually satisfactory political system” (p. 209). 

One may ask, “Given the historical range of 
possibilities, what is wrong with devotion to a 
relatively open system that averts the horrors of 
ideology while allowing for improvement?” Robert 
Booth Fowler would respond to this question with 
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one of his own: “Were they [political intellectuals] 
skeptical enough or were they too often misled by 
their conviction that they were skeptical into an 
unskeptical conservatism at home and an unskep- 
tical (and eventually disastrous) anti-Communism 
abroad?” (p. 4). This, in essence, was Hartz’s 
question. While overlooking skepticism in Ameri- 
can political thought about absolute justifications 
of political values, about radical utopias, and 
about optimistic estimates of human nature, Hartz 
pointed to the absence, with its soporific effects, of 
skepticism about America or about American lib- 
eralism: “Hartz saw what the age did not see” (p. 
286). 

Fowler’s tribute to Hartz pleases this reviewer, 
whose Consensus, Conflict, and American Historians 
(1975) sees the grip of “Locke”? on masses and 
thinkers alike and boils down to a variant of 
Hartz’s fragmentation theory: the Lockean ideol- 
ogy of the Whiggish early colonists was espoused 
by different, later-arriving groups, but conflict 
arose when the newcomers, and the freedmen, 
found it necessary to insist, to each other as well as 
to the descendants of the early settlers, that they 
too benefited from the prevailing ideology. Even 
historians who are not admirers of Hartz will ap- 
preciate political scientist Fowler’s book—espe- 
cially for its treatment of historians, who, he 
shows, were believers rather than the hypocrites of 
Marian J. Morton’s Terrors of Ideological Politics 
(1972)—and his historical sense of “an era between 
two agendas” (p. 50), the New Deal and the Great 


Society. This is high praise since interdisciplinary 


studies usually involve one-way traffic—that is, we 

historians pay far more attention to the practition- 

ers of other disciplines than they pay to us. 
BERNARD STERNSHER 
Bowling Green State University 


BURTON 1. KAUFMAN. The Oil Cartel Case: A Docu- 
mentary Study of Antitrust Activity in the Cold War Era, 
(Contributions in American History, number 72.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. 217. 


$15.95. ; 


This well-researched, carefully written monograph 
is a useful expansion, with supporting documents, 
of Kaufman’s earlier article on “Mideast Multi- 
national Oil, U.S. Foreign Policy, and Antitrust: 
the 1950's” (Journal of American History, [March 
1977]). The additional material places the cartel 
case in its full context, and the heretofore unpub- 
lished government documents make interesting 
reading by themselves. 

The cartel case originated with a controversial 
Federal Trade Commission analysis released in 
1952 under the title The International Petroleum Cartel. 
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The study, and the decade of legal proceedings 
which followed, charged Exxon, Mobil, Gulf, Tex- 
aco, and Standard of California with illegal re- 
straint of trade through collusive agreements and 
joint ventures overseas (notably Aramco, Stanvac, 
and Caltex). When the case was settled in the 
1960s with comparatively mild consent decrees for 
Exxon, Gulf, and Texaco and dismissal of the suits 
against Mobil and Socal, critics assumed that the 
reason was pressure from an inordinately powerful 
oil industry. 

Kaufman is not an apologist for the oil com- 
panies, but his thorough study of Justice Depart- 
ment and related records produces convincing evi- 
dence that oil industry influence was not the 
. determinant. From the very first, the executive 
branch found itself of two minds, Justice wanted 
full criminal prosecution, while State and Defense 
saw the case as undermining the very companies 
through which they wanted to work to secure the 
American position in the Middle East. As a result, 
Truman in 1953 directed that legal action be 
changed from criminal to civil, and Eisenhower’s 
support of the Iranian consortium in 1954 forced 
Justice to drop its opposition to joint production 
and refining. Under these constraints, the best 
Justice could accomplish through legal action was 
dissolution of joint marketing in most of Stanvac 
and part of Caltex. Kaufman acknowledges a mu- 
tuality of corporate and government interests, but 
rejects the view “that foreign oil policy [in this 
case] was largely a response to the private interests 
of oil” (p. 14). Instead, the course taken was due to 
“the corrosive impact of the Cold War” (p. 14) and 
an enlarged concept of national interest” (p. 12). 

As with Kaufman’s previous writings, this book 
is a sound, carefully reasoned’ addition to the 
growing body of literature on corporate-govern- 
ment relationships in the formulation and execu- 
tion of foreign policy. 

IRVINE H. ANDERSON 
University of Cincinnati 


LARRY SABATO. Goodbye to Good-Time Charlie: The 
American Governor Transformed, 1950-1975. Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Lexington Books. 1978. Pp. xvi, 283. 


A general study of American governors between 
1950 and 1975 is a bold venture, as the author notes 
with an air of uneasiness in his preface. Mindful of 
the hazards inherent in comparative analysis, 
Larry Sabato tries to make his monograph more 
manageable by concentrating on the similarities 
rather than the differences that have surfaced in 
the office during the last quarter of a century. This 
approach is intended to subserve his major thesis: 
namely, that the quality of gubernatorial lead- 
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ership has improved dramatically. In the process, 
he concludes that 117 of the 312 who held office 
during the period have been “outstanding.” 

Sabato supports his case by a brief historical 
review of changes in the constitutional status of 
governors, and by extensive contemporary data, 
including interviews with contemporary and 
former incumbents. The first line of argument 
notes the obstacles that long hampered the exer- 
cise of gubernatorial leadership and the recent 
developments that have increased the discretion- 
ary authority of the office. Among the latter, Sa- 
bato places the principal emphasis on constitu- 
tional revision, the more generous flow of federal 
money to states, and the enlargement of tax reve- 
nues at the disposal of governors. His elation over 
the increasing grants from Washington is unquali- 
fied by apprehensions over the constraints that 
have accompanied them. 

The second line of argument involves a com- 
pilation of statistics on every aspect of gubernato- 
rial stewardship that can be quantified. This exer- 
cise is intended not only to identify outstanding 
governors, but to sustain the prophecy that there 
will be no reversion to the mediocre leadership of 
earlier eras. 

While the author sets forth suitable criteria for 
evaluating gubernatorial leadership, he provides 
no yardstick for measuring achievement. The 
omission is understandable in view of the enor- 
mous variables that affect the verdict in individual 
states. Sabato might have partially overcome 
this handicap by grouping states with simi- 
lar political environments, establishing appro- 
priate norms of achievement for,the several cate- 
gories, and reviewing in detail the career of at least 
one governor who met the standard of success in 
each category. Instead the author settles for an 
intriguing hypothesis and tries to document it by 
widely scattered references to the activities of indi- 
vidual governors. His impressionistic treatment 
will stimulate fresh interest in state executives, 
but a more comprehensive study is needed to vali- 
date his claim. 

GEORGE H. MAYER 
University of South Florida, 
Sarasota 


DAVID J. GARROW. Protest at Selma: Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 346. 
$15.00. 


The study of Southern politics and racism by U.S. 
scholars continues to be a growth industry, as 
evidenced by this latest contribution to the litera- 
ture. But the work of David J. Garrow is more than 
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a day-by-day account of how the historic Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 came into being. It is also a 
skillful analysis of the dynamics of protest activity 
and more particularly of the ways in which suc- 
cessful protesters deliberately use the mass media 
to influence uninvolved audiences. 

Rightly putting description before analysis, the 
author begins with five background chapters that 
describe the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference’s dismal failure at Albany, Georgia, in 
1961-62, the “qualified success of the eventful and 
often violent Birmingham campaign” (p. 3), and 
the Selma confrontations of early 1965 that culmi- 
nated in the tragedy of “Bloody Sunday.” The 
adoption and significance of the Voting Rights Act 
are then carefully appraised, after which the au- 
thor proceeds to his main concern: showing how 
King and the SCLC ultimately brought about po- 
litical and social change by deliberately manipu- 
lating the media to dramatize the numerous con- 
frontations with the well-armed posses of Sheriff 
James G. Clark, Jr., of Dallas County. 

Contrary to the assertion on the book’s dust- 
jacket, Garrow’s work does not really make “a 
major new statement on protest politics and the 
civil rights movement.” Rather it confirms and 
extends the theories of such earlier scholars as 
E. E. Schattschneider, Harvey Seifert, and Mi- 
chael Lipsky. But if the book is not particularly 
original, it merits high marks for its excellent in- 
tegration of a wide variety of data into a unified 
explanation of what contributes to the success or 
failure of protest appeals in an open society. 

Other strengths of the book are its encyclopedic 
mastery of the relevant scholarly literature, the 
massive documentation (there are ninety-one 
pages of notes), and the straightforward way in 
which the data are presented and interpreted. The 
principal weaknesses of the book are a rather 
bland style, the excessive detail in certain sections, 
and the failure to demonstrate conclusively that 
King and the SCLC deliberately and system- 
atically manipulated the media during the Selma 
crisis. The author, moreover, is confronted with 
the inevitable’ methodological problems that arise 
when one attempts to generalize, as he does in the 
last chapter, from what is essentially a limited case 
study. 

But these weaknesses are relatively minor when 
compared to the outstanding overall quality of the 
work. The strengths of the work are, in fact, so 
considerable that the book could well serve as a 
model of scholarly insight and research design im- 
plementation. 

FRANCIS M. WILHOIT 
Drake University 


FRED HALSTEAD. Out Now! A Participant’s Account of 
the American Movement against the Vietnam War. New 


s 
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York: Monad Press, for the Anchor Foundation. 
1978. Pp. 759. Cloth $30.00, paper $8.95. 


Reading Out Now! is to relive the divisive and 
charged atmosphere of the sixties and early seven- 
ties. Fred Halstead, Socialist Workers Party presi- 
dential candidate in 1968, offers neither the 
scholar’s perspective nor extensive documentation 
and bibliography. Rather he presents, as have oth- 
ers before him, a participant’s history of the Viet- 
nam era antiwar movement. The result is an effec- 
tive memoir and assessment of the movement's 
diversity, its internal division over tactics, its nu- 
merous leaders, and its failures and successes. His 
extensive quoting of speeches and correspondence, 
compiled from printed sources or unpublished pa- 
pers and interviews in the author’s files (which 
have been donated to the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin), makes the lengthy book potentially 
more useful to historians who will later write defin- 
itive accounts of the movement against the Viet- 
nam War. 

Halstead examines chiefly the 1965-73 period, 
emphasizing the diversity and slow growth of the 
antiwar movement among students, organized la- 
bor, the civil rights movement, and the military 
itself. He also points out internal leadership differ- 
ences and the ultimate effectiveness of the move- 
ment. By 1973 there had been twelve years of war 
in Vietnam involving the United States, but the 
antiwar forces had produced in half that time an 
“overwhelming sentiment” (p. 702) against Ameri- 


cam involvement. The author is most effective in 


reconstructing the record-setting protest marches 
in the United States and abroad, giving special 
attention to planning, logistics (he was in charge of 
logistics in Washington marches of 1969 and 1971), 
tactics, and leadership differences. Readers are at 
once reminded of the absence of violence and the 
potential for violent clashes such as in 1968 in 
Chicago. Halstead traces the ups and downs of the 
movement coalitions during election times, mili- 
tary escalations, and official peace moves, stressing 
the debates within the movement over independ- 
ent mass protest “in the streets,” which he fa- 
vored, rather than identifying with liberal politics 
and its dovish spokesmen. 

Halstead clearly conveys his pride in the antiwar 
movement, and, writing as witness and actor, he is 
obviously preoccupied with his own key role. He 
contends that the movement was “the greatest 
moral resurgence in the U.S. since the struggle to 
abolish slavery” (p. 713) and believes its affairs 
were conducted “‘in a goldfish bowl,” appropriate 
since it was a “genuine grass-roots” movement 
(pp. 715, 719). Such praise for the antiwar move- 
ment is not excessive; nor is Halstead wrong in 
claiming some credit for himself. His account, 
however, falls short in several ways. He fails to 
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describe adequately the finances of the movement, 
and the impact of peace work upon leacers’ fami- 
lies and occupations is not sufficiently covered. 
Halstead seldom comments on the repressive ac- 
tions taken against the antiwar movement and its 
leaders, stating that this “would take another vol- 
ume” (p. 716). The author appropriately empha- 
sizes the role of the Socialist Workers Party as 
champion of mass mobilization tactics (as opposed 
to confrontation tactics often desired by David 
Dellinger), and he correctly claims more credit for 
himself and other radicals than for dove Demo- 
crats and Republicans. Leadership of the antiwar 
forces and mobilization of thousands of Americans 
behind “Out Now!” was provided by radical pa- 
cifists and others influenced by A. J. Muste (men- 
tor of Halstead and the majority of movement 
leaders) rather than by political leaders working in 
the two-party system. But the author offers a more 
debatable conclusion in urging the possibility that 
“the antiwar movement will prove to have been in 
a number of aspects a rehearsal for the coming 
American socialist revolution” (p. 729). 

ERNEST C. BOLT, JR. 

University of Richmond 
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ANDRE LACHANCE. La justice criminelle du rot au Can- 
ada au XVIII siècle: Tribunaux et officiers. (Les Ca- 
hiers d'Histoire de l Université Laval, number 22.) 
Quebec: Les Presses de Université Laval; distrib- 
uted by International Scholarly Book Services, 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 1978. Pp. xvi, 187. $10.75. 


André Lachance’s last book will be very useful to 
all those interested in the study of New France. It 
deals with an aspect of the past neglected until 
very recently by serious researchers. Criminal jus- 
tice is a new, and very promising, fieid of research 
for sociocultural historians. 

The author has limited his investigation to the 
years 1712 to 1748, roughly the last peaceful period 
of the French régime. In the first part of the book 
he describes the judiciary system at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. There were four royal 
courts in the colony: the Prévété of Québec, the 
Royal Courts of Trois-Riviéres and Montreal, and 
the Superior Council of Quebec, which functioned 
as a court of appeal. Following an examination of 
the role of each of the members of the magistracy, 
Lachance reviews the social composition of the 
group. Royal prisons are then studied in a brief 
chapter. The second part entitled “The Practice of 
Justice” contains two chapters: the first offers a 
detailed account of the inquiry and the trial; the 
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second describes the diverse punishments in use 
at the time. 

The research has been seriously conducted. 
French legislation has been carefully studied, the 
judiciary archives of New France well analysed. 
The writing is clear and usually good. All aspects 
of justice are covered in the analysis and, when 
possible, quantified. The author’s good judgment 
and his taste for concrete details is revealed in his 
choice of facts. The tables and graphs he has pre- 
pared illustrate well the points he makes. Table 
two, for example, gives the socioprofessional ori- 
gins of the fathers of these men, and table three 
shows the matrimonial alliances of the latter. 

On the negative side the author does not clearly 
explain in his introduction the purpose of his work. 
On page four he says: ‘Our goal is to grasp how in 
Canada justice was rendered by lay judges, and 
who these men of justice were.” He proposes a 
study that is at once institutional and social. His 
approach to the institutional dimension of the ju- 
dicial system is both theoretical and practical. 
However his methodology is not clearly defined. 
He makes insufficient use of concrete examples 
and quotations. Our frustration is compounded by 
the dramatic quality of the few texts that are 
quoted—like the one reporting the words of the 
male prisoner being tortured with the “brode- 
quin” (laced boots). The author draws no con- 
clusion from this striking dialogue between a ruf- 
fian and his interrogator (p. 82). Insofar as the 
social study is concerned, one would like to know 
what exactly the author means by social analysis, 
and why instead of a detailed inquiry he gives only 
a short outline. 

His comparisons to the judicial system in Eng- 
land and New England are deceptive. In order to 
convince us that the penal system was “much less 
strict in Canada than in Great Britain and in New 
England,” the author should give more sub- 
stantive evidence (pp. 130-31). Moreover, the com- 
parison with the practice of the English colonies 

„Should have been pushed much further. 

As remarks of a minor nature, I observe that 
because the percentage of those who could sign 
their name among the delinquents is not compared 
with the main body of the population (p. 136, n. 4) 
it is not possible to judge the significance of the 
statistic. I regret the absence in the bibliography of 
Yves Castan’s Honnéteté et relations sociales en Langue- 
doc (1974). But all in all the book is very interesting, 


_and its reading will benefit all those who study 


colonial life in North America. 
JEAN-CLAUDE DUBE 
University of Oltawa 


CRAWFORD KILIAN. Go Do Some Great Thing: The 
Black Pioneers of British Columbia. Vancouver: Doug- 
las and McIntyre. 1978. Pp. 188. $12.95. 
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This book is unscholarly, undocumented, naive, 
and out-of-date, in part because the writer’s back- 
ground consists of authoring children’s books, sci- 
ence fiction stories, and technical reports for the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory. It is out-of-date 
because of James Pilton’s unpublished Master’s 
thesis, “Negro Settlement in B.C., 1858-71” (1951), 
which Crawford Kilian read with great care. The 
swift result was Go Do Some Great Thing, which 
Kilian did not do. 

His introduction is a naive 1960s diary of his 
discovery of British Columbian bigotry (p. 11). 
This happened to Kilian “by chance,” and that is 
how he became interested in the subject (p. r1). 
Yet, having become interested, he found that 
“some writers had distorted the facts” (p. 11), 
though he never names them. Obviously upset 


with historical bias against blacks (p. 12), Kilian - 


capitalized black throughout his book. Ending his 
introduction, he implored a “professional histo- 
rian” to re-examine the subject ‘‘and correct the 
errors of fact and interpretation” (p. 13). 

His book actually contains few errors of fact or 
interpretation because he studied Pilton well. Con- 
cerning the much discussed Archy Lee case, Kilian 
follows Pilton closely (Kilian, p. 12; Pilton, p. 21). 
Concerning the Blessing murder, Pilton writes (p. 
167) “who was impatient to be on his way,” while 
Kilian writes (p. g1) “who was impatient to go 
on.” His bibliography shows he uses some new 
sources, but he and Pilton tell the same story. 

Not surprisingly, Kilian’s thesis (p. 158) is the 
same as’ Pilton’s (p. 1), namely, that blacks were 
tough and resourceful in facing Canadian racism. 
This thesis is argued convincingly in chapters on 
racial discrimination in churches, politics, society, 
schools, theaters, and between Indians and blacks. 
Further, he demonstrates that gold rush regions, 
primarily Cariboo, treated blacks the same as 
whites (p. 95), but he never accounts for this irreg- 
ularity and ignores most race-related frontier his- 
toriography (for example, Rudolph Lapp, 
W. Sherman Savage, and Eugene Berwanger). 
The chronology starts in 1858, when 600 blacks left 
San Francisco for the Vancouver gold fields, and 
ends with the Civil War, when racism intensified 
and half of the blacks left for parts unknown. A 
1907 race riot is tacked on for good measure as is a 
discussion of recent racism in Canada. The book 
has this virtue: it is actually about some blacks, 
which much of black history is not. 

Other than that, perhaps it should not have been 
published; it was already written, and scholars in 
the area know Pilton. Meaningless diversions 
abound on Indian prostitution and geography; so 
do silly statements, such as the one claiming that 
the black exodus from San Francisco to British 
Columbia “would foreshadow that of... the war 
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resisters and deserters of the 1960s” (p. 16). Kilian 
concludes that blacks were “an island of stability” 
(p. 49), “epic figures, enduring hardships and giv- 
ing immense, patient love” (p. 101). Pilton is bet- 
ter. 
GERALD STANLEY 
California State College, 
Bakersfield 


DAVID J. BERCUSON. Fools and Wise Men: The Rise 
and Fall of the One Big Union. Toronto: McGraw- 
Hill Ryerson. 1978. Pp. xvii, 300. $6.95. 


University of Calgary historian David Bercuson 
offers us here his most recent exploration into 
Canadian working class radicalism. His history of 
the One Big Union extends his earlier work on 
Winnipeg workers and on their 1919 general strike. 
It also constitutes an interesting complement to 
another recently published work on western Cana- 
dian radicalism, Ross McCormack’s Reformers, 
Rebels and Revolutionaries (1977). 

Bercuson’s book opens with background chap- 
ters on the composition of the western Canadian 
working class (especially the resource proletarians 
of the lumber, coal, and metal mining industries), 
on the west’s “unique fermentation” of immigrant 
groups, on the domestic social effects of World 
War I, on the nature and growth of the Canadian 
socialist movement, and finally on the worldwide 
syndicalist upsurge of this period. These chapters 
are strongest when most specific about the condi- 
tions faced by western workers; they are weakest 
when trying to place this western regional experi- 
ence in its national, continental, and international 
context. The relatively weak discussion of Austra- 
lian, American, and English syndicalist traditions 
appears to be based on a rather selective reading of 
secondary sources. This important limitation takes 
on great significance since the Canadian west’s 

“unique fermentation” appears rather less singu- 
lar when placed in the context of the world-wide 
workers’ revolt. 

Tke book then chronicles the formation of the 
OBU, its participation in the general strike wave of 
early summer 1919, and its civil war with the 
American Federation of Labor and Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada (TLC) for the hearts 
and dues of loggers, coal and metal miners, and 
urban workers. Bercuson describes extremely well 
the overt cooperation of Canadian and American 
capitalists, the Canadian state, and the TLC and 
AFL in smashing the OBU. 

In an intriguing, reverse organizing thrust, the 
OBU invaded the U.S. and enjoyed some success 
not only in the far west but also among Chicago 
railroad shop workers and among Lawrence textile 


’ 
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workers. These American successes and similar 
efforts in central Canada raise additional ques- 
tions about the “unique fermentation” thesis and 
especially about the role of urban skilled workers 
in the syndicalist upsurge. Surely there is consid- 
erable significance in the role machinists played 
both as OBU leaders and as the skilled group most 
receptive to OBU ideology: A close examination of 


‘the machinists’ work-world might have led to a 


rather different interpretation of the OBU experi- 
ence. Here David Montgomery’s work on “the 
new unionism” in America raises important ques- 
tions not considered by Bercuson. The western 
exceptionalism argument also encounters diffi- 
culties with the OBU’s mid-1920s organizing drive 


‘in the Nova Scotia coal fields. Here OBU western 


organizers met coal miners whose radicalism, al- 
though.not a product of any western fermentation, 
ran equally deep. 

In accounting for the OBU’s ultimate failure, 
the author’s zealous dislike of the Socialist Party of 
Canada provides him at times with a scapegoat 
and thus a too simple analysis of the movement’s 
demise. Moreover, his general impatience with the 
left-wing debates of the period leads him some- 
times to dismiss them without adequately assess- 
ing their significance. Nevertheless, he does cap- 
ture well the irony in the OBU’s decline until it 
represented only a rump of Winnipeg workers 
loyal to the heritage of the general strike and to the 
personal leadership of Bob Russell. 

Bercuson’s book, the first monograph on the 
OBU will stimulate new debate on the nature of 
the postwar Canadian workers’ revolt. It should 
also interest labor historians in the U.S., England, 
and Australia for the comparative perspective it 
will suggest to them. A well-written, professional 
account of some elements of the OBU experience, 
the book nevertheless reminded this reviewer of 
William Preston’s rhetorical question of Melvyn 
Dubofsky’s We Shall Be All: A Histcry of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World (1969), namely “‘shall this 
be all?” Bercuson details the major incidents of the 
workers’ revolt but fails to evoke their passion and 
potentiality. W. A. Pritchard’s fools and wise men 
deserve better. 

GREGORY $. KEALEY 
Dathousie University 


PAUL RUTHERFORD. The Making of the Canadian Me- 
dia. (McGraw-Hill Ryerson Series in Canadian 
Sociology.) Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson. 1978. 
Pp. xi, 141. Paper $5.95. 


While there are many books and articles dealing 
with various aspects of the history of communica- 
tions, very few of these can be considered signifi- 
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cant contributions to our understanding of the 
actual function of communication systems in the 
process of historical change in societies. In recent 
years there has been a mild revival of interest in 
the history of mass communication, but we are still 
woefully lacking in major works in this field. Paul 
Rutherford, a social historian at the University of 
Toronto, has made a modest, but interesting, con- 
tribution to this field with this slim volume on the 
growth of the communications media in Canada. 
Rutherford is careful to note that he is not to be 
considered a “communications determinist.” He 
clearly states that he ‘does not mean to sug- 
gest... that the media have been any more cen- 
tral to the course of Canadian development than 
the business community, political parties, the 
churches, the family or, for that matter, the men’s 
clubs.” What he does provide, nevertheless, is an 
excellent, somewhat opinionated survey of the his- 
torical development of the mass media as an in- 
tegral aspect of the evolution of Canadian society. 
A book of this nature runs several risks. It could 
be too ambitious and try to interweave the history 
of the various communications media, with the 
result that the overall assessment becomes con- 
voluted and inaccessible. On the other hand, it 
could be overly simplistic, concentrating merely on 


_ the basic narrative history, while ignoring the so- 


cial and cultural impulses that underlay the 
growth of the various mass media. Happily Ruth- 
erford’s book walks the line between these two 
extremes; it is a short, clearly-written, accessible 
work that offers the non-specialist a guide to the 
history of the Canadian mass media in a socio- 
cultural context. f 

The book is divided into three large chapters or 
sections; “The Rise of the Newspaper,” “The 
Golden Age of the Press,” and “The Triumph of 
the Multimedia.” Each section pulls together di- 
verse narrative threads, but Rutherford’s back- 
ground as a social historian is evident here, and he 
is thus able to relate media developments to the 
relevant historical facts. This allows the reader to 
understand how the various media of communica- 
tion developed in response to social and cultural 
tensions. 

One positive aspect of the book is that Ruther- 
ford has taken the trouble to read the sociology of 
mass communications, and therefore he avoids the 
wide-eyed claims for “media impact” made by so 
many historians. He has also taken the time to 
examine in their original form most of the histori- 
cal press he discusses, and this makes his account 
much more lively and pertinent. 

Finally, much of the strength of this short vol- 
ume lies in the author’s method of examining the 
various media in their correct socio-cultural con- 
text. He is not highly critical of the media and 
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their content, but instead he views each in the light 
of their public function. All in all, this is a very 
useful introduction to the history of the Canadian 
mass media and could serve a variety of useful 
purposes for historians and media specialists. 
GARTH JOWETT 
University of Windsor 
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CHRISTIAN DUVERGER. L'esprit du jeu chez les Aztéques. 
(Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 
Centre de Recherches Historiques. Civilisations et 
Sociétés, number 59.) Paris: Mouton. 1978. Pp. 
298. 130 fr. 


The title of this intriguing and provocative but 
sometimes exasperating book does not adequately 
convey its large scope and subject matter. It is not 
primarily a study of the forms that play (the word 
jeu, combining the meanings of “play” and 
“game,” poses a problem of translation) assumed 
in Aztec society. Its more ambitious aim is to 
reveal the Aztec mentality as reflected in the Aztec 
attitude toward play and the role of play in Aztec 
life. Written under the direction of Jacques Sous- 
telle, this thesis shows the influence of his well- 
known ideas on the character and evolution of 
Aztec society. 

Christian Duverger’s thesis may be briefly sum- 
marized. Play could have had little place in Aztec 
life during the long march over the northern plains 
in search of a promised land or during the difficult 
struggle for survival after the Aztecs arrived in the 
Valley of Mexico. In time, Aztec military and po- 
litical success, and the growth of population and 
‘division of labor, released the resources and leisure 
time needed for recreational activity, especially on 
the part of the nobility. The tribal leadership, 
however, regarded play with suspicion as a sub- 
versive activity that wasted vital forces and thereby 
contributed to the process of “natural entropy” 
that must some day end in the destruction of the 
universe. But the astute Aztec leaders, experts in 
social control, did not ban play outright; they were 
content to restrict its influence by denouncing its 
most antisocial forms, such as gambling, and by 
integrating a wide range of recreational activities 
with the ritual of human sacrifice, regarded as a 
liberation of energies that could reverse or at least 
stabilize the process of entropy. 

By the opening of the sixteenth century, the 
cessation of large-scale war and the growing 
wealth and luxury of the ruling classes had made 
Aztec life less austere, more “civilized,” and this 
contributed to an upsurge of secular play. Side by 
side with the sacred ball game (élachil:), which 
always ended with the sacrifice of the captain of 
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the losing team, there now existed a secular ball 
game of the same name; another entertainment, 
derived from a rite of divination, was the game of 
patolli (resembling parchesi or backgammon). Du- 
verger claims, however, that these Aztec games 
lacked an essential element of their Western coun- 
terparts: competition could not exist in a ‘society 
governed by a sacred almanac that determined 
men’s fates; consequently there could not exist 
teams or clubs that competed with each other. The 
same determinism excluded true betting; and Du- 
verger suggests that betting must have been pri- 
marily an activity of the nobles because, knowing 
that they had been born on lucky days, they could 
gamble without fear of ruin. ‘ 
But the Historia de las Indias de Nueva España of 
Fray Diego Duran, to whom we owe the most 
detailed description of Aztec games, obtained from 
surviving Aztec elders, offers a very different pic- 
ture. Durán asserts that all major cities and towns 
had ball courts and teams. Outstanding players 
were honored with special dignities and insignia. 
Durán does not support Duverger’s thesis that 
gambling was a peculiarly aristocratic practice 
and had a semiclandestine character when in- 
dulged in by commoners. Durán’s description of 
patolli, “their most common game,” has a dis- 
tinctly plebeian flavor: “When this game was 
played, such a crowd of onlookers and gamblers 
came that they were pressed against each other 
around the mat, some waiting to play and others 
to bet.” Durán adds that players, when casting 
their dice, called on Macuilxochitl, the god of the 
game, to bring them luck—an act that does not 
suggest an absolute belief in predestination. 
Duverger’s discussion of these issues illustrates 
his general tendency to force facts into a rigid 
theoretical frame and to make highly speculative 
assertions. Is it not a Jungian extravagance to 
suggest that the Aztec taste for hallucinogens was 
an “ancestral atavism” brought from their sup- 
posed place of origin in eastern Siberia near the 
Bering Strait? Is it not misleading to ascribe to the 
Aztecs a belief in “natural entropy” (that is, a 
running down of the universe) when the Aztec 
myth of the four or five suns or ages clearly as- 
sumes a sudden catastrophic destruction of the 
world? Such dubious statements weaken a book 
that otherwise is valuable for its large factual con- 
tent and important theoretical insights. 
BENJAMIN KEEN 
Northern Illinois University 


TIMOTHY E. ANNA. The Fall of the Royal Government in 
Mexico City. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
1978. Pp. xix, 289. $15.00. 


Revisionist writing that is cogent and carefully 
reasoned, neither polemical in tone nor ideological 
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in motivation, should be given respectful attention 
and thought. Timothy E. Anna’s book falls into 
this category and therefore merits careful consid- 
eration. In analyzing the Mexican movement for 
independence, Anna offers a significant modifica- 
tion of the heretofore generally accepted counter- 
revolution theory that falls just short of rejecting it 
altogether. And he does so persuasively. Suggest- 
ing that the final achievement of independence was 
neither revolution nor counterrevolution, he ar- 
gues that it was “a massive compromise of such 
proportions that it satisfied no one beyond the 
immediate moment” (p. xiii). This compromise 
briefly reconciled “the objectives of the long-time 
rebels with the more limited aims of the elite” (p. 
xiii). 

Anna argues that until now the historical focus 
has been on the rebels and the rural areas and that 
the neglect of Mexico City has constituted a seri- 
ous omission. The nature of society in the viceregal 
capital was critical to the course of the independ- 
ence movement and therefore it must De analyzed 
with reference to the sequence of even-s from 1808 
to 1821. 

Anna builds his case slowly and carefully, mar- 
shaling both socioeconomic and political argu- 
ments. He analyzes the society of Mexico City on 
the eve of the outbreak in terms of class, based 
essentially on economic status. He discerns four 
classes—royal administrative and foreign elite, do- 
mestic elite or plutocrats, petty bourgeoisie, and 
poor—and effectively describes their life-styles 
with reference to how these determined shifts in 
political allegiance throughout the long struggle. 

He also explores the distinction between author- 
ity and power, which he regards as critical to a 
valid explanation of the shift in sentiment among 
the power elite in Mexico City whose support was 
essential to the achievement of independence. A 
corollary of this factor was the concept of auton- 
omy rather than total separation from Spain. 

In tracing the course of the movement, Anna 
finds Iturrigaray to have been not so much villain- 
ous as confused. He argues that Venegas and Call- 
eja, in resorting to force that finally became un- 
warranted, maintained royal power but destroyed 
royal authority. Apodaca sought conciliation and 
the restoration of that authority, but his intentions 
were frustrated by the ill-considered actions of 
Ferdinand VII. 

Although Anna builds on other revisionist 
works, especially those of Doris Ladd and David 
Brading, his own contribution is notable. The sub- 
tlety and abstract nature of his analysis make it 
somewhat difficult to encapsulate, but his provoca- 
tive and significant study should be carefully pon- 
dered by all interested scholars. 

BERNARD E. BOBB 
Washington State University 
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MICHAEL P. COSTELOE. Church and State in Independent 
Mexico: A Study of the Patronage Debate, 1821-1857. 
(Studies in History.) London: Royal Historical 
Society; distributed by Swift Printers, London. 
1978. Pp. x, 207. $17.00. 


Michael P. Costeloe, highly regarded for his stud- 
ies of nineteenth-century Mexico, adds to his repu- 
tation with this solidly researched, detailed history 
of ecclesiastical patronage in Mexico from Inde- 
pendence to the reform. Costeloe’s objectives, 
which he has achieved, are to present an accurate 
account of the course of the patronage controversy 
from 1821 to 1857; to present an evenly balanced 
examination of the ideas of the clergy and the 
reformers; to identify the patronal powers and sug- 
gest why patronage aroused so much conflict; and 
to place the struggle between Church and state 
within the context of Mexico’s changing society. 

The outlines of the patronage issue, the conflict 
and its consequences, are familiar enough, but this 
is the first occasion that the important question 
has been the central theme of an objective and 
nonpartisan study. Costeloe carefully explains the 
origin and evolution of the regalist and canonist 
views of patronage, differences among adherents of 
each position, and the dilemmas facing both 
groups that led to inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions in their positions. The author believes 
that the question of ecclesiastical patronage was at 
the heart of the broader struggle between liberal 
reformers and conservative supporters of the 
Church and that an understanding of the patron- 
age issue is essential to an understanding of the 
actions of the clergy and the reformers. Costeloe 
does, however, keep ‘the issue in focus, within the 
context of other matters of importance in Mexican 
affairs. 

The author explains developments regarding pa- 
tronage on the national level, and he relates them 
to controversies in the states where some of the 
most strident voices of reform were heard. He dis- 
cusses papal attitudes toward independence and 
patronage, as well as detailing the sporadic nego- 
tiations between the papacy and successive Mexi- 
can governments toward a concordat, which was 
nearly achieved in 1838. By that time, however, in 
order to meet the needs of the faithful, informal 
agreement had at least been reached with regard 
to appointments to vacant benefices. 

The entire complex issue was finally resolved in 
the liberal 1857 constitution, which embodied the 


' extreme regalist position on patronage. Ulti- 


mately, however, in 1859, separation of Church 
and state was proclaimed, thus settling the long- 
standing controversy in a way few would have 
considered likely or desirable prior to the reform. 

Costeloe treats this subject with his customary 
thoroughness, precision, and clarity, but the com- 
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plexity of the topic makes for some difficult read- 
ing. Costeloe pays scant attention to the patronage 
question after 1851, and he ignores the imperial 
interlude in the 1860s when Maximilian claimed 
all patronage rights formerly exercised by the 
Spanish monarchs. Nonetheless, this is an ex- 
cellent study that merits a place alongside other 
significant monographs on various aspects of Mex- 
ico’s early post-Independence history. 

ROBERT J. KNOWLTON 

University of Wisconsin, 

Stevens Point 


OSCAR J. MARTÍNEZ. Border Boom Town: Ciudad 
Juarez since 1848. Austin: University of Texas 
Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 231. $12.95. 


A major criticism of Border Boom Town: Ciudad 
Juarez since 1848 is that the title is misleading; the 
work does not give a clear history of Juárez itself. 
The text, in fact, jumps continuously from Judrez 
to El Paso and to other frontier areas in a manner 
that is irritating. In the process, Border Boom Town 
omits major themes and events in the development 
of the Juarez-E] Paso area such as the “Salt War” 
of the 1870s, the incessant border conflicts of the 
nineteenth century, and the development of ruling 
elites in the region. The impact of events in the 
Mexican interior on the development of Judrez is 
also ignored. 

A strong point of the work is its original research 
on topics generally ignored by traditional histo- 
rians. Oscar Martinez discusses, for example, the 
struggle of Judrez to achieve economic independ- 
ence from the United States through programs 
such as the Zona Libre (Free Zone) along the bor- 
der during the nineteenth century. Through this 
policy federal authorities exempted border mer- 
chants from high import duties, giving them an 
economic advantage over their U.S. counterparts. 
The program infuriated U.S. merchants who 
urged their federal representatives to pressure the 
Mexican government to end the Zona Libre. The 
demise of the Free Zone in the early 1900s set a 
pattern for U.S.-Mexican relations that amounted 
to economic vassalage of la frontera to the United 
States, with border towns such as Judrez reduced 
to “catering to U.S. lawlessness” —evasion of Pro- 
hibition, gambling, cheap liquor, and prostitution. 

Border Boom Town contributes to the growing 
body of research on the repatriation of an esti- 
mated half million Mexicanos during the Great 
Depression. Martinez shows the reader how the 
program affected Judrez-E] Paso, which was the 
most popular way-station for returning Mexicans, 
and he does a good job of describing the sufferings 
of the destitute families involved. 
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A thorough knowledge of the history of Mexican 
migration is essential to advancing an intelligent 
policy. The simplistic solutions advanced by the 
U.S. press and politicians are exposed by 
Martinez’s narrative of the Bracero, the Green Card 
Commuter, and Border Industrialization pro- 
grams. The latter programs magnetized the fron- 
tera, swelling the populations of the border munici- 
palities and making them more dependent on the 
United States. 

The author describes the current economic de- 
pendence of Juárez on El Paso as well as the 
struggle of Juarez merchants to reverse the cash 
flow out of their city. Martinez shows how the 
merchants succeeded in stopping the quaint low- 
cost trolley that connected the two cities. Inter- 
estingly, while the street car appeared to take tour- 
ists into Juarez, in reality, it transported Mexican 
shoppers into El Paso, draining Juárez of needed 
capital. Further, the Mexican government resur- 
rected a modified version of the Free Zone in an 
attempt to reverse the trade flow. It cut the duties 
on popular U.S. products, Articulos de Gancho (arti- 
cles of enticement) in order that Juárez merchants 
could compete. The most effective measure, how- 
ever, has been the devaluation of the Mexican peso, 
which has reversed the cash flow between the 
towns but has also made Mexican labor even 
cheaper for industrialists. 

Border Boom Town is a readable, scholarly work 


‘which is recommended to scholars of the region. In 


spite of major faws—the work is too broad and too 
thin in parts—it does treat important issues and 
events. 
RODOLFO ACURA 
California State University, 
Northridge 


JOHN M. HART. Anarchism and the Mexican Working 
Class, 1860-1931. Austin: University of Texas Press. 
1978. Pp. x, 249. $14.95. 


If one can believe John M. Hart, anarchism, or, as 
he says, the libertarian socialist movement, left a 
marked imprint on the history of the Mexican 
working classes from the middle of the nineteenth 
century through the 1920s. Not only does he argue 
for its influence among the emerging urban work- 
ing class, but also for its impact on the agrarian 
movements of the era and later even on the Zapa- 
tistas in Morelos. He traces its roots to Mexico’s 
own “unique developmental process” (p. 3) and to 
European influences, among them the writings of 
Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Michael Bakunin, and 
Peter Kropotkin. But, as Hart defines it, anarchist 
thought becomes an umbrella big enough to shel- 
ter nearly every unorthodox scheme, no matter 
how poorly understood by Mexican workers. Hart 
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clearly is a historian who believes that ideas move 
men, even illiterate and semiliterate werkers and 
dirt farmers. Although recognizing conditions 
unique to Mexico that account for its rise, he never 
satisfactorily explains why anarchism, regardless 
of how he defines it, flourished (if indeed it did) in 
soil so distinctly different from its home base in 
Europe. This, in my opinion, is one of zhe princi- 
pal weaknesses of this small book. 

Hart’s study is, in fact, mistitled for he has not 
written about anarchism and the Mexican work- 
ing class but about a small group of budding ideo- 
logues, some of whom became nabobs while con- 
tributing to Mexican efforts to build an 
independent labor bloc. The thoughts of factory 
workers and dirt farmers, or peasants, as they were 
called, is left to the realm of speculaticn. Despite 
his title, Hart never adequately demonstrates that 
anarchist theory led workers and peasants to con- 
front Mexico’s rulers and employers. At best anar- 
chism was the gospel of a small minority of labor 
spokesmen. Gut issues—demands for better pay, 
shorter hours, and decent working conditions— 
probably better explain why workers and peasants 
rebelled aganist their masters. 

The strength of Hart’s study lies in the section 
dealing with the era from 1861 to about 1916. Here, 
in careful detail, he charts the course of the labor 
leaders influenced by exotic ideas imported from 
Europe, usually by way of Spanish ideologues who 
arrived in Mexico at the turn of the century. The 
pinnacle of his story comes with the founding of 
the Casa del Obrero Mundial in 1912 and its sub 
sequent efforts to unite workingmen into a na- 
tional labor movement. History, Hart acknowl- 
edges, records the failure of the Casa’s efforts, 
which he attributes largely to the hostility of the 
Constitutionalists, Venustiano Carranza, and his 
allies. Yet Alvaro Obregón, labeled prolabor and a 
Constitutionalist by Hart, watched the demise of 
the Casa and of the nascent labor movement with- 
out uttering a protest, a point that Hart ignores. 
Later, both Obregén and his successor, Plutarco 
Elías Calles, showered favors on the CROM of 
Luis Morones while turning their backs on the 
CGT, the refuge of many of the old anarchists. 

Hart’s monograph, essentially a political his- 
tory, nevertheless calls attention to the importance 
of ideas and theories in the early Mexican labor 
movement. As he implies, Mexican labor thought 
did not develop in a vacuum but in conjunction 
with the currents of the age. Anarchism, and its 
companion in thought, socialist doctrines, failed 
because they were out of step with Mexican eco- 
nomic and political reality. 

; RAMÓN EDUARDO RUIZ 
University af California, 
San Diego 
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JESSIE PETERSON and THELMA COX KNOLES, editors. 
Pancho Villa: Intimate Recollections by People Who 
Knew Him. New York: Hastings House. 1977. Pp. 
xvi, 279. $12.95. 


There are two very different aspects to the person- 
ality and activities of Francisco “Pancho” Villa. 
The first includes his life as a bandit and cattle 
rustler before 1910 and his activities as a guerrilla 
fighter after his defeat in 1915 (especially his attack 
on Columbus, New Mexico, in March 1916). The 
second concerns his role as a major political and 
military figure in Mexico between 1913 and 1915, 
when he commanded the largest and best 
equipped army in the country, controlled large 
parts of the Mexican north, and, for a brief time, 
held sway over f the country, 

The first aspe een the subject of far more 
books and articl ¿the second, and we still do 
not know what ges Villa really represented and 
what social changes (such as agrarian reform or 
measures regarding labor) he did or did not imple- 
ment while in power. This book does not deal with 
the second aspect of Villa’s activities at all and 
does so only to a limited degree in respect to the 
first. With very few exceptions, such as Villa’s 
wife, Soledad Seafiez, the thirty-one “intimate” 
recollections are by Americans or Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. There is, on the whole, far more hearsay 
than actual recollection in the book. Some wit- 
nesses, such as Cleofas Calleros, scarcely knew 
Villa, while others, such as Dr. R. H. Ellis, who 
knew him well, barely mention personal recollec- 
tions. 

The statements of these witnesses confirm some 
well-known traits of Villa’s personality: he could 
be extremely generous or cruel; he was kind to 
children but had few compunctions about killing 
prisoners or those he thought had betrayed him; 
he was uneducated but respected education 
greatly. No attempt has been made by the editors, 
Jessie Peterson and Thelma Cox Knoles, to find 
out what social ideas he held or what solutions, if 
any, he advocated for Mexico’s problems. 

In view of the time that has elapsed since the 
events that were viewed by the witnesses, errors 
and lapses of memory could easily occur. The 
editors could have corrected these by follow-up 
questions. Thus, for instance, a witness, Carmen 
Visconti Abel, remembers Villa’s troops com- 
mitting depradations in Chihuahua when she and 
her family were being evacuated from that state in 
December 1g12. At that time, though, Villa was 
escaping from prison in Mexico City to El Paso 
and had no troops under his command. The wit- 
ness either mistook the date or attributed deprada- 
tions committed by other troops to Villa’s men. An 
error such as this (and there are many) could 
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easily have been eliminated by follow-up questions 
by Peterson and Knoles. 

The book is of very limited value as a source for 
understanding Pancho Villa and what he stood 
for. But in a quite different way and on another 
level from what the jacket of the book and the 
introduction claim, it does constitute a valuable 
source. It very clearly shows the attitudes of Amer- 
icans living in northern Mexico and in the border 
area toward the Mexican Revolution and toward 
Pancho Villa in particular. 

For many Americans, such as Susan Knotts, 
whose husband Villa held for ransom, the Mexi- 
can leader was ‘‘a brutal, vicious monster.” For a 
great many other Americans, he was one of the 
great Mexican revolutionaries. They see him as 
the one man who provided swith protection 
and who honestly wanted rove the lot of 
Mexico’s poor. They condg ‘Woodrow Wil- 
son’s decision to recognize iano Carranza 
as the head of the Mexican government and, above 
all, the permission he granted Carranza’s troops to 
cross U.S. territory in order to defeat Villa’s forces 
at Agua Prieta. A surprising number of witnesses 
refused to believe that Villa participated, or was 
even involved, in the attack on Columbus, New 
Mexico. The book thus helps to elucidate the com, 
plex relationship that developed between Ameri- 
cans living in the border area and Mexican revolu- 
tionaries. 







FRIEDRICH KATZ 
University of Chicago 


HEATHER FOWLER SALAMINI. Agrarian Radicalism in 
Veracruz, 1920-38. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press. 1978. Pp. xviii, 239. $15.00. 


Heather Fowler Salamini’s book represents both a 
victory for the regional historiography of twenti- 
eth-century Mexico and a disappointing failure for 
an overall understanding of Mexican politics dur- 
ing the 1920s and 1930s. Her work concentrates on 
the rise and fall of the Veracruz Peasant League 
during the heyday of the political chieftain Gover- 
nor Adalberto Tejeda. Organized by two members 
of the Mexican Communist Party, the League 
later came under the protective wing of Tejeda, 
who used it to build a fully-armed power base from 
which he launched a determined but fruitless drive 
for the Mexican presidency in 1933-34. Tejeda’s 
problem was that his extremism on such issues as 
land reform, religious persecution, and taxation of 
foreign oil companies antagonized and frightened 
the so-called revolutionary leaders in charge of the 
national government, namely Plutarco Elias Calles 
and, after 1934, President Lazaro Cardenas. Calles 
and Cardenas always remained at odds with Te- 
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jeda, and Cardenas used certain powers at his 


. disposal to form the National Confederation of 


Peasants, which virtually absorbed the Veracruz 
League. The League no longer enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Tejeda, who had been politically isolated 
and then sent abroad as an ambassador—mainly 
it seems to get him out of the country and thus out 
of the ruling party’s way. 

Part of the Veracruz peasantry did benefit sub- 
stantially from Tejeda’s programs, but Salamini 
strays from reality when she persistently extols 
Tejeda as a model of true “democracy” while cast- 
ing aspersions (via pejorative language) on Mex- 
ico’s national leadership. Tejeda’s conduct in of- 
fice and his political philosophy did not even 
remotely advance toward democracy, as that term 
is understood in the Western world. His two gover- 
norships (1920-24; 1928-32) were characterized by 
atrocities against Catholics and their clergy that 
remind one of Emperor Nero rather than any of 
the numerous true democrats then active in Mexi- 
can politics (mainly old liberals alienated by the 
statism and demagoguery of the official party). 
Tejeda, moreover, stood as close ideologically to 
Stalinist Communism as any Mexican could with- 
out actually joining the Mexican Communist 
Party. The former governor maintained his pre- 
dilection for Communism while serving as am- 
bassador to France and later to Republican Spain; 
his unpublished 1939 report on the Spanish Civil 
War amounts to an almost verbatim repetition of 
the Stalinist “line” on Spain. 

While the author correctly states that Tejeda’s 
radical agrarianism would have brought about a 
genuine social revolution in Mexico (as opposed to 
the pseudorevolution of Calles and Cardenas), her 
claim that his program, enacted in Veracruz and 
offered to the nation as a whole during Tejeda’s 
quixotic run for the presidency, would have re- 
sulted in a new, “humanistic?” Mexican democ- 
racy is pathetically naive. Like Calles, Tejeda’s 
face had “boss” stamped all over it. If Salamini 
had been able to jettison her obvious sympathy for 
the man and his policies, she might have found the 
real Tejeda and have written a more enlightening 
book. 

T. G. POWELL 
State University College, 
Buffalo 


SILVIO ZAVALA. Origenes de la colonización en el Rio de 
la Plata. Mexico City: Editorial de El Colegio Na- 
cional. 1977. Pp. ix, 708. 


It is unfortunate that this book appeared in a 
limited edition of only 1,000 copies. The contents of 
the volume and Silvio Zavala’s deserved reputation 
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as one of the deans of Latin American history 
merit a much wider audience. The author uses the 
word origenes broadly, encompassing not only the 
entire sixteenth century but a quarter of the seven- 
teenth century as well. This is as it should be, for 
most assuredly the “Conquest” of the Rio de la 
Plata was an ongoing affair of many generations of 
effort. 

The text is divided into three basic sections: 
“The Expeditions of Conquest,” “Treatment of 
the Indians by the Settlers,” and “European Colo- 
nization.” Although one could perhaps wish for 
more depth concerning the regional Indian cul- 
tures, the author argues the idea that “a commu- 
nity with historical roots is something more than a 
hodgepodge of settlers or a web of economic activi- 
ties ... it is also a spirit . . . How did the first 
settlers of Asunción experience the life of that 
town? What image did they have of their function 
and destiny?” (p. 529). 

For Zavala, these are not rhetorical questions, 
and he does an incisive job of introducing the 
human element throughout this work. Also to be 
lauded is his proper interpretation (both geo- 
graphical and historical) of the region of the Rio 
de Ja Plata. He avoids the common trap of focusing 
almost exclusively on Buenos Aires-and the Argen- 
tinian northwest, and instead deals at length with 
every segment of the subcontinent. Most pleasing 
in this context is the author’s treatment of Para- 
guay, so often ignored in volumes of this nature. 
Paraguay was settled earlier, had a greater popu- 
lation base, and a larger proportion of sedentary 
Indian labor (Guarani) than any other part of the 
Rio de la Plata. 

The primary research for this volume was car- 
ried out more than three decades ago, principally 
in the Archivo General de la Nación (Buenos Aires) 
and the Archive Nacional (Asunción), but the bibli- 
ography and notes indicate that the author has 
consulted virtually every collection of printed pri- 
mary sources relevant to the subject. One could 
cite a weakness, however, in the author’s slighting 
of monographs and articles published in the last 
five years; some of these could have been useful. 

The utility of this volume is greatly enhanced by 
exceedingly detailed indexes of people (various 
spellings of names laboriously cross-indexed), 
places, and things. The seventy-two pages that the 
author allotted for his indexes make this work a 
true obra de consulta. 

JOHN HOYT WILLIAMS 
Indiana State University 


ROBERT M. LEVINE. Pernambuco in the Brazilian Federa- 
tion, 1889-1937. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xxii, 236. $17.50. 
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Several words about the overall project to which 
this book belongs are indispensable. In the late 
1960s Joseph L. Love, Robert M. Levine, and John 
D. Wirth began work on parallel regional studies 
of Brazil between the late empire and World War 
IJ. They chose states exemplary of subnational 
units in developing countries—in this case the dy- 
namic São Paulo (coffee and industry), the deca- 
dent Pernambuco (sugar and cotton), and the 
heartland Minas Gerais (mining and agropastoral 
activities). In the period chosen states gained far 
more autonomy than at any other time, but they 
also witnessed wide fluctuations in their fortunes 
and gradual integration under a stronger central 
state after World War I. The researchers used 
common definitions of regionalist phenomena and 
sophisticated tools to facilitate comparison. 

Levine’s volume, the second to appear, main- 
tains the high standards set by Wirth’s, published 
in 1977. Pernambuco is located just beneath the 
“hump” of Brazil and is one of the oldest regions 
of continuous plantation agriculture in the world, 
having produced sugar since the 1530s. Its charac- 
ter even today is influenced by social and economic 
arrangements forged in the sixteenth century: con- 
centrated land tenure, slavery, plantocracy, and 
dependence on exports. From the eighteenth cen- 
tury on, it became a backwater left by the south- 
ward tide of people, enterprise, and progress. Le- 
vine says that the most enduring quality of 
pernambucanos is their tenacity, but that the tradi- 
tions to which they have clung are anachronistic. 
As they entered the twentieth century some colo- 
nial institutions withered and disappeared, but the 
economic and political decadence persisted. Per- 
nambuco remained immune to most of the proc- 
esses of modernization; emancipation of the slaves, 
industrialization of sugar refining, better commu- 
nications, and railroads and motorized transporta- 
tion brought neither crisis nor prosperity to the 
region. No wonder, then, that the narrative has a 
tone of unrelieved pessimism. 

The book has no heroes, but neither has it vil- 
lains. Levine describes Pernambuco’s history as 
“history malgré soi”—largely the result of external 
events and pressures. Yet even outsiders are not 
fully to blame. Although he speaks of the state as a 
satellite of the federal government and notes pene- 
tration by foreign investers, Levine does not explic- 
itly endorse a “dependency” analysis of Per- 
nambuco. Likewise he dismisses as minor the 
state’s control over its own smaller neighbors. 
Probably because of his unwillingness to provide a 
simple explanation for the state’s backwardness, 
Levine’s conclusion lacks punch. He implies that 
even in the 1970s things remain largely unchanged. 

A reviewer is obliged to note flaws, though in 
this case they are minor. Although the topical 
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organization is straightforward, the author occa- 
sionally repeats material or strays from his subject. 
At other times he relies on the outline to give 
coherence to the narrative, failing to provide anal- 
ysis at key points, such as the introductions to 
chapters two and six. A glossary might have been 
in order for nonspecialist readers. 

Certainly the scope, innovative methods, and 
results of the regional project are among the most 
exciting developments in recent Latin American 
historiography. Levine’s book will be of great ben- 
efit to Latin Americanists and social scientists in 
general for its solid contributions to Brazilian his- 
tory and to regional studies of the Third World. 

MICHAEL L. CONNIFF 
University of New Mexico 


JOHN HEMMING. Red Gold: The Conquest of the Brazil- 
ian Indians. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1978. Pp. xvii, 677. $18.50. 


Educated guesses place the Brazilian Indian popu- 
lation in 1500 at 2,431,000 and today at 100,000. 
Intervening centuries have witnessed a massive de- 
mographic, humanitarian, and cultural tragedy. 
Native peoples who inspired Erasmus’s Jn Praise of 
Folly and More’s Utopia, and who provided food for 
thought to Montaigne, have been all but de- 
stroyed. This holocaust has found its chronicler in 
John Hemming who brings to the task impeccable 
credentials as explorer and scholar (The Conquest of 
the Incas [1970]). As a member of the team sent by 
the Aborigines Protection Society to report on the 
status of Brazilian Indians and as contributor to 
the creation of Survival International, Hemming’s 
own allegiances are clear. Red Gold is the first of a 
projected two-volume work intended to heighten 
awareness of the historical precedents for the pres- 
ent plight of the Brazilian Indian. 

Red Gold is the history of the genocide wrought 
on Brazilian Indians, intentionally and uninten- 
tionally, by Europeans. On first contact the In- 
dians’ fascination with new tools paralleled the 
delight of the Portuguese at the innocence, phys- 
ical beauty, and moral qualities of the Indians. But 
initial harmony soon gave way to disillusionment. 
Natives were disenchanted by increasingly brutal 
European behavior and the Portuguese were dis- 
appointed once they realized the limited value of 
Indians as sources of labor. Transition from barter 
to slavery was inevitable, given the irreconcilable 
points of conflict—Portuguese demands for labor 
and Indian satiation with fish-hooks, lengths of 
cloth, and tools. From this point the history is one 
of unceasing conflict. Portuguese offensives, slav- 
ing expeditions, and reprisals were thinly dis- 
guised under the legalistic euphemisms of “just 
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wars,” “ransom expeditions,” and ‘‘descents.” 
From the Negro to the Uruguay and from Bahia to 
Mato Grosso tribes were systematically destroyed. 
Governors led expeditions and Jesuits accom- 
panied flotillas of canoes that “descended” tribes 
purportedly for the salvation of souls but in reality 
for the capture of slaves. Nomadic and headstrong 
Paulistas raided Jesuit villages with impunity and 
openly attacked and slaughtered Indians. Indians 
were drawn into rivalries between the French, Por- 
tuguese, and Dutch; they discovered all too late 
that only disaster ever followed the defeat of their 
erstwhile allies. The Indians also fell victims to 
European diplomacy as when Indian mission vil- 
lages of the Amazon and east of the Uruguay were 
disrupted after the Treaty of Madrid. If not de- 
stroyed by forced labor or war, tribes were deci- 
mated and even annihilated by measles, smallpox, 
and the common cold. 

Genocide was accompanied by ethnocide. The 
superficial simplicity of Indian villages was decep- 
tive. Complex rules governed behavior, labor, kin- 
ship, courting practices, and marriage. Mythol- 
ogy, religion, artistic expression, and, in some 
regions, trade were highly developed. All these 
practices were undermined and eventually de- 
stroyed by the Portuguese. Even the Jesuits, whose 
aldeias represented the most enduring attempt at 
coexistence, failed to appreciate the complexity of 
Indian culture. Tribes who had been “descended” 
were thrown together with little regard for linguis- 
tic and cultural differences. This system, coupled 
with dawn-to-dusk regimentation, resulted in de- 
tribalization and the creation of an aldeia sub- 
culture. 

Little was done to prevent this destruction of 
human life and tribal culture. The problem of how 
to reconcile settler demands with Indian rights 
remained insoluble. Crown legislation was inco- 
herent and ambiguous. Governors either failed to 
enact legislation or did so halfheartedly. By 1755 
the Indian population was too depleted and too ill- 
prepared to benefit from the Pombaline Law of 
Liberties. 

Hemming is far too good a historian to under- - 
estimate the achievements of the Portuguese in 
their struggle against a hostile environment, Euro- 
pean rivals, and the indigenous population. The 
Jesuits earn his respect because of the determina- 
tion, self-discipline, and bravery that enabled 
them to forge a chain of missions from the Bolivian 
altiplano to the Atlantic. Even the Paulistas— 
scourge of Jesuit and Indian alike—command ad- 
miration for their epic deeds and travels. Yet one 
aspect of European-Indian contact—the manipu- 
lation and exploitation of Europeans by Indians— 
emerges only obliquely from this account. Indians 
played off European rivalries to further their own. 
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ends against traditional enemies and they proved 
inconstant allies to Europeans, changing sides de- 
pending on the fortunes of battle or once tribal 
ends had been achieved. The missionaries’ dis- 
illusionment, although born in part of their own 
exaggerated anticipation of Indian pliability, re- 
sulted no less from their realization that they had 
been manipulated by Indians in search of material 
gain. f 

In the absence of a satisfactory history of the 
colony in English, the author has not presumed 
any knowledge of Portuguese America by his read- 
ers. This has forced him to supply background 
material on European activities that sometimes 
intrudes upon the major theme. It should be em- 
phasized that Red Gold is not ‘‘the vision of the 
vanquished” or a history of the conquest as wit- 
nessed and recorded by Indians. Despite heavy use 
of contemporaneous accounts, some of which are 
sympathetic to the Indian position, this is the his- 
tory as told by Europeans for a European au- 
dience. Hemming has also faced a proklem with 
his sources, which are incomplete for some periods 
and regions. Events for which there is extensive 
documentation are described in great detail, but 
no less important events (for example, the dis- 
placement of Indians in the northeast to provide 
grazing) receive only general treatment. The same 
is true for particular tribes. Hemming has had to 
rely largely on accounts by non-Portuguese writers 
for, with few exceptions, the Portuguese showed 
little interest in ethnography. As a result of these 
problems, the narrative has an uneven quality. 
Hemming uses extensive quotations from his 
sources and, although the excerpts are sometimes 
illuminating, their use occasionally disrupts the 
narrative and leaves the impression of an anthol- 
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ogy. Finally, a problem arises from the theme it- 
self; catastrophe thrills initially but pails rapidly. 
In part Hemming has offset monotony by his at- 
tention to individuals whose exploits capture the 
imagination. 

Red Gold is a book that no one can afford to 
ignore. For the student of comparative colonial- 
ism, culture contact, or Brazilian history it is both 
a succinct account of the conquest of the Brazilian 
Indians and an invaluable reference work. Bring- 
ing firsthand experience to his subject, Hemming 
has succeeded brilliantly in describing clearly and 
coherently the complexities of classification and 
mythology. The story is compelling as a narrative 
of human endeavor and personal courage by In- 
dian and Portuguese alike, each convinced of his 
own superiority in the fight to preserve religious 
beliefs and traditional values and to defend land 
and family. But Red Gold is more than merely a 
“good read.” Alcohol and miscegenation continue 
to be instruments of domination, and the Indians 
of Brazil are not alone in failing to play a role in 
the new societies created on their traditional 
homelands. The passage of time only makes more 
acute the need to answer the moral question of 
whether tribal peoples should be integrated or per- 
mitted to remain isolated from so-called civ- 
ilization. Hemming’s sensitive work may create an 
awareness, permitting other native peoples to be 
spared the fate of the Brazilian Indian. Ringing in 
our ears across time and space is the heart-chilling 
reply made to the German Jesuit Jodo Felipe Be- 
tendorf by the Taconyape, “We want none of your 
‘mercy’!” 


A. J. R. RUSSELL-WOOD 
Johns Hopkins University 
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A communication will be considered only if it relates to an 
article or review published in this journal; publication of 
such a communication or of any part of it is solely at the 
editors’ discretion. Limitations of space require that a 
communication concerning a review be no longer than the 
review to which it refers and in.no case longer than five 
hundred words. Communications concerning articles or re- 
view articles may be no more than one thousand words, and 
the editors reserve the right to impose a lower limit. All 
communications should be submitted in duplicate, typed 
double-spaced with wide margins, and headed, “To the 
Editor.” Comments not intended for publication should be 
included in the covering letter. The schedule of publication 
and the time needed to send a communication to the author 
of the article or review in question for such reply as he may 
care to make preclude the possibility of publication in the 
issue following that in which the original article or review 
appeared. Unless, in the editors’ judgment, some major 
scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders will not be pub- 
lished. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am writing in reference to the interesting essay 
by Roger M. Anders, “The Rosenberg Case 
Revisited: The Greenglass Testimony and the 
Protection of Atomic Secrets” (AHR, 83 [1978]: 
388-400). Anders raised the issue of the guilt or in- 
nocence of the Rosenbergs and linked this ques- 
tion to a determination of the veracity of the testi- 
mony of David Greenglass, implying that, if 
Greenglass’s knowledge of the bomb was correct, 
then he was a credible witness. Indeed, his piece 
concludes on this very note. Unfortunately for his 
argument, which is very persuasive, the case 
against the Rosenbergs did not turn on how much 
Greenglass knew about the design of the atom 
bomb (he could have been its inventor); the only 
question was whether he had acted on the orders 
of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. The Rosenbergs 
denied that this was the case; Ruth and David 
Greenglass asserted that this was true. 

The only courtroom testimony linking the Ro- 


senbergs to Greenglass was provided by Harry 
Gold. “I come from Julius” and the jello box be- 
came the symbols of the great conspiracy. Green- 
glass’s description of the bomb was elicited only to 
prove that he could have passed certain sensitive 
information to somebody else. But was it passed to 
Harry Gold? Did Harry Gold really “come from 
Julius”? Nothing in David Greenglass’s unsub- 
stantiated testimony could prove these latter 
points, and we now know that the FBI went to 
great lengths to “match” the testimony of Gold 
and Greenglass in pretrial interviews and discus- 
sions. Consequently, to demonstrate that Green- 
glass knew about the bomb as prima facie evidence 
of his overall credibility is seriously to distort the 
context and development of the Rosenberg case. 

The article by Anders does, however, raise an- 
other point. Just prior to the execution of the Ro- 


“senbergs, Attorney General Brownell (in arguing 


against executive clemency) told President Eisen- 
hower that the government withheld evidence from 
the trial that would have implicated the Rosen- 
bergs much more deeply. Could he have been re- 
ferring to the AEC files? To give the devil his due, 
perhaps the activity of the AEC helped persuade 
government prosecutors that a strong case should 
be built even if they had only weak evidence at 
their disposal. In any case, it is now clear that the 
Rosenberg case provoked enormous behind-the- 
scenes activity by many government agencies, ac- 
tivity that was barely noticed at the time but that 
shaped the trial and continues to provide sub- 
stantive grounds for questioning the verdict. 
MICHAEL WEISSER 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Roger M. Anders’s essay, “The Rosenberg Case 
Revisited: The Greenglass Testimony and the Pro- 
tection of Atomic Secrets,” contains two in- 
accurate references to our book, Invitation to an 
Inquest (1965; Penguin, 1973). 
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In discussing David Greenglass’s description of 
the Nagasaki bomb, Anders has written that 
“Walter and Miriam Schneir state that Greenglass 
fabricated his testimony with the help of Harry 
Gold. See . . . Schneir and Schneir, Znvitation to an 
Inquest (New York, 1965), 416-17. There is no indi- 
cation of such fabrication in Atomic Energy Com- 
mission documents. An examination of the state- 
ment of Harry Gold before Myles J. Lane and 
James G. Beckerley, March 12,1951, and of Gold’s 
testimony at the Rosenberg trial indicates that 
Gold knew very little about the technology of the 
atomic bomb” (n. 5). With this powerful fusillade, 
Anders has shot down a phantom. Nowhere in our 
book did we suggest that Greenglass’s atomic bomb 
testimony was “fabricated” or produced “‘with the 
help of Harry Gold.” Our position is that Green- 
glass’s very limited technical knowledge of the Los 
Alamos project was consistent with his wartime 
assignment there and. his background as a high 
school-educated machinist; his expertise neither 
proves nor disproves his espionage allegations. 

Elsewhere and somewhat contradictorily, An- 
ders stated that “Walter and Miriam Schneir feel 
that Greenglass pieced his description of the bomb 
together after the bombing of Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki from a combination of gossip, newspaper - 


reports, and the Smyth report; see Invitation to an 
Inquest, 274. But, in fact, Greenglass gct his infor- 
mation during the construction of the Nagasaki 
bomb and gathered it by observation, inquiry, and 
deduction” (n. 11). Here, again, Anders has 
created a straw man. We never said that Green- 
glass obtained his information only fram “gossip, 
newspaper reports, and the Smyth report.” Nor 
only after the bombing. The fact is that we do not 
know when Greenglass acquired each of the pieces 
of his fragmentary knowledge of the Los Alamos 
project. But Anders apparently does. He unequiv- 
ocally stated that ““Greenglass got his information 
during the construction of the Nagasaki bomb.” 
As evidence, he offered a chart prepared in 1951 by 
AEC officials after an interrogation of Greenglass. 
But the chart provides no such proof. It contains 
no dates. 

The subject of the AEC’s involvement in the 
Rosenberg case is certainly worthy of attention by 
historians. But it is more than a technical matter. 
A useful analysis will require consideration of the 

` political context. Ignoring this, Anders concen- 
trated on minutiae and omitted the broader ques- 
tion regarding the role played by the AEC in one 
of the big propaganda lies of American history: 
that the Greenglass data allegedly passed to the 
Russians by the Rosenbergs was of such awesome 
importance that, according to Judge Kaufman, it 
“caused ... the Communist aggression in Korea 

. [and] altered the course of history to the dis- 
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advantage of our country” and, according to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, it “may have condemned to 
death tens of millions of innocent people all over 
the world.” 
WALTER SCHNEIR and 
MIRIAM SCHNEIR 
Pleasantville, New York 


MR. ANDERS REPLIES: 


My essay, “The Rosenberg Case Revisited: The 
Greenglass Testimony and the Protection of 
Atomic Secrets,” which explores the role of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission in the Rosen- 
berg case, states that the prosecution of the Rosen- 
bergs presented the commission with a major se- 
curity problem. In order for the Department of 
Justice to obtain a conviction, it appeared neces- 
sary for the AEC to allow David Greenglass to 
reveal in open court previously classified atomic 
bomb technology. Nevertheless, the AEC worked 
to minimize the amount of technical data released 
during the trial. I concluded that the commission 
successfully solved the security problem, pro- 
tecting most of the technical information that it 
wished to keep secret. Underlying the commis- 
sion’s action in the case was Greenglass’s veracity 
about atomic bomb technology. In my con- 
clusions, therefore, I also observed that David 
Greenglass, who was generally truthful regarding 
weapons technology, had acquired technical data 
of some sensitivity. I did not address the question 
of the Rosenbergs’ guilt or innocence because that 
issue went beyond the scope of my essay and be- 
yond the evidence available from the AEC files. 

The commission did not work in a political vac- 
uum while attempting to solve the security prob- 
lems presented by the Rosenberg case. The AEC 
and the Department of Justice kept the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in- 
formed of the government’s prosecution of the 
case, including precautions to limit the release of 
technical information. Although the joint com- 
mittee believed that the Rosenbergs had to be 
prosecuted, it concurred in minimizing the release 
of technical data. When Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
of Iowa, a Republican member of the committee, 
learned that federal prosecutors might not exercise 
care in divulging technical data, he put pressure 
on the AEC to limit disclosures. 

Turning to specific comments on my article, 
Walter and Miriam Schneir claim that I mis- 
represented them, ignored the political context of 
the case, and concentrated on “minutiae” rather 
than “broad questions.” With respect to the al- 
leged misrepresentation, readers should examine 
the Schneirs’ Invitation to an Inquest (Penguin edi- 
tion, 1973), pages 274 and 416-17, and draw their 
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own conclusions. I have discussed the direct politi- 
cal pressure placed on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission during the Rosenberg case; I did not, 
however, discuss the political climate of America 
in the early 1g50s because such a discussion is 
beyond the scope of a short essay. Finally, what 
the Schneirs characterize as ‘‘minutiae” are histor- 
ical facts gleaned from primary sources and con- 
clusions carefully based on that evidence; indeed, 
on that basis I have attempted accurately to por- 
tray the broad role of the AEC in the Rosenberg 
case. Unfortunately, the Schneirs dismiss as 
merely “technical” my efforts to treat the Rosen- 
berg case as a subject for scholarly inquiry rather 
than as a vehicle for propaganda. 

In his letter Michael Weisser first argues that to 
demonstrate that David Greenglass was telling the 
truth about the atomic bomb is not to show that 
Greenglass was telling the truth about the Rosen- 
bergs’ guilt. Naturally I agree that Greenglass’s 
veracity about the bomb does not establish his 
overall credibility as a witness; and I so stated: 
“Did David Greenglass tell the truth? The records 
of the Atomic Energy Commission only tell us that 
the technological details about the atomic bomb in 
his courtroom testimony were fairly accurate” (p. 
400). But Greenglass’s veracity in this instance is 
significant because Greenglass’s testimony has 
been dismissed as a fabrication in some studies of 
the Rosenberg case. Such an evaluation is not 
accurate, and I hope my essay has contributed to a 
more realistic portrait of David Greenglass as a 
witness. Weisser then asks whether the commis- 
sion provided the evidence when Attorney General 
Brownell argued against executive clemency for 


the Rosenbergs. The complete answer is beyond - 


the scope of my research and the commission files. 
I do not know what technical or legal evidence 
Brownell cited to Eisenhower; I saw nothing in my 
research to indicate that Brownell obtained evi- 
dence directly from the AEC. 

Finally, Weisser suggests that the commission 
stimulated federal prosecutors to build a strong 
case against the Rosenbergs out of weak evidence. 
Quite the contrary, as my article shows, the AEC’s 
role inhibited federal prosecutors because the com- 
mission was trying to protect atomic bomb tech- 
nology. To accomplish this, the commission told 
federal prosecutors what to ask Greenglass as well 
as the expert witnesses, Walter Koski and John 
Derry, on direct examination. As the commission 
chairman, Gordon Dean, told the Department of- 
Justice, it was imperative to minimize the weapons 
data that might be revealed in court. Minimizing 
the weapons data tended to weaken, rather than to 
strengthen, the government’s case. 

ROGER M. ANDERS 
Depariment of Energy 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I should like to venture a few comments on the 
article entitled “The Character of Erasmus” by 
Nelson Minnich and W. W. Meissner (AHR, 83 
[1978]: 598-624). The authors frankly acknowl- 
edged that they did not restrict themselves to a 
cautious historical investigation but sought “a 
clear and coherent psychoanalytic interpretation 
of Erasmus’ character” (p. 622). That admission is 
puzzling and, in my estimation, hardly acceptable 
to the serious historian; and their analysis, I think, 
clearly demonstrates the danger of their approach. 
Let me put it bluntly. The grounds for their inter- 
pretation are insufficient, and their interpretation 
itself is highly tendentious. Despite a considerable 
amount of footnoting, one senses almost immedi- 
ately an inadequate acquaintance with the Eras- 
mian corpus, and one perceives an acceptance of 
the view of Erasmus, or part of the view, that some 
latter-day historians—notably Johan Huizinga 
and John Joseph Mangan—have given us. Thus, 
to one fairly familiar with the writings and work of 
Erasmus and with the historiographical traditions 
of interpreting him, the Minnich-Meissner presen- 
tation lacks the authority that for some its 
pyschoanalytic approach and terminology might 
bestow upon it. 

And how should one judge their ‘‘clinical inter- 
pretation” if not on the basis of the historical 
evidence? The historian is naturally reluctant to 
turn over his profession to the psychiatrist or ac- 
cept psychoanalysis as higher revelation. This re- 
luctance does not mean that the historian refuses 
to make use of other skills or insights, but it does 
mean that historical understanding rests primarily 
on the conscientious and informed examination of 
the evidence. Many of the pronouncements in 
Minnich and Meissner’s article will certainly 
strengthen historians’ fidelity to their craft. To 
speak, for example, of Erasmus’ enormous literary 
and scholarly labors—that is, his life’s work—as a 
huge effort to justify himself and overcome an 
“injured narcissism” (pp. 622-24) is absurd or, at 
best, an exceedingly narrow and irrelevant ‘‘clini- 
cal” observation. One need only study the Adagia, 
which contains so many marvelous essays and 
which had so many enlargements and editions in 
Erasmus’ lifetime, or examine the great edition of 
Saint Jerome, over which Erasmus labored with 
such devotion and dedication and in which, among 
other things, the first critical biography of the saint 
appeared, to realize how misplaced and inaccurate 
and, indeed, unworthy the judgment of Minnich 
and Meissner is. 

There are several other features of the Minnich- 
Meissner analysis to which one might also take 
exception, such as their understanding of the Praise 
of Folly, their view of Erasmus’ friendship with 


Thomas More, and their notion (similar to that of 
Huizinga) of Erasmus’ indecision and ambiva- 
lence. The Praise of Folly is a controversial book, 
but it is not “the most uncharacteristic of his 
works” (p. 608), whatever that means, nor is it in 
any notable sense an “elaborate self-parody”’ (p. 
608). I suggest that the view of More as a “major 
father figure”’ (p. 610) for Erasmus is nonsense and 
damaging to any appreciation of the substantial 
bond of friendship that did exist between the two 
humanists. As for the charge of indecision and 
ambivalence, the allegation has to be considered in 
the full context of Erasmus’ goals and labors. It 
seems to me that Erasmus did have clear aims, 
firm convictions, and high ideals and that he held 
to them with remarkable consistency throughout 
his life. 

While still on specific points, I also want to 
comment on the curious “speculation” of the au- 
thors regarding Erasmus’ attraction to humanism 
and aversion to scholasticism (pp. 604-06). They 
have indicated that humanism satisfied certain 
needs of his disturbed personality and “allowed 
him to escape his origins, avoid entangling loyal- 
ties, and sink few roots” (why John O’Malley’s 
article on Erasmus and Luther in the Sixteenth- 
Century Journal, 5 [1974], is footnoted here is un- 
clear), whereas he found scholasticism “too diffi- 
cult” and thus an affront to his self-esteem. 
Undoubtedly, personal inclinations and motives 
play a role in our intellectual choices, but to per- 
sonalize Erasmus’ “decision” on this important 
issue to such an extent is a gross and misleading 
exaggeration. Humanism had its own inherent ap- 
peal and was beginning to sweep all of Europe in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. Many other 
scholars besides Erasmus were won enthusiasti- 
cally to the cause, and one may suppose that broad 
cultural factors as well as specific historical cir- 


cumstances were operating. But that aside, the - 


emphasis on the “difficulty” of scholastic studies is 
a novel and unexpected note to strike in explaining 
Erasmus’ attitude. That attitude had deeper and 
firmer footing, just as his frequent criticism of 
scholastic theology had a serious reform purpose. 
Anthony Levi’s introduction to the Penguin edi- 
tion of Praise of Folly, to which the authors referred 
(in addition to O’Malley’s article), should have 
made that point clear. 

The problem with analyses such as appear in 
this article is not simply that they are inadequately 
grounded and narrowly conceived but that they 
drain a person’s aims and efforts and life itself of 
any real meaning. What one carries away from the 
article is that Erasmus was a pathetically troubled 
and sick individual whose “character” was dam- 
aged at the outset by his rejection by his father. 
The picture is unworthy of so great a man, and, 
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what is more, it is untrue. Indeed, it smacks of the 
kind of attack that rival scholastic theologians 
launched against him in his own day, save that a 
Freudian garb now cloaks the rancor and dismay 
of his adversaries. The correspondence between 
old and new critics may be closer than one thinks, 
for in both interpretations a rigid methodology, 
an arcane terminology, and a concern with what 
proves to be irrelevant tend to prevail. The Freu- 
dians, it would appear, have grasped the cudgels 
from the faltering hands of the late medieval scho- 
lastics. But not every psychologist or psychiatrist, I 
believe, would arrive at the same diagnosis. I recall 
seeing a film of Carl Jung a few years ago on 
television. He was being interviewed in his study, 
and on the wall in back of where he sat hung a 
reproduction of Holbein’s great portrait of 
Erasmus at the Louvre. That was not an acciden- 
tal display, and I am certain that Jung had a very 
different opinion of the famous scholar and Chris- 
tian humanist from that held by the authors of this 
article. 

JOHN C. OLIN 

Fordham University 


PROFESSOR MINNICH AND DR. MEISSNER REPLY: 


The criticism of our interpretation in “The Char- 
acter of Erasmus” claims that it is “inadequately 
grounded,” “highly tendentious,” and unfairly 
hostile. Our claim that we “sought ‘a clear and 
coherent psychoanalytic interpretation’ ”’ does 
not, when read in context, amount to a frank con- 
fession of our having abandoned the canons of his- 
torical evidence. The hypotheses that ‘the psycho- 
analyst bring to the study of character are not a 
“higher revelation” but are derived empirically 
from an analysis of multiple cases. Their appli- 
cability to a particular historical figure can be 
determined only by establishing the similarity be- 
tween a Clinically verified pattern of thought and 
behavior and the historically documented words 


‘and actions of the individual in question. Given 


this approach, our findings were in most cases 
proffered only as reasonable hypotheses. Our 
methodology has, therefore, been rigidly bound by 
a respect for historical facts: the historian’s role 
has been to establish and interpret them in their 
historical context, the psychoanalyst has suggested 
various patterns of intelligibility into which they 
can be arranged, and, by a constant recourse to 
the historical record, both have tried to determine 
which psychoanalytic hypothesis is most in keep- 
ing with what is known about the subject and his 
times. 

That our acquaintance with the Erasmian cor- 
pus is inadequate to our purpose is a charge diffi- 
cult to answer. Because we did not cite a specific 
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work does not mean we are unacquainted with it. 
What relevant writings were neglected? Closer at- 
tention to his editions of many of the Church Fa- 
thers may have documented more fully his dedica- 
tion to a reform of theology based on ancient 
Christian writings, but it is doubtful that this 
closer attention would have brought to light psy- 
chologically relevant materials that would notably 
have altered our interpretation. A dozen or so 
significant writings, from his youthful Antibarbari 
to the Liber de sarcienda ecclesia written in his old 
age, were used in describing different aspects of 
Erasmus’ character. Preference, however, was 
given to his letters, since these record his attitudes 
toward a host of important figures and events in 
his life. Specific references were given to well over 
one hundred of these letters, covering almost fifty 
years of his life. We would appreciate learning 
which writings of Erasmus contradict the data 
derived from the materials we used. 

To claim as grounds for dismissal that our inter- 
pretation of Erasmus is too dependent on those of 
Huizinga and Mangan is to suggest a lack of inde- 
pendent judgment and to ignore the more impor- 
tant issue: are these interpretations substantiated 
by the historical record? The similarities of inter- 


pretation, we maintain, are due to some of the ` 


same or related evidence in the Erasmian corpus 
that we have all used. In spite of a half-century of 
Erasmian scholarship that has mandated a num- 
ber of repairs, Huizinga’s portrait still remains in 
our opinion the most perceptive study of his char- 
acter. With what more recent work should it be 
replaced? 

The criticism on a number of specific points is 
equally tendentious. If the criticism of our descrip- 
tion of the Praise of Folly as the most uncharacteris- 
tic of Erasmus’ works and an elaborate self-parody 
is in error because many similar themes and treat- 
ments appear in his other works, notably his Col- 
loquies, we are in agreement. But Praise of Folly is 
“uncharacteristic” in that no previous work was so 
playful, so biting, and so sweeping in its attacks on 

. human vanity. Erasmus was later apologetic for its 
publication and never again produced a similar 
work of such sustained artful satire and literary 

` merit. Praise of Folly can also be considered special 
in that Erasmus attacked the burdens of learning 
and the fears and shames that weighed upon his 
spirit, and thus it deserves to be seen as a piece of 
elaborate self-parody unlike any other he wrote. 
It is not at all clear to us that his Adages and 
works on Saint Jerome’s life and writings disprove 
the contention that his scholarly labors were an 
attempt to justify himself (p. 621). By the term self- 
justification we mean the effort to prove or pro- 
mote the worth of one’s self-conception, position, 
or deeply held ideas. The Adages were not an anon- 
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ymous manual of sayings with an impersonal 
scholarly commentary but a carefully selected col- 
lection of proverbs that provided Erasmus with the 
opportunity to display his erudition, comment on 
his times with personal reminiscences and ironic 
indignation, and advance his own reform ideas. ` 
His decision to “restore” Saint Jerome, instead of 
some obscure and neglected Church Father, was 
not determined by some impartial criterion but 
was dictated, at least in part, by personal consid- 
erations. Erasmus felt a special affinity for Saint 
Jerome due to their shared intellectual interests. 
By writing a life of the saint and republishing his 
works in an improved edition, Erasmus was propa- 
gating ideas similar to his own, promoting the 
cause of “good letters” with which he intensely 
identified, and garnering the acclaim of his 
learned colleagues. 

That Erasmus’ relationship with Thomas More 
may have been determined to some extent by un- 
conscious factors does not seem unreasonable, nor 
need it be viewed as damaging to an appreciation 
of their friendship. We are merely suggesting that 
the search for paternal affection and approbation 
may help explain why More, who embodied so 
many qualities of an idealized father, held a spe- 
cial place among Erasmus’ friends. We do not 
deny that other important factors were also pres- 
ent. And we agree that Erasmus had high ideals 
that he fervently hoped would be realized. His 
ambivalence and indecision primarily affected the 
course of action he was willing to take in order to 
realize these ideals, especially when controversy 
might ensue. His repeated declarations of sub- 
scription to or sympathy with a circumscribed 
skeptical stance cannot be ignored, however, in 
assessing the firmness with which he held to his 
ideals. 

Although our article concentrates on facets of 
Erasmus’ personality that probably went into his 
decision to pursue the career of a humanist, it does 
not ignore broader cultural influences, such as 
those present during his training at Deventer (p. 
604) and visits to England (p. 607). Our recourse to 
passing references rather than extended passages 
describing the humanist culture of his day is at- 
tributable to an assumed familiarity of the reader 
with this feature of the Renaissance and to the 
revisions mandated by length restrictions. We rec- 
ognize that a comprehensive understanding of 
Erasmus must also consider such factors as the 
structures of his thought and modes of expression 
shaped by classical models. As interesting as these 
and other questions may be, we have tried to limit 
ourselves to a study of his character. O’Malley’s 
article gives a useful summary of some of the com- 
mon humanistic elements in Erasmus’ outlook: the 
use of ambiguity in the pursuit of eloquent per- 
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suasion, an avoidance of the clear concepts and 
sharp distinctions of the scholastics, a quest for 
peace, harmony, and concord, and preference for 
theology’s function of encouraging Christian living 
over its rational analysis of doctrines. Our article 
speculates on why this humanistic outlook should 
-have proven so attractive to Erasmus, 

The reasons for Erasmus’ opposition to scholas- 
ticism are many. Our brief summary of some of his 
major objections (p. 606) is not dissimilar to that of 
O’Malley (‘Erasmus and Luther: Continuity and 
Discontinuity as Key to Their Conflict,” 52-53), and 
we explicitly acknowledge a “‘significant kernel 
of truth” in Erasmus’ complaints. The influence 
on him of an early practitioner of the “new theol- 
ogy,” the different methodology it involved, and 
the ultimate goal of its study were not neglected in 
our article (pp. 607, 621), That Erasmus found 
scholasticism difficult and never mastered what he 
criticized is not a novel observation. It is com- 
monly known that he never earned his doctorate at 
Paris, where he spent time as a student, but re- 
ceived it at Turin, on the basis of his claims to have 
completed the: requirements elsewhere. Why did 
he settle for a degree that lacked the prestige of one 
from the Sorbonne and to which he had a dubious 
title? The research of McSorley has shown how 
deficient Erasmus’ understanding of scholasticism 
really was. Is it surprising, therefore, to suspect 
that personal difficulties with the study of scholas- 
ticism played a significant role in his intense dis- 
like of it? 

To see our article as “hostile,” as an attack on 
the well-earned fame of Erasmus is to misread its 
argument and attribute to its authors a set of 


intentions we never had. If an investigation into his ` 


character has revealed certain patterns of thought 
and behavior that make him more understandable 
as an imperfect man rather than as a demi-god, we 
do not apologize. Personal problems do not detract 
from one’s greatness. Instead of rancor, we hope 
our study has led to new avenues of understand- 


ing; instead of dismay, admiration for Erasmus’ . 


achievements and a recognition that problems 
need not impair genius but can also serve as its 
prod. Although we paid recognition to the pio- 
neering insights of Freud, the article’s approach 
is eclectic. Our sketch of Erasmus’ character 
was advanced as a réasonable hypothesis and the 
possibility of other interpretations openly ac- 
knowledged (p. 622). We welcome a Jungian study 
with the expectation that it will contribute signifi- 
cantly to the study of Erasmus’ character. The 
terminology used in our article was carefully cho- 
sen to be readily understood by most educated 
persons. Concepts such as father-figure, identifica- 
‘tion, narcissism, and paranoid tendencies we 
thought would not be considered arcane by most 
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readers, nor do these terms merit the label “jar- 
gon” when appearing in a scholarly psycho- 
analytic study. We are curidus as to what elements 
in our portrait of Erasmus deserve to be typified as 
irrelevant and what factors pertinent to a dis- 
cussion of his character have been ignored. No 
doubt there are some, but a mere twenty-eight 
page article that attempts to trace the outlines 
of a major figure’s life, analyze his character, and 
provide methodological discussion at key points 
cannot say everything. 
We do appreciate, however, the thought-pro- 

voking observations on our article. 

NELSON H. MINNICH 

Catholic University of America, and 

W. W. MEISSNER 

Harvard University Medical School 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Permit me to clarify a few points in Lawrence 
Schofer’s review of my book, While Messiah Tarned: 
Jewish Socialist Movements, 1871-1917 (AHR, 83 
[1978]: 973-74). The date 1917, to which Schofer 
objected, obviously does not cover all of the bases 
of Jewish socialism; the Bund in Poland did indeed 
flourish, and there was still some vitality in the 
American Jewish socialist movement. But, since 
the book uses tsarist Russia as the time-place in 
which the three most important movements (in 
America, Russia, and Palestine) had their ori- 
gins, I limited myself to those movements, The 
Bund in Poland had a very different history from 
the Bund in Russia, and the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion—1g17—marked the beginning of the end of 
the Russian Bund. In America, the Jewish socialist . 
subculture, which had had a fairly well-defined 
character and thrust up to World War I, under- 
went great changes afterward. As I wrote, “After 
World War I, there was a fast deproletarianization 
of Jewish workers and movement into the middle 
class. The earlier style of life declined, even though 
certain unions still contained many Jewish work- 
ers and leaders. . .. Within one generation, many 
immigrant workers—and certainly their chil- 
dren—had climbed into the middle class, deplet- 
ing the ranks of Jewish socialists and dissolving the 
once homogeneous, identifiable Jewish socialist 
society.” The tension between utopian vision and 
adaptation to America, which the “Marxist cor- 
set” had once been able to resolve, tended to break 
under middle-class aspirations and compromises. 
Moreover, the brief, heady enthusiasm over the 
Bolshevik Revolution was soon embittered by the 
swift elimination of all political opposition in Rus- 
sia, the relentless Communist drive to capture the 
Jewish unions in the garment industry, and the 
split in the Socialist International. These points 
are elaborated on pages 208-15. 
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As to Schofer’s question—“‘What did it [the 
Bund] mean as a social movement?”—following 
his statement that it is “‘often difficult to know just 
what the Bund meant beyond the infighting at the 
very top levels of the parties,” I can only say, 
“Alas, it is obvious that he has not read my book.” 
The achievements of the Russian Bund were im- 
mense, making possible the first important politi- 
cizing of Jewish workers, their first large steps into 
the modern secular world, into a sense of self- 
worth and dignity and the values of social struggle. 
The Bund was a movement that uniquely linked 
Jewish intellectuals with workers and also gave 
Jewish workers a sense of solidarity with non- 
Jewish workers—even after Lenin expelled the 
Bund from the Russian party. As to the struggle 
with Lenin, it signified far more than “infighting” 
or “‘a battle of party leaders.” The clash was over 
fundamental issues: the need to acknowledge anti- 
Semitism as a problem unique to Jewish workers, 
and express the cultural identity of Jewish workers, 
a position that led to the Bundist formulation of 
cultural-national autonomy—scarcely an unim- 
portant contribution. Thousands of Jews were also 
served by the Bundist press, libraries, and schools 
as well as social welfare services. 

I agree—the price of the hardback is high, but in 
March Schocken is bringing out a paperback 
($10.95) for interested readers. 

NORA LEVIN 
Gratz College 


PROFESSOR SCHOFER REPLIES: 


I would guess that almost every author of a re- 
viewed book has made some comment like, “Alas, 
it is obvious that the reviewer has not read my 
book.” I can sympathize with the author’s frustra- 
tion, but that does not alter my perception of what 
the book actually says. Interested readers can turn 
to the text themselves (although at $10.95 for a 
paperback it is likely that they will wait for the 
library’s copy). 

My primary objection to this work lay in the 
lack of a convincing framework for the study, a 
lack apparent in the choice of 1917 as a terminal 
point. Many historians fasten on some handy date 
as a way of organizing their material, and 1917 is 
quite popular for the purpose. Such a convenient 
choice, however, leads to a warping of historical 
context and an emphasizing of less important de- 
velopments at the expense of more important 
changes. Jewish socialism is a fascinating topic, 
but one can hardly grasp its essence in Russia, 
America, and Palestine by breaking off at 1917. 
Levin’s period, 1871-1917, contained the begin- 
nings of some of these developments, but these 
roots grow all out of proportion when considered 
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alone. Of course, the Bund made possible the first 
steps of Jewish workers into the modern secular 
world, but where did those steps lead? Those steps 
were often taken in the territory that would be- 
come interwar Poland, and only from that later 
vantage-point can one evaluate what happened 
earlier. In Palestine even the “roots”? were very 
faint before the 1920s, and I suggest that to say that 
Jews in American were deproletarianized and of 
middle-class outlook after World War I is an asser- 
tion without convincing evidence. Embourgeoise- 
ment does not occur overnight, and it took more 
than the magic date 1917 to wipe out socialism 
among American Jews. 

In sum, I objected not so much to what Levin 
said in her book; her summary of events is per- 
fectly adequate. I emphasized instead her failure 
to come to grips with one of the major problems a 
historian must face—What are the bounds of the 
subject? Is the intellectual construct portraying 
historical change a meaningful one? The answer, I 
submit, is that this project is unsatisfactory from 
this point of view. 

LAWRENCE SCHOFER 
University of Pennsylvania 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Thank you very much for the attention you have 
given my book, Danish Neutrality during the Crimean 
War (1853-1856): Denmark between the Hammer and 
the Anvil, by publishing a review by Leland B. 
Sather (AHR, 83 [1978]: 1275). I read the review 
with great interest, and I am grateful to the re- 
viewer for it. I must, however, disagree with his 
assertion that the book has “some serious short- 
comings” since I feel that the points he has raised 
either reflect, gently speaking, a lack of accuracy 
on his part or are problems open to discussion. I 
was rather surprised to read that the book does not 
define “clearly the particular predilections that the 
A. S. Ørsted-C. A. Bluhme ministry possessed 
regarding foreign policy” and that “the character- 
istics of the Danish government led by P. C. Bang 
and L. N. Scheele... are equally unclear.” It is, 
in fact, the essential subject of my book presented 
almost on every page of my work and especially on 


, pages 16, 17, 136, 182, and 183, and J cannot un- 


derstand why the reivewer did not notice it. 

As to the military activities, I stated clearly in 
my book that these did not have a great impact on 
Denmark’s policy. I treated this problem as it 
deserved—dealing in detail with the problem of 
the appearance of Admiral Napier’s fleet in the 
Baltic, which caused considerable interest in the 


“spring of 1854, and in general terms only with the 


second Baltic campaign of 1855, which did not 
influence Danish politics at all. For this reason 
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there was no further need to summarize military 
activities in the Baltic. 

Especially surprising was the demand to con- 
sider in detail Swedish foreign policy during the 
war. It should have been clear that the subject of 
my book is not Scandinavian but Danish neutrality 
during the Crimean War. I did, in fact, consider 
the Swedish problems, but only in so far as they 
were connected with Danish neutrality, especially 
in 1853 and 1855-56. This would seem to be a rea- 
sonable approach given the basic subject of the 
book as indicated by the title. 

It is hard to understand how the reviewer could 
have stated, “nor does he [the author] mention 
frequent Swedish negotiations to obtain an alliance 
with Britain and France.” It is, in fact, mentioned 
several times, for example, on pages 65, 152, 153, 
222, and 232 and in connection with Canrobert’s 
mission. I would be interested to know which as- 
pects of Canrobert’s mission (described in detail 
on pp. 164-71) deserve in the opinion of the re- 
viewer “greater attention and clarification than 
this work provides.” 

In the context of a short letter there is no space 
to discuss the important methodological problem 
raised by the reviewer’s objection to my use of 
contemporary opinion, especially when he referred 
to it in only the most general terms. I do not pre- 
tend to have solved all of the problems connected 
with Danish neutrality, but the shortcomings of 
my book suggested by the reviewer seem to indicate 
that he has not considered the subject with suf- 
ficient care. 

EMANUEL HALICZ 
Copenhagen 


PROFESSOR SATHER REPLIES: 


After reconsidering Emanuel Halicz’s book in the 
light of his reply to my review, I still believe my 
original criticisms to be valid. Our differences 
seem to be mainly due to the methodology he 
chose to follow. As I emphasized, the author de- 
scribed Danish policy chiefly by paraphrasing for- 
eign diplomats, Danish officials, and Copenhagen 
newspapers. As Halicz contends in his letter, con- 
temporary opinion certainly has its place as a valu- 
able historical resource. I feel, however, that the 
reader is too frequently told what might have hap- 
pened or what was possibly the case but is not 
informed often enough of what actually occurred. 
This accounts, I believe, for many of the difficulties 
I noted in my review. 

Finally, I wish to re-emphasize the constructive 
qualities of the book, as Halicz does treat Den- 
mark’s relations with Europe’s minor powers very 
well. For this reason it can be said to contribute to 
our knowledge of Denmark and similar states dur- 
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ing the nineteenth century that were caught in 
events they were powerless to control. 
LELAND B. SATHER 
Weber State College 


FROM THE EDITOR: 


The April 1979 issue of the Review carried a letter 
from G. J. Barker-Benfield responding to a review 
of his book, The Horrors of the Half-Known Life: Male 
Altitudes toward Women and Sexuality in Nineteenth- 
Century America, which appeared in 1977 (AHR, 82 
[1977]: 1328-29). In accordance with our standard 
procedure, we asked Linda Gordon, the reviewer, 
whether she wished to respond, and she declined. 
Since Barker-Benfield’s letter contains certain 
allegations against Carroll Smith-Rosenberg and 
Charles Rosenberg, the editors should have asked 
both whether they wished to respond to the letter. 
By inadvertence we failed to take this step and 
have apologized to these scholars for this regret- 
table lapse. On our invitation, they have submitted 
the following responses to be published in this, 
the following issue. 

OTTO P¥LANZE 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In your April number G. J. Barker-Benfield in the 
course of commenting on a review of his recent 
work, Horrors of the Half-Known Life: Male Attitudes 
toward Women and Sexuality in Nineteenth-Century 
America, chose to accuse me and Carroll Smith- 
Rosenberg of a lack of originality and, by in- 
neundo, of something akin to plagiarism (AHR, 
84 [1979]: 615). These charges are based on my 
having looked at Barker-Benfield’s UCLA disser- 
tation in the winter of 1968-69. 

Barker-Benefield specifically suggested that we 
gathered the idea of using nineteenth-century 
medical writings to study sexuality and sex roles 
from his thesis. Since I had already published two 
books and a number of other, shorter essays based 
largely on such medical materials by the fall of 
1968, this struck me as a rather arbitrary supposi- 
tion. In regard to’ matters of nineteenth-century 
sexuality, let me add in my defense that I had 
begun accumulating materials in’ 1960-61, when 
I held a postdoctoral fellowship at the Johns 
Hopkins Institute for the History of Medicine to 
study nineteenth-century ideas of heredity. 
Barker-Benfield has apparently assumed that I 
necessarily discovered the subject-area by read- 
ing his thesis—and dismissed the possibility that 
I asked to see his thesis because I was already 
interested in the subject. Inasmuch as Peter 
Cominos’s influential interpretation of Victorian 
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uses of sexual metaphor, “Late Victorian Sexual 
Respectability and the Social System,” appeared 
in the International Review of Social History in 1963 
and Steven Marcus’s widely reviewed and dis- 
cussed The Other Victorians: A Study of Sexuality 
and Pornography in Mid-Nineteenth-Century England 
appeared in 1964, there seems little reason to as- 
sume that Barker-Benfield’s thesis was necessarily 
the inspiration of all work published in the area 
after 1969. 

Finally, let me conclude by noting that I find 
little similarity in Barker-Benfield’s published 
views and mine, and I would hope that interested 
readers might make their own comparisons of the 
works in question and draw their own conclusions 
as to their respective merits and source of inspira- 
tion. ; 

CHARLES E. ROSENBERG 
University of Pennsylvania 


TO THE EDITOR: 
I feel I must first comment upon the editors of the 


American Historical Review’s lack of professional 
courtesy in publishing such a vague and vitriolic 
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attack without informing the objects of that attack. 

G. J. Barker-Benfield’s letter (AHR, 84 [1979]: 
615) is rather odd. He has carefully elaborated the 
frequency with which I have cited him in my 
varied articles and then failed to specify in any 
way what his influence upon my work has been, 
what ideas I have “borrowed” from him, what 
sources he has suggested to me. To read my work 


.and Barker-Benfield’s is to see the sharp differ- - 


ences between them. This letter, like so much of 
Barker-Benfield’s rather histrionic writing, does 
not merit further comment. 
CARROLL SMITH-ROSENBERG 
University of Pennsylvania 


ERRATUM: 


The review of Carl V. Harris’s Polttical Power in 
Birmingham, 1871-1921 (AHR, 83 [1978]: 1353) in- 
correctly printed the title of a work by Floyd 
Hunter. The correct title should have been given 
as Community Power Structure, The Review regrets the 
error. 

THE EDITORS 
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The History of Contract 
as a Motif in Political Thought 





HARRO HOPFL 
and 


MARTYN P. THOMPSON 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN CONTRACTARIAN THOUGHT has been radically dis- 
torted by certain pervasive assumptions in the established classics on the subject. 
As intellectual history, the story of European contractualism was created by the 
formidable mind of the German legal scholar, Otto von Gierke, in the late nine- 
teenth century. Most of Gierke’s career was devoted to the research and writing 
of his monumental Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, whose four volumes were 
published in 1868, 1873, 1881, and 1913. Actually composed two decades before 
publication, the fourth volume contains the critical sections on contractarian 
thought during the period 1500-1800, which Ernest Barker published in English 
translation in 1934.' As amplified and disseminated by Barker. and J. W. 
Gough, Gierke’s views have become standard for our understanding of this as- 
pect of early modern political thought. Within his framework of supposed essen- 
tials, a host of specialized studies has appeared. Although valuable in some re- 
spects, much of this work is vitiated by ahistorical dogma. We shall first attempt 
to uncover his dogmatic elements and then proceed to sketch an alternative 
story. 

The first task is by no means simple, for the literature is full of contradictory 
assertions and judgments. Everyone agrees on the centrality of contractarian ar- 
guments to the political thoughts of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries; but, aside from consensus at this trivial level, almost every statement 
about the history of contract has been met with contradictions. We are told, for 
example, that social contract theory was—and was not—invented in ancient | 
Greece, that the Christian Middle Ages did—and did not—rediscover or antici- 
pate the rediscovery of social contract theory, and that the Protestant and Cath- 


The authors would like to thank K. R. Minogue for many helpful suggestions. 
! Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 1800, ed. and trans. Ernest Barker, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1934). 
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olic monarchomachi of the sixteenth century did—and did not—invent social con- 
tract theory.” 

Disputes about origins, perhaps ineseapabled in intellectual history, are in this 
instance compounded by other controversies. Opinions have differed widely 
about the sources and appeal of contractarian argument in the early modern 
period. With different emphases, in different combinations, and for varying rea- 
sons, the following possible sources have been mentioned: Old Testament his- 
tory; medieval biblical exegesis; medieval references to contracts and feudal un- 
derstandings of social and political relations; the teachings of the Church 
Fathers; the ideas of the Conciliar Movement; Lutheran and Calvinist ideas and 
practices; texts of the civil law; the supposed constitutional arrangements of an- 
cient city states and the Roman Republic; the past and more recent constitu- 
tions of the German Empire, Aragon, Switzerland, Poland, and Holland; the 
gradual breakdown of the extended family; the rise of capitalism; the rise of in- 
dividualism and of rationalism; and the impact of the scientific revolution of the 
seventeenth century. In the debate about the relative significance of these pre- 
sumed origins, rarely has an author singled out one source for the rise of modern 
European contractualism.’ Other disputes have focused on which writers and 


2 Although we do not intend to provide a comprehensive bibliography of the secondary literature that 
touches the history of European contractualism, we would like to present evidence of the dramatic confusions 
and contradictions in that literature. Several scholars have claimed that social contract theory was invented in 
ancient Greece; see J. W. Gough, The Social Contract: A Critical Study of Its Development (1936; 2d ed., Oxford, 
1957), chap. 2; A. Voigt, ed., Der Herrschaftsvertrag, Politica, no. 16 (Neuwied am Rhein, 1965), Introduction; I. 
Karst, “Die Entstehung der Vertragstheorie im Altertum,” Zeitschrift fiir Politik, 2 (1909): 505-38; and Ernest 
Barker, Greek Political Theory (rev. ed., London, 1960), 64. The idea that the ancient world knew nothing of 
social contract theory is implicit in works dating its origin in later ages; also see, for the argument that there 
were no social contract systems in antiquity although a few lines of a few authors might be interpreted as refer- 
ring to a pactum societas, though not a pactum sujectionis, F. Atger, Essai sur Phistoire des doctrines du contrat soctai 
(Nimes, 1906), chap. 1. R. Hildenbrand argued that ccntractual theory arose among the Epicureans, but Otto 
Gierke denied that it did; see Hildenbrand, Geschichte und System der Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie, 1 (Leipzig, 
1860): 515-17; and Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, trans. B. Freyd (New York, 1939), 125-26, n. 56. 
Gierke argued that the Christian Middle Ages witnessed the introduction of contractualist theory; Gierke, Po- 
litical Theories of the Middle Ages, trans. F. W. Maitland (Cambridge, 1913), 39-40. But others have claimed that 
medieval thought was not contractualist or that its contractualism was of a very different kind from later con- 
ceptions; see J. Plamenatz, Man and Society, 1 (London, 1963): 98, 156; and J. Dennert, ed., Beza, Brutus, Hotman 
(Köln, 1968), Introduction, 16. For the claim that the Protestant and Catholic monarchomachi invented social 
contract theory, see H. J. Laski, ed., Vindiciae contra tyrannos: A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants (London, 1924), 
Introduction, 47; U. Scheuner, “Standische Einrichtungen und innerstaatliche Kräfte in der Theorie Bodins,” 
in Horst Denzer, ed., Jean Bodin (Munich, 1974), 379-98; J. Freund, “Quelques aperçus sur la conception de 
PHistoire de Jean Bodin,” in ibid., 105-22; P. Mesnard, L’Essor de la philosophie politique au XVF siècle (2d ed., 
Paris, 1952), pt. 2, chap. 6: “Les débuts de la théorie du contrat”; and Plamenatz, Man and Society, 155-56, 
162-64. G. N. Clark has argued that social contract theory “was first revived” in the sixteenth century by the 
opponents of monarchy; see his The Seventeenth Century (1929; 2d ed. repr., Oxford, 1961), 216. Dennert, how- 
ever, has argued that the monarchomachi were not at all concerned with a social contract and Gierke claimed 
that they very rarely considered a social contract; Dennert, Beza, Brutus, Hotman, xlv-li; and Gierke, The Devel- 
opment of Political Theory, 100-02. Ernst Cassirer rooted social contract theory in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but he did not claim that the monarchomachi advanced it; Cassirer, The Myth of the State (New Haven, 
1946), chap. 13: “The Renaissance of Stoicism and ‘Natural Right’ Theories of the State.” 

3 Gierke and Gough have argued for the relevance of Old Testament history, medieval contractualism, the 
teachings of the Church Fathers, the ideas of the Conciliar Movement, the ideas and practices of the Re- 
formed Churches, and traditions of civil law and current constitutional arrangements in accounting for the 
appeal and persuasiveness of early modern contractualisms; Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, 91-92; 
and Gough, The Social Contract, 22. Hannah Arendt, however, has denied the relevance of any of these sources 
except the Old Testament in accounting for the contractualism of early American Puritans; Arendt, On Revolu- 
tion (London, 1963), 171-73. Atger and J. N. Figgis, have stressed the significance of medieval contractualisms 
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writings properly belong in a history of social contract. Some historians have 
championed Spanish natural law theorists of the sixteenth century, while others 
have denied that these thinkers presented a proper social contract theory at all, 
Similar controversies surround the ideas of Salamonius, Théodore de Béze, Jean 
Boucher, Junius Brutus (Philippe du Plessis-Mornay?), George Buchanan, Rich- 
ard Hooker, Juan de Mariana, and various pamphleteers of the English Civil 
War. And even Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau have had their credentials for in- 
clusion challenged, directly or by implication.* 


and feudal understandings; Atger, Essai sur Uhistotre des doctrines du contrat social, 107-08; and Figgis, Political 
Thought from: Gerson to Grotius, 1414-1625: Seven Studies (rev. ed., New York, 1960), 13, 169, 172. G. Oestreich has 
denied the relevance of medieval origins, insisting instead upon the singular importance of the ideas and prac- 
tices of the Reformed Churches (feudal relations, in particular, had no influence); Oestreich, “Die Idee des 
religidsen Bundes und die Lehre vom Staatsvertrag,” in H. H. Hofmann, ed., Die Entstehung des modemen sou- 
veränen Staates (Köln, 1967), 137-51. For an emphasis on the importance of the teachings of the Church Fathers 
and texts on civil law in accounting for the appeal of contractualism in Reformation Europe, see M. d’Addio, 
L’Idea del contratto sociale dai Sofisti alla Riforma (Milan, 1954); for the claim that the Conciliarists directly influ- 
enced contractualism, see Francis Oakley, “On the Road from Constance to 1688,” Joumal of British Studies, 1 
(1962): 1-32. A. J. Black, however, has rejected the influence of the Conciliar Movement; Black, Monarchy and 
Community: Political Ideas in the Later Conciliar Controversy, 1430-1450 (Cambridge, 1970), 8. J. H. Franklin has 
underlined the importance of past and present constitutional arrangements in the Empire, Aragon, Switzer- 
land, Poland, and Holland, as has F. S. Carney in accounting for Johannes Althusius’s contractualist and fed- 
eralist ideas; Franklin, “Jean Bodin and the End of Medieval Constitutionalism,” in Denzer, Jean Bodin, 153; 
and Carney, The Politics of Johannes Althusius (London, 1964), Introduction. H. J. Laski has emphasized the rise 
of capitalism, the breakdown of the extended family, and the rise of individualism, while H. Becker and H. E. 
Barnes have singled out the rise of capitalism and G. H. Sabine has stressed the rise of individualism and ra- 
tionalism; Laski, The Rise of European Liberalism (rev. ed., London, 1962), chap. 1; Becker and Barnes, Social 
Thought from Lore to Science, 1 (3d ed., New York, 1961): 378; and Sabine, A History of Political Theory (3d ed., 
New York, 1951), 367-68. The significance of modern rationalism is also central to Cassirer’s account; The 
Myth of the State, 206, 216. And J. Dennert has dwelled upon the impact of the scientific revolution of the sev- 
enteenth century in explaining the origins of modern social contract theory; Beza, Brutus, Hotman, xlvi-xlvii. 

4 For the idea that the Spanish natural law theorists of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries were 
social contract theorists, see Gough, The Social Contract, 67; J. Kleinhappl, Der Staat bet Ludwig Molina (Inns- 
bruck, 1935), 96-109; R. Wilenius, The Social ana Political Theory of Francisco Suarez (Helsinki, 1963); and R. H. 
Murray, The Political Consequences of the Reformation: Studies in Sixteenth-Century Political Thought (London, 1926), 
225-36; and, for the idea that they were not, see B. Hamilton, Political Thought in Sixteenth- Century Spain (Ox- 
ford, 1963), 3; and H. Wright, ed., Francisco de Vitoria (Washington, 1932), 31. For the suspicion that Suarez 
cannot properly be considered a social contract theorist, see F. Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 3, pt. 2 (New 
York, 1963): 167; for equivocation on Suarez, see J. Laures, The Political Economy of Jean Mariana (New York, 
1928), 35, 38, 58; and, for explicit denials that Suarez had “an individualistic social contract theory,” see G. 
Lewy, Constitutionaltsm and Statecraft during the Golden Age of Spain (Geneva, 1960), 42; and H. Rommen, Die 
Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, S.J. (Gladbach, 1926), 112. For the assertion that Salamonius advanced a social con- 
tract theory, see Atger, Essai sur l’histoire des doctrines du contrat social, 105; d’Addio, L’Idea del contratto sociale; E. 
Barker, “A Huguenot Theory of Politics: The ‘Vindiciae contra tyrannos, ” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of 
London, 14 (1930), 9; and J. W. Gough, “Review of M. d’Addio’s Works on Salamonius,” English Historical Re- 
view, 72 (1957): 503, and The Social Contract, 47-48; and, for the claim that he did not, see Gierke, The Develop- 
ment of Political Theory, 102, as well as the works that present social contract theory as a seventeenth-century 
invention. For the argument that Béze presented a social contract theory, see Laski, ed., Vindiciae contra tyrannos, 
26; and, for the argument that he did not, since only Salamonius and Mariana presented social contract theo- 
ries in the sixteenth century, see Atger, Essai sur Uhistoire des doctrines du contrat social, 105. For the assertion that 
Mariana had an explicit, though not “full-fledged” social contract theory, see Lewy, Constitutionalism and State- 
craft during the Golden Age of Spain, 44, 46-47. For works that acknowledge Richard Hooker's title as a social 
contract theorist, see Gough, The Social Contract, 72-75; William Haller, ed., Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, 1638-1647, 1 (New York, 1934): 2; Clark, The Seventeenth Century, 217; G. Michaelis, Richard Hooker als politi- 
scher Denker, Historische Studien, no. 225 (Berlin, 1933); and F. J. Shirley, Richard Hooker and Contemporary Politi- 
cal Ideas (London, 1949); and, for works that do not, see J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth 
Century (rev. ed., London, 1960), 194; and A. P. d’Entréves, “Hooker e Locke: Un contributo alla storia del 
contratto sociale,” in Hans Kelsen et al., eds., Studi filosofico-giuridict, dedicati a Giorgio del Vecchio nel XXV anno di 
insegnamento, 1904-1929 (Modena, 1931), 228-50, and The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought (Oxford, 
1939), chaps. 5, 6. For a good survey of these disputes in terms of developments in Hooker studies, see W. D. J. 
Cargill Thompson, “The Philosopher of the ‘Politic Society’: Richard Hooker as a Political Thinker,” in W. 
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Many of these differences in judgment may be attributed, at least in part, to 
disputes about what constitute the “proper ingredients,” as it were, of a “genu- 
ine” contract theory. Common sense seems to dictate that we ascertain the ele- 
ments of a theory before attempting to write its history. This is part of a set of 
organizing ideas that contributors to the literature have tended to share, for all 
of their disagreements on points of substance. It stems directly from the pioneer- 
ing work of Gierke, to which the writings of J. W. Gough and Ernest Barker 
have added nothing of weight on matters of method and procedure. Gierke 
himself stands in the way of a more satisfactory history of contract theory. Many 
of his specific judgments have been disputed, but the main outline of the story 
he told and, above all, the principal organizing ideas he adopted have claimed 





Speed Hill, ed., Studies in Richard Hooker (London, 1972), esp. 6-12, 39-50. For the claim that Jean Bodin sub- 
scribed to a contractualist theory of sorts, see R. W., K. Hinton, “Bodin and the Retreat into Legalism,” in 
Denzer, Jean Bodin, 303-14; for an argument that the notion of a “State-Contract” was “held by Bodin as a 
self-evident postulate,” see Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, 117, n. 17; and, for the position that con- 
tractualist talk can be found in Bodin but that Bodin did “not have a contractual theory” and that the sub- 
stitute for it is a highly precise empirical consideration of history, see J. H. Franklin, “Jean Bodin and the End 
of Medieval Constitutionalism,” in Denzer, Jean Bodin, 151-66. For a denial that Bodin’s thought contains any 
` contractualist elements, see Plamenatz, Man and Society, 98. Hotman’s argument, so commonly viewed in con- 
tradistinction to the rationalist-contractualist views af the contemporary Vindiciae contra tyrannos and De jure 
magistratum, has nonetheless been interpreted as a contractualist treatise; see, for example, Murray, The Political 
Consequences of the Reformation, 188-89; and B. Reynolds, Proponents of Limited Monarchy in Sixteenth-Century France: 
Francis Hotman and Jean Bodin (New York, 1931), chaps. 2, 3. Even Althusius, so central to Gierke’s thesis as well 
as to Cassirer’s, has been denied the character of a contract theorist; see Becker and Barnes, Social Thought from 
Lore to Science, 383-86. C. J. Friedrich has stressed that Althusius’s writings are more appropriately interpreted 
as outlining a corporatist, rather than a contractualist, theory of the state; Friedrich, Politica methodice digesta of 
Johannes Althusius (Cambridge, 1932), Introduction. For an appreciation of the confusions and disagreements 
concerning whether other writers in the early modern period might properly be considered contract theorists, 
social contract theorists, or theorists of a noncontractualist sort, see A. S. P. Woodhouse, ed., Puritanism & Lib- 
erty (rev. ed., London, 1974), Introduction 71-78; Christopher Hill, Puritanism and Revolution: Studies in Inter- 
pretation of the English Revolution of the 17th Century (rev. ed., London, 1968), 270; William Haller, Liberty and Refor- 
mation in the Puritan Revolution (rev. ed., New York, 1962), 353-56, and The Rise of Puritanism: or, The Way to the 
New Jerusalem as Set Forth in Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilbume and John Milton, 1570-1643 
(1938; New York, 1957), 368-77; and Gough, The Socza! Contract, chap. 7. For the classic statement of doubt as 
to whether Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau “properly” belong to the tradition of social contract speculation, see 
Gierke, The Development of Political Theory. Gierke characterized Hobbes as an opponent of the social contract 
“in the strict sense,” portrayed Rousseau as attacking the Herrschaftsvertrag which had become an integral part 
of social contract theory, and described Rousseau and Sidney as relegating the contract of rulership to second- 
ary status (or dropping it altogether), while “the idea of the social contract . . . prepared itself for that exclusive 
dominion which Rousseau claimed for it”; ibid., 103, 97-98, 109-10, 104-05. Plamenatz has suggested that 
Hobbes’s “initial assumptions make the social compact redundant”; Man and Society, 213; and similar argu- 
ments can be found with respect to Locke’s assumptions about the “sociable” state of nature and Rousseau’s 
insistence on the “General Will.” And the literature also abounds in all manner of controversies over issues 
such as whether contracts and states of nature were ever meant to refer to historical events or periods. For the 
idea that they were, see, for example, A. Elkan, Die Publizistik der Bartholomausnacht, Heidelberger Abhandlu- 
ngen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte, no. 9 (Heidelberg, 1905), 29-30; and M. P. Thompson, “A Note 
on ‘Reason’ and ‘History’ in Late Seventeenth-Century Political Thought,” Political Theory, 4 (1976): 491-504. 
For the idea that they rarely or never were, see, for example, Cassirer, The Myth of the State, 217; Clark, The 
Seventeenth Century, 216; and Arendt, On Revolution, 10. Sumilarly, controversy seems rife as to whether social con- 
tract theory was ever really concerned with the origin of society or whether it was just concerned to portray the 
nature of society. For the idea that it was concerned solely with the nature and not the origin of society, see W. 
Kendall, “Social Contract,” in D. Sills, ed., Intemational Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1968); and, 
for the idea that it was concerned with both, see Peter Laslett, “Social Contract,” in P. Edwards, ed., Encyelope- 
dia of Philosophy (London, 1967). Again, disagreement is evident in interpretations of the practical political con- 
clusion drawn by past writers of the “consequences” of adopting contractualist theories in political thought. 
For the idea that contractualism was always associated with individualism, liberalism, and constitutionalism, 
see Laslett, “Social Contract”; and Donald W. Hanson, From Kingdom to Commonwealth: The Development of Civic 
Consciousness in English Political Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1970); and, for other works that share this view, 
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countless adherents.* Gierke contended that there is a model theory, that the 
parts of the model are logically articulated rather than contingently associated, 
and that the historian’s task is to assess past contractarian writings according to 
the “juristic sharpness” with which the model appeared in them. And Gierke’s 
work is also the source of that abiding belief that a proper contract argument 
should contain two components, Gesellschaftsvertrag and Herrschaftsvertrag. 

The centrality of these notions to Gierke’s history is explicit from the outset. 
He found his model theory in the writings of Althusius, a choice that has had 
few followers. But the criteria Gierke used for selecting Althusius have been re- 
peated and reworked in many monographs and general histories. Thus, accord- 
ing to Gierke, Althusius was the first to raise 


... the idea of contract to the level of a theory, in so far as he was the first to construct in 
a logical way a scientific system of general politics on the assumption of definite orginal 
contracts. ... 

Althusius takes as the basis of his theory the division of the processes of will assumed 
to institute the State into two parts, the Social Contract and the Contract of Rulership. 
This division was commonly accepted until the end of the eighteenth century and was 
first attacked by Hobbes. The distinction of these two contracts was stated much earlier, 
but never with such juristic sharpness. In any case each of these may be separately stud- 
ied in its genesis and history. That which is logically posterior is taken first, simply be- 
cause it is historically anterior.’ 


The reversal of logic and history presented no problem for. Gierke. Given his 
broadly Hegelian assumption that history reveals the progress of Reason, he 
may well have expected that the logically complete contract theory would in 
time. follow a number of logically incomplete sketches. His Hegelian pre- 


though with different assessments of the value of the association, see Gough, The Social Contract; Ernest Barker, 
ed., Social Con:ract: Essays by Locke, Hume, and Rousseau (London, 1947), Introduction; and Gierke, The Develop- 
ment of Politica! Theory. Gierke, however, insisted that the doctrine was “variously construed and made to serve ` 
such different political tendencies”; The Development of Political Theory, 105. Sabine made a similar point; A His- 
tory of Political Theory, 367. The problems are such—in any attempt to associate contractualism exclusively with 
liberalism, rights of resistance, minority rights, or liberal constitutionalism when considering Hobbes, Spinoza, 
and Rousseau-—that they are sufficient to cast doubt on the usefulness of such general associations. Many of 
the specific issues here may be traced to very broad differences of opinion as to whether the mere reference by 
~ an author to the term “contract” or one of its supposed synonyms—feedus, pact, paclum, compact, covenant, 
bargain, stipulation, alliance, consent, trust, and the like—is sufficient evidence that a contract theory has 
been posited or drawn upon or whether only a systematically worked out set of ideas with contract occupying 
a central place is necessary before a writer is admitted to the ranks of “contractualist thinkers.” The first seems 
to be implicit in the work of Gierke and Gough, the second in the much more selective view of P. Riley; see 
Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, Gough, The Social Contract; and Riley, “How Coherent Is the Social 
Contract Tradition?” Joumal of the History of Ideas, 4 (1973): 543-62. For a brief discussion of some of these is- 
sues, see G. del Vecchio, “Uber die verschiedenen Bedeutungen der Lehre vom Gesellschaftsvertrag,” in U. 
Klug, ed., Philosophie und Recht (Wiesbaden, 1960), 20-27. 

$ Gough, The Social Contract; and Barker, Social Contract, Introduction. Gierke is the most frequently cited 
author in Gough’s work, Barker was Gierke’s translator in 1934, and he referred his reader to Gierke’s account 
of natural law theory since “the proper understanding of Locke and Rousseau demands a knowledge of the 
theory”; Social Contract, xii n. 1. But the assumption that there is a “genuine” contract theory has come under 
considerable aztack in recent years, especially in the work of W. H. ‘Greenleaf, J. G. A. Pocock, and Quentin 
Skinner. ` 

6 Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, 91. 
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supposition would also have lent credence to the converse assumption that it is 
appropriate to view earlier or incomplete expressions of contract theory as if 
‘they were attempts to arrive at the later, logically complete theory, although 
Gierke himself was too sensitive to the uniqueness and particularity of his evi- 
dence always to carry through this recipe for anachronism. Yet, even among his- 
torians who have rejected the philosophical ideas that provide whatever ulti- 
mate coherence Gierke’s story of contractualism might have, that story has been 
_ extraordinarily resilient, a resilience that can be accounted for by the continued 
acceptance of Gierke’s organizing ideas despite the rejection of their philosophi- 
cal basis. 


GIERKE’S HISTORY of the supposedly logically posterior Herrschaftsvertrag estab- 
lished what has become a very familiar tale. A contract of rulership, he argued, 
was “accepted in the Middle Ages as almost beyond dispute.” Its “earliest 
traces” were to be found in the positions of Manegold of Lautenbach and a 
number of cardinals during the Investiture controversies. Religious ideas, odd 
events and practices in some states of the Holy Roman Empire, legal ideas asso- 
ciated with the Roman lex regia—all fostered its “growth” in the Middle Ages. 
In the sixteenth century, Protestant and Catholic monarchomachi took the medie- 
val idea of a contract of rulershp as “the basis of their whole system” and so did 
numerous clerical writers like Diego de Covarruvias, Fernando Vasquez, and 
Francisco Suarez. Even Jean Bodin believed it a “self-evident postulate.” By the 
seventeenth century, especially with the spread of modern individualism, the 
rulership contract had become established dogma with very few opponents; only - 
its precise meaning and terms remained in dispute. 

In the period after Althusius and Hobbes, according to Gierke, those who 
used the rulership contract found themselves increasingly concerned with a so- 
cial contract as well. The notion of Gesellschaftsvertrige supposedly came to the 
fore when the question of the origin of government was so widely settled by a 
contractualist answer that the prior question (how did the community that con- 
tracts with the ruler come into existence?) demanded an answer. The contract of 
society, in Gierke’s account, gradually replaced immediate divine institution or 
the natural consequences of a divinely created human nature as the preferred 
answer to this supposedly logically prior question. To be sure, the idea of a so- 
cial contract, like that of a rulership contract, had already been suggested in the 
Middle Ages, but it had “remained without further development.” Even in the 
sixteenth century the idea was “but partially matured.” Only with Johannes Al- 
thusius did it receive an appropriate and proper statement. 

Althusius’s system explained the state purely in terms of individual human 
willing and thus broke completely with the Christian and Aristotelian tradi- 
tions. But, in taking that theory as the first “genuine theory of the Social Con- 
tract” and in interpreting Althusius as an individualist, Gierke found himself in 
difficulties. His history was written to culminate in Althusius, as the vocabulary 
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of growth, development, and maturity bears witness. But Gierke had to admit 
that the Althusian theory was a historical anticlimax; it appeared only to be ig- 
nored. Grotius “failed” to rid himself of Aristotelian conceptions, and Hobbes, 
in failing to talk of a government contract and in not drawing constitutional 
conclusions similar to those of Althusius, proved himself to be an opponent of 
“the idea of a ‘social contract’ in the strict sense and [of] all the consequences 
drawn from it.” Clearly, a history of social contract that began and ended with’ 
Althusius would have been eccentric.’ But Gierke was spared any embarrass- 
ment by detecting in the work of Samuel Pufendorf a social contract theory “af- 
ter the manner of Althusius” that became “dominant” until Rousseau rejected 
the rulership contract. Pufendorfs reviving role and Rousseau’s deathblow, 
however, only serve to underline the curiousness of Gierke’s judgment that the 
“culmination of the idea of social contract together with its abstract individ- 
ualism was reached” in Johann Fichte’s early writings of the 1790s. 

By thus organizing his history around a model contract theory that he be- 
lieved was embodied in the writings of Althusius, Pufendorf, and Fichte, Gierke 
was obliged to cast aside the writings of Thomas Hobbes, Hugo Grotius, and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau—even to put them in the anticontractualist camp. 
Gierke was not attempting to understand his evidence in all of its particularity 
and complexity. He was simply reading into the evidence before him the con- 
tours of his preconstructed model and, thereby, created several problems. At one 
point, for example, Gierke argued that the clearest expression of the dual social 
contract-rulership contract theory in the sixteenth century was developed in the 
writings of Covarruvias, Francisco de Vitoria, Luis de Molina, and Suarez. This 
development was fundamentally individualist, opposed to theological and Aris- 
totelian derivations of human society from God’s will or man’s natural sociabi- 
lity. Yet Gierke proceeded to assert that what characterized the social contract 
theory of the pre-Althusius, Spanish natural law school was the attempt “to di- 
vest the social contract theory of its original individualist character.” The au- 
thors cited to prove this point were precisely those—Suarez, Molina, Cov- 
arruvias, and Domingo de Soto—who had previously been named to show the 
rise of social contract theory in the sixteenth century. In other words, the same 
authors and writings were cited as evidence of both the rise of the theory and of 
attacks on its essential characteristics. And the contradiction here is heightened 
by Gierke’s insistence that the Spanish writers attacked the fundamental charac- 
ter of a theory. that had not yet been fully developed, for, in Gierke’s account, 
there was no genuine social contract theory until Althusius formulated one in 
the early seventeenth century. By reading into the Spanish writers a concern to 
produce the sort of theory Gierke believed Althusius had conceived and in rec- 
ognizing differences that he interpreted as attacks, Gierke cast the Spanish natu- 
ral lawyers in a historically untenable role—that of criticizing a theory they 


7 It would have been doubly unfortunate in that Althusius, with his emphasis on “symbiotics” and the der- 
ivation of the state from the unit contractual society of the family, is certainly not the unequivocal “abstract 
individualist” that Gierke later argued was essential to the character of social contract theory. C. J. Friedrich 
commented on this point in his Preface to Carney, The Politics of Johannes Althusius, xi. 
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could not possibly have been concerned about and that of theorizing about a 
concept that they did not know.® 

Such massive contradictions in a deservedly eminent scholar were hardly 
mere inadvertence. Rather, they arose from grave defects in Gierke’s organizing 
ideas. Gierke’s thought was permeated by the belief that there is, as it were, a or 
the theory of contract, a model to which actual writers more or less conformed. 
Whatever else such models do, they lead to a loss of sensivity to context and to 
the specific. Very broadly, models act as levelers, reducing particular and com- 
plex evidence to predetermined contours. The results can be startling but never 
historically enlightening. One result of beliefs in such a model theory has been 
the encouragement of the idea—an idea that needs to be dislodged—that con- 
tract theory is a fixed star in the eternal firmament of political theory. A second 
result, equally as much a hindrance to a history of contractarianism, has been 
the belief that writers should be judged according to how closely they adhered 
to the contract theory in all of its logically necessary parts.. What those writers 
endeavored to do, what questions they themselves asked, what evidence they in- 
troduced in support of their arguments and enquiries, what ideas they associ- 
ated with appeals to contract—these considerations have been overshadowed or 
neglected. Until this approach is rejected, no viable history of contract is pos- 
sible.? What is required is an approach that does not interpose a highly struc- 
tured set of expectations and presuppositions between the historian and his evi- 
dence and yet permits discrimination between what should and what should 
not be included in a history of contractualism. 


THE CONCEPT OF A “LANGUAGE” OR “VOCABULARY” of contract appears to meet 
these requirements.’ It defines a determinate, limited subject-matter for a his- 
tory of contractualism, permits the construction of a coherent story, and does 
not preclude—but, rather, encourages—a recognition of the diversity of uses to 
which contractual terminology was put. A history of contract construed accord- 
ing to this concept will be based on those political writings whose central con- 
tentions were made by recourse to one or another term from the family of con- 
tract-synonyms—a family composed of the terms of convenant, compact, 
contract, pact, paction, treaty, bargain, and agreement as well as their equiva- 
lents in Latin (foedus, pactum or pactio, and contractus) or other languages (Vertrag, 
Bund, traicte, pacte, and the like)."’ It will simply no longer do to interpret any 


8 See Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, 112 n. 1, 101, 126 n. 62. 

° Recent monographs have begun to be much more critical of the variety of contexts in which con- 
tractualist talk took place; see, for example, Dennert, Beza, Brutus, Hotman, esp. xlv-li. But none have ques- 
tioned the central organizing ideas of the Gierke account. : 

1° We are here espousing, with reservations, the position of J. G. A. Pocock. See his Polities, Language, and 
Time: Essays cn Political Thought and History (London, 1972). We have also found the theoretical articles of 
Quentin Skinner especially helpful. On Pocock, see Harro Hépfi, “John Pocock’s New History of Political 
Thought,” European Studies Review, 5 (1975): 193-206. 

‘| The synonymity of these terms in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is confirmed by the translating 
habits of the ime and also by contemporary dictionaries. See, for example, the Oxford English Dictionary, Coo- 
per’s Thesaurus (1565); T. Thomas, Dictionarium Languae Latinae et Anglicanae (1587); J. Florio, A Worlde of Wordes 
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and every allusion to consent, consensus, or mutual obligations in any piece of 
political writing as a signal of the presence (at least in nuce) of a contract theory, 
still less of the theory of contract. Consent and covenant or contract are notions 
of quite diverse connotation; mutual and reciprocal obligations need not be con- 
tractual ones; and a history of contractualism is not, or not exclusively, a history 
of theories in any strict sense of that term, still less is it the history of a theory. 

The decision to employ contractual terminology and the uses to which it has 
been put must be explained by reference to the purposes of those who have used 
it. The mere availability of contractual vocabulary cannot in itself explain ei- 
ther the decision or the uses. Once the decision to use contractual terminology 
has been made, however, it delimits a range of possible applications. Not every 
relationship can be construed contractually, and a writer who has decided to 
specify a contractual relationship finds his language making certain demands on 
him. For instance, the language intimates that he specify the parties (whether 
individuals or groups) to the covenant he has postulated, their precontractual 
condition (especially in respect of the formal liberty and equality requisite in 
contractors), the reciprocal undertakings entered into, the evidence that any 
covenant has been made (possible witnesses, authoritative records, or something 
of the sort), and so forth. But what may count as adequate answers to such ques- 
tions depends on the purposes and ingenuity of the writer in question and on 
what he and his audience find plausible. What actually happened in any in- 
stance when contractual vocabulary was employed, what questions were being 
asked, and how contract was used to answer them must in each case be discov- 
ered by historical enquiry. The organizing idea of a language of contract has the 
virtue of not prejudging such matters. 

Here only a rough sketch along these lines is possible. Such a Hato of con- 
tractualism in political thought may, however, be expected to address itself to 
three topics: (1) the availability of contractual terminology; (2) the circum- 
. stances of its first articulation into a political language; and (3) the patterns 
formed by the questions contract was used to answer. This last involves the con- 
stellations of concepts and preoccupations in which contract characteristically 
appeared, the vagaries of its fashions, and the like. It is a story that has a begin- 
ning—a language is more than a word—but no end. The reports of the death of 
contractualism so common in the past were not only premature but also mis- 
. conceived: a developed political language is not something that passes away 
without a trace. l 

The availability of contract terminology is coeval with European political 
thinking. Despite their industry, Gierkean historians have dredged up only cas- 
ual references in various political contexts to some treaty or agreement even 
though bargains and agreements of various sorts have been endemic in both in- 
trapolity and interpolity relations. Indeed, the very term for a polity in the lan- 


(1598); R. Cawdrey, A Table Alphabeticall of Hard Usual English Words (1604); Cowell’s Interpreter (1607); J. Bull- 

okar, An English Expositor (1616); H. Cockeram, The English Dictionarie (1626); T., Glossographia (1656); J. Ker-. 
sey, A New English Dictionary (1702); and J. Grimm and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wörterbuch (mod. ed., Leipzig, 

1956). 
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guage of scholarship was societas, which suggests adsociato or consociato and socius, 
alliances and allies, which in turn presuppose treaties, agreements, or cove- 
nants." In interpolity relations, moreover, the association of ideas between mak- 
ing peace and making treaties was so close that a plausible, though apparently 
specious, etymology of the late sixteenth century derived pactum from pax.'? And 
in the Jnstitutes of Justinian, societates (private associations or corporations) are 
understood as constituted by contractus. Given this proximity to European habits 
of political speech, what perhaps calls for explanation is why the possibilities of 


contractual thought were not exploited more frequently or systematically. 


More than merely casual references to covenants first figure in political writ- 
ing as items in the Huguenot legitimation of resistance to established authority 
subsequent to the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre of 1572.'* Three produc- 
tions of this period were remembered particularly in later years: François Hot- 
man’s Franco-Gallia (1573); Théodore. de Béze’s Du droit des magistrats (1574; a 
Latin version, De jure: magistratus, was published in 1576), and Junius Brutus’s 
Vindiciae contra tyrannos (1579, but written about the same time as the other two). 
Of these only the last exploited the possibilities of contractual imagery to any 


_ considerable extent. Although Brutus’s (Mornay’s) purposes were highly specific 


and pragmatic, his formulations were sufficiently abstract to allow the work to 
be recycled for use in the Netherlands and (in a somewhat free translation) Eng- 
land in 1640 and again in 1689.'° As a recognized minor classic of the genre, an 
investigation of the Vindiciae contra tyrannos may contribute something toward an 
understanding of the reception of contractual motifs into the mainstream of po- 
litical thought. 

The range of authorities that Mornay deployed provides a convenient list of 
sources for contractualism. In the first place, Mornay, like Beza and Hotman, 
contended that the relationship between ruler and ruled is one of mutua obligatio. 
That phrase, apart from its obvious congeniality to Huguenot political pur- 
poses, had been rendered definitive by Calvin. Like Martin Luther and Martin 
Bucer, Calvin had gone out of his way to insist that the duty to obey rulers was 
not conditional on either the title or the good conduct of rulers. Consequently, 
Calvin had no use for contractual talk in this context.’ But the conceptual gap 


12 For societas as a commercial association generally, see for example, T. E. Holland, ed., The Institutes of Justi- 
nian (Oxford, 1881), esp. 3. 27. The term was, however, used both in Roman and medieval Latin for both 
private associations and for commonwealths, republics, kingdoms, and the like—the societas perfecta of the 
Scholastics, for example. 

13 Alberico Gentili, De iure belli libri tres (1598), trans. J. C. Rolfe and ed. C. Phillipson (Oxford, 1933), vol. 2, 
bk. 2, chap. 10, 176. Our thanks are due to K. J. P. Westney for this information. 

‘4 For a clear exposition of this point, see W. Naf, Herrschaftsverträge und Lehre vom Herrschaftsvertrag, Schweizer 
Beiträge zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, no. 17 (Bern, 1949). Impressions to the contrary rely on the occasional 
use of contractual terminology or, still more vaguely, on the presence of any sort of talk about consent, con- 
sensus, or agreement; see, for example, Gough, The Social Contract, 25, 28, 32 n. 5. No identifiable subject for a 
history of political thought can be created in this way, since it affords no viable principle for inclusion or ex- 
clusion. In the examples cited by Gough, the term pactum sometimes appears to mean no more than a promise; 
see ibid., 30, 31, 37. 

‘5 These three treatises appear in an excellent abridgement and translation: Julian H. Franklin, Constitution- 
alism and Resistance in the Sixteenth Century: Three Treatises by Hotman, Beza, & Momay (New York, 1969). For the 
Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, we are using the translation by H. J. Laski, who reproduced the translation of 1689: 
Junius Brutus [Mornay], A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, ed. Laski (London, 1924). 

16 On Calvin, see M. Cheneviére, La Pensée politique de Calvin (Geneva, 1937), 124-28; and J. Bohatec, Calvins 
Lehre von Staat und Kirche (Breslau, 1937), 62-69. But Bohatec’s remark that “der Vertrag war ihm {i.e., Calvin] 
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between mutua obligatio and covenant is not insuperable (the latter is a species of 
the former), and it had already been bridged almost unconsciously by Bu- 
chanan and Béze.'’ Furthermore, the political practice of poorly consolidated 
states—like the “German” Empire, Poland, and Scotland—and memories of 
such practice in better consolidated ones—like France, England, and Spain— 
suggested contractual notions.’ Indeed, the relationship among the emperor 
and the electors, the most prominent Landesherren, and the Reichstag had de facto 
the character of an alliance or compact, as did the various religiopolitical 
“Leagues” of the period of the Reformation and the relationship between the 
kings and their “peers” in a feudal understanding. Finally, the most authorita- 
tive source of all was the scriptural conception of a contractual relationship be- 
tween God and his chosen people, the Old and the New Covenant, as evangeli- 
cals translated it. 

There was, then, no shortage of material on which to draw. But, whereas 
Beza had used all of these sources, and yet made covenant only one of a range of 
arguments tending in the direction of a relationship of mutua (and now condi- 
tional) obligatio between rulers and ruled and whereas Hotman hardly needed 
the notion at all, Mornay attempted to make covenant central to his account of 
political relations. More precisely, he used an idiosyncratic explanation of the 
scriptural covenant (foedus sive pactum; in French, alliance, pacte) as a model of 
right order, which, according to him, was in law and in fact recognized in all 


ein Denkmittel der organischen Beziehung zwischen dem Haupt und den Gliedern” is as wrong as its logic is 
curious; see 76id., 73. 

17 G. Buchanan, De jure regni apud Scotus (1579-80), translated by D. H. MacNeill as The Art and Science of 
Government amongst the Scots (n.p., 1964), 65-67, 96: “There is . . . a mutual contract between king and people.” 

'8 The term “contract” or one of its equivalents was frequently employed in the language of practical poli- 
tics in these various states for both the activity of arriving at legal and political decisions (contracting) and the 
decisions and laws themselves (contracts). For the German Empire, see, for example, the Tiibinger Vertrag 
(1514), in W. Naf, ed., Herschaftsvertriige des Spitmittelalters, Quellen zur neueren Geschichte, no. 17 (2d ed., 
Bern, 1975); and F. L. Carsten, Princes and Parliaments in Germany: From the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century (Ox- 
ford, 1959). For Castile and Aragon, see Ralph E. Giesey, If Not, Not: The Oath of the Aragonese and the Legendary 
Laws of the Sobarbe (Princeton, 1963); J. H. Elliott, The Revolt of the Catalans (Cambridge, 1963), esp. chap. 1; and 
G. Griffiths, Representative Government in Westem Europe. in the Sixteenth Century: Commentary and Documents for the 
Study of Comparative Constitutional History (Oxford, 1968). It was quite common for the Cortes of Castile to have 
attached conditions to financial aid (servicio) to the king and to have regarded these as a contract; for example, 
in 1600 the Cortes at Madrid referred to “el contrato deste seruicio”; see Griffiths, Representative Government in 
Westem Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 7, 71. For France, see especially the activities of the Huguenot assemblies, 
which established themselves into associations through contracts (contracter); ibid., 265-66; and L. Anquez, His- 
toire des assemblées politiques des réformés de France, 1573-1622 (Paris, 1859). For Holland, see, for example, the 
renegotiations of the Joyeuse Entrée of Brabant, dating from 1356 and renewed with each new duke. Apparently 
without being aware of the associations of his language, Griffiths referred to the Joyeuse Entrée as a “constitu- 
tional contract between the ruler and his subjects”; ibid., 302. Unfortunately, his translation of the sixteenth- 
century Dutch mistakenly inserts the term “contract” into the Joyeuse Entrée; he rendered “In welker dingen 
oirconden ende eeuwiger vesticheyt hebben wy onsen zegele hier aen doen hangen” as “Unto this contract, 
document, and permanent establishment we . . . have appended our seal”; ibid., 348-49. The Dutch term verge- 
lijken and the French contracts and contrat were, however, common in constitutional language as well as in the 
extraordinary Contracten (as, for example, in the Dutch version of the Declaration of Independence of July 26, 1581). 
See thid., 429, 431, 461-62, 456, 493, 494, 495, 499, 502, 511-12, 518. J. F. Maclean has suggested that Scottish 
constitutional relations and political practice (especially the custom of banding or bonding) were one of the 
sources of the idea of covenant; Maclean, “Samuel Rutherford: The Law and the King,” in G. L. Hunt, ed., 
Calvinism and the Political Order (Philadelphia, 1965), 69-72. For the suggested importance of political practice 
in Switzerland and Holland, see Friedrich’s Preface to Carney, The Politics of Johannes Althusius, ix. For Poland, 
see B. Connor and J. Savage, The History of Poland (London, 1698); and the anonymous The Ancient and Present 
State of Poland (London, 1697). 
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“well-constituted kingdoms.” A commonwealth is, by his account, to be under- 
stood as constituted by two covenants. One was between the king and the 
people as one party and God as the other; and, in an analogy (a very rare one) 
drawn from contract law, Mornay declared that the king and the people, or 
their authorized representatives, were coguarantors, or cosignatories, each re- 
sponsible to God for the conduct of the other. The second covenant was between 
the king and the people or, rather, the people’s representatives: “The people are 
the stipulator, and the king the promisor. The people . . . asked whether the king 
would rule justly and according to the law. He then promised to do so. And the 
people ... replied that they would faithfully obey, as long as his commands 
were just.” The burden of the book is that, when kings become tyrants, resis- 
tance by “the people” is not just a right but a duty, both religious and civil, re- 
sulting from the covenant. 


AFTER THIS BOLDLY CONTRACTUAL BEGINNING, it is striking to discover the range 
of things that Mornay did not explain contractually. He was, of course, obliged 
to substantiate his contention that “the people” could be a party to any cove- 
nant; this presumably was the reason for his repeated assertion that “the king 
cannot rule without a people, while a people can rule itself without a king.””° At 
the same time his (and, for that matter, Béze’s) insistence on this point suggests 
one of the reasons why contractual imagery was so rarely employed. For the 
commonweal was almost universally understood as in some sense a natural unity; 
organic metaphors were generally thought indispensable to characterize it. Yet 
the relations between the parts of an organism cannot plausibly be construed as 
contractual. The head and members of a body (or body politic, an almost in- 
escapable correspondence or similitude) are not joined by covenants; they are 
incapable of independent existence, and the head is not appointed to its func- 
tion by the feet. In the same way, when commonwealths already in being were 
at issue, all possible parties to any putative covenant were already parts of the 
commonwealth, defined by their relationship to one another and to the whole of 
which they were parts. They thus were demonstrably not possessed of the inde- 
pendence and formal equality required of parties to a covenant. Mornay did 
not depart from accepted ideas in this, or in most other, respects. He was able to 
treat “the people” as capable of agency and of being a party to a covenant be- 
cause he assumed all along a people already politically articulated and orga- 
nized by subordination to lesser magistrates.” Only as “represented” and di- 
rected by such lesser magistrates did Mornay deem the people both capable of 


19 Mornay, Vindiciae contra tyrannos, in Laski, A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, 174-75, and in Franklin, Con- 
stilutionalism ard Resistance, 180-81. 

0 Thid., in Laski, A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, 122, 125, and in Franklin, Constitutionalism and Resistance, 
160. Also see Beza, Du droits des magistrats, in Franklin, Constitutionalism and Resistance, 104. 

21 In a momentous aside, Calvin had admitted that “popular magistrates”—that is, public officials individ- 
ually inferior in status to kings—might be entitled, indeed obliged, by the law of the land to defend the 
people; Calvin, Institution of the Christian Religion, bk. 4, chap. 20, 31. The passage continued unchanged 
throughout ail of the editions of the Institution from 1536 onward. 
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collective agency and entitled to act. Political initiatives on the part of private 
persons were as much anathema to Mornay as to any other man of his time sen- 
sitive to the dangerous potentialities of “the beast with many heads.” Nowhere 
did he attempt to explain contractually the nature of “the people” as a political 
collectivity. 

Again, Mornay persistently spoke of one of the parties to the covenants as the 
king and not, as logic seéms to require, the king-to-be. In fact, nowhere did he 
bother to distinguish between the derivation of the kingly office and the right to 
be an incumbent to that office. It is, of course, true that he attempted to estab- 
lish a congruence between, on the one hand, what he (like Hotman) claimed to 
be the ancient custom of the French realm and “all well-constituted kingdoms” 
and, on the other, his theologicopolitical argumentation about covenants. And 
this forced congruence exacted a price. He was, for instance, obliged to find 
some evidence in actual practice for the covenantal relations he postulated. He 
found what he sought in coronation oaths and popular acclamations. Such acts 
not only suggested the conditionality of kingly authority, they also had the for- 
mality requisite for a covenant, and they were the practice even in hereditary 
monarchies,” a form of government that Mornay (again like Hotman) was 
obliged to recognize as not only legitimate but also the norm of the day. 

Furthermore, Mornay speculated on occasion about “what kind of rulers [the 
people] were most likely to have sought” when they first established kings,” and 
he felt confident that “men would not have surrendered their natural liberty . . . 
but for some special and great advantage.” Such talk of covenant invites con- 
sideration of the precontractual condition. Mornay’s assumptions about the an- 
cientness of the French constitution suggested locating that precontractual con- 
dition in remote antiquity, and rights enjoyed that are not civil or legal must be 
natural. Among these Mornay specifically listed self-preservation and property. 
But all of this remained peripheral and merely suggestive in the Vindiciae contra 
tyrannos. Mornay was, in fact, quite uninterested in explaining the origins of the 
kingly office or in the derivation of titles to it (he casually allowed that a usurper 
might gain a title by subsequent good conduct),” and his references to the dis- 
tant past are, for the most part, no more than an attempt to capitalize on the 
contemporary assumption that in matters of law and institutions, what is older 
is, ceterts paribus, better. 

Just as Mornay was generally content to assume the existence and legitimacy 
of the kingly office, so he made no attempt whatever to explain the derivation of 


22 The interpretation of coronation oaths as contracts or as evidence of contracts was very common. See Le 
Révetlle-Matin des François (1574), summarized in François Hotman, Francogallia, ed. R. E. Giesey and J. H. M. 
Salmon (Cambridge, 1972), 74; Buchanan, De ture regni apud Scotus, xxxv, Lxxxvi; R. Parsons, A Conference about 
the Next Succession to the Crown of England (London, 1593); James I, The Trew Law of Free Monarchues: or, The Recip- 
rock and Motuall Dotie betwixt a Free King and His Naturall Subjects, in C. H. Mcllwain, ed., The Political Works of 
James I: Reprinted from the Edition of 1616 (New York, 1956), 68; J. Tyrrell, Bibliotheca Politica (London, 1727), 
739; W. Atwood, The Fundamental Constitution of the English Government (London, 1690), 32; E. Cooke, Argumentum 
Anti-Normannicum (London, 1682), xvi; and P. Allix, dn Examination of the Scruples of Those Who Refuse to Take the 
Oath of Allegiance (1689), in State Tracts, 1 (London, 1705): 302. 

23 Mornay, Vindiciae contra tyrannos, in Laski, A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, 139-40, and in Franklin, Con- 
stitutionalism and Resistance, 168, 171. 

24 Ibid., in Laski, A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, 134-44. 

25 Ibid., in Laski, A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, 117. 
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those lesser magisterial offices so crucial to his case. The reason for his casualness 
is easy to see: the king and the lesser magistrates that Mornay had in mind were 
an actual king and actual lesser magistrates. Both were parties organized and 
armed, both were powers in the land; and Mornay’s point was that the only 
way to reintegrate them into one commonwealth was by a treaty of peace, on 
conditions acceptable to both. Those conditions, Mornay thought, were embod- 
ied in the “fundamental laws” of the French realm.” He did not explain either 
the content or the authoritativeness of these fundamental laws by reference to 
his covenants—in fact, he did not attempt any such explanation at all. The fun- 
damental laws were simply a principal datum for him as they were for his con- 
temporaries. Nor did he explain how the natural rights and liberty he had men- 
tioned should be deemed to be related to these laws. He was simply not 
concerned with the natural rights of precivil individuals but only with what he 
optimistically took to be the positive legal rights of Calvinist congregations, 
lesser magistrates, and the political corporations of the French realm. These 
were fundamental rights and laws that preceded any particular king or group of 
lesser magistrates; from them individuals derived their offices and corporations 
their rights; kings swore to uphold them; and they were what entitled or rather 
obliged lesser magistrates to resist “tyrants”—that is, incumbents of the royal of- 
fice unwilling to rule in accordance with these fundamental laws. And, pace 
Gierke, there was nothing remotely individualistic about any of this. 

Thus, Huguenots used talk about covenants as one of a number of possible 
ways to support their contention that a relationship of mutual, but also condi- 
tional, obligation existed between rulers and ruled. Such talk aided them in the 
difficult task (difficult especially for evangelicals) of making resistance to sup- 
posed tyrants legitimate. Covenant, however, did not seem to Huguenots to ex- 
plain the nature of the political community. Assumptions about the existence of 
an ancient constitution and about the naturalness of hierarchy and sociality pre- 
vented the articulation of any such evidently conventional, artificial view of the 
character of civil society. At best, the concept of a covenant was useful, because 
it married reasonably well with the belief in a reciprocity of rights and duties 
that not even the most determined advocate of monarchial absolutism was dis- 
posed to deny.” The division of France into warring parties made a treaty 
(pacte) with mutual guarantees the obvious remedy: pax by pactus. 


WITH THE SUBSEQUENT ADOPTION OF CONTRACTUAL TALK by the Catholic Ligue, 
when the tables were turned, and by the Netherlanders, who indeed utilized 
these French Huguenot treatises,” covenant may be said to have emerged as a 


6 The term lois fondamentales first made its appearance in French literature during this period. See A. Le- 
maire, Les lots fondamentales de la monarchie française d'après les théoriciens de PAncien Régime (Paris, 1907); and J. W. 
Gough, Fundamental Law in English Constitutional History (Oxford, 1955), 50-51. 

27 Bodin, for example, was quite unequivocal on the point. His Six Livres de la République (1576) are contem- 
porary with the other works cited here. 

28 See E. H. Kossmann, “The Development of Dutch Political Theory,” in J. S. Bromley and E. H. Koss- 
mann, eds., Britain and the Netherlands, 1 (London, 1960): 91-110; E. H. Kossmann and A. F. Mellink, eds., 
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topos, a part of the conceptual arsenal at hand whenever the relationship be- 
tween rulers and ruled was up for discussion. But it would be facile to conclude 
that the topos was bound to make the transition from the polemical lire de cir- 
constance to the theoretical treatise, for it was in a sense compromised by the cir- 
cumstances of its first employment. And, indeed, covenant long retained its as- 
sociation with the experience of religiopolitical belligerence that strongly 
commended absolute monarchy to many in all but a few sheltered places during 
the seventeenth century.” 

The difficulties of this transition have been disguised by the acceptance of the 
Gierkean interpretation of those writers, generally scholastics, who were less.con- 
cerned to subordinate the flow of thought to the exigencies of some cause or cur- 
rent opinion and who were widely admired by Catholics and evangelicals alike. 
What these writers in fact asserted was the foundation of political authority in 
consent, not covenant. The finest English writer in this genre, Richard Hooker, 
serves to illustrate the kind of account of political authority that they offered.” 
In a few elegant phrases Hooker explained how a commonwealth or politic so- 
ciety might be at once natural and yet the product of human artifice: 


To supply those defects and imperfections which are in us living singly and solely by 
ourselves, we are naturally induced to seek communion and fellowship with others. This 
was the cause of men’s uniting thernselves at first in politic societies, which Societies 
could not be without Government, nor Government without distinct kind of law.... 
Two foundations there are which bear up public societies: the one, a natural inclination 
[to social life]; the other, an order expressly or secretly agreed upon touching the manner 
of their union in living together. The latter is that which we call the Law of the Com- 
monwealth, the very soul of a commonweal.”! 


Equally succinctly he stated the efficient and formal causes of government: “To 
take away all... mutual grievance, injuries and wrongs, there was no way but 
by growing unto composition and agreement amongst [men in those times when 
there were no civil societies} by ordaining some kind of government public.” 
Common consent to such government is necessary because, without it, “there 
were no reason that one man should take upon him to be lord and judge over 
another.” (The past tense, “first beginnings” formulation here is somewhat 
misleading. The reference is not to prehistory but to a possible and “natural” 
establishment of a societas perfecta, as Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas had envis- 


Texts Conceming the Revolt of the Netherlands (Cambridge, 1974), esp. 165-66, 174-75, 185, 197, 199, 216, 217, 228, 
268-70; and J. H. Salmon, The French Religious Wars in English Political Thought (Oxford, 1959). 

29 Defenders of royal absolutism liked to make great play with the genesis of such talk out of an unholy 
alliance of Puritans and Papists. See, for example, Robert Filmer, Patriarcha: or, The Natural Power of Kings As- 
serted, ed. Peter Laslett (Oxford, 1949), esp. 53-55. 

*° For relevant writings in this group, see Domingo de Soto, Libri X de justitia et jure (1556) (a bon mot of the 
time had it that “qui scit Sotum scit totum”); Robert Bellarmine, De laicis ac potissimum de magistratu politico (bk. 
3 of De ecclesia militante [1586-93]}); L. Molina, De justitia et jure opera omnia (1593-1618); J. Mariana, De rege 
el regis institutione, libri IH (1598); and F. Suarez, De legibus ac Deo legislatore (1612). The precise relationship 
between the works of these writers and those of Richard Hooker has never been satisfactorily established. 

3! Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, ed. C. Morris, | (London, 1965): 188. 

32 Thid., 190. 
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aged it.) Plainly, accounts of this sort had little use for covenant, and those who, 
like Grotius, stood in this tradition managed perfectly well without it and its at- 
tendant difficulties.” 

Apparently, the German Calvinist Johannes Althusius made the first attempt 
to bring contractual language explicitly derived from Huguenot and Ligue 
sources and the scholastics’ conceptions of civil society together into a self-con- 
sciously scholarly political theory. For this reason Althusius has an important 
place in the history of political contractarianism and not, as Gierke thought, be- 
cause he provided a model of such an account. In the Politica methodice digesta 
(first published in 1603, often re-edited and reprinted) Althusius insisted on in- 
terpreting all significant relationships within the societas perfecta as contractual. 
The relationships were not simply consensual—that was a scholastic common- 
place—but were founded on covenants (pacta, foedera, or conventus). Althusius thus 
interpreted civil society as an association of lesser associations. The elementary 
association was the family, which was initiated by a pactum and involved a mutua 
obligatio. After the family came private associations (collegia, societates, and the 
like), all joined together by pacta and laws. The association of private associa- 
tions was the city; an association of cities was a province; and an association of 
provinces, cities, and estates was the “universal public association.” Sovereignty 
in the public association was not vested, as Bodin supposed, in some absolute 
monarch but in the public association—that is, in the people or their represen- 
tatives. Indeed, for Althusius the sovereignty was not absolute at all, since it was 
limited by both natural and divine law. The supreme magistrate himself at- 
tained his power from covenants entered into by and with the whole people. Al- 
thusius went further: “No realm or commonwealth has ever been founded or in- 
stituted except by contract entered into one with the other, by covenants agreed 
upon between subjects and their prince-to-be, and by established mutual obli- 
gations that both should religiously observe.”™ 

The Huguenot ambivalence about whether covenant referred to the institu- 
tion of the kingly office or only to the installation of determinate individuals in 
that office reappears in Politica methodice digesta, although Althusius apparently 
meant both. But it did not greatly matter, for, like his Huguenot predecessors, 
Althusius presupposed a “fundamental law of the kingdom.” But he now inter- 
preted this contractually as well. “This law serves as the foundation, so to speak, 
of the realm and is sustained by common consent and approval,” and it is 
“nothing other than certain covenants [pacta] by which many cities and prov- 

33 This is nct to deny, of course, that Grotius was sometimes prepared to discuss the origin of the state in 
terms of contract. Indeed, at one point he argued for the inappropriateness of natural body-body politic anal- 
ogies since the body politic was of a different kind, “since it was formed from a voluntary compact”; Grotius, 
De jure belli ac pacis libri tres, ed. J. B. Scott (Oxford, 1925), bk. 2, chap. 6, sec. 4, 261. But, when discussing the 
character of contracts, Grotius never considered the state itself as contractual; see bid., chap. 12. When consid- 
ering the origin of civil society, he merely talked of men joining themselves together “of their own free will”; 
ibid., bk. 1, chap. 4, sec. 7, 3. When discussing the origin of legitimate power, he pointed to acquiring “a right 
through long possession or contract”; zbid., chap. 4, sec. 15, 1. And, when discussing the right of a state over its 
subjects, he was concerned with that “most perfect society” of an “association in which many fathers of fami- 
lies unite into a single people and state” that “gives the greatest right to the corporate body over its members”; 


ibid., bk. 2, chap. 5, sec. 23. 
™ Althusius, The Politics, ed. Carney, 117. Althusius, unlike Mornay, talked of kings-to-be. 
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inces come together and agree to establish and defend one and the same com- 
monwealth. ... When common consent is withdrawn from these covenants and 
stipulations, the commonwealth ceases to exist.””° 

Apart from illustrating the magical ring” that the word “covenant” had in 
Calvinist ears, Althusius’s theory is instructive for two reasons. In the first place, 
Althusius plainly could no longer characterize a legitimate association or ac- 
count for legitimate authority without recourse to ideas of will, artifice, and con- 
sent—despite his inordinate fondness for body—body politic and head-king sim- 
ilitudes and despite his elaborately biological vocabulary (he described civil 
society as symbiosis, citizens as symbiotes), all of which imply that both society and 
hierarchy are natural rather than artificial. And just as he was unable to accept 
civil society as simply a natural datum—he was after all a citizen of the Em- 
pire—so he could also no longer interpret fundamental law as given and imme- 
morial (perhaps as a result of habits of thought begotten of Roman law, which 
he frequently cited, and of the persuasiveness of Bodin’s concept of sovereignty, 
which was ever before his mind, even while he was trying to wrest sovereignty 
from kings and redistribute it to “the people”). The same rejection of the belief 
that relations of authority and obedience are in any sense natural is discernible 
in scholastic writing, as we shall have cause to note in a moment. The notion of 
covenant stood to gain from this tendency, for it afforded a ready and easy way 
to establish obligations and rights that were not in any obvious sense “natural.” 

Althusius’s theory is instructive for a second reason. The bearers of rights in 
his conception are still unmistakably associations, groups, and corporations of 
various sorts, not individuals. And (again pace Gierke) for all of the changes he 
rang on the concept of covenant, one covenant he did not contemplate— 
namely, a covenant between individuals equipped with natural rights. There is, of 
course, no reason why he should have thought of such a covenant, although (as 
we know with the benefit of hindsight) this is the covenant that Hobbes made 
into a durable form of political argument. To imagine a society decomposed 
into, or a presocial condition made up of, individuals and loose groupings posed 
no difficulty. A condition of solitariness before civil society, perhaps succeeding 
the “Golden Age,” was a humanist commonplace. The problem was that such a 
condition was often interpreted as a bellum omnium contra omnes, an image that 
Hobbes by no means invented.” An obvious inference from such a premise was 


35 Ibid., 123. 

36 The phrase is that of Georg Oestreich, “Die Idee des religiösen Bundes,” 140. 

37 It had a place, though not co nomine, in Pope Pius IPs work, where the following epic of humanist syncre- 
tism appears: “For when men, after the expulsion cf the progenitors of the human race from paradise, wan- 
dered about in fields and forests after the manner of wild beasts, and lived like them, they perceived (for God 
has created them beings capable of reason) that social union is the most useful and necessary thing for man”; 
A. Sylvius Piccolomini [Pius II], De ortu et authoritate imperii Romani (1445), as given in Voigt, Der Herschaftsver- 
trag, 81. Mariana presented a similar image: “Men at first wandered solitary [solvag:] like wild animals without 
laws or governors [rectores].” He then proceeded to an account of the concomitance of discoveries of means to a 
better life and the deterioration of morals, until “no place was safe for innocence” and those oppressed by the 
mighty began “mutuo se cum aliis societatis feodere constringere”; De rege et regis institutione, bk. 1. This is the 
origin of the “royal majesty,” and Mariana also remarked that in those days there were “multitudes of kings,” 
a remark that Filmer picked up in the interest of patriarchalism. 
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the imperative need for a strong, coercive authority, which is hardly what most 
early proponents of contractualism had in mind. 


ALTHOUGH IT IS NOT POSSIBLE within the present compass to explain how it came 
to seem plausible to conceive of civil society as a conditional and covenanted as- 
sociation of individuals enjoying “natural rights,” certain observations are in or- 
der. The rejection of the belief that relations of authority and obedience are in 
any obvious sense natural was already near at hand when the scholastics distin- 
guished between the natural rightness of governance and the conventional legi- 
timation of specific governors and forms of government and equally when they 
distinguished sharply between paternal (that is, natural) and political authority. 
The latter distinction became increasingly accepted, as Robert Filmer’s attack 
on it shows.” Clearly, contractual notions played little part in the process. 
Rather, the sense of individual entitlement to autonomy, however generated, 
was articulated by exploiting the potentialities of the scholastic concepts of “nat- 
ural law,” “natural rights,” and “natural liberty” (Filmer’s particular bug- 
bear). Hobbes made this proximate source for the terminology of political in- 
dividualism plain: “They that speak of this subject use to confound rus and lex, 
right and law; yet they ought to be distinguished.”” Those guilty of such con- 
founding were obviously late scholastic authors, and in their context the dis- 
tinction was of little consequence: one man’s zus is another man’s lex. 

Furthermore, the need to assert individual (as opposed to corporate) rights 
against both civil society and governors was evident only in one milieu. The sec- 
tarian Calvinists or congregationalists and sects tending to Anabaptism needed 
to assert a right to assemble and worship in churches of their own choosing and 
making.*’ Since no state conceded such a right, it could not be presented as a 
civil right; it had therefore to pass as a natural or divine right. Membership in 
such churches, moreover, required a conscious decision and a willingness to risk 
many hardships. Since membership was obviously voluntary, obedience could 
be nothing but conditional. Not surprisingly, too, the extent of the rights pos- 
sessed by individual members of such congregations with respect to each other 
and to such authorities within the church as the congregations were prepared to 
tolerate was unprecedented. Naturally, these congregations articulated the char- 
acter of their unions as contractual, subject to the fundamental law of the Gos- 
pel. 


38 Filmer, Petriarcha, passim. Also see, for example, Suarez, De legibus ac Deo legislatore, given in Voight, Der 
Herrschaftsvertraz, 116. 

39 For probably the most sophisticated discussion of this topic, see R. Schur, Individualismus und Absolutismus 
(Berlin, 1963), passim. 

* Hobbes, Leviathan: or, The Matter, Forme, and Power of a Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Civill (London, 1651), 
chap. 16. 

4! The following account draws on three works in particular: C. Burrage, Early English Dissenters, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, 1912); H. Dexter, Congregationalism (New York, 1880; reprint ed., London, 1970); and W. Forster, 
Thomas Hobbes end der Puritanismus (Berlin, 1969). 
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That the separatist congregations readily drew analogies between their con- 
gregations and civil societies is curious, for the basis for such analogies seems 
nonexistent. Separatist congregations were voluntary, located in one place, 
small, composed entirely of adults, and existed within civil societies whose legiti- 
macy they did not deny. In no way did they resemble civil societies. Yet by 1613 

‘the English separatist Henry Jacob defined a “visible Church of Christ under 
the Gospel” as “a Spiritual Body Politike ...; the people also having power of 
free consent in their ordinary government.”*? And in 1616 the same author an- 
swered the question, “How is a Visible Church constituted and gathered?” with 
a striking formulation: 


By a free mutuall consent of Believers joyning and covenanting to live as members of a 
holy Society together in all religious and vertuous duties as Christ and his Apostles did 
institute and practise in the Gospell. By such free mutuall consent also all Civill perfect 
Corporations did first beginne.” 


The Covenant of the “Pilgrim Fathers” of 1620 simply converted the church 
into a civil society: “Whe . . . do, by these presents, solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God and of one another, covenant and combine ourselves together 
into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation. . . .”** Secta- 
rians, then, interpreted their churches as free and voluntary associations 
founded on covenants. And, by a process that has yet to be fully explained, they 
appear, having compared their congregations to bodies politic, to have gone on 
to interpret bodies politic as if they were sectarian congregations. In so doing, 
they attributed to citizens, as natural rights, the rights of moral autonomy and 
self-government that they had demanded for themselves as members of the con- 
gregation.*° 

To derive parallels between church and state government was, of course, not 
at all unusual. This argument was common in Catholic and royalist thought. 
What was unusual was the proclivity to push the analogy so far—almost, in- 
deed, to the point of identity. The basis for such an identification was laid early 
in the practices of Huguenot assemblies and in debates among.Calvinists that 
occurred during the first religious war in France in the 1560s.*° As soon as the 
Huguenots had taken to arms in March of 1562, they set about establishing 
their own political assemblies. The Huguenot provinces came close to con- 
stituting separate states within France, and many pursued policies designed to 
make the province coterminous with the local church. The province of Langue- 


42 Jacob, An Attestation of Many Leamed, Godly, and Famous Divines (London, 1613), as quoted in Förster, Themas 
Hobbes und der Puritanismus, 96. 

43 Jacob, A Confession and Protestation of Faith (London, 1616), as quoted in Férster, Thomas Hobbes und der Pu- 
ritanismus, 97. 

“4 Jacob, A Confession and Protestation of Faith, as quoted in Förster, Thomas Hobbes und der Puritanismus, 107. 

45 Regarding “commonwealths by institution,” Hobbes, who was no separatist, spoke of the assembly zhat 
makes the covenant as a “congregation,” a term for the body politic that he used nowhere else. 

46 The following account draws on three works in particular: Griffiths, Representative Government in Westem Eu- 
rope in the Sixteenth Century; Anquez, Histoire des assemblées politiques des réformés de France; and R. M. Kingdon, 
“Calvinism and Democracy: Some Political Implications of Debates on French Reformed Church Govern- 
ment, 1562-72,” AHR, 69 (1963-64): 393-401. ° 
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doc illustrates this point. An “assemblée generalle des estats dudict pais de 
Languedcc” met in November 1562. Its structure and proceedings followed the 
pattern of the province’s traditional estates, but there were a number of remark- 
able innovations. The members formed themselves into an association and 
elected their “chef, deffenseur et conservateur.” They then made a “contract” 
with him, setting down general guidelines for his rule, drew up a new constitu- 
tion to be sworn to by the assembly’s delegates and by the ministers and in- 
habitants in the towns under their control, and finally passed legislation allow- 
ing for the expulsion of papists and the welcoming of Huguenot refugees from 
Catholic persecution. 

The assembly did not, however, take the step of severing the province’s links 
with the French monarchy. The “contract” insisted that the civil “laws of the 
kingdom” be preserved “without making any changes or innovations in them, 
direct or indirect.” And the delegates announced their intention to collect the 
king’s revenues but only to hand them over and render account when hostilities 
ceased. By the time of the second civil war the religious policy in Languedoc 
had been of such effect that the political assembly of December 1569 could refer 
to itself as an “assemblée generalle des diocezes et Eglizes du bas pais de 
Languedoc.” The diocese was both a civil and an ecclesiastical district but the 
term “église” emphasized that the constituencies were composed of persons ad- 
hering to the Reformed churches. There was no confusion here of Church and 
state. The assembly was not a synod; rather, membership of a civil constituency 
was coterminous with church membership. 

Similar ideas and practices were current in French Protestant political assem- 
blies until the Peace of Montpellier in October 1622 forbade the Calvinists to 
conduct their own assemblies. Particularly important, however, is that these 
practices in Protestant provinces of France were accompanied by a lively debate 
within the French Reformed Church that turned precisely on just how accept- 
able it was to make analogies between Reformed Church government and civil 
government. During the 1560s Béze emerged as the chief proponent of the limi- 
tations of the analogy while Morély stressed its entire appropriateness. The de- 
bate apparently lost much of its urgency after the Saint Bartholomew’s Day 
massacre. But it has been suggested that it continued in England, where Béze’s 
argument was taken over by the Presbyterians and Morély’s by the Congrega- 
tionalists.*” Certainly, however, by the end of the sixteenth century the long de- 
bate within Calvinist ranks had established a firm precedent for transferring the 
conception of Reformed Church governance to the governance of the state. 

The congregation, in other words, became for sectarians the paradigm of 
- good order. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the writings of the Levellers, 
the familiarity of which renders a detailed investigation here unnecessary. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Leveller leaders, with the exception of the elusive John 


47 Kingdon, “Calvinism and Democracy,” 399. 

‘8 See, for example, the accounts in the following texts and collections: D. M. Wolfe, ed., Leveller Manifestoes 
of the Puritan Revolution (London, 1967), Introduction; Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty, Introduction; G. E. 
Aylmer, The Levellers in the English Revolution (London, 1975); J. Frank, The Levellers (Cambridge, Mass., 1955); 
and C. B. Macpherson, The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism (Oxford, 1962), chap. 3. 
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Wildman, were all noted sectaries and tolerationists, who figured in Thomas 
Edwards’s Gangraena (1646), the chamber of sectarian horrors of the Presby- 
terians, before the establishment of the Leveller movement. Their most system- 
atic and cogent writer, Richard Overton, made plain the sectarians’ sense of en- 
titlement to moral autonomy when he described “Every man by nature [as] a 
King, Priest, and Prophet in his own naturall circuite and compasse, wherein no 
second may partake, but by deputation, commission, and free consent.” To es- 
tablish the political implications of this view, the Levellers resorted to a natural 
right of individuals, having discovered that an appeal to Magna Carta and the 
legal rights of free-born Englishmen could not provide adequate precedents for 
the rights they now demanded should be enshrined ‘in the law.” In order to re- 
establish the English polity, to reconcile Englishmen one with another, nothing 
seemed more apposite than an “Agreement of the People” to state the terms on 
which free-born Englishmen (the transition from being a man to being an Eng- 
lishman was never explained), equipped with natural rights and, to be sure, nat- 
ural duties, would consent to be associated in one body politic and to specify the 
extent and limits of right and trust delegated to their “representative.” 


THE LEVELLERS, THEN, arrived at a conjuncture of covenant (their term was 
“agreement”) and individual natural right. A parallel, or perhaps derivative, 
thought is discernible in John Milton. Nothing quite like this conjunction had 
been asserted before. But, despite the claims of commentators to the contrary, 
the Levellers did not devise the idea of a state of nature." The genius of Hobbes 
is seen in this invention of a conceptual device that was (1) coherent with his 
“compositive method” (the state of nature is a possible generation of civil so- 
ciety), (2) able to mobilize for his case the experience of some eighty years of re- 
ligiopolitical civil war as well as the humanist topos of the post-Golden Age state 
of man, and (3) capable of serving as a test-bed for assertions of natural right. As 
Quentin Skinner has shown, Hobbes’s theory was widely and quickly recog- 
nized as one model of political argument against which the current common- 
places of political thought and attempts to assert contrary positions now had to 
be measured.” 

To assume, however, that the Hobbesian pattern of contractual argument 
swept the board would be erroneous. On the contrary, it is much more accurate 
to say that henceforth two distinctive contractual languages existed, identifiable 
by the stable nexi of terms in which each located contract. These languages re- 

4 Robert Overton, An Arrow against All Tyrants (1646), Rota Facsimile (Exeter, 1976), 4. 

» For a description of this process—with something less than profound sensitivity—as “historical mythology 
to political philosophy,” see Christopher Hill, “The Norman Yoke,” in Puritanism and- Revolution, 81. The rest of 
Hill’s account, however, is very serviceable. 

5' Much more to their point was the derivation of the necessity for human law from the fall of Adam; see, 
for example, Henry Parker, Observations upon Some of His Majesties Late Answers and Expresses (2d ed., London, 
1642), reprinted in Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 3: 179-80. 

52 Quentin Skinner, “The Context of Hobbes’s Theory of Political Obligation,” in M. Cranston and R. S. 


Peters, eds., Hobbes and Rousseau (New York, 1972), 199-42, and “Conquest and Consent: Thomas Hobbes and 
the Engagement Controversy,” in G. E. Aylmer, ed., The Interregnum (London, 1972), 79-98. 
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mained distinct even though the bridge afforded by the shared image of a con- 
tract as basic to political relationships was often crossed. The history of con- 
tractualism subsequent to Hobbes is, indeed, in part a record of the adaptations 
and modifications of the language Hobbes consolidated. This language spoke of 
“natural right,” “natural liberty,” “natural equality,” “condition of nature,” 
“covenant,” and “sovereignty”—best described as the language of philosophical 
contractarianism, because the theoretical ambitions and the aimed-for general- 
ity of thought of those who employed it tended to be greater than that of the 
alternative language, best described as constitutional contractarianism. This sec- 
ond language set covenant within the terminological context of “fundamental 
law,” “fundamental rights” or “liberties,” “original contract,” and “ancient”. or 
“fundamental constitution.” In constitutional contractarianism particular posi- 
tive laws and the institutional inheritance of specific polities were most relevant 
and important, rather than universal propositions about all men and all polities. 
This was, in effect, the direct continuation of the kind of thinking found in the 
works of Hotman, Mornay, Béze, and Althusius. The contractual language con- 
solidated by Hobbes—the language in which the famous contractualist treatises 
of Pufendorf, Spinoza, Locke, Thomasius, Christian Wolff, Vattel, Rousseau, 
and Fichte were written—has received by far the most attention in the second- 
ary literature. Constitutional contractarianism has, by contrast, been almost en- 
tirely neglected. But the continuing and quite distinct tradition of constitutional 
contractualism remained a vital strand in the fabric of the early history of con- 
tractarianism. 

Locke himself provided some evidence of the continuing vitality of both tradi- 
tions of contractualist thought when, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
he set out his thoughts on political education.” He divided the study of politics 
into “two parts very different the one from the other.” Locke seems to have had 
in mind here the age-old distinction between theoretical and practical writing 
about politics. But the book lists that he recommended to the student of both - 
parts of politics turn out to contain contractualist treatises. For the theoretical 
part, Locke recommended such literature as Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Robert Paxton’s Civil Polity, his own Two Treatises of Government, Sidney’s Dis- 
courses conceming Government, and Pufendorf’s De officio hominis et cwis and De jure 
naturae et gentium. For the practical part, he recommended a number of books on 
English constitutional law and history, all of which either contained explicit ar- 
guments from contract or had been interpreted as expressing a kind of constitu- 
tional contractarianism in the “controversies between Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, Mr. 
Atwood, etc., with Dr. Brady,” to which Locke sent the reader for an apprecia- 
tion of the works concerned.”* 


53 J. Axtell, ed., Locke’s Educational Writings (Cambridge, 1968), 400-01. ; 

54 Thid., 401. For the debates, see J. G. A. Pocock, The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law: English Historical 
Thought in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1957), esp. chap. 8; Carolyn A. Edie, “Succession and Monarchy: 
The Controversy of 1679-1681,” AHR, 70 (1964-65): 350-70; Corrine C. Weston, “Legal Sovereignty in the 
Brady Controversy,” Historical Journal, 15 (1972): 409-31; O. W. Furley, “The Whig Exclusionists: Pamphlet 
Literature in the Exclusion Campaign, 1679-81,” Cambridge Historical Joumal, 13 (1957): 19-36; B. Behrens, — 
“The Whig Theory of the Constitution in the Reign of Charles II,” Cambridge Historical Journal, 7 (1941): 42-71; 
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In these constitutional controversies stretching from the 1670s to the 1690s, 
clear connections were drawn with contractualist arguments predating the Eng- 
lish Civil War. Both Hobbesian and Leveller arguments from natural right and 
contract were explicitly rejected.” Emphasis was placed almost exclusively on 
justifications in constitutional law for political action and the historic rights of 
Englishmen. Only Locke, it appears, produced a treatise, intended to contribute 
to these debates, that relied solely upon notions of natural right, natural law, 
state of nature, and social contract. Locke’s uniqueness in this respect helps ac- 
count for the initial failure of his Two Treatises of Government to achieve the task 
Locke set himself in publishing: the justification of the Revolution of 1688." 
The appeal to natural rather than civil rights, to natural rather than fundamen- 
tal law, to the neglect of any reference to the ancient English constitution were 
far too radical to the minds of Englishmen concerned to avoid all association 
with the excesses of the Civil War, king-killing, and the Commonwealth. 

The Revolution of 1688 was, of course, justified by the Convention Parlia- 
ment on the grounds that James II had broken “the original Contract.” But 
this contract was in the language of constitutional contractarianism, not of phil- 
osophical contractarianism—a contract that had established the ancient English 
constitution, that had been renewed in each coronation oath, and that was em- 
bodied in English fundamental laws. When confronted by the Commons’ reso- 
lution that James had broken his contract, the Convention Lords found it quite 
proper to seek the advice of eminent lawyers. The lawyers pronounced in favor 
of the Commons’ view, several of them rehearsing the arguments to be found in 
the works of William Petyt,® James Tyrrell, William Atwood, and others to 
whom Locke had referred his readers for a correct understanding of the English 
constitution. 

In these writings, arguments and notions similar to those in the works of Hot- 
man, Béze, Mornay, and Althusius abound. Indeed, in 1711 Sir Robert Moles- 
worth attempted to base his style of Whiggism on Hotman’s authority, and 
Mornay’s Vindiciae contra tyrannos was republished in 1689 as part of the case 
against James II. Opponents of the constitutional contractarians, too, were not 
slow in pointing out the derivation of their arguments from sixteenth-century 
Jesuits like Mariana and Parsons as well as other proponents of violence during 
the French Wars of Religion.” There were, of course, differences between these 
writings of the sixteenth century and those of the late seventeenth century. It 


and M. P. Thompson, “A Note on ‘Reason’ and ‘History’ in Late Seventeenth-Century Political Thought,” 
Political Theory, 4 (1976): 491-504. y 

55 See, for example, R. Ferguson, A Sober Enquiry ints the Nature, Measure, and Principle of Moral Virtue (London, 
1673), 77; and Atwood, The Fundamental Constitution, 3. 

56 M. P. Thompson, “The Reception of Locke’s Two Treatises of Government, 1690-1705,” Political Studies, 24 
(1976): 187-88. 

57 Journal of the House of Lords (1688-89), 110. 

58 Petyt, of course, was one of the lawyers called to give advice to the Lords. 

°° Thus, James I declared that “Iesuits are nothing but Puritan papists”; Mcllwain, Political Works of James I, 
126. Also see Peter du Moulin, A Vindication of the Sincerity of the Protestant Religion in the Point of Obedience to Sover- 
eigns (London, 1661), chap. 2; Filmer, Patriarcha, chap. 1; Remarks upon the Most Eminent of Our Antimonarchical 
Authors (London, 1685); and The Protestant Jesutte Unmesk’d (London, 1704). 
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was, for example, of considerable significance that the constitutional con- 
tractarians of the late seventeenth century wedded their notions of covenant and 
compact into a highly articulate theory of fundamental law and the ancient 
constitution.” But their arguments were nonetheless closer to those of the late 
sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century contractualist writings than to the ar- 
guments of Hobbes, Pufendorf, or even Locke. They appealed primarily to 
“Records, Histories, Law-Books, Charters, and Authentick Manuscripts, from 
before the fixation of the Monarchy downwards,” rather than to introspection, 
natural law, or reason.” They added the terms “Constitutional Contract” and 
“Fundamental Contract” to the language of constitutional contractarianism;™ 
and, in doing so, they referred back to an earlier language of political practice in 
which significant inter- and intrapolity disagreements were settled 1 By specific 
“contracts.” 

In the course of their employment throughout the seventeenth century, such 
references to contract acquired new resonances and associations. It would have 
seemed nonsense in the mid-sixteenth century to assert that “F ‘ufidamental Con- 
tract, or Covenant of the Kingdom, or Coronation-Oath,” or simply “the laws 
made” were “but several Names for the same Thing.”® Indeed, it did seem non- 
sense to koth Hobbes and Pufendorf, who explicitly criticized those who “con- 
found daw: and covenant.” Yet this proposition was common in late seventeenth- 
century constitutional contractarianism, where a concern with the intricacies of 
particular laws and practices and with presenting a “legal” or “historical” case 
either for or against this or that particular party simply found no room for the 
niceties of Hobbes’s distinction that “contract is a promise, law a command... 
Contracts oblige us; laws tie us fast, being obliged.” Different questions occupied 
Hobbes and Pufendorf and the constitutional contractarians, and their under- 
standings of contract were accordingly different. 

A fuller account of constitutional and philosophical contractarianism, the 
relationships between them, and their fate in the eighteenth century must await 
another occasion. We have attempted to do no more than map out the first part 
of a history that will do more justice to the evidence than previous histories. 


© See Gough, Fundamental Law in English Constitutional History, esp. chap. 10; and Pocock, The Ancient Constitu- 
tion and the Feudal Law, esp, chap. 9. 

5! For example, W. Atwood, Reflections upon a Treasonable Opinion (London, 1696), 9. 

6? Whereas constitutional contractarians were frequently prepared to argue their case by any standards, 
Hobbes, Locke, and Pufendorf were explicit that no amount of historical evidence to the contrary could seri- 
ously damage their arguments. 

63 See, for example, R. Ferguson, Whether the Preserving the Protestant Religion Was the Motive unto, or the End 
Designed. in, the Late Revolution? in Somers Tracts, 3 (London, 1751): 423; and S. Johnson, Remarks upon Dr. Sher- 
lock’s Book, Inietuled the Case of Resistance (London, 1689), vi. Occasional references to “fundamental contracts,” 
however, can be found in some of the literature of the Civil War. See, for example, Philip Hunton, A Treatise of 
Monarchy (London, 1643), pt. 1, chap. 2, sec. 4; and R. Baxter, A Holy Commonwealth (London, 1649), 436. For 
note of these, see Gough, The Social Contract, 91, 102. 

4 See note 18, above. 

6 See Johnson, Remarks upon Dr. Sherlock’s Book; and the Earl of Pembroke’s Speech to the Convention Lords 
(1689-90), in A Collection of Parliamentary Debates in England from the Year MDCLXVIII to the Present Time, 2 (n.p, 
1741): 248-49, 

€ Thomas Hobbes, Philosophical Rudiments Concerning Government and Society, in W. Molesworth, ed., The Eng- 
lish Works of Thomas Hobbes, 2 (1839 ed.; reprint ed., Aalen, 1962): 183-85; and S. Pufendorf, Elementorum juris- 
prudentiae universalis libri duo (London, 1660), ed. W. A. Oldfather (London, 1931), bk. 1, def. 13, sec. 2. 
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IN THE LATE TWELFTH CENTURY, one of the strongest opponents of judicial or- 
deals was the Parisian master Peter the Chanter. Part of his attack was theologi- 
cal: God’s participation in ordeals could not be relied upon, because, though 
God could intervene in an ordeal, He could not be compelled to do so by 
priestly incantation. The Chanter also argued that ordeals violated Biblical pro- 
hibitions against tempting God, particularly since many issues decided by or- 
deals could also be resolved by other, nonmiraculous means. But the greatest 
part of the Chanter’s criticisms were based on experience. He cited cases in 
which men were known to have been falsely convicted of theft and an instance 
in which a pilgrim had come home to find that a companion who had returned 
before him had been subjected to the ordeal of cold water, convicted of the pil- 
grim’s murder, and executed. In addition, Peter pointed out that natural ex- 
planations could be found for the outcomes of many ordeals: callused hands 
were better able to survive tests of hot iron and those who knew how to exhale 
all of the air from their bodies stood a better chance of victory in the ordeal of 
cold water. ' 

The Chanter’s criticisms were directed against a wide variety of practices that- 
his contemporaries called “judgments of God” (judicza Dei). Some of these tests— 
such as the ordeals by boiling water, immersion, and hot iron—went back to pa- 
gan times. Compurgatory oaths, which required the correct repetition of a com- 
plicated verbal formula, and judicial duels also apparently dated from tradi- 
tional Germanic law. Other judgments of God were distinctly Christian. Among 
these was the Carolingian ordeal of the cross, in which the litigants held their 
arms out from their shoulders in the shape of the cross; the first to let his or her 
arms drop lost the case. Diverse as these customs were, all were founded on a 


In the preparation of this paper I have benefited from the comments generously offered by many people; 
Elizabeth A. R. Brown, Robert Lerner, and Clint Goodson in particular have encouraged me through their 
questions to develop my ideas as fully as possible. An earlier version of this paper was delivered as a talk at 
Michigan State University. 

'For a discussion of the Chanter’s views, see John W. Baldwin, Masters, Princes, and Merchants: The Social 
Views of Peter the Chanter and His Circle (Princeton, 1970), 323-32, and, more generally, “The Intellectual Prepa- 
ration for the Canon of 1215 against Ordeals,” Speculum, 36 (1961): 613-36. For the best general history of or- 
deals, see Hermann Nottarp, Géttesurteilstudien, Bamberger Abhandlungen und Forschungen, no. 2 (Munich, 
1956); and, for the treatment of ordeals in literature, see R. Howard Block, Medieval French Literature and Law 
(Berkeley, and Los Angeles, 1977). 
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belief that such means revealed a divine judgment on the question at issue. It 
was this underlying premise, rather than any specific procedure, that the Chan- 
ter attacked. 

Ordeals had not been without critics before Peter the Chanter. In the ninth 
century Bishop Agobard of Lyons denounced judicial duels as contrary to the 
“concordia Christiana.” He further argued that it was uncertain whether justice 
was on the side of the victor or the defeated in any given case; “Christian sol- 
diers,” Agobard pointed out, “conquer by dying, not by killing.” The problem 
of inscrutability plagued other kinds of ordeals as well, because a proband could 
be struck down for sins not related to the case at issue.” But these arguments did 
not question God’s participation in ordeals, and they were easily turned up- 
side down: Hincmar of Reims, writing later in the ninth century, cited the in- 
scrutability of divine actions as an argument in favor of trusting ordeals.” 

Ordeals remained popular into the eleventh century, when leaders of the Gre- 
gorian reform movement used them to detect simoniacs and Gregory VII con- 
templated putting his dispute with Henry IV to the judgment of God.* Only in 
the twelfth century did educated opinion turn decisively against judgments of 
God. Criticism emerged from several quarters. In England, the legal reforms of 
Henry II reveal a profound distrust of ordeals. The new procedures to protect 
property in English law relied exclusively on human testimony, and the mea- 
sures against those who broke the king’s peace punished accused thieves, arson- 
ists, and murderers even when they succeeded at ordeal. Beginning with Ivo of 

Chartres and Gratian, canonists began to ask whether the ordeal was a licit 
means of proof; but, except for the Bolognese master Hugucio, who roundly de- 
nounced ordeals, most answered cautiously. They usually disallowed those or- 
deals prohibited by a decree opposing the specific procedure and permitted 
them in situations where other proofs were not available, and some of the Chan- 
ter’s own disciples were similarly equivocal. The question was not finally de- 
cided until 1215, when the Fourth Lateran Council forbade the participation of 
priests in ordeals.° 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY historians generally believed that the history of 
Western civilization was characterized by the steady progress of enlightenment. 
Ordeals belonged to the so-called Dark Ages, a period when rational thought 
was less common than it later became—a period, in fact, with many similarities 
to primitive societies of the nineteenth century—and, accordingly, there was the 


2 Agobard, Adversus legem\Gundobodi, et impia cerlamina quae per eam geruntur, in Patrologia Latina [hereafter PL}, 
104: cols. 117-19. Agobard’s belief in immanent justice is also shown by his refutation of opinions that certain 
magicians can cause thunderstorms; only God can make weather, Agobard said, since “apparet ... hominum 
Dominum mississe grandinem super eos, quos tali flagello dignos judicaverit.” Agobard, Liber contra insulsam 
vulgi opinionem de Grandine et Tonitruis, in PL, 104: col. 151. 

3 Hincmar of Reims, De divortio Lothari, in PL, 125: col. 665, as cited in J. Gaudemet, “Les ordalies au 
moyen âge: Doctrine, legislation, et pratiques canoniques,” Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, 17 (1965): La Preuve, 
2: 99-135. 

4 Colin Morris, “Judicium Dei: The Social and Political Significance of the Ordeal in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury,” Studies in Church History, 12 (1975): 95-111. 
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temptation to place ordeals in the perspective of world history. Henry Charles 
Lea, among others, pointed out that nearly every society had employed ordeals 
at some time in its development, just as many societies commonly practiced 
witchcraft. Lea believed that the rejection of ordeals, as of witchcraft, was an in- - 
stance of the emancipation of reason “from the cruel and arbitrary domination 
of superstition and force.” 

This interpretation leaves much to be. desired, particularly the definition of 
the difference between superstitious and rational thought, but what has pro- 
voked the sharpest dissent has been the assurance with which Lea and others 
categorized some beliefs, and by extension some people, as less rational than 
others. Lea’s interpretation has fallen into disfavor, in part because it resembled 
arguments in favor of imperialist and racist policies and in part, perhaps, be- 
cause the wars and inhumanities of the twentieth century have made West- 
erners less confident that their age is better or more progressive than others. 
Most scholars today make the assumption that rationality and irrationality are 
shared rather evenly among all human beings. Rebecca B. Colman, a recent 
student of ordeals, has explicitly stated this hypothesis, arguing “that men’s acts 
are directed by an untidy mixture of deliberative and emotional processes and 
of habitual and expediential drives. ... Reason and unreason, like rational and 
irrational, are value terms, and much misunderstanding has been generated by 
their indiscriminate use.” 

The desire to avoid treating ordeals as superstitions has led many historians to 
seek alternative explanations. One major effort in this direction has tried to 
show that ordeals were, in fact, effective instruments of justice. Advocates of this 
interpretation have argued that fear of perjury compelled some honesty because - 
participants would be reluctant to swear untruthfully. In addition, psychologi- 
cal pressures must have weighed heavily on the guilty, who knew they would 
face God’s infallible judgment; these stresses, it has been suggested, caused many 
suitors to seek a compromise or to abandon their case before the actual trial. Re- 
becca Colman has gone so far as to contend that, since most descriptions of or- 
deals are vague, a community could consciously manipulate the tests according 
to its presumptions about the truth in the case; larger or smaller stones, for ex- 
ample, could be used in the ordeal of hot water.® But surely this point is exag- 
gerated: it is hard to believe that, if such manipulations were taking place on a 
large scale, suitors would not have complained of unfairness or deviation from 
custom. Joseph R. Strayer has also pointed out that fear of perjury was not so 
widespread that clerics did not spend a great deal of time denouncing false 
swearing.” In any event, oaths could be doctored, as was the oath in the twelfth- 
century poem, Tristan and Iseult. Iseult swore that no man had touched her, save 
the old pilgrim who carried her ashore, when the pilgrim was really Tristan in 
disguise. 


€ Lea, Superstition and Force (Philadelphia, 1892), 590. 
7 Colman, “Reason and Unreason in Early Medieval Law,” Joumal of Interdisciplinary History, 4 (1974): 572. 
8 Ibid., 589-90. 
9 Joseph R. Strayer and Dana C. Munro, The Middle Ages, 395-1500 (4th ed., New York, 1956), 58. 
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Peter Brown has recently approached the ordeal from a somewhat different 
perspective, and his interpretation merits summary as an example of “function- 
alist” method as well as for its intrinsic interest. Rejecting explanations that 
treat the ordeal as a feature of “Dark Age” culture that yielded to the progress 
of rationality (an untenable picture of the ordeal that he has attributed to the 
twelfth-century critics of the practice, like Peter the Chanter, of whom “modern 
scholars are still the direct heirs”), Brown has instead asked “what needs led [the 
people of the Middle Ages] to maintain the ceremony as a satisfactory solution 
to some difficulties, and then to abandcn it in the course of the twelfth century 
for other means of proof.” He has found that the ordeal appealed to the small 
groups that made up the society of the early Middle Ages. These groups were 
extremely susceptible to disruptive conflict—this was the age of the blood- 
feud—-and a government’s ability to confine these conflicts was very limited. In 
this context, the very length of time consumed by preparations for the ritual was 
significant, for it gave the parties a chance to resolve their differences. If at- 
tempts at mediation failed, the ambiguity of the procedure still allowed the 
group to determine the outcome: in the trial by hot iron or boiling water, for 
example, the burned hand was examined after three days, when the normal 
healing of the tissue was still incomplete and, thus, the determination of the out- 
come on the basis of physical evidence was ambiguous. Brown has therefore 
concluded that the ordeal was as “open ended as a Rorschach test” and that the 
group could project into the event its own unconscious opinion. “What we have 
found in the ordeal is not a body of men acting on specific beliefs about the su- 
pernatural; we have found instead specific beliefs held in such a way as to en- 
able a body of men to act.”"® 

Brown has accounted for the disappearance of ordeals by pointing to two 
trends that undermined the type of community that had required the ritual. 
First, “the group itself’ changed “consistency.” The reclamation of waste and 
forest land for cultivation and the relaxation of the need to surround oneself 
with kin for protection subtly removed the social pressures that demanded con- 
formity and consensus. “Men who needed to care just that little bit less about 
their neighbors no longer had to go through the more difficult maneuvers of 
their life in a limelight of supernatural rituals.” The second change involved a 
“shift from consensus to authority,” in particular the growth of the coercive 
force of government. Brown has described this development in language appro- 
priate to the conquest of happy villagers by imperialist adventurers: “The ruler 
was no longer a peacemaker. .. . he was the imposer of law and order. . . . In late 
twelfth-century England, for instance, law may not have been notably more ra- 
tional than was the ordeal; but it was trenchant and it was authoritative. The 
gallows could speak for itself, without mystification.” This shift to a tyrannical 
authority embraced the exercise of reason by intellectuals—including, one sup- 
poses, Peter the Chanter—because their work substituted syllogisms or authori- 
tative texts for the careful and gradual molding of opinion that previously had 


10 Brown, “Society and the Supernatural: A Medieval Change,” Daedalus, 104 (1975): 136-40. 
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been necessary. “In a society where coercive force had come to bear with greater 
hope of immediate success than in previous centuries, the shrill note of claims 
for the authority of reason . . . sticks out like a crag in every controversy.””"’ 

An important aspect of Brown’s approach is his feeling that ordeals do not 
make sense to any impartial observer. This opinion is apparent in Brown’s anal- 
ogy of ordeals to a Rorschach test, which underscores the unconscious origins of 
the verdicts, and in his treatment of the broadening of communities in the 
twelfth century, where he has suggested that previous reliance upon supernatural 
forces has resulted from the pressures for consensus within the earlier, smaller 
groups. In less claustrophobic circumstances, he seems to have supposed, there 
would be no reason for men not to see through ordeals. This attitude is typical 
of functionalist arguments in general: one would not, for example, try to explain 
acceptance of the law of gravity by the needs of industrial society; to say that it 
appears to be true and is daily confirmed by experience would be enough. Be- 
cause belief in ordeals appears so gratuitous, such a denial of everyday knowl- 
edge, Brown has tried to account for ordeals solely in terms of their social func- 
tion. He has therefore had to argue that early medieval groups used the ordeal 
because they could control it and that the disappearance of.the ordeal in the 
twelfth century corresponded to the break-up of these groups. Neither con- 
tention bears close scrutiny. 

Brown’s argument that the group could control the outcome of the ordeal de- 
pends on showing that “an ambiguity lies at the heart of every ceremony.” 
Brown’s evidence for this assertion comes not from early medieval sources or 
from modern medical science but from Peter the Chanter, that twelfth-century 
propagandist whom Brown has blamed for distorting the ordeal.'? Brown has 
simply converted what Peter saw as a fault into a strength, the means by which 
the group was able to retain control of the proceedirigs and project its uncon- 
scious verdict on supernatural forces. It is, however, at least possible that the 
judges knew what they were looking for when they interpreted ordeals. Early 
medieval courts do not seem to have fallen into disagreement when pro- 
nouncing the judgment of God, or, if they did, the disputes have not come down 
to us. Moreover, some of the most popular forms of ordeals—the Carolingian or- 
deal of the cross, judicial battle, and compurgatory oaths—provided little scope 
for manipulation by groups. i 

Brown’s description of the shift from consensus to authority is also curiously 
awry. By Brown’s own account, early medieval groups lacked the procedures to 
reach consensuses, and it is hardly certain that litigants would have accepted 
the authority of group opinion even when it did exist. Ordeals created consensus 
only through unanimous acceptance of divine judgment—the ultimate in ap- 
peals to authority. By contrast, post-Lateran proofs, particularly the jury system, 
explicitly recognized the value of community opinion, while appeals to reason 
expressed the belief in any person’s ability, when in possession of the facts, to de- 
cide for himself without deferring to a superior. Doubtless a ruler of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century was able to exercise considerable force as long as he re- 

1! Thid., 142-43. 12 Thid., 138, n. 43. 
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tained the support of his magnates and other subjects, but he was also expected 
to abide by the laws established by common usage and general consent; the 
kings of England learned to their dismay that they had to be wary of not meet- 
ing the expectations of their subjects. It was, moreover, the intellectuals of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries who firmly placed a ruler in his social context 
as the head of a community, whereas Carolingian theorists conceived of king- 
ship as arbitrary and of the king as bound by God but not by his subjects. 

Although a functionalist interpretation of ordeals might be possible along 
lines different from Brown’s, certain problems appear inescapable. First, func- 
tionalist theory depends on supposing that primitive societies can be treated as 
cohesive social organisms; without this hypothesis, institutions cannot be ex- 
plained solely as instruments of social cohesion. In the case of the ordeal, how- 
ever, it is hardly obvious that everybody in society had the same interest. De- 
feated litigants and their families, at the very least, stood to gain property if not 
life itself by discrediting the verdicts. We could assume that these individuals 
were so completely and perfectly socialized that they sacrificed their own sur- 
vival to preserve community solidarity, but altruistic self-denial scarcely seems a 
dominant trait in the turbulent communities of the early Middle Ages. 

Functionalists must also claim to know better than the people they study 
what those people mean—a position of great risk for any historian. Participants 
in ordeals explicitly invited the presence of the supernatural, and they were will- 
ing to accept the judgment revealed by the ceremony. Functionalists, in effect, 
deny that anyone could act on the basis of such preposterous nonsense and as- 
sert that people went through the motions in order to impress or reach agree- 
ment with their neighbors; instead of a solemn appeal to supernatural judg- 
ment, ordeals become a bizarre theatrical performance in which it is difficult to 
distinguish the actors from the audience. A theory that began as an attempt to 
acquit poor primitives from accusations of superstition has thus become a claim 
that no one really believed anything significantly different from what we do 
today. 

The central difficulty of functionalists is not theirs alone. Many historians are 
too willing to believe that ideas—other people’s anyway—are not really impor- 
tant. People act on the basis of their own interests or, alternatively, accept what 
they are told by their society. Ideas are either rationalizations or instruments of 
some objective, and intellectuals are the apologists or propagandists of powerful 
social groups. Not only does this attitude render incomprehensible practices, like 
the ordeal, that are based on beliefs widely at variance with our own; as philoso- 
pher Ernest Gellner has observed, it precludes “making sense of those social 
changes which arise at least in part from the fact that people sometimes notice 
the incoherences of doctrines and concepts and proceed to reform the institu- 
tions justified by them.”’* This objection is particularly serious in the case of the 


'3 Gellner, “Concepts and Society,” in Bryan Wilson, ed., Rationality (New York, 1970), 33. Gellner has fur- 
ther pointed out with regard to anthropologists’ functionalist interpretations “that the sympathetic, positive 
interpretations of indigenous assertions are not the result of a sophisticated appreciation of context, but the 
other way around: that the manner in which the context is invoked, the amount and kind of context, and the 
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ordeal, for here critics such as Peter the Chanter appear to have played—and 
certainly thought they were playing—just such a role. 


THE GREAT STRENGTH of functionalist interpretations is the illumination of the 
human interactions that were an important part of the actual performance of 
ordeals. But, without denying that ordeals had a particular social context, one 
can try to make sense of the world-view that justified them on its own terms. 
Paul Rousset has already made an effort in this direction. He observed that be- 
lief in ordeal was just one manifestation of medieval acceptance of the idea of 
immanent justice. Raoul Glaber, for example, had explained a famine as pun- 
ishment for sin; Herman of Reichenau had described the triumph of the Nor- 
mans in Italy as a “hidden judgment of God”; and the Miracles of Saint Benedict 
tells how a drought arose out of sin. The ordeal was only a regularization of im- 
manent justice: “The ordeal supposes the miracle, indeed requires it as the only 
proof capable of opening people’s eyes to the proper judgment. ... How aston- 
ishing is this requirement and acceptance of the miracle in a time when the 
marvelous was a normal, perhaps a daily occurence.”'* Rousset concluded by 
comparing medieval belief in immanent justice with similar beliefs among chil- , 
dren. These speculations have generally been ignored or worse—a recent writer 
dismissed them as “ill-considered pseudo-anthropological observations” *—but 
they may be founded on accurately noted facts. A colleague of mine who grew 
up in California remembers a childhood expression, “cheaters never prosper,” 
that was chanted after a dispute—about, for example, whether a ball was fair or 
foul—by those winning the replay. A Chicago variant of the saying is “cheater’s 
proof.”'® One’s position in an argument is, in other words, vindicated by sub- 
sequent events. The replay, in essence, becomes a spontaneous schoolyard or- 
deal. 

These ideas have been studied more systematically by the Swiss cognitive psy- 
chologist, Jean Piaget. Piaget found that children often believe that natural 
events are punishment for moral transgressions. Even in a modern society, in 
which adults do not endorse these ideas, a lengthy learning process is needed to 
root them out. One of Piaget’s associates told 167 French children a story about 
a child who stole apples from an orchard. While running home the child fell 
into a river when a rotten bridge gave out underfoot. When asked what they 
thought of the story, most of the youngest children, those under the age of nine, 


way context itself is interpreted depends on prior tacit determination concerning the kind of interpretation 
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said that the child would not have fallen into the water if he had not taken the 
apples: “It serves him right. He shouldn’t have stolen. It serves him right,” said 
one six-year-old. And, when specifically asked if the child who stole the apples 
would not have fallen into the water had he not stolen, the youngest children 
said he would not. Children somewhat older tended to feel that he would have 
fallen in anyway but that he did so because he had stolen; only those near the 
age of ten were troubled by the contradiction between these two explanations. 
Finally, at about the age of ten to twelve, Piaget’s subjects discarded the idea of 
immanent justice in favor of mechanical chance: the thief fell`because the 
bridge was rotten and would have fallen in even if he had not taken the ap- 
ples." 

If ideas of immanent justice arise without teaching by adults or support from 
social institutions, resort to a functionalist explanation is not necessary to ac- 
count for their appearance in the early Middle Ages; it is enough to say that so- 
cial usage and common opinion encouraged the retention of these ideas into 
adulthood. A better question to ask, therefore, is how Europeans learned to dis- 
trust ordeals in the twelfth century. In searching for an answer, the parallel be- 
tween the intellectual development of children in modern society and the criti- 
cism of ordeals in the twelfth century becomes significant. Colin Morris has 
commented that believers in ordeals had no very clear idea of how they worked: 
there is “almost complete silence” on the subject in the sources.'* But by the 
twelfth century Peter the Chanter was acutely interested in the means by which 
the ordeal was supposed to work—in his concern for the way God’s participa- 
tion was invoked and in his treatment of frauds. The Chanter also commented 
ironically on a kind of dual causality assumed by participants in trial by battle 
by asking why litigants invariably chose their champions according to their skill 
in arms. “Why did they not choose decrepit or old men so that God could 
clearly show the miracle?’”'? Piaget observed that similar concern with the 
causal mechanism of immanent justice only appears among “those who no 
longer believe the physical universe functions like a policeman”; younger chil- 
dren, like those who reacted to the story of the bridge, are quite willing to pro- 
pose two mutually independent explanations of a single event.” Since both in 
children and in the men of the Middle Ages the breakdown of beliefs in imma- 
nent justice is closely tied to a changing conception of the physical universe, 
these beliefs need to be set in the context of other attitudes toward the world. 

Piaget placed belief in immanent justice in a world-view that he called ego- 
centric, using this term to convey both the individual’s sense of being at the cen- 
ter of things and his inability to imagine points of view different from his own. 
A simple example is a child’s belief that clouds or the sun follow him when he 
walks; only when he realizes that clouds seem to follow everyone at once does he 
accept the true explanation that the clouds are very high up. Appearances, 


U Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child, trans. M. Gabain (1932; New York, 1948), 251-62. 
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therefore, are taken as reality.” Mountains are assumed to look the same on the 
other side as they do on the side in view. When water from one of two identical 
beakers is poured into a container of a different shape, the child will say that the 
quantities are no longer equal because they now look different.” Names are 
treated as real properties of objects: when she was three, my daughter Sarah dis- 
tinguished carefully between a shoe and a sneaker and did not permit me to 
confuse them. Children also treat qualities as belonging to objects instead of to 
categories applied by humans to objects: when she was four, Sarah knew she 
was larger than babies and smaller than adults, but she did not think of herself 
as belonging to a series of heights; she was “medium-sized.” 

It might seem that such complete reliance on appearances would result in a ` 
conception of the world as impossibly complex and disordered, but in practice 
the reverse occurs. To the egocentric individual, the world appears perfectly or- 
dered, and every feature or occurrence is treated as meaningful. But egocentric 
order does not result from the uniform operation of natural physical laws, be- 
cause physical laws, like moral laws, have many exceptions. 


When children between 5 and 8 are asked whether the sun could go away if it wanted 
to, they always answer that it could: if it does not go away it is because it “has to shine a 
little longer,” or because “it has to lighten us during the day.” Clouds cannot go because 
they show us the way, etc. In short, if there are natural laws at work, it is not because the 
bodies in question are physically determined; they could perfectly well evade the law if 
they wished to. It is simply that they are obedient.” 


One consequence of this world-view is that miracles do not have the character of 
violations of physical laws; rather, they are unforseeable but not otherwise sur- 
prising events. Piaget concluded that only for a “rational mind” does the ques- . 
tion of “miracle” arise, “because it is contrary both to natural regularities and to 
fortuitous fluctuations. For the ancients, on the contrary, miracle (in the etymo- 
logical meaning of ‘marvel’ or ‘wonder’) was a natural thing, and for the primi- 
tive everything is, in fact, a miracle.” 
Because egocentric individuals are incapable of rationally analyzing appear- 
ances to distinguish between natural regularities and fortuitous coincidences, 
they frequently believe that they can influence the physical world through cor- 
rectly performed rituals. The belief that, by walking, a person can make clouds 
move is a simple instance of this attitude. Other examples are the beliefs that, 
by making a shadow, a child can cause night to come or that, by choosing 
stones of the right color and shape for the bottom of a flower pot, an individual 
can make a plant grow. Piaget has pointed out that to say that these rituals are 
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projections of wishes is not sufficient, because such an interpretation “seems to 
claim that, if a desire has an exceptional value, belief in its necessary realization 
must follow”; moreover, wishes are able to find their expression in magic be- 
cause egocentric cognitive structures cannot differentiate the objective and the 
subjective. Gestures or names are real and powerful. Thus, although “magical 
actions are, to the observer, symbols... , to the subject they are effective, pre- 
cisely because they are not yet symbolic and because they participate in 
things.””° 

Egocentricity is not merely a matter of inexperience in the world, nor is in- 
creased experience alone enough to account for the lessening of egocentricity as 
the child grows up. Piaget found that children could not easily be dissuaded of 
their ideas by counterexamples. If a child believes that going to sleep makes it 
dark, for example, he will continue to hold that belief even when someone ob- 
jects that sleeping in the afternoon does not bring night.” Instead of experience, 
the development of what Piaget called “operations,” the ability to manipulate 
phenomena mentally, is crucial. An early achievement of the operational child 
is the recognition that water does not change volume by being poured into a 
container of a different shape. Other operational abilities include the seriation of 
large numbers of objects (young children have difficulties with more than 
three), the addition of quantities, and the establishment of stable groupings. 
These logical operations, which permit classifying and analyzing sensory data, 
have the effect of decentering the conception of the world. Chance occurrences 
become admissible, if only as events that are not predictable, and finalist ex- 
planations gradually disappear.” 

In modern Western children the operational stage is usually reached at about 
the age of six or seven, when the conservation of volume of liquids, despite 
changes of shape, is mastered. Formal operations, the ability to think critically 
about thought itself and to consider more than one variable at a time, develops 
in Western children at about the age of ten to twelve. In some other societies, 
however, operational logic develops only much later, if at all. In some African 
societies, children rarely master conservation of volume, and even some adults 
remain unable to recognize constant volume.”” 

In the absence of well-developed operational skills, many egocentric notions 
about the world can persist into adulthood. An instance of pre-operational 

2 Piaget, The Child’s Conception of the World, 152, 162. 
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thought of particular interest here is the Melanesian practice of cargo-cults, 
which have been analyzed in terms of cultural egocentricity.*° The cults began 
early in this century when the natives—or indigenes—of the area converted to 
Christianity in the hope that, by adopting European religious ritual, they would 
obtain the manufactured goods, or cargo, that the Europeans had. The in- 
digenes initially attended church and gave up polygamy and cannibalism, but 
the cargo failed to arrive. Following the advice of visionaries, the natives then 
destroyed their traditional ritual objects, attended church more regularly, and 
abandoned sorcery, still to no effect. Finally, convinced that the missionaries 
had withheld from them the truly efficacious rituals, the indigenes tried to guess 
the secret. One group put bottles of flowers on the table; another added bathing 
in hot water to their traditional fertility rites; others listened to flagpoles as 
though they were radio aerials, dug up geodesic markers under which the cargo 
was thought to be hidden, and tried to elect Lyndon Johnson as assembly repre- 
sentative from New Hanover. Diverse as these efforts were, they shared a belief 
common among small children of every society that the physical world can be 
manipulated by correctly performed ritual: “The belief that the ritual must be 
carried out precisely right in order to achieve results is... a cardinal belief of 
the Indigenes’ techniques for controlling nature. ... In order to have magical 
power, the symbolic act must be carried out precisely as it had been when effec- 
tive previously.”*! 

Many early medieval religious ideas betray egocentric notions of the world 
similar to those of the cargo-cults. Just as the cultists assimilated Christian be- 
liefs and Western behavior to their own pre-operational logical schemes, medie- 
val ordeals retained a formidable array of ritual even after they had been 
adapted to Catholic doctrine. The tools of the ordeal were themselves magical 

‘and had to be preserved with great care, if the magic were not to be lost. The 

abbot of Saint Wandrille of Rouen, for example, had to ask the archbishop of 
_ Rouen to consecrate a new ordeal iron because one of the monks, “out of igno- 
` rance and a certain simplicity,” had employed the old one for mundane pur- 
poses. At Canterbury Cathedral the pool of holy water used for baptism was. 
also used for ordeals by immersion. And the proband of the ordeal himself was 
often cut off from everyday activities by three days of fasting during which he 
was shaved and stripped of his usual clothes and amulets.” 

The ordeal itself, of course, had to follow a carefully worked out ceremony. A 
tenth-century version of the ordeal of cold water, for example, instructed the 
- priest to receive the probands, lead them into the church, and offer them mass 

with the words, “May this body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 

today at the trial.” When the mass was complete, the priest was to consecrate 
` water and make it holy, take it with him to where the probands were to tried, 
and offer it there for each of them to drink. Then he was to conjure the water, 

3 R, W. L-dz, T. Lidz, and B. G. Burton-Bradley, “Culture, Personality, and Social Structure: Cargo-Cul- 
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strip the probands of their clothes, have each of them kiss the gospels and the 
cross, sprinkle each with the holy water, and throw them one by one into the 
water.” 

Some scholars have argued that the social utility of the ordeal depended upon 
correctly performing each stage of the ritual, because the lengthy process al- 
lowed ample time to settle a dispute by compromise, but no one has sufficiently 
stressed that this social utility was grafted onto a psychological reality. The elab- 
orate precautions were necessary to preclude the interference of malign spirits, 
who might otherwise skew the results. In some rituals priests offered prayers to 
set a barrier against Satan’s interference; in the ordeal by water just described 
the proband was cautioned not to continue if he knew his cause was unjust “lest 
some maleficium prevail against him.” Confronted with such dangers, one would 
no more have thought of conducting an ordeal without the proper ritual than 
someone today would take an automobile trip without checking the fuel and the 
spare tire: the precautions may not be necessary, but there is no other way to be 
sure. 

Although the ordeal is the most obvious of the rituals that were used in the 
early Middle Ages to control the physical world, it was not the only instance of 
such efforts. Monastic maledictions, which Lester K. Little has recently dis- 
cussed, shared many of the characteristics of the ordeal. The purpose of the 
maledictions was to call down a variety of misfortunes upon those who offended 
the monks. The liturgy enumerated with care and thoroughness what ills the 
monks intended should befall their enemies: disease, starvation, and death in 
various ways. To assure the effectiveness of their curses, the monks employed 
verbal formulas that they received—or thought they received—via popes and 
saints. The monks of Saint Martial of Limoges considered the precise wording 
so important that they copied the text of their malediction into a Bible along 
with other precious documents. And they invoked these curses in ceremonies 
reminiscent of sympathetic magic; candles evidently were snuffed out by the 
monks as the curse concluded, “And thus may all memory of them be extin- 
guished forever and ever.” Although these maledications can be seen as mere 
prayers for the anathematization of sinners, Little has suggested that a “simpler 
reading would see the curses as real actions.”** 

Miracle stories are also full of simple but efficacious rituals. Gregory of Tours 
reported that, when a fly tried to land in the cup of a priest of Poitou, the priest 
changed the cup to his left hand and made a cross with his right. Then the 
priest held the cup up high and poured its contents on the ground, “for it was 
plain that it was a device of the enemy.” The potency attributed to the sign of 
the cross is also revealed by a story of Gregory the Great about a priest of Feren- 
tino who could make snakes explode by making the sign of the cross over 
them.” The relics of saints were seen as another source of magical power. Greg- 
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ory of Tours credited an amulet containing the relics of an unknown saint with 
sparing him from being rained on, and he claimed that he could cure headaches 
and other disorders by touching the affected part of the body to the tomb of 
Saint Martin. In the absence of physical relics, it was often enough simply to in- 
voke the saint by name. Guibert of Nogent related how a sorcerer and his pupil, 
from whem Guibert claimed to have gotten the story, took a roast cock out to a 
fishpond as an offering to the devil. As the two stood by the pond, the sorcerer 
called on the devil, who appeared in the form of a whirlwind and seized the 
cock, but the pupil was so frightened that he called upon Saint Mary. “When 
the Devil heard the name of that powerful Lady, he fled with the cock, but he 
was unable to carry it off, and the next day it was found by some fishermen on 
an island in the fishpond.”*° 

The interest of miracle stories does not, however, reside nadn in the potency 
that these medieval authors attributed to ritual; the very ordinariness of the 
events that they accepted as miracles needs to be explained. Almost anything, it 
seems, could be seen as a miracle, a judgment, or the action of a demoniacal 
spirit—a fly tries to land in a cup; clouds pass by without rain; a cooked fowl is 
blown out of a man’s hands and ends up on a nearby island. Each of these in- 
cidents could have been explained as unexceptional or chance occurrences had 
the chroniclers been inclined to be skeptical. Such skepticism as they showed, 
however, is not the sort to inspire confidence in their critical judgment. Gregory 
the Great never saw the Ferentine priest Amantius make a snake burst; his per- 
sonal experience was that Amantius had calmed down a mental patient in one 
of Gregory’s hospitals so that the man did not disturb the rest of the patients for 
the night. By the standards of modern faith healers, the success was rather 
slight, but it was enough for Gregory. “From this one miracle we learned to put 
our faith in everything we heard about Amantius.”*” 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL NEED TO FEEL PROTECTED against a hostile environment does 
not account for early medieval beliefs in the supernatural. The mental struc- 
tures that permitted the easy projection of wishes vivified guilts and fears with 
equal facility; if God and His saints were close at hand, the world was also pop- 
ulated with demons and malign spirits. Ordinary misfortunes—drought, acci- 
dent, disease, the rapacity of one’s neighbors—took on the character of divine 
judgments of a person’s moral worth. Thus, a trivial event could call into ques- 
tion the state of one’s soul. Whether early medieval beliefs in the supernatural 
were on balance more productive of comfort or anxiety is hard to say. 


38 Gregory of Tours, Book in Honor of the Martyrs, chap. 83, and Four Books on the Miracles of St. Martin, bk. 3, 
preface; and Guibert of Nogent, Self and Society in Medieval France: The Memoirs of Abbot Guibert of Nogent, ed. and 
trans. John Benton (New York, 1970), 116-17 (bk. 1, chap. 26). 

3? Gregory the Great, Dialogues, 176. F. H. Dudden, whc has discussed this incident, concluded that “Greg- 
ory had no capacity either of weighing or testing evidence brought forward by others, or for drawing correct 
inferences from what fell within his personal observation. Further, since Gregory was certainly the most in- 
telligent Roman of his age, it is safe to assume a similar or even greater incapacity to the original authorities 
he cites.” Dudden, Gregory the Great, 1 (London, 1905): 343. 
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If we refuse to dismiss miracles and ordeals as simply expressions of uncon- 
scious wishes, two features then stand out as typical of the reasoning. that per- 
suaded people to believe in the supernatural. First, there is the egocentric as- 
sumption that everything that occurs must be meaningful. Countless miracle 
stories can best be understood as efforts to explain common but unpredictable _ 
events in terms of ultimate causes, and a little ingenuity can discover edifying 
morals in the most unlikely circumstances. When the Church of Saint Martin of 
Tours burned early in the tenth century, many were disappointed that Martin 
had performed no miracle to save the building. But Odo of Cluny, then a canon 
at Tours, argued that the fire itself was the miracle: it gave those associated with 
the church a reminder to repent and provided them with an opportunity to win 
credit in heaven by participating in the rebuilding of the church.” 

Second, the ready perception of supernatural forces in everyday occurrences - 
suggests that the miraculous and ordinary were on the same level of experience, 
distinguished only by the rarity of the miracle. Isidore of Seville tried to convey 
this idea in one of the few early medieval definitions of miracles. They are not, 
he wrote, “contrary to nature, because they are created by the divine will, and 

- the will of the Creator is the nature of each created thing. ... A miracle, there- 
fore, does not happen contrary to nature, but contrary to nature as known.”°? 
Just as Piaget found that children could not grasp the idea of physical necessity, 
Isidore seemed to say that physical law does not exist apart from God’s will; in a 
sense, all events are equally miraculous because, whether common or uncom- 
mon, they express God’s will. Because God already is everywhere, his inter- 
vention in conflicts with demons can be counted on and his participation in or- 
deals is nothing out of the ordinary. 

These ways of understanding experience are apparent as early as Saint Au- 
gustine. According to his Confessions, for example, Augustine regularly assumed 
that his conversion was guided by God’s regular intervention in his life. His 
abandonment of astrology, his disillusionment with the Manichees, and his de- 
parture for Rome were among the incidents Augustine interpreted as God’s ac- 
tions. Consistent with this approach was Augustine’s steady refusal to make any 
distinction between miracles and natural events; indeed, one of his favorite ar- 
guments against skeptics pointed out ordinary phenomena that were no harder 
to understand than the miracles of the saints. Isidore’s definition of miracles 
paraphrased such a discussion from Augustine’s City of God, and Augustine made . 
the same point in some of his less formal works.“ In one of his letters Augustine 
attacked those who doubted Christ’s divinity because the incarnation of God, he 
said, was no more inexplicable or impossible than many things in daily experi- 
ence. “As for instance the force of seeds, which has what numbers, such vital, 


38 Odo of Cluny, Sermo 4, in PL, 133; cols. 729-49. 

39 Isidore of Seville, Etymologiaum sive originum, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), bk. 11, 3, 1-2: “Portenta 
esse Varro ait quae contra naturam nata videntur: sed non sund contra naturam, quia divina voluntate fiunt, 
cum coluntas Creatoris cuiusque conditae rei natura sit. Unde et ipsi gentiles Deum modo Naturam, modo 
Deum appellant. Portentum ergo fit non contra naturam, sed contra quam est nota natura.” For the trans- 
lation, see E. Brehaut, An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages, Isidore of Seville (New York, 1912), 69. 

40 Augustine, Confessions, bk. 4, chap. 3, bk. 5, chaps. 5, 7, and City of God, bk. 21, chap. 8. 
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such efficient, such hidden powers, such building in their smallness of something 
great;-who can understand or describe it? God therefore made himself man 
without seed who in the nature of things makes seeds without seeds.”*! Augus- 
tine’s equation of the miraculous and the ordinary leaves no room for unin- 
spired events. “Even in the nature of things known to all are occurrences equally 
marvelous, and they would be a great wonder to all who consider them if men 
marvelled at any marvels except the uncommon.” 

M.-D. Chenu has brilliantly shown how in the twelfth century these saiuda 
were supplanted by a new sense of the physical world. The spreading use of the 
word universitas (universe) is one indicator of this new awareness. “The word 
came spontaneously into use whenever men were thinking of the homogeneity 
of natural phenomena.”® Twelfth-century authors used a remarkable variety of 
images to convey their sense of the wholeness of the universe—a zither, a ma- 
chine, the world-soul, and particularly Lady Nature—but in each case the 
metaphor pointed toward the operation of natural forces that did not require 
the regular intervention of God. 

These images were not merely fashionable ways to express old ideas; they re- ` 
flect new premises used in analyzing events. In the commentary on the Hex- 
aemeron that Abelard wrote at Heloise’s request, he thought that, although natu- 
ral forces were the will of God, they had been relatively fixed since the creation. 
“For we are accustomed to consider the force of nature . . . as the preparation or 
constitution sufficient to making certain things without miracles; thus, those 
things which are made through miracles we acknowledge to be done either 
against or above nature, since they never occur... unless God conferred a cer- 
tain new force to things themselves. ... Nature, therefore, we call the power 
things possess, conferred upon them in that first preparation, sufficient for 
them to give birth to something, that is to effect it.” Abelard not only limited 
the role of the miraculous in daily life; he tried to explain the process of 
creation itself as much as possible in natural terms. Heaven and earth di- 
vided, he wrote, because one was formed of lighter elements (air and fire) and 
the other of heavier. He compared the forming of animals from the four ele- 
ments of the world to the growth of chicks from the same elements contained 
in an egg, and he was so greatly perplexed by the second day’s reference to 
water over the heavens—a lighter element over a heavier—that he offered a 


+! Augustine, Letter 137, 10, in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiastorum Latinorum {hereafter CSEL], vol. 44: Epistolae, 
ed. Al. Goldbacher, pt. 3, 109: “Quid autem non mirum deus facit in omnibus creaturae, nisi consuetudine 
cotidiana viluissent? ... Sicut ipsa vis seminum quos numberos habet, quam vivaces, quam efficaes, quam la- 
tenter potentes, quam in parvo magna molientes, quis adeat animo, quis promat eloquio? Ille igitur sibi sine 
semine operatus est hominem, qui in rerum natura sine seminibus operantur et semina.” Augustine also con- 
sidered a widz variety of other phenomena to be miracles, including the grafting of olive branches and the 
operation of magnets, and he cited such phenomena as an argument against those who doubted the miracles 
of the saints. See J. Sumption, Pilgrimages: An Image of Mediaeval Religion (London, 1975), 65-66; and Peter 
Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A Biography (London, 1967), 415-18. It would be interesting to explore the extent to 
which the Greek concept of natural order had been lost by late antiquity, but such an investigation would 
take this discussion far afield. 

4? Augustine, City of God, bk. 21, chap. 8. 

Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society in the Twelfth Century, trans. and ed. J. Taylor and L. K. Little (Chicago, 
1968), 6 (originally published as La théologie au douzième siècle [Paris, 1957)). 
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number of suggestions as to how this could have occurred.** Whereas Augus- 
tine assimilated the natural to the miraculous, Abelard tried to reduce the 
miraculous—including the days of creation—to everyday causes. 

Abelard’s approach is the more striking because he began from theological 
principles virtually identical to those of Augustine. He assumed that the will of 
God (voluntas Dei) guides the events of the world and considered nature an in- 
strument of God’s revelation. Abelard’s similarity to Augustine on these points is 
so great that Tullio Gregory has recently argued that Abelard was essentially 
traditional, that “he did not go beyond the Augustinian conception of nature.” 
Gregory’s analysis, however, overlooks the important differences in logical 
method or structure between Abelard and Augustine. To Augustine, all ex- 
planations went back to the will of God, and any regularity of nature derived 
from its conformity to rules enforced by God; Abelard, however, conceived of 
causation in terms of physical necessity and, where possible, generally avoided 
introducing any other causes. In effect, Abelard employed Augustine’s terminol- 
ogy to build a philosophical structure at variance with that of Augustine. 

Andrew of Saint Victor, among other twelfth-century thinkers, resembled 
Abelard in his reluctance to resort to a miraculous interpretation of the Bible. 
“In expounding scripture,” he wrote, “when the event described admits of no 
natural explanation, then and only then should we have recourse to miracles.””*° 
Andrew’s method was different from Abelard’s because Andrew primarily tried 
to recapture the meaning intended by the author of the text and was not greatly 
interested in causality. Even here, however, there was an important shift away 
from supernatural explanations, for Andrew assumed the words of the texts 
were chosen by a human author and not, as Gregory the Great had thought, 
dictated by the Holy Spirit. Before long, skepticism about the supernatural 
turned to contemporary phenomena. In 1162 Bishop Manasses of Orleans ex- 
pressed doubts about the relics of Saint Genevieve, and John of Salisbury later 
had to answer those who discounted Thomas a Becket’s miracles as “men’s fan- 
tasies”; Abelard himself had to leave Saint Denis after questioning the authen- 
ticity of relics preserved at the abbey. By the end of the twelfth century, philoso- 
phers were feeling obliged to answer “certain impious men” who argued that 
“things contrary to nature cannot occur,” that God himself could not modify 
the laws of nature. And that position had to be condemned again in 1277.” 

Increasing skepticism toward miracles is also apparent in the development, of 
procedures to regulate the canonization of saints. Before 1100 virtually no effort 


4 Abelard, Expositio in Hexaemeron, in PL, 178: 746: “Deinceps vim naturae pensare solemus, tunc videlicet 
rebus ipsis jam ita praeparatis, ut ad quaelibet sine miraculis facienda illa eorum constitution vel praeparatio 
sufficeret. Unde illa quae per miracula fiunt magis contra vel supra naturam quam secundum naturam fieri 
fatemur, . . . nisi quandam vim novam rebus ipsis Deum conferret. ... Naturam itaque dicimus vim rerum ex 
illa prima praeparatione illis collatam ad aliquid inde nascendum, hoc est efficiendum sufficientem.” My 
thanks to Donald Sutherland for suggestions about the translation. 

49 Gregory, “Considérations sur ratio et natura chez Abélard,” in Pierre Abelard/Pierre le Venerable: Les courants 
philosophiques, littéraires, et artistiques en occident au milieu du XIF siècle (Paris, 1975), 575-76. Also see M. Gandil- 
lac’s comments in the subsequent discussion, in tbid., 582-83. 

46 Andrew of Saint Victor, Commentary on Ezechiel, as quoted in Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages (2d ed., Oxford, 1952), 144. 

47 Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society in the Twelfth Century, 14-15. 
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was made to control the proliferation of cults; bishops nominally had the au- 
thority. to forbid or approve the establishment of shrines, but they rarely em- 
ployed their power. Dissatisfaction with this situation, together with the height- 
ened prestige of the papacy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, led to the 
centralization of the power to canonize saints. The classic statement of papal 
prerogatives of canonization, later incorporated into Gregory IX’s collection of 
decretals, was a bull of Alexander III forbidding the veneration of a Swedish 
saint who reputedly was killed while intoxicated. Celestine III explicitly justified 
papal monopoly of canonization by referring to the powers of the Roman 
church to correct errors and resolve ambiguities.” 

The popes themselves showed growing concern in the course of the twelfth 
century about validating the miracles of proposed saints. Urban II had been 
content in 1099 to ask for a written account of a proposed saint’s life and mira- 
cles, but by the 1170s the miracles of even celebrated holy men were treated 
with great care. The canonization of Saint Bernard was delayed ten years by Al- 
exander III after the Council of Tours first sought it in 1163, though the post- 
ponement may have been due to the pope’s desire to avoid offending those who 
had presented other candidates for canonization at the same council. A clearer ` 
instance of papal caution is the case of Thomas a Becket, who was also can- 
onized in 1173. Alexander, not satisfied with a book about Becket’s life and mir- 
acles, instructed his legates personally to examine witnesses to the alleged mira- 
cles. Innocent III completed the. formalization of church procedure in such 
matters by requiring his representatives in the case of Gilbert of Sempringham 
not only to amass evidence of miracles but to take down the testimony of trust- 
worthy witnesses to their authenticity.*” The standards were intended to be rig- 
orous. Cardinals examining the miracles of Saint Edmund of Abington in 1247 
remarked that few Church Fathers would have been canonized had this proce- 
dure been followed for them.” l 

Thirteenth-century evidence suggests that even popular readers demanded 
more from their miracles than had the comparatively well-educated Gregory of 
Tours or Guibert of Nogent. The Stella Maris of John of Garland illustrates this 
tendency in its successive versions of a miracle. A Jew of Constantinople defiled 
an image of the Virgin; after a Christian cleaned the image and placed it in a 
church, oil began to flow from it. The earliest version, that of Adamnan (ca. 
623-704), said simply, “What the Jew did afterward, how he lived, or how he 
ended his life, is unknown.” A twelfth-century collection was more definite: “It 
is believed that, because of the crime which he committed against Christ and his 
mother, evil spirits removed him from the sight of man.” A later version, spu- 
riously citing Saint Jerome as a source, converted this hypothesis to a certainty: 
“And when he had done this, in the sight of everyone, devils came and carried 
him off, soul and body, to hell.” F. E. Wilson, who has traced this evolution, has 

48 E. W. Kemp, Canonization and Authority in the Westem Church (Oxford, 1948), 96-99. 

49 Ibid., 67-69, 83, 86-89, 104-05; and Raymonde Foreville, ed., Un procès de canonisation à Uaube du XIIF siècle 
(1201-1202): Le livre de Saint Guibert de Sempringham (Paris, 1943). 


50 E, Martène and V. Durant, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum, 3 (Paris, 1717): col. 1851, as cited in Sumption, 
Pilgrimages: An Image of Mediaeval Religion, 149. 
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commented that “the development of the devil’s role in this legend is instructive 
in relation to the whole history of the medieval miracle.”*' For our purposes it is 
enough to note that from the twelfth century authors felt the need both to pro- 
vide greater authentication of the events and to support the claim of a miracle 
with more strikingly unnatural events. 

One effect of the increasingly rigorous scrutiny given to miracles was to in- 
crease greatly the number of supernatural cures in proportion to other kinds of 
miracles. Of 123 miracles recorded in the early eleventh-century collection of 
Sainte Foi, only 43 percent were cures; of 89 miracles in the late eleventh-cen- 
tury collection of Saint Vulfran, 75 percent were cures. The procedures insti- 
tuted by Innocent III had the result of almost entirely discarding prodigies, rev- 
elations, and divine punishments. Of the 30 miracles of the official collection of 
Saint Gilbert of Sempringham, only one—concerning winds favorable for sail- 
ing to Normandy—was not a cure; of 26 miracles in a supplementary collection, 
all except one—a vision—were cures.” And the continued belief in supernatural 
cures itself reflects, as R. C. Finucane observed, “the fact that practically noth- 
ing was known about health and sickness in the ‘scientific’ sense.”°° l 

The decline of belief in immanent justice and divine punishments is also ap- 
parent in the twelfth-century revival of classical Fortuna and her wheel. For- 
tuna was known to the early Middle Ages through Boethius’ Consolation of Philos- 
ophy, but the image had not caught on: Pierre Courcelle found only one pictoral 
and three literary representations of Fortuna from before 1100." The 
unpopularity of Fortuna probably derived from patristic times. Lactantius, for 
example, denounced those who believed “in fortune as if a certain goddess 
sports with human affairs by varied accidents, since they do not know whence 
good and evil came to them.” Augustine similarly disliked the idea of fortune, 
because it seemed to him the opposite of divine justice. “It pains me ... to hear 
fortune named when I see men have the bad habit of saying Fortune wished 
this’ when they ought to say ‘God wished this.” ” Isidore of Seville, following 
Lactantius, also portrayed fortune as the opposite of justice: “They say Fortune 
has its name from fortuitous events, as if a certain goddess sports with human 
affairs by varied accidents and fortuitous events; from which they call it blind, 
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51 Wilson, The Stella Maris of John of Garland (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), 173. 

52 P, A. Sigal, “Maladie, pélerinage, et guérison au XII° siècle: Les miracles de Saint Gibrien à Reims,” An- 
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53 Finucane, “The Use and Abuse of Medieval Miracles,” History, 60 (1974): 6. 

54 Courcelle, La “Consolation de Philosophie” dans la tradition littéraire (Paris, 1967), 135, 141-43. 

55 Lactantius, Institutes, bk. 3, 28, 6, in CSEL, 19: 264, 24: “Credunt esse fortunam quasi deam quandam res 
humanas variis casibus illudentem, quia nesciunt unde sibi bona et mala eveniant.” Augustine, Contra Academi- 
cos, bk. 1, pt. 1, 1, in CSEL, 63: 3, 17: “Etenim fortasse quae vulgo ‘fortuna’ numonatur, occulto quodam or- 
dine regitur nihilque aluid in rebus ‘casum’ vocamus, nisi cuius ratio et causa secreta est.” And Augustine, 
Retract., ed. Bardy, I, i. 2: “Hoc etiam ibi non tacui dicens. ... Dixi quidem hoc, verumtamen paenitet me sic 
illic nominasse fortunam, cum videam homines habere in pessima consuetudine, ubi dici debet: ‘Hoc Deus 
voluit, dicere: ‘Hoc voluit fortuna,’ ” as quoted in Courcelle, La “Consolation de Philosophie” dans la tradition litté- 
raire, 135. Although the point cannot be pursued here, it is worth noting that in his Confessions Augustine often 
seemed to interpret chance events, such as the death or conversion of a friend or a storm suffered by his 
mother on a sea voyage, as not only meaningful but specifically relevant to his personal perspective. He did 
not, therefore, “de-center” his reasoning to consider other possible interpretations or points of view. 
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because it happens to everyone without any explanation of merits, and it comes 
to good and bad alike.” l 

In contrast to this earlier, disapproving tradition, twelfth-century poets and 
artists delighted in depicting fortune. An abbot of Fecamp had a mechanical 
wheel built “that his monks might ever have before them the spectacle of hu- 
man vicissitudes,” Andrew of Saint Victor in a letter to a fellow canon cas- 
ually used the image of Fortuna’s wheel, which “raised me lately to a better 
state only to thrust me down to the bottommost depths of adversity.” Andrew 
lamented that “this brute . . . is allowed such boisterous rule, such power to rage 
against us.” By the late twelfth century Fortuna’s wheel was so common a figure 
that Richard FitzNigel could casually mention it in the Dialogue of the Ex- 
chequer.® — 

More significant than the popularity of Fortuna as a metaphor was its place 
in a trend toward seeing instruments other than the will of God as causative 
forces in history. Robert Hanning has shown that in the early twelfth century 
Anglo-Norman chroniclers began to use individual personalities and capacities 
as well as Fortuna to explain human events.*® William of Malmesbury, for ex- 
ample, attributed the Norman conquests to the “prudence of William, seconded 
by the providence of God.” In this new scheme of historical interpretation, 
Fortuna represented the chance and the capricious, distinct from both divine 
judgment and human intentions. Orderic Vitalis commented on the Norman 
Conquest that “changeable fortune often brings a hard and bitter fate to mortal 
men on earth, for some climb to the height of power, others are dashed from 
great prosperity to groan in the depths of despair.” In a similar vein, Henry. of 
Huntington observed about William Rufus that “he formed mighty plans, 
which he would have brought to effect, could he have spun out the tissue of fate 


5 Isidore of Seville, Etymologiaum sive originum, bk. 8, 11, 94: “Fortuna a fortuitis nomen diciunt, quasi deam 
quandam res humanam variis casibus et fortuitis inludentum; unde et caecam appelant, eo quod passim in 
quoslibet incurrens sine ullo examine meritorum, et ad bonos et ad malos venit.” 

57 Bibliothèque de l’École des Chartres (Paris, 1859), 154, as cited in Emile Mâle, The Gothic Image: Religious Art in 
France of the Thirteenth Century, trans. Dora Nussey (1913; reprint ed., New York, 1958), 94-97, 95 n. 4. 

58 Andrew of Saint Victor, Letter to Thomas, as quoted in Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 
117; and C. Johnson, ed., Dialogus de Scaccarto (London, 1950), 25-26. For a discussion of the attitudes of 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century philosophers toward the idea of fortune, see G. Paré, Les idées et les lettres au 
XIIF siècle: Le Roman de la Rose (Montreal, 1947), 124-31. Of particular interest is Aquinas’s definition of chance 
as the unforeszen intersection of two causal chains, since this conception is virtually identical to that of Cour- 
not, which Piaget cited; compare Paré, Les idées et les lettres au XIIF siècle, 127, and Piaget and Inhelder, The 
Origin of the Iaza of Chance, 1. Aquinas’s formal operational definition is quite unlike the concrete operational 
definition that Aristotle used; Aristotle contrasted chance occurrences and actions directed toward an end: 
“To say that chance is a thing contrary to rule is correct”; Aristotle, Physics, bk. 2, chap. 5. Aristotle also di- 
vided nature from chance: “Absence of chance and the serving of ends are found in the works of nature espe- 
cially”; Aristotle, On the Parts of Animals, 645a. Similar comparisons can be made for definitions of speed, in 
which medieval science also marked a clear advance over ancient science; Piaget and Inhelder, The Psychology 
of the Child, 143n. 

59 Robert W. Hanning, The Vision of History in Early Britain from Gildas to Geoffrey of Monmouth (New York, 
1966), 126: “The providential view of history was subtly modified in twelfth-century Norman historiography 
to allow a larger role for purely human causation, and to reflect a lively interest in psychological motivation; 
complementarily, divine providence was impersonalized to a certain extent, and even at times replaced by the 
concept of fortune’s ruling the affairs of men.” 
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or broken through and disengaged himself from the violence of fortune.”*' This 
last remark is particularly striking, since any of a number of Rufus’s sins invited 
attributing his failures to divine punishment. 

The naturalist philosopher Honorius Augustodunensis also mentioned For- 
tuna and her wheel in his Speculum Ecclesiale, but perhaps no twelfth-century ap- 
pearance of Fortuna is more remarkable than her role in Alan of Lille’s Anti- 
claudianus. In this allegorical poem about the creation of' the perfect man, 
“Fortune” is invited to bestow her gifts on the man after “Nature” and “the Vir- 
tues” have finished their work. Fortune, in answer, contrasts herself to nature 
while doubting that she has anything to add: “What will the god of chance be 
able to do where nothing is subject to chance? ... Gold does not need iron nor 
light darkness. In the same way the act of Nature, the work of Virtue, the prod- 
uct of the heavenly Artisan, does not need my help and does not call for the 
services of my skill.” To Alan of Lille, therefore, nature and fortune between 
them accounted for both the regular and the fortuitous, the predictable and the 
unexpected. But in the Anticlaudianus God remains a distant and shadowy fig- 
ure—the creator and supreme arbiter, but not a participant in the activities of 
the poem. God’s direction of human activities seemed a little more remote at the 
end of the twelfth century than it had been at the beginning, and immanent 
justice appeared less of a ruling force than it had been in previous centuries. 

The triumph of nature and fortune over earlier conceptions was far from 
complete by the end of the twelfth century. Jean de Meung, speaking signifi- 
cantly through the figure of nature, evidently had contemporaries in mind when 
he ridiculed those who, when viewing the destruction caused by storms, 


... say the demons bring this all about 

With hooks and cables, or with teeth and nails; 
But such an explanation is not worth 

Two turnips; those accepting it are wrong, 

For nothing but the tempest and the wind 

Are needed to explain the havoc wrought; 
These are the things that cause the injury.” 


The idea of immanent justice itself persisted for some time. Dante could speak 
of the ancient Romans having justified their world rule by ordeal. Oliver Crom- 
well read his victories as an indicator of God’s will. In 1871 Berlin celebrated 
Germany’s victory over France with a huge banner draped over the Branden- 
burg Gate bearing the inscription, “Durch Gottes Führung.” Even John D. 
Rockefeller could claim that God gave him his money. After 1100 it was thus up 
to the interpreter whether a given event was governed by God or Fortuna. 

As long as there is no necessity that Roundhead and Cavalier, Frenchman 

S! Orderic Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. and trans. Majorie Chibnall, 2 (Oxford, 
1969): 179; and William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, bk. 4, 333, as quoted in Hanning, Vision of His- 
tory in Early Britain, 228 n. 51. 

©2 Alan of Lille, Anticlaudianus, trans. James T. Sheridan (Toronto, 1973), 192. For a different approach to 
Fortuna, see Alexander Murray, Reason and Society in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1978), 98-106. 


83 The Romance of the Rose, trans. Harry W., Robbins (New York, 1962), 381, ll. 24-30; for the French, see F. 
Lecoy, ed., Le Romance de la Rose, 3 (Paris, 1969): 37, H. 17875-85. 
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and German, or capitalist and socialist agree, this: ambiguity creates no-diffi- 
culty. This was precisely the problem, however, that Alan of Lille’s friend, Peter _ 
the Chanter, pointed to in his attack on ordeals. Now every verdict was subject 
to two interpretations. Granted that God could, if He wanted to, influence the 
outcome cf ordeals, there was no certainty that He wanted to. In the absence of 
a miracle, hot iron would burn innocent and guilty alike, “from which I con- 
clude the nature of these elements ought to be respected.” At each ordeal, 
therefore, the question could arise whether the judgment was God’s or nature’s. 
While tolerable in history or politics, such doubt has no place in a court of law. 
The intellectual changes of the twelfth century had stripped the ordeal of its 
usefulness. 


HISTORIANS HAVE RECENTLY TRIED TO EXPLAIN medieval ordeals as a social or 
psychological adaptation to the trying circumstances of the early Middle Ages, 
so that a relaxation of those circumstances led naturally to the abolition of or- 
deals in the thirteenth century. But, since Piaget has found that children sponta- 
neously believe in immanent justice arid the perfect order of the universe, his 
work on causality, chance, and rituals helps place ordeals in the context of a log- 
ically structured conception of reality common in Europe between Augustine 
and Abelard. In this period most Europeans thought nature responded directly 
to God’s will or the actions of other supernatural forces. Meaning could there- 
fore be sought in the least occurrence, and rituals could be employed with the 
confidence that they controlled events. These beliefs about the world invited re- 
liance on ordeals; indeed, if God’s justice did not determine who sank in water 
or escaped maiming by the hot iron, how else would such results be explained? 
During the twelfth century precisely such explanations were suggested to in- 
tellectuals by their apprehension of natural cause and chance—sometimes a 
person might sink because he is heavy or survive burning because his skin was 
tough. In the face of these ideas, God’s justice receded a bit from everyday life. 
Much that had seemed wondrous became, if not explained, at least explicable. 
Left more alone in the world, men had to find purely human means of working 
out their differences. 

This account of the passage of the ordeal may be compared to what occurs in 
a scientific revolution. Thomas Kuhn has stressed that adopting a new para-. 
digm in a scientific revolution involves more than a reinterpretation of familiar 
phenomena. Scientists must be open to possibilities they have not previously 
considered and must try to solve problems they have not previously conceived. 
They collect different kinds of data and often the data themselves change as the — 
paradigms are altered. Thus, for example, Western astronomers first noticed 
sunspots, which the Chinese had been observing for centuries, only after the ac- 
ceptance cf Copernicus’s picture of the solar system; and William Herschel’s rec- 

64 Peter the Chanter, Verbum Abbreviatum, in PL, 205: col. 228A. For a later statement of this position, see 


Frederick Hohenstaufen, The Liber Augustalis or Constitutions of Melfi Promulgated by the Emperor Frederick H for the 
Kingdom of Sicily in 1231, trans. James M. Powell (Syracuse, 1971), 89-90 (bk. 2, title 31). 
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ognition that Uranus was a planet opened the way to the discovery of other or- 
biting bodies, the asteroids. “It is rather as if the professional community had 
been suddenly transported to another planet where familiar objects are seen in a 
different light and are joined by unfamiliar ones as well.... In so far as their 
only recourse to the world is through what they see and do, we may say that 
after a revolution scientists are responding to a different world.” Similarly, in 
the twelfth century intellectuals saw fire, rain, and lightning where their prede- 
cessors saw the miraculous intervention of God or the saints, and instead of dev- 
ils they saw flies, wind, and chance misfortune. Reports of miracles were re- 
ceived with greater caution as natural explanations were sought out with 
increasing rigor. The impersonality of the universe was recognized, as was the 
futility of attempts to manipulate it by human rituals. Ordeals, which had fit so 
easily into the earlier scheme of things, had no place in the new natural order; 
regardless of their social utility, they had to go, just as phlogiston had to be ban- 
ished from eighteenth-century chemistry. l l 

Of course, the discovery of ordered nature differs from more usual scientific 
revolutions because it appears to have involved a shift not only in the categories 
but the kinds of logic applied to the physical world. And the assertion that 
twelfth-century attitudes were less primitive or more rational than earlier ideas 
may disturb those for whom these terms are value-laden adjectives and not ob- 
jectively describable qualities. But twelfth-century philosophers of nature them- 
selves asserted that the use of reason was what divided them from those who 
clung to older views. William of Conches assailed the laziness and ignorance of 
those who were content to assert that God made everything: 


' 


Ignorant themselves of the forces of nature and wanting to have company in their igno- 
rance, they do not want people to look into anything; they want to believe like peasants 
and not to ask the reason behind things. . .. Although we know that most men are bent 
upon a splashy prose style and few of them have got hold of the truth, we ourselves, ig- 
noring the multitude and glorying in the uprightness of those few, will sweat on after 
truth alone. We prefer to present the naked truth, not some dressed up falsehood. . . . 
Wretches! Could anything be more wretched than saying that something exists because 
God can make it, and yet not seeing that it does not exist, or having any reason why it 
should exist, or showing the usefulness for which it should exist? God does not do every- 
thing he is able to do. 


Adelard of Bath similarly exalted the power of reason to discover the laws of na- 
ture and condemned those who were content to accept old authorities instead of 
employing their own intelligence; he denounced those who did not try to appre- 
ciate the plan underlying the beauty of the universe as deserving to be cast out 
like someone who lived in a house and remained ignorant of how it was built.®” 
Approaching cultural change through the study of cognitive logic raises in a- 


65 Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1962), 114-18, 110. Kuhn acknowledged Piaget’s in- 
fluence on his own work; zbid., viii. : 

66 William of Conches, Philosophia Mundi, in PL, 172: 56-58, as quoted in Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society in 
the Twelfth Century, 11-12. i 

67 Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society in the Twelfth Century, 11-12, 57. For a fuller development of this point, see 
Tina Stiefel, “The Heresy of Science: A Twelfth-Century Conceptual Revolution,” Isis, 68 (1977): 347-63. 
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new and particularly acute way the problem of understanding culture and cog- 
nition. Until now, cross-cultural studies have tried to discover how culture af- 
fects cognition, either by promoting one set of specific beliefs instead of another ` 
or by producing differences in the rate at which children master certain basic 
logical skills. This consideration of ordeals suggests that influence may also run 
the other way, that cognition may affect culture. An individual’s cognitive ori- 
entation mediates and often unconsciously changes doctrines received from oth- 
ers, as, for example, in Abelard’s retention of Augustine’s language while plac- 
ing it in a novel logical structure. Although Piaget has suggested such a reversal 
before,” this complicated subject has scarcely been explored, and a few com- 
ments are appropriate here. 

First, since cognitive skills vary considerably from person to person, it often 
happens that cultural change proceeds very unevenly, that people within the 
same society conceal under a shared vocabulary strikingly different ideas about 
the world. For example, Richard Kieckhefer has shown that in the late Middle 
Ages, uneducated accusers of witchcraft usually alleged that the supposed witch 
used incantations and charms without worrying much about how these rituals 
produced their effects. The reasoning underlying these beliefs seems close to that 
underlying the ordeal, and, in fact, “swimming a witch”—a variety of ordeal— 
remained a.popular test of accused witches. Learned theorists, however, as heirs 
of the twelfth century “could not entertain seriously the notion that acts of’ sor- 
-cery and maleficent words or substances had inherent power to bring evil results 
without the mediation of demons.” Prosecutors thus made sense of allegations 
by transposing them to their own cognitive schema instead of by simply dis- 
missing the accusations as irrational. Their example might serve as a warning to’ 
historians not to try too hard to find logical consistency in sources that appear to 


68 Jean Piaget, Genetic Epistemology, trans. E. Duckworth (New York, 1970), 6. According to Piaget, “The 
fundamental hypothesis of genetic epistemology is that there is a parallelism between the progress made in the 
logical and rational organization of knowledge and the corresponding formative psychological processes.” He 
went on to suggest that “of course the most fruitful, most obvious field of study would be reconstituting hu- 
man history—the history of human thinking in prehistoric man. Unfortunately, we are not very well informed 
about the psychology of Homo siniensis of Teilhard de Chardin.” Jbid., 13. The Middle Ages, by offering a 
possibly unique instance of the transformation of a primitive world-view in a literate society, may present an 
opportunity to test Piaget’s hypothesis historically. 

69 Kieckhefer, European Witch Trials: Their Foundation in Popular and Learned Culture, 1300-1500 (London, 1976), 
79. As Kiecknefer has pointed out, “The motives for the transformation [of charges of sorcery to charges of 
diabolism] ars clearer in the witchcraft treatises than in the court records, Essentially, the authors of this litera- 
ture opposed a religious interpretation of sorcery to a magical one. They could not entertain seriously the no- 
tion that acts of sorcery and maleficent words or substances had inherent power to bring evil results, without 
mediation of demons. There was no place in their world-view for causation that was neither natural nor fully 
supernatural.” Correspondingly, “there is no indication that the subtleties of causal connection had greatly 
concerned people in the lower strata of society; the repeated insistence in the witchcraft literature that curses 
and charms have no inherent power suggests that the authors were arguing against a deep-set popular con- 
viction that such inherent power did obtain.” Ibid., 79, 84. Interestingly enough, Aquinas, in a discussion of 
witchcraft, insisted on the same distinction that Piaget made between words as symbols and as things effica- 
cious in themselves. “Now, words, in so far as they signify something, have no power except as derived from 
the intellect; either of the speaker, or of the person to whom they are spoken. ... Now it cannot be said that 
these significant words uttered by magicians derive efficacy from the intellect of the speaker. ... Moreover, 
man’s intellect is invariably of such a disposition that its knowledge is caused by things, rather than it is able 
by its mere thought to cause things.” Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles, bk. 3, pt. 2, chap. 105, as quoted in A. C. 
Kors and Edward Peters, Witchcraft in Europe, 1100-1700 (Philadelphia, 1972), 57. And see Piaget, The Child’s 
Conception of tre World, 162. 
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be speaking nonsense. Sometimes nonsense really is nonsense, at least when 
measured against different conceptions of the world. 

Second, it is likely that many primitive cultures are shaped by “egocentric” 
intellectual concerns. During the early Middle Ages, Christian cosmology was 
employed to offer explanations of everyday phenomena and to provide a ratio- 
nale for rituals like ordeals and maledictions. The gods in the Homeric poems 
serve a similar function: Paris’s helmet strap does not break by chance during 
his duel with Menelaos; Aphrodite broke it for her own purposes. For many 
primitive peoples, magic and witchcraft today still lend meaning to the world. 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard, for example, has shown how the Zande explain by witch- 
craft events that modern man would simply ascribe to chance; he has also noted 
how they combine natural and supernatural causation rather like Piaget’s chil- 
dren and the medieval litigants who trusted in God and employed skilled cham- 
pions to fight their judicial duels.” Quite possibly, the pervasiveness and tena- 
city of such beliefs stem, in part, from the persuasiveness of the ideas themselves. 
Piaget, for example, offered the hypothesis that there is “continuity between the 
purely individual idea of-efficacy and the idea implied in the social beliefs of a 
magical type. This does not in the least suggest that the social beliefs have not— 
precisely because they are social—an infinitely greater power of coercion and 
crystallization. It means simply that they are made possible by means of an in- 
dividual psychological substructure.””’ Piaget’s hint appears to have received 
very little attention, but the instance of the ordeal—itself apparently a result of 
this process—suggests that further comparative study may be merited. 

If a comparison of early medieval culture to those of primitive societies is 
valid, then twelfth-century Europe merits attention as a society that became 
critical of its magical beliefs and developed scientific conceptions. As long as di- 
vine justice and supernatural forces were thought to inspire everyday events, a 
scientific attitude was impossible. Augustine, for example, had little use for sci- 
ence: at best it was trivial, at worst pointless, since the laws of nature reveal not 
physical necessity but God’s will.” Once men perceived nature as a system, 
however, they could and did resume scientific investigation. In the first decades 
of the twelfth century Adelard of Bath contributed both translations of Arabic 
works and original treatises to Latin scientific literature. His lead was followed 
by many others in the twelfth century, and by the thirteenth century scientists 
were advancing beyond their Greek predecessors. Instances of this kind of shift 
appear to be rare; classical Greece is the most obvious other case (for China, for 
example, never achieved the notion of natural law). 

Until more is known about the relationship between cognition and culture, 
defining with much precision the causes of the shift in the idea of nature will be 
difficult. It does, however, seem clear that many traditional explanations of cul- 
tural change—reception of new ideas, growth of education, class interest—need 


0 Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic ameng the Azande (Oxford, 1937), 63-68. 

7 Piaget, The Child’s Conception of the World, 392. 

72 Robert M. Grant, Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Thought (Amsterdam, 1952), 
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to be revised to give more recognition to circumstances that inhibit or accelerate 
the breakdown of cognitive egocentricity. For example, Benjamin Nelson, fol- 
lowing Weber, has argued that science was a way of reconciling discrepant 
points of view that were brought into contact by increased communication and 
the growth of towns.” Such an interpretation in effect presents at the sociologi- 
cal level the process that Piaget described as de-centering at the psychological 
level. By stressing experience and the interaction of individuals with their envi- 
ronment, this hypothesis avoids the dangers inherent in any simple equation of 
social organization and individual beliefs. Neither Weber nor Nelson, however, 
has tried to describe this process in any detail, and careful research in this direc- 
tion may prove fruitful. 

These theoretical considerations appear to take us well beyond the initial 
problem of understanding ordeals, but then ordeals present a complex inter- 
action between beliefs and institutions. The ordeal’s efficacy at resolving dis- 
putes and the ability of its judgments to command respect depended not on 
courts of law but on a set of beliefs about the world. When those beliefs dis- 
appeared, institutions had to adopt new forms of proof or forfeit their claim to 
dispense justice. Sometimes, at least, people do shape institutions; it is not al- 
ways the other way around. 


73 Nelson, “Sciences and Civilizations, ‘East’ and ‘West’: Joseph Needham and Max Weber,” in Raymond 
J. Seeger and Robert S. Cohen, eds., Boston Studies in the Philosophy of Science, no. 11 (Boston, 1974), 445-93. 
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HISTORIANS HAVE LONG REGARDED the postwar American South asa society of 
poverty and racial oppression, but, with some outstanding exceptions, few have 
attempted to analyze its economic and social development in a systematic and 
comprehensive way. Several recent publications indicate that this period of ne- 
glect has come to an end. Inevitably, the intense debate over the slave South has 
raised questions about the relationship of slavery to postwar development; it has 
also presented historians of the postwar period with well-developed alternative 
theories that help provide answers. Among studies of the antebellum South, 
those of Eugene D. Genovese and of Robert W. Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman 
stand out for their self-conscious theoretical clarity. The new works on postwar 
development similarly divide into two basic theoretical approaches: those histo- 
rians who follow Fogel and Engerman apply neoclassical economic theory and 
analyze Southern development according to the laws of the market; those who 
follow Genovese and C. Vann Woodward analyze the South in terms of its con- 
stituent classes and see its development as the outcome of conflicts among them. 
Although these schools by no means exhaust the ways of viewing the problem, 
they represent much of the important new work. Of the two, class analysis, par- 
ticularly as represented by Harold D. Woodman’s recent studies, provides a 
more satisfactory basis for understanding the postwar South than neoclassical 
economics. What is lacking in the existing debate, however, is an appreciation of 
the labor-repressive character of class relations in the postwar South, which 
made its development qualitatively different from that of the North. 


THE NEOCLASSICAL ECONOMIC HISTORIANS have applied the theory of Time on the 
Cross to the postwar South. Joseph D. Reid, Jr., Stephen J. DeCanio, and Rob- 
ert Higgs have argued that the region’s socioeconomic institutions arose in the 
For their encouragement and criticism, I thank Robert Brenner, John P. Diggins, Eugene D. Genovese, 
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postwar period as a result of the rational functioning of a free market system, in 
which individuals freely made choices about exchanging different, relatively 
scarce “factors” and in which all were treated as equals. The economy devel- 
oped more or less automatically in response to the “laws of supply and de- 
mand”; the resulting institutions were rational and efficient. Of course, racial 
prejudice did exist, but it primarily affected political rather than economic rela- 
tions; the free market defeated efforts of white racists to interfere with its relent- 
less logic. While these historians have claimed that the relevance of racism is 
confined to politics, they have denied the relevance of social classes altogether. 

In Reid’s view, sharecropping arose as a rational system of increasing agricul- 
tural productivity by minimizing transaction costs, distributing risk, and bring- 
ing about an “optimum distribution of management talent among tenants”— 
that is, white management of black tenants.’ Reid has presented this analysis 
entirely in the form of deductive theorizing, without providing empirical data to 
support it. Unlike Reid, DeCanio has been concerned with evidence. Devoting 
more than one hundred pages at the outset of his Agriculture in the Postbellum South 
to presenting—and then dismissing—“impressionistic” evidence, he has argued 
that histcrians should disregard nonquantitative evidence because it consists of 
conflicting statements. Did planters use violence to intimidate the freedmen? 
Carl Schurz said yes, a Tennessee planter said no; DeCanio declared that in 
such cases both sides are “equally persuasive” and has concluded that “non- 
quantitative tests simply do not have the power to resolve historical reality.” 
He has thus dismissed the efforts of historians to evaluate different sources of 
evidence in terms of reliability, relevance, and adequacy. But, if anything has 
been proved by the tidal wave of criticism that engulfed Fogel and Engerman’s 
Time on the Cross, it is that quantification alone does not “resolve historical real- 
ity” or eliminate conflicting interpretations, even among quantifiers. 

DeCanio has presented high-powered, narrow, quantitative evidence of the 
rationality of the Southern economy’s response to market forces. Using fifty-five 
equations on “theoretical issues” and a table of production function estimates 
nineteen pages in length, he has concluded that Southern sharecroppers were 
not exploited; on the contrary, labor received “if anything . . . a wage somewhat 
higher than the value of its marginal product.” Southern farmers planted cotton 
and corn in rational proportions as market conditions changed; whatever pov- 
erty and oppression blacks suffered was the consequence of their “non-human ` 
factor endowment,” an expressive phrase for their lack of land and capital.” But 


! Reid, “Sharecropping as a Understandable Market Response: The Post-Bellum South,” Joumal of Eco- 
nomic History, 33 (1973): 127. Reid has also written that the Civil War and Reconstruction “continue to defy 
historical understanding”; Reid, “Understanding Political Events in the New Economic History,” tbid., 37 
(1977): 307. ` 

? DeCanio, Agriculture in the Postbellum South: The Economics of Production and Supply (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), 
25, 53, 51, 12. : i 

3 Ibid., 12, 14, DeCanio has not indicated with whom he was taking issue on the question of labor’s mar- 
ginal product, although he has admitted that his evidence does not challenge the Marxist view; ibid., 4. Nor 
does his evidence contravene that of Roger Ransom and Richard Sutch, who have shown that tenants were 
exploited in the credit market; see Ransom and Sutch, One Kind of Freedom: The Economic Consequences of Emanct- 
pation (New York, 1977), 162-70. For a more satisfactory specification of the general problem of Southern eco- 
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DeCanio has shown little interest in trying to understand either the origins or 
the consequences for the Southern economy of blacks’ Jack of land and capital. 
In narrowing both the questions and the evidence, his work has limited value 
for historians concerned with the broader questions of the pace of Southern eco- 
nomic development and the sources of the region’s characteristic poverty and 
oppression. 

'  Higgs’s work, written for the nonspecialist, is more concerned with these 
larger questions. Like Reid, Higgs has emphasized the economic rationality of a 
system in which landlords were white and tenants were black, because this divi- 
sion permitted blacks to “serve... apprenticeships” and gain “valuable experi- 
ence ... cultivating cotton and corn.” The high interest rates charged blacks 
were also rational in view of the former slaves’ “poor reputation as borrowers.” 
But, unlike Reid, Higgs has sought to show that the postwar Southern economy 
facilitated a “rapid growth of black incomes” and “major improvements” in the 
standard of living. He calculated that black per capita income more than dou- 
bled in the last third of the century, growing one-third faster than the American 
economy as a whole.* But this rate of growth is misleading; given the socioeco- 
nomic conditions of blacks just after the Civil War, the “nadir of southern eco- 
nomic history,” any subsequent comparison would suggest an impressive rate.° 
Higgs’s absolute figures show that annual black per capita income in 1900 was 
forty-three dollars higher than it had been in 1867 and that the average white in 
1900 earned three times more than the average black. Higgs could thus “marvel 
that the Teede did so well” and attribute their “success” to their “learning 
experiences” as sharecroppers under white landlords°—a questionable judgment 
and an unconvincing explanation. 

Reid, DeCanio, and Higgs have shared an overriding concern: each has 
wanted to show that the economy was not responsible for black poverty and op- 
pression in the postwar South. For them, the economy provided a realm of 
equality, freedom, and achievement that blacks were denied in political and so- 
cial life. None of them has gone beyond this position to examine the sources of 
the blacks’ low standard of living or to explain the slow economic development 
of the region, except to refer briefly to noneconomic causes. DeCanio merely 
noted that “various repressive laws and acts of violence perpetrated against 


nomic development, see Stanley Engerman, “Some Factors in Southern Backwardness in the Nineteenth Cen- 
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blacks were indeed widespread but were not instruments of economic ex- 
ploitation in the labor market”; Higgs allowed that obstacles to black achieve- 
ment lay in a “taste for... racial discrimination” among whites, expressed pri- 
marily in politics, but argued that “discrimination fail[ed] completely” when it 
came up against the competitive laws of the market economy. “Neither white 
benevolence nor black power had much to do with the attainment of these non- » 
discriminatory outcomes,” he insisted,’ adopting a position that can only be re- 
garded as the ultimate form of economic determinism. 


WHY WOULD THESE ECONOMIC HISTORIANS take such a position? Despite the sci- 
entific appearance of their work, they have an ideological commitment to, the 
notion that competitive capitalism, if left alone, maximizes benefits for everyone 
in society—that the problems of the South in general and of the blacks in par- 
ticular resulted from interference with the market. The political implication is 
that government intervention reduced the capacity of the economy to. bring 
progress and prosperity to blacks. 

Reid, DeCanio, and Higgs have seen decentralized family sharecropping as 
the most rational organization of agriculture, not only for blacks but also for 
white planters. The social history of the immediate postwar period, however, in- 
dicates that the planters reached different conclusions about what constituted 
economic rationality. They believed that the most profitable course was to 
maintain the plantation as a centralized unit of production. By using supervised 
gang laborers who were paid wages and incorporated into the organizational 
structure of the antebellum plantation, the planters hoped to preserve econo- 
mies of scale and centralized management. Engerman has argued that this pro- 
gram was fully comprehensible as an effort to maintain the method and social 
organization of production developed over sixty years; his study of land values 
and of output per worker indicates that “the planters were correct in the at- 
tempts to return to gang labor.” 

The three cliometricians have exaggerated the extent to which landlords 
freely competed for tenants. Planters organized to limit the free market in labor 
and to force freedmen to work on plantation gangs, sought to enlist the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in the same effort, and worked in the state legislatures to establish 
repressive laws. Some turned to terror—to the Ku Klux Klan—to force blacks 
to labor in plantation gangs. Planters throughout the South in the years imme- 
diately following the war organized to limit competition among themselves. At 
a typical meeting in the fall of 1867, planters in Sumter County, Alabama, 
unanimously resolved that “concert of action” was “indispensable” in hiring la- 


7 DeCanio, Agriculture in the Postbellum South, 13; and Higgs, Competition and Coercion: Blacks in the American 
Economy, 130, 131. 
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bor. Thus, all would offer the same terms to the freedmen, and none would 
“employ any laborer discharged for violation of contracts.” Other planters held 
similar meetings in places like Sumter, South Carolina, and Amite County, Mis- 
sissippi, followed by state-wide meetings of planter representatives. The report 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1866 complained of the planters’ “community of 
action,” and the Joint Congressional Committee on Reconstruction heard evi- 
dence on the same phenomenon.’ As one planter explained the strategy to John 
Trowbridge in 1866, “The nigger is going to be made a serf, sure as you live. Ir 
won’t need any law for that. Planters will have an understanding among them- 
selves: ‘You won’t hire my niggers, and I won’t hire yours,’ then what’s left for 
them? They’re attached to the soil, and were as much their masters as ever.” 
Planters went beyond these informal organizations and used state power to en- 
force the interests of their class and prevent those individualists among them 
who desired to engage in market economics. “Enticement” acts passed in every 
Southern state immediately after the war made it a crime to “hire away, or in- 
duce to leave the service of another,” any laborer “by offering higher wages or in 
any other way whatsoever.”'’ The criminal defined by this law was not the 
black who left his plantation, but the planter who sought a free market in labor. 

Reid, DeCanio, and Higgs have also exaggerated the extent to which blacks 
were free to move. Louisiana law, for instance, made it a crime to “feed, harbor, 
` or secrete any person who leaves his or her employer,” and enticement laws in 
most states provided that farm laborers hired away by better offers could be 
forcibly returned to the original employers. Vagrancy acts were even more ex- 
treme efforts to control the mobility of labor. The definition of vagrancy usually 
included “stubborn servants . . . , a laborer or servant who loiters away his time, 
or refuses to comply with any contract . . . without just cause.”’* Planters could 
thus enlist local courts in keeping “their” laborers on their plantations. 

The planters’ bitter opposition to the presence of the Freedmen’s Bureau did 
not stop them from seeking to enlist the bureau’s agents in an effort to tie blacks 
to the land. Planters put intense and calculated social pressure on the Union 
representatives in their midst. As early as 1864, a War Department report 
warned that officials in charge of the freedmen were “received into the houses of 
the planters and treated with a certain consideration,” so that, under the “influ- 
ences” that the planters brought to bear, officials often (“without becoming fully 

? Montgomery Daily Advertiser, October 31, 1867; Joel Williamson, After Slavery: The Negro in South Carolina 
during Reconstruction, 1861-1877 (Chapel Hill, 1965), 99; James L. Roark, Masters without Slaves: Southern‘ Planters 
in Cuil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1977), 135; “Report of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands,” Papers Accompanying the Report of the Secretary of War, House Exec. 
Doc. no. 1, 39th Congress, 2d Sess., 3 (Washington, 1866): 706; and “Report of the Joint Committee on Re- 
construction,” House Report no. 30, 39th Congress, Ist Sess., 2 (Washington, 1866): 9. 

10 John Townsend Trowbridge, The South: A Tour of Its Battle-Fields and Ruined Cities . . . Hartford, 1866), 
427. Higgs, though aware of these efforts to organize, has asserted that they failed because they were irrational 
for the individual planter seeking labor in the free market; Higgs, Competition and Coercion: Blacks in the American 
Economy, 47-48. z 

+! Acts of the Session of 1865-6, of the General Assembly of Alabama (Montgomery, 1866), 111-12; and Acts of the 
General Assembly of the State of Georgia . . . [1865-66} (Milledgeville, Ga., 1866), 153-54. 


12 Acts Passed by the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, at the Extra Session... November 186.5 (New Orleans, 
1866), 24-26; and Acts of the Session of 1865-6, of the General Assembly of Alabama, 119-21. 
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conscious of it”) became “the employers’ instrument of great injustice and ill- 
treatment toward ... colored laborers.”’ A black-belt newspaper explained in 
1866 that Union officials who were “gentlemen” were “received into the best 
families . . . on probation” but those who kept “company with Negroes . . . could 
not get into society.”'* When the Freedmen’s Bureau opened an office in the 
Alabama black belt, “the white people... determined to win their good will,” 
according to Walter L. Fleming. “There were ‘stag’ dinners and feasts, and the 
eternal friendship of the officers, with a few exceptions, was won.” Fleming 
gave more credit to the persuasive power of stag dinners with planters than the 
feasts probably deserved, but he was undoubtedly correct in describing the 
planters’ intentions as well as the effect of their efforts: some agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau helped planters get freedmen to work on terms agreed to by 
planter organizations and often sided with planters in disputes with freedmen. 

Finally, some planters restricted blacks’ freedom to move by resorting to ter- 
ror. Historians concerned with the politics of Reconstruction have overlooked 
the extent to which the Klan in the black belt was an instrument of the planter 
class for the control of labor. Planters played a major role in organizing and di- 
recting Klan activities there; and Klan terror contributed to the repression of 
black labor, primarily by threatening those who contemplated emigration. As 
early as 1866,. masked bands “punished Negroes whose landlords had com- 
plained of them.” According to the Congressional testimony of one planter, 
when blacks “got together once to emigrate... , disguised men went to them 
and told them that if they undertook it they would be killed,” in order to keep 
“the country from being deprived of their labor.” In the words of-a black belt 
lawyer, the Klan was “intended principally for the negroes who failed to 
work.” And Allen W. Trelease has shown that the Klan pursued blacks who 
“violat[ed; . . . labor contracts by running away.”"® 

Despite the planters’ use of informal organization, formal law, the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and the Klan, they failed to preserve the plantation as a centralized 
unit cultivated by gangs of wage laborers. To understand this failure, it is neces- 
sary to lock beyond the abstract logic of the market and focus on the relatively 
concrete process of class conflict between planters and freedmen. Rational as the 
planters’ effort was, preservation of the centralized plantation confronted an in- 
surmountable obstacle: the freedmen’s refusal to agree to it. Their widespread 
resistance to working for wages in gangs, which appears in the sources as a 
“shortage of labor,” played a crucial role in the reorganization of agriculture af- 
ter the war. Such shortages were reported throughout the plantation South in 


‘3 James McKaye, The Mastership and Its Fruits—The Emancipated Slave Face to Face with His Old Master: A Sup- 
plementary Report to Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War (New York, 1864), reprinted in the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, July 23, 1866. 

14 Montgomery Weekly Mail, April 26, 1866. 

13 Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (Cleveland, 1911), 449-50. Also see William S. McFeely, 
Yankee Stepfathzr: General O. O. Howard and the Freedmen (New Haven, 1968), 158-59. 

16 Allen W. Trelease, White Terror: The Ku Klux Conspiracy and Southern Reconstruction (New York, 1971), 81. 

17 “Testimony Taken by the Joint Select Committee to Inquire into the Condition of Affairs in the Late 
Insurrectionary States,” House Report no. 22, pt. 5, 42d Congress, 2d Sess., 3 (Washington, 1872): 1466, 487. 

18 Trelease, White Terror, 290. 
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the immediate postwar years. Robert Somers, who visited the South in 1871 and 
wrote a book about his experiences, titled his chapter on the Alabama black belt 
“Despair of the Planters for Labor.” Reports by the Freedmen’s Bureau and the 
Boston textile firm of Loring and Atkinson concurred.'? The freedmen’s idea of 
a rational system of production differed from that of the planters; the blacks 
hungered for land. Eugene Genovese has quoted a plantation mistress’s descrip- 
tion of a typical situation at the war’s end: “our most trusted servant . . . claims 
the plantation as his own.””° The Joint Congressional Committee on Recon- 
struction noted the freedmen’s fierce “passion ... to own land,” and the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser agreed that blacks were “ravenous for land.” The freedmen 
made their claim on the basis of a kind of labor theory of value; as a “Colored 
Convention” proclaimed in Montgomery in May 1867, “the property” that the 
planters held was “nearly all earned by the sweat of our brows, not theirs.” 
And an exslave wrote in 1864, “we wants land—dis bery land dat is rich wid de 
sweat ob we face and de blood ob we back.” 

By creating a “shortage of labor,” the freedmen defeated the planters’ efforts 
to preserve the plantation as a single, large-scale unit worked by gangs. Increas- 
ingly in 1867 and 1868, planters divided their plantations into small plots and 
assigned each to a single family. In establishing decentralized family share- 
cropping as the prevailing organization of cotton production after the war, the 
planters made a major concession to the freedmen and their resistance to the 
slavelike gang system. The Selma Southern Argus, one of the most articulate and 
insightful voices of the planter class, admitted this explicitly: sharecropping was 
“an unwilling concession to the freedman’s desire to become a proprietor... , 
not a voluntary association from similarity of aims and interests.”” Thus, class 
conflict shaped the form of the postwar plantation more than did purely eco- 
nomic forces operating according to the logic of the free market.” 


19 Somers, The Southern States since the War, 1870-1 (New York, 1871), 165; “Report of the Commissioner of 
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THE LEADING ALTERNATIVE ANALYSIS of the development of the postwar South 
rejects neoclassical free market economic theory, taking historically concrete so- 
cial classes, rather than abstractly rational individuals, as the starting point. 
Harold D. Woodman has recently applied this theory to postwar Southern de- 
velopment in a powerful and persuasive way. Following the interpretation C. 
Vann Woodward developed in his Origins of the New South, Woodman has com- 
bined a level of theoretical clarity rare among historians with a rich knowledge 
of history seldom found among economists. His penetrating critical studies of 
neoclassical economic history are unsurpassed, Woodman has emphasized the 
dynamic quality of the postwar Southern transformation: the defeat of the Con- 
federacy started the South off on the same path that the North had followed— 
the development of capitalist class relations, “the making of a working class 
from former slaves” and of a genuine bourgeoisie from former masters. In the 
process, the plantation became a “thoroughly capitalistic farm.” Postwar 
Southern society was evolving in the same direction as the rest of the nation, 
though at a slower pace because of the ideological and cultural heritage of 
slavery. Particularly significant was the planters’ racism, as was their continued 
antagonism to the bourgeois notions of equality and freedom—the bases of the 
capitalist concept of free labor and of the concomitant view of the wage contract 
as an agreement between equals. This ideological heritage, Woodman has con- 
tended, did not make the region’s socioeconomic development different in kind 
from that of the North; the South, too, was an “evolving bourgeois society.””° 
Roger Ransom and Richard Sutch have occupied a middle ground among 
students of Southern development. Starting from neoclassical market theory, 
they have come to conclusions closer to those of Woodman and Woodward than 
to those of Reid, DeCanio, and Higgs: racism slowed capitalist development in 
the postwar South almost to a halt. Like Woodman, Ransom and Sutch have ' 
not seen Southern development as a distinct type; rather, it was a version of 
Northern development, distinguished by its slower pace. “Racism distorted the 
economic institutions of the South,” Ransom and Sutch have stated, “reshaping 
them so that the market signals—which normally direct resources toward their 
most productive employment and provide the incentive to the investments and 
the innovations that propel economic growth—were either not generated or 
were greatly weakened.””” Ransom and Sutch have discussed the critical ques- 
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tion of the relationship of Southern to Northern development. “The large gaps 
between southern and northern incomes should have attracted southern labor 
to the North,” they observed; that it did not requires explanation. Although 
elsewhere they have recognized the existence of peonage, in this discussion they 
pointed to two factors: illiteracy (it was “difficult for black workers to learn 
about economic opportunities” in other parts of the country) and poverty. (“mi- 
gration was expensive”).”* Lack of education and lack of income, in turn, were 
consequences of the racist prejudices of Southern whites. 

From the perspective of class analysis, blacks suffered the greatest exploitation 
and oppression, but the system of labor restrictions centering on debt peonage— 
requiring an individual to labor against his will to satisfy a debt—expanded to 
include whites as well. The system was, therefore, not exclusively racial in orien- 
tation—all whites dominating all blacks—but a class system—white planters 
dominating tenants of both races, with blacks forming the most oppressed part 
of the working class. 


PROPONENTS OF BOTH INTERPRETATIONS—neoclassical economic history and the 
“evolving bourgeois society” approach—have minimized the distinction be- 
tween Southern sharecropping and Northern wage labor. The North’s economy 
depended on the market mechanism to allocate “free” labor; capitalists com- 
peted for labor and laborers were free, at least in theory, to move in response to 
better offers. This was the “classic capitalist” route to industrial society. Until 
the Great Depression of the 1930s, planters in the postwar South used more di- 
rectly coercive methods of labor allocation and control. These restrictions on the 
South’s labor market distinguished the planter from the Northern bourgeois, 
turned the sharecropper into a kind of “bound” laborer, and made the develop- 
ment of postwar Southern capitalism qualitatively different from the Northern 
pattern. 

To argue that Northern agricultural laborers enjoyed freedoms denied to 
their Southern counterparts is not to say that the capitalist development of the 
North eliminated exploitation, oppression, or poverty. But. their characteristic 
forms were different in kind from those under which Southern sharecroppers la- 
bored. The typical laborer in the “bonanza” wheat farms of the Northern plains 
was a migrant wage worker who was oppressed not by peonage but by seasonal 
unemployment and the need to travel great distances over the course of the 
year. The terms of disparagement for these workers—“tramps,” “bums,” “riff- 
raff’—-precisely described their mobility, their absence of ties to the land. In 
other areas of the North, agricultural laborers worked primarily as “hired 
hands” on family farms and received wages by the month or, during the harvest 
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season, by the day. Farm labor took other forms in the truck gardens of the East 
and on the great farms of California’s central valley. Studies of tenancy in the 
Midwest contain no evidence that debt peonage was widespread.”” Northern 
farm laborers were “forced to be free,” the fate of labor wherever agriculture de- 
velops in classic capitalist fashion. 

The most important institution in the South’s system of bound labor was debt 
peonage. Pete Daniel’s work on this central element in postwar Southern history 
is indispensable.” Tenants began each season unable to finance the year’s crop 
and had to seek credit from their landlords or the local merchants, who required 
that the tenant remain until the debt was paid, however many seasons that 
took. Hard-working tenants could be made to stay by exaggerating their in- 
debtedness through dishonest bookkeeping; undesirable ones could be ordered: 
to move on, with their debts transferred to a new landlord. The movement of 
tenants among landlords preserved the system’s repressive nature as long as the 
debt moved with the tenant, as typically it did. Movement alone does not, 
therefore, disprove the existence of debt peonage. Its extent is difficult to mea- 
sure precisely; no doubt it varied along with economic cycles. Most contempo- 
raries and historians describe it as a characteristic feature of cotton agriculture 
in the postwar South, and one study has found that 80 percent of the share- 
croppers in Alabama had an indebtedness of more than one year’s standing.”' 
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Debt peonage was not limited to sharecroppers; nor were they necessarily 
more exploited and oppressed by the labor-repressive system than were cash 
renters, usually regarded as one stap up the socioeconomic ladder. During the 
1890s, when cotton prices reached their low point for the century, renting re- 
placed sharecropping at an astonishing rate. Higgs, for one, has taken this shift 
to rental labor as a sign of progress, “a response to the growth in the number of 
experienced black farmers to whom landlords were willing to grant such con- 
tracts.” An alternative interpretation is more plausible: the economic collapse 
during that decade made it more profitable for landlords to collect rent instead 
of a share of the cotton crop from their tenants. Landlords, therefore, responded 
to the depression by forcing their tenants to assume the full extent of the risk, a 
risk in which the planters had previously shared. Landlords could still require 
tenants to obtain credit from them, thereby earning interest and tying their 
renters to the land by debt peonage until another season, when cotton might be- 
come profitable once again; ther. renters could be turned back into share- 
croppers.”? l 

The actions of the planter class during the Mississippi River flood of 1927 are 
revealing. High water covered fifty miles on each side of the channel, sub- 
merging the delta plantation distr.ct and driving four hundred thousand black 
tenants from their homes. The planters believed, according to William Alexan- 
der Percy, one of their leaders, that “the dispersal of our labor was a longer 
evil... than a flood.””* They insisted that laborers not be permitted to leave the 
region so that the tenants could be returned to the plantations when the waters 
receded. The Red Cross and the National Guard operated refugee camps 
and helped the planters by accedirg to their demand that the camps be “closed” 
—fenced and locked—so that the blacks could not get out and labor recruiters 
from other areas could not get .n. The governor of Mississippi himself de- 
nounced labor recruiters who offered employment elsewhere to victims of the 
flood. Planters argued that, since labor contracts had already been signed for 
the 1927 season and since advances had been made to tenants, blacks had to go 
back and work after the flood, even though it became clear that the waters 
would not recede quickly enough to permit any planting. The Red Cross dis- 
tributed emergency supplies not tc: the blacks inside the locked camps but to the 
local planters, some of whom billed their tenants after passing on the supplies, 
creating further indebtedness. The NAACP denounced the “peonage” practiced 
in refugee “concentration camps,” but the planters succeeded in preventing 
blacks from leaving the region and in tightening the bonds that tied the tenants 
to their landlords.” 
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The regional apparatus of “involuntary servitude” that prevailed between 
Reconstruction and World War II extended well beyond debt peonage; it also 
consisted of five different kinds of laws, all of which worked to restrict the free 
market in labor: enticement statutes, which made it a crime for one planter to 
hire laborers employed by another; emigrant agent laws, which severely re- 
stricted the activities of out-of-state labor recruiters; contract enforcement stat- 
utes, which made it a criminal offense for tenants to break contracts with land- 
lords; vagrancy statutes, drawn broadly enough to permit landlords to enlist the 
aid of local courts to keep laborers at work; and the criminal surety system, 
backed up by the system of convict labor, which permitted convicts to serve 
their sentences laboring for private employers. Enticement acts were revived in 
eight out of ten Southern states after Reconstruction and survived with amend- 
ments into the mid-twentieth century. An Alabama statute from 1920 outlawed 
even attempted enticement. Like the enticement laws, emigrant agent acts were 
intended to control competition among white employers rather than to punish 
workers who moved. They sought to prevent the activities of out-of-state labor 
recruiters by levying prohibitive license fees. In the Carolinas, the license cost 
one thousand dollars per county, with a penalty for unlicensed recruiting of up 
to five thousand dollars or two years in prison. Six states of the Deep South 
passed such laws between 1877 and 1912, and three more did so between 1916 
and 1929." 

Other laws limited the freedom of laborers to move. Vagrancy acts forced 
workers to sign labor contracts. Penalties and apparently enforcement as well in- 
creased between 1890 and 1910 in response to the rise of agrarian insurgency. 
Georgia’s law of 1895 provided for a fine of one thousand dollars or six to twelve 
months on the chain gang for those found without employment. The vagrancy 
acts permitted sheriffs to function as labor recruiters for planters, rounding up 
“vagrants” at times of labor shortage. Additional laws upheld labor contracts. 

_Late in the nineteenth century six states passed “contract enforcement” and 
“false pretenses” statutes, which held that a worker’s unjustified failure to work 
constituted “prima facie evidence of the intent to injure or defraud the em- 
ployer.” An Alabama law of 1903 did not permit the defendant to rebut testi- 
mony about his intentions.” Under “criminal surety” laws, employers were per- 
mitted to pay the fines of individuals convicted under contract enforcement or 
vagrancy proceedings; the convict had to work for that employer until his earn- 
ings repaid the fine. Thus a laborer whose work displeased his landlord could 
not only be convicted of a crime but also be compelled by the court to labor for 
the same employer. The alternative for convicts was the chain gang, and almost 
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anything was preferable to its brutality. A distinctly Southern institution, it was 
reserved primarily for convicts who refused to sign criminal surety contracts or 
who were unable to get any landlord to pay their fine and hire them. 

Thus, the Southern states established a net of laws to limit the mobility of la- 
bor. Vagrancy acts forced workers to sign labor contracts; contract enforcement 
and false pretenses laws prevented them from leaving. If they left nevertheless, 
the criminal surety system could return them to the employer, who was backed 
by the threat of the chain gang. Enticement and emigrant agent statutes pre- 
vented another employer from seeking their labor. In the North a laborer whose 
work displeased his employer could be fired; in the South he could be convicted 
of a criminal offense. This web of restrictive legislation distinguished the South’s 
labor system from that of the classically capitalist North.” 

How successful were these laws? It is difficult to tell. William Cohen has sug- 
gested that one measure is the extent of their litigation in higher courts, an ex- 
pensive and time-consuming practice—undertaken, presumably, only if enforce- 
ment were of great importance, The Alabama criminal surety law came before 
the state supreme court at least sixteen times between 1883 and 1914, and the 
Georgia contract enforcement law was litigated in appellate courts on eighty 
different occasions between 1903 and 1921.” These cases suggest fairly extensive 
reliance on the law to repress labor, for those argued in the appellate courts were 
only the tip of the iceberg. The mere threat of prosecution usually sufficed to 
bring about the desired result; and, since only a handful of sharecroppers had 
the resources to appeal a conviction, planters, sheriffs, and local judges had vir- 
tually a free hand. Informal practice extended the law; extralegal and illegal 
acts were often undertaken to accomplish the same ends. In September 1901 lo- 
cal officials in the Mississippi black belt rounded up “idlers and vagrants” and 
drove them “into the cotton fields,” where the farmers were “crying for labor.” 
In February 1904 police in Newton, Georgia, made “wholesale arrests of idle 
Negroes... to scare them back to the farms from which they emanated.” In 
1908 the steamer America docked at'a Natchez wharf, seeking to recruit black la- 
borers. White businessmen established a local committee, whose methods ac- 
cording to one Southern reporter were “so emphatic that the negroes concluded 
to abandon their idea of leaving.”*° 

Legal and illegal efforts to restrict the mobility of labor in the South did not, 
of course, completely succeed; they only made it difficult. But the planter class 
did not require that every laborer be tied to his landlord, only that most, too 
frightened to leave, remain in order to preserve the low-wage, labor-intensive 
system of production. The most resourceful, energetic, and determined were al- 


38 For parallel developments following emancipation in Latin America, see C. Vann Woodward, “Emanci- 
pations and Reconstructions: A Comparative Study,” paper delivered at the Thirteenth International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences, Moscow, August 16-23, 1970; Carl. Degler, Neither Black nor White: 
Slavery and Race Relations in the United States and Brazil (New York, 1971), 220-24; and Willemina Kloosterboer, 
Involuntary Servitude since the Abolition of Slavery (Leiden, 1960). 

39 Cohen, “Negro Involuntary Servitude in the South, 1865-1940,” 44-45, 54. 

* Atlanta Constitution, September 17, 1901, and February 1, 1904; Charleston News and Courier, December 
27, 1908; and Cohen, “Negro Involuntary Servitude in the South, 1865-1940,” 50, 40. 
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ways able to escape from their landlords-and from the region, and more did so 
each year—but not because the planters made no effort to stop them. The typi- 
cal departure occurred under cover of darkness, with family and neighbors 
sworn to secrecy. Large-scale black migrations from the South took place only 
twice between Reconstruction and the Depression: the “Kansas Fever” exodus 
of 1879-80 and the migration during World War I. Aside from these two move- 
ments, the migration rate from Southern states was significantly lower than that 
from other areas of the country, another measure of the success of repressive law 
and regional practice. 

The dominant class responded to these two waves of outmigration by increas- 
ing physical terror and intensifying repressive legislation. A wave of “bull- 
dozing” broke out in response to the Kansas exodus of 1879; according to Nell 
Painter, the planters’ favorite tactics were “imprisonment for debt and brute 
force.” When blacks from the Deep South headed for Kansas in massive num- 
bers, Southern whites first assassinated the leaders, then beat and lynched their 
followers.*! One witness told a Congressional committee that in Alabama “the 
bulldozers killed off all the colored men they knew intended going to Kansas”— 
over a hundred died in one county alone. The second great black exodus from 
the South, during World War I, led planters to intensify their efforts. Three 
states passed new emigrant agent laws, and three others drastically increased the 
severity of existing statutes. Alabama’s 1919 law required labor recruiters to pay 
an annual license fee of five thousand dollars per county and supply statements 
of their good moral character signed by twenty “householders and freeholders”; 
each applicant had to have been a state resident for six months. These provi- 
sions applied not only to labor agents but to assistants, messengers, and “even 
the printer who ran off recruiting handbills.”*?.Such laws undoubtedly dis- 
couraged programs like those of the Pennsylvania and Erie railroads to recruit 
and transport trainloads of Southern blacks for labor in the North. As usual, in- 
formal practice supplemented law: in Savannah police arrested every black 
found in the railroad station; in Greenville police dragged blacks from trains; in 
Hattiesburg a railroad employee refused to sell tickets to blacks." 

The Populist movement was a response to the special form of oppression un- 
der which Southern farmers labored. The Farmers’ Alliance recognized debt 
peonage as a key source of exploitation; the organization sought to fight it with 
cooperative buying and selling schemes and with the subtreasury plan, which 

4! Painter, Exodusters: Black Migration to Kansas afler Reconstruction (New York, 1976), 196, 192; and Herbert 
Gutman, The Black Family in Slavery and Freedom, 1750-1925 (New York, 1976), 435, 438-39. 

“Report of Testimony of the Select Committee .. . to Investigate the Causes of the Removal of the Ne- 
groes from the Southern States to the Northern States,” Senate Report no. 693, 46th Congress, 2d Sess., 1 
(Washington, 1880): 413; General Laws (and Joint Resolutions) of the Legislature of Alabama, passed at the Session of 


1919... (Montgomery, 1919), 187-88; and Cohen, “Negro Involuntary Servitude in the South, 1865-1940,” 
39-40. 


*3 George B. Tindall, The Emergence of the New South, 1913-1945 (Baton Rouge, 1967), 147, 149. Restricting 
black migration to the North was compatible with the views of Northern workers, who feared from the begin- 
ning of the Civil War that “hordes of Negro laborers . . . unleash[ed] from the plantations . . . would depress 
industrial wage levels” in the North. Midwestern farmers similarly feared black competition for Northern 
farm land. See David Montgomery, Beyond Equality: Labor and the Radical Republicans, 1862-1872 (New York, 
1967), 91; and Leon Litwack, North of Slavery: The Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860 (Chicago, 1961), 153-86. 
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promised government money for cooperative exchanges to use as an advance 
against crops. Populist involvement with the currency question was at bottom a 
recognition of debt peonage as a bond of oppression that tied Southern farmers, 
black and white, to the region’s repressive labor system. To abolish the lien sys- 
tem of financing cotton production, growers would have had to abolish “the 
machinery of exploitation,” as C. Vann Woodward has put it. The Populist 
threat from below helped forge the alliance of industrialists and planters in the 
‘South; this reactionary coalition intensified the repressive control of labor and 
struck devastating blows at democracy by disfranchising thousands of blacks 
and poor whites as well.“ 

While an extensive network of formal and informal obstacles to the free mar- 
ket in labor thus distinguished the South’s labor-repressive economy from the 
North’s classic capitalism, additional differences separated the two systems. Un- 
like the true agricultural proletarian, the Southern share tenant working on 
“thirds and fourths” claimed his portion of the product not only on the basis of 
his labor but also as possessor of part of the instruments of production: the 
Southern share tenant provided his own tools and draft animals; the Northern 
agricultural wage worker, “freed” of possession of the means of production, pro- 
vided only his labor. In this respect the Southern tenant was closer to the tradi- 
tional peasant than to the Northern farm laborer. Woodman has argued that the 
postwar South was moving away from this kind of tenancy, toward share-wages, 
in which the laborer was indeed stripped of everything except his labor; the 
planter provided the land as well as the tools and animals, and the laborer was 
paid a wage in the form of a share of the crop.” Even if there was a trend to- 
ward share-wages (and its extent is not clear), the absence of classic capitalist 
class relations counterbalanced it. The system that limited the region’s free mar- 
ket in labor in fact prevented Southern sharecroppers from becoming free wage 
laborers. 

The contrast between the share-wages of the 1880s and those of the immedi- 
ate postwar years is illuminating. In 1865 and 1866 those who provided only 
their labor drew wages in the form of a share of the crop, but they labored un- 
der overseers in gangs on a plantation that was organized as a single, centralized 
productive unit. The division of this centralized unit into small tenant farms, 
the substitution of family for gang labor, the end of constant supervision by 
overseers and the substitution of intermittent visits by the landlord himself, the 
loss of economies of scale and the end of centralized management—all of these 
developments marked not the creation of “large-scale, thoroughly capitalistic 
farms” but precisely a move away from the classic capitalist organization of ag- 
riculture. 


* Lawrence Goodwyn, Democratic Promise: The Populist Moment in America (New York, 1976), 117-53; David 
Montgomery, “On Goodwyn’s Populists,” Marxist Perspectives, 1 (1978): 166-73; C. Vann Woodward, Tom 
Watson, Agrarian Rebel (New York, 1963), 132; Sheldon Hackney, Populism to Progressivism in Alabama (Princeton, 
1969), 147-229; and J. Morgan Kousser, The Shaping of Southern Politics: Suffiage Restriction and the Establishment of 
the One-Party South, 1880-1910 (New Haven, 1974), chaps. 4-5. 

415 Woodman, “Sequel to Slavery,” 552. 
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The resulting pattern of development was distinct from that of the North in 
that it was not based on a growing mechanization of agriculture, an increasing 
division of labor, and a substitution of capital-intensive for labor-intensive oper- 
ations. In the North, systematic increases in labor’s productivity enabled the 
dominant class to increase the surplus. This “qualitative” transformation of pro- 
duction, as Genovese and others have argued, was based on the investment of 
surplus in technological advances that made labor more productive.“ The fam- 
ily farm, owned by a small entrepreneur who steadily increased his efficiency by 
investing in technological improvements, was the economic basis of a rural re- 
gion growing in prosperity and population; this growth in turn provided a 
strong market for manufactured goods and created an expanding commercial 
network. The resulting mutual.development of productivity in agriculture and 
industry is the classic capitalist path that had been blazed by England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and followed by the Northern states. It is 
not the road the South took. 

The dominant class in the immediate postwar South had two possible re- 
sponses to a shortage of labor, at least in the abstract. It could follow England 
and the North, develop capital-intensive methods of production, and increase 
the productivity of labor. The alternative was to rely on the coercion of labor, 
to extract a larger surplus not by increasing productivity but by squeez- 
ing more out of the laborers. Because this intensification was likely to provoke 
resistance and flight, the second route required restrictions on labor mobility— 
formal laws and informal practices that tied the workers to the land and limited 
their access to alternative employment. This second route is not necessarily eco- 
nomically stagnant; it can bring economic development (as South Africa has 
shown with a vengeance), but in a manner distinct from the classical capitalist 
method. Eugene Genovese and Barrington Moore, Jr., mindful of European de- 
velopments, have each called it the “Prussian Road” to modern society: devel- 
opment that preserves and intensifies authoritarian, repressive social relations.*” 

The possibility that the South could take the classic capitalist road was not 
ignored in the immediate postwar period. Some of the most astute Southerners 
pushed for just such a solution to the problems of postwar agricultural adjust- 
ment. The Selma Southern Argus, for one, argued tirelessly in the late 1860s that 


46 Eugene D. Genovese, The Political Economy of Slavery (New York, 1965), 48-51. 

+ Genovese, The Political Economy of Slavery,.206-07, The World the Slaveholders Made (New York, 1969), 226-30, 
and In Red and Black (New York, 1971), 346-47; and Moore, Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy: Lord and 
Peasant in the Adaking of the Modem World (Boston, 1966), chap. 8. For a discussion of the differences in inter- 
pretation between Genovese and Moore, see my “Review of Reviews: Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democ- 
racy,” History and Theory, 15 (1976): 146-75. Analyzing the postwar South in terms of the Prussian road gives 
new meaning to C. Vann Woodward’s argument that the region has much in common with the twentieth- 
century developing world; see Woodward, “The Irony of Southern History,” in his The Burden of Southem His- 
tory (Baton Rouge, 1960), 167-91. On South African parallels, see George M. Fredrickson, “South Africa and 
the American South,” Ingutry, November 21, 1977, pp. 14-16. For a study of European development to which 
I am greatly indebted, see Robert Brenner, “Agrarian Class Structure and Economic Development in Pre-In- 
dustrial Europe,” Past & Present, no. 70 (1976): 30-74; and Temma Kaplan, Anarchists of Andalusia, 1868-1903 
(Princeton, 1977). Also see Douglas F. Dowd, “A Comparative Analysis of the Economic Development in the 
American Wes: and South,” Joumal of Economic History, supplement to 16 (1956): 558-74. 
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the planter class should end its reliance on labor-intensive methods of producing 
cotton and, instead, diversify crops, introduce stock-raising, and substitute la- 
bor-saving machinery for tenant labor.“ The planter class took the other route, 
the Prussian road. Examining the social origins of the postwar planter class is 
necessary to understanding this choice. According to the theory of an “evolving 
bourgeois society,” the old planters were “gone with the wind” and the postwar 
landlords were bourgeois merchants, who should have been open to classical 
capitalist development. Historians positing this interpretation would tend to 
agree with the reporter for the Mobile Register who claimed in 1871 that “not 
one of the colossal planters survives. ... The old aristocracy, proud and exclu- 
sive, yet generous and chivalric, have disappeared. Their places are desolate, 
and in their ornamented grounds the owl and fox have their nests.” But others 
had different perceptions. Henry W. Grady, for example, noted in 1881 a “sure 
though gradual... tendency toward the reestablishment of a landholding oli- 
garchy. Here and there through all the cotton states... are reappearing the 
planter princes of the old time, still lords of acres though not of slaves." ` 

Grady was closer to the truth. A substantial proportion of the prewar planter 
elite survived the war with their landholdings intact or even expanded. Thus, 
the old families persisted in a quantitative sense.” In a qualitative sense, how- 
ever, their relationship to production had been transformed. The postwar plant- 
ers constituted a new class because they were in new social relations of produc- 
tion. But these relations were still distinct from those that prevailed in the 
North. The social roots of the postwar planters help explain why the South took 
the Prussian rather than the classical capitalist road after the Civil War. And, 
once the institutions of a labor-repressive system had been established, the 
planters had little incentive to mechanize or use other techniques to increase ef- 
ficiency and productivity, as Jay R. Mandle has skillfully shown.*! While wheat- 
growing farmers in the North responded to a shortage of labor with a tech- 
nological revolution, planters in the Deep South in 1900 and even in 1930 relied 
on the coercive Prussian road; in consequence, Southern crop outputs, yields per 
acre, and agricultural technology changed little from year to year.” 


48 See, for example, Selma Southern Argus, August 11, 1869, and January and February, 1875, passim. Also see 
Paul M. Gaston, The New South Creed: A Study in Southern Mythmaking (New York, 1970), 66-88. 

4 Mobile Daily Register, January 25, 1871; and Grady, “Cotton and Its Kingdom,” Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, 63 (1881): 719-34. 

%0 Of the 236 biggest landholders in the Alabama black belt in 1860, 43 percent remained in the area’s land- 
holding elite in 1870; the corresponding figure for 1850 to 1860 was 47 percent. The share of wealth in real 
estate held by the top 10 percent of black-belt planters increased between 1860 and 1870 from 55 to 63 per- 
cent; see my Social Origins of the New South: Alabama, 1860-1885 (Baton Rouge, 1978), 9-16. 

5! Mandle, The Roots of Black Poverty: The Souther Plantation Economy after the Civil War (Durham, N.C., 1978), 
60-70. 

52 This analysis also contributes to the debate over the continuity of Southern distinctiveness. The existence 
of fundamental socioeconomic differences between South and North was not limited to the antebellum pe- 
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the 1930s. See Degler, Place over Time: The Continuity of Southem Distinctiveness (Baton Rouge, 1977), xii. 
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THE MOST FREQUENT OBJECTION TO THIS ANALYSIS has been that technical obsta- 
cles to mechanizing cotton growing dictated the labor-intensive nature of 
Southern agriculture. In this view, the difference between Northern and South- 
ern patterns of economic development arose not out of different class structures 
but out of natural differences between the regions. Geography dictated different 
crops with different possibilities for mechanization, which in turn led to differ- 
ent rates of development. In other words, the limits to Southern growth were 
physical rather than social: Southern soil and climate made mechanization 
along Northern lines impossible until the twentieth century, when scientific ad- 
vances at last overcame natural obstacles.” 

The mechanization of cotton growing was not a single process; cotton agricul- 
ture required three distinct operations—plowing, weeding and thinning, and 
picking—each of which had separate possibilities for mechanization. Under the 
labor-intensive sharecropping system, unskilled workers performed all three us- 
ing animal power and simple tools: mule-drawn, single-row plows, hoes for 
weeding and thinning, and picking by hand. Examination of these three opera- 
tions suggests flaws in the conventional explanation. 

The replacement of the mule-drawn plow with the tractor provides the clear- 
est evidence that obstacles to the mechanization of cotton were social rather 
than technical. The gasoline tractor, the symbol of farm mechanization, was de- 
veloped in the 1890s and went into factory production in 1903. The farm labor 
shortage in the North during World War I spurred mass production and wide- 
spread use of the new machine in grain farming. Although the tractor was emi- 
nently suited to plowing the cotton fields of the Deep South, its introduction 
was delayed until World War II. In 1920, the North Central states had almost 
six times as many tractors per acre of cropland as the cotton states of the Deep 
South,** because the South’s labor-repressive system provided no incentive to 
mechanize. Quite the reverse. For planters, mechanization had to be an all-or- 
nothing procedure. To use labor-saving machines for part of the season was 
pointless when planters were determined to keep their labor force available 
throughout the year. In Texas and Oklahoma, where seasonal wage labor rather 
than resident tenants cultivated cotton, tractors were introduced at a rate simi- 
lar to that of the Midwestern wheat region. These two states had three times as 
many tractors per acre of cropland in 1940 as the Deep South states, with 44 
percent of all tractors in the ten Southern states in Texas alone.” 

The technology for mechanical plowing was simple compared to the require- 
ments for mechanical harvesting, and historians generally have argued that har- 


53 This argument, made most emphatically by Julius Rubin, has been endorsed by Harold Woodman and 
Gavin Wright. See Rubin, “The Limits of Agricultural Progress in the Nineteenth Century South,” Agricultural 
History, 49 (1975): 362-73; Woodman, “New Perspectives on Southern Economic Development,” ibid., 378-80; 
and Wright, Po:itical Economy of the Cotton South, 180. Other explanations emphasizing natural factors focus on, 
for example, the boll weevil; see Ransom and Sutch, One Kind of Freedom: The Economic Consequences of Emancipa- 
tion, 172. g 

54 James H. Street, The New Revolution in the Cotten Economy: Mechanization and Its Consequences (Chapel Hill, 
1957), 95, 162. 

58 Thid., 162, 159. 
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vesting was the real obstacle to mechanization of cotton agriculture. Yet propo- 
nents of the technological argument have overlooked the social prerequisites for 
technological innovation. Planters lacked incentives to mechanize; they orga- 
nized their plantations on the basis of a guaranteed supply of low-cost labor tied 
to the land. Mechanization threatened to disrupt, and eventually to destroy, a 
sociopolitical order that they had created and perpetuated only with great ef 
fort. When challenged, especially by the Populists, planters had fought to pre- 
serve the institutions of the Prussian road; why should this generation suddenly 
dismantle them?” The agricultural implement industry understood the situa- 
tion; at the same time that it worked tirelessly on wheat combines for the classi- 
cally capitalist farmers of the Midwest, it devoted little effort to developing a 
cotton harvester for planters in the South. 

Proponents of the technological argument have also overlooked the important 
research of Heywood Fleisig, who has argued that the technology for accelerated 
cotton harvesting was not only available but potentially profitable in the late 
nineteenth century. Isolated inventors who lacked the resources fully to develop 
their ideas patented no less than 242 cotton harvesters in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; one patented the basic principle of the modern picker in the 1890s.° Pro- 
ponents of the technological argument have assumed that planters abolished la- 
bor-intensive methods as soon as technological advances in cotton harvesting 
made them unnecessary. But radical differences between regions in the use of 
mechanical pickers suggest that such was not the case. In 1955, 67 percent of the 
cotton crop was mechanically harvested in California, 24 percent in Texas, 2 
percent in Alabama and Georgia.” 

The introduction of machinery did not cause the breakup of the labor-in- 
tensive system of production; on the contrary, the collapse of the prevailing 
structure eventually led the planters to mechanize. This collapse was, of course, 
part of the world depression of the 1930s.°° At the same time that the price of 
raw cotton fell to its lowest levels since before the Civil War, the black popu- 
lation of the cotton South was increasing. The birthrate in the rural Southeast 
was the highest in the nation in the two decades following World War I. Despite 
some migration out of the South during and after that war, the Southern black 
population rose steadily from 7.9 million in 1900 to 9.9 million in 1940.% The 
collapse of cotton demand, combined with the growing labor pool, presented a 
sufficient reason for change. By abandoning the labor-repressive system that 
tied blacks to the land, the planters could free themselves of responsibility for 
the year-round subsistence of their sharecroppers. Blacks could be hired on 
wages when needed and left to fend for themselves the rest of the year. 


56 To understand the planter class, “one must first understand the extreme reverence for the past with 
which each ‘old family’ is a link”; Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary B. Gardner, Deep South: A 
Social Anthropological Study of Caste and Class (Chicago, 1941), 84. 

57 Fleisig, “Mechanizing the Cotton Harvest in the Nineteenth-Century South,” Joumal of Economic History, 
25 (1965): 704-06; and Street, The New Revolution in the Cotton Economy, 117-18. 
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But the planters did better than that. The federal government paid them for 
not planting cotton and took over some responsibility for the subsistence of their 
labor force through relief and work programs. New Deal farm policy combined 
acreage reduction with parity payments to farmers. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (AAA) of 1933, substantially re-enacted in 1938, took 53 percent of 
the South’s cotton acreage out of production and paid subsidies to the land- 
owners.”' Tying tenants to those 7.7 million fallow acres no longer made sense, 
and planters released them from their bonds. These sharecroppers joined the 
general pcol of unemployed wage workers, seeking federal relief funds and fur- 
ther increasing the labor surplus. 

Under the AAA acreage reduction program, the sharecropper who was to re- 
ceive half the crop was entitled to half of the government payments for plowing 
it under. Wage laborers, however, had no claim on payments. Consequently, 
many planters refused to sign sharecropping contracts with tenants in 1934 but 
hired them as wage laborers instead.’ These developments help explain why 
the number of Southern sharecroppers fell by 20 percent between 1935 and 
1940, while the number of wage workers in Southern agriculture increased by 
almost 50 percent. With abundant labor at rock-bottom prices, the planters had 
no interest in mechanization, and by 1940 the South still had 3.7 million mules 
and horses but only 223 thousand tractors.” Thus, by the eve of the Second 
World War, the collapse of cotton markets and the growth of the labor force, 
combined with government agricultural policy, had dealt severe blows to the 
system of labor-repressive production; and wage labor, which at this point 
meant unemployment for hundreds of thousands, had to a significant extent re- 
placed sharecropping and peonage. 

Relaxing the bonds of labor-repressive agriculture had an immediate con- 
sequence: the migration of hundreds of thousands of blacks out of the South. 
The tide of black migration to the North did not begin with World War II and 
the opportunities it offered; that move was already underway during the De- 


8! Ibid., 185; and Tindall, Emergence of the New South, 1913-1945, 392-94. 
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pression, as the Prussian road crumbled. The net migration of whites from the 
Southeast between 1930 and 1940 was less than one thousand; the net migration 
of blacks was four hundred and twenty-five thousand“—strong evidence 
against the argument that lack of opportunities elsewhere was the principal ob- . 
stacle to black mobility. Clearly, blacks were moving to the North during the 
Depression, when jobs there were scarce. Thus, developments in the North were 
neither necessary nor sufficient causes for black migration; to understand it, one 
must begin with the place of blacks in the social relations of the South. 

Despite the loosening of bonds on black labor during the Depression, planters 
fell back on their old coercive ways when they thought the occasion warranted. 
The bumper cotton crop in 1937 was such an occasion. Having forced their ten- 
ants onto public relief, the planters’ old fear of a labor shortage returned. A mob 
entered Warrenton, Georgia, and forced Negroes into the fields, while elsewhere 
in Georgia some planters, when they found neighbors competing for their pick- 
ers, “carried guns and fired them into the air. They told the pickers there was 
plenty of cotton to pick in [the] . . . county and asked them to stay home and 
pick it.” The blacks stayed.® In Anderson, South Carolina, the police used the 
vagrancy laws once again to round up laborers for the harvest, and planters suc- 
cessfully pressured the WPA to release its workers at harvest time so that a labor 
shortage would not aid the Southern Tenant Farmers Union in its effort to or- 
ganize.° 

A surplus of labor existed after 1937, despite the great migration, but it 
abruptly disappeared during World War II. The South’s farm population de- 
creased by 20 percent between 1940 and 1945; Mississippi alone lost twenty- 
eight thousand sharecroppers.”’ This movement away from the cotton fields was 
possible only because the combination of depression labor surplus and planter- 
supported government policy had sharply eroded the restrictions on labor mo- 
bility. Wages in cotton increased rapidly during the war, firm evidence that re- 
strictions on labor mobility that had guaranteed an abundant supply of cheap 
labor no longer existed. The wage for picking one hundred pounds of cotton 
rose from $.62 in 1940 to $1.93 in 1945, an increase of 211 percent. The planters, 
stunned by the new bargaining power of their former peons under the laws of 
the free market, turned to the federal government for help. The wage stabiliza- 
tion board obligingly ended the freedom of workers to demand high prices for 
their labor, setting a wage ceiling for cotton harvesters in 1945 and 1946 in Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and Arkansas. When wartime wage controls ended, cotton har- 
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vesters’ wages rose further to $2.90, 360 percent more than in 1940, while in 
Mississippi the 1948 wage was 470 percent above that of 1940. 

Only at this point, after restrictions on labor mobility had disappeared and 
the labor shortage had driven wages to undreamed-of levels, did planters in the 
Deep South finally turn to mechanization. International Harvester, perceiving 
the changes that were underway, announced in 1942 the beginning of com- 
mercial production of a cotton harvester; two years later Allis-Chalmers ob- 
tained the patent rights to the most successful picker. Tractors now entered the 
South at an amazing rate. Their numbers in Georgia increased from nine thou- 
sand in 1940 to almost twenty-five thousand in 1945 to sixty thousand in 1950. 
Planters who introduced tractors took a decisive step away from re-establishing 
labor-repressive methods of production. Once the tractors did the plowing, the 
planter had little reason to coerce tenants into remaining on the land all year; 
instead, he now hired different wage laborers in different seasons. By 1950 the 
tractor was a characteristic feature of the Southern cotton farm, and 1955 marks 
the beginning of the final phase, mechanization of the cotton harvest.® 

The “evolving bourgeois society” approach sees the South’s rapid develop- 
ment during the 1950s and 1960s as the acceleration and culmination of a proc- 
ess of modernization that had begun at the end of the Civil War. In this view, 
the postwar South evolved more slowly than did the North, suffered temporary 
setbacks in the depressions of the 1890s and 1930s, but after World War II fi- 
nally reached the take-off toward which it had been moving steadily since 1865. 
In fact, the origins of the contemporary South lie much closer to the present—in 
the 1930s. The Depression of that decade was not a temporary setback that de- 
layed the South’s socioeconomic evolution; it was a crisis that brought about the 
collapse of the labor-repressive system and its transformation from the Prussian 
into the classic capitalist road to development. The changes that accompanied 
World War II assured that the transformation was irreversible. Southern devel- 
opment from the Civil War to the present is thus not the evolution of a single 
system, from birth after 1865 to maturity a century later; it consists, instead, of 
two distinct types—two different social formations in two different periods— 
separated by the crisis of the Great Depression. The transformation of Southern 
social and economic life that occurred between 1930 and 1945 is thus second in 
significance only to that produced by the Civil War. 


TOO MUCH OF THE RECENT DEBATE has focused on the question of Southern so- 
cioeconomic development, treating politics as a separate question. The Prussian 
road links the two. Both the South’s characteristic poverty and its political op- 


8 Street, The New Revolution in the Cotton Economy, 204, 201. 
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pression arose out of the same social relations. They posed a major obstacle not 
only to the development of a classically capitalist growth economy but also to 
liberal democracy as well. The South’s departure from the Prussian road, for the - 
most part completed by the early 1950s, was followed by intense and largely 
successful efforts to end black political disfranchisement and racial segregation 
and to achieve civil rights for blacks. The relaxation of direct coercion by land- 
lords and the state in the productive process gave blacks more freedom to fight 
for political democracy. That their struggle required a massive social movement 
is evidence of the strength of the coercive apparatus even after its direct eco- 
nomic role had ended. Just as the Prussian road united economic with political 
repression, so the newly won economic freedom of the classic capitalist path 
created the opportunity for blacks to organize and win democratic reforms.” 

Woodman has demonstrated the value of interpreting the postwar South in 
terms of “the emergence of new classes and new class relationships.” He has cor- 
rectly emphasized the importance for socioeconomic history of “the special 
southern form of wage labor.” His analysis of its precise nature, however, has 
tended to obscure the distinctiveness of the South’s class relations. Only in a lim- 
ited sense has the postwar South gone “through the process of social change, of 
modernization, that the rest of the nation had gone through half a century or 
more earlier.”’! The rest of the nation did not become a capital-intensive, in- 
creasingly productive society by passing through a stage of large landholdings 
worked by sharecroppers under a coercive labor system. The South between 
1865 and 1900 was neither an immature form nor an incomplete version of the 
North; during this period it was not evolving into or developing toward the 
North. Although the South had fewer factories, smaller cities, and less wealth 
than did the North, its socioeconomic relations constituted a fully formed sys- 
tem that was qualitatively different from the North’s classic capitalism. The dis- 
tinctiveness arose out of the labor-repressive nature of Southern production and 
the direct participation of the state in enforcing restrictions on the mobility of 
labor. The social relations of the Prussian road not only guaranteed an abun- 
dant supply of low-cost labor for the dominant class, eliminating the incentives 
to mechanize agriculture, but they were also incompatible with liberal democ- 
racy. The system was strong enough to prevent the rise of Northern-styled capi- 
talist relations for sixty-five years after the destruction of slavery. Only after the 
shocks of the Great Depression of the 1930s and World War II could the South 
move off the Prussian road and join the North in classic capitalist development, 
with its distinctive freedoms and its distinctive forms of oppression. 

7 For a particularly illuminating discussion of the social prerequisites for liberal reform, see Fredrickson, 
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Comments: 


JONATHAN M. WIENER WANTS TO SHOW that “class analysis ... provides a more 
satisfactory basis for understanding the postwar South than neoclassical eco- 
nomics.” In this endeavor he is anything but neutral. Writing not as a dis- 
interested scholar but as an advocate, he tries to “make a case” for his point of 
view. Like an unscrupulous trial lawyer, he does not shrink from mis- 
representing, distorting, or suppressing facts if doing so advances his argument; 
nor does he hesitate to impugn the motives and character of those with whom 
he disagrees. Whatever its merit in the courtroom, this style of advocacy is an 
improper and counterproductive mode of expression in historical writing. . 


HISTORIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYISTS IN PARTICULAR have an obligation to render accu- 
rately the substance of the works they discuss. Clearly, such debating devices as 
gross misrepresentation, caricature, concealed omission, quotation out of con- 
text, and unwarranted attribution of motive are improper. In his exegesis of 
some recent books and articles by Joseph D. Reid, Jr., Stephen J. DeCanio, and 
Robert Higgs—research he finds utterly without virtue—Professor Wiener fails 
to meet this simple standard of honesty. Consider some examples. When he re- 
fers to Reid’s view of sharecropping as entailing “ ‘optimum distribution of 
management talent among tenants’—that is, white management of black ten- 
ants,” Wiener simultaneously misreads the content of the quoted phrase, which 
compares only tenants and is silent about landlords, and gratuitously imposes 
on it a racial significance that Reid neither gave nor intended to give. Wiener’s 
statement that Reid’s article of 1973 lacks empirical evidence is false; in fact, a 
chief virtue of that article is its detailed discussion of the terms of actual farm 
rental contracts. Wiener’s description of DeCanio’s treatment of non- 
quantitative evidence could have made a valid point, but instead Wiener resorts 
to caricature. When Wiener reports that I attributed the growth of black in- 
come after 1865 to the blacks’ learning experiences “as sharecroppers under 
white landlords,” he is seizing upon and distorting a minor element in a com- 
plex, multivariate explanation and creating the impression that there is little to 
choose between me and U. B. Phillips. 

Reid, DeCanio, and Higgs, we are told, view the postbellum economy as “a 
realm of equality, freedom, and achievement.” This unqualified description 
does an extreme disservice to DeCanio and Higgs, who have written at length of 
the South’s racial violence, coercion, and discrimination—in the economic as 
well as in the social and political spheres—and to Reid, whose work has been 
more narrowly confined to the study of land tenure arrangements and who has 
never even approximately stated the broad view of the postbellum economy as- 
cribed to him. The same Terrible Trio is alleged to regard “decentralized family 
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sharecropping as the most rational organization of agriculture,” though the 
claim is not—and cannot be—documented. What Reid and I have said is that 
there are good economic reasons for certain parties to enter into sharing con- 
tracts under certain conditions, a position wholly different from the one attrib- 
uted to us. Again, Professor Wiener claims that the Terrible Trio has not ex- 
plained the shift from wages to sharing arrangements after the war, even though 
both Reid and I have written at length about this transition. Finally, I allegedly 
have rejected an argument of Gavin Wright and Howard C. Kunreuther “be- 
cause it was ‘not based on the von Neumann—Morgenstern axioms of rational 
behavior.’ ” This statement not only omits several other, more important and 
more empirical, bases for my judgment but is also calculated to make me look 
silly in the eyes of those noneconomists who are unaware that the von Neu- 
mann-Morgenstern axioms are nothing more than requirements for internal 
consistency in a set of choices. i 
I could continue with such examples, but they are already tedious. The con- 
clusion is clear. Through a succession of distortions and misrepresentations, Pro- 
fessor Wiener has suggested that the research of the Terrible Trio deserves un- 
qualified contempt; he has insinuated that Reid, DeCanio, and Higgs are not 
only ideologists in economists’ clothing but racists as well. I personally resent 
this vicious innuendo. In any event, a holier-than-thou attitude makes no contri- 
bution to the pursuit of truth. Other reviewers of this research, who have their 
` own reasons to dislike it, have nevertheless been able to remain polite and ren- 
der its substance without gross distortion. ' 


EVEN MORE IMPORTANT THAN AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT of other scholars’ work is 
an accurate description of the historical facts at issue. Here, too, Professor Wie- 
ner’s essay repeatedly misses the mark. Consider the following assertions: (1) 
“the Populist movement was a response to the special form of oppression under 
which Southern farmers labored.... Populist involvement with the currency 
question was at bottom a recognition of debt peonage ...”; (2) “the Southern 
share tenant provided his own tools and draft animals,” the planter provided 
the land; (3) “mutual development in productivity in agriculture and industry 
... is not the road the South took”; (4) “introduction [of the tractor] was de- 
layed until World War II”; (5) “in Texas and Oklahoma ... seasonal wage la- 
bor rather than resident tenants cultivated cotton”; and (6) “only at this point 
[the 1940s] ... did planters in the Deep South finally turn to mechanization.” 
Every one of these assertions is either a misleading oversimplification or a gross 
misrepresentation of historical fact. In addition, Wiener would have us believe 
the the Ku Klux Klan was heavily occupied in suppressing the mobility of farm 
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laborers, that the Freedmen’s Bureau supported planters more than freedmen, 
and that the coercive apparatus of the South remained substantially unaltered 
from the Civil War to the Great Depression. None of these intimations can with- 
stand a confrontation with the full set of facts available to scholars. One must 
conclude that Wiener has little interest in the facts, since he has tried per- 
sistently to twist them to fit the interpretation he advocates. 

Although Professor Wiener has raised some serious questions about the post- 
bellum development of the South, he has muddied the waters with ideologically 
inspired pronouncements that must be cleared away in order to separate the, 
specious from the real. Much of the discussion surrounding his appeal for a 
“class analysis” falls within the realm of the specious. When scholars are urged 
to base their analyses on “historically concrete social classes” rather than on 
“abstractly rational individuals,” I do not know whether to laugh or cry. Such 
advice displays a notable lack of what my father—who farmed on shares in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas as a young man—always called “horse sense.” In the 
- same vein, one must disregard the tiresome and gratuitous insistence on the “op- 
pression” of almost everyone, which culminates in the absurd paradox that the 
Southern farm laborer was forced to be unfree while the Northern farm laborer 
was “forced to be free”—but both were equally oppressed. 

The notion of a Southern social structure with a small, tightly knit class of 
planters ruling over a huge, biracial proletariat, with class rather than race as 
the decisive division between the two, would not have amused blacks of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. They knew who their enemies were, 
and the crackers stood at the top of the list. Class-conflict analysis, in the form 
urged here by Professor Wiener, is a hopelessly rigid and irrelevant framework 
for understanding the postbellum South. This is not to say that the region was 
free of significant conflict. Quite the contrary. But Wiener’s proposed delinea- 
tion of the classes, their motives and their behavior, and their modes of conflict 
simply does not fit the facts of Southern history. One cannot stuff just anything 
into a neo-Marxian trunk. Most significantly, important conflicts within the so- 
called ruling class will not fit. A central theme of my book, Competition and Coer- 
cion: Blacks in the American Economy, 1865-1914 (1977), is that this kind of conflict 
played a crucial role in the postbellum South. Obviously, my message has not 
been received by everyone who claims to have read the book. 

The issues in every instance are questions of more or less. They cannot be re- 
solved by the all-or-nothing conclusions of the kind Professor Wiener would 
have us reach, but only by ascertaining, as J. H. Clapham long ago advised, 
how large, how long, how often, how representative. We need to know much 
more about many things: the credit system;? the system of land tenure; crop se- 
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lection and methods of cultivation;* government, law, and quasi-legal coercion; 
competition among employers, landlords, merchants, and creditors; mechani- 
zation, fertilization, and other sources and means of gains in productivity;’ and 
patterns of migration.® 

As an approach to these complex issues, the class-conflict analysis that Profes- 
sor Wiener proposes simply cannot accommodate the rich diversity of the actual 
historical experience, with its large variability among times, places, persons, 
races, and social groups within the postbellum South. A more promising ap- 
proach is the mode of analysis demenstrated in the research of the scholars 
whose works I have cited above. This approach, which employs modern eco- 
nomic theory to derive refutable hypotheses and submits these hypotheses to 
statistical and other empirical tests, squarely confronts the facts in all of their 
diversity. The methodology is not foolproof; nor does it offer a means of escape 
from uncertainty and controversy—no methodology can do that. But it does of- 
fer a realistic hope of expanding our understanding of the postbellum South, as 
it has already demonstrated to those whose minds are not closed. 

I cannot emphasize too much—the point has totally escaped Professor Wie- 
ner—-that the crucial feature of this research is not its reliance on modern eco- 
nomic theory as a source of testable hypotheses, but its use of exacting empirical 
tests in evaluating them. How one tests a hypothesis is far more important than 
what led one to propose it in the first place, and the greatest contribution clio- 
metric research has made to the study of Southern history has been the rigor it 
has brought to such testing. For decades historians have found it all too easy—-as 
Wiener’s essay makes clear—to “cook up” a plausible interpretation of Southern 
development. A fact here, a fact there, some scattered laws (never mind if they 

‘rarely obtained enforcement), a few easily accessible Southern horror stories 
about peonage, chain gangs, and the like: mix (up) well and blend with a dash 
of Marxian or Populist rhetoric; (half) bake under the hot Southern sun; and 
serve while still juicy. Such recipes can be concocted almost effortlessly. It is not 
as easy, however, to prepare an intellectually nourishing meal of reliable and 
systematic data, representative samples, carefully controlled statistical proce- 

* Stephen J. DeCanio, Agriculture in the Postbellum South: The Economics of Production and Supply (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1975); Robert McGuire and Robert Higgs, “Cotton, Corn, and Risk in the Nineteenth Century: An- 
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dures, and tightly fitting regression equations with significant coefficients, all 
served on a solid, internally consistent theoretical platter. Such meals are the 
highest achievements of the cliometric chefs. If some choke on this fare, the 
problem lies not with the cuisine but with the diners. 


FINALLY, LEST SOMEONE OVERLOOK THE OBVIOUS, I should note that -Professor 
Wiener’s essay is not really about Southern development. Though he aspires to 
“analyze [the postwar South’s] economic and social development in a systematic 
and comprehensive way,” his essay deals exclusively with the agricultural sector 
of the black-cotton-plantation belt of the Deep South. Nothing is said about the 
Upper South or about the nonagricultural sector of the economy or about the 
cities. Once again, a writer who wishes to portray the South in its poorest light 
has focused on the very place where the light was, indeed, the dimmest. This 
tactic is “stacking the deck” with a vengeance, as virtually any indicator of so- 
cial or economic progress shows the plantation region at the lowest level. But 
there was a great deal more to the postbellum South than its cotton plantations; 
and the cotton plantations grew relatively less important over time. Cities grew, 
industries developed, railroads spread over the land, incomes advanced in step 
with the national rate of growth or faster, and, yes (despite what Wiener’s ideol- 
ogy requires him to profess), not every ordinary working person under the 
Southern sun was oppressed. The South had its full share of misery; its cruelties, 
its violence, and its poverty were real enough. But it was not stagnant. And its 
people-—men and women. of good will, for the most part, who managed to im- 
prove their economic and social conditions in spite of tremendous obstacles— 
deserve, minimally, to have their stories told without deliberate distortion. 
ROBERT HIGGS 
University of Washington 
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JONATHAN M. WIENER’S ARTICLE is a welcome addition to the growing literature 
on the postwar South because he argues—quite rightly—that historians must 
not view the region’s adjustment to defeat and black emancipation in narrow 
economic terms. He rejects the recent work of a number of cliometricians, insist- 
ing on a more holistic approach, a class analysis that goes beyond the “abstract 
logic of the market.” Although I agree with this approach, I question the way in 
which Wiener has applied it to explain the political economy of the postwar 
South. 
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PROFESSOR WIENER’S CENTRAL INSIGHT comes from Barrington Moore, Jr., and, 
therefore, beginning any evaluation of his argument by examining Moore's 
thesis would seem appropriate. Yet this is not really necessary, because Wiener 
borrows only a very small part of Moore’s thesis—and not the most important 
part at that. If I understand Moore correctly, he has described a “Prussian 
Road” (to capitalism, it should be noted, and not to a “qualitatively different” 
system) in which the traditional ruling class, the Junkers, turned economic af- 
fairs over to a growing bourgeoisie but kept political power in its own hands, an 
arrangement that the bourgeoisie, too weak to win political power and too fear- 
ful of organized working-class opposition, accepted. The result, according to 
Moore, was a repressive but economically growing capitalist society that lacked 
bourgeois liberties and the tradition that sustained them and, hence, easily 
slipped into fascism. 

Whatever its merits as an explanation of German or Japanese history, this 
thesis—or, better, Professor Wiener’s version of it—seems singularly in- 
appropriate to explain the history of the American South after the Civil War. 
Actually, all that remains of Moore’s thesis in Wiener’s work is the idea of a re- 
pressive society. Wiener has dispensed with the coalition between Junker and in- 
dustrialist, for as he argues here—and at greater length in his book, Social Origins 
of the New South: Alabama, 1860-1885 (1978)—the Southern ruling class was 
made up of a persisting planter elite that resisted economic modernization. But, 
according to Moore, if there was a coalition, it was an alliance between the 
propertied interests of the North and South after the Civil War and one in which 
Southern interests were clearly subordinated to those of the North. Nothing like 
this appears in Wiener’s work. 

If all Professor Wiener is arguing is that the post-Civil War South was repres- 
sive, illiberal, and undemocratic, we may accept his characterization and be 
done with it.’ But of course he insists on much more. He argues that the South 
had a “fully formed system that was qualitatively different from the North’s 
classic capitalism,” a distinctive system arising from “the labor-repressive nature 
of Southern production and the direct participation of the state in enforcing re- 
strictions on the mobility of labor.” This distinct system was “strong enough to 
prevent the rise of Northern-styled capitalist relations for sixty-five years after 
the destruction of slavery.” According to Moore, the South of slavery “had a 
capitalist civilization, ... but hardly a bourgeois one.” For Wiener, apparently, 
the postwar South had neither. 


GIVEN HIS EMPHASIS ON SOCIAL CLASSES and his insistence that the South had a 
social system qualitatively different from that of the North, I am surprised that 
Professor Wiener fails to present a detailed discussion of the class structure of the 
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South or a clear indication of how the various Southern classes—landlords, in- 
dustrialists, tenants, workers—differed from their Northern counterparts. I find 
Wiener’s discussion of these questions inadequate and unconvincing—indeed, 
often incorrect. Space limitations allow me only to point to some of the prob- 
lems and suggest alternative hypotheses. 

The distinctive Southern system of political economy arose, according to Pro- 
fessor Wiener, from the lack of a free market in labor. Labor, instead of being 
free to move in response to market signals, was immobile, bound by legal and 
extralegal restrictions, the “most important” of which was “debt peonage.” This 
immobility of labor created a planter class that significantly differed from the 
Northern bourgeois and “turned the sharecropper into a kind of ‘bound’ la- 
borer” that contrasted sharply with the free worker in the North. 

The long discussion of debt peonage and various other forms of labor coer- 
cion clearly describes a vicious system of labor repression, but I question 
whether it describes a system of “bound” labor that differed enough from prac- 
tices in the North to produce a different economic system. In the first place, 
Southern tenants and sharecroppers were not “bound.” They could—and, in 
fact, did—move, more often and more regularly than did their Northern coun- 
terparts.” Indeed, if the various local laws and other coercive methods had been 
fully enforced, the results would have been easily discernible: in areas of labor 
shortage (presumably the areas that would send recruiters and offer induce- 
ments to workers to move) wages or rental agreements would have been supe- 
rior to those where there was a surplus. Not only is there no evidence of this dif- 
ference, but the censuses reveal extensive mobility from east to west and, among 
blacks, movement from largely white to largely black areas. 

Professor Wiener also considers “additional differences [that] separated the 
two systems,” North and South. He claims that a share tenant was not a “true 
agricultural proletarian” because he owned some of his tools of production, un- 
like the Northern worker, who “provided only his labor.” This assertion is incor- 
rect in a variety of ways. First, no one would argue that a tenant was a proletar- 
ian, and Northern tenants, like those in the South, provided some or all of their 
farm equipment. Second, many Northern workers continued to own some of 
their tools af production; indeed, many still do. Carpenters and other building 
trades workers, mechanics, tool- and diemakers, and other skilled workers to this 
day own hand tools that are a requirement for the job. But, if the trend was 
(and continues to be) in the other direction, that is, for employers to provide the 
tools, it was as apparent in Southern as in Northern agriculture. The move to- 
ward sharecropping was exactly that. Sharecroppers owned no tools of produc- 
tion—all were provided by the landlord—and, like workers elsewhere in agricul- 
ture and industry, the sharecroppers did not own the product or even a share of 
it. All they could claim was a right to their pay, which was usually a right to 
their share of the proceeds of the crop rather than a portion of the crop itself. In 
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short, the sharecropper was a wage worker, as every Southern state clearly rec- 
ognized in practice and in law.’ 

The manner in which sharecropped plantations were run clearly demon- 
strates that the sharecropper was a wage worker. Professor Wiener argues, cor- 
rectly, that cotton production remained labor-intensive but errs when he con- 
tends that on sharecropped plantations supervision was limited to “intermittent 
visits by the landlord” and that business affairs were marked by the lack of 
“centralized management.” On large, sharecropped plantations like those in the 
Mississippi Delta, supervision was regular and close (including bells to mark 
work and meal times); foremen or “riders,” as they were called, were constantly 
in the fields directing work. Plantaticn management was in the hands of profes- 
sionals who assessed the work, purchased everything needed for production 
(tools, seed, fertilizer, and boll weevil poison, for example), directed their use by 
the sharecroppers, and kept careful business records of costs and output. Fur- 
thermore, such farms did introduce modern equipment when profitable, and 
the managers in the most businesslike manner decided when to buy and use 
tractors and other equipment that, when purchased, were used on all of the 
sharecroppers’ lands. Under the so-called through-and-through system, man- 
agers hired wage workers to run the machinery on the land of the sharecroppers, 
whether they wanted it or not, and charged them for the service. Finally, gin- 
ning, packing, compressing, marketing, financing, and other aspects of the farm 
business were conducted with the most modern equipment and methods avail- 
able. l l 

In some areas tenant farms did remain small, sporadically supervised, under- 
capitalized, and marginally profitable; in these respects they closely resembled 
farms of small landowners. Attributing conditions in these areas to the efforts of 
landlords to coerce labor in preference to using modern technology is, however, 
questionable. The incentive to use machines to replace labor is to cut costs; if 
using hand labor is cheaper than using machines, machines will not be used. 
Furthermore, where landholdings are small and where the only labor to be 
saved is that of the family, the inducement to use machines is low even if the 
farmer can afford them. Such was usually the case among various kinds of ten- 
ants and among small landowners working their own farms. (It should not be 
forgotten that, despite the growth of tenancy and sharecropping, as late as 1920 
at least half of the improved acreage in the South was cultivated by owners.) 
What was true of tractors was even more true of machinery to pick cotton, 
which was expensive and required large acreage to be profitable. Plantations 
cultivated predominantly by sharecroppers were the first in the South to use 
cotton pickers and then only after a careful calculation of the costs of hand ver- 
sus machine labor. Farmers elsewhere, particularly those on the hilly lands 
where tenancy and small landownership were widespread, did not adopt the 
machines when they became available; mechanization gave these areas no com- 


4 For a detailed discussion of the legal position of the sharecropper, see my “Post-Civil War Southern Agri- 
culture and the Law,” Agricultural History, 53 (1979): 319-37. 
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petitive edge against the plantation areas in the South and the new irrigated 
cotton lands of the Southwest. 

I have drawn the line separating the small farm-tenant areas from the planta- 
tion-sharecropping regions rather sharply, ignoring the -variations that some- 
times blurred it. Nevertheless, the distinction was there; significantly, it corre- 
sponded to other features of the post-Civil War economy and society. 
Sharecropping was strongly associated with race: blacks more often became 
sharecroppers than did whites, who tended to be small landowners and tenants. 
Sharecropping predominated on the better lands of the delta and in some of the 
older black-belt plantation areas, and sharecroppers tended to concentrate more 
on staples, particularly cotton, than did tenants and small landowners. 

Racism and labor coercion alone do not explain these patterns; more impor- 
tant is the history of the various classes in the South following the Civil War. 
The transformations of slaves into free workers and of self-sufficient yeomen into 
commercial farmers were very different processes that cannot be appreciated 
unless we distinguish between sharecroppers and tenants. Lumping these two 
groups together into an undifferentiated class of coerced or “bound” workers 
ruled by a kind of nonbourgeois “Junker” aristocracy obscures rather than clari- 
fies matters. 


OBVIOUSLY, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH after the Civil War did not exactly 
follow that of the North, and any history of the section must account for differ- 
ences between them. Professor Wiener, however, first unnecessarily complicates 
matters by insisting that the South posséssed an economic system completely 
different from that of the North and then oversimplifies matters by describing 
that system. merely in terms of the obstacles to the free market in labor. Never- 
theless, his effort to break away from the narrow perspective of cost accounting 
and income analysis is significant, and I welcome the opportunity to participate 
in what is a continuing and useful dialogue. 

HAROLD D. WOODMAN 

Purdue University 


Reply: 


ROBERT HIGGS TAKES MY DISAGREEMENT with his book as a personal insult; he 
seems to feel it necessary to defend his “character,” when it is only his inter- 
pretation that I have questioned. I do not think I have distorted the work of 
Higgs, Stephen J. DeCanio, or Joseph D. Reid, Jr., but interested readers will 
have to decide for themselves. I agree with Harold D. Woodman that the cen- 
tral development of postwar Southern history was the “emergence of new classes 
and new class relationships.”’ We disagree about the nature of those relation- 
ships between 1865 and 1930, but I have never argued that they were not capi- 
talist. 


PROFESSOR HIGGS PORTRAYS HIMSELF AS A SCIENTIST, gathering the facts in a dis- 
interested search for truth, while I “cook up” evidence to fit my preconceptions. 
In fact, neither of us is “neutral”; each of us offers an interpretation that each 
tries to support with evidence. Higgs’s evidence is quantitative, but it is still sub- 
ject to the same criteria of adequacy as nonquantitative evidence: do the data 
support his interpretation? Does other evidence challenge his interpretation? 
Does another interpretation account for the evidence in a more satisfactory 
way? I accepted his evidence concerning the South’s economic growth, his esti- 
mate that the average black earned $43 more in 1900 than in 1867.? I ques- 
tioned his interpretation that this $43 was an achievement made possible by the 
existence of a free market economy. I suggested that a class interpretation pro- 
vides a more adequate understanding and that it permits us to see relationships 
Higgs has not perceived—among the region’s distinctive class structure, repres- 
sive politics, and slow pace of mechanization in agriculture. 

Professor Higgs challenges me on six points, ranging from the date on which 
tractors were introduced to the significance of the debt problem for Populist 
strategy. A response is difficult because, although he states that he disagrees, he 
does not explain why. He does raise a substantive objection concerning the nen- 
plantation South: by not taking it into account, I overlooked that area in which 
black achievements were most impressive. We do, however, have evidence that 
takes the nonplantation South into account: Higgs’s finding that, between 1867 
and 1900, black annual income rose $43. I have already argued that this in- 
crease should not be interpreted as impressive. In Higgs’s view, Southern cities 

! Woodman, “Sequel to Slavery: The New History Views the Postbellum South,” Joumal of Southern History, 
43 (1977): 552. 

? Higgs’s evidence has been challenged by Roger Ransom and Richard Sutch, who have shown that the 
Southern economy stagnated after 1879; Ransom and Sutch, “Growth and Welfare in the American South of 
the Nineteenth Century,” Explorations in Economic History, 16 (1979): Table 4. His evidence has also been chal- 
lenged implicitly by Joseph D. Reid, Jr., who has argued that the real income gap between Southerners and 


non-Southerners increased between 1880 and 1900; Reid, “White Land, Black Labor, and Agricultural Stag- 
nation: The Causes and Effects of Sharecropping in the Postbellum South,” ibid., 31. 
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and industries grew rapidly; I have argued elsewhere that, in comparison to 
Northern cities, those in the South developed slowly and uncertainly—a con- 
sequence cf the South’s distinctive agrarian class structure.* Thus, we disagree 
about the cities in the same way that we disagree about the countryside. 

Professor Higgs criticizes a class interpretation for oversimplifying history, yet 
he writes that. blacks “knew who their enemies were, and the crackers stood at 
the top of the list.” Is this what he means by “accommodat[ing] . . . the rich div- 
ersity of the actual historical experience”? He insists on “exacting empirical pro- 
cedures,” yet he offers no evidence of any kind to support his view of black atti- 
tudes—perhaps because there is virtually none. At other points in his comment, 
however, he does cite additional evidence in support of his position. A quan- 
titative analysis indicates that 61.9 percent of his citations are to himself. It is 
undoubtedly true that the strongest support for Higgs’s interpretation is found 
in his own work; that kind of reasoning, however, is usually regarded not as “sci- 
entific” but rather as “circular.”* 


PROFESSOR. WOODMAN SEES a slow but steady development of Northern-styled 
class relations in the South, beginning with Reconstruction; I see the estab- 
lishment of a qualitatively different kind of capitalism in the immediate postwar 
period, one in which the dominant planter class denied tenants and share- 
croppers many of the formal freedoms held by their Northern counterparts. 
This system survived until the crisis of the Depression of the 1930s and World 
War II, which brought a transition to Northern-styled or “classic” capitalism in 
the South. The distinction between two qualitatively different routes to modern 
capitalist society was suggested by Barrington Moore’s contrast between the 
English “bourgeois revolution” and the Prussian “revolution from above.” 
Space restrictions make it impossible to take up Woodman’s thoughtful com- 
ments on the Moore thesis; I have considered it at length elsewhere.” 
Professor Woodman’s argument that class relations on the plantations were 
not qualitatively distinct from those on Northern farms rests on several points: 
planters closely supervised laborers, used advanced methods of production and 
management, mechanized when profitable, and did not tie laborers to the land. 
I am willing to concede that planters closely supervised sharecroppers. But their 
use of advanced methods of production and management would be a more sig- 
nificant indicator of classically capitalist agriculture; and the evidence does not 
support Woodman on this point. C. Vann Woodward has described the postwar 
plantation system as “the plantation without the system, ... the plantation 


3 See my Sccial Origins of the New South: Alabama, 1860-1885 (Baton Rouge, 1978), chaps. 5, 6. 

4I have counted among the self-citations Professor Higgs’s citation of discussions of his work by two other 
scholars. On tke significance of self-citation, see my “Footnote—or Perish,” Dissent, 21 (1974): 588-92. 

$ See my “Review of Reviews: Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy,” History and Theory, 15 (1976): 146— 
75. For a simitar, though not identical, distinction between the “Prussian” and “classic” routes to capitalist 
society, see E. J. Hobsbawm, The Age of Capital, 1848-1875 (London, 1975), 221-22; and, for another effort to 
apply the Moore thesis to the postwar South, see Dwight B. Billings, Jr., Planters and the Making of a “New 
South”: Class, Politics, and Development in North Carolina, 1865-1900 (Chapel Hill, 1979), esp. chap. 4. 
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minus such scant efficiency, planning, responsible supervision and soil con- 
servation as the old system provided.”° British textile manufacturers, who con- 
sumed most of the American cotton crop in the early twentieth century, re- 
garded the “archaic and slovenly methods” of American cotton production as 
the major problem of their industry. An official report of their association exam- 
ines the “sad state” of American cotton growing in 1907 and criticizes the “igno- 
rant selection of seed, too rapid ginning, poor compresses, and damp in cotton 
due to overexposure and inadequate storage facilities.” The association attrib- 
uted these problems to the “vicious circle of tenancy and financing.”’ This de- 
scription contrasts sharply with Woodman’s, that “ginning, packing, compres- 
sing, marketing, financing . .. were conducted with the most modern equipment 
and methods available.” 

The planters “did introduce modern equipment when profitable,” Professor 
Woodman writes. This argument avoids the more fundamental problem: to ex- 
plain why planters did not find it profitable to introduce modern equipment 
until the mid-twentieth century, several decades after Northern farmers had 
mechanized, My explanation is that planters kept wages low with a repressive 
legal system and informal regional practice that limited the freedom of laborers 
to move out of cotton agriculture. The Depression of the 1930s, with its great 
labor surplus, led planters to loosen laborers’ bonds; blacks promptly left the 
South in unprecedented numbers. This migration led eventually to a labor 
shortage during and after World War II, when, for the first time, laborers were 
free to demand higher wages. Only at this point did the introduction of modern 
equipment become profitable. 

Professor Woodman considers the great Mississippi Delta plantations to have 
been classically capitalist enterprises. Yet the differences between them and 
Northern farms in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were strik- 
ing. These plantations made extensive use of convict labor—a system created 
and then monopolized by the great planters. More than a thousand convicts 
worked Delta plantations at the turn of the century; the conditions under which 
they labored made slavery, in the words of Albert D. Kirwan, look like “a mild 
and humane institution.”* The rest of the Delta plantation laborers were, of 
course, “free” blacks compelled by the region’s practices to submit to intensive 
exploitation. Delta planters did not permit qualified laborers to rent land, much 
less buy it; all were required to sharecrop, which was more profitable for plant- 
ers. They shrunk the size of the sharecroppers’ plots down to an average of 
twenty-three acres in 1910, compelling croppers to cultivate more intensively, 
but without advanced techniques or mechanization. In these respects, class 
relations on the postwar plantation were qualitatively distinct from those 
that prevailed on Northern farms during the same period. 


€ Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 1951), 179. 

7 International Congress of Delegated Representatives of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Official Report, 1907 (Manchester, England, 1907), as quoted in Robert L. Brandfon, Cotton Kingdom of 
the New South: A History of the Yazoo Mississippi Delta from Reconstruction to the Twentieth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 
1967), 120. 

8 Kirwan, Revolt of the Rednecks: Mississippi Politics, 1876-1925 (New York, 1951), 158-59. 
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SOUTHERN SHARECROPPERS COULD NOT HAVE BEEN BOUND by debt peonage, Pro- 
fessor Woodman claims, because they moved frequently. Let us admit that we 
lack adequate evidence concerning the frequency with which Southern tenants 
and sharecroppers moved.” But the extent of debt peonage cannot be deter- 
mined by gathering better data on the geographical mobility of sharecroppers. I 
must repeat that peonage may exist even when tenants move among landlords. 
According to regional practice, an indebted tenant could move only with his 
landlord’s permission and only when his landlord sold his debt to the new land- 
lord. As long as-the debt moved with the tenant, the coercive aspect of the sys- 
tem remained.” The real question, then, is not how many tenants moved but, 
rather, how many were unable to pay their debt at the end of season, when it 
was due. When Woodman argues that Southern blacks moved west after the 
Civil War, he overlooks evidence that the South’s distinctive laws eventually re- 
stricted this migration. Robert L. Brandfon’s study of the Mississippi Delta 
plantations reports that the migration of blacks into Mississippi “ended” when 
the states to the east established legal restrictions on labor recruiting in the 
1870s; by 1880 Delta planters recruited laborers primarily from adjacent coun- 
ties within Mississippi.'' Later, when Texas and Arkansas planters tried to re- 
cruit blacks in Mississippi, planters there responded in the same way that their 
counterparts in the Southeast had; they passed resolutions that promised to “tar 
and feather” anyone caught “endeavoring to decoy away” their laborers.’ 

Professor Woodman correctly insists that we must distinguish the class posi- 
tion of white tenants in the uplands from that of black sharecroppers. I have ar- 
gued similarly elsewhere against the view that a single merchant-planter class 
dominated both groups. The antebellum planter class became “planter-mer- 
chants” in zhe black belt, while in the uplands a new class of “merchant-land- 
lords” arose after the war. Whatever their structural similarities, the two groups 
remained socially distinct and politically antagonistic on some key issues 
throughout the 1880s." But it is not so clear that upland whites worked on 
small farms as owners or tenants, rather than on plantations, as Woodman sug- 
gests. Reliasle data on this question is hard to find, because the Census Bureau 
did not take up the issue until 1910. In a special study, it defined the plantation 
as a continuous landholding with a single owner, divided into five or more 
smaller tracts that tenants leased. Using this definition, the Bureau found that 

9 Professor Woodman’s citation of a single study of conditions in 1920 is inadequate for this purpose, The 
census report on “internal migration” measures change in the total population of each state over a decade, 
subtracts the number of deaths, and defines the resulting figure as “net migration.” According to this defini- 
tion, an Alabama sharecropper who moved five miles across the Mississippi border to work land owned by the 
same planter would be a “migrant,” while his neighbor who left sharecropping and moved one hundred and 
fifty miles to Birmingham to work in the steel mills would not—even though the latter move would be much 
more significan: for our purposes. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial 
Times to 1970, 1 (Washington, 1975): 93-95. 

10 Daniel A. Novak, The Wheel of Servitude: Black Forced Labor after Slavery (Lexington, Ky., 1978), 48, 51, 63, 
73-74, 76-77; and Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom: A Cultural Study of the Deep South (New York, 1939), 
E TN Totton Kingdom of the New South, 136. 

1? Raymond (Miss.) Gazette, December 18, 1886, as quoted in Vernon L. Wharton, The Negro in Mississippi, 


1865-1900 (Chapel Hill, 1947), 111. $ 
13 See my Socal Origins of the New South, 92-93. 
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by the turn of the century the plantation system had spread well beyond the 
black belts into the largely white upland regions. In Alabama, for instance, 
where the black belt included one-third of the counties, the “plantation region” 
had spread to almost three-quarters of them. 

The fate of the Freedmen’s Bureau is directly relevant to Professor Wood- 
man’s interpretation. The radicals in the bureau understood with remarkable 
clarity that the North’s classic capitalism had its basis in a free labor market, as 
Eric Foner has argued.” Officially, the bureau sought to bring this freedom to 
Southern blacks—to replace the “lash of slavery” with the “lash of the market.” 
Planters opposed the bureau’s free labor policy and worked to re-establish plan- 
tation agriculture on a more directly repressive basis. Woodman argues that a 
free labor market was, in fact, created; yet the Freedmen’s Bureau lost its 
struggle with the planters, and it was disbanded. What, then, was the blacks’ 
position in the postwar Southern economy, given the defeat of the bureau’s ef- 
forts to establish a free labor market? The planters, in my view, succeeded in 
making blacks into a kind of bound or unfree labor force. '® 

Whatever my disagreements with Professor Woodman’s interpretation, my 
intellectual debt to him is great. Over the past decade, he has systematically 
shown the limitations of the neoclassical economic approach to postwar South- 
ern history and pointed the way to a class analysis. He has done this lucidly, yet 
with modesty. His contribution has been fundamental, not just for my work, 
but for the entire field of Southern history. 

JONATHAN M, WIENER 


University of a hi 
Irvine 


14 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Plantation Farming in the United States (Washington, 1916), app. 1. 

15 Foner, “The Meaning of Emancipation and the Definition of Freedom,” paper delivered at the Confer- 
ence on the First and Second Reconstructions, University of Missouri, St. Louis, February 15-17, 1978, pp. 6- 
10, and Free Soil, Free Labor, Free Men: The Ideology of the Republican Party before the Civil War (New York, 1970), 
11-72. On the roots of this ideology, see Joyce Appleby, “Ideology and Theory: The Tension between Political 
and Economic Liberalism in Seventeenth-Century England,” AHR, 81 (1976): 499-515. 

'6 This view is consistent with Ira Berlin’s argument that the position of blacks in the postwar South was 
closer to that of the antebellum free black caste than to Northern workers, particularly in the extent to which 
debt peonage restricted: their freedom; see Berlin, Slaves without Masters: The Free Negro in the Antebellum Scuth 
(New York, 1974), xiv-xv, 225-25, 381-82. 
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ONE OF THE PARADOXES OF OUR DISCIPLINE is that politics should be the persistent 
focus of the historical enterprise in Germany, the traditional locus of a non- 
political culture. Historical writing about Germany, whether of native or of for- 
eign vintage, has centered on the state even at those times when large sections of 
German society were turning away from its political institutions in deliberate al- 
ienation or were accepting’ benefits from them with studied indifference. The 
paradox is obvious enough in the twentieth century, when the course of German 
statecraft has involved the world in a series of disasters culminating in the cen- 
tripetal Nazi experience and has attracted the attention of historians to the con- 
tradictions of a nonpolitical politics. But its essentiality to German history is 
demonstrated by the political conditioning of German historiography during 
the nineteenth century. Historians both of the “Prussian school,” who were no- 
toriously engaged, and of the Rankean persuasion, who were putatively de- 
tached, showed a political concern that contrasted strangely with the apolitical 
attitudes of the bourgeois groups that they described and represented. This odd 
coupling, be it noted, occurred well before the onset of the overt twentieth-cen- 
tury crisis brought the German state into the foreground of historical consid- 
eration. 

These reflections are occasioned by the recent appearance of the four histori- 
cal works here under review. Although they cover the spectrum from the tradi- 
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tional .to the innovative approaches to German history, all four continue the 
main line of German historiography, which places the state at the center of gen- 
eral history. At a time when, both in this country and in Germany, an in- 
eluctable tendency toward the privatization of life and a real abhorrence of poli- 
tics dominate the national scene, the concentration of historians on the state is 
indeed noteworthy, and it serves as a constant point of reference through the 
variegated perspectives on the recent German past. This concentration is, of 
course, not exclusive, as the recent contributions to economic history and the so- 
cial cynosures of Wolfram Fischer, Jiirgen Kocka, and Rudolf Bauer have made 
clear; but, aside from the obviously subordinate status of such history (a status 
literally confirmed by at least one of its propagandists), these exemplars have 
not been entirely able to escape the ubiquitous magnetism of the German 
state—or, more precisely, the German states—in history.' Thus for Fischer eco- 
nomics and politics have been two equivalent branches of German activity, and 
he has inquired into both—investigating the state’s economic policy and its role, 
alongside private enterprise, in early industrialization. For Kocka politics has of- 
ten played the role of the invisible guest; his studies both of the lower middle- 
class employees of the Siemens company and of German class society in the First 
World War put social history in the service of unspoken political purposes. 

The leading protagonist of the school opposing a contemporary “history of so- 
ciety” (Gesellschaftsgeschichte) to the traditional “history of states” (Staatenge- 
schichte)—-Hans-Ulrich Wehler, author of one of the works under review here— 


! For Fischer’s economic and social history, especially see his early Handwerksrecht und Handwerkswirtschaft um 
1800: Studien zur Sozial- und Wirtschaflverfassung vor der industriellen Revolution (Berlin, 1955), the subsequent anthol- 
ogy he edited under the revealing title Wirtschafts- und soztalgeschichtliche Probleme der frühen Industrialisterung (Ber- 
lin, 1963), and his own later Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter der Industnalisierung (Göttingen, 1972); for 
Kocka, see his magnum opus entitled Untemehmensverwaltung und Angestelltenschaft am Beispiel Siemens, 1847-1914: 
Zum Verhältnis von Kapitalismus und Bürokratie in der deutschen Industrialisierung (Stuttgart, 1969), and his recent Un- 
ternehmer in der deutschen Industrialisterung (Gottingen, 1975); and, for Braun, see his Sozialer und kultureller Wandel 
in einem ländlichen Industriegebiet im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1965), his Jndustrialisterung und Volksleben (Zu- 
rich, 1960), and his edition of Gesellschaft in der industriellen Revolution (Cologne, 1973). For the involvement of 
this group with political history, see Fischer’s Der Staat und die Anfänge der Industrialisterung in Baden (Berlin, 
1962), a projected two-volume study of which only volume one has been published, and his Deutsche Wirz- 
schafispolitik, 1918-1945 (3d ed., Opladen, 1968); and Kocka’s Klassengesellschaft im Krieg: Deutsche Sozialge- 
schichte, 1914-1918 (Göttingen, 1973). I omit here the obvious instances of political-social convergence such as 
has beén exemplified by Heinrich August Winkler’s analyses of fascism and of the relations between the lower 
middle classes and the state, by Reinhard Koselleck’s masterly interpretation of the Prussian bureaucracy as a 
social group, and by studies of pressure groups from Thomas Nipperdey, Hartmut Kaelble, and Hans-Jiirgen 
Puhle; see Winkler, Revolution, Staat, Faschismus (Göttingen, 1978), and Mittelstand, Demokratie, und National- 
sozialismus: Die politische Entwicklung von Handwerk und Kleinhandel in der Weimarer Republik (Cologne, 1972); and 
Koselleck, Preussen zwischen Reform und Revolution: Allgemeines Landrecht, Verwaltung, und soziale Bewegung von 1751 
bis 1848 (Stuttgart, 1967). For a typical complaint about the weakness of economic and social history in Ger- 
man historiography, see Wolfram Fischer’s introduction to his Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter der Industn- 
alisierung, 9-10. It must be admitted that at least one partisan of the traditional political history has claimed 
that his kind of history has become peripheral in contemporary German historiography and that at least one 
partisan of the new “history of society” has claimed that a change of “paradigms” has ensconced this kind of 
history in a newly dominant position. See Andreas Hillgruber, “Politische Geschichte in moderner Sicht,” His- 
torische Zeitschrift, 216 (1973): 529-31, 543, 546; and Hans-Ulrich Wehler, “Staatsgeschichte oder Gesellschafts- 
geschichte?” in Helmut Berding et al., eds., Vom Staa: des Ancien Regime zum modemen Parteienstaat: Festschrift fir 
Theodor Schieder (Munich, 1978), 349, and “Moderne Politikgeschichte oder ‘Grosse Politik der Kabinett’?” Ge- 
schichte und Gesellschaft, 1 (1975): 347-48. 
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has indeed characterized his misleadingly distinctive label, “history of society,” 
simply as a “paradigm” for an integrated history that includes “modern politi- 
cal history” (Politikgeschichte). In his search for a unifying process through social 
history, he has explicitly accepted a blend of historical modernization theory 
and historical materialism as the nominal basis of such a unity. But in his histor- 
ical work he has tended to deny the validity (in this respect) of “social history” 
(Sozialgeschichte) as an overly specialized discipline and to depict socially 
grounded political conflicts as the ingredients of this past unity.” One feature 
comes through clearly in this otherwise obscure discussion between antagonists 
of the differing political and social emphases in historiography: the overlap, 
characteristic of Germany as it has not been of the United States, between aca- 
demic and political radicalism among historians. This overlap gives academic 
confrontations in Germany between traditional historians of states and newer 
historians of society the character of a political struggle, a combination that has 
not been evident in the United States. Here, historians of Germany have differ- 
ing political points of view on the German past because of their partisan politi- 
cal principles, not because of any differences in their academic approach to his- 
tory. The overlap of political and academic radicalism in Germany explains 
Wehler’s advocacy of older German historians like Eckhart Kehr, Veit Valentin, 
and Ludwig Quidde, whose relationship to the “history of society” was periph- 
eral but whose politics were democratic; such historians were, for that reason, 
“outsiders” with respect to the German historical profession as an institution.” 


THE FOUR BOOKS UNDER REVIEW differ in their academic heritage, insofar as they 
range from Gordon A. Craig’s emphasis upon traditional political history 
through Fritz Stern’s monumental synthesis of politics and society to James J. 
Sheehan’s and Hans-Ulrich Wehler’s social analyses of political institutions, but 
they are informed by a common critical perspective with definitely political 
overtones. All four works take as their leading point of view the political disas- 
ters to which German regimes have been subject during our own century. In his 
introduction Craig forecasts the “tragic story” he has to tell; Fritz Stern con- 
scientiously admits that, despite his attention to contemporaneity, his story “is 
overladen with the tragedy of latent developments,” so that “it is a record of 
men sowing the wind, not knowing that a later generation would reap the 
whirlwind”; Sheehan concludes his discussion of the relationship between Na- 
zism and German liberalism with the climactic assertion that “the liberal con- 
stituency proved to be especially susceptible to Nazism after 1930”; and Wehler 
candidly concedes that his repair of the previously neglected “necessary syn- 
chronization of socioeconomic and political development ... in the empire” is 


2 Wehler, “Voriiberlegungen zu einer modernen deutschen Gesellschaftsgeschichte,” in his Industrielle Gesell- 
Schaft und politisches System (Bonn, 1978), 3-20. 
3 Wehler, “Staatsgeschichte oder Gesellschaftsgeschichte?” 350-68. 
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overweighted on the side of “the system of political domination.”* From this 
teleological standpoint the authors write with the optimal blend of sympathy 
and criticism that the historiography of our time has deemed the best way of 
understanding a past that both existed in its own right and has become constit- 
uent in a problematical present. 

Fritz Stern’s work, Blood and Iron, stands out, in this galaxy of fundamental 
books on modern German history, for its successful juncture of political and aca- 
demic categories. It combines contemporaneity and teleology, periodic disconti- 
nuity and a sense of the periodic connections within the recent German past; 
and it focuses, too, on authoritative personalities as the natural meeting-points 
of political and social history, of traditional and innovative historiography. 
Stern’s choice of Otto von Bismarck, Gerson Bleichröder, and the relations be- 
tween the two finesses the parlous issue of representative individuals, and his se- 
lection of persons who both roamed the corridors of political power and were 
viewed by their contemporaries as quintessential leaders of their respective social 
groups—that is, of the Prussian Junker landowners and of the assimilated, well- 
to-do Jewry—enables him to recount their story in the full confidence that what 
he finds happening to them is relevant to both state and society. Bleichréder 
was a Berlin financier and probably the most successful private banker of his 
time. He was deeply involved in the financing of many major enterprises in the 
era of Germany’s rapid industrialization and in financing the Prussian and Ger- 
man governments in both peace and war. But he was also Bismarck’s personal 
banker, his adviser in matters of public finance, and a frequent tool of his for- 
eign policy. In these two men the old Prussian establishment and the new upper. 
bourgeoisie of financial capitalism came together in an uneasy, but mutually 
profitable, working relationship. 

What Bismarck did was obviously important for the Prussian and German 
states, and what Bleichréder did was just as obviously important for the private 
world of German finance and for the social status of German Jewry. Thus, the 
relationship between Bismarck and Bleichréder, as Stern narrates and analyzes 
it, overtly personifies the relations between the German states and society (or at 
least the financial species thereof) in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Stern’s account, which blends the secondary literature with extensive archival 
research, reveals the cautious, and heretofore unanticipated, concern of the 
Prussian and German governments with the financial dimension of their daring 
policies and documents the heretofore suspected ambitions of German economic 
magnates—that is, the bankers—for the trappings of political power. 

Stern exposes deeper-lying veins as well: the private, social side of Bismarck 
and the public, political side of Bleichzéder. In so doing Stern reaches some sur- 
prising conclusions on the untroubled mixing of private and public interests in 


4 Craig, Germany, 1806-1945, vii; Stern, Blood and Iron, xxiii-xxiv; Sheehan, German Liberalism in the Nineteenth 
Century, 281-83; and Wehler, Das deutsche Kaiserreich, 13-17. All succeeding references in the text to the books 
here under review will not carry citations or page numbers in order to avoid cluttering the notes with a series 
of ibid’s and the text with long numerical parentheses. 
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Bismarck’s activities and on the troubled mixing of political and social concerns 
in Bleichrider’s representation of Jewish interests. Because Bleichréder played 
his role as an agent of social modernization in a country whose historiography 
has been overwhelmingly political and intellectual and because he was a promi- 
nent Jew in a period when the new anti-Semitism was raising its ugly head for 
the first but unfortunately not the last time, Bleichréder, in Stern’s memorable 
expression, was “everything that has been left out of German history.” Stern has 
been able to fill this gap especially by exploiting the personal and business rec- 
ords of Bleichréder. 

But Stern also adds to our already considerable knowledge of the great Bis- 
marck and of such lesser public luminaries as his son Herbert, his sometime sub- 
ordinate Friedrich von Holstein, and his ambassadors Harry von Arnim, Georg 
von Miinster, and Paul von Hatzfeldt by showing them in their financial and 
sectarian relations with Bleichréder. These previously unnoticed aperçus are dug 
out of archival treasures, both Bleichrédian and Bismarckian. However we 
judge their representativeness, these luminaries and their ilk deemed Bismarck 
and Bleichréder representative of their respective social groups as well as idio- 
syncratically dominant in Prussian and German politics, and, insofar as they 
thought so, their judgments invite impressionistic rather than quantitative anal- 
ysis. And this is what we get from Stern. 

From Stern’s rich knowledge of and feeling for history in general and for the 
Bismarckian period, its politics, and its social attitudes in particular, we also get 
explanatory causal lines of great significance: from history in general, proposi- 
tions on the unconventional character of revolutions, on mystique as a desirable 
concomitant of political power, on the “universal effort to legitimize new 
wealth,” an the discrepancy between code and conduct “in all human affairs,” 
on the stock market’s abhorrence of uncertainty “as nature abhors a vacuum”; 
and, from German history during the imperial period in particular, contextual 
judgments, descriptions, and analyses in elaboration of the Prussian and Ger- 
man economic and diplomatic policies crystallized by Bismarck, of German 
aristocratic attitudes aimed against Bismarck, of German economic and Jewish 
social developments crystallized by Bleichréder (Bleichréder “was part of the 
great transformation of German society”), and of the German social attitudes 
composing the new anti-Semitism, which concentrated against Bleichréder as its - 
leading symbol. Thus, Stern especially stresses the linkages between German do- 
mestic and foreign policy through Bismarck and the ambiguous attitude toward 
the new money on the part of the traditional aristocracy that was particularly 
embodied in its dual orientation toward Bleichréder—general themes that are 
important for German political and social history and that manifest the balance 
between the autonomous discontinuity and the teleological continuity in the re- 
cent German past, a historiographical balance at which Stern excels. 

Gordon A. Craig’s magisterial study of Germany during the period of its uni- 
fication, Germany, 1806-1945, may stand as the definitive statement on modern 
German history by his passing generation, the generation that was politically 
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educated by the totalitarian process that ended a united Germany. It features 
the most impressive qualities of tnis generation’s historiography: the frank ad- 
dress to politics as the most cruciz] activity of man’s past; the conscientious de- 
votion to the truth of the facts; a critical approach both to the object and to the 
sources of history; the courage to face the fundamental questions of national his- 
tory; and the discrepancy between the substantive belief in indeterminism and 
the historical equality of all peop es in all their ages, on the one hand, and the 
formal belief in historical continuity, on the other. 

Certainly, Craig’s focus on poli ics is not exclusive: there are sections on Ger- 
many’s economic and social development, on German culture in the narrow 
sense both high and low and both before and after the First World War, and on 
German women both before and during the Nazi period. The pages on German 
popular culture—including educetion—and on the successive stages in the ca- 
reer of German women are especially notable, largely because these subjects are 
inherently difficult to cover in a coherent survey and because previous attempts 
to study them have been so spec.alized and so inadequate as to make Craig’s 
considerations a genuine contribu ion. And yet not only does the bulk of Craig’s 
work recount and characterize tke detailed activities of Germany’s governing 
and administering elite, but the tone of Craig’s treatment, when he gets to di- 
plomacy and to the preparations and the deeds of the military, takes on a 
warmth and an urgency that is lacking from all of his other topics, with the ex- 
ception of the novel, another of Craig’s long-established commitments. Even 
when he handles the nonpolitical aspects of Germany’s recent past, moreover, 
Craig’s preference is ever for the >olitical relationships of the social, economic, 
and cultural aspects of German lif: thus, social and economic developments are 
described particularly in the context of German economic policy, while German 
cultural history is repeatedly discussed in relationship to the political indiffer- 
ence of the German literati. 

Craig’s address to the facts he edduces is exemplary. Not only does he clarify 
and dramatize them by the undesstanding character sketch, the telling episode, 
or the apt quotation (Craig’s intimate knowledge of German drama, poetry, 
and the novel here stands him im good stead, both for the useful, contextual 
chapter headings and for the revealing briefer references that are scattered 
through the text), but he faces squarely the outstanding factual dilemmas 
within modern German society. Why did Bismarck change course so radically 
in the years 1878-79? What mace him adopt a procolonialist stance in 1884? 
How serious was his interest in sozial policy? What was behind his forced resig- 
nation in 1890? What was the role of the emperor William II in the fateful 
course of German policy that led zhat nation into World War I? What was the 
German responsibility for that corflict? What kind of “revolution” was the Ger- 
man revolution of 1918 and, in general, what were the ingredients of “the trou- 
bled life” and what accounts for the “failure” of the Weimar Republic? Who 
was accountable for the provident.al Reichstag fire of February 1933? What was 
behind Hitler’s appeal in the Naz rise to power? What was the contribution of 
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the Four-Year Plan to German economic development? Was the German work- 
ing class affected favorably or unfavorably by Nazi policies? What effect, if 
any, did the course of the Second World War have on the Nazi regime? To all 
of these questions, so important in modern German history, Craig gives a deci- 
sive answer, either advancing the relevant material for it or judiciously correct- 
ing opinions that he finds insufficiently supported. 

At its best Craig’s continual concern with the connection between society and 
the German state affords an integrative thread through the whole of the varie- 
gated modern German past. At the very least it manifests a critical attitude that 
lends a formal cohesion to his history. Therefore, German social and economic’ 
developments were crystallized into pressure groups that evinced “self-interest” 
and “greed,” while the unpolitical German poets left “the great issues of society 
and politics to those in authority.” This kind of material thread and attitudinal 
cohesion are all the more valuable for Craig’s overt subscription to “the play of 
chance and personality” in history. Time and time again Craig makes this 
point, both. abstractly and operationally. Thus, in his preface he promises to 
present “courage and steadfastness,” “devotion to the cause of liberty,” and “re- 
sistance to the evils of tyranny” as well as what has been dark in the history of 
united Germany; he self-consciously depicts the process of German unification 
in terms of Bismarck’s personality and politics, despite the current fashion that 
attributes “primary importance” to “economic and social forces in history”; he 
explicitly advocates individuality and rejects determinism in his introduction of 
Wilhelminian diplomacy; and, perhaps most fundamentally, he argues for Hit- 
ler’s ahistorical discontinuity and indicts historians who believe in the continuity 
of German history from Bismarck to Hitler as “wrong.” In short, Craig faces up 
to the basic questions in modern German history—notably, the questions con- 
cerning the relations of domestic and foreign policy and concerning the continu- 
ity of the recent German past in the persistently prominent role it has had in the 
succession of global disasters during our century—and answers them as an auto- 
nomist in principle and as an integrationist in practice. 

James J. Sheehan paints his history of German Liberalism in the Nineteenth Century 
on a broad canvas—that is, essentially from the pre-1848 period beginning in 
1815 (nominally from the origins of the movement around 1770) until the end 
of the peace-time Wilhelminian regime in 1914. Hence, his study has to be en- 
tered in the list of general German histories; and, appropriately for a member of 
the current historiographical generation, Sheehan makes his contribution pri- 
marily in the realm of social history. The three distinctive dimensions of Shee- 
han’s material and analysis, dimensions informing seriatim each of the six well- 
known and successive periods in which he articulates his account, all fall 
roughly into the categories of political sociology familiar from his previous re- 
search. Sheehan reveals better than anyone before him, first, the impact of local 
and regional diversity upon generic liberalism in Germany; second, the social 
relationship, at first convergent but increasingly divergent with time, between 
the liberal leadership and its electoral clientele;.and, third, the social composi- 
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tion of both notables and followers in the liberal camp. In the second category 
Sheehan provides a valuable but unsurprising demonstration of the growing dif- 
ference between the leadership, which was increasingly composed of notables 
formed by property (Besitz) and higher education (Bildung), and followers, who 
were increasingly composed of those who should now be classified as lower 
middle class (although Sheehan is himself much too egalitarian so to classify 
them). Also noteworthy in this category is Sheehan’s revelation of the persistent 
social fear of the working masses on the part of the liberal leaders. In the third 
category Sheehan assembles very useful, but again hardly surprising, statistics 
on liberalism’s rise under conditions of limited suffrage and subsequent decline 
under conditions of democratization. But here Sheehan also reveals the chang- 
ing social fortunes of the middling groups and the changing meaning of the 
term Mittelstand, used to signify the middle strata of German society upon which 
the liberals pinned their moral and their political hopes. Given this emphasis, 
Sheehan quite naturally gives special thanks in his preface to Hans-Ulrich Weh- 
ler, the German doyen of the new social history. 

Yet Sheehan’s goal is more general than this collection and processing of the 
social dimensions in German liberalisrn. It is nothing less than to explain the lib- 
erals’ failure as such—that is, “to attempt a synthesis which would describe how 
German liberalism looked when all of its components were-seen together.” He © 
anticipates his particular social emphasis by announcing his concern with “the 
apparently necessary evolution of long-term trends” and with “the way in which 
the historical situation narrowed liberals’ choices” rather than with the “moral 
deficiencies” and “the specific mistakes” of the German liberals. But his re- 
peated references to the persistence of the liberals’ ideas in their traditional pos- 
tures, to their internal divisions, to the “ambivalence” of the liberal relationship 
to “the state” (der Staat) as well as to “the people” (das Volk), and to the vague- 
ness in the liberals’ programmatic thinking betoken an inclusion of optional po- 
litical facets in his consideration, which are more recognizable and hence less 
profitable than the originality of his social treatment. It is hardly surprising, 
then, to find that Sheehan concludes with an analysis of the Nazi appeal to the 
“Protestant middle strata” that had constituted the liberal electorate in the 
nineteenth century, an analysis that, despite his nominal protestation against 
the implication that the triumph of Nazism meant “the culmination of German 
history,” does indicate Sheehan’s overriding (and gratifying) concern with the 
political ramifications of the German social development toward modernity. 

If the political adjunct is deemed inevitable in a subject like liberalism and in 
an American historian of Germany, the same necessity may not, at first glance, 
seem applicable to a general history of imperial Germany by a socially oriented, 
authentically German historian. Yet the political reference is at least as charac- 
teristic of this work, Das deutsche Kaiserreich, and of this historian, Hans-Ulrich 
Wehler, as it is of the history of a political movement by a foreign scholar like 
Sheehan. Both of the elaborate, hostile discussions that the book has evoked in 
Germany—the review essays by Hans-Giinter Zmarzlik in the pages of the His- 
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torische Zeitschrift and by Thomas Nipperdey in Wehler’s own Geschichte und Ge- 
sellschaft—have stressed the anomalous political emphasis in Wehler’s self-con- 
sciously social approach. Nipperdey, indeed, has gone so far as to label Wehler a 
“Treitschke redivivus” by reason of a “passion and partisanship” that refers to 
Wehler’s critical political attitude toward the history of imperial Germany. 
Wehler himself admits in a postscript to Das deutsche Kaiserreich that the work is 
more politically centered and has less on “social structure and social develop- 
ment” than he originally envisaged, and he attributes this imbalance to circum- 
stantial factors such as the use of teaching notes (for both lectures and seminars) 
as the basis of the work, the requirements stemming from its status as an entry 
in a general series on German history, and the paucity of the necessary empirical 
monographs that could serve as the foundation for a social survey as well as to 
more fundamental theoretical considerations.® 

But these considerations entail a political point of view more essentially than 
their overt orientation toward the problematical analysis of social classes and 
the equally problematical comparative approach to economic and social mod- 
ernization theory would seem to indicate.’ For class structure, like economic and 
social growth, is a social concept designed to furnish the historical integration 
traditionally supplied by the state. The problems associated with such con- 
cepts—for example, the spontaneous behavior of groups in Western countries 
that fail to follow the standard pattern of economic and social growth—render 
these concepts incapable of filling an integrative function in the German case 
without the inclusion of an autonomous political dimension. Thus, Wehler’s 
constant theme, which furnishes him with a persistent canon of interpretation in 
Das deutsche Kaiserreich, is the amalgamation of a reactionary class of landed aris- 
tocrats, who “partially adapted themselves to modernization,” and am adapt- 
able class of feudalized bourgeois, who represented “large-scale industry” in the 
process of modernization, into a “leadership elite,” whose common interests 
were to dominate Germany and to limit the democratic possibilities of modern- 
ization through a combination of repression and diversion. Wehler’s approach 
is, therefore, primarily functional. After an initial brief discussion of German ec- 
onomic and social development in the integral combination of “organized capi- 
talism and the interventional state,” the bulk of the work articulates the various 
components of “the system of dominion and politics”—to wit, the governing sys- 
tem, which includes politics proper; the interest groups; ideology, including na- 
tionalism and anti-Semitism; religion; the institutions of socialization, like the 
family and the schools; the judicial system; social policy; tax and financial pol- 
icy; armaments policy and the military, imperialism, foreign policy, and war 


5 Zmaralik, “Das Kaiserreich in neuen Sicht?” Historische Zeitschrift, 222 (1976): 105-26, esp. 109; and Nip- 
perdey, “Web:ler’s ‘Kaiserreich’: Eine kritische Auseinandersetzung,” Geschichte und Gesellschaft, 1 (1975): 539- 
60, esp. 542, 560. 

ë In additicn to his postscript in Das deutsche Kaiserreich, see his principled response to his critics in Wehler, 
“Kritik und kritische Antikritik,” Historische Zeitschrift, 225 (1977): 347-84, esp. 348. 

7 See Wehler’s insistence that Marx be supplemented by Max Weber in this context; “Vortiberlegungen zu 
einer modernen deutschen Gesellschaftsgeschichte,” 3-4, 15-20. 
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(that is, the First World War)—and is interpreted homogeneously in political 
terms. Social policy, for example, is classified under the label of “compensation 
for the assurance of loyalty.” The most successful facet of this unremitting appli- 
cation of what Wehler calls the “problem-oriented historical structural analysis 
of German society and its politics” is the linkage of foreign and domestic policy 
by subjecting both to the requirements of the oligarchically dominated hier- 
archical society, a linkage for which Wehler finds more deliberate supporting 
evidence than is usual for such historiographically dictated correlations. 

Sequential development within the period of the Second Empire is obviously 
subordinate in Wehler’s thinking to the persistent structures of the whole age 
_ from 1871 to 1918. But intraperiodic change is not totally absent. The Bis- 
marckian era (1862-90) is a “Bonapartist-type dictatorial regime,” signifying an 
early industrial kind of authoritarian rule in which personal dominion is joined 
to the charismatic blend of progressive concessions and conservative stabiliza- 
tion. This era was followed, in Wehler’s account, by the “persistent crisis of the 
state” in the post-Bismarckian era (that is, from 1890 to 1918), subtitled “au- 
thoritarian polyarchy without coordination” to signify the plural roots of a de- 
capitated regime. These two eras were themselves actually articulated into two 
overlapping phases of “negative integration.” The first of the phases, the period 
from 1871 to 1890, was characterized by a conservative “politics of coalition.” 
The second phase was the period from 1876 to 1918, in which the nominal mul- 
tiplicity of power centers in the imperial age was really dominated by tradi- 
tional oligarchs in the effort to stem the advancing democratic tide. 

Clearly, Wehler’s stages of development within the imperial age are of com- 
paratively little interest vis-a-vis the overall interpretation of the age in terms of 
a distinctive kind of German modernization that restricted ‘the egalitarian con- 
sequences of social growth through a political:alliance of authoritarian power 
elites; clearly too, this constancy of sociopolitical factors is linked to a principled 
belief in the continuity of modern German history between the beginning of the 
Second Empire and the end of the Third (or Nazi) Empire, a belief that lies be- 
hind Wehler’s subscription to “critical history.” Thus, though opposing on em- 
pirical grounds Fritz Fischer’s thesis that a deliberately bellicose policy on the 
part of the Wilhelminian civil and military authorities led to World War I, 
Wehler does endorse the larger Fischer thesis of persistence in modern German 
history. Wehler obviously abhors the persistent authoritarianism in this history, 
and, if he finds its roots in Germany’s hybrid social structure rather than in Fi- 
scher’s political documents, his interpretation is still dominated by his opposi- 
tion to what in his view was the continuous course of German politics that had 
its climax in 1945. 


SOME YEARS AGO GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH Called for a new approach to modern 
German history, an approach that would dispense with the “liberal” revulsion 
against the conservative and neoconservative German politics of the first half- 
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century and decentralize the Nazi experience in the interpretation of Germany 
in our own era.’ It is good to find that the older liberal and critical approach 
can still deliver works that are intellectually interesting and empirically inven- 
tive. This approach has obviously proved to be capable of absorbing the newer 
social materials and concepts in Western historiography while continuing to 
demonstrate the critical and documentary method that was designed to discover 
and elucidate discrete acts of state and church. Not so obvious is the way in 
which the combination of absorption and persistence has been accomplished, 
and here the works under consideration furnish object lessons. Social evidence, 
both qualitative and statistical, is subsumed under such relatively intelligible 
processes as industrialization, modernization, or economic growth. Declinations 
from these organizing concepts, such as those that occurred in modern German 
history, require that the maverick facts, social and political, and the flawed so- 
cial process be integrated into a general political process, which can then serve 
as the unifying thread of historical interpretation. 

The states in Germany, both national and particular, have remained the ex- 
plicit or implicit themes of modern German history because historians have 
been primarily interested in the constancy behind the diverse claims that the so- 
cial agents of those states have made upon them. Thematic history is thus par- 
ticularly appropriate to modern Germany. As the objects of thematic history, 
the states have been treated as the threads of continuity through the modern 
German past, because their ever-changing traditions have actually represented 
the balance between spontaneity and continuity. The pervasive view of the Nazi 
regime as the culmination of German political authoritarianism is an expression 
of this thematic continuity and does not obviate the consideration of each pe- 
riod in terms of its spontaneity as well. Just as the analysis of social process as 
such has been the hallmark of recent French historiography and the multiple 
commitment to a sophisticated Marxism, historical demography, and a wide- 

. ranging social empiricism has been the hallmark of recent British historiog- 
raphy, a sort of economic and sociological politics is the pre-eminent character- 
istic in the contemporary historiography of modern Germany.” 

The quality of historiography takes its character from the nature of the his- 
tory under consideration. The nature of modern German history is such that the 
integration of social forms into political structure and governmental policy is as 
much a historical fact as a historiographical necessity. 


8 Barraclough, Review: part 1, “Mandarins and Nazis”; part 2, “The Liberals and German History”; and 
part 3, “A New View of German History,” in the New York Review of Books, October 19, 1972, pp. 37-43; No- 
vember 2, 1972, pp. 32-38; and November 16, 1972, pp. 25-31. 

9 See Georg G. Iggers, New Directions in European Historiography (Middletown, Conn., 1975), passim, esp. 80- 
122, 
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REINHARD BENDIX. Kings or People: Power and the Man- 
date to Rule. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 692. $20.00. 


Reinhard Bendix has written a major comparative 
account of the history of five countries, seeking to 
determine which factors made possible the rise of 
royal authority in the early period of their develop- 
ment and which factors accounted for the emer- 
gence more recently of political practices and insti- 
tutions legitimized by the will of the people. The 
case studies are England, France, Germany, Russia, 
and Japan, with occasional excursuses on China 
and the world of Islam. The author has conducted 
his inquiry with skill, intelligence, and vast learn- 
ing. Here and there the reader will hear echoes and 
overtones of Arnold Toynbee and William H. 
McNeill, less in the conclusions that are reached 
than in the questions asked and the techniques em- 
ployed. This is comparative history in the grand 
tradition, bold, challenging, scholarly, and inge- 
nious. 

The five main themes advanced in the book are, 
first, that the authority of kings depended histori- 
cally not only on internal and external struggles for 
power but even more on religious sanctions that 
provided it with ultimate justification. Second, 
kings governed their realms with the aid of noble- 
men or notables to whom they delegated authority 
but from whom they also expected obedience. The 
tension between central and local government had 
to be continually managed yet could never be re- 
solved. Third, authority in the name of the people 
gradually became an alternative to authority in the 
name of the king, as the commercialization of land 
and public office as well as the increasing role of 
educated commoners in high places undermined 
the position of the crown. Fourth, although the 
transition from royal to popular sovereignty oc- 
curred in every country, the process varied greatly 
from one to the other, so that each model reflects 


differences in its concrete historical experiences. Fi- 
nally, the spread of government by popular man- 
date has been a continuous movement, because the 
more backward countries have been encouraged by 
the example of the more advanced ones, particu- 
larly England, France, and America, to undertake 
the reconstruction of authority within their own 
borders. The first and the last of these five points 
are of special importance—that is, the author is 
most insistent on the role of religion as the founda- 
tion of royal power and on the force of precedent as 
inspiring the transition to popular sovereignty. 

The book rests on a solid mastery of the historical 
literature, analyzed and interpreted by a sharp 
mind. It is most persuasive in the early part dealing 
with the basis of kingly authority. In the later sec- 
tions, which describe the gradual popularization of 
political institutions, the narrative becomes less ef- 
fective. Indeed, at times these chapters are essen- 
tially thumbnail histories of the countries under 
consideration, switching from theme to theme, look- 
ing randomly at political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural developments, always intelligent, often dis- 
cursive, occasionally wrong. What we have here 
intermittently is not comparative but juxtaposi- 
tional history, in which the decisive national experi- 
ences of several countries appear side by side with- 
out an integrative principle to give them coherence. 
Is it that the narrative loses some of its vigor in the 
second half, or is it—the thought began to trouble 
me as I continued to read—that I am simply more 
familiar with the recent period of history? Would 
someone better informed concerning the early pe- 
riod find weaknesses there as well? I cannot be sure, 
but I remain impressed by the bold purposes and 
sharp insights of the book. It offers an analysis of 
the process of political modernization that is origi- 
nal, perceptive, and generally convincing. 

THEODORE S. HAMEROW 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
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WILLIAM H. MCNEILL and RUTH S. ADAMS, editors. Human 
Migration: Patterns and Policies. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, in association with the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 1978. Pp. xviii, 442. 
$22.50. 


Human Migration is a treasure among the riches of 
the bicentennial harvest. Nineteen essays, first given 
as papers at a conference organized by Ruth A. 
Adams and William H. McNeill for the Midwest 
Council of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, deal with “one of the most significant mani- 
festations of the human condition” (p. xviii). Paro- 
chialisms are largely left behind, and McNeill’s 
universal-historical orientation ties these studies, di- 
verse as to topic, approach, and sensibility, into a 
meaningful whole. 

The beautifully produced volume intends to 
stimulate scholarly dialogue across methodological 
and geographic frontiers and to lead, possibly, to- 
ward a revision of existing national or international 
policies. This twofold goal is to be reached, first, by 
a “sampling of historical patterns,” second, by a 
globally oriented “survey of movements since 
World War Two,” and third, by “a weighing of 
public policies” (p. xv). 

In part one McNeill sketches some three thou- 
sand years of Eurasian migrations, mainly on the 
basis of epidemiological observations. James Lee 
features the migrations since about 1000 sc. from 
which the “modern Chinese state and people 
evolved” (p. 39). The European scene since 1500 is 
reviewed by Charles Tilly, who. stresses “the high 
mobility of the preindustrial world” (p. 67). Al- 
though one might quarrel with various general- 
izations, the three essays grant captivating glimpses 
of the significance of migrations in the Eurasian 
past; parallel sketches dealing with Africa, India, 
Southeast Asia, and the Americas are missed all the 
more. 

The eight essays of parts two and three are de- 
voted to recent “patterns of migration.” P. A. Mor- 
rison and J. P. Wheeler reformulate Frederick Jack- 
son Turner’s frontier thesis into a migration thesis: 
“To the pioneering personality,” widely dispersed 
over the United States, “almost any place will do so 
long as it is another place” (p. 82). H. J. Hoffmann- 
Nowotny understands the “guest” worker phenom- 
enon of Western Europe as a typical example of Un- 
terschichtung, the formation of “a new social stratum 
beneath the existing social structure of the immigra- 
tion country” (p. 91). Orlando Patterson describes 
the complex system of migrations in the Caribbean 
and probes their psychosocial significance as ex- 
pressed in archetypal symbols. Carl Solberg’s chron- 
ological survey links Argentine mass migrations be- 
tween 1870 and 1970 to international economic 
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structures. A. A. Bennigsen and S. E. Wimbush de- 
scribe and interpret the state-directed and strategi- 
cally perceived influx of some one and a half mil- 
lion Great Russians, Ukrainians, and Baltics into 
the four Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. 
P. D. Curtin then sketches various types of migra- 
tions in sub-Saharan Africa, T. G. McGee the ur- 
ban-rural mobility in south and southeast Asia, and 
Janet Abu-Lughod the “war-induced migrations” 
and those resulting from economic realities in the 
Arab world. The various essays often also address 
major theoretical questions and create an impres- 
sive mosaic of recent human migrations within 
sharply perceived historical contexts. 

Part four, devoted to “problems of theory and 
policy” is, however, less satisfactory. It lacks clear 
focus and some of its eight essays are overly general 
and superficial. But Sune Akerman’s probing de- 
scription of emigrational processes on the basis of 
Scandinavian data is incisive, and C. A. Auerbach’s 
analysis of the freedom of movement as a human 
right in international law is illuminating. G. M. 
Rosberg provides a welcome, amply documented 
anatomy of the dimensions, causes, and effects of il- 
legal immigration, especially from Mexico, to the 
United States; he rightfully warns against a “mood 
of hysteria” (p. 364), born of nativist-racist appre- 
hensions, and he calls for an honest acknowledge- 
ment of this “de facto labor importation program” 
(p. 362) comparable to that of Europe. 

Human Migration dramatizes the basic unity of in- 
ternal migration within, emigration from, and im- 
migration to an area. It highlights the impact of 
war, colonialism, national policy, and exploitative 
economic systems upon migratory movements, It 
provides a wealth of statistical and bibliographical 
data about lesser known regions and invites a criti- 
cal re-examination of a host of theoretical assump- 
tion. 

LEO SCHELBERT 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 


CHARLES TILLY, editor. Historical Studies of Changing 
Fertility. (Quantitative Studies in History.) Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 390. 
Cloth $27.50, paper $10.95. 


This is an excellent collection. The subjects are how 
fertility is structured, particularly by mortality, eco- 
nomic factors, and social constraints, and why fertil- 
ity has varied over time. Three theoretical essays 
and five more empirical investigations treat impor- 
tant dimensions of these two topics. 

In his introductory essay Charles Tilly integrates 
historical demography into central issues in eco- 
nomic and social history. He focuses on the demo- 
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graphic components and implications of the trans- 
formation of a predominantly peasant population 
into an urban-industrial one. Although he empha- 
sizes the divergence between peasant and non- 
peasant demographic regimes, Tilly also argues for 
continuity in the theoretical approach to fertility in 
eras before and after the secular decline in the birth 
rate. 

The economist Richard Easterlin synthesizes the 
demand side of the economic approach to fertility 
with the supply side formulated by sociologists. Eas- 
terlin’s comprehensive scheme defines areas of rele- 
vance and irrelevance for each theoretical com- 
ponent. In the era in which couples have all the 
children possible (natural fertility), demand factors 
are unimportant, at least for individual behavior. 
This position conflicts with Tilly’s emphasis on con- 
tinuity in the theoretical approaches to fertility be- 
fore and after the demographic transition. E. A. 
Wrigley also emphasizes the contrast between natu- 
ral and controlled fertility regimes. Using a model 
relating the level of mortality to the probability of 
having an heir, Wrigley explores the possibility of 
unconscious rationality in premodern populations. 
Although families in early modern Europe may 
have overensured against the failure of male heirs, 
uncontrolled fertility was rational for the group in a 
no-growth situation. The distinction between the 
collective or unconscious rationality of premodern 
populations and the conscious rationality of indi- 
vidual couples in modern societies is also the philo- 
sophical difference between the basic assumptions 
of sociologists and economists. 

The empirical papers in this volume also make 
significant contributions to the understanding of 
fertility in the past. Using econometric techniques 
on English and Swedish time-series data, Ronald 
Lee indicates the importance of exogenous variation 
in mortality in determining both population size 
and the level of real wages in the premodern era. 
He argues on both theoretical and empirical 
grounds that marital fertility varied over time in 
that period; conscious control is the suggestive im- 
plication of this result. Etienne van de Walle shows 
that low marital fertility in French departments be- 
fore 1850 was strongly correlated with a higher level 
of nuptiality as well as with a higher expectation of 
life and greater wealth. He discusses literary evi- 
dence concerning contraception and cautiously ex- 
plores alternative explanations for the departmental 
patterns. Lutz Berkner and Franklin Mendels use 
comparative examples and French departmental 
data for 1856 to examine the effects of inheritance 
on demographic behavior and household structure. 
Given the right circumstances, inheritance can be 
quite important: independent peasants in relatively 
uncommercialized areas who practiced impartible 
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inheritance had more complex household structures 
and a lower rate of population growth than peas- 
ants in regions of partible inheritance. Given che 
systemic character of demographic phenomena, one 
wishes that van de Walle and Berkner and Mendels 
had included the raté of natural increase in their 
analyses. 

Rudolf Braun delineates the difference between 
the peasant demographic system and the system 
that emerged in the protoindustrial areas of the 
Swiss canton of Zurich in the eighteenth century. 
He suggests that opportunities in rural textile pro- 
duction not only promoted population growth 
through earlier marriage, but also fostered a more 
individualistic and romantic spirit. Braun’s contri- 
bution illustrates the value of combining demo- 
graphic history with the history of mentalité. Maris 
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MICHEL FOUCAULT. mA Sexuality. Volume 1, 


: OBERT HURLEY. New 
168. $8.95. 
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occupation with sex and in a very real sense, 
Foucault himself is that visitor. What is unique 
about his vision is his insight that the cycle of li- 
cense, repression, and revolution from the eigh- 
teenth century to the twentieth is far less significant 
than the development of sexuality as a major topic 
of discourse in modern times—as characteristic of 
the nineteenth century as our own time. For 
Foucault the growth and sustained interest in sex 
raises a whole new set of questions: most impor- 
tantly, why has this occurred? 

The answer to this question is complex and 
Foucault only begins to deal with it in the first vol- 
ume (of six) in this series. Readers of Foucault’s 
other books, in particular Discipline and Punish, will 
not be surprised to find that part of the answer is to 
be found in the nature of power relationships in the 
modern West. The emphasis on control, surveil- 
lance, confession, and discipline so brilliantly devel- 
oped in the author’s earlier accounts of asylums and 
prisons finds its counterpart in the enormous inter- 
est, for example, in the masturbating child who 
lives in a world of surveillance, discipline, and con- 
fession to compensate for his lack of control. 

In this as in other volumes, Foucault’s use of the 
word power is suggestive. In discussing sexual 
power, he is not speaking of the power of one class 
over another-—the lower classes were relatively im- 
mune from middle-class sexual ethics—or the 
power of one group like the medical profession over 
women and children in the nineteenth century. 
These more obvious forms of power are less signifi- 
cant than the growth of what Foucault labels bio- 
power, “an explosion of numerous and diverse tech- 
niques for achieving subjugation of bodies and the 
control of populations” (p. 140). This use of the 
word power allows Foucault to reshape the tradi- 
tional framework of sexual history. For above and 
beyond the tightening and loosening of sexual atti- 
tudes and practices is the intense concern about sex- 
uality. Being sex negative or sex positive seems less 
important than the centrality of sex itself and its 
role in the system of bio-power. 

Although a longer review and analysis is in order, 
perhaps a brief statement of why this book is signifi- 
cant will be enough to whet the reader’s appetite. If 
one takes Foucault seriously, the subject of sexuality 
can no longer be considered ancillary to women’s 
history, family history, or other major interests of 
historians of modern social history. The conven- 
tional approach with its emphasis on repression and 
liberation, although of interest to some, could be 
relegated by most historians to the sidelines where it 
is worth a glance but not much more. With 
Foucault, sexuality moves to center stage because of 
the centrality of discourse about it from the eigh- 
teenth century to the present. It shares billing with 
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a wide variety of other mechanisms of surveillance 
and power in modern times and its study becomes 
an integral part of what Foucault in all his work is 
attempting to achieve: an insight, a definition, a de- 
scription of what it means to be modern Western 
man. 

ARTHUR N. GILBERT 

University of Denver 


KENNETH W. WACHTER ¢t al. Statistical Studies of Histori- 
cal Social Structure. (Population and Social Structure: 
Advances’ in Historical Demography.) New York: 
Academic Press. 1978. Pp. xxiv, 229. $17.50. 


Historians have been actively interested in making 
their research more quantitative at least since the 
arrival of the computer. The problem that the au- 
thors of this book tackle is essentially how to relate 
the concerns of social historians to the techniques of 
computing. In between, concepts must be made 
clear, ideas based upon them, theories formed, 
models built, and data found that can test these 
models before computing techniques themselves 
can be applied. 

Where one is only concerned with straight- 
forward demography, the methods now in use are 
perhaps sufficiently well known, but Peter Laslett’s 
main concern is with family and household struc- 
ture, and this is a complex affair. The possible cate- 
gories are surprisingly many, and in this volume 
some attempt is made to assess how far birth and 
death rates determine household size. The main 
conclusion, not surprisingly, is that social custom 
has a greater influence than simple demographic 
rates on household size. Simulations based on the 
population of Ealing as listed in 1599 and extended 
for one hundred fifty years according to various as- 
sumptions show this in a way that takes account of 
the relatively small size of that parish. (The re- 
viewer feels a tinge of regret that they could not 
have made it three hundred fifty years; he was born 
in Ealing and was living there in 1949). They were 
able to study various systems of household decision 
rules through the simulations. Unfortunately, real 
communities that can be studied are usually rather 
small, and a wide range of possible systems would 
fit them. Repeated listings were very rarely made 
for the same community, and it is usually therefore 
only possible to determine the structural rules of a 
community within rather wide limits by this ap- 
proach. 

The last half of the book is not greatly connected 
with this rather lengthy simulation study. A brief 
analysis of the English baronets created by James I 
suggests that the extinction rate scarcely responded 
to variations in demographic factors, although the 
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measured rate against time shows a slight but dis- 
turbing tendency to increase, rather than to de- 
crease as branching theory would predict. Histo- 
rians may not have realized that no extraordinary 
factors need be invoked if half the families in a 
community are extinct within one hundred fifty 
years. 

Elaborate analysis of some medieval economic 
data reveals the limitations of the statistical method 
when the author remarks, “There were only seven 
households with trees....The same problem is 
raised by the effect of cows on taxes, when we know 
that all four [sic] cows in the sample were in one 
household. Some of these questions cannot be 
solved with the data at hand” (p. 150). The analyti- 
cal method, in short, is too powerful for the data. 

Another essay shows that everyone alive today of 
wholly English ancestry is probably descended from 
all the 86 percent or so of the population of 1200 or 
earlier who left any descendants at all. In fact, in a 
closed population, the proportion leaving any even- 
.tual descendants can only decrease the longer we 
look ahead, but very slowly. On the other hand, 
around 1600, his total ancestry would only have 
been around 0.2 percent of the total population 
then alive. The remaining two chapters are con- 
cerned with simulating the incidence of orphan- 
hood with age under various assumptions and with 
the variability of age pyramids in village popu- 
lations. 

Emphasis is repeatedly laid on the smallness of 
the sample sizes used whenever data are not col- 
lected on a large-scale basis, such as a modern cen- 
sus. It is often tempting to generalize from no more 
than a few hundred cases, especially if they have 
been personally collected and analyzed. So much 
work seems to justify fairly firm conclusions, but 
simulation results show that they may be specious, 
which represents a challenge to social historians. 
Statistics may merely show that some questions 
cannot be answered. 

T. H. HOLLINGSWORTH 
University of Glasgow 


JACOB VINER. Religious Thought and Economic Society: 
Four Chapters of an Unfinished Work. Edited by 
JACQUES MELITZ and DONALD wincH. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press. 1978. Pp. 211. $11.75. 


This slim volume was published as a filial tribute to 
Jacob Viner by two of his distinguished students, 
one in England and the other in France. The four 
chapters were originally meant to be Viner’s contri- 
bution to an ambitious project entitled “Religion in 
American Life,’ which was to be published by 
Princeton University Press. His assignment was to 
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write an introductory essay on the European back- 
ground from the vantage point of an economist and 
intellectual historian. The work, however, became 
large enough to require a separate volume. Yet Vi- 
ner was never to finish it. His first three chapters 
were deposited with the press in 1964 for safe- 
keeping, but the bibliographic references did not go 
beyond 1961. For the remaining six years of his life 
until his death in 1970 he continued working on the 
fourth chapter, which dealt with the Weber thesis 
and Protestant ethics, while at the same time com- 
pleting and publishing numerous other works. 
Hence, this chapter was left even less complete than 
the earlier ones. 

The first three chapters form a more or less con- 
tinuous historical argument. In the first of these Vi- 
ner deals with the economic doctrines of the Chris- 
tian fathers, putting emphasis on their other- 
worldliness and their attitudes toward wealth, 
property, economic inequality, and alms giving. 
With some exceptions he finds among them neither 
much interest in worldly affairs nor any desire to re- 


form the material world. In fact, one, Theodoretus, 


actually defended the existing economic society. In 
the following chapter, the author turns to the teach- 
ing of the scholastics on some of the same points he 
already covered in the previous chapter. But in ad- 
dition to these topics he also examines some more 
typically medieval issues in the light of natural 
law principles, such as the doctrines of a “just price” 
and of usury. His treatment of usury is, within the 
limits of space, particularly thorough and fine, lead- 
ing the ordinary reader with sure step through the 
normally incomprehensible tangle. He also points 
out that usury enjoyed an exceptional treatment at 
the hands of the scholastics inasmuch as they used 
more strictly nontheological reasoning for this sub- 
ject than was customary. The third chapter takes us 
on to the secularizing tendencies of later Catholic 
thought, with special emphasis on the Jansenist- 
Jesuit controversy. In an enlightening exposition he 
makes the Jansenist Pierre Nicole an unintentional 
pioneer of nineteenth-century economic liberalism, 
albeit with some reservations. In the final chapter, 
as already indicated, Viner subjects Max Weber’s 
thesis that the nature of “ascetic” Protestantism 
produced a special kind of capitalistic spirit to a 
searching and unfavorable examination and then 
appends a discursive account of how the idea of 
Protestant economic superiority was handled by 
writers before Weber. 

Unfinished as these chapters are, they are suf- 
ficient to bear witness to the vast scholarship and 
erudition, as well as the intellectual breadth,- of this 
unusual economist, one of an almost extinct species. 
There are valid criticisms of his work, most of which 
have already been anticipated by the editors in 
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their introduction. The obvious one is that the bib- 
liographv needs to be updated. A more cogent criti- 
cism is that Viner was not nurtured on patristic and 
scholastic literature and consequently had to tread 
cautiously and sometimes too selectively. This ten- 
dency is especially glaring in the second chapter, 
where in places he relies almost exclusively on 
Thomas Aquinas, whose influence by his own ad- 
mission only became prominent in the sixteenth 
century. Nevertheless, the book is a worthy memo- 
rial to a humane scholar and a challenge to take up 
his torch, perhaps by collating religious thought 
with the latest findings in sociceconomic history. 
HANNS GROSS 
Loyola University, 
Chicago 


OTTO DANN, editor. Nationalismus und sozialer Wandel. 
(Historische Perspektiven, number 11.) Hamburg: 
Hoffmann and Campe. 1978. Pp. 240. DM 36. 


The six studies in this volume are based upon the 
theories of Karl W. Deutsch (see his Nationalism and 
Social Communication: An Inquiry into the Foundations of 
Nationality [1953]). Deutsch believed’ that a social 
science of nationalism might be developed, which 
would enable us to predict and control events and 
permit us to prevent nationalistic conflicts from 
leading to national and social destruction. None of 
the authors here seems to assume that their investi- 
gations are laying the groundwork for eventual 
world unity, as Deutsch suggested such studies 
could and would. They do adopt Deutsch’s theories 
and his definitions. Each essay presents material 
that conforms to Deutsch’s view that the origins of 
national consciousness in a people are dependent 
upon the expansion, intensification, and alterations 
in communicazions. This integration is an early 
stage in the modernization theory of political devel- 
opment, the usefulness and validity of which the 
authors presume, which constructs a basic model of 
developmental problems that every society in the 
process of modernization must overcome. “Nation- 
building,” one stage in the process, solves the prob- 
lem of “identity and legitimacy.” 

The essays concern themselves only with nation- 
alism in its earliest phase, when it appears as a free- 
dom movement, “liberal in all its features.” Ex- 
treme forms are said to appear mainly in 
established national states and are not examined. 
The essays are “Aristocracy and the National 
Movement in Poland,” by Kurt Hausmann; “Na- 
tionalism and Social Change in Germany, 1806- 
50,” by Otto Dann; “Nationalism as an Agrarian 
Mass Movement in Ireland, 1879-86,” by Peter Al- 
ter; “The Bourgeoisie and the Risorgimento,” by 
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Hartmut Ullrich; “Regionalism and Social Change: 
The Catalonian Example,” by Gerhard Brunn; and 
“Nationalism and Social Change in the Third 
World: Twelve Theses,” by Dietmar Rothermund. 
Each author deals with the “nation-building” stage, 
during which classes and regions that were pre- 
viously separated develop common needs and goals 
and the function of which is political democrat- 
ization, because the goal of national movements is 
“the participation of the nation in political decision 
making.” 

Dealing with nationalism of different epochs, so- 
cieties, and regions—in relation to modernization 
and social change—each author seeks to demon- 
strate that nationalism is always the result of pre- 
vious change coupled with the modernization of 
traditional classes. The authors conclude that na- 
tionalism is not a bourgeois ideology in the Marxist 
sense. The essays on Italy and Germany demon- 
strate, if demonstration were needed, that neither 
the modern bourgeoisie nor specific economic inter- 
ests dominated the national movement in these 
countries. 

Scholarship undertaken to demonstrate the use- 
fulness of a theory or of a social scientific model of 
national development is limited in its significance 
and interest by the soundness and originality of the 
theory and by the degree to which the model con- 
forms to the full complexity of historical experience. 
One’s judgment of Deutsch’s work will largely de- 
termine one’s opinion of this collection. 

RICHARD H. POWERS 
University of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


J. R. V. PRESCOTT. Boundaries and Frontiers. Totowa, 
N. J: Rowman and Littlefield. 1978. Pp. 210. 
$20.00. 


What are the primary factors that determine the 
position and character of boundaries and frontiers? 
What part do geographical features play in estab- 
lishing boundaries and frontiers? How do these de- 
marcations affect the development and policies of 
the separated states? These questions, which were 
asked in the author’s 1965 book entitled: The Geogra- 
phy of Frontiers and Boundaries, are re-evaluated in this 
new, completely revised volume. 

To set the stage, J. R. V. Prescott reviews and 
summarizes, the main concepts of nine major 
writers, such as Ratzel, Curzon, and Boggs, whose 
work spans the period 1897-1945, This is an impor- 
tant aspect of the book, because the ideas of these 
writers have provided the foundations for sub- 
sequent scholars. The author concludes the chapter 
by defining ten key terms used in the book that re- 
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late to boundaries, designated as lines, and frontiers, 
defined as zones. The second chapter than examines 
the characteristics of primary frontiers, which exist 
when a state is taking possession of its territory for 
the first time, secondary frontiers, which mark zones 
that separate settled and uninhabited regions of a 
state, and political frontiers, which used to separate 
neighboring countries. The final aspect of this chap- 
ter deals with an account of frontiers in Nigeria. 

The next chapter describes and explains the evo- 
lution of boundaries in definition (that is, by alloca- 
tion, delimitation, and demarcation), in position, 
and in function. The author concludes this chapter 
with a summary and discussion of the evolution of 
the boundary between Mexico and the United 
States since 1847. The author carries the flow of this 
latter topic into the next chapter by examining 
boundary disputes. As in the previous chapters, the 
author methodically points out that the general 
term “boundary dispute” includes four quite differ- 
ent types of disagreements between countries. A dis- 
cussion then follows with examples of territorial, po- 
sitional, and functional boundary disputes and a 
last type of dispute that concerns the use of trans- 
boundary resources such as a river or a coalfield. A 
considerable amount of updated material from the 
previous book is used in this chapter. 

Chapter five deals with maritime boundaries. 
The material is completely new and rather timely 
because of the recent concern by coastal countries 
for the peaceful, orderly exploitation and con- 
servation of the ocean’s resources. Prescott discusses 
the origin of national maritime claims, the six mari- 
time zones, which are or will be subject to national 
or international authority, the operational defini- 
tions for baselines, the edge of the continental mar- 
gins, and the division of maritime zones between 
adjacent and opposite countries. Despite the fact 
that agreements have been made, for example, on 
maritime zones, some countries face internal prob- 
lems related to coastal water claims. In Canada, 
provincial versus federal jurisdiction of waters is a 
question that is constantly raised by coastal prov- 
inces. 

Chapter six considers the two main types of intra- 
national boundaries—federal and internal. Prescott 
explains that federal boundaries separate states 
within a federation, while internal boundaries mark 
the limits of administrative units within the federal 
states or unitary states. In total, the reader should 
view this classification as a hierarchy of bounda- 
ries—international, federal, and internal—with the 
last having a division between local government 
boundaries and field service boundaries. 

The final chapter explores the nature of border 
landscapes associated with international, federal, 
and local boundaries. Within this area of study Pre- 
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scott discusses the contributions that geographers 
can make in understanding the influence of politi- 
cal factors upon the cultural landscape. 

In summary, the author has produced a concise, 
systematic introduction to the characteristics and 
functions of boundaries and frontiers. The entire 
volume is documented with both examples and 
maps. On this latter aspect, not only has the author 
provided maps for the reader to understand the 
evolution of boundaries and frontiers, but he has 
also indicated the use of maps in understanding the 
nature of the basic problems that arise. Not only 
will this volume be of interest to political geogra- 
phers, it will also be of use to political scientists and 
political historians. 

PAUL M. KOROSCIL 
Simon Fraser University 


ANDRE GUNDER FRANK. World Accumulation, 1492-1789. 
New York: Monthly Review Press. 1978. Pp. 303. 
$16.50. 


In this grand effort of historical synthesis, Andre 
Gunder Frank attempts to locate the origins of what 
he has previously termed the “development of un- 
derdevelopment” in the context of the rise of the in- 
ternational capitalist system. The author’s goal is to 
explain the variable impact of the accumulation of 
capital in Western Europe on capital accumulation 
and the development of internal economic relations 
in different colonial and geographical regions dur- 
ing the period 1492-1789. The various colonies of 
Asia, Africa, and the Americas receive attention at 
those points in time when, in Frank’s opinion, they 
played a key role in the process of world capital ac- 
cumulation. 

Historians of any particular time and place that 
Frank covers (or rather touches upon) will undoubt- 
edly find the analysis of their specialty much too 
condensed and oversimplified, even if they happen 
to agree with the author’s general line of argument; 
and they may also find, as did this reviewer in a few 
places, that the author has failed to consult impor- 
tant secondary works that would either have greatly 
strengthened or significantly modified particular 
conclusions that he draws. Clearly, such problems 
are inherent in this type of historical sociology, the 
main virtue of which, if done adequately, is to focus 
our attention on the larger theoretical issues of so- 
cial development and change at the risk of empiri- 
cal omissions and oversimplification. Indeed, Frank 
goes to great lengths in his introduction to the book 
to warn that, however well founded and self-con- 
fident his analysis may appear, it is certainly “full of 
holes” that will require further empirical research 
and theoretical reinterpretation if they are to be 
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filled. In this context of intellectual dialogue, the 
purpose of the book is to help to ensure that the 
“holes” that social analysts (including the author 
himself) attempt to fill in the future will be the 
most relevant ones for comprehending the historical 
relation between the rise of world capitalism in the 
sixteenth thrcugh eighteenth centuries and the 
modern international division of labor. 

From this perspective, the book is clearly useful, 
particularly to those readers who already share 
Frank’s Marxist orientation toward analyzing capi- 
talist development and who can hence most readily 
relate its contents to a much broader literature and 
to more general debates as well as to their own de- 
veloping view of the world. It will also be helpful, as 
a form of textbook, to students who know little 
about the rise of capitalism; it reads well, pulls to- 
gether a wide range of secondary literature, and the 
analytical approach should stimulate further read- 
ing. But, on the whole, the book lacks the analytical 
rigor that could have made it an important contri- 
bution to the analysis of social change and that 

„might even have reoriented the thinking of many 
readers not previously disposed to the Marxist per- 
spective. Perhaps a prime reason for the lack of ana- 
lytical rigor is Frank’s annoying propensity to quote 
“authorities” az length in the body of the text as a 
way of making his own arguments, thus evading the 
necessity of carefully assessing the logical con- 
sistency of the empirical evidence and developing a 
concise and rigorous argument in his own words. 
Such a practice is unnecessary since all the works he 
cites are easily accessible, the result being simply to 
substitute the holes in someone else’s argument 
(which, in addizion, may be based on a different an- 
alytical framework) for the holes that Frank might 
have had to reckon with by a more careful develop- 
ment of his analysis. 

WILLIAM H. LAZONICK 
Harvard University 


NORMAN JACOBSCN. Pride and Solace: The Functions and 
Limits of Political Theory. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 166. 
$10.00. f 


Although this essay by Norman Jacobson devotes 
three of its five chapters to historical figures, its 
focus is on the scope and limits of political theory in 
the middle of the twentieth century. Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, and Rousseau are discussed, often very in- 
structively, as representatives of an older tradition 
of political thinking, now defunct, that tried to pro- 
vide solace in the face of political disorder through 
developing general, rational principles of political 
association and legitimation. Jacobson is very good 
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at showing how the prescription advanced for the 
sake of the commonweal was also to function as 
therapy for the disordered psyches of men ex- 
periencing in themselves personal versions of the 
public conflict over the right proportions of liberty 
and repression, nature and society. 

The remedies offered by the three traditional po- 
litical philosophers presumed the power of reason to 
understand, harmonize, and quiet disruptive pas- 
sion. In Jacobson’s view, no rational man in this 
modern age believes that reason can establish sav- 
ing general principles, and this skepticism is one im- 
portant factor in determining the scope of modern 
political theory. Another decisive factor has to do 
with the power of the state. In moving from Ma- 
chiavelli to Hobbes and on to Rousseau, the author 
notes that the solace offered by these thinkers in- 
volved ever greater degrees of state authority over 
the beliefs and actions of citizens. This call for in- 
creased state power was accompanied, most obvi- 
ously in the case of Rousseau, with progressively 
more radical revelations of the unjust and corrupt 
basis of all claims to political domination. In Jacob- 
son’s view, what has become clear in the twentieth 
century is that the human price of all statist solu- 
tions is morally intolerable. The state stands ex- 
posed as amoral and reason proves itself impotent. 

Thus, humane political theory in our age can 
bring us solace only as it prevents the triumph of fa- 
natics who claim to know all, and it can do that 
through establishing a set of limits for political ac- 
tion. Political theory becomes the theory of pre- 
vention, passionately determined to defend moder- 
ation as an ultimate moral necessity. The pride of 
modern political thinkers is expressed not in discov- 
ering universal principles but simply in refusing to 
submit to absurdity. Jacobson’s heroes—George Or- 
well, Hannah Arendt, and Albert Camus—are 
people of limited hopes and great moral passion. 

It is Camus’s thought that especially appeals to 
Jacobson, and he expounds it as an advocate. He 
insists on the wisdom of Camus’s belief that in the 
face of unescapable absurdity and ambiguity we 
must not avoid the moral responsibility of becom- 
ing engaged with the world. But our expectations 
and our understanding must be sharply limited if 
we are not to become immoral fanatics in our turn. 
This pessimism seems to derive not simply from a 
consideration of the suffering brought about by 
twentieth-century ideology but from the conviction 
that any claim to rational insight and understand- 
ing must lead to such moral disasters. Any claim to 
“truth” is dangerous because it easily leads to mur- 
der, a point Jacobson makes several times as he 
quotes and paraphrases Camus. Hence, only as we 
are aware of our ignorance can we behave hu- 
manely. 
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Jacobson never makes it clear why the claims of 
ideological fanatics to rational knowledge of basic 
principles must make reason itself suspect. Is it not 
conceivable that the horrors brought upon the 
world by Marxists and fascists have something to 
do with the radical irrationality of these secular reli- 
gions? Jacobson’s bleak views have much to do with 
an implicit theory of the nature of reason and its re- 
lation to moral action, a theory that is neither de- 
fined nor defended here because it is presumed to 
be obvious. Far from being obvious, it seems highly 
dogmatic and superficial. Humane as Jacobson’s 
concern is, the edge of near despair evident in the 
pages of this book seems to be purchased too easily. 
A therapeutic discussion of the pathology of mod- 
ern politics and political morality would have to in- 
quire much more radically into fundamental as- 
sumptions about the nature of reason itself. What 
we have here is more a symptom of the problem 
than a prescription for its cure. 

RODNEY W. KILCUP 
University of Washington 


JULES STEINBERG. Locke, Rousseau, and the Idea of Con- 
sent: An Inquiry into the Liberal-Democratic Theory of Po- 
litical Obligation. (Contributions in Political Science, 
number 6.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 
1978. Pp. 155. $14.95. r 


Jules Steinberg challenges the common liberal be- 
lief that governments derive their legitimacy from 
the consent of the governed. His book provides a 
rigorous analysis of the ways liberal-democratic the- 
orists have used the idea of consent as the basis for a 


theory of political obligation. Primarily a contribu- . 


tion to political theory (the book appears in Green- 
wood’s “Contributions in Political Science” series), 
the study will also interest historians because of the 
importance of the topic and because the argument 
is in part historical. Steinberg seeks to demonstrate 
that consent theory is logically incompatible with 
the commitment to moral diversity and pluralism 
that has generally characterized liberal thought 
since Locke. He argues, moreover, that the idea of 
consent is unnecessary and should be abandoned, 
because this same tradition embodies a perfectly 
adequate alternative theory of political obligation. 
The idea of consent lives on, Steinberg contends, 
because it appears to moralize obedience to law. By 
a careful logical examination of the reasoning that 
consent theorists use to link moral obligations to le- 
gal obligations, he shows that consent theory im- 
plies and uses a commitment model of moral obli- 
gation. In this formulation the individual is 
obligated to obey the law only because he has freely 
committed himself to do so. In contrast, Steinberg 
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points to teleological theories of moral obligation 
that appeal to conceptions of morally desirable con- 
sequences as the means of deciding what acts an in- 
dividual ought or ought not to perform. Here the 
individual is morally obligated to obey the law, be- 
cause he understands that this is what he ought to 
do, that obedience to the law is rationally correct. 
In this perspective the legitimacy of a particular 
government depends not on the consent of the gov- 
erned but on the government’s performance with 
respect to the objectives a government ought to pro- 
mote. 

Historically, Steinberg argues, John Locke used 
the idea of consent as a means of discussing the 
(limited) moral and rational purposes of govern- 
ment. In Locke’s essentially teleological theory, in- 
dividuals have a moral obligation to obey the law 
insofar as a government does what it ought to do, 
that is, to preserve the natural rights of individuals 
to life, liberty, and property. Steinberg believes that 
the logic of Locke’s use of the metaphor of contract 
derives from the fact that individuals enter con- 
tracts in order to realize specific purposes rather 
than from the fact that contracts are devices by 
which individuals freely bind themselves. 

In contrast, Jean-Jacques Rousseau provided a 
coherent consent theory of political obligation. But,- 
as Steinberg demonstrates, the logic of Rousseau’s 
position involved am explicit rejection of what 
Locke had assumed—the legitimacy of selfishly 
motivated conduct and the existence of a morally 
diverse and pluralistic society. 

This is a solid study that adds to our understand- 
ing of Locke, Rousseau, and the issue of political 
obligation in a pluralistic society. The presentation 
is clear and convincing, if a bit repetitious. Every 
nuance of the argument is buttressed by generous 
footnote references to historical and contemporary 
positions. The documentation, however, is limited 
to English-language sources. 

RICHARD A. LEBRUN 
University of Manitoba 


G. L. ULMEN. The Science of Society: Toward an Under- 
standing of the Life and Work of Karl August Witifogel. 
New York: Mouton; distributed by Walter de Gruy- 
ter, New York. 1978. Pp. xxviii, 747. DM 175. 


Exhaustively interpreting history the while, Karl 
August Wittfogel collided with a great deal of it in 
the Germany of the Weimar Republic, pre-Com- 
munist China, and the United States of the Cold 
War. He joined the Communist Party in 1920 and 
the Frankfurt School in 1924, debated with György 
Lukács and Karl Korsch, wrote Marxian plays and 
cultural criticism, and developed his ideas further as 
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an engaged Sinologist. In this country he joined but 
later turned against the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, which had been accused of harboring Com- 
munist agents. Wittfogel quit the Communist Party, 
but not Marxism, and became a severely judg- 
mental—and severely judged—cold warrior. 

Wittfogel’s ultimate statement was his book, On- 
ental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power 
(1957). The subtitle suggests the magnitude of his 
claim to comprehend “big patterns of societal struc- 
ture and change” in a new science of society (pref- 
ace to the 19€2 edition, p. iii). He believed he had 
transcended Marx and Weber. In fact, Wittfogel 
had fitted together and hugely enlarged upon a cas- 
ual and ignorant aside of Marx about the “Asiatic 
mode of production” and a more serious, but care- 
fully limited, suggestion of Weber about the bu- 
reaucracy of irrigation works. Chiding Marx for 
having regressed from his insight when writing Cap- 
ital and Weber for resisting Marxism, Wittfogel 
tried to prove that “large-scale and government- 
managed works of irrigation and flood control (hy- 
draulic agriculture)” had created what he saw as 
the characteristic despotism of the Orient (p. 3). 
But, virtually ignoring India and other Asian coun- 
tries, he arbitrarily took China as the ideal type of 

. Oriental state and, arranging empty abstractions, 
provided no data on the location, size, manage- 
ment, and relation to government and society of the 
hydraulic works. Even if his thesis were sufficiently 
“correct” to remain standing, it would be over- 
whelmed to near invisibility by the grand archi- 
tectonics of Mzrx and Weber. The book, met with a 
mixture of baffled praise and disparagement, was 
almost immediately abandoned by serious scholar- 
ship. 

G. L. Ulmen, a former student of his, has com- 
piled a massive catalogue raisonné of Wittfogel’s life 
and works. At times, Ulmen might be documenting 
the progress of Buddha: “After short stopovers in 
Germany with relatives and friends, Wittfogel 
ended his global wandering with a lecture on hy- 
draulic society at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. It 
was early summer when he returned to New York” 
(The Science of Society, p. 458). More amanuensis than 
scholar, Ulmen has nowhere questioned a statement 
or action of Wittfogel’s. He has served his teacher 
badly. Permitting Wittfogel to rule the book des- 
potically, Ulmen has rationalized every inconsis- 
tency and denied every error while conceding scant 
credit to any competitive intellect. 

Wittfogel deserves better: a sympathetic but criti- 
cal study that would evaluate his achievements 
credibly and, if you please, more briefly. As he pro- 
ceeded in his various wrong directions, he saw im- 
portant truths out of the corner of his eye. His ex- 
ploration of the ethos of Asia, despite his 
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Eurocentrism, and hydraulics, despite his extrava- 
gances, has encouraged fruitful scholarly inquiry. 
Rigid about his own ideas, he tortured and 
stretched Marxism to the point where it could fit 
loosely over independent thought. 

DAVID FELIX 

Bronx Community College, 

City University of New York 


RICHARD SLOBODIN. W. H. R. Rwers. (Leaders of Mod- 
ern Anthropology Series.) New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 295. $20.00. 


Claude Lévi-Strauss has described W. H. R. Rivers 
as the Galileo of ethnography (to Mauss’s Newton), 
and perhaps Richard Slobodin is a little too in- 
clined to accept such an extravagant evaluation. I 
share his admiration and secondhand affection for 
Rivers, but I would be more comfortable with the 
immediate concession that he is distinguished not 
for any massive discovery or original theoretical for- 
mulation as much as for the breadth of competence, 
the sensitivity, and the intellectual honesty he dis- 
played in his work in psychiatry, neurology, psy- 
chology, ethnography, and social anthropology. It is 
peculiarly difficult to write interestingly about high 
competence, as opposed to genius, and the difficulty 
is compounded when the competence is so broadly 
displayed. By presenting Rivers perhaps too simply 
as a great scientist, Slobodin’s book is ultimately less 
successful than it might have been. 

This is not to deny that the bench marks of Riv- 
ers’s career, set out so clearly here, are by no means 
negligible, even at this distance in time. In 1898 he 
participated in the Cambridge expedition to the 
Torres Straits, the first organized British ethno- 
graphic expedition, and there he conducted a path- 
breaking study of perception, demonstrating that 
perception is culturally influenced. In 1901-02 he 
made a study of the Todas, producing in 1906 a 
fine ethnography, and he followed this up with a 
survey of Melanesian societies. During these expedi- 
tions he invented and developed the genealogical 
method of inquiry. Beginning in 1903, he and Head 
carried out experiments on cutaneous sensation that 
were to influence a generation of neurologists. In 
the meantime he trained a small but talented co- 
hort of Cambridge psychologists and anthropolo- 
gists. 

During the First World War, Rivers won a new 
reputation as chief doctor in a hospital that pio- 
neered the treatment of war neuroses, an activity 
beguilingly described in the memoirs of one of his 
patients, Siegfried Sassoon. After the war, this pro- 
tean man decided to enter politics and was adopted 
as Labour candidate for the London University 
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seat. Unfortunately, he died shortly before the cam- 
paign and was rather incompetently replaced by 
H. G. Wells. During these last years of his life Riv- 
ers had increasingly turned back to anthropology, 
which he decided was his true métier, only to be se- 
duced by the meretricious Egyptocentric diffusion- 
ism of his friend Elliot Smith, a development that 
gravely detracted from his reputation in later 
years—not altogether unreasonably. 

Richard Slobodin provides an unpretentious and 
reliable account of Rivers’s career, if failing to con- 
textualize it properly, and a solid and professional 
evaluation of his main contributions, particularly to 
anthropology. As the eighty-page selection from 
Rivers’s work included here bears witness, however, 
his hero is in no sense a contemporary figure (Slobo- 
din to the contrary), and a more strictly historical 
attempt to grasp what Rivers was about in his time 
and place would have been preferable. Here Slobo- 
din is less strong, but this is a valuable source on an 
unusually attractive and diverse scholar. 

ADAM KUPER 
University of Leiden 
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K.J. DOVER. Greek Homosexuality. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1978. Pp. x, 244. $22.50. 


K. J. Dover is well known among scholars of Greek 
antiquity for his painstaking and controversial as- 
sessment of ancient Greek (especially Athenian) 
mores. In Anistophanic Comedy (1972), he argued con- 
vincingly that the plays of Aristophanes show ex- 
actly what the living language of fifth and fourth 
century Athens expressed as humorous, as distin- 
guished from obscene, and why Athenians laughed 
heartily at the myriad of puns, jokes, allusions, and 
open references to sex, scatology, homosexuality 
(both male and female), and aphrodisiacs. He also 
has indicated the variety of sources available in his 
Greek Popular Morality in the Time of Plato and Aristotle 
(1974), which foreshadowed Greek Homosexuality. To 
the disgruntlement of many classical scholars, Do- 
ver has emphasized Attic oratory rather than phi- 
losophy to gain a view of common assumptions, and 
pages 213-16 of Popular Morality (“Sexual Behav- 
iour: Homosexuality”) cast themes that are ex- 
panded in Greek Homosexuality. Several passages in 
Popular Morality admirably summarize Dover’s basic 
conclusions on Attic homosexuality and will aid 
considerably in the comprehension of the full 
monograph on the subject: “Homosexual relations 
provided a youth, for whom marriage lay some 
years ahead, with the opportunity for the seduction 
of a partner on the same social plane as himself, an 
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opportunity of the kind which exists in modern het- 
erosexual societies which neither own slaves nor seg- 
regate the sexes. At least from the sixth century on- 
wards, the Greeks regarded homosexual desire by a 
man or youth for a boy, or by a man for a youth, as 
natural” (p. 213); “homosexual courting and impor- 
tuning is a very common subject in vase-paint- 
ing...” (p. 214); “If a man was proved to have pro- 
stituted himself for money, as a boy or at any 
subsequent time in his life, he lost citizen-rights in 
perpetuity, to the same degree as a man who was 
unable to pay off a financial debt to the state” (p. 
215); and “Discussion of Greek homosexuality in 
works of the last hundred years, being too much in- 
fluenced by modern European law, has in general 
failed to see that Greek laws did not penalize an un- 
natural act per se but were concerned with the civic 
status of the participants and with the relationships 
of which the act was an ingredient” (p. 216, n. 23). 
Greek Homosexuality sets out the full range of evidence 
to back these conclusions, curiously unstated even 
in the concluding chapter, “Myth and History.” 

Beginning with the questions of evidence, Dover 
delineates why philosophy is a poor guide to ordi- 
nary morality. Attic orators are more reliable, but 
they too must be treated with caution, because they 
will state opinions that listeners presumably wanted 
to hear. Vocabulary will loom as important; sure 
command of the euphemisms, nuances, and con- 
texts is essential. All traditional sources receive far 
better understanding when Dover includes—for the 
first time on a full scale—the artistic evidence seen 
in Greek vase paintings. He warns, however, that 
many scenes and “gestures are ‘culture-bound,’ and 
it is possible to make bad mistakes in interpreting 
them” (p. 5). 

The famous case of Timarchus forms the core of 
Dover’s arguments from Attic law. Within the sub- 
tleties of defense and legal attack, it is clear that 
Athenians took for granted prostitution and homo- 
sexuality but that they were very much offended if 
sexual favors were offered in exchange for payment 
and especially if a citizen became a professional por- 
nos. Thus there were social prohibitions among the 
Athenians concerning sex, and the legal evidence 
shows that disgrace came from flouting one’s role as 
citizen by taking on the manners of a non-citizen, 
who was perfectly free to sell his or her body for sex. 
From law, Dover proceeds to what he calls “public- 
ity,” and the comedies of Aristophanes illustrate 
how widespread this commonly assumed homosex- 
ual ethos was. In “Predilections and Fantasies,” Do- 
ver skillfully combines the evidence from comedy, 
poetry, and the vase paintings; Athenians had their 
sexual fantasies, just as is true of all societies. Penis 
size, jokes about circumcision, the abstract “body 
beautiful” of the ideal male, and similar stereotypes 
characterize the evidence, and “it may be legitimate 
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(or it may not) to detect the artist’s preoccupation 
with the penis at work in the configuration of scenes 
which have no overt sexual content” (p. 133). More- 
over, both Plato and Aristotle “exploited” a com- 
mon assumption, and the Problemata, among several 
tracts, gives arguments that “a genital response to 
the bodily bezuty of the younger male was [not] re- 
garded as a defect ...” (p. 170). Of signal interest is 
“Women and Homosexuality” (pp. 171-84), which 
suggests that women, as well as men, sought “all 
such genital acts as the inventive pursuit of a 
piquant variety of pleasure can devise . . .” (p. 183). 

Far from teing an apologia for homosexuality, 
Greek Homosexuality is a clear, nearly clinical assem- 
bly of the evidence pertaining to attitudes and prac- 
tice of male and female homosexuality in ancient 
Athens. The one hundred and six illustrations, plus 
the beautiful color frontispiece of Ganymede by the 
Berlin Painter, will arrest even the casual browser 
with their simplicity, precision in execution, and a 
general air of being “ordinary.” The vase paintings 
firmly indicate that erotic drawings and paintings 
were certainly not offensive, and these magnificent 
works of art formed part of accepted decor in the 
most genteel households. Those same vase paintings 
also depict heterosexual activity with a similar non- 
chalance, and the summary of evidence—Attic 
comedy, Attic orators, love poems ranging from 
Sappho to Hellenistic epigrams contained in the 
Greek Anthology, the philosophers and their reaction 
to sexuality, and the vase paintings—shows a cul- 
ture with vastly different sexual mores than charac- 
teristic of the West in the twentieth century. Sex, 
however, was regulated: regulation came in the 
form of careful scrutiny of citizen status, which, in 
turn, linked with how the polis regarded its own reli- 
gious underpinnings. Tainted bloodlines were an 
offense to the gods of the polis, and the legal evi- 
dence from Athens shows how deeply rooted were 
these notions concerning sexual (either homosexual 
or heterosexual) offenses. 

Greek Homosexuality provides—finally—an unvar- 
nished look at Athenian homosexuality for what it 
was. It is a carefully constructed book and is now 
the standard volume on the subject. Dover’s com- 
mand of the sources is, as always, full and sure, but 
the book suffers from an irritating hesitancy: the au- 
thor never quite gives us what he thinks about all 
the materials a: hand. Professors and teachers of all 
levels should have no doubts that this is the book to 
recommend to students and general readers. It has 
“the facts” as can be known. i 

JOHN SCARBOROUGH 
University of Kentucky 


A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. Roman Law: Mechanisms of Devel- 
opment. Paris: Mouton Publishers; distributed by 
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Walter de Gruyter, Berlin. 1978. Pp. xxxvii, 606. 
DM 158. 


This. book is the result of years of preparation and 
experimentation in the classroom; and its original 
mimeographed format has allowed constant im- 
provement. Although A. Arthur Schiller refers to it 
as a textbook in Roman law, it is not directed to 
undergraduate courses, which generally emphasize 
the content of Roman law as expounded in the Jn- 
stitutes of Gaius or Justinian. This book is, rather, di- 
rected to an advanced course on the sources and de- _ 
velopment of the Roman law of the classical period 
(approximately the second century B.C. to the third 
century AD). 

The first third of the book treats the earliest peri- 
ods of Roman history and presents background ma- 


_ terials necessary for the pursuit of its main purposes. 


There are discussions of medieval and modern 
courses in Roman law, their source materials, and 
the status and fruits of research. The section on 
textual criticism (pp. 60-83) is the clearest exposi- 
tion of this laborious field that I ever have seen. 
There also is an adequate discussion of preclassical 
law: its nature, its development, and the magistrates 
that administered and influenced it. The rigidities 
and difficulties of this period are illustrated by a 
discussion of the legis actiones. 

The main body of the work, however, treats the 
sources of classical law: statute, custom, the jurists, 
the magistrates, the Senate, and the emperors. The 
work concludes with a consideration of the practical 
and the theoretical in classical law, both in Italy 
and in the provinces, with especially illuminating 
sections on the meaning and relations of such some- 
times controversial words and phrases as jus civile, 
jus gentium, jus honorarium, jus novum, aequitas, and jus 
naturale. 

Schiller’s method of presentation is novel and 
very satisfactory. As each subject or problem is 
broached, he presents, after a few introductory re- 
marks, all of the important ancient texts in English 
translation. These are followed by a discussion of 
their interpretation and an unbiased review of the 
controversies that they have generated. Repeatedly, 
he allows the student to make up his own mind, 
giving directions and a bibliography for further 
reading in depth on each subject. 

Even Homer nods: in a book of this size and com- 
plexity there are bound to be misprints. They are 


. not many, and they generally are inverted or omit- 


ted letters, with an occasional omission of a word. 
These usually required only a quick second reading 
to obtain the sense; but they are grouped in such 
manner as to warn us not to read proof when 
weary. There is one unexplained contradiction: two 
different statements as to an emendation of Pom- 
ponius by Mommsen (pp. 143, 146). 
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An appendix with the important dates in the his- 
tory of Roman law is useful for keeping one’s bear- 
ings; and there are indexes of the sources translated 
and of the subjects treated. This will be a required 
guide for advanced students of Roman law. The 
very extensive bibliography will lighten the tasks of 
students and investigators; but the frequent referral 
to the content of these works means that its most ef- 
fective use as a textbook must be made where there 
is a considerable law library. Its usefulness is not, 
however, confined to advanced work. It will also be 
a welcome addition to the tools of the teacher of un- 
dergraduate courses in Roman law, for it will help 
in answering the questions of “how” and “why” 
that the better students of the Institutes invariably 
ask. 

FRANK C. BOURNE 
Princeton University 
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EDWARD PETERS. The Magician, the Witch, and the Law. 
‘Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1978. Pp. xviii, 218. $15.95. 


Edward Peters, professor of medieval history at the 
University of Pennsylvania and editor of the 
Middle Ages series for that university’s press, is well 
qualified to deal with the historical definitions of 
the magician and their connection with the notion 
of the witch. His use of the major kinds of sources of 
the medieval period (monastic, courtly, penitential, 
and theological) is quite sensitive and informative. 

His organization is largely chronological, starting 
with pre-Christian sources. Although there are 
other works, such as Julio Caro Baroja’s The World 
of the Witches (1964) and even Kurt Seligmann’s 
Magic, Supematuralism, and Religion (1971), which give 
some of the same material, no one has really singled 
out, as Peters has, the magician in this early period. 
He traces the concept through the literature to ob- 
serve carefully the changes in its interpretation 
which were taking place by the High Middle Ages. 
He also examines the environment in which these 
comments were being made in order to explain why 
certain trends evolved. In this context, he is most 
successful in distinguishing between the comments 
directed to monks and those aimed at the princely 
courts. 

It is Peters’s contention that magicians and here- 
tics had long been linked together in medieval liter- 
ature and that it is the gradually emerging views 
about magicians and their actual prosecution in the 
fourteenth century that laid the groundwork for the 
prosecutions of witches in the fifteenth century. 
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Also important to his thesis is his assertion that, un- 
til the thirteenth century, the early sources for the 
growing objections to magic were literary and not 
theological or legal. Although the development of 
the Inquisition provided a legal vehicle for the pros- 
ecution of witches by the fifteenth century, far more 
important in that development were the invectives 
that were directed against magic and its practition- 
ers. - 
Although his case is convincingly proved by his 
citations of many texts, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer it reveals only part of the picture for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, throughout the book there is 
an underlying assumption that the citation of cer- 
tain texts in chronological order according to their 
category will reveal intellectual development and, 
thus, the interaction of some texts or writers with 
others. In many instances, therefore, Peters assumes 
without totally convincing proof that, because one 
author has ideas similar to those of a predecessor, a 
natural progression of thought from one to the 
other had taken place. In this context, he frequently 
avoids dealing in any depth with the interaction be- 
tween popular opinion and literate ideas. 

In the second place, Peters does not include much 
of the material that has recently been published on 
the development of Christian demonology, the in- 
crease of heresy, and the intellectual renaissance of 
the High Middle Ages; thus, his own assertions 
sometimes seem one-sided and out of context. That 
omission, however, is less true in some of his later 
chapters where he explores the theories of several 
secondary writers in the light of his own findings. 
For example, his use of Peter Brown’s theories 
about the late Roman Empire as they apply to the 
fourteenth century gives real dimension to his own 
thesis. 

Peters’s book includes three appendixes—a very 
interesting one on the use of torture and what that 
implies about the society using it, another essay on 
Nicholas Eymeric’s Directorium inquisitorum, and a 
third one on the most recent books about the his- 
tory of the magician and the witch. Despite many 
printing errors, this book is an important contribu- 
tion. 

MARTHA E. FRANÇOIS 
Indiana University—Purdue University, 
Indianapolis 
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UTA-RENATE BLUMENTHAL. The Early Councils of Pope 
Paschal II, 1100-1110. (Studies and Texts, number 
43) Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies. 1978. Pp. xiii, 173. 


Pope Paschal II (1099-1118) is commonly charac- 
terized as an inflexible, monkish adherent of the 
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Gregorian reform program, a man whose rigidity 
renewed and prolonged the Investiture Controversy 
with the Empire. Paradoxically, he is also generally 
discounted as an unrealistic politician who was pre- 
pared to concede too much, chiefly because in 1111 
he tried to resolve the investiture problem by de- 
priving bishops of their temporalities, and, failing 
that, by authorizing the emperor to practice lay in- 
vestiture. Although neither of these radical solutions 
proved feasible, he did effect a permanent and real- 
istic compromise in England by letting the bishops 
there do homage to the king for their temporalities. 
Obviously, Paschal was a paradoxical pope, whose 
character and policy are open to the most diverse 
interpretations. 

In the past it has been all the more difficult to 
form a balanced estimate of this pontificate because 
the sources are scanty and scattered, but the early 
conciliar ones have now been put in order by Uta- 
Renate Blumenthal. When her study was sub- 
mitted as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia in 
1973, its character was made explicit by the sub- 
title, “A Text-Critical Study.” It is a credit to her 
mentor, Robert Somerville, and to his method of 
editing and elucidating the history of councils. She 
treats seven church councils in chronological order, 
and discusses each systematically under four head- 
ings: sources and previous scholarship, participants, 
canons, and other notable decisions. This work is a 
model of its kind, with an impressive and probably 
exhaustive array of documentation. Unfortunately, 
no one scholar can search every manuscript collec- 
tion in search of the fugitive fragments of conciliar 
legislation. Ideally, a collaborative international 
survey of the manuscript sources should precede 
studies such as this; but, working chiefly in France 
and Italy, Blumenthal has been able to turn up new 
texts for four councils. To make a manageable dis- 
sertation topic, the scope of her study was wisely 
limited to Paschal’s early councils; yet one wishes 
she had done the later ones as well before publish- 
ing. Given these limitations, what has been done 
has been well done. 

What emerges from this technical source study is 
a clearer picture of the development of a legalistic 
mentality in the papal curia. Paschal was more at- 
tentive to precedents than were the earlier reform- 
ers, and he widened the range to include not only 
legal but also patristic and biblical authorities. Like 
a good lawyer, however, Paschal knew the loop- 
holes; and, accordingly, he granted dispensations 
when it was politically expendient to do so. Blu- 
menthal believes that he used his councils to discuss 
major policy decisions, but I think it more likely 
that they were occasions on which decisions that 
had been reached privately were solemnly made 

‘public. Students of the period will find many more 
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suggestive details, as well as a reliable set of texts ac- 
companied by an invaluable wealth of documenta- 
tion. 
RICHARD KAY 
Uniwersity of Kansas 


RICHARD BARBER. Edward, Prince of Wales and Aquitaine: 
A Biography of the Black Prince. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1978. Pp. 298. $17.50. 


Richard Barber describes his book as a biography of 
the Black Prince. Most of his readers will find this a 
somewhat misleading claim; owing to the limited 
nature of the sources, it is almost impossible to write 
a biography of any medieval figure, in the usual 
meaning of the word, that is a well-rounded study 
of a man’s life, actions, personality, and intimate 
thoughts. The most an author can achieve for the 
generality of medieval figures is an outline of their 
external actions. Inner thoughts and motives have 
to be deduced from events, and this is a highly fal- 
lible hit-and-miss process. Barber’s account of the 
Black Prince is no exception. It is, however, an ex- 
tremely detailed and successful account of the 
prince’s military career from the time when, at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, he achieved a reputation , 
for personal valor in the Crécy-Calais campaign of 
1345-46 to the final, abortive Spanish expedition of 
1367. More particularly, Barber attempts to test 
Froissart’s famous legend of the prince against the 
more sober accounts of chronicles and official 
sources, . 

The narrative of the prince’s campaigns is as 
sound as can be expected from the nature of the 
sources, which, as the author readily admits, leave a 
fair amount of room for hypothesis and speculation 
on strategy, tactics, and the details of particular 
battles. It is impossible, for example, to determine 
with any certainty Edward IIs strategy before 
Crécy. Very occasionally there are unfortunate 
lapses. At one point the author refers to “huge Eng- 
lish and French armies” (p. 26). Such a statement 
could seriously mislead students. The armies of the 
Hundred Years War, at least on the English side, 
rarely exceeded ten thousand men and were often 
much smaller. 

Barber provides good accounts of the horrible 
brutalities of warfare, of the devastations and loot- 
ings of the English chevauchées—not only were the 
soldiers greedy for plunder, but also their ravaging 
destroyed the enemy’s economic and military base. 
Equally good is the account of the decline of Gas- 
cony from a financial asset to the English ca. 1330 
to a liability after the costly Spanish campaign, 
when heavy demands for taxation accompanied by 
local disorders forced extensive concessions from the 
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government, in particular to retain the loyalty of 
some of the greater lords. 

Barber tries to exonerate the prince from the no- 
torious charge of the wholesale massacre of civilians 
at Limoges, claiming that it is to be found “only in 
Froissart’s rhetoric”; but he has to admit there is 
some supporting evidence in Chandos Herald and 
Walsingham as well as in the French Chronique des 
quatres premiers Valois. The question must remain 
open. The final, brief chapter of the book contains a 
discussion of “the Froissart legend.” This would 
benefit from a fuller discussion of the sources for the 
prince’s life as a whole. 

l J.R. LANDER 
University of Westem Ontario 


R. R. DAVIES. Lordship and Society in the March of Wales, 
1282-1400. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 
512. $37.50. 


The evil reputation of the March of Wales as a dis- 
orderly region lying between England and the Prin- 
cipality of Wales as well as the sheer complexity of 
the march and the very uneven preservation of rec- 
ords relating to it account for much of its neglect by 
historians. In the present century important work 
has been done by Goronwy Edwards, William Rees, 
and others, while a younger generation of scholars 
has recently begun to remedy the deficiency in a se- 
ries of doctoral dissertations on individual lordships. 
The March of Wales is also of general interest to the 
historian as one of those medieval frontier societies, 
such as the Iberian peninsula or the lordship of Ire- 
land, that exhibited a fierce independence of cen- 
tral authority, a multiplicity of legal and adminis- 
trative jurisdictions, and great geographical, social, 
and economic diversity as well as racial and linguis- 
tic mixtures. 

Readers of R. R. Davies’s articles on the history 
of medieval Wales have long been aware of his abil- 
ity to deal with intractable problems and have ea- 
gerly awaited the full-scale study to which his essays 
are a prelude. The promise of his earlier work has 
been amply fulfilled, since this book is a mature 
work of meticulously researched and lucidly ex- 
pressed scholarship that will long remain the stan- 
dard guide to its subject. The March of Wales ex- 
isted for nearly five centuries, from the end of the 
eleventh century until its legal incorporation with 
England under Henry VIII in 1536. Davies has, 
however, selected for detailed examination the pe- 
riod from 1282, the year of Edward I’s conquest of 
the Principality of Wales and of the creation of the 
last of new marcher lordships, until 1400, the begin- 
ning of the revolt of Owain Glyndŵr that shook 
both the principality and the march to their foun- 
dations. During the fourteenth century the March 
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of Wales was, therefore, at its maximum extent and 
subject to slowly accumulating tensions, so that 
Davies is able to describe the nature of lordship and 
its relation to marcher society while avoiding the 
static picture that studies of institutions often pro- 
vide. At the end of the book one is forcefully re- 
minded that the marcher lords who loomed so pow- 
erfully on the scene in 1282 had by 1400 lost much 
of their authority to a squirearchy composed of 
families of Welsh and English descent whose days of 
glory in local politics were to come after the absorp- 
tion of Wales into the fabric of the English state un- 
der the early Tudors. 

In such a wide-ranging book there are bound to 
be a few quibbles or possible alternative inter- 
pretations. A crossreference would have explained 
the respective interests of.the Genevilles and Ver- 
dons in the lordship of Ewyas Lacy at the end of the 
thirteenth century (pp. 260, 282). Was Grimbald 
Pauncefoot really being punished in 1433 for his ne- 
glect of the ancient obligation of castle-guard, or 
was this retribution for other less easily specified of- 
fenses against his lord, the Duke of York (pp. 77-78, 
299)? 

i J. R. SEYMOUR PHILLIPS 
University College Dublin 


R. A. FLETCHER. The Episcopate in the Kingdom of León in 
(Oxford Historical Mono- 
graphs.) New York: Oxford Bates + Press, 1978. 
Pp. x, 288. $23.50. 


R. A..Fletcher establishes the chronological scope of 
his study to coincide with the period of ecclesiastical 
reform from Urban II to Innocent III. For León, the 
closing years of the eleventh century also marked 
the end of an important phase of the reconquest, 
the foundation or restoration of several episcopal 
sees, and the emergence of a new generation of prel- 
ates, the most remarkable of whom was Diego Gel- 
mirez of Compostela. Peter Linehan’s work, The 
Spanish Church and the Papacy in the Thirteenth Century 
(1971), provides a convenient reason for concluding 
the narrative around 1215. 

Unfortunately, for this period and place there are 
basic historiographical problems that render a syn- 
thesis such as Fletcher attempts very difficult. The 
resultant book reflects its origins as a doctoral thesis 
in a largely unexplored field. Generalizations and 
imaginative insights are scarce—such oft-repeated 
phrases as “nothing can be said,” “speculation is 
fruitless,” “we know disappointingly little,” and 
“hardly anything is known” typify the narrative of 
the volume. Reflections on the broader social con- 
text of Leonese ecclesiastical history are segregated 
in an initial chapter. The necessity for establishing 
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an accurate chronology of bishops in the twelve dio- 
ceses under consideration becomes the basis for an 
entire chapter correcting the standard reference 
(Pius Bonifacius Gams, Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae 
Catolicae [1873]). Chapter three is strictly paleogra- 
phical: its extended analysis of diplomatics is valu- 
able in its own right, if disproportionate in a mono- 
graph of this sort. One plate and the series of 
twenty-four original documents printed in the ap- 
pendix illustrate points made in this chapter. 

Chapters four and five on church government 
and relations with the papacy afford room for genu- 
ine interpretation of the sources. This the author at- 
tempts in some evocative passages reminiscent of 
R. W. Southern and through occasional summary 
statements characterizing the structure and func- 
tion of the Leonese church. Among Fletcher’s prin- 
cipal conclusions are the following: The concept of 
a metropolitan see, introduced in the twelfth cen- 
tury, failed to lead to such units becoming func- 
tional parts of ecclesiastical administration by the 
end of the century. Disputed metropolitan alle- 
giances and boundaries provoked litigation and a 
growing habit of recourse to the papal curia. The 
diocese, on the other hand, with the bishop and his 
cathedral chapter at its heart, does appear to have 
been an active force in church government. Chap- 
ter life and offices evolved in a manner paralleling 
that of England, France, and Germany, though 
with a distinct gap in time; Leonese developments 
occurred a century or more later than similar devel- 
opments did elsewhere. 

Recognition of papal authority and recourse to it 
grew apace in twelfth-century León as in the rest of 
Europe, stimulated by episcopal perceptions of the 
papacy as a source of privileges, arbiter of disputes, 
and guardian of reform. Here again, the author 
gives inordinate space to classifying types of docu- 
ments, accounting for how many of each are extant 
for each bishopric, and categorizing types of dis- 
putes. There are a few inexplicable lapses in the ci- 
tation and use of secondary sources, among them 
that of Alfonso Garcia Gallo’s monograph on the 
Council of Goyanza, Anuario de Historia del Derecho 
Español (1951). 

In short, Fletcher’s book must be viewed as an 
initial effort that suggests some directions for com- 
parative church history encompassing the Spanish 
peninsula, England, and the Continent. His is more 
an account of what kind of records have survived 
than of what they can tell us about the Leonese 
church. Nevertheless, given the state of the archives 
and a historiographical tradition that has focused 
for so long on the singularity of the Spanish church, 
this volume deserves to be welcomed for what it is 
rather than criticized for what it is not. 

KAREN KENNELLY 
College of St. Catherine 
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WILLIAM D. PHILLIPS, JR. Enrique IV and the Crisis of Fif- 
teenth-Century Castile, 1425-1480. (Speculum Anni- 
versary Monographs, number 3.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Medieval Academy of America. 1978. Pp. x, 
137. Cloth $11.00, paper $5.00. 


Biographies of the kings of medieval Castile are 
scarce, so one must welcome the publication of this 
study of Enrique IV (1454-74). Arguing that En- 
rique anticipated many of the policies later devel- 
oped by Ferdinand and Isabella, William D. Phil- 
lips, Jr., attempts to correct the traditional view of 
him as ineffectual and inept. As an essential prelim- 
inary, the author reviews the bitterly prejudiced his- 
toriography of the fifteenth century and assesses its 
influence upon modern historians of the reign. A 
further discussion of the principal noble families 
with whom the king had to contend helps to clarify 
the political situation. Contrary to Suárez Fernán- 
dez, who thought that the nobles tried to counter 
royal absolutism with a contractual theory, Phillips 
believes that they were lacking in any ideology 
other than that of pure self-interest. This impression 
is certainly borne out by a reading of the chronicles. 
In his treatment of Enrique as prince of Asturias 
and king of Castile, the author adopts a fresh per- 
spective free of the preconceptions of an earlier age. 
As examples of well-thought-out plans that antici- 
pated those of the Catholic kings, he provides tables 
based on archival sources that demonstrate that En- 
rique IV substantially increased the number of aca- 
demically trained personnel in royal government. 
Similarly, he tried to control the towns by means of 
corregidores and proposed various economic reforms 
including a reform of the coinage. By drawing 
closer to Portugal and England, fostering trade with 
Flanders, and turning away from France, he 
adopted policies very much like those of his succes- 
sors. 

As to the charges directed against Enrique by the 
nobility, Phillips regards as calumny the accusa- 
tions of islamizing and homosexuality. He upholds 
the legitimacy of Juana la Beltraneja, chiefly be- 
cause there is no good evidence against it; but he 
does not satisfactorily explain the king’s abandon- 
ment of his daughter and his recognition of Isa- 
bella’s rights to the throne. If this was done only to 
gain time and to distract the opposition, it does not 
reflect an intense paternal love and confirms the 
judgment of Enrique IV as weak and indecisive. 
Phillips acknowledges the king’s failures and does 
not attempt a complete rehabilitation. He has con- 
vincingly shown that the king did move in certain 
directions later followed more successfully by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella; yet one is still left with the im- 
pression of a king who was unsure of himself, who 
vacillated (especially in his relations with the 
treacherous marquess of Villena), and who seemed 
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incapable of taking the strong measures necessary to 
bolster his authority. 

Even so, Phillips has taken a fresh look at En- 
rique IV and has based his study not only upon a 
thorough use of the narrative histories and printed 
collections of documents but also upon the materi- 
als found in the principal Spanish archives. His 
book can only help to stimulate interest in the tur- 
bulent century that preceded the accession of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. i 

i JOSEPH F. O'CALLAGHAN 
Fordham University 


JEAN-PIERRE SOSSON. Les travaux publics de la ville de 
Bruges, XIV-XV" siècles: Les matériaux, les hommes. 
(Collection Histoire Pro Civitate, Series in-8°, num- 
ber 48.) Brussels: Crédit Communal de Belgique. 
1977. Pp. 375. 750F. 


Although building was a basic industry in the ur- 
banized Netherlands, the spectacular development 
of the textile and metal industries there during the 
Middle Ages and early modern times has absorbed 
the main interest of scholars. Only recently has the 
major building business of sixteenth-century Ant- 
werp received full attention, in a masterly study by 
H. Soly. Bruges, Antwerp’s. medieval precursor, gets 
the spotlight in this doctoral dissertation by Jean- 
Pierre Sosson, member of the history department of 
the University of Louvain, who has already given us 
some remarkable studies on medieval crafts in Brus- 
sels and Bruges. 

Based on the rich source material of the munici- 
pal records of Bruges, Sosson’s work concentrates on 
public works, studying, as the subtitle of the book 
suggests, the raw materials used and the people in- 
volved in it. The region around Bruges was not very 
rich in raw materials, but the town exploited them 
very rationally by using the available clay and peat 
to run its own brickyards as close to the town as 
possible in order to keep the costs of transport 
down. The neighborhood south of Bruges supplied 
some wood, but all of the other commodities were 
to be looked after by commerce. In this respect 
Bruges’s own market had a lot to offer, but the town 
authorities nevertheless had to appeal to other cen- 
ters as well. Dordrecht appears to have been an im- 
portant market for the slates of Namur (!) and for 
wood from the Baltic area and from the Ardennes; 
Zutphen, for wood from the Rhineland. Merchants 
and boatmen from Kieldrecht, Antwerp, and 
Mechlin regularly delivered Brabant sandstone to 
Bruges, whereas Hainault, especially Tournai and 
Ecaussinnes, normally supplied lime and limestone. 
Saint-Omer, too, was famous for its lime. Prices of 
raw materials and wages rose sharply during the 
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fourteenth century, but leveled off in the fifteenth. 
The only exception were bricks, whose price kept 
rising. Let this anomaly stand without further com- 
ment. 

Employment in the building sector is hard to 
measure, but at least one-tenth of the active popu- 
lation was involved. The wood workers’ crafts were 
the most important ones; thatchers lost ground 
from the end of the fifteenth century onward. The 
corporate organization at Bruges, very much like 
that of other medieval cities, concentrated political 
power in the hands of a happy few and imposed 
great financial and other difficulties upon strangers 
to prevent them from becoming masters. All this is 
precisely argued and illustrated by a wealth of facts, 
assembled in a host of.tables and graphs. More re- 
vealing is the author’s demonstration of the way in 
which this political ascendency within the crafts 
was accompanied by and perhaps caused an eco- 
nomic ascendency as well. 

Corporate rules and craft organization never pre- 
vented the formation of small groups of capitalists, 
monopolizing, as they did, the entire sector of pub- 
lic works. Those masters, whose wages were nor- 
mally twice those of laborers, got great earnings out 
of their entrepreneurial and commercial activities. 
The author is probably right in taking a stand 
against too great an optimism about the situation of 
the wage-earners during the later Middle Ages. In 
my opinion, however, he overdoes it by calculating 
the bargaining power of the laborers in wheat in- 
stead of in the less expensive rye, the common food 
of the urban masses. The relative decline of real 
wages during the fifteenth century, after their rise 
during the fourteenth century, does not mean wage- 
earners were worse off in the fifteenth century. 
Graph nineteen shows that, despite a certain de- 
cline in most years of the fifteenth century, wages 
were still above the critical level and that during 
the fourteenth century, on the contrary, misery was 
practically permanent. 

Sosson has succeeded in writing a perfect schol- 
arly book on a limited subject. At the same time he 
has made an important contribution to the history 
of the building industry in the Netherlands as a 
whole and has revealed the social and economic 
meaning of the craft system, usually hidden behind 
its juridical screen. 

R. VAN UYTVEN 
University of Antwerp 


JEAN-CLAUDE SCHMITT. Mort d'une hérésie: L'Église et les 
clercs face aux béguines et aux béghards du Rhin supérieur 
du XIV au XV siècle. (Civilisations et Sociétés, num- 
ber 56.) Paris: Mouton and École des Hautes 
Études en Sciences Sociales. 1978. Pp. 264. 
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We need a solid treatment of the Beguines and Beg- 
hards on the Upper Rhine, but this is not it. Jean- 
Claude Schmitt never decided what kind of book 
to write. An criginal or synthetic work? Local or ty- 
pological? Religious or sociological history? The his- 
tory of ideas? Or of mentalités, idéologies, et valeurs? 
Within only cne hundred and seventy pages of text, 
Schmitt, an aspiring annaliste writing with the im- 
primatur of Jacques Le Goff, employs none of these 
approaches at all satisfactorily, much less those of 
more traditional institutional or narrative history. 
Thus, save for a few very informative pages (pp. 39- 
43), the book’s readers learn very little about the 
differences armong the Upper Rhenish beguinages, 
and they are forced to piece together snippets of in- 
formation about a crucial controversy that culmi- 
nated in the suppression of the beguinages in Basel 
between 1409 and 1411. Such irritating features 
abound. 

Like many historians these days, Schmitt has a 
passion for schemata. Thus, his central argument is 
that, whereas the Beguines and Beghards were at- 
tacked for heresy in the fourteenth century, they 
were condemned for idleness in the fifteenth. This 
shift, he maintains, reflects the declining moral po- 
sition of the Church, the consequent inability of the 
clergy to raise the cry of heresy, and the clergy’s act- 
ing instead as the mouthpiece of the newly devel- 
oping bourgesis work ethic on the eve of the mod- 
ern era. Neat and interesting, but true? Passing over 
in silence the question whether this antithesis em- 
braces all of the evidence, we may raise other 
queries. What of the Brethren of the Common Life, 
the triumph of whose very similar ideals at the 
Council of Constance reveals their growing accept- 
ance by the hierarchy? What of Hussitism, a deadly 
threat to the Church that rightly diverted the atten- 
tion of clerics and with which they did not fear to 
deal? Why, as Schmitt admits, were so few Beg- 
hards actually convicted of heresy, especially if he is 
right that it was impossible in theory for the clergy 
to distinguish between good and bad Beguines (pp. 
96-114)? And why were they accused of idleness 
when many of them earned at least part of their in- 
come? Schmitt does not answer these questions, al- 
though he inadvertently hints at one important clue 
in stressing the strong ties between the Beguines 
and the mendicants, especially the Franciscans, in 
whose bitter struggles with the secular clergy the 
Beguines easily became embroiled but from whom 
they also received protection. 

This last issue points both to another polarity 
running through the book, that of the clergy versus 
the laity, and to Schmitt’s implicit anticlericalism. 
He recognizes the frequently acrimonious disputes 
within the clergy in the late Middle Ages. He un- 
derscores correctly, but hardly for the first time, 
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how inconvenient churchmen found the Beguines 
for any traditional conception of ordo and how cleri- 
cal opposition to the Beguines waxed steadily in the 
fourteenth century. But the attitude, much less the 
conduct, of most churchmen was far more complex 
than Schmitt implies. So, too, were their motives. 
They were troubled not only by abstract ideas 
about order but also by practical problems of dis- 
cipline as well. If bishops faced enormous obstacles 
in supervising the clergy proper, how could they 
prevent those who lay in the penumbra of their ju- 
risdiction from going astray and giving scandal? 
The gravity of the problem intensifies considerably 
if Schmitt is correct in his apparent suggestion (as 
usual, insufficiently explored) that many Beguines 
and Beghards had taken up this state of life for less 
than pious reasons. Whether or not this was so, we 
must avoid a facile modern tendency to assume a 
clerical monopoly on depravity and a lay monopoly 
on true piety. When in 1425 Bishop Raban von 
Helmstadt of Speyer (a diocese which Schmitt curi- 
ously omits from his discussion, perhaps because its 
five Beguine houses do not conform to his concep- 
tions) proceeded against the house of Beguines in 
Weissenburg because of its putative corruption, he 
may just possibly have been telling the truth and 
acting sensibly, not simply because he was obsessed 
with order and could not possibly discriminate be- 
tween good and bad Beguines. 

Another facet of Schmitt’s anticlericalism is re- 
vealed in his subtitle and his choice of material for 
discussion, which could lead one to infer that the 
Beguines constituted a puzzle only for the clergy. 
This, too, was not the case. Elsewhere in north- 
western Europe the Beguines’ economic activity 
(not, be it noted, their idleness) aroused the stiff op- . 
position of burghers. Schmitt alludes to comparable 
difficulties on the Upper Rhine, but he does little 
more than that, presumably because these facts do 
not conform to his ordo. This kind of disturbing 
omission causes one to wonder not only about pos- 
sible lay pressure leading to the expulsion of the Be- 
guines from Basel but also about the overall fairness 
of Schmitt’s treatment. 

In sum—despite strengths, like a moderate 
amount of information, many sensible observations, 
and some stimulating speculations (for example, on 
the origins of the “work ethic” in the manpower 
shortage caused by the Black Death [pp. 191ff.])— 
this book is too long on language, theory, and mod- 
els—in short, on oversimplification—to serve the 
historian of the late Middle Ages very well. 

LAWRENCE G. DUGGAN 
University of Delaware 


JOHN MARTIN KLASSEN. The Nobility and the Making of the 
Hussite Revolution. (East European Monographs, 
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number 47.) Boulder, Colo.: East European Quar- 
terly; distributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York: 1978. Pp. 186. $12.00. 


John Martin Kiassen correctly states in his in- 
troduction that until now there has been no study 
of the role of the nobility in the Hussite revolution. 
Although his book has significant deficiencies, it 
should, nevertheless, be valuable to scholars of the 
later Middle Ages because it is a pioneering work in 
‘a difficult field of research. Klassen’s main thesis is 
that during the Hussite revolution the nobles had 
“no unified approach to the issues of church re- 
form” and that “the political achievements of the 
revolution fell to them by default” (p. 1). At the 
same time, however, he believes that the nobility 
had some sense of identity and a generally unified 
set of political goals. The major part of his own re- 
search has involved noble church patronage in Bo- 
‘-hemia and how it was used by the nobles of the var- 
ious parties during the Hussite revolution. 

The book is quite uneven in its quality. Follow- 
ing an interesting and valuable sketch of Bohemia’s 
economy and society on the eve of the Hussite 
movement are several chapters on patronage and 
the political machinations of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In these Klassen tends to draw excessive or, at 
best, highly conjectural conclusions from the data. 
For example, can it be assumed that unexplained 
resignations from benefices were exacted by the pa- 
trons (p. 32) or that 10 percent less noble patronage 
in the territories of Hussite nobles suggests a major 
reason for these nobles’ choice of the Hussite side (p. 
43)? 

When Klassen tries to explain theological and 

_ philosophical issues, he gets bogged down by attri- 
buting too much importance to the political theories 
of John Wyclif and even has the annoying habits of 
referring to “the Wyclifite program to reform the 
church of the Bohemian realm” (p. 81) and of call- 
ing the entire Hussite movement in 1428 “Wycl- 
ifite” (p. 85). Klassen’s failure to understand the re- 
ligious elements of the Hussite movement casts 
doubt on his later suggestions about the relation- 
ship between belief and political and economic self- 
interest. 

Klassen is at his best in chapters eight and nine, 
devoted to Hussite and Catholic politics and pa- 
tronage in the crucial years 1415 to 1419. Here he 
draws some significant conclusions: (1) that Hussite 
nobles only began to turn out Catholic clergy in 
1417 as a reaction to pro-Catholic actions by the 
king and the archbishop of Prague; and (2) that the 
Catholic nobles, while supporting the Catholic 
Church, often took over property rights from the 
clergy. 

Generally speaking, Klassen’s book is a useful 
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one, especially since it is the only one on the subject. 
Klassen sometimes draws conclusions in excess of 
his data, lacks tight organizational skills, and has a 
simplistic understanding of the religious issues. His 
account also could have sometimes benefited from 
the use of parallel studies from other parts of Eu- 
rope to try to fill some gaps. On the other hand, he 
has carefully studied patronage (providing useful 
graphs and charts) and has given us some new and 
valuable insights into the critical years 1415-19. 

WILLIAM R. COOK 

State University of New Yerk, 

Geneseo 


EANNA ZAREMSKA. Bractwa w średniowiecznym Krakowie: 
Studium form spolecznych życia religijnego [Confra- 
ternities in Medieval Cracow: A Study of the So- 
cial Forms of Religious Life]. Summary in French. 
Wrocław: Ossolineum. 1977. Pp. 190. 45 Zi. 


The sociology of religion is a field now three-quar- 
ters of a century old. In treating the period of the 
Middle Ages, Gabriel Le Bras made many funda- 
mental contributions that have been widely in- 
fluential. His work has found a particularly favor- 
able response in Poland, where a productive circle 
of scholars, many working in conjunction with the 
medieval culture study group of the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ Institute of History, has pursued 
this field with considerable success. Hanna Zarem- 
ska’s book, originally written as a doctoral dis- 
sertation within this institute, makes a useful contri- 
bution to the study of religious confraternities in the 
late Middle Ages by focusing upon these groups 
and the religious role of the laity in fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century Cracow. She has successfully ex- 
ploited the extensive archival materials on this sub- 
ject that are contained in the state, academic, and 
ecclesiastical repositories there. In addition, she has 
used a wide selection of printed sources. 

Her study is, in effect, divided into two sections. 
In the first, which focuses upon the external aspects 
of the groups under discussion, she begins with a 
general sketch of the ecclesiastical and social struc- 
ture of Cracow in the late Middle Ages. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter that describes the institutional 
and organizational form of the fourteen con- 
fraternities associated in this period with churches 
in Cracow and its two suburbs of Kazimierz and 
Kleparz. The next chapter analyzes the process by 
which the membership of these groups was re- 
cruited. This part of the book concludes with a 
chapter that provides a social profile of these mem- 
bers. Throughout these chapters, Zaremska’s schol- 
arly touch is sure. 

The last section of the book, consisting of three 
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chapters, deals with the internal life of the con- 
fraternities. The author discusses the character of 
their religiosity and the practice of piety that they 
furthered. She analyzes participation in church fes- 
tivals, in burials, and in processions such as those as- 
sociated with Corpus Christi day. A final chapter is 
devoted to an evaluation of the role of women and 
family groups within the confraternities and stresses 
the occupational, residential, and even ethnic ties 
that bound individuals together. A short conclusion 
‘ends the book. This second part of the study pro- 
vides- some excellent insights. For example, the 
prominent role played by women, particularly in 
positions of leadership, suggests an aspect of their 
independence that is not traditionally seen in 
medieval society. Also, the growing variety of pro- 
cessions and other public religious expressions that 
involved the confraternities reinforces the emerging 
scholarly picture of dynamic popular piety in this 
period. In this section, however, the data used by 
the author are by their nature more impressionistic 
than those of the first section and less capable of 
providing the basis for rigorous and precise inter- 
pretations. Consequently, the author’s points are 
less surely made. Despite this shortcoming, this 
study of a particular kind of popular piety in the 
late Middle Ages is a welcome contribution to the 
literature on <he sociological aspects of this subject: 

PAUL W. KNOLL 

University of Southern California 
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PETER BURKE. Popular Culture in Early Modem Europe. 
New York: New York University Press. 1978. Pp. 
365. $20.00. 


In these nine self-standing but related essays, Peter 
Burke explores the content, significance, and devel- 
opment of pepular culture in Europe during the pe- 
riod 1500-1800. In addition to being broadly based 
(examples are cited from Dalmatia to Scotland, 
Portugal to the Ukraine) and synthetic (anthropolo- 
gists, ethnologists, and art historians all have their 
say), this study is also a joy to read. . 

Beginning with an excellent chapter on eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century “Discoverers of the 
People” (Jacob Grimm, J. G. Herder, and others), 
Burke then scrutinizes the major distinctions within 
popular culture: rural-urban, male-female, regional, 
linguistic. He differentiates between the roles 
played by wanderers (soldiers, sailors, beggars, 
thieves) and professional “performers” (charlatans, 
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` mountebanks, puppeteers) in the diffusion of popu- 


lar culture from that played by “amateurs” (colpor- 
teurs, cunningmen, itinerant tailor-singers, Cala- 
brian funeral “howlers,” and so on). He examines 
formulae commonly appearing in songs, dances, 
and paintings throughout Europe. Through ex- 
ample and analyses of the relevant ideas of Red- 
field, Propp, Lévi-Strauss, and others, Burke shows 
that cultural motifs are modified by living, breath- 
ing women and men, rather than existing in some 
sort of theoretical never-never land. 

In “The World of Carnival” and “The Triumph 
of Lent” (chaps. 7 and 8), Burke shows how laity- 
led reforms of the period 1650-1800 (“a reformation 
within the reformation, [both Catholic and Protes- 
tant]”) differed from the preceding century and a 
halfs clergy-led reforms (p. 239). To this point, 
Burke has described and analyzed popular culture 
on its own terms; his final chapter attempts to de- 
scribe and analyze the impact of three centuries of 
economic, political, and social change on popular 
culture. He concludes that “the commercial revolu- 
tion led to a golden age of traditional culture (mate- 
rial culture at least) before the combined com- 
mercial and industrial revolutions destroyed it” (p. 
246). By the nineteenth century, the literate, pow- 
erful, and comfortable had withdrawn from popu- 
lar culture and “abandoned it to the lower classes” 
with whom, three centuries before, they had been 
happy to share it. Only at the time of that with- 
drawal, paradoxically, did popular culture become 
“discovered” by scholars and collectors (Burke ends 
his story with the same Grimms and Herders with 
which his book begins). 

The book includes excellent notes, a twenty-one 
page bibliography, and sixteen pages of illustra- 
tions. Specialists and nonspecialists, teachers and 
students should welcome Burke’s book. It deserves 
the widest audience. 

i HOWARD M. SOLOMON 
Tufts University 


ANDRE CORVISIER. Arts et sociétés dans Europe du XVIII" 
siècle. (L’historien, number 34.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1978. Pp. 244. 


André Corvisier is Professor of Modern History at 
the Sorbonne. Although his previous work has been 
mainly on the relationship between war and society, 
he appears to have had a long-standing interest in 
eighteenth-century art, thanks to the influence of 
Louis Réau and Victor-L. Tapié. He is not the first 
historian of the Annales school to write on art— 
Georges Duby has also done so. As fine as Duby’s 
books are, they are part of a series whose focus is on 
art, ideas, and history and do not represent a full- 
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scale application of the Annales approach. The book 
under review here does constitute such an effort. 

It is divided into five parts and includes a total of 
sixteen chapters, all of which are subdivided into 
smaller units. That a book of 230 pages should have 
sO many components is consistent with the author’s 
attempt to survey systematically the relationship 
between eighteenth-century art and society. The 
book examines subjects such as patronage, the so- 
cial background of artists, the role of guilds and 
academies of art, the connection between taste and 
social groups, and how art reflects various cadres— 
religious, monarchical, princely, noble, bourgeois, 
administrative, and popular. Corvisier does not 
limit himself to the fine arts but also discusses the 
“artisan arts,” as practiced by cabinetmakers, ce- 
ramists, engravers, and the like. He also includes 
music, but not literature; the emphasis is on France, 
but the book does survey all of Europe. 

The book’s scope is obviously vast, and given its 
modest size it is necessarily schematic and one di- 
mensional, as if it were a blueprint rather than a 
fully realized structure. Its value lies in a solid un- 
derstanding of eighteenth-century society and its in- 
stitutions and a skillful examination of both 
through art. As a historian Corvisier uses art to shed 
light on eighteenth-century life, showing that the 
artist’s perception conveys something of the style, 
quality, and dynamics of society, within the frame- 
work of a stratified, hierarchical order. In the capac- 
ity of art historian he shows how the artist’s train- 
ing, conditions of employment, subjects, social 
acceptance, and mentality reflect the conventions, 
traditions, and class realities of eighteenth-century 
life. While the approach is entirely consistent with 
that of the Annales school, the book does not have 
the rigor that one associates with it. He has done no 
quantifying himself, which is clearly necessary if 
many of the questions that he asks are to be an- 
swered. When, as in a few cases, he is able to draw 
on the work of others, the results are certainly valu- 
able. Perhaps the book’s greatest value lies in its in- 
dicating the many areas of research that need to be 
done and that could be undertaken either by histo- 
rians or art historians or, even better, by teams of 
both. 

One of Corvisier’s underlying assumptions may 
be questioned: that there was an embourgeoisement of 
aristocratic and even monarchical art during the 
eighteenth century. He himself offers ample evi- 
dence that the establishment had an immense ca- 
pacity to assimilate artists up to the very end of the 
ancien régime and indeed that art, if anything, be- 
came more exclusive. 

WARREN ROBERTS 
State University of New York, 
Albany 
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GEDALIA YOGEV. Diamonds and Coral: Anglo-Dutch Jaws 
and Exghteenth-Century Trade. New York: Holmes and 
Meier. 1978. Pp. 360. $21.75. 


Gedalia Yogev’s book overcomes the difficulties in- 
herent in writing about eighteenth-century Jewish 
economic history. Such a specialized subject might 
more easily have been studied by adopting a nar- 
row focus, but Yogev has chosen to make this ac- 
count of the activities of Jewish merchants useful to 
a larger audience of historians by placing it in the 
context of eighteenth-century business history. The 
first of the three sections of the book provides a use- 
ful general survey of the activities of Jews in the 
trade with India, the West Indies, and America and 
with the Spanish and Portuguese empires. The de- 
scription of the not inconsiderable role of Jews in 
these areas of trade not only provides a reliable ac- 
count of the business of Jewish merchants, but it 
also contributes useful information about the opera- 
tion of these important areas of business activity. 

The second section of Diamonds and Coral focuses 
on Jewish activity in a single trade, diamonds. It is 
impossible to establish precisely the relative impor- 
tance of the various causes of the increase in the de- 
mand for diamonds that appears to have begun in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. An in- 
crease in the supply of diamonds in Europe caused 
a decrease in prices, which made diamonds more 
readily affordable by Europeans who were increas- 
ingly prosperous, and who, especially among the 
emerging middle class, sought to purchase luxury 
goods that also might be considered a good invest- 
ment. England’s near monopoly in Indian dia- 
monds made London a major supplier of diamonds 
for Germany, France, and Holland. 

Jewish merchants were especially well placed to 
engage in the diamond trade. Because Indians val- 
ued coral highly, it was possible for merchants in 
the diamond trade to comply with English restric- 
tions on the exportation of precious metals by pur- 
chasing coral in Leghorn for sale in India. The per- 
sonal and family connections of Jews recently 
settled in England with Jews trading in Leghcrn 
gave English Jews an advantage that, after the first 
Jewish agent arrived in Madras in 1686, allowed 
them to participate at every stage of the diamond 
business, from the time coral was purchased in Leg- 
horn for shipment to India until the diamonds were 
cut, polished, and retailed. 

The Anglo-Indian diamond trade began a 
twenty-five year period of decline during the 1769s. 
When the East India Company restricted the 
amount of money that could be sent to England by 
drawing bills on the company that were payable in 
London, coral! sellers were forced to purchase dia- 
monds to transfer money home. This restriction 
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created a seller’s market for diamonds in India. The 
problem was exacerbated by the increase in the 
number of Englishmen who attempted to transfer 
their fortunes from India to England by purchasing 
diamonds for resale in England, thus flooding the 
European diamond market. 

The third section of Diamonds and Coral is an ac- 
count of a single Jewish firm, Prager Brothers, from 
1760 until the collapse of the London branch of the 
business in 1796. Based on the extensive correspon- 
dence among the London, Amsterdam, Ostend, 
and Philadelphia branches of the business, the let- 
ters not only provide an excellent account of Anglo- 
Dutch trade in diamonds, tobacco, and exchange 
transactions, but they also reveal much about the 
personal and family life of a prosperous Jewish fam- 
ily. 

Diamonds and Coral is solidly based on extensive ar- 
chival research. Yogev judiciously evaluates the his- 
torical importance of the source material and resists 
drawing conclusions that go beyond the extent of 
the evidence. Diamonds and Coral is an important 
book for historians of eighteenth-century Jewish ec- 
onomic history; the breadth of Yogev’s research 
makes this study generally useful to scholars study- 
ing other aspects of eighteenth-century economic 
and social history as well. f 

GLENN O. NICHOLS 
Anderson College 


ALBRECHT HIRSCHMULLER. Physiologie und Psychoanalyse 
in Leben und Werk Josef Breuers. (Jahrbuch der Psy- 
choanalyse. Beiheft, number 4.) Bern: Verlag Hans 
Huber. 1978. Pp. 461, 18 plates. 56 Fr. 


Increasingly, we are learning of the variety and 
complexity that characterized late nineteenth-cen- 
tury science. It is no longer. accurate to depict it 
as a mechanistic-materialistic monolith. Albrecht 
Hirschmiiller’s biography of Josef Breuer, the physi- 
ologist and internist who was Freud’s early collabo- 
rator, provides further evidence that science and sci- 
entists cannot be conveniently cached under tidy 
labels. 

In a convincing fashion, Hirschmiiller shows us a 
Breuer whose fundamental outlook was not that of 
mechanistic, Dositivistic science, although he was 
trained in this tradition. Breuer expressed himself in 
the language of this science and skillfully used its 
methods, but he was at heart a vitalist and tele- 
ologist, influenced more by Hering’s nativism than 
by Helmholtz’s empiricism. 

Viewing Breuer in this way enables Hirschmiiller 
to modify some—though definitely not all—tradi- 
tional psychoanalytic assessments of Breuer’s contri- 
butions to the origins of psychoanalysis. Hirsch- 
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miiller does not have the evidence he thinks he does 
for a thorough revisionist account. What Hirsch- 
miiller can effectively do is show that Breuer’s work 
as a psychopathologist is not a puzzling anomaly in 
an otherwise understandable scientific career. 
Rather, we see how Breuer’s patience, experience as 
a practicing physician, and expertise in observation 
led to his long and intensive treatment of Anna O. 
We discover how his interest in physiological regu- 
latory mechanisms, his conviction of the determin- 
ism of psychic events, ‘and his belief in the biological 
meaning and goals of the body’s mechanisms were 
in accord with his theoretical conclusions about 
hysteria. Hirschmiiller has grouped Breuer’s work 
in psychopathology into three time periods, thus 
providing an exceptionally clear elucidation of 
Breuer’s contributions as well as a broad under- 
standing of the theoretical grounds over which 
Breuer and Freud broke. Hirschmiiller contends 
that, more than anything, Breuer objected to 
Freud’s energic model of how the mind worked, an 
explanatory schema in the tradition of nineteenth- 
century mechanistic (and speculative) brain my- 
thology. 

With the aid of new sources, Hirschmiiller has 
shown that Anna O. was not the first or only psy- 
chiatric patient Breuer ever treated and that Breuer 
continued to treat emotionally disturbed patients 
after Anna O. But, try as he may, Hirschmiiller 
cannot evade the significance of the fact that, after 
Anna O., Breuer never again used the cathartic 
method. And, although Hirschmiiller successfully 
follows in the footsteps of Henri Ellenberger, de- 
stroying some of the myths regarding the Breuer- 
Anna O. relationship, he fails in his attempt to 
bring down the traditional view that Anna O.’s 
transference and Breuer’s countertransference fig- 
ured heavily. Moreover, Hirschmiiller deals poorly 
with an important question he himself raises. 
Hirschmiiller establishes beyond a doubt that 
Breuer knew that Anna O. remained ill for many 
years after his treatment of her. But why, then, in 
Studies on Hysteria did Breuer give the impression he 
had cured her? Hirschmitiller’s speculations are curi- 
ously weak. Nevertheless, on the questions of why 
Breuer and Freud wrote the “Preliminary Commu- 
nication” (“On the Psychical Mechanism of Hys- 
terical Phenomena”) and why Freud wrote the 
Project for a Scientific Psychology, Hirschmiiller’s 
speculations are quite provocative. 

Although much of the material in this book that 
pertains to the pre- and early history of psychoanal- 
ysis can be found elsewhere, it is helpful to have it 
all brought together. And there is some new infor- 
mation dealing with Anna O.’s long illness and 
eventual recovery. Hirschmiiller’s major contribu- 
tion is the new perspective he offers on Breuer’s own 
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life and preoccupations, buttressed by a lengthy ap- 
pendix containing previously unpublished corre- 
spondence. His interpretation of Breuer’s career 
prompts me to propose that Breuer and Freud were 
drawn together not merely by Freud’s monetary 
and emotional needs and Breuer’s kindly attempts 
to help a promising younger colleague but their 
shared belief that a human being cannot be re- 
duced to mechanistic categories. 

HANNAH S, DECKER 

University of Houston 


VASA CUBRILOVIC, editor. Veltke sile i Srbija pred Pra 
svetski rat: Zbornik radova prikazanih na medjunarodnom 
naučnom skupu Srpske akademije nauka i umetnosti, odr- 
Zanom od 13-15. septembra 1974. godine u Beogradu [The 
Great Powers and Serbia before the First World 
War: A Collection of Works Presented at the Inter- 
national Symposium of the Serbian Academy of 
Sciences and Arts, held from 13 to 15 September, 
1974 in Belgrade]. (Naučni skupovi, number 4; 
Odeljenje istorijskih nauka, number 1.) Belgrade: 
Srpska Akademija Nauka i Umetnosti. 1976. Pp. 
xxiv, 843. 


Jn 1964 four of Yugoslavia’s scientific academies de- 
cided to commemorate the beginning of the Great 
War with an anthology of topical articles. When one 
compares the papers of that earlier effort (published 
by the Serbian Academy of Sciences in 1967 under 
the title Jugoslovenski narodi pred Prot svetski rat [The 
Yugoslav Peoples Before World War IJ) with the 
thematic collection at hand, it is plain that the pres- 
ent volume is not as successful. 

Unlike the 1967 symposium, which was also ed- 
ited by Vasa Čubrilović, the papers of the confer- 
ence on “The Great Powers and Serbia before the 
First World War” represent an international effort. 


In addition to twenty-two scholars from Yugoslavia ~ 


(thirteen of them from Belgrade), twenty-eight for- 
eign specialists (from Bulgaria [six], Austria [five], 
USS. [four], Poland [three], Rumania [three], USSR 
[three], DDR [two], BRD [one], and Czech- 
oslovakia [one]) also participated in the Belgrade 
meeting, and their papers are reproduced in this 
collection. Nevertheless, it would not be correct to 
assume that this multilateral effort reflects the state 
of international studies on Serbia’s antebellum rela- 
tions with the Great Powers. The choice of topics 
for many of these articles is quite capricious, and 
some of the papers by historians who ordinarily do 
not work on the 1878-1914 period evidently were 
concocted to suit the overall theme and meet the 
deadline. Moreover, a few articles are simply boring 
exercises, utterly arid and lacking in interest. 

The section devoted to “The International Work- 
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ers’ Movement on the Causes and the Beginning of 
World War P” is a good example of the organizers’ 
indulgence. With a few exceptions, the authors of 
the fourteen reverent articles in this subdivision 
hold forth at length on matters that are already well 
known (the views of Dimitrije Tucovié and Lenin) 
or that should have been left in obscurity (the Inter- 
national’s antiwar demonstrations in November 
1912). But even the excessive solicitude for idea- 
tional predecessors could not be faulted, had the ed- 
itors encouraged analysis of competing, or simply 
different, political movements and groups. As it 
stands, only Liubomir Ognianov, in an article on 
the Bulgarian Zemedelski sitiuz, recognizes the exis- 
tence of various nonsocialist parties, the decided po- 
litical majority in Serbia and throughout the Bal- 


Although quite unbalanced, the collection in- 
cludes some useful contributions. In his in- 
troductory article, Cubrilovié provides a fine sum- 
mary of the mutable relations between renascent 
Serbia and the Habsburg Monarchy from 1804 to 
1914. The personae of a historian and a participant 
in the Young Bosnia movement have converged in 
this effort, permitting Cubrilovié’s adroit display of 
orthodox Belgrade views on matters Austrian. 
Equally useful are the contributions of some other 
participants, notably Imanuel Geiss, Richard Georg 
Plaschka, and Dimitrije Djordjević, who on the 
whole restate their influential earlier findings. One 
must also single out Traian Stoianovich’s original 
interpretation of Serbia’s growing spatial-economic 
independencé as a source of conflict with Vienna. 
Two other articles, by Willibald Gutsche and Tsve- 
tana Todorova, on the economic aspects of the pre- 
1914 Balkan crises are also quite illuminating. Peter 
Sugar’s review of American newspaper reaction to 
the 1914 assassination crisis stands out among sev- 
eral articles on international public opinion. 

One useful avenue that the conference should 
have investigated concerns Serbia’s activist, indeed 
irredentist, policies in the Dual Monarchy. Several 
authors play ducks and drakes with this issue, but 
only Milorad Ekmečić and Arnold Suppan seize 
upon it, although not without revealing their re- 
spective ideological sleights. Much work remains to 
be done on the antebellum South Slavic politics be- 
fore we rid ourselves of conspiratorial bugbears. 
Historiographic sanction notwithstanding, most 
plots have loose ends. 

IVO BANAC 
Yale University 


V. K. VOLKOV et al. “Drang nakh Osten” i narody Tsen- 
tral’not, Vostochnoi i lugo-Vostochnoi Evropy, 1871-1918 
gg. [The “Drang nach Osten” and the Peoples of 
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Central, Eastern, and Southeastern Europe, 1871- 
1918.]. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1977. Pp. 
316. 1 r. 60k. 


Drang nakh Osten is a volume designed to restate 
standard Soviet interpretations of the history of 
German imperialism and of World War I, albeit 
through extensive use of recent Western sources. 

The critique of German imperialism uses many 
of the arguments advanced by Fritz Fischer in his 
works on the subject, arguments reinforced by re- 
peated quotations from less objective students of 
imperialism including Marx, Engels, and Lenin. A 
few variations on the anti-German theme, unique 
to the authors of the present study, are worthy of 
further comment. One is the stress on the intimate 
relationship between German and Austro-Hunga- 
rian imperialistic interests in Eastern Europe and 
the other is assigning to the Balkans the role of the 
epicenter of German imperialism. Although these 
interpretations are not altogether novel, they are 
significant in that they stress the continuing impor- 
tance attached to East Central Europe as an area of 
vital concern to Russia in its historic struggle 
against German revanchism and Western imperial- 
ism. The customary indictment of German milita- 
rism during World War I is devoid of originality 
and denies, once more, the existence of any organic 
relationship between Germany’s promotion of Le- 
nin’s return to Russia and the outcome of the war 
and the course of the revolutionary movement in 
Russia. In fact, the inevitability of the victory of the 
Bolsheviks and the corollary liberation of all peoples 
of East Central Europe from the permanent threat 
of German imperialism are themes stridently reite- 
rated throughout the book. 

The bibliography is unimpressive and the use of 
primary sources is minimal. Its political message 
and implications aside, the present volume has the 
merit of being one of the pioneer studies of the 
Drang nach Osten. An objective and properly docu- 
mented volume on that subject, however, remains 
to be written. 

STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


WERNER ZURRER. Kaukasien, 1918-1921: Der Kampf der 
Grossmiichte ur: die Landbniicke zwischen Schwarzem und 
Kaspischem Meer. Diisseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1978. 
Pp. 733. DM 78. 


Focusing on Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaidzhan 
during their brief separation from Russia during 
and after World War I, Werner Ziirrer examines 
the Kaukasuspolitik of Germany, the Ottoman Em- 
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pire, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia (occasionally 
mentioning the U.S., France, and Italy) in the con- 
text of the Russian “question.” Using new German 
and British Foreign Office materials and available 
Soviet sources, Ziirrer, who has published on re- 
lated topics, presents an informative, judicious, and 
generally persuasive assessment of the powers’ at- 
tempts to shape the future of strategically impor- 
tant Transcaucasia. In so doing, he explains why 
they failed and why Soviet Russia succeeded. 

Excepting Great Britain’s Baku venture, the first 
chapters detail Turkish expansionism and growing 
German interests (primarily economic and strategic, 
not imperialistic, says Zürrer), particularly in Geor- 
gia, which clashed with Turkey’s aims. German au- 
thorities, however, failed to agree on a course of ac- 
tion. This disunity, concern about relations with 
Soviet Russia, Turkey’s presence in the area, and 
preoccupation with European developments pre- 
vented Germany from playing a more effective role. 

The Central Powers’ collapse opened the door to 
Great Britain. Attempts to facilitate a settlement 
were complicated by basic disagreements among 
authorities, torn between supporting either the cen- 
tralist or the centrifugal forces in Russia and ex- 
acerbated by the sharpening of local conflicts, Gen- 
eral Denikin’s threatening moves, the presence of 
Turkish forces, and a weakening of “imperial” com- 
mitment. Great Britain’s decision to withdraw from 
Russia applied to the Caucasus as well. Ziirrer’s 
analysis of Great Britain’s decision-making process 
during its last phase of imperialism is disappointing. 
For example, he fails to examine fully Lloyd 
George’s role. 

Halfhearted efforts to deal with Transcaucasia at 
Paris, or involving other powers, failed. Foreign po- 
litical and material aid was indispensable for Trans- 
caucasia, wedged between resurgent Soviet Russian 
and Turkish expansionism. Sufficient help did not 
come and the always precarious prospects for inde- 
pendence waned quickly. Soviet Russia met no seri- 
ous obstacle. Whether or not Ziirrer’s criticism of 
Soviet imperialism will elicit responses from Soviet 
scholars, whom he would like to shed light on still 
obscure details, remains to be seen. 

Reading this book is difficult: one-third consists 
of frequently long notes in the back. There are too 
many exclamation points and quotations. Too 
many characters, identified as diplomats or officers, 
are introduced only in the footnotes: a good subject 
index and a complete index of persons would have 
been valuable. The single map is inadequate; sev- 
eral maps depicting shifting frontiers and economic 
and demographic details would have been useful. 

The documentation has significant gaps: in dis- 
cussing Turkey’s role, Ziirrer relies almost exclu- 
sively on non-Turkish sources; the Lloyd George pa- 
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pers were not used; only published U.S. sources are 
mentioned; and periodical literature is neglected. 

The author laments the loss of independence of 
Georgia and Armenia in particular. He scores Tur- 
key’s chimerical panturanianism and Soviet expan- 
sionism, criticizes Great Britain’s lack of foresight 
and resolve on behalf of the republics, and generally 
deplores the West’s vacillation and indifference to 
Transcaucasian desires. He does not absolve the re- 
publics from blame, noting their inability to coop- 
erate against Turkey and Soviet Russia, their quar- 
rels with Denikin, their conflicts over territories, 
their traditional animosities toward one another, 
their ineffectiveness in presenting their case to the 
world, their internal weaknesses, and their lack of 
determination in remaining independent. 

The book supersedes Firuz Kazemzadeh’s work 
on the struggle for Transcaucasia, while adding im- 
portant amplifying and clarifying information to 
the discussion of German and British policy by Fritz 
Fischer (with whom the author disagrees occasion- 
ally), Winfried Baumgart, Oleh Fedyshyn, and 
Richard Ullman. Ziirrer’s monograph is now the 
best available account and is a solid addition to the 
growing literature on intervention in Russia. 

N. H. GAWOREK 
University of Wisconsin, 
Green Bay 


YEHUDA BAUER. The Holocaust in Historical Perspective. 
(The Samuel and Althea Stroum Lectures in Jewish 
Studies.) Seattle: University of Washington Press. 
1978. Pp. ix, 181. $8.95. 


FALK PINGEL. Häftlinge unter SS-Herrschaft: Widerstand, 
Selbstbehauptung und Vemichtung im Konzentrationslager. 
(Historische Perspektiven, number 12.) Hamburg: 
Hoffmann and Campe. 1978. Pp. 337. 


Here are two contributions of a very different sort 
to the literature of the Holocaust: one a collection of 
essays that reflects on the meaning of the Holocaust; 
the other a specialized study of concentration camp 
behavior. Yehuda Bauer’s essays, presented initially 
as lectures at the University of Washington, seek to 
clarify a perspective from which to evaluate the vast 
Holocaust literature and to point to work that still 
needs to be done. Falk Pingel’s monograph, origi- 
nally a dissertation at Bielefeld University, attempts 
to sort out the concentration camp conditions that 
enabled certain groups of prisoners to circumvent 
psychological demoralization and mount, in some 
instances, resistance and even rebellion. 

Of the two, Bauer’s work is the more useful. As 
the author of numerous works on Jews and the Ho- 
locaust and head of the Institute for Contemporary 
Jewry at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, his 
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reflections are as important for the expert as for the 
novice. His essay “Against Mystification” should be 
read as a point of departure by anyone trying to 
come to grips with the Holocaust. Its reality, Bauer 
argues, has been obscured not only by those who 
deny it ever happened and by revisionists like Da- 
vid Irving, who Bauer fears are creating the condi- 
tions for rehabilitating Nazism, but also by those 
who abstract the Holocaust and envelop it in a 
“nebulous general humanism, where all per- 
secutions become holocausts...” (p. 3). Even to a 
century that must catalog among its horrors massa- 
cres of Armenians, Kurds, and Sudanese blacks, 
Bauer rightly finds Nazi efforts to exterminate an 
entire people unique. The uniqueness he locates in 
an analytical distinction between genocide and Ho- 
locaust. Genocide was a term invented in 1943 to 
describe Nazi policy in Eastern Europe before knowl- 
edge of the Final Solution was widespread. It could, 
and did, include murder of elites who might pro- 
vide cultural leadership for a people; it certainly in- 
cluded robbing them of their moral identity and led 
to their enslavement. But genocide did not mean, as 
Holocaust did, “wholesale, total murder of every 
one of the members of a community” (p. 35). There 
have been numerous genocides, but only one Helo- 
caust. 

In an equally important essay on “Jew and Gen- 
tile,” Bauer takes a tour d’horizon of the Gentile world 
during the Holocaust to assess that world’s response, 
concluding that most generalizations remain unsup- 
ported by adequate evidence. Even in Eastern Eu- 
rope, where the response of Gentiles ranged mostly 
from indifference to active participation, there is the 
exception of Bulgaria where, despite strong anti- 
Semitic traditions, most Jews were saved. For the 
churches generally there is both moral failure and 
heroism, although minority churches seem to have 
displayed more backbone than established ones. 
Bauer’s tour includes Great Britain, the United 
States, and the neutrals and demonstrates in each 
instance that there is much still to be learned. 

A final essay on the 1944 offer of the SS to trade 
Hungarian Jews for trucks concludes that Joel” 
Brand, who carried the offer to Istanbul, was unwit- 
tingly the front behind which Himmler was trying 
to make contact with the West in hopes of securing 
a separate peace for the crumbling Reich. Although 
he is unable to trace the connection all the way to 
Himmler’s desk, Bauer’s case is a persuasive one, 
and his essay brings to our attention a great deal of 
work that has appeared in Hebrew. The true failure 
in this affair, Bauer contends, was the West’s refusal 
to negotiate when negotiations, by delaying the 
transports to extermination camps, might have 
saved lives. 

Falk Pingel, intending to go beyond the insights 
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of the likes of Bettelheim and Frankl into the be- 
havior of individual concentration camp prisoners, 
constructs a model he hopes will shed light on the 
behavior of groups of prisoners. His model attempts 
to relate group behavior to changes in the political 
and economic circumstances of the Reich that were 
ultimately reflected in changing concentration 
camp functions. These he sees as providing the 
Reich from. 1933-36 with political security, from 
1937-41 with cheap labor, and from then on, also, 
with stations for implementing the Final Solution. 
Changing functions resulted in changing camp con- 
ditions and therefore, Pingel argues, supported 
changing modes of survival and resistance to the 
relative advantage, in turn, of different prisoner 
groups. Much that is valuable in this study is ob- 
scured rather than illuminated by the complicated 
theoretical structure. 

KARL A, SCHLEUNES 

University of North Carolina, 

Greensboro 


YISRAEL GUTMAN and EFRAIM zuROFF, editors. Rescue 
Attempts during the Holocaust: Proceedings of the Second 
Yad Vashem International Historical Conference, Jerusa- 
lem, April 8-11, 1974. New York: Ktav. [1978]. Pp. 
679. $17.50. 


The present volume contains the lectures and de- 
bates of a conference held in Jerusalem in 1974 at 
Yad Vashem, the central repository for Holocaust 
documents. The participants, Israeli scholars for the 
most part, generally reflect the institution’s com- 
mitment to meticulous historical research and its 
avoidance of glib generalization and moralistic 
musing. The central question raised in the twenty- 
one essays and in the debates—why so few govern- 
ments and individuals aided European Jewry dur- 
ing the Holocaust—has long troubled historians of 
the Final Solution. The fact that the conference was 
held only six months after the Yom Kippur War 
lent an added urgency and intensity to the dis- 
cussion. 

The conclusions to be drawn from a careful read- 
ing of the essays are grim and troubling. Most gov- 
ernments were informed of the dimensions of the 
Final Solution as early as mid-1942, yet few took 
any concerted action to rescue Jews. The reasons 
were many and complex: duplicity on the part of 

_ anti-Semitic officials, confusion over what was be- 
lieved to be conflicting and inadequate informa- 
tion, disbelief in the face of the enormity of the 
crimes, domestic political infighting and interstate 
rivalries, the weighing of priorities that placed nar- 
row self-interest above the rescue of stateless civil- 
ians, and so on. For those who still cling to a belief 
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in the willingness of Western democracies to aid ref- 
ugees, the essays reveal that there was little sub- 
stantial difference between the relief efforts of the 
Allies and those of the occupied countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

The proceedings also shed light on the in- 
adequacy and infrequency of individual acts of res- 
cue. Many apologists in Poland and Germany ar- 
gued after the war that rescuing Jews would have 
endangered their lives, yet a number of the essays 
show that humanitarian acts were not always pun- 
ished by Nazi occupiers. More importantly, the fail- 
ure of European civilians to engage in rescue opera- 
tions during the Holocaust was only one element in 
the tragic continuum of apathy toward the Jewish 
plight that extended from the lukewarm reception 
of German refugees in the West after 1933 to the in- 
difference toward stateless displaced’ persons after 
World War II. 

Rescue, therefore, was generally a question of 
scattered individual effort, either by enterprising 
Jews who saved themselves or attempted to save 
others or by “Righteous Gentiles,” valiant non-Jews 
who hid Jews or helped them to flee Nazi-occupied 
areas. As Yisrael Gutman points out in his essay on 
Polish attitudes toward the mass deportations of 
Jews, however, escape to areas under the control of 
anti-Nazi forces did not always ensure safety. Many 
Jews who fled to the countryside to join Polish part- 
isans, for example, were either shot or turned over 
to Nazi officials. 

Though the general quality of the presentations 
is high, the volume reflects a number of problems 
that are all too common in Holocaust historio- 
graphy. In their attempts to avoid the antihistorical 
moralizing of individuals such as the late Hannah 
Arendt, many Holocaust scholars have tended to 
shy away from analysis completely in favor of docu- 
mentation and simple narrative. Thus the majority 
of papers fill in gaps of knowledge concerning spe- 
cific events and personalities relevant to the issue of 
rescue during the Holocaust, but only a few com- 
bine factual presentation with critical insight. No- 
table exceptions are the essays by Leni Yahil on the 
rescue of Danish Jewry, which attempts to isolate 
the various internal and external factors that deter- 
mined the nature and extent of rescue efforts, and 
by Moshe Bejski on the “Righteous among the Na- 
tions,” which attempts in part to determine what 
led individual non-Jews to aid Jewish victims. 

A closely related problem typical of all contem- 
porary history is the inevitable conflict between the 
active participant in the event and the historian. 
Though the debates are often quite helpful in clari- 
fying issues raised in the papers, there are a number ' 
of occasions where the discussion degenerates into a 
dialogue des sourds between survivors seeking to de- 
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fend their behavior during the war and Holocaust 
scholars. It is interesting in this context to note that 
one of the more successful presentations is delivered 
by an American historian, Henry Feingold, whose 
discussion of Roosevelt and the resettlement ques- 
tion is both skillful and far enough removed from 
the concerns of other participants to avoid being 
mired in acrimonious debate or self-justification. 
Despite these problems, the volume is a valuable 

source for students of the Final Solution. Yad 
Vashem can take justifiable pride in organizing a 
conference that demonstrates that even a con- 
troversial and emotion-laden subject such as rescue 
during the Holocaust can be discussed by historians 
with dispassion and intelligence. 

DAVID H. WEINBERG 

Bowling Green State University 


JORGEN HAESTRUP. Europe Ablaze: An Analysis of the His- 
tory of the European Resistance Movements, 1939-45. 
(Odense University Studies in History and Social 
Sciences, number 55.) Odense: Odense University 
Press. 1978. Pp. 557. 120 KR. 


With this work, Jérgen Haestrup joins a select 
group of historians—including Henri Michel, 
Heinz Kiihnrich, and Henri Bernard—who have 
attempted to write a comprehensive account of Re- 
sistance movements throughout occupied Europe 
from 1939 to 1945. Haestrup excludes from his 
study only those countries that formed part of the 
Axis alliance, with the exception of Italy after 1943. 

The book begins with a “survey of problems” 
that historians of the European Resistance must 
confront, among which is the difficulty of accu- 
rately assessing the importance of the contribution 
of much Resistance activity to the overall war ef- 
fort. But the author’s concluding summary is opti- 
mistic in this regard. He asserts confidently that the 
Resistance movements as a whole “came to exercise 
a not unimportant influence on the course of the 
war—also militarily” and that in some countries, 
such as Italy, France, Yugoslavia, and Albania, “the 
post-war regimes came to reflect the demands of the 
Resistance Movements and their results” (pp. 496- 
97). Between the introductory “survey” and the 
brief conclusion lie four massive sections that deal 
with civil disobedience, intelligence, propaganda 
(the underground press figures heavily in this sec- 
tion), and military action. 

Haestrup has chosen a topical and analytical ap- 
proach that allows him both to focus on specific fea- 
tures of Resistance as it manifested itself in various 
countries and to step back from time to time in or- 
der to view the European Resistance as a whole, as 
an integral part of the total history of the Second 
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World War. He concentrates mainly on problems of 
organization, logistics, and communications, which 
he elucidates with detailed information and statis- 
tics not easily found elsewhere. Where the book is 
deficient is in its failure to examine in depth the 
clash of ideologies and the often highly differenti- 
ated programs for liberation that animated the 
forces of Resistance. The author does make clear 
how the Allied governments utilized the Resistance 
movements, and here and there he alludes to the 
political goals of a number of these movements. Yet 
I think it is fair to say that for readers who are look- 
ing for an analysis of European Resistance from 
within, from the point of view of those who, in daily 
struggle, developed a sharply defined ideological as 
well as military conception of the significance of 
World War II, this book will prove to be rather lim- 
ited and disappointing. 

One of the great merits of Haestrup’s work is the 
exceptionally abundant information he makes 
available on the Resistance in Eastern Europe, es- 
pecially Poland and the Soviet Union. He offers a 
perceptive analysis of the conflicts that divided 
Communist and anti-Communist Resistance forces 
in Poland and Yugoslavia and is very informative 
in his account of how the Russian Central Staff of 
the Partisan Movement organized and coordinated 
the vast irregular army of saboteurs and partisans in 
the occupied areas of the USSR. Despite the debili- 
tating and isolating effects of the Nazi-Soviet pact 
of 1939, the author believes that “the Communist 
ideology, supported by experience, was prepared to 
resist the aggression of the Axis powers” better than 
other political formations (p. 468) and that, after 
June 1941, it was in the Soviet Union that partisan 
warfare “was best co-ordinated with the operations 
of the regular armies” (p. 486). He attributes this 
success, ironically, to the dictatorial character of the 
Stalinist regime and to the discipline imposed by an 
authoritarian one-party system. 

The footnotes and the bibliography suggest that 
whereas Haestrup has studied primary documents 
in Scandinavia, Poland, and the Soviet Union, he 
has relied entirely on secondary works (and not al- 
ways the best ones) for his account of Resistance in 
Central and Southern Europe. Since he includes the 
Italian Resistance movement, it is disconcerting to 
discover that the names of Roberto Battaglia, 
Giorgio Bocca, Carlo Ludovico Ragghianti, and 
others are nowhere mentioned. The names of Amer- 
ican historians are notably absent from the bibliog- 
raphy; Robert Paxton is the sole exception. Al- 
though several French historians are mentioned in 
the notes, Henri Michel appears virtually in godlike 
isolation in the text itself. 

Let it be said, however, that despite its defi- 
ciencies and imbalances, Europe Ablaze is well worth 
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careful study by scholars and general readers inter- 
ested in deepening their understanding of Resis- 
tance during World War II. The chapters an East- 
ern Europe are especially commendable for their 
wealth of information and judicious interpretations 
of all aspects of Resistance activity. 

FRANK ROSENGARTEN 

Queens College, 

City University of New York 


MARIANNA P. SULLIVAN. France’s Vietnam Poltcy: A Study 
in French-American Relations. (Contributions in Politi- 
cal Science, number 12.) Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 165. $15.95. 


De Gaulle’s >ersistent and calculated resistance to 
American wishes in various areas of foreign policy 
not only irritated the state department but also elic- 
ited a rather substantial literature that might be de- 
scribed as explications du général. Marianna P. Sulli- 
van’s book falls within this genre. The subtitle 
reveals the author’s subject: the role of Vietnam as 
an issue in Franco-American relations between 1963 
and 1973. s 
The disagreement over Vietnam stemmed not 
only from de Gaulle’s proverbial anti-Americanism 
but had its roots in three factors—relational, histori- 
cal, and situational—that the author employs by 
way of analysis. These factors, which provide the 
book’s structure, are self-evident. The relaticnal fac- 
tor refers to a set of issues that defined French rela- 
tions with the United States, of which Vietnam was 
one. The historical factor traces long-standing dif- 
ferences over Vietnam arising from the Second 
World War, the first Indochina war of 1947-54, and 
the Geneva accords. The situational factor refers to 
alterations in French policy as the result of chang- 
ing conditions in Vietnam during the high tide of 


American intervention. Although these categories ` 


enable the author to argue that French policy was 
more complex than simple anti-Americanism, they 
do not support many new or profound insights, 


much less any novel theoretical approach to inter-. 


national politics. 

What the study provides is a brief but sometimes 
pedestrian account of the Vietnam issue as seen by 
de Gaulle and, to a lesser extent, by the state de- 
partment. In the area of Franco-American relations, 
de Gaulle’s criticism of American policy reflected 
his determination to obtain a more independent 
role for France on the international stage; Vietnam, 
like NATO, offered de Gaulle an opportunity to 
put some diplomatic distance between Paris and 
Washington. While crediting de Gaulle with a vig- 
orous pursuit of French independence, the author 
disparages a “declining” power’s quixotic effort to 
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take a global stance alongside the superpowers. In 
the realm of historical differences the author ob- 
serves that the state department, obsessed with a 
struggle between communism and the free world, 
ignored de Gaulle’s lesson that in an age of decolo- 
nization nationalism would prevail even over the 
power and the “pure” anti-imperialist intentions of 
the United States government. Instead, Washington 
dismissed the French critique as more galling anti- 
Americanism and so many sour grapes. 

The author hesitates to draw judgments on the 
correctness of one side or the other, but she tends to 
question French motives. For example, de Gaulle’s 
desire to end the war quickly before further escala- 
tion in the mid-1960s is seen as a tilt in favor of Ha- 
noi that disqualified French claims to mediate the 
dispute. In retrospect we might give higher marks to 
de Gaulle’s belief that an early settlement with Ha- 
noi offered a greater chance for stability than a pro- 
tracted war that could not be won. The author as- 
sesses the complexities of French policy toward 
Vietnam but inclines toward the view that it was 
ultimately self-serving. f : 

KIM MUNHOLLAND 
University of Minnesota, 
Twin Cities 


SIDNEY TARROW. Between Center and Periphery: Grassroots 
Politicians in Italy and France. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1977. Pp. xv, 272. $15.00. 


Comparative historians will find invaluable food for 
thought in Sidney Tarrow’s insights, gleaned from 
an analysis of standardized interviews conducted 
with two hundred fifty mayors from four different 
regions in both France and Italy. It is by far the di- 
vergent political styles of the two nations, rather 
than the similarities in their local politics, that most 
strike the observer as a result of Tarrow’s analysis. 
In both cases, to be sure, mayors function as policy 
brokers between the aims of highly centralized ad- 
ministrations and the competing demands of their 
local constituents, but the radically different ad- 
ministrative techniques in the two countries have 
elicited variant strategies of adaptation on the local 
level. The French administration is highly tech- 
nocratic and coherent in policies that distinctly fa- 
vor rapidly modernizing regions and that neglect 
declining areas. Mayors adapt to this system; they 
cultivate personal relationships with prefects and 
other bureaucrats and downplay political partisan- 
ship, claiming to be “apolitical.” Their perceptions 
of their own achievements in office tend to reflect 
central administrative and bureaucratic values. As 
a corollary to this, central political choices are 
rarely challenged on the local level and democratic 
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dialogue is stifled; social conflict is rarely translated 
into politics, contributing to the blockage that 
erupts occasionally in upheavals such as May 1968. 

In Italy, in contrast, central policy makers are 
paralyzed by internal ideological conflict, and the 
bureaucracy is inefficient, directionless, lethargic, 
and corrupt. Elites, to preserve their power, try to 
buy off protest with a coalition strategy and with 
distributive policies that favor declining regions and 
marginal groups at the expense of the dynamic sec- 
tor of the economy and that create mass clientelism. 
Local life is highly politicized, for the mechanisms 
of both the Christan-Democratic and the Commu- 
nist parties are essential conduits from the grass 
roots to the summit, means by which local politi- 
cians may bypass the inefficient bureaucracy to get 
things done. The costs of clientelism are legion: 
choice and dialogue are hampered, distribution of 
benefits is unpredictable and unjust, local energies 
are wasted on routine tasks, and the state loses le- 
gitimacy. In both Italy and France, Tarrow sug- 
gests, political integration and adaptation at the 
grass roots constitute a mechanism of exchange and 
consensus that thus far has helped the systems in 
both countries to survive; in neither case, however, 
are critical social issues addressed. 

Tarrow’s failings may be those of his discipline. 
He spends time abstracting models of the French 
and Italian experiences that may be quite in- 
applicable elsewhere, and he gives insufficient at- 
tention to crucial questions raised by differing na- 
tional histories. Thus we are told that the Gaullist 
constitution is not the causal agent in the depolitici- 
zation of local government in France, but how local 
government actually functioned under the Third 
and Fourth Republics is never examined. What is 
meant by the assertion that the French Communist 
party, as opposed to the Italian, did not become a 
mass party “until recently”? One suspects also that 
several of Tarrow’s tables are attempts to quantify 
the unquantifiable: years in office and electoral re- 
sults are one thing, but “Level of Mayors’ Party Ex- 
perience by Degree of Early Family Politicization” 
may be quite another. These reservations noted, 

. Tarrow deserves to be congratulated for illuminat- 
ing a crucial aspect of the political experience in 
both Italy and France in a way that has theoretical 
implications for an understanding not only of local 
government but also of the broader political and so- 
cial structures in both countries as well. 

IRWIN M. WALL 
University of California, 
Riverside 


ALAN MACFARLANE. The Origins of English Individualism: 
The Family, Property, and Social Transition. New York: 
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Cambridge University Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 216. 
Cloth $19.95, paper $6.95. 


If the AHR illustrated its book reviews, The Origins 
of English Individualism could be nicely depicted with 
a drawing of Alan Macfarlane as England’s patron 
saint, George, surrounded by the slain dragons of 
Marx and Weber, his peerless Smith-Corona having 
secured the castle of British historiography from for- 
eign invaders. Without such a picture, a thousand 
words will have to be deployed to capture the ex- 
citement of this controversial and controverting 
book. Among its targets are no fewer than three 
dozen scholars, including an earlier Alan Macfar- 
lane! Anyone interested in following what is surely 
going to be a major professional donnybrook should 
rush to buy a copy, but right away, for the uproar 
will not last long. The egregious errors Macfarlane 
has detected will be corrected. Acceptance of his 
major contention that England never had a peas- 
antry, in the conceptual sense of the word, will 
come swiftly. Indeed, one can imagine dozens of 
blue pencils quietly excising the word “peasant” 
from manuscripts right now. Objections to his asser- 
tion that no fundamental transformation in the 
English economy took place between the thirteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries will also harden 
quickly. And, when these reactions have been regis- 
tered, we shall understand a little better how a 
small country on the periphery of Mediterranean 
culture was able to move the center of the world to 
the fifty-first parallel. 

Macfarlane’s point of departure is the model of 
peasant society that anthropologists created in or- 
der to delineate the structural differences between 
traditional and modern societies. Drawn principally 
from studies of the Polish peasantry, this ideal type 
emphasizes the familial basis of property ownership, 
the geographic and social immobility of ordinary 
men and women, the absence of money and mar- 
kets, and the dominance of patriarchs. Some people 
may feel that Macfarlane has written a lot of straw- 
men into his story, but, in fact, he does a fine job of 
protecting his flank by locating the elements of this 
model in current medieval scholarship. In four care- 
fully crafted chapters he dismantles the edifice of 
English peasantry, leaving the interpretive scheme 
that relied upon it in shambles. For as far back as 
the records go English freeholders and copyholders, 
male and female, participated in a brisk land mar- 
ket. Not only were family members not tied to the 
land, they were not even tied to each other. 
Mothers and fathers disinherited their children; 
children resisted providing for aged parents. Nor do 
marriage patterns conform to the peasant norm. 
Extended families were rare, men and women mezr- 
ried late, and sons and daughters did not supply the 
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labor for their own family’s production. Nowhere in ` 


his examination of institutional arrangements from 
the thirteenth century onward does Macfarlane 
find the basis for community solidarity or an econ- 
omy of household production and consumption. 
His message is clear: English society has always 
been different. Hence, no European-inspired model 
can aid in understanding the English. 

Macfarlane has proven beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that Englishmen were not the Polish peasants 
of anthropological imagination; it remains for an- 
other scholar to do the same for the Poles. Because 
English folk were not peasants, however, does it 
necessarily fcllow that they were minicapitalists? 
Are there just two social types? For Macfarlane the 
answer appears to be yes: “The hypothesis... is 
that the majority of ordinary people in England 
from at least the thirteenth century were rampant 
individualists, highly mobile both geographically 
and socially, economically ‘rational,’ market-ori- 
ented and acquisitive, ego-centred in kinship and 
social life” (p. 163). What he has given us in fact are 
men and women marrying late, moving from place 
to place to work or wed, and possessing the right to 
alienate such property as might come their way. 
Macfarlane’s response to these facts indicates the 
lingering influence of the original model, for it is 
only in contrast to the ideal peasant that such qual- 
ities suggest rampant individualism. No evidence is 
adduced to demonstrate that the thirteenth-century 
English were capitalistic in the sense of system- 
atically inveszing in the productive process. It is also 
hard to know what he means by economically ratio- 
nal or marke: oriented. The men and women of ru- 
ral England sold some portion of their harvest in lo- 
cal markets, but these terms normally referred to 
attitudes that promoted wider trade, regional spe- 
cialization, and economies of scale, Price data show 
that England did not have an integrated national 
market until the seventeenth century. Nor is the 
possibility of alienating land proof of absolute prop- 
erty rights, for royal proclamations, statutes of the 
realm, customs of the manor, and municipal regula- 
tions hemmed in the use of personal resources in 
dozens of wavs. 

Macfarlan2 frequently summons to the bar of 
judgment a cluster of erring scholars. Thus, C. B. 
Macpherson and J. G. A. Pocock are arraigned to- 
gether, as are Marx, Weber, and Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay! What Macaulay shares with Marx 
and Weber is the conviction that at some time Eng- 
land experienced a period of decisive change, break- 
ing not only with the rest of Europe but with its 
own past as well. For Marx the rupture came in the 
sixteenth century with the appearance of capital- 
istic modes of production. With Weber it took the 
rational principle carried by the Protestant rework- 
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ing of Christianity, while Macaulay looked to the 
time when God and Alexander Pope created the 
Newton of the Enlightenment. Macfarlane dis- 
misses all three claims for change because the social 
habits of ordinary English men and women have 
not varied over time. Historians may well chafe at 
his procrustean conclusion. Not only is there a se- 
vere reduction of interpretive options, but there also 
lurks, unexorcized, the sociological assumption that 
the form of the society dictates events. Instead of 
seeing men and women selectively coping with con- 
crete and changing situations, Macfarlane presents 
his English individuals frozen in a cultural holding 
pattern for six hundred years. Important as they 
are, Macfarlane’s facts about mobility, marriage, 
kinship, and land sales cannot serve as surrogates 
for the dozens of other relevant variables. Indeed, 
the more he argues for the persistence of certain so- 
cial arrangements, the less they can explain Eng- 
land’s remarkable economic career. 

To bring the matter down to something specific 
about English agriculture: the European-wide sub- 
sistence crisis at the end of the sixteenth century 
found London, alone, importing over one hundred 
thousand quarters of grain in a seven-month period. 
A hundred years later, when the Continent again 
had harvest failures, the English—now one-third 
more numerous—were actually exporting grain. 
Here is the evidence for a dramatic liberation from 
the age-old limits of growth. If Marx and Weber 
erred in associating a primitive agrarian technique 
with a peasant society, they were not wrong in 
thinking that something had happened to the old 
economic system and the political and intellectual 
order it supported. This new level of productivity 
reflected a major reorganization of the English 
economy. It impinged upon the relations between 
social groups and brought in its train a redirection 
of human effort toward innovation and efficiency. 
Alan Macfarlane has done a brilliant job of demon- 
strating why the English were ready for such a 
transformation. What remains to be learned is how 
his traditional individualism was made to accom- 
modate the individualism of the modern, market 
society. 

JOYCE APPLEBY 
San Diego State University 


JOYCE APPLEBY. Economic Thought and Ideology in Seven- 
teenth-Century England. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1978. Pp. x, 287. $16.50. 


There have been several good books on economic 
thought in seventeenth-century England—Max 
Beer’s Early British Economics (1938), Sir Erich Roll’s 
History of Economic Thought (1973), and William Let- 
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win’s The Origins of Scientific Economics (1964). But 
they will all have to yield place to the book under 
review. Its novel features include a much wider and 
more detailed study of all seventeenth-century eco- 
nomic thinking, not just that of the great names. 
Joyce Oldham Appleby relates this thinking much 
more closely to economic life and action, starting in 
the 1620s when “the indisputable impact of declin- 
ing cloth purchases, coin shortages, erratic exchange 
rates, and widespread unemployment forced con- 
temporaries to focus on the purely economic factors 
disrupting the society” (p. 37). According to Ap- 
pleby, the writings of Mun and Misselden, derived 
from practical considerations, marked “the begin- 
ning of an effort to isolate economic activity for 
purposes of analysis.” “The challenge that the ex- 
perts on trade laid down was not political but scien- 
tific. They did not debate the wisdom of sovereign 
power; they denied its efficacy” (pp. 47, 51). 

Appleby frankly recognizes the ideological com- 
ponent of economic thought; this, indeed, is part of 
her thesis. The first chapter, “Models of Economic 
Development,” states the theme: “To respond posi- 
tively to the opportunities for further economic de- 
velopment meant to abandon customary ways of 
holding and working the land. It required the en- 
dorsement of new values, the acknowledgement of 
new occupations and the reassessment of the obliga- 
tions of the individual to the society. Before these 
responses could be made, however, people had to 
perceive the changes and incorporate them into an 
intelligible account of their meaning. Before there 
could be new modes of behavior, there had to be 
ideas to explain them....In the effort to under- 
stand and control the new commercial system, the 
writers created interpretive models that shaped the 
consciousness of their contemporaries and proved 
decisive for all subsequent thinking about economic 
relations” (pp. 4-5). “The historian who sets out to 
explore ideology is saying that the past cannot be 
understood without reconstructing the system of 
ideas through which the consciousness of men and 
women was organized. Implicit in this approach is 
the assertion that people do not choose their ideas 
freely but rather share in a socially constructed real- 
ity” (p. 278). 

Appleby dates the origins of modern English so- 
cial thought from the seventeenth century and sees 
an unmistakable break with the past during the 
English Revolution. With the collapse of personal 
monarchy, “power which men once justified 
through myth and ceremony” henceforth had to be 
explained and legitimated (p. 24). The practical ec- 
onomic treatises of the revolutionary decades gave 
birth to “the idea of economic laws and the con- 
viction that anarchy was not the inevitable alterna- 
tive to external control.” Uniformities began to be 
assumed (p. 80). 
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Appleby attributes to increasing abundance the 
replacement of morality by science (pp. 57-59, 72, 
80-85). As food manifestly became a commodity, to 
be bought and sold like anything else, an imper- 
sonal market with its own laws could be envisaged. 
The end of scarcity coincided with a freer economic 
life (pp. 87, 98). “The extension of market analysis 
trom commodities to people and land was under- 
zaken as an intellectual problem rather than as a 
moral decision.” But it ended moral objections to 
enclosure and middlemen (pp. 84, 116-117). Most 
important for England was the Dutch model of a 
capitalist economy. The Dutch success story showed 
“the possibility of human ingenuity triumphing 
over the limits nature seemed to have set upon pro- 
ductivity.” It was regarded with “a curious mixture 
of jealousy and admiration” (pp. 74, 78). 

If market relations can be treated as predictable, 
human behavior must be conceived as sufficiently 
consistent to support that predictability. Trade be- 
comes an inexorable process beyond the reach of 
human interference. Economic man is born: the 
personal drive for private gain’ becomes a legitimate 
and ineradicable human quality. What begins as an 
explanation of market practices becomes a justifica- 
tion (pp. 93-97). Individuals can be relied on to 
maximize their own profit. The market replaces the 
state as the regulator of human activity. Traditional 
concepts like “reason” and “nature” are transvalued 
in the process. Appleby illustrates this change by 
quoting two clergymen who argued for and against 
enclosure in the 1650s: “The nature and reason that 
Moore invoked to justify the magistrate’s God-given 
power to control the economy for the good of the 
whole had become for Lee the mediator between 
self-interest and information from the market” (pp. 
€2--63). 

Since English capitalism was mainly rural, the 
market invaded the countryside too. Appleby shows 
how the abolition of feudal tenures (1645; con- 
firmed, 1660) “meant that decisions affecting the 
renting and working of land were made by private 
individuals in response to their own goals rather 
than by the king through policies for the public. ... 
Land and labor....were brought into the com- 
mercial system” (p. 245). The late seventeenth cen- 
tury saw endless discussions of how to fit the reluc- 
tant poor for their new role as producers of wealth 
for the national and export market (pp. 144-57). 

Among the many changes of the revolutionary 
decades, the Navigation Act of 1651 (confirmed, 
1660) “represented a genuine departure in public 
policy, . . . placing the power of the state behind na- 
tional economic development” (pp. 103, 111). Early 
seventeenth-century economists minimized the role 
of the state; but, of course, it all depended on whose 
state. With government in safer hands after 1688, 
“Locke’s economic reasoning strengthened a new 
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sovereign... who... replaced the invisible hand of 
the market with the official hand of mercantilist 
regulation” (p. 271). 

Appleby’s analysis opens up large vistas. She at- 
tributes to late seventeenth-century economists “the 
notion that the wants of mankind were limitless”; 
Bernard Mar:deville was an end rather than a be- 
ginning (pp. 182-84). We recall Hobbes—and Mar- 
lowe. Harrington’s political theory fits very well 
into the assumption that economic behavior is pre- 
dictable and therefore subject to scientific analysis. 
Bunyan’s Mr. Badman illustrates the clash between 
old morality and new science. Appleby ends by sug- 
gesting that the clarity that the economists achieved 
in discussing coin and the source of market value in 
the 1690s “advertised the dangers of their in- 
tellectual freedom.” Most thinkers recoiled to a bal- 
ance of trade theory that preserved economic laws 
without sacrificing political direction in the interests 
of those who controlled the state (pp. 277-79). This 
is a stimulating, provocative, trail-blazing book. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
The Open University 


ROBERT ECCLESHALL. Order and Reason in Politics: Theo- 
ries of Absolut and Limited Monarchy in Early Modern 
England. (Uriversity of Hull Publications.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, for University of 
Hull. 1978. Pp. 197. $15.50. 


This book is a revised doctoral essay. Robert Eccles- 
hall begins by flaying his predecessors in the field, 
gives the customary thwacks to Christopher Hill for 
playing the game of “button, button, where is the 
bourgeoisie,” and takes a pot shot at “Whig his- 
toriography.”’ Having established that a new inter- 
pretation is necessary, he then gives us a brief out- 
line of the major patterns of medieval political 
thought and gradually develops the thesis of his 
book. 

The thesis is that medieval and Tudor political 
theory did not set royal absolutism in opposition to 
limited monarchy. Each was merely a variant of a 
more general theory in which government was re- 
garded as divinely ordained, hierarchical, rational, 
and limited by the law of nature. In some kingdoms 
the monarch ruled alone; in others (limited or 
mixed) he was aided in applying the principles of 
natural justice by groups of wise men—parliaments, 
judges interpreting customary law, and so on. These 
groups were never seen as the spokesmen for indi- 
vidual interests: their function was to help the king 
determine the common good in accordance with 
the law of nature. In neither the limited monarchies 
nor in those in which the king ruled alone was there 
a sovereign. Eccleshall speaks of governments that 
were infallikble—they always followed nature and 
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reason—but that were never sovereign-—their unfet- 
tered will was not law. 

Historians, Eccleshall argues, who seek the roots 
of modern theories of individualism and sovereignty 
in the writings of medieval and Tudor writers are 
guilty of reading the future into the past and thus 
distorting both past and future. A central chapter 
on Richard Hooker describes him as a brilliant the- 
orist who summed up the medieval tradition and 
who has been consistently misinterpreted by writers 
who have sought to find in him modern conceptions 
of government. In fact, Hooker made no distinction 
between limited and absolute governments, had no 
notion of sovereignty, and did not believe that gov- 
ernments derived their power from the consent of a 
sovereign people endowed with individual natural 
rights. 

The modern ideas of individualism, sovereignty, 
consent, and contract came into being suddenly af- 
ter 1640. “Overnight, as it were, we move dramati- 
cally and irreversibly into a new world” (p. 153). 
Eccleshall gives a short sketch of why this hap- 
pened, referring to a conjunction of social, eco- 
nomic, and political circumstances and citing the 
works of C. B. Mcpherson, Quentin Skinner, and 
Lawrence Stone. j 

The question raised by Eccleshall’s thesis comes 
from this notion of sudden and catastrophic change 
from communalism to individualism. He re- 
proaches earlier scholars for seeking the roots of the 
future in the past. But he appears to have adopted 
the paradoxical notion that the future has no roots 
and is, consequently, inexplicable in historical 
terms. 

. The book ends with a stirring epilogue in praise 
of Gerrard Winstanley that, by implication, con- 
demns the individualism that replaced the commu- 
nitarian thought of the Middle Ages and Richard 
Hooker. 
RICHARD SCHLATTER 
Rutgers University 


C. E. CHALLIS. The Tudor Coinage. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1978. Pp. xii, 348. $27.50. 


Some books have an importance beyond their os- 
tensible subject matter. The present work is a case 
in point. C. E. Challis set out to write a history of 
the Tudor coinage and thus to fill a gap in our 
knowledge of how coins were made, by whom, 
where, under what influences from the side of poli- 
tics and economics, and even the personnel assigned 
to minting tasks. He also intended to set out accu- 
rately changes over time in the size and composition 
of the currency, whether these were inspired by gov- 
ernment (depreciations and debasements) or took 
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the form of criminal adulterations (sweating, clip- 
ping, and counterfeiting). 

Readers of the author’s many works on every as- 
pect of the coinage will find here ample con- 
firmation of the judgment that Challis is the master 
in the field. His new book again demonstrates that 
he is no mere expert in technical matters but that 
he has a wide-ranging understanding of administra- 
tion, finances, fiscal policy, England’s situation in 
the international economy, and the impact of politi- 
cal and military crises on England’s circulating me- 
dium. His account of mining, mintage, bullion sup- 
plies, and the chronology of production sets firmly 
in place a coherent history of the five phases of Tu- 
dor coinage: 1485-1526, 1526-44, 1544-51, 1551- 
60, and 1560-1603. This enables us to understand 
the “great debasement” (1544-51) in context and 
also to estimate more properly the importance of 
the Elizabethan restoration of the integrity of the 
currency. For example, we should admire Wolsey’s 
skillful settlement of the organization of the mint, 
which left little for Cromwell to do but to continue 
the reforms his master had begun. Cromwell, unfor- 
tunately, did not follow Wolsey in everything. 
Where the cardinal had brought the coinage to a 
peak of fineness, Cromwell experimented in debase- 
ment to pay the costs of fighting the Geraldine Re- 
bellion in Ireland in 1534-35. Thomas Wriothesley, 
who had been Cromwell’s chief-of-staff, continued 
these experiments and then extended them on a 
massive scale, with the help of other Cromwellians, 
to pay a part of the costs of the wars with Scotland 
and France after 1543. So began the “great debase- 
ment” that reduced the value of the currency to 
Englishmen at home and brought on a crisis in the 
European trade marts in what Challis calls a 
“fraud” and an unnecessary action by a govern- 
ment that failed to perform its minimum obliga- 
tions to the community of the realm. 

Many of the most important findings of Challis 
challenge current opinion about the revolutionary 
changes under Henry VIII that we associate with 
the work of G. R. Elton. Space does not allow a full 
setting forth of much interesting evidence. Hence I 
must merely mention a few of the choicest bits. 
Challis proves conclusively the existence of an impe- 
rial theory of the English crown before the advent 
of Cromwell (pp. 47-51). He shows, the revolution 
in government notwithstanding, that the “sover- 
eign” state in the 1530s and after was unable to pre- 
vent the circulation of foreign currency in England 
and often gave it legitimacy by proclamation and 
statute. Moreover, Challis shows how private mon- 
` eyers and those employed by Bristol, Norwich, and 
other borough corporations were able to issue coins 
of their own design and force the government to ac- 
cept such infringements of the crown’s established 
rights and prerogatives. 
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For anybody with an interest in the current state 
of Tudor studies, however slight may be their inter- 
est in coinage, this is a well-done and important 
book. 

A. J. SLAVIN 
University of Louisville 


EDWARD J. BRISTOW. Vice and Vigilance: Purity Movements 
in Britain since 1700. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1978. Pp. x, 274. $22.50. 


Vice and Vigilance is a history of the champions of 
morality in Britain from the late seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present. Edward J. Bristow, assistant 
professor of British studies at New England College, 
Sussex, England, presents the reader with a care- 
fully researched and innovative as well as intelligent 
survey of the many crusades fought in the name of 
morality. Bristow sees the history of vice and vigi- 
lance peaking four times during this period; thus 
the organization of the book. The first “realisation 
that policing vice was a social necessity” was in the 
1690s, which witnessed the good intentions but fu- 
tile results of the Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners. The next wave of moral outrageousness 
broke in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. This period of reform gave us the won- 
derfully righteous William Wilberforce. The 1880s 
marked a high tide of moral indignation with the 
organization of the National Vigilance Association 
(which lasted into the 1950s). Thanks to the dili- 
gence of the NVA British society was made safe 
from the sordid works of men like Zola, Mau- 
passant, and Paul Bourget (for a while at least). 
The last peak of moral frenzy chronicled here 
erupted in the early years of the twentieth century. 
At this time the Public Morality Council was set up 
to strengthen further the policing efforts of the mor- 
alists. One of the successes of the PMC was the sup- 
pression of Radcliffe Hall’s Well of Loneliness (again, 
only for a while). In an epilogue Bristow considers 
the more recent moral outcries plaguing British so- 
ciety as they are represented by the visions of Mary 
Whitehouse and Lord Langford; he shows us that 
morality is still a highly explosive issue. Bristow’s 
purpose in writing this history was to demonstrate 
the impact that purity workers have had over the 
centuries in terms of initiating legislation, dictating 
standards for sexual expression in the arts and en- 
tertainment, and defining the nature of private atti- 
tudes to sexuality” At the same time, Bristow makes 
an interesting observation—these outbreaks of 
moral righteousness coincide with religious revival- 
ism. 

Bristow is a sensitive scholar. He demonstrates in 
a very cautious manner the complexities of morality 
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as it has been defined and forced upon British so- 
ciety. Although all the causes were put forth in the 
name of purity—to protect the vulnerable in so- 
ciety, not surprisingly defined in the majority of 
crusades as women and children—rightesusness 
was not always right. 

PATRICIA BRANCA 

Carnegte-Mellon University 


MICHAEL IGNATIEFF. A Just Measure of Pain: The Pen- 
itentiary in the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. New 
York: Pantheon Books. 1978. Pp. xiii, 257. $12.95. 


North American historians seem to thrive on im- 
prisonment. David Rothman gave us an intriguing 
book on America’s discovery of the asylum in the 
Jacksonian era. Now Michael Ignatieff has fash- 
ioned from his Harvard dissertation an equally 
stimulating study of the emergence between 1775 
and 1850 of the penitentiary as the dominant form 
of punishment in England. 

Although Ignatieff’s is the more narrowly focused 
work—indeed, it is in every sense more precise than 
Rothman’s scmetimes wordy excursion—the two 
studies share more than common chronology. Both 
claim to be “social” histories, a fashionable gen- 
uflection that suggests, misleadingly, that writing 

“institutional” history is in some way culpable. Nei- 
ther study deals adequately with the earlier history 
of incarceration, a particularly lamentable omission 
in Ignatieff’s case since we now have nothing on this 


topic between the end of Pugh’s account in zhe fif- ` 


teenth century and the beginning of Ignatieffs in 
the eighteenth. Common characters and instizutions 
abound: Tocqueville and Beaumont, who toured 
America’s prisons in 1835 (Rothman has 1831) and 
noted the irory that democracy is frequently char- 
acterized by intolerance toward “deviant” minor- 
ities; William Crawford, who was sent by the Brit- 
ish government in 1834 (Rothman has 1832) to 
investigate the competing American systems and 
took great pains to prove that penitential discipline 
was a British invention; and, of course, the prisons 
themselves—Auburn, Sing Sing, Philadelphia— 
upon which the Eñglish drew heavily for both the 
design and regimen of their new institutions. At this 
point one realizes that the penitentiary movement 
and the materialist philosophy from which it 
evolved transcended national boundaries. An entire 
generation debated the origins of crime and argued 
the merits of congregate and separate systems, and 
of silence and the treadmill for disciplining and re- 
forming the criminally inclined. The penitentiary, 
as both authors make clear, became a laboratory, a 
“grand theatr2,” within which religious ideology 
and “scientific” experiments in hygiene, education, 
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and physical and moral reform were harnessed 
1 uneasily in a single existence. 

Inevitably, however, a work on the English pen- 
itentiary is dominated by the austere vision of John 
Howard. “By 1860, most prisoners in Europe and 
North America marched to Howard’s cadence and 
endured the solitude of his visions” (p. 209). The 
central concern of Ignatieffs study is to chart and 
explain the process by which the old public rituals 
of punishment at gallows, pillory, and stocks—all 
directed at the body—were replaced by Howard’s 
solution of anonymous imprisonment—directed at 
the mind. On one level, it is a predictably grim tale 
of carefully regulated inhumanity. Millbank pen- 
itentiary in the 1820s and Pentonville in the 1840s 
stand comparison with any modern totalitarian in- 
stitution; and, then as now, silence and solitude of- 
ten ended in madness or suicide. To all of this Ig- 
natieff brings an admirable restraint and a real gift 
for well-turned and telling description. On the 
other hand, the rapidity with which the “perfect” 
penitentiary was re-evaluated and modified in prac- 
tice leaves room for optimism. Natural decline, dis- 
appointed ideals, and piecemeal philanthropy 
dominated this process, and it is misleading to 
claim, as Ignatieff does, that reforms resulted from 
organized political opposition. Here, and elsewhere, 
there is room for further investigation. Ignatieff’s 
brilliant study will light the way for the detailed, 
and perhaps more pedestrian, work required to ex- 
plain fully this complex and important stage in pe- 
nal evolution. 

J. S. COCKBURN 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


DESMOND KING-HELE. Doctor of Revolution: The Life and 
Genius of Erasmus Darwin. London: Faber and Faber; 
distributed by Merrimack Book Service, Salem, 
N.H. 1977. Pp. 361. $12.95. 


Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) has often been 
praised as a physician, poet, Lunar Society mem- 
ber, and speculative evolutionary theorist—pre- 
cursor to his famous nephew’s more carefully sup- 
ported work, Origin of Species. The present work, 
based on intensive study of Darwin’s commonplace 
book and correspondence, as well as of his pub- 
lished writings, illuminates several additional facets 
of his work: especially his substantial mechanical in- 
ventiveness, his clever geological and meteorological 
insights, his thorough and thoughtful treatment of 
agricultural chemistry, and his impressive ability to 
design and execute experimental tests of his theo- 
ries. 

The many insights and bits of information to be 
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gleaned here are almost lost, unfortunately, in a 
maze of ahistorical judgments presented in cliché- 
ridden prose: Darwin was “at the height of his pe- 
riod of invention” in 1763 (p. 53), Franklin was the 
“Voice of America” in Britain (p. 61), Darwin’s 
analyses of classes of bodily actions is “clear as 
mud” (p. 238), but above all, Darwin was “well 
ahead of his time” and his inventions were “a cen- 
tury or two ahead of their time.” Virtually all of 
Darwin’s ideas and devices are analyzed solely in 
relationship to how they fail or succeed in accord- 
ance with twentieth-century scientific knowledge. 
Thus, he is to be condemned because “he failed to 
anticipate Pasteur by adopting the germ theory of 
disease” (p. 241), and he is to be praised because he 
anticipated the doctrine of evolution in biology (p. 
237), electrochemical theory (p. 296), the correct 
composition of water (p. 142), thé theory of fronts in 
meteorology (p. 119), the theory of artesian wells in 
geology (p. 159), and the big bang theory in cosmol- 
ogy (p. 214), among others. Lamentably, most of 
these “anticipations” depend upon superficial con- 
siderations of modern ideas and generous or prob- 
lematic interpretations of Darwin’s words—words 
that are worthy of more careful study as intelligent 
and often spectacular developments of eighteenth- 
century ideas. 

This present-mindedness of the author leads to a 
grotesque and unforgivable impatience with some 
of Darwin’s physiological reasoning because it does 
not make sense in modern terms. Of Darwin’s con- 
cern with the very foundations of human behav- 
iors—their relation to the irritability of tissues, to 
sensation, to volitions, and to association—Des- 
mond King-Hele tells us that “this phrase, [‘di- 
rected by irritations, sensations, volitions, and asso- 
ciations’] is repeated ad nauseam in Zoonamia and 
really doesn’t mean anything. ... We can best avoid 
irritation by ignoring the phrase” (p. 245). 

In sum, though there really is valuable informa- 
tion in this book, I would recommend keeping it out 
of the hands of those who are likely to be unaware 
of its extreme biases. l 

RICHARD OLSON 
Harvey Mudd College 


JACK LIVELY and JOHN REES, editors. Utilitarian Logic 
and Politics: James Mill’s ‘Essay on Government,’ Ma- 
caulay’s ‘Critique,’ and the Ensuing Debate. Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press. 1978. Pp. 270. $17.95. 


The editors have had the interesting idea of bring- 
ing together the whole of the argument between 
James Mill and the Westminster Review on the one 
hand and Macaulay and the Edinburgh Review on 
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the other over the question of Utilitarian theory, es- 
pecially as it applied to political measures. Ma- 
caulay precipitated the argument on the eve of the 
dublic struggle over parliamentary reform. The ar- 
Zument generated great notoriety at the time; it 
continued over a year in the quarterlies, and it se- 
verely fluttered the dovecotes of the Utilitarians. It 
also had the notable consequence of persuading 
John Stuart Mill that the premises of his father’s 
political theory were “too narrow.” The debate, as 
the editors call it, is worth reconstructing, for it 
brought into focus many of the key attitudes and is- 
sues in early Victorian thought about practical and 
theoretical politics; it also gave Macaulay an oppor- 
tunity for one of his most slashing triumphs over 
opponents whose grave assurance of possessing the 
truth only made them the more vulnerable. 

Uulitanan Logic and Politics includes the text that 
was the center of the debate, James Mill’s “Essay on 
Government,” originally written for the Encyclo- 
baedia Britannica in 1820 and adopted by the young 
Utilitarians as “a masterpiece of political wisdom,” 
in John Stuart Mill’s words. Macaulay’s three arti- 
cles on Mill in the Edinburgh Review and the three re- 
plies appearing in the Westminster Review (the editors 
do not make clear that all three of these were the 
work of the Westminster's editor, T. Perronet 
Thompson) are reprinted; there is also an excerpt 
from J. S. Mill’s Logic bearing on the problems of 
method raised by the debate. The editors add an 
appendix on “Utilitarian Ethics”; their major con- 
tribution, however, is a fifty-page introduction that 
concentrates on the two main terms of the title: the 
logic of the Utilitarian method and the politics of 
the Utilitarian program. 

The introduction is remarkablé for its thorough- 
ness and closeness of analysis in seeking to establish 
just what the disputants meant by the language 
they used. Since Mill based his principles of govern- 
ment on the “laws” of human nature and since Ma- 
caulay asserted that these “laws” were utterly with- 
out scientific validity, the editors painstakingly 
examine what both sides might have meant or 
probably meant, concluding that Mill in fact prom- 
ised more than he could deliver. On the political 
side, the editors provide a very clear set of dis- 
tinctions among Whig, Tory, and Utilitarian no- 
tions of representative government and of their ex- 
pectations about it. Though conceding the strength 
of Macaulay’s offensive position, the editors show a- 
sympathetic understanding of the defenses and pur- 
poses of the other side. For anyone who wants an 
informed and thorough account of the issues in this 
episode of politics and theory, here is the place to 

o. 
j THOMAS PINNEY 
Pomona College 


MARGARET PELLING. Cholera, Fever, and English Medicine, 
1825-1865. (Oxford Historical Monographs.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. 342. 
$18.50. 


Margaret Pelling tells us in the preface of this book 
that it originated as an Oxford B. Litt. thesis, enti- 
tled “Some Approaches to Nineteenth Century 
Epidemiology, with Particular Reference to John 
Snow and William Budd.” Little has been changed 
for the purposes of publication, and the book is a 
highly scholarly but sadly typical example of much 
academic publishing. It addresses itself to no major 
hypothesis or argument and consists almost entirely 
of a detailed description of mid-nineteenth-century 
medical notions and ideas, without any informing 
structure of analysis. It is only at the end of the 
book, in a newly written conclusion, that Pelling 
comes near t> an interpretative statement that en- 
gages the reader’s interest. Here she sets up for criti- 
cal examination Ackerknecht’s argument that the 
conflict between contagionist and anticontagionist 
theories of infection was rooted in economic, social, 
and political factors. She concludes (probably 
rightly) that zhe evidence does not support this kind 
of sociological analysis. 

In one sense, the book is a reflection of the con- 
fusion that reigned in the minds of contemporaries 
about the explanation of disease. Although people 
like Snow and Budd were groping toward an un- 
derstanding of the nature and origins of diseases like 
cholera and typhoid, a clear understanding of the 
process of infection had to wait, of course, until the 
development of scientific bacteriology at the end of 
the nineteenzh century. Even on this, Pelling ap- 
pears confused—she seems to be arguing that the 
earlier anticontagionist biological and chemical the- 
ories were equally as valid as the later bacteriolo- 
gical ones. Perhaps here is ‘an example of the in- 
tellectual havoc and confusion that Kuhn and his 
followers have sown through their contradictory ar- 
guments on the nature of scientific explanation. 

The book also suffers from being almost entirely 
an intellectual history of concepts of disease, with 
little grasp of the actual effect of illness on health 
and mortality patterns. As a result,.Pelling can 
come out with highly inaccurate statements—for 
example, that smallpox did not decline “drastically 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” 
A cursory familiarity with the civil registration and 
case-fatality statistics of the period would have soon 
corrected this erroneous notion. Perhaps the over- 
concentration on the intellectual history of medi- 
cine is part of a reaction to the study of actual his- 
torical events, particularly in the area of disease and 
illness; but, clearly, in the long run, we will only un- 
derstand the history of science and medicine when 
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we have understood the context of behavior in 
which they developed and operated. 
PETER RAZZELL 
Bedford College 


SUSAN S$. TAMKE. Make a Joyful Noise Unto the Lord: 
Hymns as a Reflection of Victorian Social Attitudes. 
Athens: Ohio University Press. 1978. Pp. 209. Cloth 
$12.00, paper $5.00. 


This book claims to be about hymns and popular 
culture in nineteenth-century England, but it is 
really about the social message Susan S. Tamke 
finds in the wide range of texts she has studied. 
Thus, after a brief chapter on the history of hymns, 
there comes a discussion of Evangelicalism. Tamke 
argues, following E. P. Thompson, that Methodist 
hymns taught political quiescence and sexual sub- 
limation. Similarly, the later nineteenth-century 
hymn was used by the dominant classes to inculcate 
morality and that ineffable Victorian quality of re- 
spectability. 

Hymns for children proclaimed a dual, con- 
tradictory, and anxiety-producing message. On the 
one hand, the young were taught to be quiet and 
submissive and, on the other, to work actively for 
others: for family, society, God, and empire. The 
churches themselves, Tamke argues, ignored the so- 
cial question as long as possible and responded 
slowly to the demand of the poor for social services 
and amelioration of squalid conditions. Hymns 
mirrored this not-so-benign neglect and the sub- 
sequent activism. Hymns, moreover, reflected the 
fortunes of empire; they proclaimed the civilizing 
mission of the English missionary to the benighted 
heathen and then, with a purported “faltering con- 
fidence” by the late nineteenth century, extolled in- 
stead world peace and brotherhood. In her final 
chapter Tamke analyzes hymn imagery and finds it 
redolent with an idealized past, military glory, fam- 
ily, serene countryside, and other symbols of con- 
servatism. 

As Tamke admits, “few ideas in this study are 
new.” She does indeed dust off hundreds of old 
hymnals and bring their contents, albeit selectively, 
to light. But unfortunately she contributes little to 
our understanding of popular culture because she 
divorces the hymns almost entirely from the men, 
women, and children who sang them. None but- 
commentators and pundits find voice in this study. 

Whatever Tamke and modern scholars might 
think hymns reflect, we really need to know how 
people used and sang them. Given the drab and re- 
pressive message she finds so prevalent, one cannot 
help but wonder how they ever came to have their 
strong emotional hold over so many- English men 
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and women of every class. No doubt many hymns 
in the nineteenth century did teach quiescence and 
sublimation. But the same century saw the Chart- 
ists sing Wesley’s “Peace doubling heart! my God’s I 
am” at the great Peep Green meeting and the Lud- 
dite martyrs go to the scaffold singing “Behold the 
Saviour of mankind/Nailed to the shameful tree.” 
Thus, not words themselves but the infinitely 

subtle, complex, and paradoxical ways in which 
people used words should be the stuff of popular 
culture. Hymns as texts are of marginal use; they 
tell only what we already know about Victorian so- 
ciety. But a study of hymns as sung in church and 
chapel as well as in camp meetings or political ral- 
lies might well reveal the recalcitrant nuances of the 
past. 

THOMAS W. LAQUEUR 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


JAMES BENTLEY. Ritualzsm and Politics in Victorian Brit- 
ain: The Attempt to Legislate for Belief. (Oxford Theo- 
logical Monographs.) New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 162. $15.50. 


James Bentley has written a concise description of 
the interaction of ritualism and ecclesiastical and 
secular politics from the mid-nineteenth century to 
1906. He argues that, despite decades of sporadic, 
incoriclusive persecution and, occasionally, prose- 
cution, highlighted by the ineffective Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act of 1874 and the ill-conceived 
heresy trial of Bishop King of Lincoln in 1889, rit- 
ualism in the Church of England not only survived 
but prospered. By 1906 ritualist priests constituted a 
vigorous and expanding minority of the Anglican 
clergy. Their stubborn defense of once-contentious 
liturgical practices was partially vindicated in that 
year by the findings of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline that, “The law of public 
worship in the Church of England is too narrow for 
the religious life of the present generation.” The li- 
turgical revisions accepted by the church since then, 
Bentley concludes, owe much to the ritualists. Per- 
haps even more importantly, however, their strug- 
gle against powerful religious and political oppo- 
nents, including the queen herself, significantly 
advanced the cause of individual and religious lib- 
erty in England. 

If “The Attempt to Legislate for Belief,” as Bent- 
ley subtitles his book, obviously failed, the passage 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act and its con- 
sequences in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury illustrated the serious divisions within the 
church and the persistent confusion of religious 
with political questions. In examining those divi- 
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sions and analyzing the confusion, the author relies 
heavily upon the unpublished papers of Archbishop 
Tait, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, and, for the 
first time, Lord Cairns. A selective survey of the 
provincial press provides some additional per- 
spective on the impact of ritualist confrontations on 
areas outside of London. Although Bentley clarifies 
to some extent the cautious and manipulative role 
played by Disraeli in maneuvering Archbishop Tait 
and his antiritualist allies, most of the narrative will 
be familiar to students of the period. The inter- 
action of church and parliamentary politics, so cen- 
tral to Bentley’s study, has been treated much more 
thoroughly in, for example, Peter Marsh’s The Victo- 
rian Church in Decline (1969). Within the narrow con- 
straints of his short, scholarly monograph, the au- 
thor has, however, surveyed the major events, 
personalities, arguments, and political and ecclesias- 
tical machinations surrounding the ritualist con- 
troversy. At the same time little attempt has been 
made to analyze the subject in terms of the rapidly 
changing social, economic, political, or, surpris- 
ingly, religious climate of the period. 

Bentley nevertheless offers some perceptive in- 
sights and raises several important, if undeveloped, 
issues. He describes, for example, the links between 
ritualism and the older Oxford Movement, despite 
the efforts of some former Tractarians, such as 
Pusey, to dissociate themselves from their liturgi- 
cally more radical successors. The varying impact of 
different ritualist practices on Evangelicals, Broad 
Churchmen, and, to a lesser extent, Nonconformists 
is also made clear. Nothing offended Protestant sen- 
sibilities more dramatically than the institution of 
auricular confession, which, as Bentley emphasizes, 
was condemned not only as an insidious manifesta- 
tion of Catholic infiltration but also as a prurient 
violation of domestic sanctity, female modesty, and 
sexual privacy. 

Unfortunately, such explanatory references to 
popular, contemporary values are not developed, 
though they might make the extraordinary concern 
about ritualism exhibited by the Victorians more 
comprehensible. Similarly, while he notes that in 
some respects ritualism “merely reflected the gen- 
eral ornateness and ‘conspicuous waste’ of Victorian 
middle-class life” (p. 25), Bentley does not pursue 
the point. Ritualist priests, he explains, were gener- 
ally younger men of high rank and independent 
means, who were in a position to resist the pressures 
from bishops, politicians, and parishioners. But his 
social analysis stops at this point, and he briefly de- 
scribes, instead, the careers and conflicts of such fa- 
miliar figures as J. M. Neale, G. A. Denison, and 
A. H. Mackonochie as well as several other patron 
saints of the Anglo-Catholic cause. Whether or not 
they are typical of ritualist clergymen is unclear, 
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nor are we told how many of their ordained breth- 
ren shared their sentiments. As a result, it is never 
apparent from Bentley’s account just how extensive 
the ritualist “threat” actually was. He is more com- 
fortable describing their beliefs, practices, and stub- 
born, often deliberately provocative, determination 
to resist first the pressures and then the laws di- 
rected against them. Some capitulated, some re- 
signed or were driven from their livings, a famous 
few were imprisoned; but, as Bentley suggests, most 
simply continued their offensive practices until their 
bishops, like the politicians and the public at large, 
grew tired of the controversy and resentful of the 
harrassment and oppresion resulting from the un- 
popular and ultimately counterproductive Public 
Worship Regulation Act. 

RICHARD ALLEN SOLOWAY 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


DOUGLAS A. LORIMER. Colour, Class, and the Victorians: 
English Attitudes to the Negro in the Mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. New York: Holmes and Meier. 1978. Pp. 300. 
$23.50. ' 


Conventional wisdom, at least of the upper-class va- 
riety, tendec to assume that Great Britain had es- 
caped the taint of racial prejudice so evident in the 
history of the United States. The reaction toward 
colored immigrants to Britain after World War II 
dispelled any such illusion, and Douglas A. Lori- 


mer, in his very useful book, helps us understand , 


the history cf British attitudes toward blacks in an 
earlier era—the mid-nineteenth century. 

Lorimer commences his study with a discussion 
of the black experience in England in the years 
1600-1900. He contends that, although discrimina- 
tion was in many ways the order of the day in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there is little 
evidence of blacks as a group being treated differen- 
tially. He pcints out that, in general, the treatment 
of individual blacks was often comparable to that of 
whites in similar situations. “In eighteenth-century 
England,” Lorimer avers, “racially prejudiced indi- 
viduals undoubtedly existed, but on the whole, no 
clear pattern of institutionalized or socially sanc- 
tioned discrimination was in evidence” (p. 31). 

The advent of the antislavery movement brought 
blacks more prominently into the public eye. Al- 
though sympathy for the black man in Africa prob- 
ably increased, the association of darkness of pig- 
mentation with inferiority was a consequence in 
England itself. Lorimer, nevertheless, does not find 
color prejudice constituting a major factor in the so- 
cial fabric cf Britain in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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If antiblack prejudice was not significantly pres- 
ent in the first part of the Victorian era, why did it 
arise in the latter part of the nineteenth century? 
Lorimer asserts that the explanation lies in the de- 
veloping Victorian class structure: “Once the idea 
of a ‘black gentleman’ became a contradiction in 
terms, the way to racialism was open” (p. 68). Put 
in another way, Lorimer argues that racialism in its 
more strident form grew out of the identification of 
blacks with their slave past and of the association of 
this servile status with the English lower orders. 
This developing state of affairs combined with the 
teachings of Social Darwinism and the precepts of 
“scientific racism” espoused by early anthropolo- 
gists to make a particularly noxious brew. 

After the introductory chapter Lorimer deals 
with the concept of the black gentleman in mid- 
Victorian society; he also discusses mid-Victorian 
philanthropy and the popular stereotype of the Ne- 
gro as well as the influence of the American Civil 
War on British opinion. Chapters on scientific rac- 
ism and Governor Eyre and the black revolt in Ja- 
maica are of particular value. 

All in all, Lorimer has written a book of consid- 
erable value. How and why racial antipathies de- 
veloped is a subject of vital concern to historians 
and social scientists alike. Despite a tendency to- 
ward repetition, an excessive dependence on bio- 
graphical and anecdotal material, and in some cases 
a dearth of analysis, Colour, Class, and the Victorians is 
a fine piece of work that should become a standard 
part of the literature on nineteenth-century Britain 
in general and the roots of racialism in particular. 

ROBERT A. HUTTENBACK 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


PETER BAILEY. Leisure and Class in Victorian England: Ra- 
tional Recreation and the Contest for Control, 1830-1885. 
(Studies in Social History.) Buffalo: University of 
Toronto Press. 1978. Pp. x, 260. $12.50. 


“Leisure,” says Peter Bailey, “was one of the major 
frontiers of social change in the nineteenth century, 
and like most frontiers it was disputed territory” (p. 
5). How could the masses of working men, with 
their potential for social and political disruption, be ` 
enticed to spend their free time in ways acceptable 
to the Victorian ethos? The first, and most high- 
minded, proposal was to encourage the workers to 
pursue knowledge at mechanics’ institutes. But 
these early machines of “rational recreation” soon 
proved to offer an unacceptable halfpenny’s worth 
of entertainment and an intolerable deal of dull in- 
struction, and the search for the right formula 
sought other paths. 
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It is at this point (ca. 1830) that Bailey’s study be- 
gins. The problem was complex and unprece- 
dented, the intended beneficiaries unpredictable 
and often unamenable: “the creature of custom that 
was the homo ludens of traditional culture was not 
transformed overnight into the free agent of an 
atomistic modern world” (p. 4). The reformers, 
churchmen and laity alike, tried one idea after an- 
other. Bailey examines two hopeful movements in 
detail, the workingmen’s clubs and organized sports 
(mainly cricket and football). The publicans, who 
wielded an influence at least equal to that of the re- 
formers, opposed both insofar as their business was 
affected, although sometimes they formed an 
uneasy alliance with the reformers when it seemed 
in their interest to do so. But it was these same pub- 
licans who came up with what proved to be the 
most popular new form of mass amusement, the 
music hall, “a prototype modern entertainment in- 
dustry... because of the thorough-going com- 
mercialisation which accompanied its growth and 
affected all facets of its operation” (p. 150). Bailey’s 
is the best available treatment of the music hall in 
Victorian society. 

Agreeably written and level-headed, distin- 
guished by shrewd estimates of the “realities” of the 
situation, this monograph draws extensively from 
primary sources both national and local. It repeat- 
edly uses the town of Bolton, Lancashire, as a case 
study of what happened when the would-be con- 
trollers of the workingman’s leisure applied their 
hopeful instruments of wholesome time killing in 
particular situations, notably in the new industrial- 
ized towns. 

This exemplary contribution to our knowledge of 
English social history deserves a more attractive for- 
mat than the publishers have given it. The text 
page, representing reduced typescript, is an ominous 
sign of the new age of the economy book. 

RICHARD D. ALTICK 
Ohio State University 


PAUL FELIX THIEDE. Chamberlain, Irland, und das Welt- 
reich, 1880-95. (Europäische Hochschulschriften. 
. Series 3, number 62.) Bern: Peter Lang. 1977. Pp. 
403. 


Anyone planning a life of Joseph Chamberlain may 
breathe easy: this book does not pre-empt the enter- 
prise. The remarkable late-Victorian politician re- 
mains without an adequate biography, for that by 
Garvin and Amery lacks detachment and historical 
perspective, while Peter Fraser’s 1966 study neglects 
the man for the statesman. Paul Felix Thiede 
merely uses Chamberlain as a peg upon which to 
hang an involved account of British political ideas 
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and parties during an eventful fifteen-year periad. 
Undoubtedly, these years, beginning with Cham- 
berlain’s entrance into Gladstone’s Liberal ministry 
and ending with his appointment as colonial secre- 
tary by the Conservative Salisbury, are profoundly 
significant in the total career of an individual who 
played an important role in the shaping of social re- 
form, domestic politics, and imperial policy. But the 
individual is lost in the “isms,” and the volume be- 
comes a mere fragmentary contribution to bio- 
graphical and historical knowledge. 

Thiede has written a book that specialists will 
consult and nobody will read—which is simply to 
say that it is typical of the work of contemporary 
academic historians. Originally a Heidelberg doc- 
toral dissertation, it exhibits the virtues and vices of 
its species. Solid, weighty, based on extensive re- 
search in manuscript and printed sources, but- 
tressed with statistical tables and documentary ap- 
pendixes, it unquestionably amasses a good deal of 
useful information. At the same time, however, it is 
arid, prolix, and in places a mere compendium of 
evidence. The six chapters, ranging from “Die 
Radikalliberalen und das Irische Landproblem” to 
“Das Weltreich als Nation oder das Weltreich der 
Nationen: Die Entstehung eines Konflikts,” seem 
more like independent essays than connected parts 
of a whole. The great undigested blocks of quota- 
tions from parliamentary debates, commission re- 
ports, and political tracts not only induce the sopo- 
rific syndrome inseparable from the dissertation 
format but also, together with the constant inter- 
polation of phrases like “Local Government” and 
“Home Rule” in the German text, create a kind of 
pidgin effect that adds to the tedium. Still, it is un- 
fair to condemn Thiede for practicing what the pro- 
fession preaches—an emphasis on science to the ex- 
clusion of art. 

Thiede rightly points to Ireland as the connecting 
link in the process by which Chamberlain and his 
contemporaries arrived at their theories of empire. 
Such a connection was perfectly apparent to Victo- 
rian Englishmen (to say nothing of the American 
anti-imperialist who warned that Puerto Rico 
would become “our Ireland”). Ireland’s role as Eng- 
land’s first colony and its influence in shaping Eng- 
lish perceptions of—and conduct toward—subject 
peoples have, however, been obscured by the events 
of the last half century, and it is good to have them 
re-emphasized. One is struck, nevertheless, by the 
remoteness of the author and of the men about 
whom he writes from.the object of their concern. A 
certain English politician is described here by a col- 
league as knowing “no more of land tenures in Ire- 
land than he knew of land tenures in the moor.” 
The same statement might be made about English 
politicians in general and applied to Irish condi- 
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tions in general. It was this ignorance of the dis- 
tinctive circumstances of life and thought in Ireland 
that frustrated every attempt, no matter how well 
intentioned, to solve the “Irish Question.” If, after 
centuries of contact, statesmen persisted in regard- 
ing the Irishman as a somewhat retarded English- 
man, it is scarcely surprising that they displayed 
ambiguity and insensitivity in dealing with the peo- 
ples of their Weltreich. Seeing Ireland through the 
eyes of Chamberlain and his ilk, Thiede merely du- 
plicates their imperfect and largely irrelevant vision 
of John Bull’s other island. 

WILLIAM D. GRIFFIN 

St. John’s University 


BRIAN HARRISON. Separate Spheres: The Opposition to 
Women’s Suffage in Britain. New York: Holmes and 
Meier. 1978. Pp. 274. $24.50. 


Fields such as the history of women and labor his- 
tory have more than their share of practitioners 
who write what is, in essence, the Whig history of 
our time. We are, to be sure, all feminists now, and 
it has been correspondingly easy to neglect the 
views of those who opposed women’s suffrage and, 
in doing so, tried to stem the tide of progress; the 
antisuffragis:s have been dismissed as unimagina- 
tive and nar-ow-minded defenders of the status quo 
with neither time nor logic on their side, sexual 
Adullamites predestined to draw, and deservedly so, 
the laughter of history. 

Brian Harrison’s new book is, then, doubly wel- 
come—not only because it has no peers but also be- 
cause of the empathy with thich its author has ex- 
plored a cause that now appears to have been so 
hopelessly indefensible. (Who today would seriously 
argue against women having the vote?) That con- 
siderable opposition to the enfranchisement of 
women existed among both sexes has long been ob- 
vious, but the nature of that opposition has never 
before been subjected to extensive scrutiny. Harri- 
son dissects with care the remarkably complex na- 
ture of the opposition to women’s suffrage and goes 
on to explore that opposition’s numerous ties to cer- 
tain gentlemanly habitats that proved to be fertile 
breeding grcunds for antisuffrage sentiment—many 
of the leading “‘antis” had been nurtured by the pe- 
culiarly male ethos of the world of public school, 
Oxbridge, gentleman’s club, and empire-steward- 
ship in which women played supporting roles at 
best. It was no accident that Cromer and Curzon, 
those two proconsuls par excellence, became the 
leaders of the National League for Opposing 
Woman Suffrage, which by 1914 had a (primarily 
female} membership considerably larger than the 
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membership of the by then fast fading Women’s So- 
cial and Political Union (WSPU). 

Regarding the WSPU, Harrison argues that the 
militants’ tactical excesses gave much succor to 
their foes and that the suffragettes grossly exagger- 
ated the benefits that the vote, once gained, would 
bring. Both theses are sound, though by deliber- 
ately restricting his scope to the overtly political 
aims of the suffragettes Harrison has ignored the 
not inconsiderable psychological and symbolic im- 
portance of the vote; Christabel Pankhurst herself 
wrote in 1913: “Another mistake that people make 
is to suppose that we want the vote only or chiefly 
because of its political value. We want it far more 
because of its symbolic value—the recognition of 
our human equality that it will involve.” 

As the first investigation of the opposition to 
women’s suffrage in Britain, this well-written book 
is original and invaluable. Scholars concerned with 
the history of British women must seriously hope 
that Brian Harrison will, in due course, complete 
that “larger inquiry ... into women’s organisations 
in Britain between 1900 and 1940” to which he al- 
ludes in the preface to this work (p. 11). 

ANDREW ROSEN 
Long Beach, California 


ZARA S. STEINER. Britain and the Origins of the First World 
War. (The Making of the Twentieth Century.) New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978, Pp. vi, 305. $16.95. 


These are intellectually exciting times for historians 
of diplomacy and international relations. In a proc- 
ess of self-transformation, which is both rich and 
complex, relationships are being explored not only 
with economic, social, intellectual, institutional, 
and psychological history but also with those social 
scientists of Karl Deutsch’s third and fourth waves 
who, at all levels of analysis and across several issue 
areas, seek to explain the functioning of the inter- 
national system and the behavior of its actors. Zara 
S. Steiner, in the brief introduction to her alto- 
gether admirable book, probes some of the prob- 
lems and tentative results of the exploration of those 
relationships, and that in itself is a significant and 
welcome contribution. 

She is particularly and justifiably concerned with 
what our brethren in the social sciences describe as 
the explanatory potency of the domestic variable 
and what they analyze under the term linkage poli- 
tics. She investigates this central theme by testing 
hypotheses about the relationships between domes- 
tic factors and political instability on the one hand 
and foreign policy behavior on the other. She con- 
cludes unequivocally that external and diplomatic 
factors rather than the domestic situation largely 
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determined British foreign policy and ensured that 
Asquith’s Liberal government would take the na- 
tion into war as a result of the escalating crisis in the 
summer of 1914. Fritz Fischer’s thesis, therefore, in 
Steiner’s opinion, does not adequately explain Brit- 
ish behavior. In addition, she is concerned with 
what might be described, on the heels of Maurice 
Cowling, as a form of high politics and with the na- 
ture of the very firm control that certain individuals 
and a self-perpetuating elite were able to maintain 
over the conduct of British foreign policy. Again, 
the argument is skillful and convincing. 

One is particularly impressed with the way that 
Steiner is able to introduce and manage several 
themes. Economic factors, party political consid- 
erations, societal forces, and the intellectual atmo- 
sphere are fused with the central consideration, for- 
eign policy formulation and behavior. Macro- 
factors are related to individual and elite behavior, 
the European and imperial theaters are skillfully in- 
terwoven, and the author switches easily from the 
conflict and cooperation existing within each Euro- 
pean capital to an analysis of the relations among 
the various capitals. With the sure touch of a 
scholar who has researched the period and mastered 
the research of others, as the excellent bibliography 
demonstrates, she traces the forces affecting the de- 
cisions and actions of the various British govern- 
ments from the turn of the century to 1914. Stu- 
dents could not wish, therefore, for a surer guide to 
the diplomatic revolution that took place before 
1906, to Britain’s relations with Germany, France, 
and Russia, and, to a lesser extent, with the Habs- 
burg monarchy, Italy, and the United States, and 
to the role of the bureaucracy and the defense es- 
tablishment and their relationship to the cabinet. In 
particular, and as one would expect, Steiner has full 
command over the policies of Sir Edward Grey and 
his professional advisors and permanent officials. In 
fact, her analysis of Grey in many ways dominates 
the book and is quite authoritative. Her work, along 
with that in the volume edited by F. H. Hinsley 
and entitled The Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey, vir- 
tually exhausts the subject. The debates and argu- 
ments will no doubt continue, but the files of the 
Foreign Office have surely surrendered their worth- 
while information. 

In sum, Steiner’s range is broad, her propositions 
are convincing, her analyses sure, and her judg- 
ments astute. Undergraduates may be somewhat 
confused by the failure to identify certain individ- 
uals. The chapter on the 1914 crisis, and this was 
true of her earlier work on the Foreign Office, is too 
brief and less rich than one would prefer. Perhaps 
she feels that there is little that is either new or sig- 
nificant to add, and many would agree with her. In 
any case, this volume is a decided success, a major 
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contribution, and a fine and judicious blend of the 

author’s own research and the literature in the field. 
MICHAEL G, FRY 
University of Denver 


WILFRIED FEST. Peace or Partition: The Habsburg Mon- 
archy and British Policy, 1914-1918. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 276. $16.95. 


One of the principal casualties of the First World 
War was the Habsburg Empire. Its destruction was 
not sought by either the British, with whom it tradi- 
tionally enjoyed good relations or, for that matter, 
by the French. Britain and the Habsburgs had not 
been at war since 1763. The reluctance that existed 
in 1914 was summed up by an Austrian official: “It 
seems absurd for good friends like England and 
Austria to be at war.” 

However reluctant the British might have felt, 
the fact remained that they were at war with the 
Habsburgs, who were Germany’s main ally. The 
stalemate on the western front, which necessitated 
defeating Germany by diplomatic means, deter- 
mined their attitude toward Vienna. From 1914 to 
1918 there were three distinct phases of British pol- 
icy. The first was based on the premise that a sepa- 
rate peace was out of the question as long as Franz 
Joseph was alive. It lasted until his death in No- 
vember 1916. During this period Britain sought to 
win new allies at the expense of the empire. It lured 
first Italy and then Rumania into the Allied camp 
with promises of support for the Habsburg territory 
each coveted. The second phase lasted from the ac- 
cession of the new emperor, Karl, to March 1918. 
Aware of his interest in ending the war, Britain 
sought to detach Austria from Germany but en- 
countered a major obstacle in its secret treaties with 
Italy and Rumania, which removed the actual pos- 
sibility of a settlement the Habsburgs could have 
accepted. Nevertheless, London made three serious 
attempts to win over Vienna. On each occasion 
Karl’s refusal to abandon the Germans saved Brit- 
ain from having to reckon with the consequences of 
its duplicity. 

The third and final phase reflected the desper- 
ateness of the Allied cause. Until March 1918 
British war aims had not included championing the 
right to self-determination of any of the principal 
ethnic groups within the empire. With the front 
now overrun the British reluctantly did so, thus 
abandoning the Habsburgs. To a certain extent rec- 
ognition constituted a notable vindication of those 
in British public life who had championed the 
cause of the subject races since the beginning: Wick- 
ham Steed, R. W. Seton-Watson, and other influ- 
encial supporters of the “New Europe.” 
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Wilfried Fest’s book is a valuable contribution to 
the subject of Allied war aims. He has shown how 
hesitant the British were to destroy one of their 
principal adversaries and, until forced to do so, to 
embrace the weapon—so dangerous to their own 
empire—of self-determination. His work is based on 
all of the major extant archival sources. The book 
has few errors (Alex Leeper on page 226 should be 
Allen). There are only a few hints that English is 
not the author’s native language. A minor criticism 
is that he possibly overemphasizes the importance 
of Crewe House and the Political Intelligence De- 
partment in winning the government’s support in 
1918 for an abandonment of the Habsburgs. Events 
on the western front forced it to move in that direc- 
tion. An omission is the attitude of George V to the 
various phases through which British policy went. 
With so much interest focused on a fellow monarch, 
some information should have been included. All in 
all, Fest’s first book holds the promise of much fine 
scholarship to come. 

f F. RUSSELL BRYANT 
University of Alabama, 
University 


MARTIN PUGH. Electoral Reform in War and Peace, 1906- 
/8. Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1978. Pp. 
xi, 228. $16.25. 


In 1914 about 60 percent of adult males, and no 
women, had the vote in Britain; by 1918 all men 
over twenty-one and women over thirty had it. This 
substantial step toward democracy happened so 
quietly that Martin Pugh has really done very well 
to make it so interesting (his book deserves some- 
thing better than the photocopied typescript in 
which it has been published). The very visible ef- 
forts of the suffragettes hardly affected the situation: 
Pugh offers a penetrating study of the position in 
1914, showing how poor the women’s prospects 
were in the face of the opposition of the prime min- 
ister and the House of Lords, pouring cold water on 
McKibbin’s recent argument about the Labour 
Party’s chances of expanding its electoral base, and 
briefly explaining the system of registration for vot- 
ing. It was the complexities of registration that de- 
prived most of the unenfranchised males of the 
right to vote, and it was the problems of the elec- 
toral register rather than speechifying about democ- 
racy that precipitated wartime reform. A general 
election was due by December 1915 and, though it 
was put off, politicians could never ignore the possi- 
bility of an election and the need for an up-to-date 
electoral register. A register acceptable to the public 
could hardly disenfranchise men who had forfeited 
their 1914 qualification by joining the army or 
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moving to munitions work, and there was pressure 
to enfranchise all soldiers, whatever their position in 
1914 had been. Thus, questions of electoral law 
could not be left until after the war. Late in his pre- 
miership Asquith set up a committee under Mr. 
Speaker Lowther to discuss them, and it worked out 
a businesslike compromise between the parties. 
Once the question was raised, simplification of 
registration was inevitable, and this meant univer- 
sal male suffrage. Votes for women had sunk almost 
out of sight during the war; Lowther, who had been 
condemned as anti-suffrage because of his rulings 
on the amendments to the 1912 electoral reform 
bill, nudged his committee forward to female en- 
franchisement at a time when obstructionism might 
possibly have prevailed: Pugh gives some sub- 
stantial evidence for his argument that the major- 
ities for enfranchisement were rather more fragile 
than they looked. Perhaps he allows himself a few 
speculative judgments in the later stages of the 
book; he suggests that the 1918 Representation of 
the People Act passed only because of some unlikely 
political circumstances, which undercuts the argu- 
ment of the earlier chapters showing what drove As- 
quith to set up the Lowther committee. He also 
suggests that the Conservative dominance of the fol- 
lowing twenty years might have been prevented by 
the proposals for proportional representation or for 
the alternative vote which survived until very late 
in the passage of the bill, which (apart from assum- 
ing that under such a system everybody would have 
voted as they did under the existing system) takes 
no account of the way these changes were proposed 
for some parts of the country and not for others. But 
perhaps these problems should be seen as spurs to 
further thought rather than weaknesses in a helpful 
and valuable book. 
TREVOR LLOYD 
University of Toronto 


P. B. M. BLAAS. Continuity and Anachronism: Parliamentary 
and Constitutional Development in Whig Historiography 
and in the Anti-Whig Reaction between 1890 and 1930. 
(International Archives of the History of Ideas, 
number 91.) Boston: Martinus Nijhoff. 1978. Pp. 
xvi, 441. f 90. 


This is an ambitious book, one that aims both to 
study nineteenth-century Whig historiography and 
to show how, in the period after 1890, British histo- 
rians reacted against its premises and conclusions. 
In addition, changing modes of historiographical 
practice are linked to social and political factors, as 
well as to developments within the discipline of his- 
tory. 

In his first chapter P. B. M. Blaas points out that 
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criticism of Whig historical writing, with its charac- 
teristics of “anachronism, finality, and historical 
continuity” (p. 3), antedated the work of Namier 
and the publication in 1931 of Herbert Butterfield’s 
The Whig Interpretation of History. The stronghold of 
the Whig interpretation lay in constitutional his- 
tory; hence, even before 1890, both the “imperial” 
history of Seeley and the emergence of economic 
history began to displace Whiggish constitutional 
history from its position of pre-eminence. Blaas also 
uses the Kuhnian approach in order to demonstrate 
that as historians such as J. H. Round and 
G. W. Prothero increasingly exploited the archival 
records, they were confronted by an “anomaly-ex- 
perience”; that is, the ever-growing mass of data 
could not be accommodated within the Whig para- 
digm. 

After having prepared the reader in his first 
chapter for a further account of the decline and fall 
of Whig historiography, Blaas shifts his focus in the 
second chapter to a lengthy discussion of nine- 
teenth-century Whig historical writing. He exam- 
ines the work of the early nineteenth-century 
medievalists F. Palgrave, J. Allen, and H. Hallam; 
of Macaulay; and finally, of the members of the 
“Oxford School”: W. Stubbs, E. A. Freeman, and 
J. R. Green. His discussion centers on how these his- 
torians (and others) interpreted such crucial themes 
as the development of the medieval parliament, the 
Civil War and the Glorious Revolution, and the 
reign of George III. Without indulging in a ruthless 
reductionism, Blaas emphasizes the relationship be- 
tween the treatment of these themes and the agita- 
tion surrounding the passage of the 1832 and 1867 
Reform Bills. His conclusion is that the English po- 
litical climate, particularly during “the age of equi- 
poise,” at once contributed to, and was the result of, 
the Whig glorification of the English tradition of 
constitutionalism and self-government. 

The subsequent sections of this book are the most 
original and interesting. In them Blaas traces the 
process whereby Whig historiography was under- 
mined by changes in political attitudes, as well as 
by the growth of professionalism among historians. 
The obstructionism of the Irish representatives in 
the House of Commons, the crisis in the House of 
Lords in the first decade of the twentieth century, 
the governmental incompetence revealed during 
the Boer War—all of these factors led to a question- 
ing of the reverentia antiquitatis that had been central 
to the Whig view of English history. Blaas argues, 
following J. G. A. Pocock, that criticism of tradition 
may lead, and in this case did lead, to a break- 
through in the writing of history. It is in the work of 
F. W. Maitland that Blaas finds the first fruits of 
this breakthrough. He cites Maitland’s “endless 
hunt for anachronistic representations of the past” 
(p. 266); his insistence that English medievalists dis- 
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card their insularity in favor of a comparative ap- 
proach; his desire to broaden constitutional history 
into a study of the actual working of institutions. 
Substantively, Maitland’s conclusions about the 
composition and functioning of the medieval par- 
lament marked a break with the accepted Whig in- 
terpretation. The other two protagonists of the anti- 
Whig reaction were A. F. Pollard and T. F. Toat, 
according to Blaas. Pollard’s studies of the Tudor 
monarchy and, especially, his Evolution of Parliament 
constituted a roeot-and-branch attack on traditional 
views of English history. An adherent of that set of 
ideas usually termed the thèse royale, he saw the 
power-seeking efforts of medieval and Lancastrian 
parliaments not as steps toward self-government 
but as impediments to the development of the mad- 
ern state. Only after the establishment of order and 
the destruction of privileged bodies by the Tudor 
monarchy did self-government emerge as a possi- 
bility for the citizens of a unified national state. Pol- 
lard was intensely aware of “the irony and accident 
of historical development” (p. 300), and this sensi- 
tivity to the unintended consequences of historical 
action caused him to oppose the finalism of Whig 
historiography. Tout’s work in administrative his- 
tory simply by-passed the conventional concerns of 
nineteenth-century Whig medievalists: he was con- 
vinced that more could be learned about medieval 
English politics and society by meticulous study of 
administrative routines and practices than by con- 
centrating upon parliaments, constitutionalism, and 
ideology. In developing this approach Tout was in- 
fluenced by the French school of administrative 
and institutional historians (C. Langlois, A. Lu- 
chaire, and P. Viollet), all of whom contended that 
individuals and ideologies were of lesser impor- 
tance than the slow, centuries-long growth of the 
administrative machinery of the state. By stressing 
the distinction between politics and administrative 
developments, Tout achieved a new and more ob- 
jective treatment of medieval English history. 

In the concluding pages of his book, Blaas returns 
to his central thesis: progress was made in England 
between 1890 and 1930 toward a more scholarly 
historiography that rejected the anachronistic and 
finalistic features of Whig historical writing. This 
new historiography was characterized by painstak- 
ing archival research, emphasis upon “facts,” and 
specialization. Although he does not denigrate the 
achievements of this genre of historical writing, 
Blaas points out its defects, especially its inability to 
provide an integrated account of sets of historical 
phenomena. He finds in Norbert Elias’s concept of 
“figuration” analysis an example of how it is pos- 
sible to construct a frame of reference within which 
the interrelatedness of the most varied historical 
phenomena becomes apparent. 

It is impossible in a short review to give an ade- 
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quate impression of the breadth and erudition of 
this book. The author’s command of the sources 
necessary for explication of the historiographical 
views of twentieth-century British historians is par- 
ticularly impressive, since these views are scattered 
in reviews and occasional pieces that sometimes ap- 
peared anonymously. It must be said, however, that 
the style and organization of the book leave much 
to be desired. Possibly the infelicities of style are the 
result of poor translation (the book was originally 
published in Dutch); in any case sentence after sen- 
tence evokes nothing so much as a caricature of 
nineteenth-century German academic prose. There 
is far too much detail on topics not central to the 
subject matter of the book, as well as a good deal of 
repetition. Despite these defects, Blaas has produced 
a thoughtful and important book, one that has the 
great merit of placing the work of late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century British historians 
within a larger social and historiographical context. 
His conclusions make it evident that the historians 
of the anti-Whig reaction were sophisticated practi- 
tioners of their craft, aware of the difficulties and 
pitfalls that beset historical writing. 

DORIS 5. GOLDSTEIN 

Yeshiva University 


PAUL HAYES. The Twentieth Century, 1880-1939. (Mod- 
ern British Foreign Policy.) New York: St. Martin’s 
Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 343. $15.95, 


This account of British foreign policy centers on the 
reduction of Britain from a world to a European 
power. It has the initial merit of a conventional 
study of foreign policy. The approach lacks the 
wider focus of such authors as D. C. Watt and Max 
Beloff and the overstraining breadth of Maurice 
Cowling, authors who are not cited in the notes or 
in the authar’s bibliographic acknowledgment. 

From a volume in “Modern British Foreign Pol- 
icy” the reader might expect, and possibly fear, a 
textbook synthesis. It is not, but the work may have 
developed from middle-range Oxford lectures. Ma- 
terial is presented in densely argued chapter divi- 
sions with possibly too many theme punch lines to 
do the work of narrative organization. The author 
makes references, such as that to the British Agree- 
ment with China, June 9, 1898 (p. 90), without the 
identification that most readers need. Paul Hayes 
confronts the expectation of a textbook when he 
provides a prefatory description of his book “as a 
personal view of the events of 1880-1939” with all 
the imperfections and, he could add, the advan- 
tages of intense feeling (p. vii). The emotional par- 
ticipation is everywhere as Hayes attempts to pro- 
vide a historical answer to “how and why did 
Britain’s decline take place?” 
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The answer is complicated because Britain was 
not a power state, some of its weaknesses appeared 
in the decades of its apparent zenith, and, after 
World War I had inflicted irreparable damage, its 
position in the world was not effectively reduced or 
redefined. Indeed, Hayes emphasizes that until the 
1960s Whitehall did not recognize or understand 
Britain’s inability to pursue world policies. 

The beginning, Gladstone and Granville (1880- 
1885), is in the minor mode. Gladstone’s moralism 
(which Hayes formulates somewhat primitively) 
and its frustration left a baleful legacy, particularly 
in Egypt. Salisbury took over to restore the old di- 
plomacy and Britain’s credibility. Many well-se- 
lected quotations from the Conservative leader, 
whose papers Hayes used, present him as a trench- 
ant realist. After an interval of Rosebery’s diffi- 
culties with a divided party, and his own drive and 
abrasiveness, Salisbury returned to preside over 
Britain’s diplomatic revolution, its departure from a 
nonentanglement policy to one of concentrating on 
areas where Britain could protect its interests. By 
1914 “Grey and Bethmann Hollweg were both pris- 
oners of the past, of the actions of others and even 
themselves” (p. 171). Grey figures among the disas- 
ters but insufficient attention is given to the case of 
Grey’s defenders, for example, R. J. Sontag. 

War brought conditions to which Britain failed 
to adapt. Contradictory conditions were met by 
contradictory policies compounded by unrealism. 
British leaders of the next decade (1923-33) receive 
understanding treatment. At its end the situation 
begins to be “Past Redress.” The account of ap- 
peasement is written in anger. Hayes will have no 
revisionism in his critique of appeasement, but he 
justly refuses to make a hero of an enemy, such as 
Vansittart, of his enemy, Chamberlain. He is very 
good on the strange gagging drama of appeasement 
prolonged into wartime. 

Hayes has written an uneven but very readable 
book on maladaptation and decline, a haunting 
subject today. 

M. A. FITZSIMONS 
University of Notre Dame 


MICHAEL J. COHEN. Palestine, Retreat from the Mandate: 
The Making of British Policy, 1936-45. New York: 
Holmes and Meier. 1978. Pp. xii, 239. $23.00. 


Michael J. Cohen gives us an in-depth study of 
British decisions and their sources vis-à-vis Palestine 
from the Great Arab Revolt until the end of the 
Second World War. 

Professor Cohen’s thesis is that British decisions 
relative to Palestine were primarily based on antici- 
pated and actual reactions in the greater Arab 
world and later by its two wartime allies, the 
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United States and the Soviet Union, lest Britain 
lose its influence in the Middle East and be forced 
to surrender control of the Suez Canal. This is not 
surprising, yet we can be grateful to Cohen for his 
archival research in substantiating his arguments. 
Indeed, I believe he is the first author to publish or 
synthesize the recently opened P.R.O. documents 
on the Second World War as they relate to the 
Middle East. He has also made good use of the 
Central Zionist and Weizmann Archives. In addi- 
tion to these sources, Cohen has corresponded with 
and used the comments of Sir George Rendel, the 
head of the Foreign Office’s Eastern Department 
and, as such, the most important civil servant con- 
cerned with Palestine. 

Despite its title, Palestine is not the focal point of 
this book; interdepartmental policy making is. Here 
the two major protagonists are the Foreign and Co- 
lonial Offices—the former generally on the side of 
the Arabs, the latter frequently supporting the Zi- 
onists, with the Foreign Office usually determining 
policy, even during the Prime Ministership of the 
pro-Zionist Winston Churchill. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of Cohen’s overriding concern with the deci- 
sion-making process, events in Palestine itself are 
somewhat blurred. While at least three chapters are 
devoted to the Arab revolt of 1936-1939, nowhere 
are any statistics or analyses to be found which 
would illustrate the ferocity of the struggle: we are 
merely told that it had to be dealt with, but not 
what it was. The bureaucrats in London did not 
have to work in a vacuum; neither should Cohen’s 
readers. : 

Two other problems mar the excellence of Co- 
hen’s book. The more important of these is his fre- 
quent refusal to maintain a chronology. All too of- 
ten we are introduced to events before any 
preparatory material has been provided only to ex- 
perience a sense of déjà vu when, within the same 
chapter, or perhaps a subsequent one, we find the 
background for which we had searched before. On 
occasion such techniques are necessary to continue 
the smooth flow of an argument, but Cohen resorts 
to this too often, the resultant effect being confusion 
rather than clarification. The second (and related) 
difficulty is with the notes. While they provide a 
valuable jumping-off point for other scholars to 
carry on Cohen’s work, too often they are either ir- 
relevant or belong in the text or seemingly (at least) 
they occasionally contradict a statement or opinion 
found in the text itself. 

But these reservations do not take away from the 
central value of Cohen’s book to the advanced stu- 
dent of the field. Cohen writes well, has worked 
hard, and the scholarly contribution he makes by 
his archival research is enormous. 

JOSHUA B. STEIN 
Roger Williams College 
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ROBERT R. HARDING. Anatomy of a Power Elite: The Pro- 
uncial Governors of Early Modem France. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1978. Pp. x, 310. $20.00. 


Owing to the importance of provincial governors in 
the politics and society of early modern France, a 
number of historians have attempted to relate the 
evolution of the governors’ power and prestige to 
such larger issues as the rise of royal absolutism and 
the monarchy’s changing relations with the great 
aristocracy. But, because most research on this 
“power elite” has been narrowly focused on a par- 
ticular individual or region during a limited num- 
ber of years, these efforts have frequently resulted in 
broad generalizations that lack sufficient sub- 
stantiation. By analyzing the careers and regimes of 
many governors over a long period, Robert R. Har- 
ding provides a perspective that only a general 
study affords. Basing his investigations primarily on 
a collective biography of the 142 governors ap- 
pointed to France’s eleven major gouvernements be- 
tween 1515 and 1650, he offers an original and 
remarkably comprehensive view of the major trans- 
formations that swept provincial administration in 
this era. 

Even when supplemented by other sources, the 
use of group biography entails an obvious risk: in 
this instance, governors were a highly individ- 
ualistic breed, and not all of them conformed to the 
broad patterns the author discerns in their group 
experience. But it is precisely the synthetic quality 
o: this book that constitutes its principal strength. 
S> much is accomplished that one can easily regard 
the few unresolved issues and an occasional lack of 
elaboration of an important point as agendas for 
further research rather than as significant short- 
comings. 

The first and third sections of the book describe 
ir. two chronological steps the function and person- 
nel of the governors’ regimes and explain changes in 
them. The second section, which provides a quan- 
tative analysis of information on the governors’ 
wealth, offices, marriages, and families, places the 
political and administrative activities of the gover- 
nors in the context of their changing social and fi- 
nancial circumstances and goals. Throughout, Har- 
ding draws on a variety of archival materials, 
although one misses a general discussion of sources 
in a book that will become a model for future re- 
search on the governors and perhaps on other elite 
groups as well. 

Two broad themes emerge in this book. First, 
Harding traces the growing religious partisanship of 
the governors in the decades after 1560 and con- 
vincingly attributes this conduct to a collapse in the 
traditional basis of their provincial authority—pa- 
tronage and brokerage. By assuming leadership 
roles in regional party organizations, the governors 
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prolonged the Wars of Religion, but they also 
found the means to reassert their local domination. 
Second, Harding persuasively challenges the widely 
held view that the fading significance of the gover- 
nors in the first half of the seventeenth century re- 
sulted from conscious royal attempts to replace 
their “patrimonial” administration with the more 
bureaucratic system of intendants and commissars. 
Instead, the gradual withdrawal of the governors 
from regional affairs was largely a voluntary re- 
sponse to a wide range of long- and short-term proc- 
esses that drew them to the court and the capital. 
Although the intendants slowly filled this vacuum, 
they did not create it. 
This broadly conceived and challenging study 
merits a large audience among European historians. 
ALBERT N. HAMSCHER 
Kansas State University 


NICOLE LEMAITRE. Un horizon bloqué: Ussel et la montagne 
limousine aux XVII et XVIIF siècles. Preface by PIERRE 
GOUBERT. (Mémoires et Documents sur le Bas- 
Limousin.) Ussel: Musée du Pays d’Ussel. 1978. Pp. 
239. 75 fr. 


In this work Nicole Lemaitre uses two words to de- 
scribe eighteenth-century Ussel—stagnation and 
mediocrity. Stagnation is evident in the lack of de- 
mographic growth, in the depressed economy, and 
in the shocking 50 percent decrease in literacy from 
about 1690 zo 1780 as measured by the ability of 
newly married men and women to sign their names. 
Mediocrity is apparent in the small dowries and 
sparse household inventories. 

The century of Enlightenment and progress had 
obviously bypassed Ussel, the chef-lieu of a séné- 
chaussée in ezstern Limousin whose population was 
approximately twenty-eight hundred at the end of 
the ancien régime. Lemaitre’s work leads to the in- 
escapable conclusion that the general demographic 
and economic advances of the eighteenth century 
were unknown in this remote area of France; the in- 
exorable march of “progress” would have to wait 
for another place and time. In fact, it is shockingly 
clear that life in Ussel, whether measured demo- 
graphically, economically, socially, or intellectually, 
was actually worse at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion than it was a century before. 

Lemaitre’s work is an excellent example of what 
a local study should be but too often is not. It is well 
organized and researched, clearly written, has 
charts and tables that do not overwhelm the text, 
and includes very helpful and informative illustra- 
tions and pictures. Its organization is clear and 
simple. One section is devoted to the people of Us- 
sel. In a brief preface, Pierre Goubert tells us to be 
properly impressed with the work that went into 
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Lemaitre’s analysis of one hundred and fifty years 
of data from parish registers. The use she has made 
of these data is truly impressive. Of course, she had 
an excellent mentor in Goubert. 

A second section discusses the activities, primarily 
economic, of the people who lived in Ussel. Finally, 
“Presentation d’une Société” focuses on the social 
and economic structure of this society and on the 
various groups—from nobles to sharecroppers— 
who inhabited it. Lemaitre gives the reader, both in 
words and pictures, a feel for the pays of Ussel, cut 
by numerous gorges, spread out over more than 
fifty hamlets. Her descriptions of a peasant’s house, 
of the hamlets themselves, and of the ville—its 
walls, gates, boutiques, and faubourgs—are excellent. 

Those of us who are interested in the history of 
preindustrial rural areas—wherever and whenever 
we may wander—would be well advised to appreci- 
ate what a fascinating, craftsmanlike job Lemaitre 
has done. Local history has certain advantages, 
both for the writer and for the reader. This is an ex- 
cellent example of how it should—and can—be 
done. 

THOMAS F. SHEPPARD 
College of William and Mary 


IRA O. WADE. The Structure and Form of the French En- 
lightenment. Volume 1, Esprit Philosophique; volume 2, 
Esprit Révolutionnaire. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1977. Pp. xxiii, 690; x, 456. $60.00 the set. 


Ira Wade’s basic quest, like that of many of his 
predecessors, is the unity of the Enlightenment. He 
finds it in the belief that what one does is the prod- 
uct of what one thinks. “There is an absolute con- 
nection between thinking, living, saying, and 
doing” (1: xxiii). Moreover, thought and action in 
any of the seven categories of life, which Wade de- 
fines as religion, politics, economics, morality, sci- 
ence, esthetics, and the life of the self, affect all of 
the others. The author analyzes all of the elements 
that went into the structuring of Enlightenment 
thought, the unified shape and character of its phi- 
losophy, and how the Enlightenment turned from 
reflective thinking to an implicit call for revolution- 
ary change. The transition from a philosophical to a 
revolutionary mentality was the essence of the En- 
lightenment’s unity because it expressed the belief 
that acting results from thinking and that civ- 
ilization is created by ideas. 

The first part of this massive study examines how 
the Enlightenment was formed by the intellectual 
developments of the previous two centuries. The 
“esprit philosophique,” wherein philosophy became 
the study of science, morality, and knowledge 
through free, skeptical inquiry based on the accu- 
mulation of facts, was derived from such sources as 
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Horatian poetry, humanism, travel literature, new 
scientific knowledge, classical French literature, the 
free-thinkers, and systematic philosophy. The coa- 
lescence of the whole range of thought from Mon- 
taigne to Bayle in the mind of Voltaire and his con- 
version from poet to philosopher led to the unifying 
concept that thought and action are inextricable. I- 
also produced a severe challenge to religion that in 
turn affected the other categories of life. This chal- 
lenge and the restructuring of thought are the 
themes of the second part of Wade’s study. 

His method is to select the key figures in each cat- 
egory for elaborate treatment: Holbach and Hel- 
vétius for religion (though Voltaire and Rousseau 
are given much more attention); Rousseau for eth- 
ics; Diderot for esthetics; Turgot for economics; Buf- 
fon for science; and Condillac’s sensationalism a3 
the bridge to knowledge of the self. Wade brings all 
the major and minor philosophes into his ex 
planation of attitudes toward thinking, feeling, and 
living in the context of each of the seven categories. 
Indeed, the strength of his examination of religiom 
lies less in his elaborate discussion of Voltaire tham 
in his attention to the critical influence of the clan- 
destine treatises attacking traditional religion, bz 
Meslier and others, on Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot. Steeped in Spinoza, the long-developing 
criticism of Christianity led to the conviction tha: 
the social and political order should not be tied to 
revealed religion and that a new individually or so- 
cially derived morality aimed at securing man’s 
happiness must be developed. All the categories of 
life were greatly altered as a result of the onset of 
natural religion, but none more than politics. Tak- 
ing special care to prove the seminal importance of 
Saint-Pierre (he was not an “amiable freak”), Wade 
demonstrates that the central goal of the study of 
politics for all the great thinkers was the creation of 
a secular morality. 

In Esprit Révolutionnaire Wade tries to penetrate 
the “inner reality” (2: 4) of the Enlightenment, 
which is to say the organic unity of thinker, envi- 
ronment, and work using a method based on 
“Taine’s historical criticism continued by the struc- 
ture-form analysis of the ‘new’ critics...” (2: 3-4). 
He argues that there are not many disparate Vol- 
taires, Rousseaus, and Encyclopédies but that the life 
and work of each possess organic coherence. The 
apparently discontinuous, diverse thoughts of Vol- 
taire or Diderot have organic connection and build 
to a resolution. The spirit of what Voltaire thought, 
which emerged from Candide, was the conclusion 
that conscious knowing must lead to creative ac- 
tion; otherwise, thought is pointless. In Diderot the 
only difference was that the action takes place in 
the individual; the person thinking, rather than the 
society, changes. As Wade says, Voltaire carried on 
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combat with society in an effort to convert thought 
into action, whereas Diderot debated with himself. 
Consequently, the problem of finding the organic 
unity in Diderot’s thoughts was Diderot’s own 
problem. In locating the form and structure of 
Diderot’s philosophy (as with the other figures he 
treats), Wade examines all the intellectual influ- 
ences on him, his use of the ideas of others, notably 
Brucker in philosophy, his application of scientific 
principles to other categories of life (Wade overlooks 
Vartanian’s study of biology and politics in Dide- 
rot), the changes that had taken place in the En- 
lightenment since the formative years, and the in- 
terpretations of Diderot by such scholars as Mornet, 
Venturi, Crocker, and Proust. He concludes that 
Diderot’s way of knowing was encyclopedic. His 
thought, therefore, was ambiguous and eclectic “be- 
cause life is that way” (2: 114). 

The attack on religion formed the basis of the 
search for a new political and social order, but con- 
verting thought into reform required an adjustment 
between the forces of nature and the spiritual ca- 
pacities of the individual, or, more concretely, be- 
tween collective and individual interest. These 
problems were tackled by Rousseau, Morelly, Hel- 
vétius, Holbach, Raynal, Mably, and Condorcet, 
all of whom rate chapters in Wade’s second volume. 
But if the spirit of the Enlightenment is the firm 
link between thinking and acting in the seven cate- 
gories of life, then what is the relationship between 
the Enlightenment and the Revolution? Wade’s an- 
swer flows naturally from his thesis. Out of their at- 
tack on religion, their secular morality, humanitari- 
anism, love of liberty, and critical spirit, the 
philosophes spread discontent with the old orcer 
and lay the propagandistic and ideological bases for 
the Revolution. 

Ira Wade’s Enlightenment is somewhat less in- 
tellectualized than Cassirer’s, less deft than Gay’s, 
more affirmative than Crocker’s, completely blind 
to Darnton’s and Foucault’s. The product of a life- 
time of study and devotion, it asks us to believe that 
there was unity in eighteenth-century French phi- 
losophy based on the way the philosophes thought 
about categories of life. Yet this was an age so 
truculently diverse, so rampant with conflicting 
currents, that one wonders if the unity exists in 
Wade’s brilliant mind rather than in the Enlighten- 
ment. The author certainly alerts readers over and 
over to the intellectual dichotomies that existed, of- 
ten within the same figure, but each philosophe, 
nonetheless, ends up organically put together in 
ways that often seem unreal. Moreover, if we accept 
the proposition that the unity of the Enlightenment 
is based on the principle that thought is the basis of 
action, is it possible to contend that the philosophes 
wanted the same action? Wade leaves the impres- 
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sion that they did despite their disagreements, but 
he tends to slide back into the clichés about En- 
lightenment belief the common quest for liberty, 
progress, happiness, useful knowledge, brotherhood, 
and reason. If these were the common goals of the 
philosophes, then I doubt that their philosophy tells 
us much about the physical or psychic life of eigh- 
teenth-century French people. I doubt that “the 
whole age” (1: xxiii) entrusted to the intellectual 
elite the task of destroying the mistaken ideas of the 
past and building our modern civilization. Wade 
has fashioned an impressive analytical method to 
prove his case for unity. His thorough discussion of 
both Enlightenment historiography and the ideas of 
the philosophes serves us better than the surveys 
with which we are bombarded. But perhaps it is less 
important to understand the intellectual unity of 
the Enlightenment, if such existed, than to compré- 
hend people’s myths, fantasies, fears, and dreams. 
ROBERT M. ISHERWOOD 
Vanderbilt University 


CHARLES R. BAILEY. French Secondary Education, 1763- 
1790: The Secularization of Ex-Jesuit Collèges. (Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, 
number 68, part 6.) Philadelphia: The Society. 
1978. Pp. 124. $10.00. 


Excellent work on French education in the Old Re- 
gime has been published during the past decade, 
culminating in the synthesis by Roger Chartier, 
Marie-Madeleine Compére, and Dominique Julia, 
L’éducation en France du XVF au XVIII siècle (1976). 
But therei remained a need for a well-researched 
volume such as this on the fate of the Jesuit colleges 
after the Society was expelled from the more than 
one hundred secondary schools they had operated 
in France in 1762. The expulsion loosed a flood of 
proposals from critics of the rigid classical program 
in the colleges. This volume is a study of the frustra- 
tion of these expectations. It does not concern itself 
with the drama of the uprooted professionals who 
had to seek employment outside of teaching; rather 
it focuses on the administration of thirty-eight of 
these schools that were under the jurisdiction of the 
Parlement of Paris up to the crisis of 1790. 

It was not the intention of the new administrators 
nor of the parents of the students to make sub- 
stantial changes. The traditional curriculum contin- 
ued to satisfy the interested public despite occa- 
sional complaints about inadequate attention to 
science. Discipline was rigorous in a quasi-monastic 
setting; students were rarely rebellious. Theoreti- 
cally all provided the same instruction, but varia- 
tions in resources and the capacity to attract quali- 
fied teachers had their expected effect. The school 
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with the highest standards, both under the Jesuits. 
and after their departure, was Louis-le-Grand in 
Paris; its prestige and wealth required special ad- 
ministrative arrangements and raised hopes that it 
might become a model college that would provide 
teachers for the rest—a prototype for the later École 
normale supérieure. 

The transfer of the colleges did not diminish cler- 
ical control. Most of the principals and teachers 
were priests and the new administrators were zeal- 
ous to protect the morals and faith of the students. 
Instead of unitary control, administration was par- 
celed out among the parlement, the crown, munici- 
pal authorities, and boards of notables—a cumber- 
some system that nonetheless worked reasonably 
well. Since decisions on major issues followed the 
traditional groove, the various authorities struggled 
with the management of complex assets, the recruit- 
ment of competent staffs, and the choice of boursiers. 
As the Revolution approached, there is evidence of 
the impact of inflation and of the harsh winter of 
1788-89 on the poor, but the boards remained in- 
volved with such trivia as a subsidy to a teacher in 
Louis-le-Grand for his volume on The Virtuous 
Scholar, which had become a best seller, and lawsuits 
against villages that had set up wine-presses in con- 
travention: of the schools’ seigneurial rights. This 
evidence confirms that of the cahiers that the sub- 
stance of education was not at stake on the eve of 
the Revolution. That it was in fact at stake was due 
to a few scattered suggestions that bore the seeds of 
a unified and secular national system. Significantly, 


.this new structure was grafted onto the curriculum, 


discipline, and spirit of the secondary system of the 
Old Regime. 
JOSEPH N. MOODY 
Boston College 


JEAN-BAPTISTE VIALLON. La croissance agricole en France 
et en Bourgogne de 1850 à nos jours. (Dissertations in 
European Economic History.) New York: Arno 
Press. 1977. Pp. 278. $34.00. 


Using all the tools of the cliometrician short of the 
computer itself, Jean-Baptiste Viallon has probed 
nearly every feature of French agricultural growth 
since 1850 that will yield to quantitative analysis. 
His range of issues is so staggering, in fact, that the 
narrative becomes rather dense and suffers from a 
rigid chronological presentation of evidence on one 
topic after another. For economic historians and 
specialists of rural history in particular, however, 
Viallon’s findings will be of some interest. He has 
meticulously calculated over the entire 120-year 
span composite and separate indexes of production 
for fifteen basic agricultural commodities. He ana- 
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lyzes for the same period the factors of production. 
(land, labor, capital, technology) and the role of 
market outlets. In so doing he seeks to show that ag- 
ricultural growth was hindered primarily by forces 
external to farming, specifically by sluggish indus- 
trialization, slow urbanization, and a weak national 
market. These problems, rather than a “backward” 
agrarian base, became the critical economic con- 
straints in the late nineteenth century, Viallon sug- 
gests, because by then only a dynamic industrial 
economy could have stimulated further farm pro- 
duction, built new channels of national and foreign 
trade, pulled excess labor from the land, and pro- 
vided the farmer with both capital and incentive to 
adopt new techniques. 

To test and refine his thesis, Viallon system- 
atically compares evidence for the region of Bur- 
gundy with that for France. The regional per- 
sistence of the traditional grains and vine culture, 
and abortive spurts of growth in the 1850s and in 
1892-1912, suggest that in Burgundy, as in France, 
real agricultural development required a healthier 
national economy than France possessed. Yet per- 
manent stagnation is far from what Viallon finds. 
Rather, from the 1880s onward for a combination 
of reasons, “agricultural development was subordi- 
nated to industrial development” (p. 214). Not until 
the period 1955-70, marked by strong industrial ex- 
pansion and the rise of the Common Market, was 
the French agricultural revolution finally achieved. 

Viallon’s evidence is always suggestive; on many 
issues it is compelling. He provides new perspectives 
on much of the recent work on French economic 
growth. And, while he acknowledges a debt to such 
authorities as Lévy-Leboyer, Toutain, and Mar- 
czewski, his view that sluggish industrialization re- 
tarded agriculture will challenge theirs in several re- 
spects. His book also provides valuable observations 
on such topics as the persistence of the family farm, 
the role of viticulture, the crise agraire, the Méline 
tariff, and the impact of government economic pol- 
icy. Yet his major point will appear to many readers 
to minimize the structural problems within the ag- 
ricultural sector. This issue is compounded because 
Viallon passes over much evidence on the peasant 
labor force in his principal source, the massive Sta- 
listiques agricoles. He does not discuss land tenures or 
the impact of rents on profits or evidence on yields. 
Moreover, showing that the industrial sector failed 
to exert sufficient demand to stimulate agriculture 
does not prove that, if industrialization had been 
more rapid, agriculture would have developed rap- 
idly too (as he implies for the 1880s-90s): other fac- 
tors, including structural limitations within agricul- 
ture, could easily have intervened farther up the 
line of growth. Finally, had Viallon selected a re- 
gion in the center or southwest, rather than Bur- 
gundy, his results might have indicated that agri- 
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cultural retardation was more profound than he 
appears willing to admit. 

These comments do not diminish what is by any 
standard a thorough, fresh, and suggestive analysis 
that will on a number of issues refine the questions 
and terms of discussion for all who will follow. The 
270-page statistical appendix alone makes this an 
indispensable reference book. And its appearance in 
this country is a hopeful sign of easier access to the 
best specialized French research. Originally a thèse 
de troisième cycle presented in 1976 at the University 
of Dijon, which has long been an important center 
for agrarian history, this book is a photo-offset re- 
production of the original typescript published in 
the “Dissertations in European Economic History” 
series. 

J. HARVEY SMITH 
Northern Illinois University 


LESLIE DERFLER. Alexandre Millerand: The Socialist Years. 
(Issues in Contemporary Politics. Historical and 
Theoretical Perspectives, number 4.) Paris: Mou- 
ton. 1977. Pp. x, 326. 


Alexandre Millerand has always enjoyed a fame or 
notoriety stretching beyond the confines of French 
and European history that probably exceeds his ac- 
tual political importance. As the first socialist to en- 
ter government, he became a symbol of the reform- 
ist socialism that has virtually dominated West 
European politics in the twentieth century. To- 
gether with the self-proclaimed revisionist Eduard 
Bernstein, Millerand came to personify the reform- 
ist betrayal of Marxist revolution. Yet, perhaps be- 
cause of his symbolic importance, Millerand has 
never found a serious biographer to explain the cir- 
cumstances and meaning of his reformist socialism. 
Leslie Derfler has filled the gap with a lucid and 
well-written biography of Millerand in his socialist 
years. 
Derfler dispels the myth of socialist betrayal by 
showing that it was French socialism rather than 
Millerand that changed political direction at the 
turn of the century. When Millerand entered the 
Waldeck-Rousseau government in 1899, he merely 
attempted to put into practice the reformist pro- 
gram that he shared with the other founding fathers 
of French socialism—Jules Guesde, Jean Jaurès, 
and Edouard Vaillant. While Millerand held stead- 
fast to this program, they felt compelled by his ac- 
tion—and by the adverse effect it created in the 
trade unions—to return to the more directly revolu- 
tionary approach they had abandoned in the par- 
liamentary 1890s. 

The author draws a convincing portrait of a so- 
cialist who was above all a lawyer-politician and 
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member of the governing elite that included his 
mentor Georges Clemenceau, his patron René Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, and fellow reformist Aristide Bri- 


and. With his square mind and body, Millerand . 


was the embodiment of the pragmatic and oppor- 


tunist politicians who ran the Third Republic. Ex- 


ternal events rather than internal processes molded 
his socialism. In contrast to the passionate Jaurés, 
his approach to socialism was cold and juristic. He 
began his socialist years as an advocate for striking 
workers and ended them as a protegé of the corpo- 
rate lawyer Waldeck-Rousseau and attorney for the 
religious congregations. He was an incorrigible in- 
dependent who never hesitated to break with his 
closest political allies—be they Radical, Socialist, or 
Opportunist—when circumstances warranted. 

By-entering the government along with General 
Gallifet, the hated “butcher” of the Commune, 
Millerand did not betray French socialism. His act 
of republican defense during the Dreyfus Affair was 
initially approved by party leaders. As the only so- 
cialist in a conservative cabinet, his accomplish- 
ments were considerable. The legislation that he 
sponsored for compulsory labor arbitration, retire- 
ment benefits, and the limitation on working hours 
was drawn from the same socialists who now op- 
posed it. He gave a fillip to the trade unions that 
spurned his help. No wonder that Jaurès continued 
to praise his record even after he left the socialist 
group. He was at the very least a pioneer of the wel- 
fare state. 

As illuminating as it is, Derfler’s biography suf- 
fers from some of the limitations of the genre. The 
background material on socialism and the labor 
movement is mostly derivative and dated. No refer- 
ence is made to recent work in social history by 
Michelle Perrot, Jacques Julliard, Joan Scott, Ber- 
nard Moss, and others. When Derfler does utilize 
primary research on French socialism, he places un- 
due reliance on the judgments of police spies, who 
invariably viewed ideological quarrels in terms of 
personal rivalries and jealousies. More seriously, 
though all the elements for it are present, Derfler 
does not attempt an overall analysis of reformist so- 
cialism in relation to other socialist currents. Such 
an analysis would reveal that many currents, in- 
cluding the Marxist, suffered from the same weak- 
nesses as IMillerand’s—an excessive individualism, 
dissociation from the trade unions, and disjunction 
between collectivist theory and reformist practice. 

BERNARD H. MOSS 
California State University, 
Los Angeles 


BENJAMIN F. MARTIN. Count Albert de Mun: Paladin of the 
Third Republic. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 367. $20.00. 
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Perhaps the chief usefulness of writing the history of 
the French right between 1870 and 1914 is to con- 
firm humanity’s infinite capacity for enduring the 
demonstrable futility of its own efforts. Certainly 
Albert de Mun, a principal leader (though in 
France of course not the only leader) of the right 
throughout this period, emerges from Benjamin F. 
Martin’s biography as a generally appealing figure, 
and one rather simply explained in psychological 
terms. Born of an old chivalric family, he was a de- 
vout and Jesuit-bred cavalryman who dedicated his 
life to noble causes: social reconciliation and the 
reinvigoration of France’s religious and patriotic 
faith. 

Yet de Mun’s career was a succession of galling 
disappointments. His social Catholic movement 
soon dwindled into insignificance because socialists 
mistrusted Catholics and most Catholics were not 
socialists. He would have liked to see a king like 
Henry V restored but soon concluded that it was 
impossible and that by the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century the best the Church could hope for 
was accommodation with more conservative Re- 
publicans. Yet, though he was often pilloried by un- 
regenerate royalists for this inclination to com- 
promise, he himself took a leading role in the right’s 
repeated disastrous efforts to escape its dilemma by 
force. A regional leader of Boulangism, de Mun also 
turned away from the Rallzement to become an anti- 
Dreyfusard and denouncer of the “Jewish syndi- 
cate,” though the defeat of Boulangism and the vin- 
dication of Dreyfus hastened the consolidation of 
the anticlerical Republic. Only in supporting Poin- 
caré’s efforts to strengthen French preparedness be- 
fore 1914 can de Mun’s politics finally be classified, 
with mournful irony, as successful. For his kind of 
Frenchman vanished forever with the young white- 
gloved lieutenants from Saint Cyr bravely advanc- 
ing upon the German guns of August. Appropri- 
ately, de Mun himself died in 1914 in the midst of 
efforts to provide the secularized French army with 
battlefront chaplains. 

Martin’s reconstruction of this life of exemplary 
failure is well organized, based on a thorough com- 
mand of the relevant accessible sources, and lucidly 
written. It might have been considerably shorter if 
the author had not felt it necessary to explain in de- 
tail each of the successive crises of the Republic 
with which de Mun had to deal. One may wonder 
if the author’s essential characterization of de Mun 
as a literally quixotic figure always serves his inter- 
pretive needs. In cooperating with men like Méline 
and Poincaré, despite the fulminations of Catholic 
intransigents, de Mun sometimes showed supremely 
pragmatic skills, as Martin himself sometimes seems 
to acknowledge. And was it so surprising that de 
Mun allowed himself occasionally to be tempted 
away from this soul-wearying, patient realism by 
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hopes that a deus ex machina like Boulanger or the 
Dreyfus affair would end his basic dilemma that in 
a democratic France fervent political Catholics 
were a dwindling minority of the electorate? What 
other hope had he? 

Such minor criticisms apart, Martin’s is an ex- 
cellent example of the kind of biographical mono- 
graph that Frenchmen and Americans have been 
writing to explain the Third Republic’s politics 
since before the regime ended in 1940. The princi- 
pal characters of the drama are Parisian politicians, 
and their dialogue has been meticulously recon- 
structed from their letters and editorials. Perhaps 
for his next project Martin could be tempted away 
from these familiar salons to the farms and work- 
shops where, despite the recent stimulus of Eugen 
Weber’s Peasants into Frenchmen, the Third Repub- 
lic’s real terra incognita remains largely unexplored. 
Now that we know as much as we shall ever need to 
about men like de Mun, it is surely time to find out, 
for example, who belonged, where, and why, to or- 
ganizations like his cercles of workers, and who 
voted, where, and why, for his Action Liberale Popu- 
laire. Biographies of the Third Republic’s politicians 
are by now perhaps too abundant; biographies of 
their electorate are still much too rare. 

JOHN ROTHNEY 
Ohio State University 


MARJORIE GRICE-HUTCHINSON. Early Economic Thought in 
Spain, 1177-1740. Boston: George Allen and Unwin. 
1978. Pp. 189. $24.75. 


This handsomely printed, well-written study is a 
welcome addition to the history of economic 
thought. In 1952 Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson in- 
troduced the extraordinary group of late scholastic 
monetary theorists who flourished at the University 
of Salamanca in the sixteenth century. In the first 
part of this book, she traces the long roots of their 
work into the Spanish past, a past that included 
Jewish, Muslim, and Christian works on money and 
commerce; Roman, canon, civil, and early Spanish 
law; and the works of ancient Greek philosophers 
preserved in Arabic commentaries. 

Common to all of these sources was a search for 
just definitions of money and value. Utility, as per- 
ceived by an item’s potential buyers, was widely 
agreed to define market value. Money served only 
to facilitate exchanges by indicating or storing that 
value and was not a legitimate source of profit, ex- 
cept under special conditions, in any of the three re- 
ligious doctrines. Gradually, the needs of commerce 
bred tolerance for tactics to avoid the letter of usury 
prohibitions, first among Jewish theorists, then 
among Muslims, then among Christians. The 
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School of Salamanca inherited not only this com- 
plex Spanish legacy but also the works of other Eu- 
ropeans. 

In the sixteenth century the vast influx of bullion 
from the New World, inflation, and the booming 
European economy forced Spanish scholars to re- 
vise and refine medieval theories about the econ- 
omy: the utility theory of value; the relation be- 
tween money and prices; and banking and foreign 
exchange. From these refinements came the first 
clear statement of the quantity theory of money in 
relation to prices, by Martin de Azpilcueta in 1556. 
Another group of writers dealt more with reality 
than with theory, clearly analyzing the Spanish 
economy from 1500 to 1740 and focusing on the 
pernicious effects of New World riches, on govern- 
ment deficit spending, currency manipulation, and 
high taxes, and on the incursions of foreigners into 
the economy. Grice-Hutchinson summarizes the 
work of dozens of these political economists in her 
final chapter. 

The brief sections that deal with economic his- 
tory rather than with economic thought are un- 
satisfying, since the author often relies on general 
works that lack a sophisticated view of how popu- 
lation, agriculture, industry, and trade fit together 
over time. But that does not detract from the book’s 
considerable merits. It should be widely read, not 
only by those interested in Spanish history but also 
by those concerned with the evolution of economic 
thought during Europe’s transition to a capitalist 
economy. 

CARLA RAHN PHILLIPS 
University of Minnesota 


CARLA RAHN PHILLIPS, Ciudad Real, 1500-1750: Growth, 
Crisis, and Readjustment in the Spanish Economy. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1979. Pp. viii, 
190. $16.50. 


“In La Mancha, the wine is good and the girls are 
bad,” wrote a French traveler in 1672, nostalgically 
recalling the red Valdepeñas grapes and the nubile 
Manchegan whores. Both were at their best in the 
provincial capital, Ciudad Real. Carla Rahn Phil- 
lips’s slim volume (only 116 pages of text; the rest 
contains appendixes, notes, and index) describes 
some of the changes and continuities of life in that 
medium-sized city of New Castile during the early 
modern period. There is a survey of the urban pop- 
ulation and of its economy, an analysis of land- 
holding patterns and political elites, and a study of 
royal taxation in the city. This last section (pp. 76- 
94) is perhaps the best, showing at a local level the 
serious difficulties facing the royal treasury as it at- 
tempted to finance Habsburg imperialism. As taxes 
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increased, arrears of unpaid assessments mounted— 
payment of taxes due in the 1640s was delayed by 
an average cf fifteen years—and to fill the resulting 
deficit the government was forced either to adopt 
tougher methods of collection or to impose yet more 
taxes. Corruption also played its part in creating a 
fiscal crisis: one tax collector in 1621 even deducted 
from official funds the mourning suit he bought for 
King Philip II's funeral. 

Alas, the significance of data like these is seldom 
considered. Phillips never explains just how the 
taxes of Ciudad Real were collected. We are in- 
formed, tantalizingly, that after 1640 new levies 
were collected by “stringent and inequitable 
means”—-an important change that might help to 
explain the “Green Banner” revolts of 1647-52— 
but the new methods are not specified. Likewise, 
there are nc global figures on how much individual 
taxpayers had to provide for the fisc; nor is it ex- 
plained how, precisely, overtaxation led to the de- 
cline of the Habsburg empire—we are just told that 
it did (p. 93). The same lack of a wider perspective 
mars the important demographic chapter. The par- 
ish registers show a catastrophic fall in the city’s 
baptisms and marriages in the decade after 1604 to 
less than half their former level; recovery came only 
after 1640. Yet this crucial development, so signifi- 
cant for an understanding of the “decline of Spain,” 
is never properly explained. Admittedly, the ex- 
pulsion of about two thousand five hundred moriscos 
after 1609 removed perhaps one-quarter of the city’s 
population; but the decline predated the expulsion, 
and ic far exceeded 25 percent. Perhaps the plague 
or some other epidemic was to blame? But Phillips 
offers no evidence, for, “in the absence of mortality 
figures for either parish in this period, there is no 
way to know if the plague of 1596-1602 affected 
Ciudad Real” (p. 28). No way? Does not a single 
chronicle, diary, or letter from Ciudad Real survive 
for these years? And, even if not, the regular reports 
sent by the city authorities to the various royal 
councils (especially the councils of war and finance) 
are available in bulk, as are the deliberations of the 
city council. Surely these sources contain informa- 
tion on changing local conditions—on the advent of 
plague at least? It is, however, impossible for the 
reader to discover from this book whether such ar- 
chival material has been consulted, for, although 
the eleven-page bibliography ranges from Don Quix- 
ote {early modern La Mancha’s most famous citi- 
zen) to articles on Hungarian agriculture, there is 
unfortunately no discussion of the primary sources 
consulted. 

Small is indeed beautiful, even where scholarly 
monographs are concerned; but one can flee too far 
from the massively thorough studies of French ur- 
ban historians such as Bartolomé Bennassar or 
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Jean-Pierre Le Flem. A mere 116 pages is not 
enough to deal adequately with the history of a 
town of ten thousand people over two and a half 
centuries. It may be true, as the jacket of this book 
proclaims, that “Through local studies ... we are 
gradually obtaining a much clearer picture than we 
hitherto have had of economic and social change 
during Spain’s golden age.” But not much of the 
picture can emerge through a study as summary as 
this. 

GEOFFREY PARKER 

St. Salvator’s College, 

University of St. Andrews 


IRIS M. ZAVALA. Clandestinidad y libertinaje erudito en los 
albores del siglo XVHI. (Letras e ideas, number 12.) 
Barcelona: Editorial Ariel. 1978. Pp. 459. 


Iris M. Zavala has ransacked Spanish libraries and 
archives for unknown publications and clandestine 
manuscripts dating from about 1680 to 1760 and 
has mined the secondary literature on the period. 
Based on this vast effort, her book gives a fresh vi- 
sion of the Spanish mind during the recovery from 
the seventeenth-century nadir. Her picture looks 
something like this. A new spirit of innovation or 
“libertinaje erudito” arose first out of an interest in 
scientific and medical advances at the end of the 
seventeenth century (as in France, the great comet 
of 1680 gave grist to the skeptics of astrology), and 
the advent of the Bourbons encouraged those who 
looked to foreign inspiration: After 1700, clandes- 
tine poetry and tracts attacked the royal ministers 
and even the kings themselves. Much of this was 
traditional in tone, defending the Habsburg pre- 
tender and an old order, but Zavala emphasizes 
that some social criticism shows that the spirit of the 
arbitristas lived on under cover to inspire the Span- 
ish Enlightenment. Meanwhile a legitimate press 
spread its products to an ever broader public made 
up largely of petty bourgeois who lacked an in- 
tellectual or university background. Almanacs were 
their favorites, replete with tales and prognos- 
tications. The most popular of these was the Piscator 
de Salamanca (1719-67), issued by Diego Torres Vil- 
larroel, the most prominent figure in the book. 
Thus, this “threshold of the Enlightenment” pre- 
pared a new critical secular spirit and a new public 
for the better-known flowering under Charles IH. 
Zavala’s new information definitely calls for a re- 
evaluation of the period, more active in letters than 
we had realized, but I doubt that the accepted pic- 
ture of the Spanish Enlightenment is modified as 
much as Zavala’s wording often implies. Most of 
the critical literature, clandestine and other, ap- 
pears conservative or reactionary, while the writings 
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that she calls ardiirsta in spirit usually go little 
beyond commonplace strictures on wealth, idle no- 
bles, and injustice, too vague for evidence of a clan- 
destine tradition of analytic criticism. Hoyo Soto- 
mayor, a remarkable nobleman whom Zavala has 
uncovered, does cite some arbitristas by name; for 
others the inspiration was often Quevedo’s stoic sat- 
ire or ideas from abroad. Most of the works cited 
are later than 1725 and those of social criticism af- 
ter 1735, well after Feijóo had begun to stir Spanish 
minds, when one would expect to find new ideas 
voiced. Before this time the current of progressive 
thought still looks pretty meager, although it is now 
clear that Feijóo did not begin it. 

A separate question is Zavala’s insistence that 
this critical literature represents the growth of a 
“bourgeois mentality” in a new “consumer society.” 
She seems inspired by an outdated view of the En- 
lightenment. No doubt the reading public was 
growing. To judge from Torres Villarroel, however, 
held up as an example of a bourgeois entrepreneur 
appealing to a bourgeois public, the bourgeoisie was 
not the patron of progressive doctrines, for he was 
basically reactionary, an enemy of Feijóo, and a de- 
fender of privileged estates. The social origins of the 
writers were about what one would expect a cen- 
tury earlier, bureaucrats, professionals, clergymen, 
and some nobles. The threshold of enlightenment 
does not seem to be the product of social change, 
and the Spanish Enlightenment still appears to 
have depended heavily on foreign inspiration and 
to have become a broad movement only after the 
government of Charles III demonstrated active sup- 
port. Perhaps Zavala does not really intend to pro- 
pose the contrary but to modify our conception of 
the earlier period and to resurrect its writers from 
oblivion. Although some of her themes may be 
questioned, in this undertaking she has succeeded. 

RICHARD HERR 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


MIGUEL ARTOLA. Antiguo Régimen y revolución liberal. 
(Ariel—Historia.) Barcelona: Editorial Ariel. 1978. 
Pp. 318. 


The publication in 1962 of Pierre Vilar’s economic 
and social analysis of eighteenth-century Catalonia 
began a revolution in the writing of Spanish history 
that has developed still more vigorously in the freer 
intellectual atmosphere of the 1970s. The works of 
Gonzalo Anes, Josep Fontana, Pablo Fernandez Al- 
baladejo, and others testify to the displacement of 
conventional political history in favor of the search 
for the economic roots of Spain’s nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century difficulties. 

Miguel Artola, highly regarded for his earlier 
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work on the Napoleonic and early liberal periods, 
has written a Marxist interpretation of the relation- 
ship between the economic tensions of eighteenth- 
century society and the emergence of bourgeois lib- 
eralism that first took institutional form in the Cor- 
tes of Cadiz (1810). Artola argues that in spite of 
tke preindustrial character of the old regime econ- 
omy and the extensive landholdings of the church 
and nobility, control of the means of production 
and market forces took a distinctly capitalist form 
that generated class conflict between an incipient 
agrarian bourgeoisie and traditional noble and ec- 
clesiastical property interests. He traces the struggle 
over agricultural leases, rents, seigneurial rights, the 
tithe, and freedom of movement in the marketing of 
agricultural products during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He views this conflict as a nec- 
estary prelude to the dismantling of the old regime 
economic structure begun by the Cortes of Cadiz, 
continued by the liberal revolution of 1820-23, and 
concluded after 1834 by triumphant liberalism. 
Artola argues his case with methodological so- 
phistication and impressive documentary sources. 
Yet the relative neglect of social, cultural, and polit- 
ical aspects in favor of an economic interpretation 
of the destruction of old regime society leaves this 
study less comprehensive than it might have been. 
A more detailed description of the composition, ec- 
onomic resources, and occupations of the pre- 
incustrial bourgeoisie of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries would have been helpful, al- 
thcugh the still lamentable lack of regional and lo- 
cal studies may account for its absence. But this is a 
valuable work of interpretation that should be read 
by all students of the period. 
‘WILLIAM J. CALLAHAN 
University of Toronto 


IGNACIO OLABARRI GORTAZAR. Relaciones laborales en Viz- 
caya (1890-1936). Durango, Spain: Leopoldo Zu- 
gaza. 1978. Pp. xxvii, 532. 1,600 ptas. 


According to the author, this study is a pioneer ef- 
fort to analyze the system of industrial relations in 
the Basque province of Vizcaya, a region whose 
economy and labor force were transformed by the 
rapid growth of the iron and steel industry after 
1890, Using archival sources (including those of the 
leading steel producer, Altos Homos de Vizcaya, as 
well as those of a wide variety of employers’ and 
workers’ associations), together with official pub- 
lications and the press, Ignacio Olabarri describes 
the organization, policies, and activities of the prin- 
cipal participants in the industrial system, the vari- 
ous modes of interaction between them—strikes, ne- 
gotiation, and government arbitration—and the 
“work rules” that emerged from such interaction. In 
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a final section, the author traces the evolution of the 
system of industrial relations between 1890 and 
1936 and concludes that the breakdown of the sys- 
tem was not the result of an inadequate institu- 
tional framework but rather the product of politi- 
cal, cultural, and economic factors external to the 
system. 

Some of his material duplicates the work of Juan 
Pablo Fusi, whose Política obrera en el Pais Vasco, 
1880-1923 appeared in 1975. What is new is Ola- 
barri’s effort to place the labor movement within a 
broader framework that also includes employers 
and the state. Although the book is overly long and 
occasionally repetitive, the text, and especially the 
extensive footnotes, contain a great deal of new ma- 
terial on the internal governance and changing 
strategies of both employers’ associations and labor 
unions in the region. Also new are the extended sec- 
tions on the Catholic and Basque nationalist work- 
ers’ syndicates, which, along with the anar- 
chosyndicalist unions, became successful rivals of 
the socialist Unión General de Trabajadores after 1930. 
Olabarri argues that this institutional diversity grew 
out of the heterogeneous needs and outlooks of the 
Vizcayan working classes, not all of whom re- 
sponded positively to the combination of revolu- 
tionary rhetoric and moderate tactics offered by the 
UGT. 

The author’s insistence on the pluralism of the 
Spanish labor movement represents a revisionist 
viewpoint in the field of Spanish labor history, 
which has been dominated by a Marxian model 
that presupposes the linear development of class 
consciousness and the reality of class conflict. The 
underlying assumption in Olabarri’s model of in- 
dustrial relations is that conflict arises from the mal- 
functioning or improper institutionalization of a 
system designed to prevent or resolve it; when con- 
flict continues to intrude in a properly functioning 
system, it is for political reasons that have little to 
do with the elaboration of the work rules that regu- 
late the interaction of labor and capital. 

This kind of model has its own shortcomings. 
Even though Olabarri has provided a welcome cor- 
rective ta an oversimplified view of the labor move- 
ment, he begs the question by dismissing as irrele- 
vant to his analysis those Spanish workers whose 
affinity for political or revolutionary strikes kept 
them outside the system. Olabarri’s systematic 
global analysis needs to be complemented by and 
related to an analysis of the attitudes and experi- 
ences of the workers whom the system was supposed 
to serve. Such a synthesis would lie at the inter- 
section of social history, political history, and the in- 
stitutional history we have here. 

CAROLYN P. BOYD 
University of Texas, 
Austin 
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A. R. DISNEY. Twilight of the Pepper Empire: Portuguese 
Trade in Southwest India in the Early Seventeenth Century. 
(Harvard Historical Studies, number 95.) Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 220. 
$18.50. 


In the aftermath of World War II and, more nota- 
bly, in the last two decades, Australian scholars 
have shown a growing interest in Asian studies. The 
present work dealing with a crucial but’ declining 
phase of Portuguese trade with Southwest India, 
however, focuses more on the Portuguese than the 
Indian dimension, reminding one of the Dutch 
scholar J. C. van Leur’s admonition that Asian his- 
tory has too long been observed “from the deck of 
the ship, the ramparts of the fortress, the high gal- 
lery of the trading house.” A. R. Disney’s study 
ranks with the very best scholarship on Portuguese 
activity in Asia, in the same category as the ex- 
cellent research of M. A. P. Meilinck-Roelfsz, in 
carefully outlining and analyzing the trading pat- 
terns of the time. In doing so, he has, like Meilinck- 
Roelfsz, exploded the myth that the Portuguese 
were an impractical people striving for the greater 
glory of their monarch and proselytization at the 
expense of trade and profit. It is true that the Portu- 
guese could not adequately meet the challenge 
posed by the English and the Dutch in the seven- 
teenth century, but this was not totally for want of 
trying. In the late 1620s, the Portuguese attempted 
to combat the crisis by launching their own India 
Company. Disney elaborates, for the first time, the 
details of the enterprise, how it foundered on the 
rock of rampant corruption, and the general inca- 
pacity to modernize commercial operations. 

Although the Portuguese traded in a wide variety 
of Asian products—rice, saltpeter, timber, and 
ivory, to mention a few—the pride of place went to 
pepper, constituting 80 percent of the total trade. 
Pepper was mostly grown in Malabar and Kanara 
and bought by the Portuguese from Indian mid- 
dlemen in Southwest Indian ports. Disney has well 
outlined the procedures from the point of purchase, 
warehousing, and loading to their passage to Por- 
tugal. Very little, though, has been said of the 
agents through whom the purchases were made, 
even though the most significant primary source on 
the subject, Francisco da Costa’s records, gives rele- 
vant details. On the other hand, unlike da Costa, 
Disney has supplied details of the cultivation prac- 
tices and land tenure, for the most part guessing 
backward on the basis of the early nineteenth-cen- 
tury multivolume account of Francis Buchanan’s 
travels in Mysore, Malabar, and Kanara. For some 
unknown reason, though, Disney has limited his de- 
scription to Malabar. 

No great piece of research is devoid of minor 
flaws. Ramaqueny (pp. 34, 110) should be Rama 
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Queny; he was not a Banian but, like most of the 
traders in Goa then as now, was a Saraswat Brah- 
man. Goa has been spelled Gowa (p. 27), and the 
Goan community described as “canarins,” an anti- 
quarian term that may be used only for describing 
people of Kanara, south of Goa. Disney should have 
perhaps told us something about the relationship of 
Indian pepper trade with that of Southeast Asia 
and how prices were fixed in the two areas. Some 
comparison of trading practices of Portuguese in 
West India and the Dutch in Java and Ambon 
would have contributed further to the better under- 
standing of the decline and demise of the Portu- 
guese pepper empire. 

D. R. SARDESAI 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


L. DE JONG. Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de tweede 
wereldoorlog. Volume 7, Mei °43-junt 44; volume 8, 
Gevangenen en gedeporteerden [The Kingdom of the 
Netherlands in the Second World War. Volume 7, 
May °43-June ’44; volume 8, Prisoners and Depor- 
tees]. Each in two parts. (Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogs- 
documentatie.) ’s-Gravenhage, The Netherlands: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1978. Pp. vii, 688; vii, 689-1442; 
vii, 578; vi, 579-1018. 


The seventh volume of L. de Jong’s history of the 
occupation covers the period from the end of the 
1943 April/May strikes, the major turning point in 
the history of the occupation, to June 1944, the 
month of the Allied landings in Normandy. In this 
volume he describes “another Holland” (p. 683), a 
country in which the spirit of resistance made itself 
felt among wide circles of the population who up to 
this point had tended to go along with the German 
occupation regime. De Jong attributes this greater 
militancy primarily to the 1943 strikes, but, out of a 
comparative perspective, I would tend to put some- 
what greater weight on the change in the fortunes 
of war after El Alamein and Stalingrad, since simi- 
lar shifts can be identified in other occupied coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 

In the seventh volume de Jong deals with a vari- 
ety of topics. He first discusses the deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation, pointing out that food and other 
commodities became increasingly scarce but that 
living conditions for the majority of the people re- 
mained tolerable until September 1944. He then 
proceeds to describe the closing phases of the depor- 
tation of the Jews when the Germans tried to re- 
move the remainder of the Jewish population to the 
East (almost one half of those registered as Jews had 
already been deported). Again, as in volume six, he 
stresses the cooperation of Dutch government offi- 
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cials and of the Dutch police in the deportations 
and the relative silence of the underground press. 
He documents more concretely than any previous 
literature the unwillingness of almost all concerned 
to believe the often quite specific and graphic sto- 
ries of the mass shootings and gassings brought back 
to the Netherlands from Eastern Europe by a vari- 
ety of individuals. He reminds us how unbelievable 
such stories were to those in the pre-1945 world. 
And he ascribes a switch in the attitude of Seyss-In- 
quart toward the deportations after September 
1943 to the desire of the Reichskommissar to establish 
an alibi that would serve in future negotiations with 
the West. 

Most of the remainder of the volume is devoted 
to the underground movement and to the measures 
the Germans took to combat the Resistance. A spe- 
cial chapter describes the aid to people in hiding, 
the greatest accomplishment of the Dutch Resis- 
tance. The volume ends with a portrayal of the 
gradual demoralization and radicalization of the 
Dutch Nazi movement and with the German prep- 
arations for the expected invasion. 

This installment of the “History” offers a some- 
what unusual contrast in that its first part deals 
with the distress and suffering of the Dutch people 
as economic conditions deteriorated and with the 
destruction of tens of thousands of Jewish Nether- 
lancers, whereas the second part describes how 
growing segments of the Dutch people found a 
sense of purpose and hope by embarking on the 
path of resistance. It also shows clearly how, to- 
gether with the changes in the war situation, the 
radicalization of German policies, especially the 
forced labor draft, contributed to this rise in Dutch 
resistance. 

The eighth volume of de Jong’s work deals with 
the fate of prisoners and deportees from 1940 to 
1945. It is unique among the volumes published so 
far in its topical approach, which cuts across the en- 
tire cccupation period. That concentration and the 
nature of the topic make the eighth volume easily 
the most moving and “upsetting” part of the story 
de Jang has told so far, even though the professicnal 
historian may not find many fundamentally new 
conceptions or insights that add to the existing liter- 
ature. 

De Jong begins with a description of the SS em- 
pire as it functioned all over occupied Europe. Since 
this is not an area of original research for him, he 
bases his story on well-known, largely European 
sources. He then moves on to deal in separate chap- 
ters with prisoners of war, hostages, political prison- 
ers, such as members of the Resistance, and with a 
description of the concentration camp experience as 
such, using generally familiar as well as specifically 
Dutch sources. In the second part of the eighth vol- 
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ume he describes the concentration camps located 
in the Netherlands and devotes a special chapter to 
the fate of Jewish deportees. He concludes with a 
review of assistance rendered from the outside to 
these various categories of prisoners: 

In this volume above all others, de Jong’s original 
journalistic background and his superb mastery of 
the language provide one of the most harrowing de- 
scriptions of the SS terror and its victims that I have 
read so far. One quality of de Jong’s writing that 
makes this such a powerful volume is his frequent 
and highly effective employment of eye-witness ac- 
counts, which he uses to maximize the impact of his 
story, without losing his professional touch or objec- 
tivity, or without ever becoming maudlin or senti- 
mental. His essentially narrative rather than analyt- 
ical approach and his unflagging attention to detail 
reminded me of nineteenth-century historical writ- 
ing in the German and English traditions. 

Insights new to this reviewer included the extent 
to which even a highly privileged group such as the 
“Indian hostages” who were arrested in 1940 and 
housed in relatively comfortable circumstances ex- 
perienced great pressures and fears and, on the 
other hand, the manner in which these men (and to 
a lesser extent the interned commissioned officers) 
put their time to good use. Also striking is de Jong’s 
observation that in one sense the Germans helped 
to create a basis for postwar reconstruction by intern- 
ing so many members of the Dutch elite. The 
years spent together in the camps made possible ex- 
tended discussions about postwar problems which 
led to the formulation of reconstruction programs 
that were implemented after liberation. In this con- 
text de Jong suggests that the qualities Schermer- 
horn displayed as Vertrauensmann (spokesman) of the 
Indian hostage group may have contributed to his 
selection as the first postwar prime minister of the 
Netherlands. This example gives us an intriguing il- 
lustration of the intimate connection between life 
under the occupation and that in the immediate 
postwar period. 

WERNER WARMBRUNN 
Pitzer College 


@YVIND @STERUD. Agrarian Structure and Peasant Politics 
in Scandinavia: A Comparative Study of Rural Response to 
Economic Change. Oslo: Universitetsforlaget; distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press, New York. 
1978. Pp. 278. $15.00. 


This exhaustively researched study is concerned 
with “the general contrast between the peasant and 
the non-peasant world,” and its purpose is “to relate 
the economic specificity of peasantry to peasantry 
as a historical phenomenon and to the political soci- 
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ology of peasant behaviour” (p. 19). Its scope is 
strictly limited to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
and to the subject matter indicated in the title. 
Therefore one can expect nothing on home life or 
crops and cultivation. With care Øyvind Østerud 
defines his terms and explains concepts, methods, 
and the variations among the three countries by pe- 
riod and country. Comparisons with Continental 
conditions are not attempted and outside influences 
on matters such as the enclosure movement are re- 
ferred to only in passing. Scholarly caution pro- 
duces a sometimes ponderous style, but the work is 
clear and readable. Within its tight limits it is a 
highly knowledgeable treatment of the subject. 
Ancient similarities among the Nordic countries 
had yielded by the eighteenth century to startling 
differences, and the main thrust of the volume is to 
explain these developing differences. Agrarian poli- 
tics and national legislation emerge as primary 
causes. Østerud emphasizes one common element 
for all Scandinavia: the developing market econ- 
omy of the nineteenth century and the replacement 
by monetary criteria of political status based on 
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factors like climate, soil, and distance from markets 
are given too little attention. Lengthy consideration 
is given to patterns of land tenure. Within each 
country ownership structure was “highly condi- 
tioned by other trades—like forestry, mining and 
fishing—and the Norwegian crofter system ex- 
panded to supply the labour force of the new peas- 
ant proprietors” (p. 137). In Norway ownership was 
often based on rental value, and distinctions be- 
tween tenants and freeholders were vague. On the 
same land one person might possess rights in fishing 
and hunting, another grazing rights, a third rights 
to certain types of wood, and a fourth rights to 
other types of wood. One section is summed up as 
follows: “In Norway, the peasant society as a whole 
was faced with a dominant world of public officials 
and commercial bourgeois. The Danish scene was 
still controlled by the landed interests of big estate 
owners, while the privileged nobility in Sweden re- 
mained a provocation to all non-noble interests” (p. 
137). 

-` Norway receives a more nuanced treatment and 
about twice the space devoted to either Denmark or 
Sweden—Norway represented greater complexities. 
As for Sweden Qsterud attempts to minimize the ef- 
fects on the nobility of the seventeenth-century “re- 
duction.” He neglects two relevant aspects of this 
antinoble and propeasant action: as Eli Heckscher 
has said, it saved the peasants “from the danger of 
losing both social and political independence, and 
the basis was laid for their following rise and ulti- 
mate position as ruling class.” Furthermore, the no- 
bles’ loss of landowning power made them depen- 
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dent for prestige and livelihood on administrative 
positions in government, with far-reaching effects 
on politics and society. 

Much more is here—on peasant antitax out- 
breaks, the Norwegian odelsrett, savings banks and 
granary funds, the common interests of peasants 
and kings, the processes of change. It is a rich mine 
of dependable information and insights. 

FRANKLIN D. SCOTT 
Honnold Library, 
Claremont Colleges 


EDWIN TORKELSEN. Christianiae dom-kirkes bog, 1632- 
1677 {Christiania Cathedral-Church Registers, 
1632-77]. (Norsk Historisk Kjeldeskrift-Institutt.) 
‘Oslo: Forlagsentralen, for Kjeldeskriftfondet. 1978. 
Pp. 179. 


This account book from the Church of the Holy 
Trinity—the cathedral church of Christiania (now 
Oslo)—contains a list of building materials used in 
the construction of the church; the names of the 
original pew holders, the sites of the pews, and the 
amounts paid for them; and a list of burial fees and 
the church wardens’ accounts. These documents ac- 
count for about a third of the text, the rest being 
given over to a lengthy introduction and detailed 
notes. 

The editor, Edwin Torkelsen, has taken upon 
himself three tasks. First, briefly, he describes the 
documents; second, he tries to identify the different 
hands that produced them (an excellent piece of 
source criticism this, a really fine piece of detective 
work); and, third, he analyzes the administration of 
the church, focusing on the three principal sets of 
actors—the church wardens, the church inspectors, 
and the chapter. 

The church wardens appear to have been respon- 
sible for the day to day receipts and disbursements 
of the church. The principal income was from bur- 
ials, and, at one time, if a burial was not paid for, 
the church warden and also his heirs had to make 
good the church’s loss. By the end of the period this 
was, however, no longer the case. The church in- 
spectors were initially responsible for supervising 
the building of the church. Once this was done they 
seemed to have had little to do and, indeed, for a 
number of years were either under strength (their 
complement was supposed to be four) or nonex- 
istent. Later, their main role seems to have been 
that of allocating pews. A somewhat comic wrangle 
over an attempt to squeeze eight women into a 
seven-woman pew is used to good effect by the edi- 
tor to show the balance of power and the rivalries 
within the church administration, Finally, the 
chapter had the task of making church appoint- 
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ments, authorizing expenditures, and auditing ac- 
counts. Torkelsen shows how the chapter accommo- 
dated itself to the post-Reformation situation by a 
process of “adjustment and cooperation.” Indeed, 
the main thrust of his introduction is to expose the 
continuities and the changes in church-state rela- 
tians at the local level, one hundred years after the 
Reformation. 

The period covered by the accounts included the 
plague year of 1654 when one thousand of Chris- 
tiania’s three thousand inhabitants were said to 
have died. Whether true or not, there is little doubt 
thet the plague was good for church business, with 
a sharp rise in income not only from burials but 
also from the charges levied on people inheriting 
pews. 

The editor and publishers of this book can be de- 
servedly proud of their achievement. It is a pity, 
however, that it lacks an English summary. 

MICHAEL DRAKE 
The Open University 


HANNE ERIKSEN. Partiet de Uafhængige, 1953-1960 [The 
Independent Party, 1953-1960]. (Odense University 
Studies in History and Social Sciences, number 51.) 
Odense: Odense Universitetsforlag. 1978. Pp. 194. 
40 KR. 


Hanne Eriksen’s essay, Partiet de Uafhængige, 1953- 
1960, describes the activities of a few individuals 
whe sought to develop an unwavering parlia- 
mertary opposition to socialist legislation in post- 
World War II Denmark. Initial financial and ideo- 
logical stimuli for this obstructionist campaign 
came from Højres Fond (Foundation of the Right), a 
small interest group with reactionary tendencies. 
The wealthy landowners who dominated this group 
had become disillusioned with existing leadership in 
the bourgeois parties, Venstre (the Left) and Det kon- 
servatwe Folkeparti (the Conservative People’s Party), 
after several welfare-state proposals were enacted 
and the upper house of parliament was abolished 
with bourgeois support. Preferring to operate clan- 
destinely, Højres Fond established “committees of 
concerned citizens” to lure the existing bourgeois 
parties away from compromise politics and back to 
“true conservative” principles, In the spring of 1953, 
these select committees found an able and popular 
ally :n Knud Kristensen, a former prime minister 
who had bolted Venstre when the party repudiated 
its previous insistence on the annexation of southern 
Schleswig. 

When indirect pressures failed to alter the stance 
of the established bourgeois parties, Kristensen and 
his rew colleagues formed their own bourgeois 
party, De Uafhængige. But two disruptive problems 
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emerged after this splinter party failed to garner 
enough vozes for inclusion in the 1953 Folketing. 
First, differences between Kristensen’s conservatism 
and reacticnary interests in Højres Fond became so 
divisive that the party waged an ineffective cam- 
paign during the 1957 elections. But Kristensen’s 
hand-picked successors eventually gained undis- 
puted dominance over Højres Fond and sufficiently 
reorganized the party at the local level to win six 
seats in 1960. The second problem, however, proved 
more intractable: should De Uafhængige work with 
the other bourgeois parties for the actualization of 
shared principles or pursue an independent course 
whenever possible? Eriksen’s thesis is that failure to 
establish itself as a viable alternative to the major 
bourgeois parties led to De Uafhzengige’s electoral 
demise after 1966. 

Eriksen’s material on the formative stages of this 
splinter party is original and provocative. But in her 
preoccupation with the minutiae of party intrigue 
at the leadership level, the author slights an essen- 
tial subjec:—the anxieties experienced by the larger 
bourgeois electorate in a society undergoing sociali- 
zation, beth before and after 1960. As a con- 
sequence, Eriksen does not substantiate her thesis. 
The explanation appears to be inexperience com- 
pounded by hasty editing. Although her archival 
research cn the party’s leadership is thorough, the 
interviews she conducted yielded insufficient and 
superficial results. In addition, she makes trouble- 
some mid-course corrections in her thesis to accom- 
modate ber focus on elites instead of revising the 
entire manuscript. The writing is choppy and uni- 
nspired; the organization is plagued by repetitive- 
ness and an overabundance of tangential remarks. 
And the footnotes are so profuse that the narrative 
is nearly sunk by the weight of its scholarly anchor. 
The fact that most of the footnotes are either unnec- 
essary or pedestrian further decreases the essay’s in- 
tellectual buoyancy. Although these are problems of 
her own making, Hanne Eriksen, a doctoral can- 
didate at Odense University, is relatively inexperi- 
enced in the writing of history. Someone in the 
house that also published Hans Chr. Johansen’s de- 
mographic studies and Jørgen Hestrup’s multi- 
volume work on the Danish Resistance should have 
insisted that Eriksen give her essay a thorough revi- 
sion and an expanded focus. 

PETER VINTEN-JOHANSEN 
Michigan State University 


HEINZ DUCHHARDT. Protestantisches Kaisertum und Altes 
Reich: Die Diskussion über die Konfession des Kaisers in 
Politik, Publizistik und Staatsrecht. (Veröffentlichungen 
des Inst:tuts für Europäische Geschichte Mainz, 
number 87; Abteilung Universalgeschichte. Bei- 
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träge zur Sozial- und Verfassungsgeschichte des Al- 
ten Reiches, number 1.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag. 1977. Pp. viii, 384. 


Heinz Duchhardt examines a particular kind of lit- 
erary and political activity surrounding imperial 
elections from the Reformation to the dissolution of 
the Empire. Through a study of the pamphlet liter- 
ature, correspondence, and administrative memo- 
randa surrounding each election, he establishes the 
degree to which contemporary theorists and politi- 
cians thought about, and worked for or against, the 
possibility of a Protestant emperor. 

A study of the imperial elections reveals an inter- 
esting kind of theoretical and, on occasion, diplo- 
matic force within the Empire. In particular, Duch- 
hardt’s research makes clear that we can no longer 
assume that, aside from the occasional challenge by 
a Catholic rival from France or Bavaria, the Habs- 
burgs remained more or less secure in their monop- 
oly of the imperial throne. On the contrary, Duch- 
hardt establishes that the Habsburgs had to—and 
did—feel themselves under constant pressure, pres- 
sure that arose initially from the houses of Old- 
enburg and Wettin and then, in the early seven- 
teenth century, shifted to Frederick VI of the 
Palatinate and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. Af- 
ter Westphalia, it came out of the writings of politi- 
cal theorists such as Buxtorff, Moser, and Piitter. 
These lawyers abandoned the concept of an inter- 
national, sacerdotal emperor in favor of an explic- 
itly German monarch and argued that a Protestant 
emperor would serve as well as a Catholic one. 
Eighteenth-century cartoonists and pamphleteers 
took up the cause and with each election generated 
a flood of paper in its support. 

In one regard, of course, the charting of this kind 
of activity constitutes a study in failure, if not in 
subjective history. For whatever the particular 
Catholic anxieties or the desire of individual pam- 
phleteers and diplomats, the fact remains that 
throughout this entire period no Protestant prince 
occupied the imperial throne. Even more to the 
point, not one Protestant prince—either from 
within or without the boundaries of the Empire— 
ever declared himself an active candidate for that 
office. But Duchhardt demonstrates that, if ulti- 
mately they shied away from open declarations, cer- 
tain of the princes and a surprisingly large number 
of their advisors undoubtedly gave careful consid- 
eration to the prospect of securing a Protestant em- 
peror. Catholic diplomats, for their part, regarded 
such activities with alarm and shaped their imperial 
strategy from a perspective that was often distorted 
and overly fearful. In short, within both Catholic 
and Protestant camps, certain contemporaries held 
to the thought of a Protestant “takeover” and with 
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each imperial election participated in the rumors, 
plots, speculations, and debates that such a con- 
viction spawned. f 
What is not always clear from Duchhardt’s study 

is the relative impact of this activity upon the 
course of German history. Just how important, for 
example, in shaping Habsburg response to Fred- 
erick V1’s election to the Bohemian throne was the 
contemplation of a possible Protestant emperor? 
Certainly there were other reasons, dynastic as well 
as confessional, that propelled Ferdinand to war. 
Indeed, one might well suspect that for Vienna the 
danger lay less in the prospect of a Protestant em- 
peror than in that of a non-Habsburg emperor. In this 
regard, as Duchhardt moves from election to elec- 
tion, marshaling his evidence for activity in support 
of a Protestant emperor, he endows his data with an 
importance that must remain hypothetical without 
a more explicit linkage with the larger historical 
events. 

JAMES ALLEN VANN 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


CHRISTOPH KLESSMANN. Polnische Bergarbetter im Ruhrge- 
biet, 1870-1945: Soziale Integration und national Sub- 
kultur einer Minderheit in der deutschen Indus- 
triegesellschaft. (Kritische Studien zur Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, number 30.) Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht. 1978. Pp. 306. DM 52. 


In this thoroughly researched monograph, Christ- 
oph Klessmann (of the Ruhr University at 
Bochum) investigates the growth and surprisingly 
rapid assimilation of a sizable Polish population 
(about three hundred fifty thousand strong at its 
peak) in the Ruhr district of western Germany. 
Most of this story takes place between the 1890s, 
when the industrial upswing encouraged the first 
really large immigration from Prussia’s Polish prov- 
inces, and the 1920s, when the inclusion of these 
provinces in the new Polish state and the simultane- 
ously declining labor needs of the coal industry 
brought it to a halt. The general pattern here is fa- 
miliar enough: new industrial concentrations drew 
their labor supply from increasingly distant agrar- 
ian regions, which in Germany’s case happened to 
be partly Polish. Many of these workers intended to 
work in the mines only long enough to earn the 
money to buy some land back home; instead, most 
of them were assimilated, socially and nationally, 
by their new surroundings. True, there were efforts 
by Ruhr Poles to resist this process by establishing a 
national subculture in the west; Klessmann’s princi- 
pal analytical framework is the dichotomy between 
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various pressures for assimilation and opposition to 
it on the part of nationally conscious Poles. But the 
scales were heavily weighted in favor of the former; 
the Polish subculture in the Ruhr seems to have 
been essentially a short-lived holding pattern pend- 
ing integration, the pace and conditions of which 
were not unlike those of European immigrants to 
the U.S. The issue of assimilation or maintenance of 
a diaspora national identity was brought effectively 
to a head by the re-establishment of Poland in 1919: 
when forced to choose between German and Polish 
citizenship, most Ruhr Poles went with their coun- 
try of employment and were absorbed by their Ger- 
man surroundings during the next two decades. 
Klessmann approaches this subject from a topi- 
cal—“social scientific” rather than chronological-his- 
torical perspective. This seems unfortunate, for the 
phenomenon of the Ruhr Poles was decisively de- 
termined by a number of specific historical develop- 
ments; treating it in nonchronological fashion robs 
this study of some of its heuristically most valuable 
connections. He refers briefly to a number of socio- 
logical theories, but the text itself is not excessively 
theoretical; in fact, he relies in positivist fashion oñ 
heavy doses of quantitative data to tell his story for 
him. As a result, although one must respect the 
thoroughness and conscientiousness of the research 
effort here, the work is not especially pleasurable to 
read. Like many younger German scholars, he 
writes in a sociological pidgin English, employing 
phrases like “intergenerationale individuelle verti- 
kale Mobilität” and inflicting words like “signifi- 
kant” and “diffizil” on a language that has always 
done very well without them. And the presence of 
1,100 footnotes (for 183 pages of text), many of 
them containing essential information and all lo- 
cated at the back of the book, effectively destroys 
reading continuity. As for substantive issues, one 
wonders whether the Polish nationalist subculture 
was mainly a response to the Ruhr environment, as 
Klessmann suggests, or a function of the changed 
attitudes that recent immigrants brought with them 
from the increasingly agitated Prussian east. Al- 
though the author distinguishes throughout be- 
tween the Masurians of the Prussian East and other 
Poles (and persuades us that the distinction is 
valid), he does not do so with Upper Silesian Poles, 
who (apart from religion) probably had more in 
common with the Masurians than with other Poles. 
In general, Klessmann is very well versed in the his- 
tory of the Ruhr district and its mining industries, 
but he seems less at home in East Prussia or Poland 
itself, relying here on a few older accounts. One es- 
pecially notable omission is Lawrence Schofer’s 
largely analogous work on the workers of Upper Si- 
lesia, The Formation of a Modem Labor Force: Upper Si- 
lesia, 1865-1914 (1975), which would have provided 
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the basis for many interesting comparisons, dealing 
as it does with a.Prussian-Polish mining society in 
an indigenous Polish rather than diaspora German 
setting. 

The strength of this work lies in its analysis of 
Poles in the Ruhr rather than in its efforts to sug- 
gest explanations based on conditions in the Polish 
provinces. Klessmann is very careful in his use of 
sources (the most valuable of which are the records 
of the Polertiberwachungsstelle in Bochum and related 
police filesi; he keeps the reader informed of their 
many problematic aspects and is careful not to gen- 
eralize beyond what the evidence will bear. He 
presents much that is new in detail, including thirty 
pages of tables drawn from German archives, and 
some that is new in interpretation as well; especially 
interesting is his account of the curiously tolerant, 
even patronizing, attitude of Hitler’s government 
toward its Polish minority, at least until 1939. On 
the whole, this work is the most comprehensive 
study of the Ruhr Poles to date and recommended 
reading for students of Germany’s mining economy 
as well as of its national problems. 

RICHARD BLANKE 
University of Maine, 
Orono 


MARTIN KITCHEN. The Political Economy of Germany, 
1815-1914. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University 
Press. 1978. Pp. 304. $20.95. 


Martin Kitchen, until now best known for his stud- 
ies of the German military, here undertakes the am- 
bitious task of sketching “the interaction between 
economic development and social structure” for 
nineteenth-century Germany in an effort to explain 
“why economic modernisation did not lead to social 
modernisation” (p. 7). Understandably, this excur- 
sion into the increasingly fashionable but very im- 
portant and promising realm of political economy 
must lean heavily on the work of others, and the 
major contribution of this book lies in its skillful ex- 
plication and synthesis of some of the most recent 
scholarship in the field. Kitchen relies heavily on 
the work of economic historians with a strong social 
history orientation—Weolfram Fischer, Hans Rosen- 
berg, and Hans Mottek—and Kitchen’s analysis is 
largely influenced by Fritz Fischer and his students, 
especially Helmut Böhme, and by Hans-Ulrich 
Wehler. This coupling of the Hamburg and Biele- 
feld schools of German history is a very natural one, 
and Kitchen’s story will be quite familiar to those 
who have followed their work. Anyone seeking a 
brief, convenient, well-presented account of their 
findings concerning the importance of economics in 
Germany’s unification under Prussia, the sociopoli- 
tical consequences of the “Great Depression” of 
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1873-95, the role of the Junker-industrialist al- 
liance, and the part played by domestic politics and 
socioeconomic conditions in German imperialism 
can turn to this book with pleasure and profit. 

The latest word is not, however, the last word, 
and Kitchen’s book demonstrates the limitations as 
well as the promise of the historical analyses upon 
which he depends. To be sure, Kitchen is not en- 
tirely uncritical, and he recognizes that ex- 
planations couched in terms of the “Great Depres- 
sion” or social imperialism are problematic. Yet 
Kitchen’s study would have been more stimulating 
and convincing if he had ventured upon a critical 
engagement with the historiography instead of lim- 
iting himself to an unfootnoted narration of its find- 
ings. A more serious criticism is that political econ- 
omy should be an enrichment of economic analysis, 
not an escape from it. The role of economic theory 
for political economy is virtually undiscoverable 
from this book, and it is difficult to see how Kitchen 
can deal with problems of economic modernization 
without seriously considering the theories of Alex- 
ander Gerschenkron or the work of David Landes. 
Their most important works do not even appear in 
Kitchen’s bibliography. While Kitchen talks gener- 
ally of the importance of the structure of German 
capitalism, he makes remarkably little use of the 
fundamental works on industrial structure by Rolf 
Wagenfuhr, W. C. Hoffmann, and Knut Borchardt, 
and he seems unaware of the very useful study on 
conflicts within the industrial sector by the East 
German historian, Helga Nussbaum. Thus, Kitchen 
talks about the coming of “monopoly capitalism” 
(p. 155) without ever defining what it is, and he 
seems totally at sea in dealing with the political im- 
plications of the conflicts between heavy industry 
and manufacturing industry before the war (p. 
230). 

Both the Hamburg and the Bielefeld schools 
have stressed the continuity in German history, and. 
Kitchen shares this emphasis as well as the dangers 
that it runs. As Thomas Nipperdey has pointed out 
in a trenchant criticism of Wehler, the exclusive 
stress upon the power of conservative political forces 
in imperial Germany entirely neglects the evidence 
that might be presented in favor of a more open his- 
torical situation. It is important to note pre- 
figurations of fascistic ideas, but it can be argued 
that Kitchen, like his historical mentors, buries the 
liberals before they are dead. Similarly, the early 
triumph of socialist revisionism is so strongly em- 
phasized that one wonders what the revisionists had 
to revise. Finally, as the recent collection of essays— 
Society and Politics in Wilhelmine Germany (1978), writ- 
ten by young British historians of Germany and ed- 
ited by Richard J. Evans—suggests, the politics of 
prewar Germany cannot simply be conceived in 
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terms of those above “manipulating” those from be- 
low and consists of a good deal more than the 
Junker-industrialist alliance. Kitchen’s study of 
Germany’s political economy would have gained 
from casting its net a bit wider in this respect as 
well. 

GERALD D, FELDMAN 

University of California, 

Berkeley : 


DAVID CALLEO. The German Problem Reconsidered: Ger- 
many and the World Order, 1870 to the Present. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 
239. $11.95. 


In his well-written review of the German problem 
in international affairs, David Calleo warns us 
against treating Germany “as an isolated case” and 
urges us to understand rather than judge it. He 
then treats Germany as an isolated case and pro- 
nounces some harsh judgments, against its govern- 
ments, at any rate. 

The substance of Calleo’s essay is distinguished 
by its able presentation of German rationalizations. 
But, in the end, understanding does not immobilize 
judgment. The author concedes that German as- 
sumptions of the inevitability of conflict decided the 
issue of peace and war in 1914 and 1939. He termi- 
nates the debate on page 115 with this devastating 
statement: “Hitler’s Germany, like the kaiser’s be- 
fore him, was not strong enough for its ambitions.” 
In the twentieth century German governments that 
pursued goals beyond their resources solved their 
difficulties by committing suicide. Calleo has there- 
fore identified a problem and described its solution. 
But the book does not end on page 115. It continues 
with a sketchy chapter on the cultural roots of the 
German dilemma and concludes with a look at 
post-1945 Germany, which reveals that there exist 
no practical alternatives to the present order. 

The precis of cultural history could have pro- 
vided one of many opportunities for genuine inter- 
national comparisons. Instead, even the summary of 
the German scene does scant justice to the fertility 
and variety of German prewar civilization. Cultural 
despair was not its only product. To judge the cul- 
ture of Wilhelmine Germany by the levels of impe- 
rial statesmanship makes as much sense as judging 
fin-de-siécle France by the politics of the Dreyfus af- 
fair. 

The book leaves the reader with the feeling that 
there is more to the German problem than two 
world wars. The reviewer suspects that this is pre- 
cisely what Calleo intended. Still, one cannot help 
objecting that he has left the better part of his job 
undone. The quest for power has been suspended, 
the search for identity continues. The author con- 
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tributes little to the second problem, because his 
own German vision is so fragmentary. He wastes 
not a word on the monarchical system and the 
mcnarchical ideology, and he fails to grapple with 
the trauma of 1918, when the social and political 
traditions of both were uprooted. As a result, his 
conclusion that “no one did more to destroy tradi- 
tional German society than Hitler” (p. 143) may be 
gocd Dahrendorf, but it is unendurably simplistic 
history. 
- Nowhere does this two-hundred-page reconsider- 
ation confront federalism and particularism, an- 
other gaping omission. Finally, the reviewer is 
bound to add that there exist today at least four 
Germanies, not two. Each presents us with a dis- 
tinct political system, and this diversity represents a 
common denominator in German history more fun- 
damental than the ephemeral works of Bismarck 
and Hitler and a phenomenon more persistent than 
the landmarks of modernization and industrial- 
ization. It is surely worthy of some note to discover 
a language whose products have enriched world 
civilization but to find several states and no nation 
to go with it. 

HANS A. SCHMITT 

University of Virginia 


RUDOLF VON THADDEN, editor. Die Krise des Liberalismus 
zwischen den Weltkriegen. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht. 1978. Pp. 277. DM 38.00. 


This is a collection of fourteen papers originally de- 
livered in the summer of 1976 at a German-Israeli 
conference on the crisis of German liberalism be- 
tween the two world wars. The conference was or- 
ganized along interdisciplinary lines and extended 
beyand history and political science to sociology, 
theology, philosophy, and literary criticism. Partic- 
ularly illustrative in this respect are the essays by 
R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, Hans-Georg Geyer, and 
Natkan Rosenstreich on liberal, dialectical, and 
Jewish theology during the Weimar Republic, 
while Giinther Patzig’s examination of the irratio- 
nalis: interpretation of Greek philosophy in the 
1920s documents the shift in intellectual values that 
took place in Weimar Germany. 

Of the individual contributions, only the two in- 
troductory papers by S. N. Eisenstadt and Martin 
Seliger try to place the crisis of Weimar liberalism 
in a broader historical and theoretical perspective. 
Less global in scope are the contributions by Rudolf 
von Thadden on the liberal deficit in German na- 
tionalism and conservatism, by Yehoshua Arieli on 
the crisis of liberal historiography in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, by Rudolf Vierhaus on the 
notion of a “Deutscher Weg” in German social and 
political development, and by Werner Jochmann 
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on the liberal response to the rise of National So- 
cialism. Of particular interest is Hans-Paul Bahrdt’s 
incisive analysis of the methodological assumptions 
and shortcomings of Theodor Geiger’s Die soziale 
Schichtung des deutschen Volkes, while Ernst Simon’s es- 
say on the crisis of German liberalism as reflected in 
the literary production of the Mann brothers, Rob- 
ert Musil, Jakob Wassermann, and Arthur Schnitz- 
ler suffers from the absence of a unifying thesis. By 
contrast, Suitbert Ertel’s attempt to distinguish be- 
tween liberal and authoritarian styles of thought 
represents an imaginative excursion into the field of 
social semantics. Based largely upon the author’s 
own experience during the Weimar Republic, the 
concluding essay by Gershom Sholem on the social 
psychology of German Jews from 1900 to 1930 is 
particularly rich in insight and general information. 
Unfortunately, the papers are extremely uneven, 
and some are only tangentially related to the crisis 
of German liberalism in the interwar period. More- 
over, the volume devotes precious little attention to 
the specific crisis of political liberalism during the 
Weimar Republic and, aside from Eisenstadt’s 
highly abstract introductory essay, makes no at- 
tempt to examine the relationship between the fate 
of Weimar liberalism and the general crisis of lib- 
eral democracy in Europe following the end of 
World War I. These shortcomings severely limit the 
book’s overall value as a contribution to the history 
of liberal ideas and institutions between the two 
world wars. 
LARRY EUGENE JONES 
Canisius College 


WERNER SCHNEIDER. Die Deutsche Demokratische Partet in 
der Weimarer Republik, 1924-1930. Munich: Wilhelm 
Fink Verlag. 1978. Pp. 278. DM 48. 


The German Democratic Party (DDP) and its lead- 
ing personalities have attracted a good deal of at- 
tention in the last decade from historians who have 
been inclined to see in the fate of this party the key 
to understanding the fate of the Weimar Republic. 
The best-thumbed papers in the Bundesarchiv in 
Koblenz might be the Erich Koch-Weser collection. 
‘Koch was chairman of the party from 1924 to 1930 
and twice a Reich minister. Almost every scholar 
who works on the political history of Weimar looks 
at Koch’s papers. He is regarded as a central figure 
in the history of the DDP; and the DDP is regarded 
as central to the political history of the republic. 
Despite this attention, however, the party has yet to 
find its historian, or rather its historians* historian. 
As Werner Schneider rightly points out, most of 
the attention devoted to the DDP has focused hith- 
erto either on the early or later years of the republic 
or on individuals. Schneider consequently decided 
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to study the party in its middle years, 1924-30. The 
result is, ironically, probably the most systematic 
and useful analysis to date of the party as a whole. 
Using the by-now standard archival sources located 
primarily in Koblenz and building on the already 
extensive secondary literature, Schneider discusses 
in a workmanlike manner the organization and 
functioning of the party. Although he delivers some 
new information, on, for example, the structure and 
finances of the DDP and on certain policy matters, 
he nevertheless provides no dramatic revelations or 
even major reinterpretations. Schneider’s strength is 
his prudence and sound judgment. Contrary to 
many of the historians of left liberalism, he has no 
axe to grind, and he does not indulge in wishful hy- 
pothesis. He demonstrates effectively how the tug of 
war in Weimar politics and the exigencies of social 
and economic crisis tore the DDP apart, literally 
limb from limb, and how the torso of the party, 
whose ethos was moderation, reconciliation, and a 
sense of responsibility, came increasingly to re- 
semble the ass in Buridan’s fable. Rather than be- 
coming a party of synthesis, as it hoped, the DDP 
became a party of contradictions, incapable of at- 
tracting new support and incapable of retaining the 
support it had. Its natural inclination was to protect 
the status quo, and this was, of course, a disastrous 
position to take in the midst of Weimar’s travail. 
The attempt to combine a thematic and chrono- 
logical approach makes Schneider’s discussion jerky 
and repetitious at times. Also, he lapses occasionally 
into an irritating jargon. But, all in all, this is a fine 
study. 
MODRIS EKSTEINS 
University of Toronto 


FELIX HIRSCH. Stresemann: Ein Lebensbild, Gottingen: 
Musterschmidt. 1978. Pp. 335. DM 48. 


Since Gustav Stresemann’s extensive private papers 
and the voluminous documents of the interwar Ger- 
man foreign ministry became accessible to scholars 
in the mid-1950s, numerous aspects of his career 
have been analyzed closely in an impressive array of 
scholarly books and articles. Yet, as a quarter cen- 
tury of intensive research drew to a close, no full- 
scale biography assessing his life as a whole and es- 
tablishing the relationships between its variegated 
and sometimes seemingly contradictory chapters 
had appeared. 

After many years of promising to remedy this sit- 
uation, Felix Hirsch, who emigrated from the Ger- 
many of the thirties to this country, has now deliv- 
ered the results of his labors. In this Lebensbild he 
expands, but does not fundamentally alter, the 
views he set forth in a brief sketch of Stresemann’s 
life issued by the same publisher in 1964, the sub- 
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title of which reveals much about his interpretation: 
Stresemann, Patriot und Europäer. Ignoring or bagatel- 
lizing the now abundant evidence that Stresemann, 
as foreign minister of the Weimar Republic from 
1923 until his death in 1929, was always first and 
foremost a German nationalist whose paramount 
aim was to unwind the “chains of Versailles,” 
Hirsch again portrays him as a forerunner of the 
post-World War II European unity movement. As 
a consequence, in the portions of the book dealing 
with Stresemann’s foreign policy, the tone is that of 
a defensive apologia. Hirsch rarely attempts to 
counter the well-documented analyses that con- 
tradict his interpretation. Instead, he dismisses his 
unnamed scholarly adversaries as gehdssige Kritiker 
(some ominously alluded to as “foreigners”) who 
have sought out of sensationalist motives to sully 
the reputation of a great statesman. One seeks here 
in vain for an informed dialogue with the now 
abundant scholarly literature on Stresemann. 

Nor does the reader find much information on 
Stresemann’s policies as foreign minister. Declaring 
apodictically that the “hair-splitting” of diplomatic 
historians has no place in a Lebensbild, Hirsch 
recounts Stresemann’s laborious pilgrimage from 
conference to conference, dwelling at length upon 
his personal relations with his associates and the 
diplomats of other countries and also upon his fam- 
ily life, his artistic tastes, his physical ailments, and 
his unquestioned strength of will. His account of 
Stresemann’s career as foreign minister is unbro- 
kenly adulatory, protective, and—toward the end of 
his life—pathos laden. It is also heavily larded with 
nice things said about Stresemann by famous 
people, for the most part after his death. What oc- 
curred substantively before, during, and after im- 
portant negotiations is alluded to only in cursory 
fashion. A reader seeking even a basic understand- 
ing of Stresemann’s foreign-policy aims and the 
strategy and tactics he employed in the pursuit of 
these will thus have to look elsewhere. As Hirsch re- 
peatedly emphasizes, it is the man who interests him, 
not the politician, the chancellor or the foreign min- 
ister. Unfortunately, the information Hirsch mar- 
shals on Stresemann will predictably fail—for all 
except the man’s most uncritical admirers—to dis- 
pel the widely held view that, aside from his politi- 
cal career, he was a singularly unremarkable per- 
son. And most readers will find that Hirsch has 
succeeded only in making what was actually a 
highly interesting career seem banal. 

Even more curious than Hirsch’s conception of 
what a biography should comprise is his attitude 
toward evidence. Although Stresemann’s papers 
have been widely available on microfilm for 
twenty-five years, Hirsch seems to have dipped into 
them in only cursory fashion. One finds only a few 
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very imprecise footnote references to this rich store 
of documents in the chapters on Stresemann’s ca- 
reer down to the early 1920s. Thereafter, even these 
disappear. There is no indication that the foreign 
ministry papers, also widely available in microfilm 
copies, were consulted at all. Instead of drawing 
upon these indispensable sources, Hirsch falls back 
upon the Vermächtnis, a notoriously untrustwerthy 
edition of documents selected from Stresemann’s 
papers by his private secretary and published in the 
early 1930s. In his concluding chapter, Hirsch is 
quite explicit about his scorn for those historians 
who write about Stresemann solely on the basis of 
documentary evidence. They can never pretenc, he 
assures his readers, to the sort of insightful knowl- 
edge about the man gained by those fortunate 
enough to come into personal contact with him, as 
Hirsch himself did as a young journalist in Berlin. 
So much for history written “aus den Akten”—and 
for virtually all historians. 
In sum, a worthy biography of Stresemann is still 
to be written. 
H. A. TURNER. JR. 
Yale University 


KEITH W. BIRD. Weimar, the German Naval Officer Corps, 
and the Rise of National Socialism. Amsterdam: B. R. 
Griiner; distributed by Humanities Press, Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J. 1977. Pp. ix, 313. Paper $28.25. 


This book provides a useful introduction to the his- 
tory of the navy in the Weimar Republic, a subject 
that has been largely overlooked by historians. To 
many the navy was seen as the prime cause of the 
republic, for it was argued that the naval mutinies 
had triggered off the “revolution” of November 
1918. Thus, from the outset, the navy was the cen- 
ter of an intense political controversy. Unlike the 
army, the navy had few great victories to celebrate, 
and even the “Victory of the Skaggerak” was often 
found within inverted commas. The “stab-in-the- 
back” theory did not help very much, for the navy 
had to admit that its wartime officers had failed 
and that it was impossible to blame everything on 
outsiders. 

The navy’s leaders were determined to give the 
new navy a sense of mission, but it was difficult to 
see what that mission could be. Talk of “seapower” 
(Seegeltung) could mean almost anything and was 
usually an excuse for failing to think seriously about 
the role of the navy in the new state. This failure 
served to increase the sense of frustration. Things 
came to a head during the Kapp putsch, which was 
supported by Admiral Trotha and most of the 
naval officers, who staged a remarkable strike 
against an attempt by the petty officers and men to 
create a genuinely republican navy—a fascinating 
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episode about which we are given insufficient de- 
tails. After the failure of the putsch many of Cap- 
tain Ehrhardt’s men continued to serve in the navy, 
frequently taking orders from him rather than from 
the proper authorities. Such radical antirepub- 
licanism was particularly strong among the officer 
cadets, who ostentatiously celebrated the murders 
of Erzberger and Rathenau. 

Predictably, many people were upset at this be- 
havior. Civilians objected to the celebrations of the 
Kaiser’s birthday, the flying of flags at half-mast on 
November 9, and the wearing of swastika badges on 
naval uniforms. But the authorities failed to take a 
firm stand against these activities. There was no 
proper control from Berlin of what was going on in 
the ports. The responsible minister, Gessler, was sin- 
gularly ineffectual. Even Ebert was unable to stop 
the appointment of a prominent sympathizer with 
Kapp as captain of the cruiser “Berlin.” Under 
these circumstances it is hardly surprising that the 
revived navy league (BDM), with its twenty-six 
thousand members, was a mere shadow of Tirpitz’s 
organization. 

The BDM was not the only element of continuity 
with the imperial navy. The same tired clichés and 
slogans were used, the same code of honor, the em- 
phasis on religion echoing the old “throne and al- 
tar” alliance, and the idea of the navy as the 
“school of the nation,” not of the republic but of 
some idealized vision of the German state. Thus, 
Raeder could be blatantly antirepublican and still 
claim to be “unpolitical.” Even National Socialism, 
which most of the officers heartily endorsed, was 
not exactly what they wanted. Hitler was not Wil- 
liam II, he announced, and he was sharply critical 
of Tirpitz in Mein Kampf. Clearly, in the Third 
Reich, the navy would never regain the prestige it 
had enjoyed in the Tirpitz era, and when the war 
began Rasder wrote that the best the navy could 
hope for was to “die gallantly.” 

Although the book contains much useful mate- 
rial, some critical issues are treated somewhat per- 
functorily The “stab-in-the-back” issue is not very 
well done, and Tirpitz’s dramatic role almost over- 
looked. More details of the Erhardt brigade would 
be useful. The “pacifism” of the SPD deserves com- 
ment and drastic qualification. More details of 
Schleicher’s intrigues that involved the navy would 
be of considerable interest. A clear account of the 
organizational structure of the navy would be help- 
ful. 

The book is also in need of serious editing. There 
is too much repetition, even of quotes, which is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the third section. The author 
has been reading so much German naval prose that 
we are treated to such oddities as “one has had the 
nose full” and “an elephant in a porcelain shop.” 
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There are an alarming number of printer’s errors, 
and the bibliography is incomplete. An index 
would also have been useful. This is, nonetheless, a 
worthwhile book and required reading for anyone 
who still insists that the navy was somehow more 
liberal and “better” than the army. 

MARTIN KITCHEN 

Stmon Fraser University 


KLAUS SCHAAP. Die Endphase der Weimarer Republik im 
Freistaat Oldenburg, 1928-1933. (Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte des Parlamentarismus und der Politischen 
Parteien, number 61.) Diisseldorf: Droste Verlag. 
1978. Pp. 313. DM 72. 


Oldenburg represents an obvious subject for a case 
study both of the rise of Nazism and of the Nazi 
party in power: it was the first German state in 
which the Nazis won an absolute majority and the 
first to form an exclusively Nazi government. Klaus 
Schaap has now provided us with such a study and, 
as far as it goes, it is a solid piece of research. It pres- 
ents a thorough account of the politics of the state 
during the years 1928-32. 

The author brings out clearly some of the prob- 
lems of Oldenburg: its constitutional vulnerability 
to plans for reform of the federal structure; the eco- 
nomic vulnerability of its pig and cattle farmers, 
who were discriminated against by the Reich gov- 
ernment’s tariff policy that operated in favor of East 
Elbian landowners and of industry; and, finally, the 
particular difficulty of achieving a coalition among 
the prorepublican parties such as existed in Prussia, 
given that the Center Party in Oldenburg repre- 
sented the interests of the rural population in the 
Catholic districts of the south, while the SPD repre- 
sented urban working-class consumers. He shows 
the ways in which the Nazis exploited the growing 
economic discontent of the rural population and of 
middle-class urban groups and charts their increas- 
ing political alienation by analyzing the various 
elections between 1928 and 1933. Finally, he pro- 
vides a useful account of the period of Nazi govern- 
ment in Oldenburg after June 1932, illuminating its 
brutality and incompetence—characteristics that 
resulted in a massive 22.3 percent loss of support for 
the party in the November 1932 Reichstag election. 

Yet, despite its considerable merits, the book 
came as a slight disappointment to this reviewer. 
One of the advantages of local history over the 
study of high politics at the national level is that it 
can provide a sense of concreteness and immedi- 
acy—of the peculiar flavor of a particular area and 
its people, getting closer to what was actually hap- 
pening on the ground and thereby, in turn, provid- 
ing a richer explanation of what was happening 
higher up. Yet, there is little of this in Schaap’s 
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book. He provides no historical background—the 
book begins more or less abruptly in the mid- 
1920s—and his analysis of the social, economic, and 
denominational structure of the state is limited to 
two or three pages of what is mainly statistical ma- 
terial. This is useful as far as it goes, but it is no sub- 
stitute for a sensitive elucidation of what made Old- 
enburg politics tick. There is virtually no analysis of 
the local parties and their leaders; indeed, Schaap 
does not appear to be interested in people—a grave 
disadvantage for a local historian. His comments on 
the often colorful figures of Oldenburg politics dur- 
ing this period are almost entirely confined to brief 
biographical footnotes; and, although we are all 
aware of the limits of the interview as a research 
tool, this does not entirely explain the author’s ap- 
parent failure to interview a single participant in 
these events. The result of these weaknesses is that 
we learn less than we might otherwise have done. 
As far as issues of national importance are con- 
cerned, the book largely confirms what we already 
knew. If Landesgeschichte is going to provide us with 
important new insights, it must adopt a different 
perspective—rather than simply reproducing the 
study of high politics at a lower level. 

JEREMY NOAKES 

University of Exeter 


H. A. TURNER, JR. editor. Hitler aus nächster Nahe: Auf- 
zeichnungen eines Vertrauten, 1929-1932. Frankfurt/ 
Main: Ullstein. 1978. Pp. xvii, 508. DM 48. 


This is a remarkable book. Lucid, candid, and dis- 
cursive, it is ultimately a monument of instructive 
inadvertence. The book recalls the years of Nazi 
breakthrough with singular immediacy. It also re- 
calls what its author, Maj. Gen. (ret.) Dr. h.c. Otto 
Wagener, a bona fide if short-lived Nazi insider, 
clearly considered his finest hours. Even the history 
of the manuscript has its documentary interest. 
Committed to paper, and lots of it, in a British 
POW camp, Wagener’s text beat its author home 
from postwar Italian imprisonment by some five 
years. In 1957 it was acquired by the Munich Insti- 
tut fiir Zeitgeschichte for an undisclosed price. Skill- 
fully edited and mercifully abridged by Henry A. 
Turner, Jr., it is finally accessible, to the library 
reader at least, with a handsome complement of 
contemporary photos. 

Nice as it might have been to have in 1932, 1942, 
or 1952, Wagener’s relentless chronicle has lost little 
of its intrinsic fascination. Between 1929, when he 
came for an SA parade and moved in, and 1932, 
when he left for Berlin and was effectively moved 
out, Wagener was there like a Brown House Bos- 
well, purposefully noting what was said, thought, 
and done. There is nothing else quite like it—not 
Rauschning, a shrewd and credible but inevitably 
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limited visitor from outside; not Speer, whose first- 
person saga reflects drastically different times and 
circumstances; not Krebs, the Hamburg Gauleiter, 
whose story is fundamentally his own as seen from 
the periphery. 

Wagener’s entries describe the years when the 
Nazis came out of their rented walk-ups into the 
light, when names and money started taking out in- 
surance, and when fat rats started coming aboard. 
Big cars, fast trains, good hotels, and long-distance 
phone calls appear with impressive and increasing 
regularity. So do new contacts, connections, explor- 
atory conversations, schemes, dreams, cabals, and 
an accelerating competition for the leader’s ear. 

Hitler, not surprisingly, is one of the book’s major 
figures: windy, cunning, fanatic, pretentious, and 
predatory, despite Wagener’s sporadic efforts to 
decdorize his memory. There are occasional unac- 
customed dimensions like a fixation, real or dis- 
ingenuous, ,on early Christianity. But the familiar 
features are all here—Hitler the spellbinder, the 
pill-popper, the vegetarian, the celibate, the in- 
somniac, the lion, and the fox. Students of Nazi for- 
eign policy will find corroborations of Rauschning. 
Students of Hitler will find corroborations of Mein 
Kampf and the wartime tabletalk. For students of 
the Third Reich there are plausible anticipations of 
the regime in power from its architectural fantasies 
to political boarding schools. 

But Wagener himself is the book’s real discovery. 
Naive, assiduous, self-righteous, and dumbly patri- 
otic, a prodigy of self-pity and an unremitting 
sucker for flattery, the author is Mr. Middle-Class 
German, the inevitable link between the cloddish 
condottieri who preceded him and the bloody’ ca- 
reerists who were to crowd him aside. Wagener is 
the Nazi idealist in full flower. A jowly Parsifal and 
self-appointed keeper of the “socialist” grail, deter- 
mined to swallow his own creeping reservations, he 
has a mind like an old Hearst Sunday paper. Oth- 
ers testify in their way to the banality of evil. Wage- 
ner’s memoir testifies like none before it to the po- 
tential evil of banality. Its publication is a real 
service. 

DAVID SCHOENEAUM 
University of Iowa 


DAVID IRVING. The War Path: Hitler’s Germany, 1933- 
1939. New York: Viking Press. 1978. Pp. xvii, 301. 
$14.95. 


David Irving’s books on Hitler serve as vivid ilus- 
tration of the truism that the predilections of the 
historian may determine the uses he makes of his 
evidence. .The present volume, which completes Ir- 
ving’s study of Hitler by filling in the prewar years, 
re-emphasizes the highly personalized view of the 
German dictator that he set forth in Hitler’s War. 
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Convinced that previous writers have maligned and 
misunderstood the German dictator, he is deter- 
mined to “de-demonize” Hitler by showing that he 
was neither a “madman” nor the “Devil incarnate.” 
Actually, we are told, he was an average sort of per- 
son: “an ordinary, walking, talking, human weigh- 
ing some 155 pounds” who would sometimes 
“wrinkle his forehead and put out his tongue.” 

Irving has diligently sought new evidence to sup- 
port his singular interpretation, and in truth he has 
found materials not previously known to Hitler 
scholars: Eeinrich Himmler’s personal telephone 
log, some private papers of Ernst von Weizsäcker, 
letters of Hitler’s youthful admirer and later adju- 
tant, Waltker Hewel, and unpublished diaries of SS 
and Luftwaffe adjutants. The author assures us that 
the original manuscript of the book contained 
“1500 pages of source notes.” Regrettably, owing to 
publication costs, he is able to show us only repre- 
sentative samples in endnotes that often invite the 
reader to g> to Munich to consult the “Irving Col- 
lection” deposited in the Institut ftir Zeitgeschichte. 
He must be given credit for ferreting out these 
sources. Less credit is due for the way he uses his 
own documents and dismisses evidence of proven 
validity that refutes his contentions. His distrust of 
published documentation and of academic histo- 
rians is prozound. 

Given the author’s predilections and his selective 
use of evidence, a new picture of the German dicta- 
tor does indeed emerge. Irving’s Hitler was a kindly 
man, “much given to unpublished acts of human- 
ity.” Sexually—as in other respects—he. was com- 
pletely normal, but, heroically “casting off all 
fleshly pleasures,” he dedicated himself to serving 
his country. And what prodigious services he per- 
formed! In a few short years he “restored Germany’s 
psychological unity,” “abolished class warfare,” 
“created a Germany of equal opportunity,” and 
was responsible generally for “strengthening the 
character of his people.” Irving can find only one 
major flaw in the “restorer” of Germany: he was 
gullible. Time after time this well-meaning man 
was duped and deceived: by Himmler, by Goeb- 
bels, by the Gestapo, by the army, by the SS. It is 
Irving’s thesis that because Hitler was “deeply in 
thrall of his devious henchmen,” major decisions in 


-the Third Reich were not made by the Führer at ` 


all. 

In the blood purge of 1934, for example, Hitler 
was “unwittingly duped by the Army and the SS.” 
When he found out about the murders, he was so 
“unsettled” that he could not sleep at night. With 
typical mzgnanimity, according to Irving, he or- 
dered that state pensions be given to families of the 
victims—exactly as he would pay pensions to the 
next-of-kin of the participants in the Bomb Plot of 
1944, A reader seeking evidence for these remark- 
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able assertions is referred to “Julius Schaub’s pri- 
vate papers” to be found in the Sammlung Irving. 
(Schaub was the dull-witted sycophant who served 
as his Fiihrer’s personal adjutant.) 

Similarly, Hitler was not responsible for the 
pogrom of November 9, 1938, the infamous Reichs- 
hristallnacht. That was an “arbitrary act” of Goebbels, 
which hit Hitler “out of the blue.” When he learned 
of it. He was furious and immediately gave orders 
to protect Jewish shops from arson and looting. 

Irving maintains in Hitler’s War that historians 
have also been deceived about Hitler’s role in the 
Holocaust: he had not ordered the genocide and did 
not even know it was taking place until many 
months after it had started. Indeed, Hitler actually 
gave an explicit order in 1941 that there be “no liq- 
uidation” of the Jews. Yet, in spite of that order, his 
overzealous satraps “pulled the wool over Hitler’s 
eyes” and carried out the genocide against his 
wishes. Since Irving sweeps aside all the solidly es- 
tablished testimony connecting Hitler directly to 
the Final Solution and rests his case upon a bit of 
his own evidence and since his use of that evidence 
nicely illustrates his methodology, it must be cited. 
It consists of a note that Himmler apparently jotted 
down after a conversation with Hitler, dated No- 
vember 30, 1941. It reads in full, “Judentransport 
aus Berlin, Keine Liquidierung.” In discussing this 
evidence, Irving does not quote the important first 
line referring to one particular shipment of Jews. 
Instead, he flourishes the two words, “no liquida- 
tion,” as if he were executing a coup de mattre. No less 
than six times he asserts that these two words sub- 
stantiate his claim that Hitler gave blanket orders 
forbidding the genocide. His own evidence does not 
warrant that conclusion; a mountain of testimony 
refutes it. Irving’s assertion that Hitler personally 
wished Polish priests and intellectuals no harm, that 
he merely wanted them “accommodated else- 
where,” must be regarded as a very sick joke. 

The author’s private archives can apparently cast 
no fresh light on other issues of the Third Reich. 
Consequently, he uses his “unpublished sources” to 
regale the reader with details of marital conflict and 
scandals among Hitler’s lesser adjutants and their 
wives. The subtitle of the book is not justified. One 
will find here no discussion of the social, cultural, or 
institutional history of Germany from 1933 to 1939; 
little is added to our knowledge—and nothing to 
our understanding—of Hitler’s foreign policy. . 

It is unlikely that this book will enhance Irving’s 
reputation among serious historians. 

ROBERT G. L. WAITE 
Williams College 


GERD R. UEBERSCHÄR. Hitler und Finnland, 1939-1941: 
Die deutsch-fianischen Beziehungen während des Hitler- 
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Stalin-Paktes. (Frankfurter Historische Abhand- 
lungen, number 16.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag. 1978. Pp. ix, 372. DM 78. 


With the current interest in the question of “Finland- 
ization” and the unique position Finland has as 
the only non-Communist Western European state 
bordering the Soviet Union, it is a genuine pleasure 
to see the publication of this work. Finland’s role in 
World War II has been a relatively neglected area 
of study and remains an enigma to all but a few. 
Although some studies have appeared that deal 
with specific elements of the Finnish problem, for 
example, the Petsamo question and the diplomacy 
of the Winter War, no comprehensive work has 
been published until now covering the crucial pe- 
riod from 1939 to 1941, when the fateful decisions 
that brought Finland into the war with Germany 
against Russia were made. 

-Originally written as a dissertation, the work is a 
thoroughly and deeply researched study. Beginning 
with a brief résumé of Finnish history from inde- 
pendence to the onset of its difficulties with the So- 
viet Union in 1938, Gerd R. Ueberschar lucidly and 
succinctly fits Finland into the historical, geopoli- 
tical, military, and social context of Europe in the 
interwar period as well as its unique position vis-a- 
vis Scandinavia, Germany, and the Soviet Union. 

Basing his analysis not only on diplomatic but 
also on military and naval documents, Ueberschar 
has drawn a concise and clear picture of Finland’s 
agonizing position between Germany and Russia. 
While attempting to remain faithful to Nordic neu- 
trality, the world situation perforce drew Finland 
into the fateful struggle between the Great Powers. 
Although Hitler evinced little or no interest in Fin- 
land politically or militarily up until the Winter 
War, that event was the turning point in Finland’s 
destiny. From then on, Finland, like Rumania, be- 
came a necessary cog in the Nazi war machine. 

Throughout the book Ueberschar effectively por- 
trays the efforts of the Finnish government to avoid 
involvement in the war, but he also elucidates the 
inherent pro-German attitudes among influential 
Finns that underlay the decision-making process. 
He also brings into focus the traditional distrust 
and hostility toward Russia inherent in the Finnish 
people. Together with its geopolitical position these 
interests and attitudes brought Finland into a war 
that it could not hope to win without German as- 
sistance. When Hitler made that aid readily avail- 
able, Finland’s role and fate in World War II were 
sealed. 

Though primarily concerned with diplomacy, 
Ueberschar does not neglect the economic aspects of 
Finnish-German relations. He adroitly shows the 
relationship of the Petsamo nickel question to the 
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larger question of Finland’s strategic and political 
importance to both Germany and the USSR in the 
aftermath of the Winter War. 

For anyone who would be a serious student of the 
area and the time, this book is a necessity. It is a 
treasure-trove of bibliographical, literary, and docu- 
mentary sources requisite to any study of Finland’s 
role in World War II. 

RICHARD W. CONDON 
Mansfield State College 


HONORE M. CATUDAL, JR. A Balance Sheet of the Quadri- 
partite Agreement on Berlin: Evaluation and Documenta- 
tion. Foreword by KENNETH RUSH. (Political Studies, 
number 13.) Berlin: Berlin Verlag. 1978. Pp. 303. 
DM 32. 


With this book Honoré M. Catudal, Jr., completes 
his two-volume study of the Soviet-U.S.-British- 
French Agreement on Berlin of September 3, 1971. 
In the first volume (reviewed, AHR, 83 [1978]:759- 
60) he traced the diplomatic negotiations that led to 
the signing of the agreement and its attendant in- 
ner-German agreements and provided some of the 
long-range historical background. In the present 
volume he carries out a systematic and detailed sur- 
vey of the major policy fields in which the Quadri- 
partite Agreement has effected changes in the status 
and viability of West Berlin. 

The overall balance, he finds, is positive (from 
the Western point of view): “undeniable change for 
the good has occurred as a result of the Quadripar- 
tite Agreement” (p. 137). This situation, he con- 
vincingly argues, is the result in large part of reluc- 
tant but genuine concessions by the Soviets to the 
Western position. Catudal explains the shift in the 
Soviet stand as one motivated by considerations 
that transcend the local context: a desire for in- 
creased trade with the West, including Western 
Germany, as a means of acquiring advanced West- 
ern technology; a desire to strengthen détente; and 
concern over the smoldering conflict with Commu- 
nist China. In Catudal’s view the Soviet willingness 
to make concessions on Berlin has not, however, 
fundamentally altered the long-term Soviet and 
East German goal of isolating West Berlin from 
West Germany and ultimately undermining its 
ability to survive as a politically and economically 
viable entity. Thus, while the Berlin problem is no 
longer the source of recurring international crises, it 
conzinues to serve as “a seismograph of political 
change ... reflecting the ups and down of a shaky 
détente” (p. 133). 

The volume is rounded out by a chronology of 
events, texts of some of the earlier diplomatic in- 
struments that define the status of Berlin, the text of 
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the Quadripartite Agreement itself and the princi- 
pal associated inner-German agreements, a series of 
statistical tables on the economic position of West 
Berlin in the postagreement period, and a bibliog- 
raphy. Taken as a whole, Catudal’s two-volume 
study is an example of contemporary history at its 
best and deserves the attention of anyone concerned 
with recent international relations and the current 
strategic balance between the Soviets and the West. 
ROBERT M. SLUSSER 
Michigan State University 


HERMANN WIESFLECKER. Kaiser Maximilian L: Das 
Reich, Österreich und Europa an der Wende zur Neuzeit. 
Volume 3, Auf der Höhe des Lebens, 1500-1508; Der 
Grosse Systemwechsel; Politischer Wiederaufstieg. Mu- 
nich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1977. Pp. xxviii, 622. 
DM 98. 


For the Graz historian Hermann Wiesflecker the 
publication of this book represents another major 
step toward the completion of an ambitious project 
that has been thirty years in the making. Since 1948 
he has produced a steady stream of meticulously re- 
searched articles on a wide variety of questions and 
themes related to the reign of Emperor Maximilian I. 
The cumulative results of these articles guided 
him naturally into his current project: a compre- 
hensive, five-part biography on which he has been 
working for the past decade. In the first volume, 
which appeared in 1971, Wiesflecker examined 
Maximilian’s youth and early career prior to the 
death of his father, Frederick III. In the second, fin- 
ished four years later, Wiesflecker extended his 
treatment of the embattled Habsburg’s life through 
the Diet of Augsburg in 1500 (AHR, 82 [1978]: 659). 
Now, in volume three, he has traced the recovery of 
Maximilian’s personal fortunes in Germany and 
Europe from their nadir at the turn of the sixteenth 
century to what he views as their high point follow- 
ing the Diet of Constance (1507). During this tu- 
multuous period, continuing opposition from Ven- 
ice prevented the king of the Romans (a title that 
Maximilian had acquired in 1484) from traveling to 
Italy for an official imperial coronation. He none- 
theless managed, despite this handicap, to imple- 
ment extensive financial and administrative reforms 
within his hereditary domains, survive a debilitat- 
ing constitutional struggle with the German 
princes, achieve a decisive victory in a Bavarian-Pa- 
latinate war of succession, and initiate marriage ne- 
gotiations with the Jagellon dynasty that ultimately 
proved crucial in the founding of the Danubian 
monarchy. 

Wiesflecker has examined each of these problems 
at length, drawing upon an impressive array of ar- 
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chival sources, published documents, and secondary . 
authorities to support essentially favorable assess- 
ments of Maximilian’s actions and ideas. Although 
he takes pains to defend his own objectivity, 
Wiesflecker cannot hide his obvious admiration for 
Maximilian, whom he considers a skilled politician 
guided in all of his undertakings by deeply rooted 
religious and metaphysical concepts, above all by a 
sense of high mission as God’s chosen instrument in 
the affairs of men. Most readers will feel comfort- 
able with Wiesflecker’s sympathetic portrait and 
will certainly admire his dedicated scholarship. Yet 
some may regret that he has confined himself 
largely to an old-fashioned narrative of political, 
diplomatic, and military events. Perhaps in his final 
volume, in which he promises to discuss the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural ramifications of his sub- 
ject, Wiesflecker will move beyond a conventional 
framework and offer conclusions that will help us to 
understand Maximilian and his world from a more 
innovative perspective. 

JOHN A. MEARS 

Southern Methodist University 


ERNST WANGERMANN. Aufklärung und staatsbiirger- 
liche Erziehung: Gottfried van Swieten als Reformator des 
österreichischen Unlerrichtswesens 1781-1791. Vienna: 
Verlag fiir Geschichte und Politik. 1978. Pp. 126. 
S 148. 


In this brief monograph, Ernst Wangermann has 
attempted to rescue the younger Gottfried van 
Swieten from the reputation for zealotry and mech- 
anistic rationalism that has hung over his figure for 
a century. The son of a justly famous father, van 
Swieten in several ways epitomizes the Austrian En- 
lightenment. In examining his career as the chair- 
man of the Studienhofkommission in the 1780s, Wan- 
germann also makes a solid contribution to the 
ancient discussion over the nature and goals of Jo- 
sephinism. 

The importance of van Swieten’s post in the eyes 
of the emperor can scarcely be exaggerated. Joseph 
II was convinced, as he repeatedly stated, that the 
creation of a mentally and physically productive 
citizenry was the premier task of government. His 
own didactic instincts were irrepressible and the 
plague of many a subordinate. But Joseph was also 
the chief executive of an inherently centrifugal con- 
struct called the Habsburg dominions. Throughout 
his short reign the emperor entrusted to van Swie- 
ten the task of finding the balance between the de- 
sired aufgeklarte Gesinnung and the necessary Gehor- 
sam. 

Wangermann shows that van Swieten’s reputa- 
tion as a pedant and slave to paper schemata is 
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much overdone, if not deliberately distorted by a 
later generation. It was not his pedantry but the la- 
tent conflict between an informed and an obedient 
population as the first priority of Joseph’s educa- 
tional policy that haunted all his efforts and even- 
tually brought him down. The source of most of his 
troubles was predictable: the powerful and resentful 
clergy headed by the redoubtable Cardinal Mi- 
gazzi. Van Swieten’s enthusiasm for the General 
Seminaries controlled by the state and his insistence 
that the education of priests be conditioned by their 
education as enlightened citizens ensured his status 
as persona non grata with the Church. The battle was 
joined over a series of relatively innocuous matters 
and still hung in the balance at the time of Joseph’s 
death. But the tide was clearly moving away from 
van Swieten as the news from revolutionary France 
grew ever more disquieting; his removal from office 
by Joseph’s successor in 1791 was no surprise. 

It becomes clear in Wangermann’s pages that the 
pedagogical and philosophical differences between 
radical and moderate Aufklärer in Austria were rela- 
tively insignificant; rather it was the conundrum of 
reconciling the ideal of the enlightened and produc- 
tive subject with the necessity of order and Ruhe 
within the realm which separated van Swieten from 
his bureaucratic opponents. In the end, it boiled 
down to who could more successfully prognosticate 
which of the emperor’s controlling impulses would 
emerge on top: the desire to renew humanity or the 
desire to assert the power of the house of Habsburg. 
Van Swieten consistently opted for the cause of hu- 
manity, as he understood it; in so doing, he not only 
became the target of the conservatives but also 
tended to forget the exigencies of power. The glories 
of the schöne Wissenschaften, which van Swieten so 
fervently promoted in his projects for university re- 
form, were lost upon an emperor increasingly belea- 
guered by the rumblings of internal revolt and ex- 
ternal war. What Joseph needed after 1786 were 
good soldiers more than enlightened citizens; faith- 
ful bureaucrats more than autonomous thinkers. 
The Church and the conservative faction promised 
to deliver them, while van Swieten and his handful 
of allies in the Hofkommission could only protest that 
in the long run the empire would have to have both 
to survive. 

Wangermann is eminently successful in showing 
how a generation of parti pris historians have twisted 
van Swieten’s work and his pedagogical reputation. 
The monograph is held within very narrow bounds, 
however, and it would have been useful to a wider 
circle of readers to have had somewhat more dis- 
cussion of the Josephinist context in which the Hof- 
kommission and its leader worked and struggled. The 
author’s sympathies with his protagonist are clear 
and forthright and must be shared to a degree by 
all historians who read the moving defense of their 
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discipline (p. 106) written by van Swieten as the of- 
ficial curtains began to close over him. He was, as 
Wangermann states, “in tune with Reason, but op- 
posed by the Times.” In such affairs, there can be 
little doubt as to the eventual victor. 

PHILIP J. ADLER 

East Carolina University 


HANS BERGER. Der Alte Ziirichkrieg um Rahmen der eu- 
ropdischen Politik: Ein Beitrag zur “Aussenpolitik” Zrii- 
richs in der ersten Hälfte des 15. Jahrhunderts. Zurich: 
Verlag Hans Rohr. 1978. Pp. v, 232. 30 FR. 


Hans Berger has written a book that will quickly 
enter into the unenviable status of a valuable but 
seldom read work, for its insights are presented in 
the form of traditional diplomatic history at its 
most tedious. Reading the book is hard work made 
no easier by the absence of both an index and des- 
perately needed maps. All of these shortcomings are 
unfortunate because Berger provides an up-to-date 
reconstruction of one of the most exciting events in 
Switzerland’s heroic age: Der Alte Zürichkrieg. This 
war between Zurich and Schwyz over the Toggen- 
burg inheritance is properly remembered as a turn- 
ing point in Swiss history; its outcome broke Habs- 
burg revanchism in the area, ended the growth of a 
powerful Zurich state outside of the Swiss Con- 
federation, and brought that confederation into 
military and diplomatic contact with Valois 
France. This conflict has been traditionally charac- 
terized as Switzerland’s great “civil war,” and it was 
Berger’s intention to demonstrate the limitations of 
using such a term, with its nationalistic assump- 
tions, in the study of these events. 

Berger’s story begins in 1415 when the occupa- 
tion of Aargau by the confederation eliminated the 
Austrian presence in the area, leaving the Habs- 
burgs only pretentions and hopes for restoration. 
The diplomatic situation of the time was incredibly 
complex. The several Swiss territories still pursued 
independent and conflicting policies in a milieu in 
which the Habsburgs were not yet emperors and 
imperial princes and cities, Savoy, the Church, the 
Valois, and Burgundy were all powerful separate 
forces to be reckoned with. Berger characterizes at 
great length Zurich’s status as an imperial free city 
and describes the evolution of its ambitious diplo- 
macy over.the next twenty years as its dealings with 
the emperor, the princes, the cities, the Church, and 
the confederation were grounded on the consistent 
policy of territorial expansion. This policy collapsed 
in the years after 1436 when Zurich’s seizure of the 
Toggenburg lands led it into bitter conflict with 
Schwyz. By 1446 Zurich was isolated from the con- 
federation and militarily defeated. In pursuit of the 
bankrupt policy, Zurich found itself driven into an 
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alliance with the traditional Austrian enemy, once 
the Habsburgs had assumed the imperial title, and 
dependent for military support on the dubious but 
destructive support of the dreaded French merce- 
naries after 1444. The war and ruin of Zurich ironi- 
cally strengthened the Swiss Confederation; there- 
after, Zurich was an integral part of the emerging 
Swiss state. Civil war and the intervention of the 
great powers may have destroyed sixteenth-century 
Italy, but they helped force the creation of fifteenth- 
century Switzerland. 

The question remains whether such a tendentious 
diplomatic history, however well researched in ar- 
chives, chronicles, and secondary literature, can re- 
solve a question of political values. One might hope 
that the interesting question, among many others, 
of the “civil” character of this war will be followed 
up as promised in further work. What is offered 
here is an interesting theory incompletely developed 
but presented in a suggestive perspective. Whether 
or not Zurich has been exculpated from the charge 
of treason against the confederation, Berger has suc- 
ceeded in drawing a coherent picture of fifteenth- 
century Alpine politics and in reminding us that 
that milieu must be understood in its own terms. 
Berger has effectively demonstrated the limitations 
of the historiographic tradition he sought to criti- 
cize. Henceforth, Alpine politics in this era will be 
considered not only in terms of the emergence of 
modern Switzerland but also “im Rahmen der eu- 
ropaischen Politik.” 

PAUL SOLON 
Macalester College 


RUDOLF VETTERLI. Industriearbett, Arbetterbewusstsein, und 
gewerkschafiliche Organisation, dargestellt am Berspiel der 
Georg Fischer AG (1890-1930). (Kritische Studien 
zur Geschichtswissenschaft, number 28.) Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 1978. Pp. 344. DM 
78. 


Swiss industrialization has attracted little attention 
from historians because it generally appears to par- 
allel the ccurse followed by its larger neighbors. Yet, 
as Rudolf Vetterli’s case study of the Georg Fischer 
steel mills in the German-speaking town of 
Schaffhausen demonstrates, Switzerland did not al- 
ways face the same difficulties in adjusting to indus- 
trial production as did Germany and other Euro- 
pean powers. Using company and trade union 
archives and borrowing an analytical model devel- 
oped by German historian Jiirgen Kocka in Unter- 
nehmensverwaltung und Angestelltenschaft am Beispiel Sie- 
mens 1847-1914 (1969), the author examines the 
impact of changing social and industrial conditions 
in the Fischer works on the outlook and organiza- 
tional behavior of Schaffhausen’s metal workers be- 
tween 1890 and 1930. 
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The most important contribution made by this 
book is its perceptive analysis of how the organiza- 
tion of steel production in Schaffhausen produced 
social and psychological divisions between the 
skilled and unskilled worker, the Swiss and foreign 
worker, and the town dweller and rural commuter 
that were exploited by the Fischer management to 
neutralize local trade unions. These same condi- 
tions also prevented development of the strong 
working-class identity and organizational unity 
needed to develop an effective trade union move- 
ment. In calling attention to the critical role played 
by factory conditions in the development of labor 
attitudes and behavior, a factor sometimes over- 
looked by historians unfamiliar with the industrial 
process, Vetterli has provided labor historians with 
a useful analytical framework. No traditional analy- 
sis of industrial conditions in Schaffhausen, whether 
from the perspective of the company boardroom or 
the trade union office, could have explained so thor- 
oughly the reasons for labor’s impotence in the Fis- 
cher works before 1914. 

Vetterli’s approach is less successful, however, in 
accounting for the radicalization of industrial rela- 
tions in this northern border town between 1914 
and 1930. Deteriorating factory conditions during 
the latter stages of World War I may have helped to 
intensify worker dissatisfaction, but these factors 
alone did not produce the sudden upsurge of labor 
demands in 1918 or a communist-dominated metal 
workers union in Schaffhausen during the 1920s. 
These developments were clearly the result of politi- 
cal and international factors outside the walls of the 
Fischer concern. Thus the case study model em- 
ployed here appears to be more suitable for analyz- 
ing periods of political stability than times of crisis. 

This thoroughly researched study is also marred 
by serious omissions. For example, the German in- 
fluence on the development of industrial relations 
in Schaffhausen, an influence suggested by the large 
number of skilled German workers and factory 
managers recruited by the Fischer concern, is 
scarcely mentioned. Internal adjustments necessi- 
tated by rationalization in the 1920s receive only 
superficial treatment. Omissions like these, com- 
bined with the fact that the Georg Fischer firm was 
not representative of the Swiss steel industry, make 
it difficult to draw more than tentative conclusions 
from this book about worker attitudes, organized la- 
bor, or industrial relations in Switzerland. 

RENNIE W. BRANTZ 
Appalachian State University 


DALE KENT. The Rise of the Medici: Faction in Florence, 
1426-1434. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1978. Pp. viii, 389. $37.50. 
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This book is really the median piece in a trilogy 
whose other two members are Gene Brucker’s The 
Civic World of Early Renaissance Florence (1977) and 
Nicolai Rubinstein’s The Government of Florence under 
the Medici (1434 to 1494) (1966). In this context 
Dale Kent’s monograph is already a significant con- 
tribution, but it is made even more important by 
the exemplary manner in which she performs her 
task. 

Her analysis of patronage networks around the 
Medici and their political opponents and the trans- 
formation of these networks into partisan political 
groups is a necessary corrective to tendencies to 
view Florentine politics in terms either of a class- 
based conflict of ideologies or of a clash of personal- 
ities. From the perspective Kent takes, the ultimate 
political success of the Medici in 1434 appears not 
simply as the result of greater astuteness on the part 
of Cosimo de’ Medici or of the identification of the 
Medici with the cause of the poorer elements of Flo- 
rentine society. Using a wide variety of sources, es- 
pecially surviving correspondence of the partisans, 
` Kent shows that Medici wealth and financial con- 
nections became vital factors in securing favors for 
friends, many of whom were political newcomers 
who lacked an established and durable network of 
social ties and were consequently very dependent 
upon and loyal to their benefactors. They were the 
nucleus of Medici political support. In contrast, the 
anti-Medicean faction contained a number of dis- 
tinguished Florentines who had long-established so- 
cial ties, which could generate conflicts of loyalty, 
and were victims of a generally declining financial 
position, 

One important conclusion Kent comes to about 
the nature of Florentine politics is that neither ex- 
treme (familial or individual activity) should be 
overemphasized at the expense of the other (pp. 
193-94). In this regard one would like a broader 
discussion of cultural conceptions of political activ- 
ity than one in fact finds. If there is a shortcoming 
in this book, it lies in the author’s narrow concep- 
tion of what is political. Kent equates partisanship 
with the expression of what she terms rational self- 
interest and assumes that concern for ideological 
principles dictated neutrality (though one often 
finds them in the mouths of active partisans). There 
is no room here for a conception of rationality as 
culturally determined or of self-interest as informed 
and interpreted in the light of ideological principles. 
Political events of such magnitude were not unre- 
lated to fundamental cultural conceptions of the 
city, family, and honor. One would like further dis- 
cussion of how Florentines perceived their self-inter- 
est materially and symbolically. 

Sorne readers may find the wealth of detail and 
exhaustive descriptions of partisans difficult going. 
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The book might have been shorter with no loss to 
its argument. But its argument is important, cogent, 
and compelling. There is no doubt that Kent’s in- 
sights into the operations of patronage networks in 
Florentine politics and in the establishment of Med- 
ici hegemony constitute a splendid contribution 
that will stand the test of time. 

THOMAS KUEHN 

Reed College 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. Lettere. Volume 1, 1460-1474. 
Edited by RICCARDO Fusini. General editor NICOLAI 
RUBINSTEIN. (Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinasci- 
mento.) Florence: Giunti-Barbéra. 1977. Pp. xlvi, 
584. 


The first volume of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s letters has 
now been published. It includes introductions by 
Nicolai Rubinstein, general editor of this inter- 
national scholarly enterprise, and by Riccardo Fu- 
bini, editor of the first two volumes; 169 surviving 
letters written or dictated by Lorenzo; twenty-one 
photographs of letters; an appendix, two excursuses, 
and an index of names. The editors describe the 
problems of collecting and editing these documents 
and the rationale for the edition’s format. The his- 
torical context of each letter is elaborately devel- 
oped in a preface, which includes explanatory refer- 
ences to other unpublished documents and printed 
sources, and in notes, which identify the individuals 
mentioned in the documents. This may well be the 
mcst exhaustive, and the most meticulous, edition 
of a Renaissance epistolario that has ever been pub- 
lisked. It provides fuller documentation for Lo- 
renzo’s career than is available in the most recent 
scholarly biography by Rochon (1963). 

Lorenzo’s letters in this volume can be divided 
into a series of categories: the early familial epistles 
to genitori (but none to other kinfolk); five “human- 
istic” letters to Marsilio Ficino; four letters to busi- 
ness associates in Bruges; a large batch of letters of 
recommendation; and an even larger collection of 
letters pertaining to foreign policy, most of which 
were sent to Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the lord of Mi- 
lan. Lorenzo’s letters of recommendation include 
peremptory demands to municipal authorities in 
the Florentine dominion that they appoint his 
clients to offices and requests for favors to Italian 
notables, usually on behalf of Florentine citizens, or 
someone who had a claim to his support. These 
requests might be petty, like the note (no. 146) on 
behalf of “uno Giovannone Ivano da Sarzana, ami- 
cissimo mio,” or momentous, like the letters in 1472 
seeking a cardinal’s hat for Lorenzo’s brother Giu- 
liano. Lorenzo’s correspondence with Galeazzo 
Maria and other princes reveals the cautious pos- 
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ture of a voung and inexperienced politician, who 
was learning how to survive in that dangerous 
world. Writing to Galeazzo Maria, Lorenzo was 
customarily deferential if not cbsequious; he knew 
how dependent he and his family were on Sforza 
power. But to other, less powerful correspondents, 
he could be brutally candid (no. 69) and very 
shrewd (no. 90). The complex personality of this re- 
markable Florentine is already apparent in these 
letters, mest of which were written when he was in 
his early twenties. 

This volume is a rich source for the history of fif- 
teenth-century Italy. It will be particularly helpful, 
indeed indispensable, to future scholars working in 
Italy's political and diplomatic history. But every 
student of the late Quattrocento will find valuable 
informaticn and references in this and later vol- 
umes. The editors, the sponsors, and the publishers 
are to be congratulated on the high quality of this 
scholarly achievement. 

GENE BRUCKER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


EGMONT LEE. Sixtus IV and Men of Letters. (Temi e 
testi, number 26.) Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Let- 
teratura. 1978. Pp. 288. L. 12,000. 


Francesco della Rovere (1471-84) brought both in- 
tellectual qualifications and administrative experi- 
ence to the papacy. Son of a middle-class family 
from the tiny northern city of Savona, he spent most 
of his career teaching philosophy and theology. His 
election in 1464 as general of the Franciscans 
brought him prominence, and the scholarly Bessa- 
rion, wham he served as confessor and protégé, 
helped him to obtain the cardinalate in 1467. As 
pope, however, his scholarly qualities have been 
overshadowed; he is best known for his large-scale 
nepotism, by which he sought effectively to govern 
the Church and Papal States. 

He is also remembered as a friend to the Renais- 
sance in Rome. Egmont Lee examines his achieve- 
ments, evaluating “how a complex historical situa- 
tion can :nfluence the spirit in which intellectual 
work is carried out” (p. 9). He analyzes Sixtus’s 
relationship with Roman intellectual, artistic, and 
architectural achievements, integrating extensive 
published scholarship with new archival material, 
especially from the Vatican archives. He con- 
cludes that Sixtus combined essentially political 
motives—the aggrandizement of the Church in the 
spiritual and temporal spheres—with indifference 
to the issues that dominated humanist thought. 

In documenting the weakness of Sixtus’s com- 
mitment to Renaissance values, Lee assesses the 
pope’s personal intellectual interests. Although the 
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evidence is incomplete, it appears that during his 
pontificate Sixtus neither owned nor read works 
written by contemporaries. Despite his scholarly 
background and patronage of humanists, he had 
little personal interest in Renaissance literary pur- 
suits and in those who followed them. The pope’s 
real criterion for curial appointments was “bureau- 
cratic competence” (p. 202) rather than scholarly 
excellence. Famous scholars like Argyropoulos, Fi- 
lelfo, and Platina held curial appointments, but the 
day-to-day work of church government fell to lesser- 
known men who combined humanistic learning 
with administrative skills. Similarly, Lee argues that 
Sixtus’s continuation of Nicholas V’s program of ur- 
ban renewal drew its inspiration from ecclesiastical 
and practical motives. His aim was the glorification 
of the papacy, with Rome as its seat. Even his sup- 
port of the Vatican library, Lee contends, denoted 
not so much a commitment to the dissemination of 
learning as the desire to create “a showpiece .. . the 
pope’s gift to the world of letters” (p. 120). Lee’s 
study thus argues the almost accidental quality of 
Sixtus’s patronage of Renaissance architecture and 
learning in Rome. 

Like earlier volumes in this distinguished series, 
Lee’s work is well researched and its arguments 
carefully presented. A fifty-five-page appendix 
makes the most significant new archival material 
available to scholars. The study not only illumi- 
nates a vital aspect of the pontificate of Sixtus IV, 
but it also addresses itself, at least partially, to the 
growing literature on the role of the patron in the 
Renaissance. Scholars will use the work to develop 
comparisons that Lee can only mention briefly: Six- 
tus’s lack of commitment to contemporary learning 
contrasted with the motives that inspired Nicholas 
V and Pius II, and Sixtus’s Vatican compared with 
Lorenzo’s Florence. Those who concur with Lee’s 
evaluation of Sixtus’s patronage will also be moved 
to speculate on what late Quattrocento Renaissance 
Rome might have been under a pope whose interest 
in humanism went beyond an appreciation of its 
prestige value. 

MARCELLA GRENDLER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


FRANCIS WILLIAM KENT. Household and Lineage in Renais- 
sance Florence: The Family Life of the Capponi, Ginori, 
and Rucellai. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1977. Pp. xiii, 325. $16.50. 


Using tax records, letters, diaries, genealogies, and 
other sources, Francis William Kent has studied 
three Florentine patrician “lineages” (consorterie) in 
order to contribute not only to our knowledge of 
Florentine history but also to what we know about 
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the history of European clan-like families in the 
Middle Ages. 

He begins by looking not at the lineages them- 
selves but at the many individual families, or house- 
holds, that were their components. Like David Her- 
lihy, and unlike Richard Goldthwaite, Kent finds 
that the structure of the patrician Florentine house- 
hold was often large and complex but he does not 
conclude that the extended family was becoming ei- 
ther more or less common. Rather he shows lucidly 
and convincingly that households were “living 
things whose size and nature changed as genera- 
tions passed” (p. 39). The diary of Giovanni di 
Paolo Rucellai shows that in his early years he lived 
in a nuclear family run by his young widowed 
mother, that later he belonged to a fraternal house- 
hold with his three brothers, that by 1446 he was 
the head of his own nuclear family, and that later, 
after his elder son married and had a child, he was 
the head of a “grand-family.” 

But what about the lineage, the larger unit of 
which the individual households were members? 
Did the various Rucellai, Ginori, or Capponi house- 
holds cohere? Did they collectively make up vigor- 
ous lineages, each with a strong sense of purpose? 
Historians of Florence have often maintained, or 
simply assumed, that by the Renaissance the great 
Florentine lineages had lost their cohesiveness. Kent 
shows that at least his three lineages often contin- 
ued to own property in common, to live near each 
other in clusters of houses, to take great pride in the 
_ lineage name and honor, and to help each other in 
time of need. 

Kent disagrees mildly with Marvin Becker and 
others who have suggested that the rise of the Med- 
ici coincided with a decline in the political activity 
of the major Florentine patrician families. He shows 
that the lineages often worked as units to get their 
members elected to offices, and he demonstrates 
that, while each of his three lineages supported the 
Medici, they did so with important differences of 
style. Kent’s chapter on the lineages in politics is 
perhaps the least satisfactory in his book, but given 
the complexities of fifteenth-century Florentine pol- 
itics it is hard to say what else he could have done 
with the problem. 

His study of the three lineages also led Kent to 
examine their patronage of architecture and paint- 
ing. It has been suggested that the (supposed) de- 
cline both of the extended family and of the lineage 
was reflected during the Renaissance in a new kind 
of Florentine family palace that was more “inward 
looking.” Kent disagrees, both because he doubts 
that there were such changes in households and lin- 
eages and because what he has learned about his 
three lineages’ building and remodeling fails to bear 
out the contention. His findings also lead him 
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to reject some art historians’ suggestions about the 
“new individualism” of fifteenth-century Florentine 
painting. Illustrations would have made some of 
Kent’s points clearer, but what he has to say is of 
great interest. 

The result of scholarship both meticulous and 
imaginative, this study is far richer in findings and 
suggestions than there has been space to suggest 
here. 

JAMES C. DAVIS 
University of Pennsylvania 


ANNA MARIA ISASTIA. Roma nel 1859. (Istituto per la 
Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Biblioteca Scien- 
tifica. Series Two, number 32.) Rome: Istituto per 
la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. 1978. Pp. 325. 


In 1971 the Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano published Fiorella Bartoccini’s La “Roma dei 
Romani,” an important study of the evolution of the 
liberal movement at Rome from 1849 until 1870. 
The Istituto, having spread before us the complex 
sweep of events considered by this work, has now 
followed it with another impressively documented 
monograph that seeks to reconstruct the Rome of 
the Risorgimento, a monograph whose sharp focus 
upon a single year among the twenty examined by 
Bartoccini exposes previously obscure or unknown 
aspects of the Roman liberal movement. Since, as 
both Isastia and Bartoccini point out, 1859 was not 
only a key year but an atypically active one for the 
Romans, Roma nel 1859 leaves the reader with the 
impression of less apathy, of less passivity and con- 
tentment than does La “Roma det Romani.” While far 
from being revolutionary, the Romans, guided by 
the prudent Comitato nazionale romano, made the only 
type of contribution to the national movement that 
Cavour wanted at that moment. They contributed 
men and horses, but above all, by their demonstra- 
tions and writings, they conducted “a plebiscite of 
sympathy” that influenced the foreign press. 

The book’s strongest emphasis and most fascinat- 
ing revelations center upon the Romans who volun- 
teered to serve in the armies to the north and upon 
the role and attitude of the French troops in Rome. 
Isastia takes us into the cafes where the volunteers 
were recruited, follows them by railroad and foot to 
Civitavecchia or into Tuscany, reveals the hard- 
ships of their service, the ill-will with which they 
were often greeted by those whom they sought to 
help, and the disappointment of the majority who 
ended up in the Army of Central Italy facing not 
the Austrians but the pope, whom they had no de- 
sire to fight. She shows that the approximately two 
thousand who volunteered were not “scum,” as the 
conservatives charged, but came from all ranks of 
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society. While the author describes class participa- 
tion in this and other aspects of the liberal move- 
ment, she makes no attempt to analyze social or ec- 
onomic structures or to provide demographic 
information. 

Others have noted that the French presence at 
Rome inhibited papal efforts to suppress demon- 
strations and to block the volunteer effort. Isastia re- 
veals how the French, once war came, have positive 
aid to the liberals while harassing the conservatives. 
Until events in Romagna pressed the French back 
to their traditional (and unpopular) role, they were 
possibly more of an embarrassment to the papal 
government than a help. Goyon, Gramont, and 
other prominent figures receive shrewd attention, 
and the entire account is placed in its proper inter- 
national setting. 

Though the organization of the study is basically 
chronological, there is some overlapping of material 
in sections dealing with the volunteers. Overall, the 
reader is treated to a clear, sympathetic examina- 
tion of liberal activity that not only does much to 
explain how the Romans behaved in 1859 but also 
suggests why they failed to move in the 1860s. 

RAYMOND L. CUMMINGS 
Villanova University 


CHRISTOPH WEBER. Kardindle und Prälaten in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten des Kirchenstaates: Elite-Rekrutierung, Kar- 
nere-Muster und soziale Zusammensetzung der kurialen 
Fiihrungsschicht zur Zeit Pius’ IX. (1846-1878). In two 
volumes. (Papste und Papsttum, number .13.) Stutt- 
gart: Anton Hiersemann. 1978. Pp. xxxi, 420; vii, 
423-833. DM 396. 


The cardinals whom Christoph Weber scrutinizes 
were the last of their kind, controlling the apparatus 
of state in the central Italian domains of the Church 
until the 1860s. Through memberships on boards 
and commissions and occupation of the top-level 
positions in the state, the thirty-five or forty cardin- 
als formed the upper echelon of the group through 
which they had risen, the “Roman prelates,’ who 
themselves numbered only about two hundred. 

The prelates, co-opted from among clerics who 
could offer proof of sufficient means to support the 
prelatial dignity, monopolized the second- and 
third-level positions in the government of the Papal 
State, maneuvered for positions from which they 
might rise tp the cardinalate, and skirted “the pits” 
(i pozzz, “turkey farms”). 

What was the relationship between this clerical 
governing class and the society it ruled? This is the 
question the author explores. He knows very well 
that this was the same group that in another capac- 
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ity staffed the world headquarters of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but it is the civil bureaucracy and 
the public that it governed which is the subject of 
his research in this case. 

The peculiar relationship of this officialdom to 
the rest of the state’s population was the object of 
much critical attention by liberals in the final dec- 
ades of papal rule, but historians have not given it 
sufficient attention since. This is the first full-scale 
attempt to penetrate the issues involved: the influ- 
ence of family connection on unmarried office-hold- 
ers, the patron-client element in career patterns, 
and the workings of necessarily secretive partisan- 
ship. Attention has been directed mostly to papal 
foreign relations, which were all that was left of the 
pope’s sovereignty after 1870. Risorgimento scholar- 
ship in particular has neglected the internal consti- 
tutions of the Papal State, which might provide the 
key to some of its riddles (for example, why Romans 
were such half-hearted Italian patriots). 

Historical events as such figure only marginally 
in this study. What the author does is to thematize 
the texture of power relationships in the Papal 
State’s ruling class during one long, crisis-wracked 
pontificate so that one can better understand the 
context of events and their impact. He acknowl- 
edges his models for the different disciplinary ap- 
proaches that have enriched the work (for example, 
C. Wright Mills and Lewis C. Namier). Using the 
perceptions of contemporaries as his data, he is able 
to effect a transformation of recent social science 
analyses of power structures so that they can be ap- 
plied to an ancien régime, a society underdeveloped 
economically and politically but with an imposing 
governmental structure running in well-worn 
grooves. 

It should be noted that the second volume (pp. 
423-833) contains only appendixes: chronological 
career résumés of the cardinals who played a role in 
the administration of the state under Pius LX; pre- 
viously unpublished reports on the college of car- 
dinals for various foreign offices; and genealogical 
tables to help situate such pontifical notables as 
were connected with Italian and other noble fami- 
lies. 

The book will be a valuable resource for church 
historians but even more for students of nineteenth- 
century government and society in Europe. It is, as 
the author claims, a distinct step beyond the history 
of institutions as conventionally practiced. 

PAUL MISNER 
Marquette University 


EMANUEL TURCZYNSKI. Konfession und Nation: Zur Früh- 
geschichte der serbischen und riimdnischen Nationalbildung. 
(Geschichte und Gesellschaft. Bochumer Histo- 
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- rische Studien, number 11.) Düsseldorf: Padagogis- 
cher Verlag Schwann. 1976. Pp. xi, 323. DM 46. 


Emanuel Turczynski’s book traces the idea of na- 
tional sovereignty and its influence on the national 
development of the Serbs and Rumanians within 
the Austrian Empire back to its beginnings in the 
medieval churches of these nations. He carefully 
outlines the social development and Church-spon- 
sored cultural enterprises in each of the areas with 
predominantly Serbian or Rumanian populations. 
The result is a creditably complete picture of the 
national awareness of the Serbs and Rumanians as 
a function of the rights and privileges that they and 
their churches were granted, but did not always en- 
joy, within the Austrian Empire as well as of their 
social, political, and cultural development. 

The book does a good job of placing the Serbs 
and Rumanians outside the feudal structure, both 
legally and socially. Its only real shortcoming is a 
failure to integrate the role of international, great 
power politics into the development of a national 
awareness among the Serbs and Rumanians. For 
example, the wars between Austria and the Otto- 
man Empire in the late seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries led directly to the Serbian settle- 
ments on Austrian lands with grants of privilege 
that were key to the development of Serbian na- 
tional awareness. 

Turczynski makes an admirable effort to include 
in his study a good deal of quantifiable data, as is 
essential in such a broad, social overview. His ef- 
forts, however, are sometimes misdirected—clutch- 
ing at figures for their own sake or drawing facile 
conclusions for the sake of his thesis. He speaks, for 
example, of marked increases in the Serbian portion 
of the urban population in the Batka in the early 
eighteenth century, citing the house conscription 
figures for 1720. But he provides no earlier figures 
with which to compare these. On the other hand, 
he concludes from the fact that the priest-household 
ratio in Srem went from 1:35 in 1766 to 1:78 in 1797 
that the position of the priesthood had declined. 
More likely, the change in ratio reflected a shift 
from a quasi-farmer peasant priesthood to a profes- 
sional priesthood—each priest being supported by a 
larger number of families rather than by the sweat 
of his own brow. 

Such shortcomings are, however, rare and rela- 
tively minor. On the whole, the book is an impor- 
tant contribution to our understanding of the devel- 
opment of a national consciousness and the early 
stages of the national movements among the Serbs 
and Rumanians within the Austrian Empire. 

CHARLES J. SLOVAK 
Urbana, Illinois 
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LAWRENCE D. ORTON. The Prague Slav Congress of 1848. 
(East European Monographs, number 46.) Boulder, 
Colo.: East European Quarterly; distributed by Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 1978. Pp. vii, 
187. $13.50. 


The Prague Slav Congress of literati and national 
spokesmen in 1848 has a curious place in history. 
German and Magyar journalists in Vienna and Bu- 
dapest labeled it a servant of tsarist reaction even 
before it convened. Nicholas I, who feared it might 
undermine his multinational empire and upset the 
European balance, discouraged Russians from at- 
tending. The outbreak of armed clashes between 
rebel students and workers and the Austrian garri- 
son in Prague aborted the congress in early June. 
Before it disbanded, it approved a “Manifesto to 
the Nations of Europe”; but its tentative, federalist, 
Austro-Slav program was never presented to the 
Habsburg emperor. After the congress numerous 
legends and controversies arose about its signifi- 
cance, which historians have been sorting out ever 
since. 

Scholarly study of the Prague Slav Congress was 
long hampered by the disappearance of many of its 
protocols and minutes. The Czech documents re- 
mained unused until 1901 and the Polish until 
1927, and reports by Habsburg officials who investi- 
gated alleged links between congress participants 
and unproven revolutionary conspiracies were un- 
disclosed until 1920. Slav and German historians 
have written much on the subject, and articles on it 
still appear in East European journals. Lawrence D. 
Orton expertly surveys and synthesizes this vast out- 
put. He winnows fact from supposition, illuminates 
obscure aspects, and offers a balanced account of 
the proceedings. As befitting such a polyglot sub- 
ject, he uses sources in ten languages, identified in 
numerous reference notes and a comprehensive bib- 
liography. 

In a section entitled “The Congress as History,” 
the author details the various interpretations and 
scholarly contributions, giving due credit to his 
predecessors but demonstrating his own mastery of 
the materials. By concentrating on the congress it- 
self, its origins, course, and significance, he proves it 
to have been an event in its own right, related to 
the liberal upheaval of 1848 but standing apart 
from it. The congress crowned decades of a growing 
national consciousness among the Slavs that hith- 
erto had been expressed mainly in cultural and lin- 
guistic forms, yet it was a consciousness of Slavic 
differences as well as kinships. In seeing the congress 
from this perspective, Orton carries forward the 
scholarly mission of his mentor, Vaclav Žáček, the 
Nestor among contemporary Czech historians of in- 
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ter-Slav relations. If the author could have gone a 
bit further, he might have expanded his discussion 
of those who attended the congress (pp. 63-64) into 
a full socioeconomic and cultural profile of the Slav 
intelligentsia. 

By coming together on a month’s notice and con- 
ferring rationally on mutual problems, the Slavs of 
Eastern Europe stamped the fact of their national 
existences indelibly upon the European mind. The 
Prague Slav Congress of 1848 was the first of a half 
dozen such meetings held prior to World War I, 
each equally inconclusive. What lingers after one 
finishes reading Orton’s exemplary monograph is 
the realization that the attitudes and relationships 
among the Slavs in 1848 prefigured to a startling 
degree the same ones that have persisted in the 
twentieth century. 

STANLEY B. WINTERS 
New Jersey Institute of Technology 


LESLIE CHARLES TIHANY. The Baranya Dispute, 1918- 
1921: Diplomacy in the Vortex of Ideologies. (East Euro- 
pean Mongraphs, number 35.) Boulder, Colo.: East 
European Quarterly; distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1978. Pp. xii, 138. $11.00. 


Within the large sweep of post-World War I politi- 
cal developments in East Central Europe, Leslie 
Charles Tihany has chosen to study an intriguing il- 
lustration of the interplay between domestic politics 
and external pressures. 

The southern Hungarian county of Baranya, 
with Pécs as its county seat, was occupied by Yugo- 
slav troops following the cessation of hostilities in 
November 1918. Exploiting the ambiguities inher- 
ent in the armistice arrangements, the Yugoslavs in- 
tended to stay, hoping eventually to annex the 
county in spite of its overwhelmingly Magyar and 
German ethnic composition. To the government in 
Belgrade, the anticipated permanent possession of 
rich coal mines near Pécs outweighted even a token 
adherence to the principle of national self-determi- 
nation. 

In addition, the Yugoslavs, casting ideology 
aside, supported any group of Hungarians in Ba- 
ranya who opposed the government in Budapest. 
The occupation authorities were prepared to view a 
variety of Hungarian groups as convenient allies in 


the planned process of Baranya’s secession from : 


Hungary, leading to the ironic twists of what Ti- 
hany wittily denotes as the “Baranya political cotil- 
lion” (p. 33). When the left was in power in Buda- 
pest, the Yugoslavs supported the Hungarian 
rightists in Baranya; when the right seized power in 
Hungary, Yugoslav support rallied behind the local 
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Hungarian left. The latter action represented Yugo- 
slav intentions at their most expedient, because sup- 
port of the Hungarian left in Baranya coincided 
with suppression of the left within Yugoslavia itself. 
Tihany skillfully leads the reader through this 
succession of shifts, revealing the gap that separated 
professed beliefs from the imperatives of power poli- 
tics. He is at his best in describing Yugoslav resolu- 
tion behind all of the twists and turns of Hungarian 
political developments. There is a certain confusion, 
however, when the author equates nationalism with 
loyalty to a given government. He depicts the Hun- 
garian left in Baranya as “waxing to chauvinism” 
while Béla Kun’s Soviet Republic held sway over 
the country (p. 29), but then he turns members of 
the same left into proletarian internationalists once 
Red Hungary fell (p. 33). The example of Baranya 
demonstrates that, in times of extreme ideological 
polarization, political loyalty can shift away from 
the national center if that center is governed by the 
ideological adversary. This, however, does not mean 
that nationalism, as a fundamental sense of belong- 
ing to a nation, is a faucet to be turned off and on 
at will. To take another example, the opposition of 
German émigrés to the Third Reich did not signify 


` their lack of German nationalism but rather their 


commitment to anti-Nazi political beliefs. 
_ The compactness of this book is both an asset and 
a liability. On one hand, Tihany’s focus never wa- 
vers from the subject; he therefore admirably ac- 
complishes his objective of analyzing the vortex of 
conflicting loyalties within a clearly defined frame- 
work of time and space. But the very compression of 
the book excludes much of the human element in 
the story. On the whole, we learn very little about 
the cast of characters, nor do we benefit from the 
eyewitness account of the author himself, notwith- 
standing his promise in the preface. Expanding the 
subject along this line would be most welcome in 
any future edition of this valuable study. 

GABOR VERMES 

Rutgers University, 

* Newark 


THOMAS SPIRA. German-Hungarian Relations and the Swa- 
bian Problem: From Karolyi to Gömbös, 1919-1936. (East 
European Monographs, number 25.) Boulder, 
Colo.: East European Quarterly; distributed by Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 1977. Pp. xi, 
382. $18.50. 


Germans were interwar Hungary’s only important 
national minority. Even though they represented 
less than 10 percent of the population, the Swabians 
(as Hungarian Germans were called) caused a lot of 
discomfort for the government and profoundly af- 
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fected the country’s foreign relations. The Swabian 
problem, the author explains, aggravated the Mag- 
yar people’s major illness, chauvinism. All Hunga- 
rian regimes of the period, whether of the democrat 
Count Michael Károlyi, of the Communist Béla 
Kun, or of the counterrevolutionary Admiral Nich- 
olas Horthy, practiced the same basic policy toward 
the Hungarian Germans: they promised them a 
minimum of concessions to secure their loyalty and 
the friendship of Austria and Germany, meanwhile 
resolutely prodding the Swabians toward the ulti- 
mate national goal of assimilation and ethnic ho- 
mogeneity. In the words of Thomas Spira, “Each 
government adopted what appeared to be a con- 
ciliatory stance and each practiced its evasions with 
such skill that the Swabians were constantly sus- 
pended between hope and despair” (p. 14). Despair 
seems to have been greater than hope, for the Hun- 
garians oppressed much more than they conciliated, 
especially in education. The result was that am- 
bitious and urbanized Swabians were driven to be- 
come Magyars, while Swabian peasant children 
were taught very little in either German or Hunga- 
rian. No wonder then, the author argues, that most 
Swabians quickly lost their initial sympathy for in- 
dependent Hungary and waited only for the oppor- 
tunity to join the ranks of Hitler’s followers. 

This Swabian saga is told with much learning 
and ample documentation; and there are some in- 
teresting passages, for intance, those on the clash of 
ideologies in which nationalism was not the inevi- 
table victor. But there is also some confusion and a 
few contradictions. The absolute need to discuss 
both diplomatic and domestic developments, which 
occurred simultaneously but on vastly different 
planes, leads to repetitions and to the frequent res- 
urrection, in consecutive chapters, of fallen or dead 
political leaders. It also leads to a plethora of names 
that are rarely identified in the text and not always 
listed in the index. Even such basic terms as Swa- 
bian or Saxon are left unexplained and are used 
rather cavalierly. There is no conclusion, nor is 
there an indication why this complex story stops in 
1936. There are such annoying errors as, for in- 
stance, identifying Charles as king of Hungary in 
1907 (p. 10) and Count Karolyi as a Social Demo- 
crat before October 1918 (p. 16). Finally, the in- 
troduction, more than any other part of the book, 
reads like an anti-Magyar political pamphlet, 
rather than a scholarly essay. We are told that the 
Magyars were culturally inferior; that they suffered 
from feelings of inferiority as newcomers; that, be- 
cause of this, they were “determined to alter their 
image by transforming the original Magyar stock 
through absorption of Indo-European strains,” (p. 
x); that they wished to Magyarize the conquered 
peoples; and that their assimilationist efforts were 
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thwarted by the Mongol raids and the Turkish oc- 
cupation—all involuntary compliments, because 
they endow the early Hungarians with the political 
sophistication of a modern nation. Nor does Austria 
escape censure. We are informed that the Habs- 
burgs systematically subjected Hungary to German- 
ization, at least until 1867 when they changed to a 
policy of “fomenting tension amongst their minor- 
ities and thereby weakening them,” (p. vii), both 
gross exaggerations. A little more editing and cut- 
ting and a little less political passion would have 
made this lengthy contribution on ethnic history far 
more valuable. 

ISTVAN DEAK 

Columbia University 


WILLIAM H. MCNEILL. The Metamorphosis of Greece since 
World War II. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 264. $12.95. 


William H. McNeill began observing and analyzing 
affairs in Greece more than three decades ago. His 
continuing interest in the development of this na- 
tion has resulted in no less than three books on 
modern Greece, which taken together provide a sus- 
tained and unique commentary on the country. 
The latest reflects both the fund of knowledge 
about Greece that McNeill has built up these past 
thirty years and the broad perspective of historical 
change that has become the trademark of his writ- 
ing. 

The appearance of this work is indeed timely. 
Events in the country these past ten years have 
brought changes whose ultimate impact will not be 
clearly manifested in some instances for several 
more decades. During the last decade Greece has 
moved out from under the shadow of persistent low 
preductivity characterized by a low living standard. 
This economic miracle was attained through the in- 
flow of large amounts of credit from abroad, the 
vigorous commercial efforts of the people them- 
selves, and the significant contribution of a new 
diaspora of emigrants to all parts of the world. The 
resulting demographic and social transformation 
and the recent political crises, both internal and ex- 
ternal, have created a great deal of concern about 
the country’s future among Greek intellectuals. In 
some ways this period is reminiscent of the era just 
prior to the First World War, when questions con- 
cerning the fate of Hellenism in the modern world 
stimulated the country’s creative writers. As then, 
many of the nation’s intellectuals today have been 
trained abroad, and their analyses of Greek society 
tend to reflect a reliance on Western theories of de- 
velopment. Even those who see the need for Greece 
to find its own way to a better social and political 
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future do so from the perspective of the Western 
idea of progress. The value of McNeill’s survey is 
that it breaks free of established theories of develop- 
ment to consider both the unique and the universal 
in the Greek experience. 

For centuries the Greek world spread across the 
eastern Mediterranean making its contribution to 
succeeding civilizations through communities lo- 
cated in the various urban centers in the area. The 
establishment of the nation state shifted the focus of 
attention to one center and its periphery. The di- 
lemma of how to confine the nation within the geo- 
graphic limits of a territorial state brought a cen- 
tury of military and political conflict. To the 
traditional view of the vicissitudes of Hellenism 
over the last one hundred and fifty years McNeill 
seeks out and adds new points of reference. 

Since the time of Odysseus,.Greeks have exuber- 
antly proclaimed their individual place of origin. 
Historians of Greece have often noted the contin- 
uing role of geographic diversity in shaping modern 
Greek society. But McNeill fixes upon this verity 
and probes its full meaning to establish the patterns 
of life that have been fundamental to Greeks down 
to this day. From the author’s survey, which com- 
bines history and contemporary observation, there 
emerges a picture of a people full of contradictions. 
We see the antipodes of food-deficit and food-pro- 
ducing villages; of the heroic versus the calculating, 
entrepreneurial spirit; of the secular and the de- 
voutly Orthodox individual; the hill and the plains 
people; and, finally, of the rural and urban world in 
Greece. By combining these often conflicting ten- 
dencies within their culture the Greeks have pro- 
duced a vigorous society that is both enduring and 
unique in McNeill’s estimation. 

This is a work that has something to offer even to 
those most knowledgeable about modern Greek life. 
It is a luminous example of how interpreting the 
past can serve to make the present more intelligible 
and the future less of an enigma. 

GERASIMOS AUGUSTINOS 
University of South Carolina 


Patriot or Traitor: The Case of General Mthailovich. Pro- 
ceedings and Report of the Commission of Inquiry of the 
Committee for a Fair Trial for Draja Mthailovich. In- 
troductory. essay by DAVID MARTIN. Foreword by 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE. (Hoover Institution Publication, 
number 191.) Stanford: Hoover Institution Press. 
1978. Pp. xviii, 499. $19.00. 


The alleged collaboration of the Chetniks with the 
Axis occupiers, especially against Tito’s Partisans, 
and the culpability of the Chetnik leader, General 
Draza Mihajlovié, have been highly controversial 
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and emotional issues in Yugoslavia and Yugoslav 
historiography since the actual events upon which 
these questions are based took place. It was this ap- 
parent treachery that led in part to the shift of most 
Allied and popular support from Mihajlović to Tito 
in the closing years of World War II. But even the 
trial and execution of Mihajlovié for treason in 1946 
by the Tito government did not settle the matter. 
Although most current historical writing sub- 
stantiates the Chetniks’ and Mihajlovié’s guilt, 
some critics label this scholarship “revisionist” and 
incomplete, claiming that it is based on faulty re- 
search. They argue that, although a great deal of 
documentation is readily available, much of it is 
from the Tito government’s archives and other pro- 
Partisan and pro-Communist sources. 

This volume in the Hoover Institution’s archival 
documentary series attempts to shed new light on 
the case of Mihajlović and the Chetniks. The book 
is composed of the complete Proceedings and Re- 
port of the Commission of Inquiry of the Com- 
mittee for a Fair Trial for Draja Mihailovich, repro- 
duced here for the first time, with a lengthy 
introductory essay by David Martin, a founder of 
the Committee for a Fair Trial for Draja Mihailo- 
vich and the author of a study on Allied relations 
with Tito and Mihajlovié published in 1946. Most 
of Martin’s remarks deal with the activities of the 
committee, a phenomenon of the Cold War, whose 
membership was made up largely of hundreds of 
Allied airmen who went down over Yugoslavia and 
who were rescued by the Chetniks. The committee 
sought unsuccessfully to have the testimonies of 
these airmen in defense of Mihajlović placed in evi- 
dence at his trial. They testified that, in all the time 
they collectively spent with the Chetniks, there were 
no indications of collaboration. Also included in 
this volume is some British archival material sup- 
porting the committee’s contention that the British- 
led Allied “abandonment” of Mihajlović and the 
Chetniks was to a large extent based on poor and 
slanted intelligence. 

A major implication of this book is that Mihaj- 
lovié’s crime was that he resisted the Communists as 
vigorously as the fascists; if there was any collabora- 
tion on the part of the Chetniks, it was by “periph- 
eral units” under local commanders. If this is a 
valid view, it is not substantiated by the evidence 
offered here. Neither does this construction really 
address the broader, more complex situaton of Al- 
lied cooperation between Chetniks and Partisans, 
capitalists and Communists against the real and 
immediate threat of fascism during World War II. 
The documentation supplied by this extremely in- 
teresting volume nevertheless will be valuable to 
scholars, students, and informed readers alike in 
achieving a better understanding of the complexity 
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of the Yugoslav Revolution, especially when read in 
conjunction with Walter R. Robert’s Tito, Mihailovic 
and the Allies, 1941-1945 (1973), Jozo Tomasevich’s 


The Chetniks (1975), Milovan Dijilas’s Wartime 
(1977), and others. 
DENNIS REINHARTZ 
University of Texas, 


Arlington 


VLADIMIR V. KUSIN. From Dubéek to Charter 77: A Study of 
“Normalization” in Czechoslovakia, 1968-1978. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. x, 353. $18.95. 


Although dozens of books explaining the events of 
1968 in Czechoslovakia line library shelves, practi- 
cally nothing has appeared describing what has 
transpired since the Soviet Union and its allies of- 
fered their “fraternal assistance” and Gustav Husák 
ousted Alexander Dubček from the Communist 
Party helm in April 1969. For that reason alone, 
Vladimir V. Kusin’s fact-filled book, his third on 
contemporary Czechoslovakia, is an important con- 
tribution. 

Relying on a mixture of material painstakingly 
gathered from the Czech press, as well as from 
émigré journals and an occasional unnamed source, 
Kusin seeks to explain the political events of the 
decade since 1968. He divides the period into four 
parts: the eight months of Dubéek’s leadership fol- 
lowing the invasion, consolidation and purges 
(1969-71), attempts to’win over the masses (1971- 
76), and the renewed opposition movement he sees 
in Charter 77. 

Although Kusin calls his book “an exercise in 
analysis and argumentation,” he fails to come to 
grips with, or even to raise, the complicating ques- 
tions, many of them historical, that condition con- 
temporary developments. He argues, for example. 
that the coexistence of democracy with socialism for 
Czechoslovakia has been a matter of historical expe- 
rience. Is this not, however, descriptive of form 
rather than content? The modern Czechoslovak tra- 
dition is one more of organization than of democ- 
racy, of government for the people, not by the 
people. The Masaryk tradition is less one of democ- 
racy than of enlightened stewardship by in- 
tellectuals. 

Nor, as Kusin suggests, did Husák in the late 
1960s try to impress Soviet leaders with his abilities 
to organize and to get a job done. An examination 
of Husak’s career, in his student days in Bratislava 
in the 1930s or as a Slovak leader in the 1940s, ar- 
gues persuasively against that view; he has never be 
lieved it necessary to prove himself to anyone. Hv- 
sák has always been a tireless toiler who disdairs 
excessive debate and discussion. 

This is a distinctly Prague’s eye view of event. 
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An observer writing, for instance, from Ostrava- 
Havířov, the big industrial center in northern Mo- 
ravia, would describe a much more satisfied popu- 
lace than the one Kusin finds in Prague. Kusin 
makes only a few allusions to the generally more 
contented citizens of Slovakia. In many ways Husák 
has been a success, and Kusin seems unwilling to 
explain in detail why. For example, the economy 
showed steady progress from 1966 to 1978. Is not 
this accomplishment at least as important as Hu- 
sak’s political problems? This might help explain 
why the populace has given Charter 77 little more 
than sympathetic understanding, although Kusin 
waxes emotional about it, describing it and quoting 
from it at great length. 

There is also nothing in this book about the al- 
liances between various party leaders in Prague and 
the regional leaderships. Yet, as much excellent 
scholarship by Western students of the Soviet 
Union on this subject has shown, there is much to 
be learned in such studies. Kusin chastises West- 
erners for failing to detect the movement in Czech- 
oslovak ruling circles in the early 1960s that antici- 
pated the Prague Spring, but he essentially denies 
that the regime today might be anything but mono- 
lithic. 

Kusin’s book turns out to be an important first 
step, a narrow accounting of politics at the center. It 
invites further research in order that we may better 
understand this important chapter in contemporary 
European history. 

OWEN V, JOHNSON 

Southemn Illinois University, 

Carbondale 
ALEXANDRU DUTU. Cultura română in civilizația europeană 
modema [Rumanian Culture within Modern Euro- 
pean Civilization]. Bucharest: Editura Minerva. 
1978. Pp. 266. 7.75 L. 


That Alexandru Dutu is perhaps Rumania’s mest 
distinguished student of the history of ideas in eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century Southeast Europe is 
demonstrated by this important new book. Reject- 
ing on the one hand approaches that “establish the 
coefficient of enlightenment [in Southeast Europe] 
as a function of the percentage of contacts with the 
West” and on the other hand condemning “the na- 
ive conviction that the indigenous product is always 
superior to the foreign” (p. 106), this extended and 
complex essay traces the evolution of medern Euro- 
pean culture during and after the Enlightenment 
and explores its relationship to Southeast Eurcpe 
(particularly Rumania). The first two chapters re- 
view the intellectual history of both Eastern and 
Western Europe since the seventeenth century. The 
picture of the Enlightenment and its effects is well 
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drawn and well informed by current literature— 
Eastern and Western—on the subject. It shows that 
the traditional stereotype of a Southeast Europe 
vegetating, contrasted with a West transforming it- 
self dynamically on every front, is based on a failure 
to understand the long-run cultural, political, and 
social dynamics of the region. These “coordinates of 
culture” were, in turn, not simply the product of an 
extended isolation from the West, but were pro- 
duced by differing heritages and circumstances as 
well as by the interaction of East and West. The ar- 
gument is based on a number of suggestive com- 
parisons and contrasts—for example, the continuity 
of antiquity in Byzantine and Southeast European 
tradition as opposed to.the transformation of the 
classical heritage in the medieval synthesis of the 
West (pp. 29ff.). Remarkably, in contrast to most 
works of this sort, these suggestions are almost never 
forced to carry more weight than the reasonable 
reader can be expected to accept. Remarkable, too, 
is Dutu’s firm recognition that merely identifying 
“influences” without unraveling the ways in which 
“borrowed” ideas function in the literary work of an 
era and region reduces “cultural history to textology 
and the concerns of men to amusing caprices” (p. 
60). 

It is Dutu’s efforts in avoiding these pitfalls that 
make this book so stimulating and significant. One 
key result of this analysis is to show fairly con- 
vincingly how the process of the Enlightenment in 
Southeast Europe ‘produced the philosopher-pa- 
triot, the nationalist scholar whose interest in the vi- 
cissitudes of his people often overrode the require- 
ments of objectivity. The same analysis, in chapter 
two, also shows why the “heroic” approach to his- 
tory (whether the Haiduc myths or national stan- 
dard bearers) became standard fare. This evolution 
was of critical importance in political developments 
of the nineteenth century. i 

Chapter three elaborates on the scholarly result. 
Ironically, the production of politically useful “se- 
lective traditions” and “golden age” mythologies 
led to the Western misperception of Southeast Eu- 
ropean history alluded to earlier. Dutu places the 
blame for this squarely on the romantic and/or 
positivist schemata of Southeast European literary 
and cultural historians, while calling for and begin- 
ning a reappraisal of many commonly held con- 
clusions. 

The second half of the book consists of the appli- 
cation of previously developed approaches and 
ideas to Rumanian history. The focus is on long-run 
influences (in the Braudelian sense) that were im- 
portant in producing the nineteenth-century Ru- 
manian cultural and political synthesis. Again, in 
remarkable contrast to similar works, these influ- 
ences are actually demonstrated rather than alleged 
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or proof-texted. No one interested in the develop- 
ment of modern Rumania will fail to profit from 
the analysis. 

This is a most impressive and penetrating work. 
Though its primary audience is those interested in 
Rumania, it could alter several generally held mis- 
conceptions about Southeast European history if its 
ideas were more widely accessible. It is to be hoped 
that a Western-language edition will soon appear. 

PAUL E. MICHELSON 
Huntington College 


KAZIMIERA JANINA COTTAM. Boleslaw Limanowski 
(1835-1935): A Study in Socialism and Nationalism. 
(East European Monographs, number 41.) Boulder, 
Colo.: East European Quarterly; distributed by Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 1978. Pp. xvi, 
365. $18.50. 


The core of Kazimiera Janina Cottam’s book—a re- 
vised version of her dissertation, which won the 
Kosciuszko Foundation Doctoral Award for 1972— 
is an intellectual biography of Boleslaw Lima- 
nowski. Limanowski, born in Latvia in 1835, edu- 
cated at Moscow secondary schools, the University 
of Moscow, and the German university at Dorpat, 
was old enough to participate in the Polish revolu- 
tionary movement of the late 1850s and early 1860s 
and still young enough in 1929, at ninety-four, to 
address a “vehement letter to President Moscicki, 
openly branding the [Pilsudski] government as a 
corrupt ‘dictatorship’” (p. 215). In the seven dec- 
ades between these two events, Limanowski’s career 
mirrored much of the political, social, and in- 
tellectual history of modern Poland. 

Limanowski was a versatile writer, a distin- 
guished historian-scholar, a political activist as well 
as theoretician, a sociologist, and one of Europe’s 
earliest feminists. His intellectual mentors were, 
among others, Condorcet, Saint-Simon, Lasalle, 
Comte, Buckle, Mill, Darwin, Bagehot, and Spen- 
cer. Limanowski, Cottam says, “absorbed all in- 
tellectual trends to which he was exposed” (p. viii). 

The introductory chapter of Cottam’s book pro- 
vides the necessary political, social, and ideological 
background to an understanding of Poland’s agi- 
tated history, and, more particularly, acquaints the 
reader with Limanowski’s Polish intellectual and 
revolutionary heritage. The seven subsequent chap- ` 
ters tell the story of his unique intellectual, as well 
as geographical, odyssey: as a publicist and socialist 
agitator in Galicia; as an exile for the socialist cause 
in Geneva; as a spokesman for the Polish League, a 
new émigré organization dedicated to a renewal of 
the struggle for Polish independence, in Thun and 
Zurich; and as a proponent of the idea “that Polish 
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socialists in partitioned Poland should first of all 
aim at national liberation, both as an end in itself 
and as a means of achieving socialism” (p. 241). 
The final four chapters cover: (1) Limanowski’s ac- 
tivities in Cracow in the decade before 1918, when, 
in alliance with Pilsudski, he facilitated the realiza- 
tion of his own, and Pilsudski’s, patriotic aim—Pol- 
ish political independence; (2) the trials and tri- 
bulations of independent Poland and Limanowski’s 
views on the major political, social, and economic 
problems, including Pilsudski’s dictatorship, trou- 
bling the nation; (3) an evaluation of Limanowski’s 
contributions to political philosophy; and (4) an es- 
timate of his place in history. 

In the preface to her book, Cottam notes that, al- 
though numerous sketches of Limanowski have 
been published, “there is as yet no comprehensive 
political biography written in the West, synthesiz- 
ing all his views and attempting a critical analysis 
of ... [his] activity from a historical perspective” (p. 
x). This deficiency she decided to correct; she has 
succeeded with professional aplomb. Altogether, the 
book is a fine piece of research and analysis. 
Sources, published and unpublished, include gov- 
ernment documents, memoirs, diaries, private cor- 
respondence, and periodical literature. The schol- 
arly apparatus, with voluminous footnotes and rich 
bibliography, is impeccable. 

The book, however, is flawed by a rather sub- 
stantial number of misspelled words, missing lines, 
and grammatical errors; and the omission of diacri- 
tical marks in Polish spelling detracts from its schol- 
arly tone. These observations are not meant to di- 
minish the value of Cottam’s solid, perceptive, and 
sometimes brilliant study. 

EDWARD ZEBROWSKI 
Edinboro State College 


PETER RAINA. Political Opposition in Poland, 1954-1977. 
London: Poets’ and Painters’ Press. 1978. Pp. 584. 
$12.00. 


This is a highly useful book that ought to be of con- 
siderable interest not only to students of recent Pol- 
ish political history but also to those specializing in 
the fields of international communism and author- 
itarian politics. There is no doubt that the author, a 
native of India who received his doctorate in War- 
saw, is very much at home with the subject of politi- 
cal opposition in Poland, especially during the 
1960s. Although, for obvious reasons, he is reticent 
about it, it is clear that he has been personally well 
acquainted with many of the dramatis personae men- 
tioned in his book who played a major role in lead- 
ing the opposition groupings and who provided him 
with some first-hand accounts and insights into the 
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frequently labyrinthine and occasionally bizarre as- 
pects of Polish politics in the past twenty-five years. 
It is, most likely, because of his intimate knowledge 
of the various conflicts and splits that characterized 
Polish Communist rule that he was eventually pro- 
claimed persona non grata and forced to leave the 
country. 

Although most of the facts and events reported 
by Raina have been well known in the West for 
some time, these personal insights and hitherto un- 
known details make the volume particularły valu- 
able, if only by tying some loose ends and filling a 
few remaining gaps in our knowledge of recent de- 
velopments in Poland. A more important contribu- 
tion made by the volume, however, is that it ex- 
plodes once again two still widely held myths and 
beliefs: one, of the “totalitarian” character of con- 
temporary Communist rule in Eastern Europe and, 
two, of the absence of “politics” in Communist sys- 
tems. 

Of the two, it is perhaps the second myth that is 
of particular interest. Conventional wisdom has 
long implied that, since Communist rule meant by 
definition total control by the center (be it a single 
leader or an oligarchy), there is no room for politics, 
which above all suggests a struggle for power 
among several competing parties or groups, each 
with a different set of goals and objectives. Now and 
then, there are references in the literature to a phe- 
nomenon of “crypto-politics,” but the term has not 
become widely accepted except by a few specialists 
in the field. The majority prefer for reasons of their 
own to adhere to the traditional perception of com- 
munism as a totalitarian or neototalitarian creed 
that allows no competition, not to mention formal 
opposition or dissent. As suggested earlier, this vol- 
ume should go a long way toward refuting that 
view. The author traces the modest beginnings of 
dissent that emerged in Poland shortly after Stalin’s 
death in 1953 and that has shown a gradual yet 
steady growth throughout the past quarter of a cen- 
tury until today, when political opposition to the re- 
gime has become quite formidable. Space does not 
permit delving deeper into some of the more fasci- 
nating individual case studies of dissent and opposi- 
tion that well illustrate the thesis that Communist 
rule in Poland and, to some extent, elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe has departed quite far from the 
textbook model that is still so familiar to most 
Americans. , 

In fact, after reading Raina’s study I would be 
prepared to argue that the process of divergence 
from the norm has gone so far that in many ways 
the Communist rulers of Poland, as well as those of 
Yugoslavia and possibly of Hungary, frequently 
find the task of governing their respective countries 
much more difficult and frustrating than their dem- 
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ocratic counterparts in the West. Much more re- 
search is clearly needed to substantiate this some- 
what paradoxical thesis, but in this respect the book 
represents a good beginning and makes a valuable 
contribution. 
ANDRZEJ KORBONSKI 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


EDGARS DUNSDORFS. Karla Ulmaņa dzive: Celinteks, Poli- 
tikis, Diktdtors, Moceklis [The Life of Karlis Ulmanis: 
The Voyager, the Politician, the Dictator, the Mar- 
tyr]. Summary in English. Stockholm: Daugava. 
1978. Pp. 613. $29.50. 


Karlis Ulmanis was the most visible and important 
statesman in the period of independent Latvia 
(1918-40), and as such he deserves a thorough scru- 
tiny by historians. This is the first critical biography 
of him by a major Latvian scholar. 

Ulmanis had a checkered career. Born in 1877 to 
a family of Latvian landowning peasantry, he stud- 
ied agronomy at Leipzig University. In 1906, be- 
cause of some congratulatory articles he had written 
a year before concerning the 1905 Revolution, he 
considered it prudent to leave his home for the 
United States. In this country, among other things, 
he continued his study of agronomy at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. In 1913, having learned that it was 
safe to return, he departed for Latvia, where 
through lectures and publications he commenced 
intensive educational work among his countrymen, 
sharing with them his knowledge in scientific agri- 
culture. Thus, he began to make a name for himself 
among Latvia’s farmers and social leaders. By the 
beginning of the 1917 Revolution, he emerged as 
the most visible spokesman for Latvia’s rural popu- 
lation and was one of the leaders in establishing the 
Peasant Union Party, which in 1917 and thereafter 
became the most pronounced antagonist of Latvia’s 
Social Democratic Party. In 1918 Ulmanis became 
the first prime minister of independent Latvia, a 
function that he exercised on several other occasions 
during the 1920s. He remained in the leadership of 
the Peasant Union from the chaotic revolutionary 
years through the parliamentary period of Latvia, 
which was ended by his own coup d’état in 1934. 

In 1934 Ulmanis became the first and only dicta- 
tor of Latvia, suspending the existing constitution. 
Though he was a contemporary of Hitler and Mus- 
solini and his regime had certain characteristics of 
fascism, his order was also different enough to set it 
apart from the major European dictatorial proto- 
types. In 1940, after the Soviet takeover of Latvia, 
Ulmanis was arrested and exiled to the Soviet 
Union, where he died in 1942. 
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Considering that he had no monographic studies 
on Ulmanis’s career to rely on, Edgars Dunsdorfs 
has done a creditable job in writing the biography. 
The work is a summary of memoir literature writ- 
ten, for the most part, by exiled politicians since 
1940. Recognizing that they are contradictory, 
Dunsdorfs does not so much draw conclusions from - 
these memoirs as confront one memoir account 
with another, allowing the reader to choose. 

Although Dunsdorfs has not written anything 
close to a definitive biography, for which he would 
need archival materials, one can say that he has as- 
sembled much material and clarified many issues 
about Ulmanis’s career. All future historians work- 
ing on Ulmanis will be grateful to Dunsdorfs for the 
work that he has accomplished. 

ANDREW EZERGAILIS 
Ithaca College 


E. N. BAKLANOVA. Krest’tanskit dvor i obshchina na russkom 
Severe: Konets XVII-nachalo XVII v. [The Peasant 
Household and Commune in the Russian North: 
The Late Seventeenth Century to the Early Eigh- 
teenth Century]. Moscow: Izdateľstvo “Nauka.” 
1976. Pp. 221. 98 k. 


P. A. KOLESNIKOV. Severnaia derevnia v XV-pervoi polovine 
XIX veka: K voprosu ob evoliutsii agrarnykh otnoshenii v 
russkom gosudarstve [The Northern Village in the Fif- 
teenth through the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Centuries: On the Problem of the Evolution of 
Agrarian Relations in the Russian State]. Vologda: 
Severo-Zapadnoe knizhnoe izdateľstvo. 1976. Pp. 
415. 2r. 10k. 


Soviet engineers working in the Russian north have 
found ways to “float” their buildings, because the 
soil, when pressed upon too heavily, turns mushy. 
In their excellent though very different books, P. A. 
Kolesnikov and E. N. Baklanova demonstrate that 
Soviet historians have also mastered the art of float- 
ing their constructions (or reconstructions) in some- 
thing of a quagmire. The archival materials they 
necessarily build upon are skillfully made to bear 
great numbers of impressive small and medium 
level generalizations about peasant economic life in 
the Russian north—without crushing a single de- 
tail. And, significantly, the Marxist-Leninist cement 
that helps to hold things together is relatively 
unobtrusive in and among the concrete cases that 
bear the weight. Both studies come out of a provin- 
cial center of learning and deal with a peculiarly 
Russian historical milieu, but they draw upon and 
add to an already extensive literature on the subject 
matter and there is much in them that ought to in- 
terest even non-Soviet historians and social scien- 
tists. 
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Kolesnikow’s work is the more important of the 
two. The book is somewhat uneven, because the au- 
thor draws heavily in some sections upon his own 
previous work. The sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, for example, are treated more intensively 
than the others; migration toward the Urals and Si- 
beria is a constant reference; the yields of different 
crops and the “balance” of animals, fertilizer, 
hands, and other factors in the peasant economy are 
emphasized. For the nineteenth century we learn 
mostly about the work and findings of the “North- 
em School Farm.” The broader picture, never- 
theless, emerges successfully. With great love and 
obvious admiration, Kolesnikov traces the settle- 
ment of northern European Russia by a relatively 
free peasantry. He stresses that settlement took 
place in the easier areas along rivers and on natural 
meadows and was not hacked out in the virgin for- 
est. The predominant form of settlement whenever 
possible was the relatively permanent village (de- 
revnia) and not the isolated farmstead in a “clear- 
ing.” The preferred system of cultivation was the 
three-field rotation rather than cut and burn, al- 
though necessity often drove peasants to seek the 
higher initial yields of the latter. Kolesnikov charac- 
terizes as a myth the idea that monks and religious 
institutions opened the north—they came later, he 
claims, settled near villages, and contested with the 
peasantry for control of already productive land. 
The immense difficulty of establishing and main- 
taining agriculture in the north is illustrated at 
length, and so is the long decline that began some- 
time in the seventeenth century. 

The peasant economy in the north was viable in 
spite of natural difficulties. In the sixteenth century 
it flourished. It was ruined, Kolesnikov is per- 
suaded, by the gradual encroachment of feudal 
landlords and—more significantly—by the intoler- 
able burdens imposed by the state. Most notori- 
ously in Petrine times but continuously thereafter, 
brutally exacted taxes, recruitment of soldiers, and 
forced labor drained peasant households of men in 
their best working years and of indispensable ani- 
mals. Land fell out of cultivation or returned 
smaller yields, pauperized families “went on the 
mir,” those who could do so migrated eastward or 
abandoned agriculture to seek employment in com- 
merce or in the nascent industry of the area. State 
intervention, even when well intentioned, only 
made matters worse. Kolesnikov’s description is per- 
suasive; his codicil that only the socialization of ag- 
riculture could remedy the situation is probably ex- 
traneous. 

Baklanova focuses on a smaller area (Vologda 
uezd) and a shorter period (1675-1725). In her dis- 
sertation she provides us with a stream of quota- 
tions from her primary sources and an avalanche of 
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detail that would surely bury us were it not for her 
heroic pointing up of lower level conclusions on 
every other page. She advisedly leaves larger gener- 
alizations to such as Kolesnikov, but she does not 
write in a vacuum and is able to insist that her in- 
formation on the peasants of two large votchina es- 
tates (church land in this case) in the Vologda area, 
jus: south of the “black” peasantry of the Russian 
north, is relevant for that population and vice versa. 
In spite of their serfdom, Baklanova tells us, her 
peasants had much greater control (within the vot- 
china, of course) of “their” lands and economic af- 
fairs than has been assumed. This she adumbrates 
at length. 

Baklanova describes her peasant household (dvor) 
in great detail, pointing out typicalities without 
blotting out the range of variation. Size and compo- 
sition of families is examined. In accordance with 
Lenin’s suggestion, the number of workers per 
household is stressed. But Baklanova rides the re- 
quirement easily while presenting her information 
on land allotments, numbers and types of animals, 
implements, taxes and other burdens, and the evo- 
lution of all this over time. The impact of Peter’s 
demands upon the economy (ruinous) is amply il- 
lustrated. ’ 

Kolesnikov and Baklanova are both generous 
with bibliographical information. The former, how- 
ever, should have provided at least one map, and 
the latter should have given us a glossary. 

HEINZ E. ELLERSIECK 
California Institute of Technology 


SH. B. CHIMITDORZHIEV. Vzaimootnoshentta Mongolii i 
Rossii v XVII-XVIII w. {Relations between Mon- 
golia and Russia in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries]. Moscow: Izdateľstvo “Nauka.” 1978. 
Pp. 214. 1 r. 30 k. 


The relations between Mongols and Russians from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century to the 
mid-eighteenth is only one of several themes, and 
not always the dominant one, of this small but con- 
tributive monograph. Russian-Manchu intercourse 
(both diplomatic and commercial), Manchu-Mon- 
gol rivalry, and the internal struggles among the 
Mongol tribes for supremacy in the region and in- 
dependence from outside powers impinged upon di- 
rect Russian-Mongol contacts and often governed 
them. The main contribution of this study (based 
substantially on Soviet and Mongol archives, al- 
though inadequate in its use of recent Western 
scholarship) is the detailing of the diplomatic “em- 
bassies” and communications between Mongol 
princes and Russian and Siberian authorities begin- 
ning with the 1606 journey of a representative of 
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the Oirat (western Mongol) prince to the Russian 
voevoda at Tara, which was followed by an embassy 
to Tsar Vasilii in Moscow at the end of the next 
year to plead for military aid. Not until 1619 did 
the first Russian ambassador visit Oiratia, but in 
the mean time (1608) the Russians attempted an 
approach to the Altan-khan of Khalkha-Mongolia 
to the east. Over the years thereafter fairly lively 
trade grew between the Mongols and Russians, and 
diplomatic embassies, themselves partly com- 
mercial, traveled in both directions at irregular in- 
tervals. Still, the crucial factors in this intercourse 
lay elsewhere: the primary Russian goal was China, 
not Mongolia; the main dynamic was trade, not di- 
plomacy. The Manchus for their part were princi- 
pally motivated by the extension of their peculiar 
tributary-trade system to Mongol lands. For the 
Russians, Mongol affairs were subsidiary to Chi- 
nese; for the Manchus, Russian affairs were almost 
always secondary to Mongol. The Mongol tribes re- 
peatedly were pawns in the games the two greater 
powers played until Manchu armies overwhelmed 
the last holdouts early in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Sh. B. Chimitdorzhiev seems inordinately inter- 
ested in establishing motives: the Manchus in- 
variably were aggressive and deceitful; the Russians 
peaceful, friendly, and generous; the Mongols pure 
in their love of liberty and desirous of amicable 
dealings with Russians. It is here in the matter of 
motive that he is least persuasive and fails to make 
a close fit between evidence and conclusion. He can 
cite little direct primary evidence regarding the in- 
tentions of Russians, Manchus, or Mongols, and his 
inference from observable act is often not credible. 
He struggles, for instance, to prove that the Trans- 
baikal Buriats happily accepted Russian suzerainty 
but other worthy Mongols invariably rejected Man- 
chu dominion, which subverts rather than fulfills. 

Not unusual for Soviet publications, this book 
cries for even the simplest of maps and a subject in- 
dex. 

CLIFFORD M. FOUST 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


B. L. FONKICH. Grechesko-russkie kul’turnye sviazi v XV- 
XVII w. (Grecheskie rukopisi v Rossii) [Greek-Russian 
Cultural Ties in the Fifteenth to Seventeenth Cen- 
turies (Greek Manuscripts in Russia)]. Moscow: Iz- 
datel’stvo “Nauka.” 1977. Pp. 245. 1 r. 50 k. 


This work is a most significant effort by a leading 
Soviet codicologist, Boris L. Fonkich. He has 
amassed a wealth of information, providing us with 
a thorough history of the transmittal and retran- 
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scription of major Greek (Byzantine) manuscripts 
and published books, primarily religious works, in 
late Muscovite and early imperial Russia. The 
main emphasis of his study, however, is to trace the 
“lives” of the texts, and he only concerns himself 
with those that are extant. 

Fonkich has divided his work into four parts. 
First, he examines Greek retranscription in Russia 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Twenty-three texts are studied, including an an- 
phologion of 1408, a trilogy of the same year, a 
book of gospels dating from the 1480s or 1490s, and 
a psalter of 1540. Only eight texts date from the fif- 
teenth century and the remainder belong to the 
next. In part one, Fonkich also establishes the meth- 
odology that he faithfully preserves throughout the 
book. He provides us with a detailed description of 
the origin (when known) and essential character- 
istics of each text, comparing corruptions and omis- 
sions as well as significant alterations or additions. 
Through a reconstruction of the history of the texts, 
Fonkich reveals the names of churchmen who in- 
spired the solicitation of works, of monks who jour- 
neyed to the Near East and to Mount Athos and its 
numerous monasteries to gather religious works, 
and of the copyists, readers, and even students of 
the Greek texts that arrived on Russian soil. The 
main figure in part one is Maxim the Greek, a hu- 
manist identified with the Italian Renaissance. 
Maxim arrived in Russia in 1515, at the invitation 
of Muscovite Grand Prince Vasilii III, for the ex- 
press purpose of correctly translating Greek texts 
into Russian. Fonkich attributes only one major 
translation to Maxim, a psalter that appeared in 
1540 (pp. 45-49). Fonkich does not stress in this 
part the importance of Mount Athos, where Maxim 
had entered religious life, as a new and important 
center for translation and transcribing activity and 
one that would shortly play a major role in the Rus- 
sian literary and cultural revival. 

The second part of this book deals exclusively 
with the manuscript and book gathering of Arsenii 
Sukhanov, a monk of the Trinity Monastery. In 
1649 Arsenii was dispatched to the Near East and 
to Mount Athos to buy manuscripts and printed 
editions of Greek church books. He returned four 
years later with a vast and immensely valuable col- 
lection numbering over five hundred items, includ- 
ing gospels, bibles, missals, and other religious texts. 
These Fonkich identifies only by number at their 
place of deposit. He does trace the route of the ma- 
jor works to the numerous monasterial depositories 
in Russia. 

Fonkich traces the “lives” of the Arsenii collection 
in parts three and four, noting with great detail 
their retranscription and retransmittal to numerous 
monasterial depositories in the course of the second 
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half of the seventeenth century. In sum, Fonkich for 
comparative purposes has studied over three thou- 
sand manuscripts and printed works. His important 
codicological studies demonstrate that Greek-Rus- 
sian cultural relations of the fifteenth through the 
seventeenth centuries, though confined to the reli- 
gious sphere, brought Russia out of a cultural 
desert. 

WALTER K. HANAK 

Shepherd College 


ALAN FISHER. The Crimean Tatars. (Studies of Nation- 
alities in the USSR.) Stanford, Calif: Hoover Insti- 
tution Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 264. $14.95. 


This work presents an extensive survey of the histor- 
ical experience of the Crimean Tatar people under 
the khanate, imperial Russian rule, and Soviet 
power. Alan W. Fisher established his impressive 
command of the relevant source materials in a series 
of earlier publications. Here he presents those mate- 
rials and much more in a careful blend of historical 
detail and analytical commentary. The result is a 
text that provides both a comprehensive in- 
troduction to the topic for beginning students in So- 
viet history and politics and a literature review and 
bibliographic guide for more advanced students in- 
terested in pursuing further research on any one of 
the several suggestive hypotheses or unanswered 
questions about Tatar and Soviet history presented 
here. For the specialist in Soviet Muslim history or 
Soviet nationality politics, on the other hand, this 
work does not present any new material or analyses. 
On the contrary, Fisher is careful to point out 
clearly where the available materials are in- 
adequate to allow a definite interpretation, rather 
than to break any new ground here. 

The Crimean Tatars is intended as the first in a se- 
ries of volumes on the history and development of 
the non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet Union. 
If this series is to fill the existing gap in historical 
and political studies of these peoples, however, fu- 
ture volumes will have to devote greater analytical 
attention to the Soviet period and especially to the 
period since World War II. Fisher presents con- 
vincing evidence to dispute Soviet historiography 
concerning the role of the Tatars during World 
War II and to account for the deportation of the 
Tatars to Central Asia. But he does not offer any 
critical discussion of the role or importance of the 
Tatar national movement since that time. Instead, 
he restricts himself to a straightforward recitation of 
events, devoid of significant analytical commentary 
of his own. Moreover, there is no account at all of 
events since 1970, a surprising shortcoming for a 
book published in 1978. 
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The Crimean Tatars were deported to a largely 
Muslim area of the Soviet Union. What has been 
the effect, if any, of the Tatar national movement 
on the local Muslim intelligentsia? What has been 
the reaction of the local Muslim population to vio- 
lent demonstrations by Tatar activists? And what 
arz the implications for Muslim-European relations 
elsewhere in the USSR of a massive return of the 
Tatars to the Crimea? Had Fisher turned his formi- 
dable analytical skills to these questions, he not only 
would have provided his readers with important in- 
sights into the dynamics of national dissent in the 
Soviet Union today, but he also might have an- 
swered the question that seems to haunt the last 
third of this volume: Why do Soviet authorities still 
refuse to allow the Tatars to return to the Crimea? 

STEVEN L. BURG 
University of Chicago 


N. I. TSIMBAEV. J. S. Aksakov v obshchestvennoi zhizni pore- 
Jormennoi Rossii (I. S. Aksakov in the Public Life of 
Postreform Russia]. Moscow: Izdateľstvo Moskov- 
skogo universiteta. 1978. Pp. 262. 2 r. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a good and useful book. 
The pleasure is double when the book in question is 
a Soviet study of the Slavophiles, more precisely of 
Ivar Aksakov in postreform Russia. The author, 
N. I. Tsimbaev, begins with an introduction, a care- 
ful discussion of the sources, and a survey of the lit- 
erature on his subject. The narrative proper con- 
tains five chapters: they cover the social and 
political views of Ivan Aksakov in the 1840s and 
1850s, his role as the editor and publisher of 
Den’ [Day], 1861-65, his production of the newspa- 
per Moskva [Moscow], 1867-68, his sociological 
scheme in the 1860s, and his social and political ac- 
tivity in the 1870s and 1880s. These chapters are 
followed by a brief conclusion, a name index, and a 
table of contents. The book is attractively presented 
and -remarkably free of misprints (I found two in 
the entire volume). And it costs only two rubles! 
Although welcome, the study is not without its 
faults. Like other Soviet scholars, Tsimbaev is weak- 
est in his fundamental conceptualization of the 
Slavophiles, whom he interprets, in the wake of 
S. S. Dmitriev and Dmitriev’s disciples, as relatively 
liberal and objectively bourgeois. That approach al- 
lows more for Slavophilism than other Soviet ap- 
proacies, but it is still a far cry from trying to un- 
derstand the ideology and the group in their own 
terms. Also, in spite of being unexceptionably schol- 
arly on the whole, Tsimbaev engages occasionally 
in grazuitous attacks on Western historians (pp. 28- 
29) or refers to abstract Marxist schemes not rele- 
vant to his narrative. He can even be criticized for a 
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fault rare among Soviet students of the Slavophiles, 
but otherwise common among authors, that of over- 
emphasizing the significance and quality of the sub- 
ject. Few would join Tsimbaev in calling Ivan Ak- 
sakov “a major and original thinker” (p. 4) or in 
assigning such great importance to his concept of 
“society,” which, as the study itself so well demon- 
strates, was based on the thinking of older Slav- 
ophiles and generally held by Ivan Aksakov in an 
erratic and tentative manner until he finally aban- 
doned it. 

Yet, the author does his work very weil. With a 
skillful, at times masterful, utilization of printed 
and archival sources, he presents a rich, full, 
nuanced, convincing, even compelling account of 
Ivan Aksakov’s important publicist and other activ- 
ities in the course of several decades. He grants his 
hero total sincerity but notes his repeated inability 
to gauge reality correctly and his full share of re- 
sponsibility in the constant conflicts with ideologi- 
cal opponents, coworkers, and especially the gov- 
ernment. Although much by and about Ivan 
Aksakov has already been published and although 
Tsimbaev’s study provides no major revelations, it 
does serve to enrich greatly our knowledge of Ivan 
Aksakov with new material that often makes impor- 
tant points more effectively than they had ever been 
made before. 

We all are in N. I. Tsimbaev’s debt. 

NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


HEINZ-DIETRICH LOWE. Antisemitismus und reaktiondire 
Utopie: Russischer Konservatismus im Kampf gegen den 
Wandel von Staat und Gesellschaft, 1890-1917. (Histo- 
rische Perspektiven, number 13.) Hamburg: Hoff- 
mann and Campe. 1978. Pp. 303. 


This is the most comprehensive and serious study 
yet written on anti-Semitism in imperial Russia, 
and it is excellent. It eschews moralizing and such 
one-dimensional explanations as cynical scapegoat- 
ing, national-religious fanaticism, and economic 
envy or competition. It draws upon a rich body of 
sources in languages other than Hebrew or Yiddish. 
Archival materials, even if accessible or extant, are 
unlikely to compel substantial revisions of the fac- 
tual background presented by the author. 
Proceeding chronologically (from 189) to 1917) 
and topically, Heinz-Dietrich Löwe deals judi- 
ciously with the “peculiar” position of Jews as out- 
siders in an agrarian society, their part in the revo- 
lutionary movement, the political and ideological 
dimensions of the Jewish question, and the role of 
officials in promoting, supporting, or tolerating 
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anti-Jewish movements and excesses. The question 
why a conservative regime would risk calling unruly 
masses into the street can no longer be regarded as a 
misguided attempt to restore the good name of tsar- 
ism. 

Léwe concludes that it is neither probable nor 
provable that the Kishinev pogrom was organized 
by Plehve and that it is unnecessary as well, since 
his subordinates would take his wishes for com- 
mands; after Gomel, many local administrators 
looked upon pogroms as a patriotic and permissible 
weapon against revolution. During 1905-06 they 
played a predominantly political role as “partially 
spontaneous, partially organized expressions of 
counter-revolution” (p. 89). He makes several im- 
portant points about pogroms: that the complicity 
of the central government is to be excluded; that 
some were, in fact, police riots; that even resolute lo- 
cal officials found it difficult to stop them; and that 
significant numbers of workers took part. But in the 
industrial centers of the interior there were no anti- 
Jewish riots and Léwe attributes this to the pres- 
ence of a “developed proletariat with a proletarian 
tradition” (p. 90). No evidence is offered and other 
factors may have been at work—hbetter police dis- 
cipline or greater ethnic homogeneity. Ethnic ten- 
sions and demographic aspects are neglected. 

This is so because the author interprets pogroms 
and legal discrimination, official and unofficial 
Judeophobia as a reactionary utopia of the agrar- 
ian, antiurban, antibourgeois, anticapitalist sectors 
of government and society. Russian anti-Semitism, 
he argues, was the accompaniment of industrial 
take-off, the crisis of early rather than late capital- 
ism, an “element of a pre-modern ideal of life and 
society” (p. 29) in a situation of “structural hetero- 
geneity” (p. 22), the coexistence and clash of moder- 
nity and tradition. He believes that this theoretical 
framework has not been used by others. The claim 
goes too far; no serious student could have missed 
the connections he makes. Nonetheless, his concep- 
tion is more fully developed and more coherent 
than anything attempted so far. And it carries con- 
viction. 

Yet its very tidiness, the very fact that everything 
fits, creates unease. It arises from the author’s deter- 
mined use of his conceptual model and his choice of 
dates. One wonders how his construct would look if 
he had included, say, the Odessa pogrom of 1871 or 
even those of 1881. And the facts cited do not al- 
ways support the theory. If keeping Jews out of the 
countryside was an anticapitalist measure, why 
were Jewish farmers and agricultural colonies also 
barred? It was not only agrarians or Slavophile uto- 
pians who wished to maintain restrictions on land 
purchase and residence. If land captains helped to 
mobilize peasants for pogroms, they did so not be- 
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cause they were large landowners. By 1905, most of 
them were ex-officers or officials of low rank. The 
nobility as a class and its interests are seen as too 
unified and their treatment by government as too 
consistent. Finally, after 1906, peasant land could 
be and was bought by nonpeasants; arguments 
against its passing into Jewish hands were not sim- 
ply specious or designed to benefit nobles. 

These are but minor flaws in a major work. But 
can so much irrationality and contradiction be 
dealt with so rationally? One wants to say what 
Freud said to Arnold Zweig: “With regard to anti- 
Semitism I don’t really want to search for ex- 
planations; I feel a strong inclination to surrender to 
my affects in this matter . . . and my wholly non-sci- 
entific belief that mankind on the average... are a 
wretched lot.” And then the historian and reviewer 
must quote Freud’s next sentence: “Naturally, I am 
not reproaching you with having managed not to 
surrender to this irrational affect.” In the present in- 
stance high praise is called for, not reproach. 

HANS ROGGER 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


A. Z. MANFRED. QObrazovanie russko-frantsuzskogo soiuza 
[The Formation of the Franco-Russian Alliance}. 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1975. Pp. 373. 1 r. 
95 k. 


A. Z. Manfred’s Obrazovante russko-frantsuzskogo soiuza 
is essentially a narrative of the genesis and develop- 
ment of the Franco-Russian alliance from 1871 to 
its conclusion in 1891-92. The author utilizes a 
plethora of relevant and useful diplomatic dis- 
patches from the archives of the French and Rus- 
sian foreign offices as well as from military and lit- 
erary archives of both nations. As a narrative of one 
of the most significant and vital of the pre-1914 Eu- 
ropean alliances, Manfred’s book contains much 
enlightening and useful material. His knowledge of 
French, German, and Russian diplomats, politi- 
cians, militarists, and their respective policies shows 
a profound understanding of a highly complicated 
and fascinating era of international diplomacy. 

There are several flaws in an otherwise resource- 
ful book. The author devotes too many passages to 
presenting extraneous material in support of his 
thesis—for example, numerous Marxist economic 
interpretations of the machinations and impulses of 
European industrialists and politicians. To Man- 
fred, as to the Marxist historian in general, history is 
inexorably determined solely by economics and cer- 
tain immutable laws. In reality, there are other 
prominent factors—psychological, social, reli- 
gious—that guide and determine molders of foreign 
policy. 
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At times Manfred seems to lose sight of his 
thesis—the origins and development of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. He has a tendency to go off onto 
tangents regarding the personalities and policies of 
French and Russian journalists, Tsar Alexander IIL, 
the Paris Commune of 1871, and so on. These di- 
versions detract from the overall manuscript, which 
is basically sound and scholarly. 

The author presents the scholar with little new 
material on the formation of the Franco-Russian al- 
liance. Moreover, much of the material taken from 
primary Soviet sources has already been adequately 
reproduced in English, French, and German schol- 
arly works. Manfred’s book is worthwhile reading 
material, however, for the serious scholar of the ori- 
gins of the Franco-Russian alliance. 

HENRY $. ROBINSON 
Morgan State University 


BARBARA EVANS CLEMENTS. Bolshevik Feminist: The Life 
of Aleksandra Kollontai. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press. 1979. Pp. xiii, 352. $15.00. 


Barbara Evans Clements’s admiring but not uncri- 
tical biography of- Aleksandra Kollontai (1872- 
1952), Russia’s best known Marxist feminist, will be 
welcomed by Russianists and students of women’s 
history alike, for Kollontai’s ideas and the milieu in 
which she was operating are depicted clearly and 
objectively. Kollontai believed that socialism would 
eliminate conflict between motherhood and “pro- 
ductive work”; insisted that, although women had a 
duty to bear children and to breast-feed them, rais- 
ing the children was society’s responsibility; and en- 
visioned communal facilities (child-care centers, 
dormitories, cafeterias, laundries) to assume the 
functions of the “bourgeois family,” thereby freeing 
women for work and creating the material and soci- 
ological conditions for equality. 

Particularly interesting is Clements’s discussion of 
the catalytic role played by Russian feminists in 
forcing Marxists to pay more attention to the prob- 
lems of the woman worker and her documentation 
of the extensive resistance, both personal and politi- 
cal, that Kollontai faced in her battle for equality. 
In 1906, for example, Kollontai managed to get 
party permission for a woman’s meeting, only to 
find the room locked and on the door a sign that 
read, “The meeting for women only has been called 
off. Tomorrow a meeting for men only” (p. 46). Vera 
Zasulich, a veteran Marxist, told Kollontai she was 
wasting her time trying to organize women. Marx- 
ists, even female Marxists, opposed separate 
women’s organizations as a threat to working-class 
unity, felt that women should riot make special de- 
mands, and refused to examine their own prej- 
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udices. Kollontai’s liaison with Aleksandr Shliapni- 
kov, ten years her junior, and her marriage to the 
uneducated sailor Pavel Dybenko, seventeen years 
her junior and socially “beneath” her (she was of 
the aristocracy), set tongues wagging. Not even Le- 
nin was above attacking her sex life, nor Bukharin 
her femininity, in order to discredit her ideas on the 
“Workers’ Opposition” (p. 201). Demanding 
women’s right to sexual satisfaction and the end of 
the “double standard,” she was falsely accused of 
advocating promiscuity. To this day she is some- 
times erroneously associated with the “glass of wa- 
ter” theory of sexuality, although what she really 
sought was a “congenial soul” who would not try to 
dominate her. 

Kollontai’s bolshevism, as distinct from her unal- 
loyed Marxism, was ambiguous (suspicious of bol- 
shevism in 1905, she wavered between menshevism 
and bolshevism until 1915), but her vision was not 
as “unsullied by realism” (p. 231) as Clements sug- 
gests, in effect underestimating the trenchancy of 
Kollontai’s views. Almost alone among Marxists, 
Kollontai recognized the enormity of the psycholog- 
ical barriers to woman’s equality, the habituation of 
men to dominance and women to submission, and 
the conflict this created, in women such as herself, 
between the need for independence and the need 
for love. Her advocacy in 1926 of marriage con- 
tracts and divorce insurance was ahead of its time. 
Her fears of bureaucracy and elitism, her funda- 
mental distrust of power, also turned out to be justi- 
fied. Openly critical of the authoritarian central- 
izing tendencies already evident ir: bolshevism even 
before the civil war, she resigned as People’s Com- 
misar of Social Welfare in March 1918 and ulti- 
mately sided with the “Workers’ Opposition.” 

Focusing on the “woman question,” the issue that 
occupied most of Kollontai’s time and energy, Cle- 
ments inadvertently slights other aspects of her 
work. One wishes for more detail on Kollontai’s role 
in the “Workers’ Opposition,” for an elucidation of 
its relation, if any, to her work on women, and for 
either substantiation or refutation of John Toland’s 
elliptical references in his biography of Hitler to 
Kollontai’s role, as Soviet ambassador to Sweden, in 
the 1943 secret discussions on a separate peace be- 
tween Russia and Germany. Finally, attempting, 
and succeeding, in writing a sober, solid, scholarly 
biography of Kollontai, Clements sacrifices some of 
the color and drama of this romantic and passion- 
ate figure; the writing is somewhat dry. 

BERNICE GLATZER ROSENTHAL 
Fordham University 


O. N. ZNAMENSKU. Vserosstiskoe Uchreditel’noe sobrante: Is- 
tortia sozyva i politicheskogo krushentia [The All-Russian 
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Constituent Assembly: A History of Its Convocation 
and Political Downfall]. Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo 
“Nauka,” Leningradskoe otdelenie. 1976. Pp. 362. 
2r. 40k. 


The Constituent Assembly, the most representative 
body elected by the peoples of Russia in their his- 
tory, met only once, on January 5-6 (18-19), 1918, 
for a little over twelve hours. Its short life was ended 
early in the morning by tired Bolshevik sailors and 
an order of Lenin’s government. The Bolshevik de- 
fense of the dissolution has traditionally been that 
the establishment of a republic of soviets had super- 
seded the parliamentary stage of history represented 
by the assembly. In this detailed treatment of the 
events and conflicting views that led to that fateful 
January day, the Soviet historian Oleg N. Zna- 
menskii attempts to justify at every step the actions 
of the Bolsheviks and in the process to discredit 
both the Constituent Assembly and the parties that 
placed their hopes on its success. 

Znamenskii argues that there was never wide- 
spread or deeply rooted support for the idea of a 
Constituent Assembly (“parliamentary cretinism”) 
except among “the petty bourgeois democratic in- 
telligentsia.” In 1917 workers steadily lost interest in 
the calling of the assembly as their hopes for an 
early convening were disappointed. Peasants and 
soldiers were more enthusiastic about the assembly, 
seeing it as the means by which they would at long 
last receive the land, but even so, the high point of 
interest was in the months of March and April, af- 
ter which the intensifying struggle in Russian so- 
ciety pushed the establishment of the assembly into 
the background. At critical moments, particularly 
in the days following the Kornilov “mutiny,” politi- 
cal leaders and their supporters renewed interest in 
the assembly, but much more potent was the grow- 
ing allegiance to the soviets. For the author this de- 
velopment reflects the “overcoming by the masses of 
their ‘constitutional’ illusions” (p. 352). 

Despite the author’s intention to demonstrate the 
limited appeal of the Constituent Assembly, this 
reader came away with an impression of firm and 
consistent commitment to the assembly by most po- 
litical parties and remained unconvinced from the 
scanty evidence presented of popular indifference to 
the assembly. Znamenskii notes, for example, that 
only slightly over 50 percent of eligible voters took 
part in the November elections, but, given the diffi- 
culties of organizing these elections during revolu- 
tion and war and the generally higher turnout in 
cities, this is not a demonstration of the people’s 
apathy. Rather it seems that Bolshevik fears that 
the assembly might become a rallying point for 
antisoviet forces had much basis in fact. 

Znamenskii’s study is primarily a detailed elabo- 
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ration of party attitudes toward the assembly 
through 1917, with some discussion of popular 
opinion, the organization of the elections, the results 
of the voting, and the one-day meeting itself. Yet, 
despite the valuable information gleaned from 
newspapers of the period, the picture drawn lacks 
clarity and definition. The intricacies and subtleties 
of intraparty and interparty discussions and con- 
flicts are blurred by omissions, charged language, 
and the need to score polemical points. Early in the 
book, for example, Kamenev is condemned for his 
critical support of the Provisional Government in 
the first months of the revolution, while his close 
ally at the time, Stalin, is allowed to escape without 
a blemish. The analysis of election results is inter- 
esting but superficial, and the discussion of the as- 
sembly’s meeting does not present fairly the anti- 
Bolshevik views of the main speakers. Though we 
learn much about the unrealized hopes of the mod- 
erate socialist and liberal parties and the dilemma 
posed by the assembly for the Bolsheviks in power, 
the fundamental moral-political question raised by 
the forcible dissolution of the democratically elected 
assembly remains a specter to haunt the political 
heirs of Lenin and bolshevized historians like Zna- 
menskii. 

RONALD GRIGOR SUNY 

Oberlin College 


Z. L. SEREBRIAKOVA. Oblasinye ob”edineniia Sovetov Rossii, 
mart 1917-dekabr’ 1918 [Regional Unions of Soviets 
in Russia, March 1917-December 1918]. Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1977. Pp. 227. 1 r. 20k. 


Soviet scholarship on the October Revolution has 
become a specialized art form, as highly ritualized 
as icon painting. Despite tantalizing references to 
rich archival material, Russian scholars still con- 
tinue to operate within strict party directives, some- 
times embroidering old themes but rarely providing 
new insights or approaches, though some exceptions 
spring to mind, like Volobuev, Burdzhalov, or 
Sobolev. In Soviet scholarship one misses the grand 
debates and the flood of journals and monographs 
that characterize French scholarship on their great 
revolution. Z. L. Serebriakova in her study of oblast? 
or regional unions of soviets unfortunately is no ex- 
ception. 

But Soviet historians do have access to the raw 
materials for scholarship and have managed to en- 
rich our knowledge of the revolution, if not always 
our understanding. In particular, they have given 
us detailed studies of two subjects rarely treated in 
the West until recently—specific geographic regions 
and national politica] institutions. In this book, 
Serebriakova has made a significant contribution 
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that falls somewhere between these two themes. 
The thirteen regional unions of soviets were neces- 
sary links in the Soviet system between the bur- 
geoning local soviets and the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets at the top. Serebriakova helps to explain 
one of the great mysteries of the revolution, that is, 
how the Communist coup d’état in major industrial 
cities of the west could reach out under anarchical 
social conditions into the far-flung regions of Russia 
without losing its basic drive or direction. The re- 
gional unions of soviets took on the responsibility 
for coordinating the big city soviets and for filling 
the gaps in the countryside by creating local soviets 
where they did not already exist. The book is espe- 
cially valuable in its accounts of the differences 
among the regions in 1917-18. 

By the end of 1918 the regional unions had been 
successful in most cases and thereby created the 
seeds of their own destruction. Local soviets in- 
formed the People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs 
that they wanted to deal directly with the central 
government. Bolsheviks at the top, like Ia. M. 
Sverdlov, said that the regional unions had served 
their purpose and now tended to swell the ranks of 
the Soviet bureaucracy, needlessly replicating the 
institutions of the central government. In the end, 
the new government seemed to fear that the re- 
gional soviets would develop a genuine federal au- 
tonomy that would threaten the powers of the cen- 
ter. 

On December 23, 1918 the All-Russian Executive 
Committee of Soviets issued a decree that began the 
dismantling of the regional unions of soviets. The 
history of this institution seems to bear out the 
thesis that the civil war accelerated the tendencies 
in the Soviet government toward centralization and 
authoritarianism. 

The book includes a valuable historiographic es- 
say in the introduction and a’ name index, al- 
though, like most Soviet scholarly works, it does not 
contain a subject index. 

GEORGE DUNCAN JACKSON 
Hofstra University 


IRVING HOWE. Leon Trotsky. (Modern Masters.) New 
York: Viking Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 214. $10.00. 


Irving Howe was wise to write a “political essay 
with a narrative foundation” rather than a conven- 
tional biography of Leon Trotsky for the Modern 
Masters series. Trotsky’s political activities and 
writings were so wide ranging that no one could do 
justice to them in a book of two hundred small 
pages. In any case, there already exists a three-vol- 
ume biography that, despite its tendentiousness, 
treats the subject exhaustively. Howe’s approach 
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enables him to describe Trotsky’s main achieve- 
ments and at the same time to examine. critically 
the principal political and moral issues raised by 
the Communist seizure of power in 1917 and the 
new regime’s policies in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The result is a book from which the general 
reader can learn a good deal not only about com- 
munism in Russia but also about the attitude to- 
ward the Soviet experiment of a prominent man of 
the American left. Although Howe was under 
Trotsky’s influence only briefly some four decades 
ago, he has remained a socialist, and, in addition to 
his scholarly work, he regularly and vigorously ex- 
presses his views on contemporary issues. Howe still 
admires Trotsky for his brilliance, versatility, and 
tenacity in the face of enormous adversity, and he 
takes great pains to present balanced, nuanced ac- 
counts of the Russian Revolution and of subsequent 
developments in the Soviet Union. Still, in its sum 
and substance the book constitutes a repudiation, 
from the standpoint of a democratic socialist, of 
Trotskyisrn and Leninism. 

According to Howe, a critical defect of Trotsky 
was his failure “to scrutinize his own assumptions 
with the corrosive intensity he brought to those of 
his political opponents” (p. 135). On issue after is- 
sue he turned out to be profoundly wrong, yet he 
never questioned his Marxist presuppositions. For 
example, in his most original contribution to social- 
ist thought—the theory of permanent revolution— 
Trotsky argued that because of Russia’s backward- 
ness its proletariat would be the first to stage a so- 
cialist revolution, soon to be followed by the work- 
ing class in advanced, Western countries. He never 
could understand that a working class that enjoyed 
both economic gains and participation in the politi- 
cal process might not be interested in overthrowing 
the existing order. Even after the outbreak of the 
Second World War, Trotsky continued to speak of 
the need for a socialist revolution in the West, con- 
tending that only in that way could fascism be de- 
feated. Although he had earlier urged Social Demo- 
crats and Communists in Germany to unite in a 
struggle against Hitler, after 1939 he claimed that 
workers had no stake in either side in the war, and 
therefore Marxists should withhold support from 
both. But, significantly, he maintained that should 
Russia be involved in a military conflict it would 
deserve “critical support,” because the means of 
production in that country were still nationalized, 
making it more progressive than any other state. 

Of course, Trotsky’s fame rests largely on his ac- 
complishments in the years from 1917 to 1922. An 
outstanding orator, he inspired masses of people to 
follow the lead of the Bolsheviks. And he almost sin- 
glehandedly created the Red Army, which tri- 
umphed in the Civil War against all odds. Relying 
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on the latest scholarship, Howe vividly describes 
Trotsky’s role in shaping the Soviet state as well as 
his dramatic struggles with Stalin. The apt quota- 
tions from Trotsky’s speeches and writings cannot 
fail to leave the reader with the impression that the 
Bolshevik leader was a man of remarkable in- 
tellectual and literary powers. But, at the same 
time, he clearly did much to legitimize the ruthless- 
ness that became a central feature of bolshevism 
and that led to his own ultimate undoing. In this 
connection, Howe’s thoughtful and subtle analyses 
of the question of the relationship between means 
and ends and of Trotsky’s Terrorism and Communism, 
published in 1920, are especially noteworthy. The 
latter is a defense of terror so strident that Howe is 
moved to state, “If there is a single text that sup- 
ports those who believe Leninism and Stalinism to 
be closely linked or to form a line of continuous de- 
scent, it is Terrorism and Communism” (p. 74). 

There is an error in the work that should be cor- 
rected in future editions: the Kadet Paul Miliukov 
never “headed” the Provisional Government. Other 
than that, this is an excellent book. 

ABRAHAM ASCHER 
Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


CHARLES BETTELHEIM. Class Struggles in the USSR. Vol- 
ume 2, Second Period, 1923-1930. Translated by 
BRIAN PEARCE. Hassocks, Sussex: Harvester Press; dis- 
tributed by Monthly Review Press, New York. 
1978. Pp. 640. 


Charles Bettelheim, director of the Ecole Prati- 
quedes Haute Etudes, has written many books on 
Marxism, socialism, and economic development. 
This book is a continuation of Class Struggles in the 
USSR: First Phase, 1917-1923, which appeared in 
English in 1977. 

The author’s purposes are to study “the way in 
which successes and failures were intermingled” in 
the 1923-30 period and to define “the character- 
istics of the social process which led to the brusque 
abandonment of the NEP and the changeover to 
the type of collectivization and industrialization 
that the USSR actually experienced” (pp. 11, 285). 
In so doing, the author outlines the development of 
commodity and money relations and planning; dis- 
cusses agricultural policy, the transformation of so- 
cial relations, and differentiation and class struggles 
in the countryside; describes the “contradictions” 
and class struggles in the industrial sector; and 
traces the struggle for power as seen through the 
changes in ideological and politica] relations within 
the Bolshevik Party. 

Bettelheim’s is a valuable, carefully argued, 
Marxist interpretation. He does see successes. Thus, 
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NEP, in general terms, showed the ability of the So- 
viet government to save the country from chaos (p. 
27). Likewise, rising wages in the 1920s, even when 
bad for the economy, testified to the increased 
power of the working class (pp. 192, 243). And the 
“great shift” in 1928-29 brought about the defeat of 
the private bourgeoisie in town and country, the 
end to unemployment, the rapid increase in the size 
‘of the working class, the transformation of the 
USSR into an advanced industrial power, and the 
advance of socialism on a worldwide scale (pp. 322, 
594). 

Bettelheim, however, also feels that the great shift 
“weakened the dictatorship of the proletariat by 
causing a split in the worker-peasant alliance, start- 
ing an unprecedented [and unnecessary] crisis in 
agriculture, and giving rise to the development of 
apparatuses of coercion and repression which . . . set 
back socialist democracy” (p. 322). These errors 
came from the fundamental failure deeply to in- 
volve the working classes in decisions. Thus, Soviet 
planning was not truly socialist planning because 
the masses were left out (p. 290) and because the 
trade unions became tools to increase production 
instead of to change production relations. Emphasis 
on profitability, on one-person rule in factories, on 
heavy industry, on a “technicist” approach to the 
economy, and on decisions from above represented 
the re-embourgeoisement of the economy. Precisely 
because of the failure to change the nature of pro- 
duction relations, the workers did not own but were 
separated from the means of production (p. 304). 
Thus, the Soviet working class remained a proletar- 
iat, “separated from its means of production and in- 
tegrated in a system of capitalist relations which 
have undergone only partial changes” (p. 317). 

Ideologically, “the fact that a party is rooted in 
the working class is not enough to make it a prole- 
tarian party” (p. 331). Indeed, the Bolshevik Party 
became “less and less alert to initiatives and ideas 
coming from the masses” (p. 546). Lenin’s heirs of- 
ten used weak Marxist argumentation and often vi- 
olated Lenin’s guidelines (pp. 296-97, 448-49), be- 
gan to stop analyzing their mistakes (p. 504), and 
developed a “simplified Marxism” that led to the 
adoption of policies that “were no longer based on a 
rigorous concrete analysis of reality” (pp. 527, 532). 
These errors were many. First, the party believed it- 
self monolithic, which led to the rejection of demo- 
cratic centralism (pp. 539-40), as did, second, the 
development of leadership that bypassed party or- 
gans (p. 459). Third, this led to the elimination of 
criticism and open discussion, causing even greater 
errors and the inability of the party to analyze and 
correct its errors (p. 444). Fourth, the party increas- 
ingly identified itself with the state, which led to di- 
rectives from above, to the increasing use of coer- 
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cion, and to the belief that all opposition was from 
“enemies of the people” (pp. 523, 526, 545). Fifth, 
this led the party to believe it could will whatever 
changes it wished, which led to many errors and 
was, indeed, a form of philosophical idealism (pp. 
519, 521, 547). 

There is an infrequent tendency to ignore or ra- 
tionalize certain phenomena (such as the justifica- 
tion of the Shakhtyi Affair or the rationalization for 
the indiscipline, absenteeism, plundering, larceny, 
and drunkenness of workers [pp. 223-24, 230]}, but 
this is minor. The author uses a wide range of pri- 
mary sources and secondary literature and draws 
deeply upon his own Marxist understanding. Un- 
fortunately, the book is difficult to read: it is very re- 
petitive and too highly compartmentalized into a 
chapter, subchapter, and. sub-subchapter format. 
But it is highly recommended to any student of so- 
cialist development. 

SAMUEL A. OPPENHEIM 
California State College, 
Stanislaus 


E. I. CHAPKEVICH. Evgenit Viktorovich Tarle. Moscow: Iz- 
datel’stvo “Nauka.” 1977. Pp. 125. 47 k. 


E. V. Tarle (1874-1955) was one of Russia’s most 
talenzed, widely read, and internationally renowned 
historians. After 1901, when he defended his con- 
troversial master’s thesis, he was entangled in schol- 
arly political disputes, which were often regarded as 
indicators of relationships between political author- 
ities and scholars. E. I: Chapkevich has previously 
written articles about Tarle and reveals impressive 
mastery of his subject’s writings, of most relevant 
archives, and of Soviet (though not foreign) second- 
ary literature. His main thesis is that Tarle’s coming 
to Marxism was, despite the allegations of foreign- 
ers, a conscious act, free of compulsion. 

This work exemplifies virtues we have come to 
expect from Soviet historians. It is the refined out- 
come of extensive study, discussion, and reflection. 
Chapkevich is intimately familiar with Tarle’s 
works and with his entire milieu. Its defects betray 
the author’s need for approbation by politically des- 
ignated authorities. It is evident that Chapkevich 
krows far more about his subject than he has writ- 
ten. If there were not political considerations, he 
would not have chosen a format that excludes dis- 
cussion of primary sources and historiography and 
also the marshaling of evidence for this thesis. Very 
likely, he would have provided sufficient back- 
ground to reveal not just Tarle’s responses to politi- 
cal events but also his role in higher education and 
in the evolution of the historical profession. 

Finally, it is likely that Chapkevich would have 
liked to impart more information about Tarle’s al- 
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tercations with political authorities, because they 
bear directly on his thesis. Tarle was arrested in 
1931 and exiled for two or three years on the basis 
of an allegation that a counterrevolutionary con- 
spiracy (Prompartiia) intended to designate him 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in a post-Soviet govern- 
ment. Chapkevich takes note of changes in Tarle’s 
understanding of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, 
but he treats them entirely as matters of logic. He 
fails thereby to place them in the context of the pro- 
found cultural changes of the period, changes that 
produced a redefinition of historical materialism in 
the 1930s, such as to accommodate it to national 
traditions and symbols. The attack on Tarle in 1952 
in Bolshevik, the Communist Party’s theoretical 
journal, which resulted indirectly from Stalin hav- 
ing written in its pages about Napoleon’s invasion 
in terms even more nationalistic than Tarle’s, is left 
out of Chapkevich’s account. His thesis regarding 
Tarle’s Marxism is thereby discredited. This is not 
to affirm the contrary thesis, that Tarle’s Marxism 
was contrived, but to suggest that Chapkevich’s 
failure to assess such matters renders his thesis ab- 
surd. This biography is a genuinely learned and 
largely openminded effort. But the author’s inabil- 
ity to invoke evidence and judge issues that en- 
croach upon Stalinist fictions depreciates its worth. 
GEORGE M. ENTEEN 
Pennsylvania State University 


B.G. SAFRONOV. Istoricheskoe mirovozzrente R. Iu. Vippera i 
ego vremia [The Historical World-View of R. Iu. 
Vipper and His Age]. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Mos- 
kovskogo universiteta. 1976. Pp. 220. 1 r. 50 k. 


This stimulating work, by one of Moscow Univer- 
sity’s senior professors of historical materialism, con- 
cerns the prerevolutionary career of one of the Rus- 
sian Empire’s leading universal historians, who 
today is known in the West solely for his “high Sta- 
linist” biography of Ivan the Terrible (1942 and 
1944). R. Iu. Vipper (1859-1954), who worked his 
way up from a job as high school art teacher to a 
hated post at Novorossiisk University (Odessa) and 
finally to a prestigious chair at Moscow University, 
was a prolific author of over three hundred books 
and articles on topics ranging from Calvin’s Geneva 
(the only one based on extensive primary research) 
and Thomas More’s Utopia to Catherine the Great 
and the Enlightenment, histories of classical Greece 
and the Roman Empire, and numerous works on 
the nature and method of history itself. 

B. G. Safronov discusses the historical formation 
of his subject’s outlook (1859-1900) as a radical, 
freethinking atheist and the influence of his major 
teachers: Hegelian V. I. Ger’e, founder of the Rus- 
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sian school of universal history and philosopher of 
history, who imparted his work habits to Vipper; 
positivist V. O. Kliuchevskii, dean of Russian his- 
tory, master stylist, proponent of economic and so- 
cial history and the idea of gradualism; positivist 
A. A. Shakhov, professor of Western European liter- 
ature; and positivist classical historian P. G. Vi- 
nogradov. f 

The second half of the book portrays Vipper’s life 
and works until he emigrated from the USSR 
(1900-23) and the evolution of his views as the ma- 
jor Russian exponent of empiriocriticism, expressed 
in a sense of crisis in his appreciation of history as a 
science and an increasing concern over the role of 
the historian in the writing of history, a movement 
away from analysis of and generalization about so- 
cial and economic history to narrative of political 
history and cultural events. After reaching the sum- 
mit of his career around 1905, Vipper often lapsed 
into careless and one-sided dogmatism (combined 
with flights of imaginative genius), such as mani- 
fested in the first edition of his deeply patriotic ide- 
alization of a tyrant, Ivan Groznyi (1923). 

Safronov’s work is rooted in the context of Vip- 
per’s milieu and includes extensive discussion of 
major issues of concern to his subject, such as the 
role of the individual in history, causality, “prog- 
ress,” historical “cycles” and “repetition”; material- 
ism, idealism, and teleologism; the relationship be- 
tween sociology and history and the natural 
sciences; what are “facts” and whether there are 
“historical laws.” Equally impressive is Safronov’s 
discussion of the leading foreign thinkers that influ- 
enced Vipper, such as Guizot, Pirenne, Thierry, 
Comte, Schopenhauer, Spencer, Mommsen, Lam- 
precht, Mach, Avenarius, Windelband, Rickert, 
and Adler. 

The monograph is solidly based on Safronov’s 
thorough knowledge of the period and an exhaus- 
tive study of Vipper’s works and extant correspon- 
dence (he left no personal archive); student notes of 
his lectures, memoirs, and the records of the secret 
police (the Okhrana,“but not the Soviet Cheka). 
Some readers may find a bit tedious Safronov’s dis- 
cussion of whether Vipper was a Marxist. The book 
itself is a “period piece” with its dense type and 
quarter-inch margins, reflecting the perpetual So- 
viet paper shortage. 

RICHARD HELLIE 
University of Chicago 


V. STANLEY VARDYS. The Catholic Church, Dissent and 
Nationality in Soviet Lithuania. (East European Mono- 
graphs, number 43.) Boulder, Colo.: East European 
Quarterly; distributed by Columbia University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 336. $18.00. 
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The Catholic Church in Lithuania has caused 
many headaches for Soviet leaders. As a long estab- 
lished institution that Soviet authority has been un- 
able to uproot, it challenges official Soviet ideology 
and it also represents what Soviet leaders consider 
intolerable ultramontane or cosmopolitan loyalties. 
It has become a key rallying point for dissident 
Lithuanian nationalism, and Lithuanian dissidents 
have established a certain rapport with dissidents in 
other parts of the Soviet Union. 

V. Stanley Vardys has produced a far-ranging 
study of the Church’s role in Lithuanian society and 
in Lithuanian national consciousness. Although he 
emphasizes the most recent period, citing events as 
late as 1977, he also offers a historical survey of the 
traditional relationships between state, Church, and 
nationality in Lithuania. 

The topic is a complicated one. Since the Catho- 
lic religion had been introduced into Lithuania by 
the Poles, the clergy was suspect in the eyes of many 
of the early Lithuanian nationalists in the nine- 
teenth century. Church officials then clashed with 
secular authority in independent Lithuania be- 
tween the two world wars. After Lithuania’s incor- 
poration into the Soviet Union, the Church had to 
adjust to still different conditions of existence. Var- 
dys runs through this history in about the first third 
of the book and then goes on to consider the devel- 
opment of dissident thought in Lithuania and the 
publication of the Chronicle of the Catholic Church of 
Lithuania. He has drawn his information from a 
wide range of sources, including Soviet materials, 
samizdat writings, and traditional Lithuanian liter- 
ature. He dates the beginning of organized dissent 
to 1968 (p. 128). (I remember a Lithuanian in- 
tellectual in 1970 anxiously assuring me that there 
was no samizdat in Vilnius. My major com- 
plaint—apart from some technical problems of ed- 
iting—concerns his decision not to discuss the Lith- 
uanian Catholic Church under the German 
occupation (1941-45). He declares this period to be 
out of his purview (p. 292), but in other places he 
finds it necessary to refer to it. 

Reading this book brought a number of scenes to 
mind. I remember in 1960 standing at a mass in 
Vilnius next to a woman who was reading the pray- 
ers from a text written by pencil in an address book. 
A Soviet Lithuanian who taught atheism once com- 
plained to me of the problems in dealing with the 
churches still open in Lithuania. I also remember 
my surprise at first seeing people kneel in the street 
before the icon of the Virgin Mary over the Aušros 
Vartai in Vilnius. The Catholic Church remains 
powerful in Lithuania, and Vardy’s book offers a 
useful scholarly introduction to understanding it. 

ALFRED ERICH SENN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
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S. D. GOITEIN. A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Com- 
munities of the Arab World as Portrayed in the Documents 
of the Cairo Geniza. Volume 3, The Family. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, for 
the Gustave E. von Grunebaum Center for Near 
Eastern Studies, University of California, Los Ange- 
les. 1978. Pp. xxi, 522. $21.50. 


This book—the third and penultimate volume of 
S. D. Goitein’s masterful study of the Mediterranean 
Arabic-speaking Jewish communities of the high 
Middle Ages (tenth through thirteenth centuries) as 
reflected in the documents preserved in the famous 
Cairo Geniza—makes a major contribution to the 
young field of family history. To begin with, it fills 
a virtual void in medieval Near Eastern social his- 
tory. For the succeeding period, Ahmad ‘Abd Ar- 
Raziq’s La femme au temps des mamlouks en Egypte 
(1973) is largely limited by the nature of its source 
material to upper-class women and their life within 
the aristocratic family. The Geniza, on the other 
hand, permits an unusually detailed view of the 
family of the nonelite classes in the medieval Is- 
lamic world. Recognizing the pioneering nature of 
his work, Goitein has judiciously refrained from im- 
posing sociological models upon his evidence and 
has chosen instead the more appropriate method of 
“presenting materials” (p. viii). These mostly un- 
published sources are copiously adduced, happily 
with a considerable amount of quotation in trans- 
lation from original texts, and interpreted within 
the framework of problems treated by historians of 
the family. 

The first section, “The Extended Family,” ex- 
plores what Goitein finds to be the dominant form 
of family structure. Evidence assembled includes 
data on patrilinear ancestor-reverence, fraternal 
and fraternal-sororal bonds, endogamy between 
cousins, and propinquity of domicile among 
branches of the kinship group. 

The second part, “Marriage,” draws mainly upon 
the rich deposit of marriage contracts and kindred 
nuptial documents found in the Geniza. Here, the 
materials presented pertain largely to the specific 
community being studied, owing to the operation of 
ancient Jewish law and custom. Jewish legal schol- 
ars and historians alike will relish the detail, while 
Islamicists will find much material for comparison. 
The subsection on “the economic foundations of 
marriage,” with its extensive quantitative tables 
(pp. 361-422), treats such subjects of general interest 
as marriage gifts, dowries, and the economic role of 
the wife (through her earnings). 

From marriage, Goitein proceeds to its corollary, 
“The Nuclear Family.” Problems are considered 
under four information-packed categories: husband 
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and wife; parents and children (Goitein, attempting 
to estimate family size, finds it “quite similar to that 
expected in the Western world about two genera- 
tions ago” [p. 240]); widowhood, divorce, and remar- 
riage; and heirs and orphans. The materials pre- 
sented here cast additional doubt upon the 
assumption—challenged, for instance, by Peter Las- 
lett in Household and Family in Past Time—that people 
in the preindustrial past lived only in large, com- 
plex families and that the small, conjugal household 
did not emerge until early modern or modern times. 
In the Geniza community, a well-defined conjugal 
family, one in which parents cared greatly for their 
children and saw to their education (at least of the 
boys), coexisted with the extended kinship web. 
This finding suggests, I think, a new way of under- 
standing the historical as well as the: sociological 
relationship between these two familial forms. 

The volume climaxes with “The World of 
Women,” another topic in the multivalent field of 
family history. Though women are under- 
represented in the Geniza manuscripts, Goitein suc- 
ceeds in describing certain aspects of their experi- 
ence. For instance, in the prevalence of the motif of 
dominance in the feminine onomasticon—for ex- 
ample, Sitt al-Nas, “Mistress over Mankind,” a 
genre of sobriquet found also among honored Mus- 
lim ladies in the Mamluk period—Goitein sees ei- 
ther a “cry of protest against the oppression to 
which the women might have been exposed, or ... 
an admonition to fight for dominance in the house- 
hold and leadership in general” (pp. 316-17). In 
fact, the assertiveness of women appears in many 
areas beyond the home, particularly in economic 
life. The two “independent women” profiled near 
the end of the book—one, a poor but self-employed 
school mistress, the other, a “liberated” lady broker 
freely traversing the male domain—represent, al- 
though not the rule, at least the potentialities for 
women in this society. As David Herlihy suggested 
for the parallel phenomenon of female economic 
power and prestige in early medieval Europe 

` “Land, Family, and Women in Continental Eu- 
rope, 701-1200,” Traditio, 18 [1962]: 89-120), the ex- 
treme mobility of the men would seem to have been 
an important factor-creating the circumstances in 
which this could happen. 
MARK R. COHEN 
Princeton University 


J- E. PETERSON. Oman in the Twentieth Century: Political 
Foundations of an Emerging State. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1978. Pp. 286. $23.50. 


The recent emergence of the Persian Gulf as a re- 
gion of pivotal importance in world affairs has stim- 
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ulated a plethora of analyses, articles, and books. 
Although the quality of much of this work is mar- 
ginal, J. E. Peterson’s history of modern Oman de- 
serves serious, albeit cautious, attention. 

In essence, Peterson attempts two tasks. First, he 
explains four major themes that he believes have 
conditioned the political evolution of twentieth-cen- 
tury Oman; these are identified as the interaction 
among the sultan and the ruling family, the devel- 
opment of administration, the functioning of tribal 
politics, and the influence of external forces—espe- 
cially those represented by Britain. Second, he pro- 
vides a politically oriented analysis of the country’s 
modern history. Organizationally, the work consists 
of (1) a short introductory essay that offers a general 
geographic and cultural perspective, (2) four topi- 
cally arranged chapters concentrating upon the ma- 
jor political themes, (3) four chronologically or- 
dered chapters focusing upon the fortunes of the 
Omani Sultanate since its near nadir in the 1890s to 
Sultan Qabts’s modernizing regime that was in- 
stalled by the 1970 coup d’état, and (4) a useful col- 
lection of maps, genealogies, and other appendixes. 

The book makes a genuine contribution. It is sol- 
idly based on a variety of sources including recently 
opened British archives that provide essential infor- 
mation on Omani events through the late 1940s. It 
fills large gaps in our knowledge of Oman between 
1913 and the 1950s, especially of political and ad- 
ministrative developments within the sultanate. It 
treats the several military campaigns that mark re- 
cent Omani history, such as the recently concluded 
Dhufar hostilities, very effectively. 

Nevertheless, while the volume enlarges our fac- 
tual knowledge, I believe its interpretation of recent 
Omani history—especially of the last thirty years— 
is inadequate. To me, the book is too concerned 
with the facade of political events and does not 
really come to grips with the complex web of in- 
tellectual, social, and economic currents that are in- 
separably bound to the evolving political situation. 
The implicit assumption that the secularly oriented 
institution of the sultanate should be considered to 
be Oman’s political norm is the most disturbing re- 
sult of this preoccupation. Indeed, the essence of 
much of Oman’s recent history is missed when 
movements indicating persisting support for an al- 
ternative ideal for ordering Omani society, the theo- 
retically based imamate, seem to be dismissed as so 
many “rebellions” against the sultanate. Finally, 
the effect of the author’s energetic mobilization of 
secondary and oral sources to provide new informa- 
tion is dissipated because he seems unwilling to de- 
velop original interpretations of Oman’s last thirty 
years. 

ROBERT G. LANDEN 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
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ROSEMARIE SAID ZAHLAN. The Origins of the United Arab 
Emirates: A Political and Social History of the Trucial 
States. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 
278. $22.95. 


In late 1971, amidst drastic economic, technical, 
and social transformation, seven sheikhdoms on the 
lower Persian Gulf attained political independence 
from Britain as the United Arab Emirates. This 
new nation’s territory, known to Arabians as the 
Oman Coast, but to British officialdom as the Tru- 
cial Oman, the Trucial Coast, or the Trucial States, 
had remained in a precarious condition of tribal 
feuding with a bare-subsistence economy from 
1820, when Britain imposed the first in a series of 
maritime treaties and truces, until after World War 
II. 

Rosemarie Said Zahlan’s book brings together for 
the first time detailed information about internal 
political developments on the Oman Coast from 
1919 through 1939—years that she rightly desig- 
nates as a “vital.and neglected period in their his- 
tory” (p. xiii). She bases her account mainly on 
documents (partly in English and partly in Arabic) 
of the India Office Records in London, indicating 
that the most valuable for her purposes were the re- 
cently opened Persian Gulf Territories Residency 
records. 

The author pursues some half dozen topics from 
the period under study and either states or implies 
some unsurprising conclusions. For instance, she 
sees each ruler depending largely on his own skill in 
maintaining support within his family and tribe 
and in defending his tribe’s interests against those of 
neighboring factions. The role of British supervision 
in the region varied according to imperial interests 
and the personalities of the officials, who at any 
given time numbered only a handful but who were 
upheld by the implied threat of a gunboat. Britain 
played an effective part in warding off the en- 
croachments of Iran and especially rapidly ex- 
panding Saudi power. 

The account intimates British violation of the 
principle of noninterference in the acquisition of air 
bases on the route to India. Aspects of interstate re- 
lations were altered at the end of the period with at- 
tempts to delineate permanent territorial bounda- 
ries to meet the requirements of oil concessions. 
Control of the rulers’ foreign affairs was used to as- 
sure that the concessions went to interests agreeable 
to Britain. The volume has detailed documentation, 
a useful map, a comprehensive bibliography, genea- 
logical tables of ruling families, lists of British offi- 
cials, seventeen illustrations, and a good index. 

The author’s analysis is careful and cautious, al- 
though she is perhaps too reticent about making 
generalizations. Some readers may miss any specu- 
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lation on such intriguing questions as the extent to 
which Britain’s presence was responsible for the sur- 
vival of these states independent of Saudi Arabia. 
The idea behind the title of the book may be 
found in the assertion that during the interwar pe- 
riod the sheikhdoms “began to acquire their present 
character and their present enormous significance 
in world affairs” (p. 180). The reviewer would insist 
that to at least an equal degree—and in terms of so- 
cial history (scarcely touched in the book) in a 
much greater measure—the origins of the United 
Arab Emirates lie in the crescendo of wealth that 
began in 1962. This has produced a growing flood 
of goods virtually unknown previously and waves of 
foreign immigrants arriving to supply both the 
menial and the technical services that have trans- 
formed the entire way of life in the country. 
RAY L. CLEVELAND 
University of Regina 


SAFTUDDIN JOARDER. Syria under the French Mandate: The 
Early Phase, 1920-27. (Asiatic Society of Bangladesh 
Publications, number 31.) Dacca: The Society. 
1977. Pp. xii, 241. Tk. 45.00. i 


Twenty years ago Stephen H. Longrigg concluded 
the preface to his history of the French mandates in 
Syria and Lebanon by looking forward to the day 
when some future historian would retell the story 
“with greater fullness and more penetration.” Un- 
fortunately, Safiuddin Joarder’s book falls short of 
this anticipation. The book is a slightly revised 1967 
dissertation that ignores much published material 
and archival resources made available since then. 

Joarder focuses on the first years of the French 
mandate in Syria. He scrupulously outlines the eco- 
nomic, political, and strategic difficulties facing the 
mandatory power but concludes that French policy 
(rigid centralization conducted by ill-chosen mili- 
tary officers, failure to cooperate with urban elites, 
the “morselization” of Syria into nonviable admin- 
istrative units) served to embitter Syrian national- 
ists. The resultant intransigence boiled over into a 
general national rebellion against the French from 
1925 to 1927, indelibly tainting future Franco-Syr- 
ian relations. In general, the thesis is unexception- 
able, although Joarder’s effort to draw attention to 
the Syrian nationalists would carry added weight 
had he cast his net more widely. French in- 
sensitivity was merely a last step in a series of frus- 
trations for Syrian nationalists, capped by the post- 
World War I decision to divide “geographical 
Syria” into several truncated mandates. 

Joarder is on less certain ground when he claims 
(p. 194) that the 1925-27 uprising had little to do 
with future constitutional developments. Such a 
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judgment may be forced by the fact that he ends his 
book abruptly in 1927, thus foregoing a systematic 
analysis of the aftermath. Others have suggested 
rather convincingly that precisely because the 
Druze rebellion of 1925 assumed national propor- 
tions, it compelled the French finally to work more 
energetically toward fulfilling mandatory require- 
ments for a constitutional statute. 

Where Joarder’s study has value is in its use of 
Arabic sources. He has exploited Arabic memoirs, 
diaries, and secondary works more thoroughly than 
other scholars writing on this subject in English. 
These materials help illuminate the social character 
of thase Syrians who participated, either actively or 
passively, in the rebellion of the mid-1920s. He has 
also used League of Nations reports effectively. The 
usefulness of the study would be enhanced, how- 
ever, had the author supplemented his heavy re- 
liance on U.S. documents with a thorough consulta- 
tion of British and French sources—especially the 
French foreign ministry and army archival materi- 
als, available since 1972. 

Finally, a word must be said about the book’s 
haphazard composition, which the author laments 
in the preface. Misused words, and spelling, 
grammatical, and typographical errors abound on 
nearly every page. Publication should have been 
delayed until these and other matters were cor- 
rected, 

WILLIAM I. SHORROCK 
Cleveland State University 


FARUK SUMER. Safevi Devletinin Kuruluşu ve Geliş mesinde 
Anadolu Türklerinin Rolu. Şah Ismail ile Halefleri ve Ana- 
dolu Türkleri [The Role of the Anatolian Turks in 
the Establishment and Development of the Safavid 
State]. (Selçuklu Tarih ve Medeniyeti Enstitüsü 
Yayinlar, Tarih Dizi, number 2.) Ankara: Güven 
Matbaasi. 1976. 


The author comes to seven conclusions, all of which 
are worthy of discussion, some of debate, and some 
excitingly new. The rise of the Safavids is an inter- 
esting and exciting historical] problem that is in 
need of further study, especially extended mono- 
graphs. It is coincidental but appropriate that I am 
writing this review one week after the revolution of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini in Iran, an event 
that some scholars have already suggested is one of 
the greatest movements in Middle Eastern history 
since the creation of the Safavid state in 1501. 

Faruk Siimer is a noted scholar and perhaps the 
most noted authority on the history of the early 
Turkic tribes and confederations. In this book he 
brings to bear his immense erudition and knowl- 
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edge on the role of the Turkish tribes in the creation 
of the Safavid state. Not surprisingly, and in 
brilliant fashion, he elucidates that role. 

Siimer’s work has seven conclusions, all of which 
partially or completely revise the works of previous 
scholars such as Vladimir Minorsky, Walter Hinz, 
Miikrimin Yinag, I. P. Petrushevsky, Claude Ca- 
han, Osman Turan, Jean Aubin, Michel Mazzaoui, 
Yasar Yiicel, and Hanna Sohrweide as well as the 
most recent work of John Woods. His conclusions 
fall largely into four general catagories: (1) the role 
of the central Anatolian (and emphasis must be put 
on the word central) Turks was an entirely new fac- 
tor in the origin of the Safavids; (2) the tribes that 
belonged to the Kara-koyunlu and Ak-koyunlu 
confederations only entered the service of the Saf- 
avid state after it had been established; (3) the sha- 
manist religious beliefs of the Anatolian tribes, 
which stressed great reverence for their shamans— 
dedes, atas, tabibs, and so on—played an important 
role in their acceptance of Safavid emissaries and in 
increasing the influence of Twelver Shi’ism espe- 
cially after 1316; and (4) in addition to fundamen- 
tal political and social cleavages, ethnic and linguis- 
tic differences, especially literary emphasis, also 
existed between Turks and Taciks (Iranians). Ac- 
cording to Siimer, “rather than being a successor of 
the Ak-koyunlu state it would not be out of place to 
consider the Safavid state as a revival of the Dhanh 
(l-Khanids) empire.” Henceforth, all works on the 
origins of the Safavids will have to consider the evi- 
dence offered by Siimer in this exciting book. 

When I reviewed John Woods’s book on the Ak- 
koyunlu (Afiddle East Journal [1977], 367), I stated 
that perhaps it would greatly clarify the issues in- 
volved in the origins of Ak-koyunlu and Safavids if 
scholars simply termed the events surrounding these 
origins as “Turko” politics and then defined that 
term rather than the usual ““Turko-Irano” politics 
that simply through usage has achieved a single ad- 
jectival meaning despite the hyphen. The Arabists 
dominated the Orientalist market up to the 1950s, 
and it has been only in the last twenty-five years or 
so that the “Perso” influence has achieved its proper 
place in the field of Middle East history. One sus- 
pects that the Islamo-Persianists with so recently an 
acquired position in “Orientalia” bridle at the term 
“Turko” to describe the “Turko-Perso-Islamic” po- 
litical and social structures that obtained during 
this period. Whatever the case, Sümer goes a long 
way in granting parity to the “Turko” portion of 
that triad. His work facilitates the further demise of 
the idea that medieval and early modern Middle 
Eastern history was largely an Arab and Persian af- 
fair. 

` ROBERT OLSON 
University of Kentucky 
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HALIL IBRAHIM SALIH. Cyprus: The Impact of Diverse Na- 
tionalism on a State. University: University of Ala- 
bama Press. 1978. Pp. x, 203. $13.50. 


No scientific research in any field, be it history or 
physics, is complete if it does not present a hypothe- 
sis that must be proved or disproved by research. 
Research without a hypothesis is mere descrip- 
tion—it does not explain. Halil Ibrahim Salih’s 
thesis is that the Greek and Turkish communities in 
Cyprus cannot form a strong federation. In his 
view, the only realistic solution is division (taksim), 
either through “double union” (Clerides’s stand) or 
a very loose federation (Denktas’s stand). The au- 
thor’s earlier book, Cyprus: An Analysis of Cypriot Polit- 
ical Discord (1968), of which the present work is a 
1975 updated version, presents the same hypothesis. 

The present book is arranged to prove this hy- 
pothesis. In the first chapter, “Historical Back- 
ground,” none of the elements of Greek-Turkish sol- 
idarity since Cyprus’s inclusion into the Ottoman 
Empire in 1571 is mentioned. For instance, the 
Greek revolt of 1931 against British colonial rule 
was supported by the Turkish community. The 
Turkish press also condemned British repression of 
this revolt. But these facts are ignored in this chap- 
ter, while elements of Greek-Turkish division are 
stressed. Traditional oversimplifications are unfor- 
tunately used, such as “Greeks and Turks have dis- 
trusted one another for hundreds of years” (p. 87). 

In the second and third chapters on the “Roots of 
the Crisis” and the “Sources of Cypriot Disunity,” 
Salih is impartial in his description, blaming nei- 
ther the Greek nor the Turkish side. But just by 
pointing out such disunity, he forces the reader to 
conclude that no understanding between the two 
communities has ever been possible. For instance, 
he implies that the 1960 constitution of Cyprus was 
a priori unworkable. Probably for fear of being ac- 
cused of not being impartial, the author does not 
adequately underline the personal responsibility of 
Makarios for such a failure. 

Salih points out and proves that there is no such 
thing as a Cypriot nation and that the loyalty of the 
two communities goes to their respective mother- 
lands, Greece and Turkey (p. 25). But again, just by 
being objective on this point, he implies that the 
normal solution is the division of the island. Classi- 
cal Western Renaissance logic (a distortion of Greek 
thought) is divisive. Marxism was an attempt to re- 
juvenate and improve dialectical thought found in 
non-Western civilizations such as China and 
Greece. Classical logic says that, on an issue where 
one party is right, the opposite party must be 
wrong. Dialectically speaking, however, the Cyprus 
conflict is a clash of right against right. The proper 
solution cannot, therefore, be divisive, as this book 
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advocates. It must be a higher synthesis qualita- 
tively different from its components. Such a syn- 
thesis could be a confederation of two sovereign 
states (Athens and Ankara) including Cyprus. 

The two major events in the history of independ- 
ent Cyprus, the civil strife of December 1963 and 
the Turkish invasion of the island in 1974, are also 
presented in an impartial way in chapters four and 
seven. This certainly makes the book commendable, 
but since it was only updated in 1975, the events of 
1974 were still too close to the time of the author’s 
research to allow a deeper analysis. The bibliogra- 
phy is relatively poor—most of the relevant French 
and Greek titles are not mentioned. 

DIMITRI KITSIKIS 
University of Ottawa 
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J.D. FAGE. A History of Africa. (The History of Human 
Society.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. x, 
534. $17.95. 


J. D. Fage is a household name among African his- 
torians. He has published a number of textbooks 
about African history, edited the Journal of Ajrican 
History with R. Oliver from 1960 to 1973 and, also 
with Oliver, edited the Cambridge History of Africa 
since 1975, He was the first professional historian to 
teach African history, which he has been doing 
since 1949. Today he directs the Centre of West Af- 
rican Studies at the University of Birmingham. 
This book is his first solo “History of Africa,” but he 
knows the genre and the requirements textbooks 
must meet. 

This work of nineteen chapters is organized in 
four thematic sections. The themes are trade and 
state, Islam, European expansion, and the colonial 
experience. There are no strict chronological divi- 
sions. Thus the section about the impact of Islam 
includes developments in nineteenth-century West 
Africa, while European activity there is included 
under European expansion, more than one hundred 
pages later. The colonial period is given 102 pages, 
one-fifth of the total, which no doubt reflects the 
author’s conviction about its proper importance in 
the long sweep of history. By area the continent is 
divided into North, West, and the rest. Inevitably 
the rest often is slighted. No explanation is offered 
to justify why the whole continent is included. It is 
just the trend of the times, as B. Lewis noted in his 
History—Remembered, Recovered, Invented (1975). 
(Lewis, being a historian of the Middle East, cannot 
accept the loss of North Africa, especially Egypt, 
nor can he accept a permanent overlap of this area 
in the name of continental ideology.) 
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Fage’s view of Africa’s past deals with “state and 
trade,” the Whig interpretation of African history 
that developed in the 1960s. It is not much of an 
oversimplification to state that, for him, historical 
development consists of the adoption of agriculture, 
the creation of surplus, overpopulation resulting 
from that, migration, concomitant growth of trade, 
followed by the appearance of states and their ex- 
pansion. Europe’s expansion into Africa is part of 
the process——-an anemic view of history to my mind. 
Where are the feelings, the aspirations, the pleas- 
ures, the intellectual speculations, the artistic ex- 
pressions of past African societies? Where is the his- 
tory of African cultures? It is a pity that the author 
never could undertake fieldwork in a rural area in 
Africa. If he had, his history might have been very 
different. 

Critics of the Whig view of history, as it was in 
the 1960s, have not impressed him. The reader 
should be warned that this book represents a per- 
sonal point of view, which leaves several trends in 
recent historiography unmentioned, such as Marx- 
ist interpretations, dependency theory, and ap- 
proaches to “global” history. The bibliography is 
infuriating precisely because it is a personal state- 
ment. Although the list of journals is acceptable, 
the eyebrow is raised when one sees that only arti- 
cles from the Joumal of African History are mentioned, 
except when it comes to West Africa where journals 
from Nigeria and Ghana are also found useful. 
There is a certain parochialism about it all and this 
book clearly is a product of what some have dubbed 
“The School for Oriental and African Studies 
School.” 

While this characteristic makes for weaknesses— 
and any historian of Africa who reads the book will 
find many, especially outside of West Africa—it 
also gives a unity of thought to the work. I enjoyed 
learning Fage’s view about Europeans in Africa in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and found 
his discussion of the slave trade very clear. A vol- 
ume of essays might have been a better genre to ex- 
press these opinions than a general history, for, ap- 
pearances notwithstanding, this is not a textbook at 
all. It is less and it is more. 

JAN VANSINA 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


L. H. GANN and PETER DUIGNAN. The Rulers of British Af- 
rica, 1870-1914. (Hoover Institution Publications.) 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 
406. $18.50. 


This wide-ranging study deals with the whole of 
British sub-Saharan Africa from the years before 
the Scramble to the outbreak of war in 1914, focus- 
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ing on the work of soldiers and administrators, both 
European and African, and of professionals such as 
doctors, teachers, agronomists, and engineers. It 
aims to provide a comprehensive survey of the run- 
ning of British Africa by looking at the personnel, 
spirit, methods, and instrumentalities of the ruling 
power. It evaluates performance as it goes along 
and passes judgment at the end. Continuing in the 
tradition of their excellent and courageous Burden of 
Empire (1967), the authors again identify themselves 
with the under-manned school of realism in colo- 
nial studies, shunning both the racism of extreme 
Eurocentricity and the shrill political pamphlet- 
eering of early nationalism. 

Essentially an essay, the book draws mainly on 
secondary literature, though there is a sprinkling of 
references to archival materials. There are many 
important compilations and statistical tables, which 
add greatly to the value of the work as a reference 
for students undertaking studies on discrete topics. 
Perhaps the next volume will include a bibliogra- 
phy, either by chapters or arranged topically at the 
back. In addition to being helpful to those wishing 
to do further reading, this would show that the au- 
thors have in fact examined large numbers of rele- 
vant books not found in the notes. 

Gann and Duignan are at their familiar best 
when speaking on a high level of generalization 
about African societies and economies, about Eng- 
land’s preoccupations in late Victorian times, and 
about problems of race relations as white met black 
in the confused, experimental pioneer time. How 
right they are to talk of administrators as gifted 
amateurs and of soldiers as gentlemen first and spe- 
cialists second. The chapters on communications, 
medicine, education, and agricultural reform are 
skillfully organized, clearly set out, and wonderfully 
illuminating in their presentation of complex devel- 
opments across the face of a varied continent 
through periods of turbulence and change. The 
scope is vast and would be daunting to scholars of 
less experience and smaller resource. Their treat- 
ment moves all the way from British society and 
government to the particulars of colonial office ma- 
chinery, to governors in Africa, armies in the field, 
British and African officers at work, and all the sub- 
structures of administrations that covered a wide 
field of activity, even in these early days. 

Old hands will find little things to pick at and 
fuss over now and again. A glance at colonial office 
minutes, where the guts of its doings are recorded, 
would give a more accurate picture than we get 
here and would allow the authors, for example, to 
relate Lugard’s complaint about meddling to ac- 
counts of his own role in the office through the 
years, especially in selecting governors, a process 
much more heavily influenced by retired ex- 
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cellencies than is usually realized. The concern with 
development had a full head of steam long before 
Ommanney’s time. The paper unity of the colonial 
services in 1896 had little reference to Africa. The 
junior from the bush who got in a word with Joseph 
Chamberlain was a rarity. Governors had prestige, 
all right, but their influence cannot be measured 
without tracing the work of representative oper- 
atives all the way down to the sand. Belfield is de- 
scribed as unmilitary. Why should it be otherwise 
with a lawyer from Rugby and Oriel who had com- 
pleted thirty years of purely administrative slog- 
ging? By 1901, we are told, none of the top men 
were from army backgrounds. What about Lugard, 
and a few years later, Girouard? In citing Kipling’s 
castigations of public schools should the authors not 
tell us the personal reasons for his feelings, noting at 
the same time that the average civil servant had 
very different boyhood and school experiences from 
his? The most common reason for going into colo- 
nial service was the need for a job, a pedestrian mo- 
tive hardly noticed here. 

Rather a lot of attention is given to theorists and 
singers—Marx, Belloc, Kipling, Wilde, Newbolt— 
and less than one would like to the men themselves, 
their lives, their work, their thoughts, and the im- 
pressions they made on Africans. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the authors are often at several removes from 
their subject, dependent on what somebody else has 


said. There is an abstract, derived quality to parts 


of the chapters on district officers and governors. 
Had they gone deeper into private and official pa- 
pers, they might not be so didactic about such mat- 
ters as the right sources to consult on public schools 
in England and about the incidence of homosexual- 
ity in Africa. 

A subject as complicated as imperial rule is better 
approached from the bottom up than from the top 
down. The book repeatedly strays from its time pe- 
riod and from Africa, which might have been less 
likely if the light had been fixed directly and consis- 
tently on the principal actors and their stories. The 
authors continually put forward examples that pur- 
port to be representative but that end by illustrat- 
ing the difficulties of generalization in so diverse a 
field. 

None of which denies the importance and value 
of this latest contribution from two eminent schol- 
ars who remain in the forefront of imperialism’s in- 
terpreters. Once again they have placed all of us 
deeply in their debt. 

ROBERT HEUSSLER 
Strafford, Vermont 


GERALD W. HARTWIG and K. DAVID PATTERSON, editors, 
Disease in African History: An Introductory Survey and 
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Case Studies. (Duke University Center for Common- 
wealth and Comparative Studies, number 44.) Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1978. xiv, 258. 
$13.75. 


Historians of Africa have only just begun to com- 
prehend the enormous importance that disease has 
had in the economy and well-being of Africans 
throughout history. According to Gerald W. Hart- 
wig and K. David Patterson, editors of Disease in Af- 
rican History, the neglect of disease in precolonial 
and colonial history leads to an incomplete projec- 
tion of social, political, and economic events. They 
hold that the impact of ecology, epidemics, and 
malnutrition needs thorough investigation. Histo- 
rians of non-African areas have recently drawn at- 
tention to disease and its impact on social stability, 
economic growth, and demographic change. The 
authors wonder why in African history disease has 
not attracted similar attention. Like other societies, 
Africans were compelled to come to terms with 
pathogens that mobilized their body’s defenses. 
Even in the beginning, when the hunting stage was 
replaced by a more static mode of village life, bio- 
logical and social adjustments were apparently 
made successfully. More dramatic, however, has 
been the impact of the tropical environment in sub- 
Saharan Africa and the break-up of relative isola- 
tion in precolonial times, especially in response to 
trading caravans from without and African partici- 
pation in trade thereafter. These and other factors, 
it is argued, led to periodic interruptions of an es- 
tablished biological and ecological balance (pp. 6- 


It is the intention of this book to use the un- 
tapped resources of medicine, geography, and de- 
mography in order to rewrite African history from a 
sociological and disease-oriented perspective. The 
authors propose a holistic approach that would take 
into account “agriculture, economics, housing, set- 
tlement patterns, demographic composition, social 
organization, cultural and religious values, medical 
technology, political conditions, epidemiological 
history, nutrition, climate, vegetation, fauna, topog- 
raphy and other factors...” (p. 20). Their views are 
summarized in the first chapter, an introductory 
overview of the disease factor. They are sub- 
stantiated in seven articles by different authors who 
range over a variety of cultural and geographical 
topics concerned with epidemic and endemic dis- 
eases. They cover specific diseases like tick-borne re- 
lapsing fever in East Africa (Charles M. Good), 
river blindness in Northern Ghana (K. David Pat- 
terson), louse-borne relapsing fever in the Sudan 
(Gerald W. Hartwig), and groups of diseases that 
afflicted large areas such as early colonial Ashanti 
(James W. Brown), Cameroon (Mark W. De- 
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laney), and southern Chad (Mario Joaquim Aze- 
vedo). A concluding bibliographical essay by Pat- 
terson gives the reader a wide range of literature. It 
includes medical history in general and works on 
history and disease outside Africa. The section on 
disease and medicine in Africa is more extensive 
and opinionated. For precolonial Africa it selects 
medical anthropology and traditional medicine. It 
lists in much greater detail the vast literature on the 
colonial period according to regions. The bibliogra- 
phy will help the beginner find his way but it does 
not even hint where to find the original materials 
that are so important for the kind of historical writ- 
ing the authors advocate. 

A review of a multi-author volume is restricted to 
a mere sampling. Therefore only a few examples 
can be given here. In “Social Consequences of Epi- 
demic Disease: The Nineteenth Century in Africa,” 
Hartwig attributes social and demographic changes 
among the Tanzanian Kerebe to epidemics of cho- 
lera and smallpox in the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. They affected the nuclear family by 
causing the absorption of immigrants as servants 
and by necessitating increased reliance on adoption. 
His field studies on the Kerebe supply new data for 
his interpretation of the causes of demographic 
change precipitated by epidemics. There are also 
interesting comments on the emergence of sorcery 
in the wake of sudden deaths following epidemics. 

Charles M. Good’s article, “Man, Milieu, and the 
Disease Factor: Tickborne Relapsing Fever in East 
Africa,” analyzes the success or failure of officials to 
react expeditiously to relapsing fever, which caused 
much suffering and economic distress. Many factors 

_are cited that hindered control of the fever, such as 
migration to stricken areas, the use of huts with ma- 
terials favorable to tick propagation, and reaction 
by Africans to controls imposed by authorities. 
Maps, statistics, and charts accompany Good’s eval- 
uation. 

Patterson’s study, “River Blindness in Northern 
Ghana, 1900-50,” deals with the frustrating ques- 
tion why the discovery of the cause of river blind- 
ness came only in the late 1940s although the dis- 
ease incapacitated 3 percent of the population of 
Northern Ghana. In spite of the progress of medi- 
cine and scientific research after World War I, med- 
ical advance did not always have an immediate im- 
pact on the colonies where doctors and junior 
officials were limited in numbers and where money 
was hard to come by. 

The importance of this book lies in its attempt to 
focus attention on the role of disease in African his- 
tory. The authors’ presumption, however, that they 
are presenting a set of problems hardly seen or ex- 
amined before by historians is unwarranted. Even 
early explorers of Africa saw connections between 
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climate, agriculture, and disease in areas through 
which they traveled without quite understanding 
them. 

ANN BECK 

University of Hartford 


RENZO DE FELICE. Ebrei in un paese arabo: Gli ebrei nella 
Libia contemporanea tra colonialismo, nazionalismo arabo 
estonismo (1835-1970). (Nuova collana storica.) Bo- 
logna: Il Mulino. 1978. Pp. 464. L. 12,000. 


The author of this book is a well-known Italian his- 
torian whose works on Mussolini have provided 
new insights and generated controversy. One side is- 
sue of fascism is the attitude of the Italian govern- 
ment toward the Jews in Italy and in the colonies. 
Renzo de Felice’s Storia degli Ebrei Italiani sotto il Fas- 
cismo (1972) describes the measures taken by the 
Fascist government to solve the Jewish “problem” 
in Italy. In the second volume, Ebret in un paese arabo, 
the author concentrates on the two-thousand-year 
presence of the Hebrew community in North Af- 
rica, its relationship with the Arabs, the impact of 
Italian colonialism, the Second World War, the re- 
action of Arab nationalists to the Jews of Libya, 
and the Arab attitude toward the Jews during the 
Arab-Israeli wars. 

In the precolonial period, Jewish relations with 
the Arabs were generally good even though on oc- 
casion, because of a local case of religious fanat- 
icism, the Jewish population was discriminated 
against politically. During the colonial period, in 
spite of Jewish suspicions of the real motives of the 
new rulers, the Italian administration improved the 
standards of living of the Jewish community; it also 
respected their civil liberties, culture, and traditions. 
The policy of the liberal Italo Balbo, governor of 
Libya, was to Italianize the Jews and make them 
metropolitan citizens. 

With the British occupation of Libya in 1943, the 
Jewish population suffered two pogroms. Although 
the Jews accused the British military administration 
of inciting the Arabs, available evidence supports 


‘only the conclusion that the British were slow and 


inefficient in preventing the massacre for lack of 
well-trained and loyal native police. Because of the 
lack of protection of the Jewish community, Libyan 
Jews emigrated en masse when Israel was created as 
a state in 1948. Those who remained behind under 
the increasingly nationalistic and anti-Zionist revo- 
lutionary government of Gheddafi abandoned the 
country in 1967, forfeiting property estimated at 
$400 million. The year 1970 saw the end of the two 
thousand years of Jewish presence in Libya. 

De Felice’s research on Judaic history in North 
Africa since the mid-nineteenth century is a clear 
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and chronological narrative of the sociopolitical, 
psychological, economic, and religious conditions of 
the Israelites. The author points out that the best 
period of Jewish history in Libya was during the 
Italian administration. He also shows that in vari- 
ous political situations Arab-Jewish relations were 
good, which in itself reveals positive Arab-Jewish 
relations at a time when the Arab world is divided 
over whether to reach a compromise with the state 
of Israel. Another important aspect of De Felice’s 
work is its encyclopedic wealth of detail and the 
evaluations of specific points of contention. His ma- 
jor contribution, however, is his analysis of the state 
of mind of the Hebrew people in a hostile environ- 
ment. The thrust of the book is that Jews and Arabs 
can live together because culturally they have much 
in common, and there is the inference that peaceful 
coexistence among these Semitic cousins has been 
prevented by political events and fanatical or weak 
leaders who were not able to live up to their man- 
date to rule wisely. De Felice’s history of the Jews in 
Libya is a major historical contribution that other 
historians should emulate to produce definite evi- 
dence of the relations between Jews and Arabs in 
other Arab states. 

The book is the result of research conducted in 
the archives of Jewish international organizations in 
the United States, Israel, Great Britain, and Italy, 
as well as in European diplomatic documents. The 
author also scrutinized the personal papers of lead- 
ing personalities and took oral testimony from 
prominent eye witnesses. This book will be appreci- 
ated by both scholar and layman, and it is an indis- 
pensable source of information libraries will not 
want to do without. 

ALBERTO SBACCHI 
Atlantic Union College 


SVEN RUBENSON. The Survival of Ethiopian Independence. 
Reprint with corrections. (Lund Studies in Inter- 
national History, number 7.) New York: Africana 
Publishing. 1978. Pp. 437. Cloth $30.00, paper 
$20.00. 


The single most outstanding contribution to the his- 
toriography of modern Ethiopia, Sven Rubenson’s 
“Some Aspects of the Survival of Ethiopian Inde- 
pendence in the Period of the Scramble for Africa,” 
has for nearly twenty years lain inaccessible among 
the 1960 Leverhulme conference papers published 
in Salisbury, Rhodesia. Here at last is the detailed 
sequel, which amounts to a history of Ethiopia’s for- 
eign relations from the 1804 Valentia mission until 
the battle of Adwa in 1896. The great strength of 
Rubenson’s approach is that this is throughout a 
history from the Ethiopian side. European sources 
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are analyzed from the viewpoint of Ethiopian 
rulers, whose own original letters receive special at- 
tention, enabling him to strip off from their atti- 
tudes and intentions the layers of deceit and delu- 
sion with which European emissaries habitually 
covered them. His grasp of the sources, both Euro- 
pean and Amharic, his profound knowledge of the 
period, and his uninhibited readiness to appraise, 
argue, and judge make this the work of a master. 

The book is, however, more a general diplomatic 
history than an answer to the question implied in 
the title. The period before 1855 occupies more 
space (143 pages) than the better-known reigns of 
Tewodros (116 pages) and Yohannis and Minilik 
together (119 pages), though it is a story largely of 
attempts by ambitious intermediaries to boost their 
own importance despite the indifference both of 
Ethiopian rulers and of their own governments. 
From the accession of Tewodros, it becomes possible 
to identify an Ethiopian foreign policy directed to- 
ward consistent objectives—international recogni- 
tion, maintenance of historic frontiers, access to the 
sea, import of foreign technology——and pursued for 
the most part with considerable restraint and by 
diplomatic means, despite the constant duplicity of 
European powers that induced in Ethiopia’s rulers 
a wholesome determination to trust only to their 
own resources. 

The particular problem of diplomatic history is 
that it deals with the contacts between states whose 
internal workings, on which diplomacy rests, are 
unexplored. Rubenson is constantly aware of the in- 
ternal dimension, most effectively in his treatment 
of Tewodros, and he can draw on several existing 
histories and biographies of leading participants. 
Nonetheless, gaps remain, most seriously on the 
topic that should attract most attention, the sur- 
vival of Ethiopian independence. Though this owed 
much to skillful diplomacy, it also depended on 
drastic changes in domestic political structure, on 
the economic resources captured by territorial ex- 
pansion, and in the final period on arms imports— 
all of which are noted but not examined. One is 
aware, too, of increasing haste as the book nears its 
end, and it closes with Adwa in 1896, rather than 
witk the subsequent treaties and frontier demarca- 
tions with which independence was assured, even 
though Eritrea was lost. Since in the earlier con- 
fron-ation with Egypt, Ethiopia won the war yet 
lost the peace, and since the frontier demarcations 
were to have momentous consequences, these agree- 
ments are worthy of scrutiny. In restricting itself to 
pre-1896 diplomacy, admirable though this book is, 
it leaves the promise of the earlier paper partially 
unfulfilled. . 

CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 
University of Lancaster 
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FRANÇOIS RENAULT. Libération d’esclaves et nouvelle servi- 
tude: Les rachats de captifs africains pour le compte des co- 
lonies françaises après l’abolition de lesclavage. Abidjan: 
Nouvelles Editions Africaines. 1976. Pp. 239. 


After abolishing slavery in their colonies in the 
nineteenth century, European nations attempted to 
cushion their colonial producers from economic dis- 
ruption by providing them with a dependable 
source of inexpensive labor. Several scholars have 
studied the process whereby Great Britain accom- 
plished these aims by establishing “free black” emi- 
gration from Africa after 1840, but researchers have 
largely neglected France’s efforts along these lines 
after the Revolution of 1848 brought emancipation 
for French colonial slaves. Frangois Renault has 
now provided historians with a thorough study of 
France’s practice of recruiting laborers by rachat pré- 
alable, purchasing them on the African coast, re- 
deeming them from slavery, and transporting them 
forthwith to Réunion, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
and French Guiana: 

Renault briefly describes the situation in France’s 
colonies after 1848 and the decline in production 
caused by emancipation before going on to discuss 
the dispositions taken by the French government as 
of 1852 to recruit plantation workers. Failing in its 
attempts to obtain an adequate supply of European 
contract laborers, Indian coolies, and free Africans, 
France authorized shippers in 1856 to purchase 
blacks from slavery on the East and West Coast of 
Africa and transport them to France’s tropical pos- 
sessions. In his examination of the enrollment and 
shipping of “redeemed slaves” the author system- 
atically discloses the marked similarities between 
this method of African emigration and the slave 
trade: blacks were purchased from slave dealers; 
they were detained in squalid barracoons on the 
coast prior to embarkation; they were transported 
in the filthy, ill-ventilated, overcrowded holds of 
ships; they frequently attempted mutiny; they suf- 
fered relatively high mortality rates during passage. 
Indeed, Renault shows that France’s system of emi- 
gration by purchase from slavery was nothing but a 
“disguised slave trade” designed to provide colonial 
establishments with an indispensable supply of la- 
bor. France finally terminated its recruitment of re- 
deemed slaves on the West Coast of Africa in the 
early 1860s, when an Anglo-French agreement per- 
mitted French colonies to import Indian coolies, but 
some French traders on the East African Coast sur- 
reptitiously continued to purchase from slavery a 
small number of black emigrants until the last dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century. Between the 1850s 
and the 1890s more than sixty thousand Africans 
were forcibly transplanted to France’s colonial pos- 
sessions by the practice of rachat préalable. 
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Renault’s findings confirm what scholars familiar 
with the subject have always surmised about 
France’s African emigration projects after 1852. His 
study, followed by a series of documents related to 
the topic, is well researched in the Section Outre- 
Mer of the French National Archives. Written in a 
simple, readable style, it tends to be somewhat 
wordy and redundant at times; but many historians 
will undoubtedly appreciate the huge amount of 
factual data it provides on all aspects of the French 
system of recruitment by redemption. 

LAWRENCE C. JENNINGS 
University of Ottawa 


THURSTAN SHAW. Nigeria: Its Archaeology and Early His- 
tory. New York: Thames and Hudson. 1978. Pp. 
216. $16.95. 


Thurstan Shaw’s career has spanned the period 
that saw the professionalization of West African ar- 
cheology, a process to which he has contributed 
more than any other person as the exemplar in sen- 
sitive excavating and publishing full and precise re- 
ports on the sites, in teaching and preparing Ibadan 
University students to become archeologists, and in 
educating the public, locally and generally, through 
lectures and writings on the value and meaning of 
his discipline and its findings. 

In this book he summarizes some of his work (he 
has also excavated in Ghana) and that of other ar- 
cheologists who have worked in Nigeria. Fagg’s 
work on Nok, Willers on Ife, Connak’s on Benin 
and that of others are drawn together in a regional 
historical framework that also reaches out and sets 
the Nigerian development in a larger African and 
global setting. The Old Stone Age, Neolithic, and 
Metal Age sequence is elucidated, but the story is 
not just one of technology and radiocarbon chronol- 
ogy. Shaw apparently agrees with James Mellaart 
that “archeology is concerned with the human 
beings in the past and therefore such a study is 
clearly part of the humanities” (The Neolithic of the 
Near East [1975] p. 10). Attempts are made, where 
feasible, to relate early materials to communities 
that can be identified in terms of language and to 
tackle such problems as religion in the given period. 

The last part of the title poses a problem: from 
one point of view archeology is history and there- 
fore the juxtaposition is redundant; but, if the copu- 
lative indicates that they are to be considered sup- 
plementary but distinct, then the second is not 
readily perceived. The “early history” is from a 
wholly archeological perspective: what has been re- 
vealed from the earth is dealt with, but areas await- 
ing excavation are given short shrift. Nupe, Idah, 
Jukun, Bornu, the Hausa states, the “middle belt” 
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peoples, the mangrove dwellers, and the eastern- 
most fringe of the country are given, at most, occa- 
sional passing mention. They do not hold the stage 
to the extent that Igbo-Ukwo does, although some 
of them were certainly as significant, but, of course, 
the author is aware of this (see p. 188). Each ap- 
proach to history writing has its emphases and over- 
sights and the reader should be aware of such ten- 
dencies to skew any account. This quibble aside, 
historians will be happy to have a summation of the 
current archeological data in the interpretation of 


such an eminent participant in the ongoing search 


for the past of Nigeria’s peoples. 

Art historians will also appreciate this book for its 
numerous fine illustrations of bronze, terra cotta, 
and stone sculptures. Ninety-odd depictions of art 
objects make up about two-thirds of the illustra- 
tions of the book; the others are implements, exca- 
vation plans, maps, and so on. The prominence of 
sculpture in the remains of old Nigerian occupation 
sites says something about these cultures. 

DANIEL F. MCCALL 
Boston University 


S. N. NWABARA. Iboland: A Century of Contact with Britain, 
1860-1960. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities 
Press. 1978. Pp. 251. $11.00. 


It was trade that brought the British into direct 
contact with the Igbo people of Nigeria during the 
nineteenth century. After the explorations of the 
Lander brothers in 1830, Anglo-Igbo trade, the bulk 
of which was in palm oil, gained prominence. At 
the early stages the commercial contact was limited 
to the riverain Igbo kingdoms of Aboh and 
Onitsha. By the 1860s, when S. N. Nwabara begins 
his study (although there is no explanation for the 
arhitrary choice of 1860), commerce was accom- 
panied by Christian missionary evangelism. Hence- 
forth, trade and religion became the dominant 
forces with which the British were to invade, con- 
quer, and rule Igboland. This is essentially the 
theme of the book under review, a revised version of 
a doctoral dissertation for Northwestern University 
(1965). Its main focus is on the methods of British 
penetration into Igboland from 1860 to Nigerian in- 
dependence in 1960. 

The author, currently the director of the Institute 
of African Studies at the University of Nigeria at 
Nsukka, was one of the early Igbo historians to 
show serious interest in modern Igbo historical stud- 
ies. Unfortunately, the publication of his doctoral 
study was long delayed, presumably because of the 
outbreak of the Nigerian civil war (1967-70). Con- 
sequently, practically all of the basic facts covered 
in this book have been published in one form or an- 
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other. Thus, his hope of perhaps being the first to 
acquaint the reading public with “objective facts 
about Iboland and the dealings of its teeming popu- 
lation with the people of Britain” has not been real- 
ized. In this respect it may be noted that, despite 
the limited scope of Elizabeth Isichei’s The [bo and 
the Europeans (1973), both studies deal substantially 
with the same subject. But, because of the limited 
number of serious historical works on the Igbo, this 
bzok may be taken as a valuable addition to the 
growing body of historical literature on Igbo colo- 
nzal history. Its textbook format and thematic ap- 
proach may render it useful to undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

For the purposes of this review, it may be conve- 
nient to divide the book into three major sections: 
(1) British penetration of Igboland through trade, 
religion (Christianity), and’ education; (2) Anglo- 
Igbo military encounter; and (3) colonial adminis- 
tration, conflict, and decolonization. The first and 
the third sections are treated rather cursorily and 
offer little that is really new. The treatment of 
Christianity and British commercial relations with 
the Igbo is rather too spotty and superficial. Al- 
though I agree with the author that it would be hu- 
manly impossible “to cover every aspect of the in- 
teractional process” between the British and the 
Igso during the hundred years covered in the study, 
it is nevertheless a serious omission not to discuss, 
for example, the nature of Anglo-Igbo trade, espe- 
cially palm oil trade, and its impact on the society 
as a whole. The failure, moreover, to examine the 
relations between the Royal Niger Company and 
the riverain Igbo states is inexcusable in view of the 
social, economic, and political consequences of the 
interaction. The rehearsal of the story of King Jaja’s 
conflict with the British is no substitute for an ex- 
amination of British relations with Aboh, Onitsha, 
Obosi, and so on. 

From the amount of space given to it (sixty-four 
pages), there is no doubt that Nwabara considers 
the military confrontation between the British and 
the Igbo from 1901 to the end of the First World 
War as historically significant. And it is. The treat- 
ment of patterns of Igbo military resistance to Brit- 
ish occupation fills an important gap in the existing 
literature on West African military resistance to Eu- 
ropean colonization. The author correctly suggests 
that, despite their gallant and courageous opposi- 
tion, the Igbo could not stave off British conquest 
because of their political fragmentation, sabotage, 
and lack of coordination and unified command (p. 
159. But Nwabara is grossly in error in assuming 
that the “pacification” of Western Igbo societies or 
the destruction of the Igwe oracle at Umunoha was 
based on humanitarian grounds (p. 127). His per- 
ception of the Ekumeku movement reflects an un- 
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critical acceptance of his sources and a failure to ap- 
preciate the nationalistic character of the move- 
ment. Had Nwabara consulted recent studies 
on the Ekumeku, and there is no excuse for his fail- 
ure to do so, he would have perhaps recognized 
that, contrary to British claims, the Ekumeku so- 
ciety was fighting a “national” cause. 

There are a few factual errors. Bishop Crowther 
died in 1891 not 1892; Archdeacon Dennis visited 
Owerri in 1905 not 1903; Bishop Johnson not 
Bishop John was in charge of the Niger Delta Pro- 
tectorate; Holy Ghost College, Owerri, was founded 
in 1949 not 1948. Some of the names of towns on 
pages 119-22 are incorrectly spelled. Finally, as a 
promoter of Igbo studies, one wonders why the au- 
thor adopted Ibo instead of Igbo. And why is there 
no index? 

F. K. EKECHI 
Kent State University 


HOLLIS R. LYNCH, editor. Selected Letters of Edward Wil- 
mot Blyden. Foreword by LÉOPOLD SEDAR SENGHOR. 
(African Diaspora.) Millwood, N.Y.: KTO Press. 
1978. Pp. xxii, 530. $18.00. 


The previous works of Hollis R. Lynch have made 
the life and published writings of Edward Blyden 
familiar to students of African history. In this edi- 
tion of 180 letters written between 1851 and 1910, 
Lynch permits his readers to penetrate into the 
mind that produced nineteenth-century West Af- 
rica’s most exciting historical and social com- 
mentaries. There can be no doubt that Blyden de- 
serves this attention, for he expressed the inner life 
and contradictions of his period better than any of 
his contemporaries. He offers a private insight into 
the Africa that could have been. Although no “new 
Blyden” emerges, the brilliance and compulsions of 
the man are brought vividly to life. Blyden was an 
avid correspondent, who sought refuge from a shal- 
low and frustrating domestic situation in commu- 
ning with more sophisticated minds abroad. Many 
of his letters were clearly intended to influence those 
capable of interference in West African affairs; oth- 
ers were meditations in which his struggling soul 
and creative imagination were given outlet. 
Liberia’s mission to regenerate Africa, while offer- 
ing fulfillment to New World blacks, forms a prom- 
inent theme in Blyden’s letters. The “African Per- 
sonality,” defined in his publications, is given new 
meaning and ramifications. If, as Blyden taught, 
the African had a unique and essential role to play 
in world civilization—a spiritual, communal, self- 
less contribution—then there were certain implica- 
tions for participants in the process. More than in 
his published works, private correspondence al- 
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lowed Blyden to elaborate his bitter opposition to 
mulattoes, the racial “mongrels” who lacked a pure 
African Personality and whose presence retarded 
African development. In support of racial purity he 
wrote appreciatively to southern whites in the U.S., 
approving their segregationist policies as a defense 
against contamination of the genuine African char- 
acter, and to American blacks discouraging political 
action as unsuited to the spiritual mission of the 
black man. He encouraged Britain’s imperial ex- 
pansion hoping that, as long as it was temporary, it 
would facilitate opportunities for unifying and edu- 
cating Africans and for attracting black migrants 
from the Americas. Education should not betray 
the innate values of African society, but enable 
them to reach fruition so that the entire world could 
benefit from their influence. Though he personally 
remained a Christian, he condemned the Euro- 
peanizing activities of Christian missionaries and 
preferred the Muslims who built upon an intact in- 
digenous culture. Only a united, confident, and self- 
conscious black race could realize its divine destiny. 
In his foreword Léopold Senghor admits igno- 
rance of Blyden when Negritude was being 
launched in the 1930s, bearing discouraging witness 
to the impact of Blyden’s teachings. But to modern 
students this collection validates the African roots of 
the Negritude and Pan-African movements. The 
African Personality as proclaimed in the twentieth 
century was not merely a product of imperialism, 
for Blyden shows that it was present, and articu- 
lated, before imperialism was established. And, be- 
cause he was a participant and an intelligent ob- 
server of African affairs during the European 
scramble, Blyden’s letters contain insights into the 
period unavailable elsewhere. His correspondents 
included Gladstone, Brougham, Venn, Lugard, 
Grimké, Booker T. Washington, colonial governors, 
and British and American clerics, academics, and 
journalists. Published collections of letters and 
documents are winning increasing acceptance 
among history teachers. The Blyden letters are a 
welcome addition to the available resources on 
West Africa and imperialism, and one looks for- 
ward to future volumes in the African Diaspora se- 
ries from this publisher. 
JAMES W. ST.G. WALKER 
University of Waterloo 


HILDA KUPER. Sobhuza IJ, Newenyama and King of 
Swaziland: The Story of an Hereditary Ruler and His 
Country. New York: Africana Publishing. 1978. Pp. 
xi, 363. $30.00. 


Sobhuza II, Newenyama and King of Swaziland is a very 
difficult book to review. On the one hand, the au- 
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thor, Hilda Kuper, is a long-standing authority on 
the Swazi nation and has done extensive field work 
there on this and previous projects. The work, 
therefore, is rich in detail and depth, and the 347 
pages of text contain minutely detailed information 
about the king, his actions, and the royal house. 
Particularly useful are Kuper’s in-depth descrip- 
tions of the monarchy in the 1920s, 1930s, and 
1940s as Sobhuza II struggled to maintain the 
Swazi nation in the face of British colonialism and 
South African encroachment. 

On the other hand, the author’s closeness to her 
subject militates against any truly objective assess- 
ment of the monarchy. Indeed, at times some of the 
author’s personal sketches are almost embarrassing, 
such as when we are told that Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski was stepped on by his horse as he picked 
wildflowers for her. And, being an “official” biogra- 
phy, Sobhuza and all his actions are presented in 
such a favorable light that the document eventually 
loses a great deal of utility for other scholars, partic- 
ularly when the modern period is covered. For ex- 
ample, when the king, irritated by parliamentary 
opposition, scrapped the constitution in 1976, we are 
told this was merely “an effort to turn nominal po- 
litical independence into full sovereignty under a 
leader who had proved his wisdom and moral cour- 
age over the years” (p. 337). What begins as a his- 
torically useful effort eventually turns into a virtual 
paean, so cosmetic as to obviate much of its not in- 
considerable value. 

CHRISTIAN P. POTHOLM 
Bowdoin College 


JOHN DUGARD. Human Rights and the South African Legal 
Order. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1978. 
Pp. xix, 470. Cloth $27.50, paper $12.50. 


In South Africa, apartheid zs the rule of law. Parlia- 
ment alone is sovereign. Its laws—any laws—are 
apparently‘supreme in the absence of a system of 
judicial review. The legal profession has seemed 
powerless or unwilling to protect human rights 
against discrimination and repression. This is the 
situation John Dugard authoritatively describes, ex- 
amining the South African constitution, statute 
law, political trials, and judicial behavior. His ap- 
proach is historical and comparative, referring to 
the United States and Great Britain in document- 
ing South Africa’s legal evolution away from the 
norms and values of Western civilization. His stated 
purpose is not to judge but to describe and explain, 
yet to achieve the latter seems to necessitate the 
former. He hopes and prescribes for reform. 
Dugard argues that, contrary to popular myth, 
common law rights no longer remain the unequivo- 
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cal basis of South African law and justice, having 
been eroded in legalizing apartheid and suppressing 
Gissent. Security legislation and political trials ex- 
clude the writ of habeas corpus, deny judicial over- 
sight of police, allow unrestrained interrogation, 
withhold speedy trial, permit double jeopardy and 
splitting of charges, presume guilt, and provide for 
self-incrimination. Thus, the South African legal or- 
der, its increasingly repressive content and spirit es- 
sentially unchallenged by the legal profession and 
judiciary, is a pressure cooker set to explode under 
its own society. Dugard puts the onus upon the tra- 
dition of parliamentary supremacy coupled with an 
uncritical, even slavish, acceptance of legal positiv- 
ism. Its extreme expression he finds in an appellate 
court decision as early as 1934: “Parliament may 
make any encroachment it chooses upon the life, 
liberty, or property of any individual, and ... it is 
the function of courts of law to enforce its will” (pp. 
35-36). This doctrine has disarmed the legal profes- 
sion into losing the distinction between the rule of 
law, conceived as due-process safeguarding liber- 
tarian values and substantive freedoms, and rule by 
law, seen as a set of legal rules for maintaining exec- 
utive power. 

Dugard believes South Africa’s legal profession 
can restore “the prime value of the South African 
legal tradition—the worth of the individual” (p. 
383) by turning to natural law theory and a juris- 
prudence informed by a legal realism that recog- 
nizes that as it makes judgments the judiciary is in- 
evitably the shaper, not merely the enforcer, of the 
law. Ignoring this reality, it falls prey to “unarticu- 
lated premises,” tending increasingly to serve popu- 
lar prejudice and to favor the status quo. Asserting 
their interpretive powers and accepting the reality 
of these premises, “it will be easier for judges to be 
guided by accepted legal values rather than by sub- 
conscious prejudices” (p. 382). Here this reviewer 
balks. Surely the “unarticulated premises” to which 
he refers are the very articulate premises of the po- 
litical order: white supremacy. Parliament in its 
statutes says so. Who is likely to prevail in the con- 
frontation between judiciary and state that his solu- 
tion implies? Yet Dugard sees no other alternative: 
restore the primacy of Western legal values cum hu- 
man rights before it is too late, or ultimately the 
leaders of a new black majority, reared on the 
apartheid legal order, may find these values and 
rights inexpedient for their own domination. 

This is an important and scholarly though some- 
what repetitive book. It appears at a critical time. 
Indeed, the condition it diagnoses appears so dan- 
gercusly advanced that the prescription may be 
merely palliative. One finishes reading still unsure 
that the conception of human rights equated 
with Western individualism has power to contend 
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with the spirit of authoritarian collectivism that an- 
imates South Africa’s tragic conflict. 
MAYNARD W. SWANSON 
Miami Unwersity 
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JOHN K. FAIRBANK, editor. The Cambridge History of 
China. Volume 10, Late Ch’ing, 1800-1911, Part 1. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xvi, 713. $45.00. - 


At the inaugural reception for this first volume of 
the landmark, fourteen-volume Cambridge History of 
‘China, a distinguished panel ruminated anew on the 
problem of presenting that history in English. 
Would not the Chinese viewpoint be submerged? 

The editor, in his powerful and sympathetic re- 
view of the old. society, surveys other perennial 
questions: among others, the riddle of population 
growth; the aptness of the dynastic-decline notion; 
the relative importance of internal and external ele- 
ments—“feudalism” versus “imperialism”—in that 
decline. Most of the contributors cope with these 
three posers. 

Joseph Fletcher makes three contributions on 
China’s vast inner frontier arc. The surging Han 
Chinese population trampled the dynasty’s Central 
Asian ethnic pale and modernized many of the 
areas it reached. Indeed, he asserts, China would 
have modernized itself—although this unusual refu- 
tation of China’s “decline” tends to disappear in 
tracts of socioethnic description and thickets of 
romanization. Ch’ing application of inner barbar- 
ian experience to the maritime West is clearly 
shown in the prior relationship of the unequal and 
forgotten 1835 Kokand treaty to the 1842 Nanking 
treaty. Here priority is assigned to “internal” over 
“external” systems. Similarly, it was less Russian 
imperialism that cost so much territory in 1858-60 
than it was the Ch’ing denial of Manchuria to land- 
hungry Chinese, The assignment of this much space 
to the Asian arc is an implicit editorial contribution 
to the debate. 

Susan Mann Jones and Philip A. Kuhn use the 
same population increase to explain a ruinous clog- 
ging of domestic institutions. The 1796-1805 White 
Lotus rebellion was more telling on the dynasty 
than the later imperialist Opium War, but the real 
turning point came in the growing commercialism 
and privatism of the 1780s, which so concerned the 
thinkers of the early-nineteenth-century “statecraft 
school.” This pre-imperialist deterioration, say 
Jones and Kuhn, was more advanced than contem- 
poraries knew, a judgment that returns us to the 
“Chinese outlook” difficulty. On the other hand, we 
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are not studying a neat yang-yin paradigm of de- 
cline. Jones and Kuhn, as well as Fletcher, see dy- 
nastic vigor even late in the century, not least in its 
survival of the Taiping Rebellion. 

The intricate, flourishing, and unstable Canton 
trade is closely analyzed by Frederick Wakeman, 
Jr., who discloses that native and foreign monopo- 
lists there were in closer league than their govern- 
ments cared to countenance. He does not put the 
same stress on cultural confrontation that the editor 
does, which may explain why certain passages in his 
coverage of the Opium War savor of opera bouffe. 
The antecedent inflation was due less to the opium 
drain of silver than to Ch’ing debasement of cop- 
per—another ‘accent on the internal component. 

The editor himself discusses the Nanking treaties. 
The British and the Manchus were after all both 
conquerors and made a synarchic application of 
the new system. Indubitably it was imperialistic, 
but there was an underlying internal rift, as Fair- 
bank suggests in a closing reference to the “default 
of the conservative mandarinate and scholar gentry 
...” (p. 265). 

Philip Kuhn returns with an analysis of the Taip- 
ing Rebellion. He wonders again if “decline” was 
holistic; the rebellion itself—he calls it “a profound 
social revolution” (p. 279)—was “an authentic re- 
sponse to the distinctive problems of the late impe- 
rial age? (p. 317). Although he stresses the in- 
digenous nature of the movement and its program, 
it was alien Christianity that energized the whole. 
Kuhn carefully compares the Taiping to the Nien 
Rebellion, which, being more traditional and coun- 
try-based, was ultimately defeated but not, as was 
the Taiping movement, obliterated. 

Kwang-ching Liu holds that the T’ung-chih Res- 
toration enabled the regime somehow to survive 
and so joins his colleagues in questioning the re- 
ceived wisdom on “decline.” For him, that “restora- 
tion” ended in 1868, being vitalized mainly by the 
convulsions of rebellion. Even so, Tseng Kuo-fan 
was often balked by the corruptions of the men on 
whose supposed Confucian excellence he placed 
such reliance. Liu recounts, in perhaps excessive de- 
tail, Tseng’s efforts to eliminate abusive surcharges 
in “liberated” areas. Whatever he might have 
hoped, his reforms favored the gentry, and, when 
the tumult died, the old regime reasserted itself. 

The late Ting-yee Kuo and Liu give a view 
of the “self-strengthening movement.” Here was 
Confucian reform, transforming the “statecraft” 
search for good men into.one for military 
strength. No institutional space was cleared for the 
goods or men involved, although by the late 1870s 
the movement shifted from defense alone to indus- 
trialization. One wonders if there is anything dis- 
tinctively Chinese about the Kuo-Liu perspective. 
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Might it be that the intellectual side of the effor- 
gets three times the space assigned to the nuts and 
bolts? Or is it that in the associated bibliographical 
essay a “Confucian” attention is given to literature, 
pro and con, on the purity of Li Hung-chang’s pa- 
triotism? Perhaps, but the questions are really uni- 
versal. 

The volume closes with Paul A. Cohen’s contri- 
bution on the missionary movement to 1900. The 
anti-Christianity of the conservative gentry was well 
grounded, although partly targeted on the treaty- 
encumbered dynasty. Missionaries were inadvertent 
revolutionaries, not in their gospel but in their 
secular offerings to their students, Missionary re- 
formers were at apogee in the abortive reforms of 


1898, but, after the Boxers, critics of missions were - 


themselves Chinese revolutionaries seeking auto- 
nomous secular change. 

The scholarly apparatus of this volume is com- 
mensurate with its other contents. Bibliographical 
essays often include brief review articles; for ex- 
ample, Liu, who believes that the dynasty did not 
dissolve into a regional cluster, identifies recent 
scholarship that recycles the question. The fifty- 
page bibliography lists works in many languages, 
including two hundred and fifty East Asian titles, 
mostly from Taiwanese scholars or publishers but 
with sixty mainland imprints and nearly that num- 
ber from Japan. 

The editor’s presence in this volume is command- 
ing, as it is in the larger field. All invited contrib- 
utors save Kuo were students of his; most incline to 
his “how-did-it-work” institutional approach; five of 
the eleven chapters are shared by two Harvard con- 
tributors; and university press citations show an 
overwhelming preponderance of that university’s 
logo. If there is a theme to this solid and complex 
volume, it might be that China failed to meet its 
potent nineteenth-century challengers mainly for 
internal reasons—but its decline was more complex 
than we know. 

JOHN L. RAWLINSON 
Hofstra University 


PATRICIA BUCKLEY EBREY. The Aristocratic Families of 
Early Imperial China: A Case Study of the Po-ling Tsu 
Family. (Cambridge Studies in Chinese History, Lit- 
erature and Institutions.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1978. Pp. vi, 240. $22.95. 


This study of a prominent family from the first 
through ninth centuries stands beside David John- 
son’s recent Medieval Chinese Oligarchy (1971) as a 
sign of new life in American scholarship on early 
Chinese history, a field that is notoriously difficult 
because of the paucity of primary sources. Patricia 
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Buckley Ebrey uses excavated funerary inscriptions 
from the sixth to tenth centuries to flesh out the in- 
formation in dynastic histories and miscellaneous 
writings in order to delineate the fortunes of a great 
family and through this case study to approach 
broader social and political issues concerning the 
relationship of such families to the Chinese state 
and society. In doing so, she has unearthed fascinat- 
ing themes of great interest to social and political 
historians of medieval societies elsewhere around 
the world as well as to Chinese historians of sub- 
sequent periods. 

The Ts’ui family originated in northeast China, 
in the modern province of Hopei: Po-ling was the 
prefectural name attached to their home place and 
adopted by them as an identifying adjunct to their 
surname. In the Han (202 soc-ap. 9, av. 25-220) 
dynasty, the Ts’uis were local magnates who rose 
from provincial prominence to participation in the 
upper-class society of the capital: Their strong ad- 
herence to their home base enabled them to survive 
political vicissitudes and provided autonomy from 
imperial politics. Yet they already followed Con- 
fucian norms, not only in their personal lives but 
also in their movement to government service. 

These characteristics became more marked in 
subsequent periods, as the Ts’uis severed their links 
with Po-ling, moved to the capital, and joined in 
the competition for office. Unlike their counterparts 
in Europe and Japan, Chinese aristocratic families 
did not become feudal lords but bureaucrats. . 

How does a family perpetuate its elite position 
for almost a thousand years? Not by the strength of 
its family organization, according to this book. Dur- 
ing the T’ang the Ts’uis were a scattered group of 
high status families who were not a lineage, if by 
that we mean an organized kinship group with 
common activities. Available materials do not per- 
mit Ebrey to explore the economic foundations of 
the family and how such family atomization af 
fected downward mobility, given China’s system of 
partible inheritance. Her sources provide informa- 
tion on only the most famous Ts’uis’ successful 
strategies of upward mobility. We learn much 
about marriage relations: the Ts’uis consistently 
confined themselves to intermarriage with other 
prominent families, the most successful marrying 
only those belonging to the “seven families” of high 
pedigree identified in the seventh century. T’ang re- 
cruitment into the bureaucracy favored those with 
connections, the regulations permitting sons and 
grandsons of highest officials special entry into aca- 
demies or minor posts explains why there is a three- 
generation span in the eight notable Ts’ui lines of 
the period. But most Ts’uis occupied relatively mi- 
nor offices, which supports the contention that 
merit, not birth, was increasingly the criterion for 
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promotion. The Ts’uis, who combined awareness of 


their historical heritage with acceptance of the shift - 


from ascriptive to achievement standards, symbol- 
ize the transition from an aristocratic to a bureau- 
cratic age in China. 
EVELYN S, RAWSKI 
University of Pittsburgh 


S. Y. TENG. The Taiping Rebellion and the Western Powers: 
A Comprehensive Survey. 2d. ed. Taipei: Yee Wen Pub- 
lishing. 1977. Pp. xii, 458. $8.00. 


As a popular movement that had perhaps over 
a million followers at its peak and that caused the 
loss of some twenty to forty million lives as well as 
the devastation of many of China’s richest prov- 
inces, the Taiping Rebellion was unparalleled until 
the present century. An even more significant claim 
to uniqueness was the revolutionary character of 
the movement itself: a system of equal distribution 
of wealth, communal ownership, mass mobilization 
of its followers, all buttressed by a Protestant-de- 
rived ideology. Why did such a movement emerge 
in mid-nineteenth-century China? What was its 
real character? Why did it fail? And what was its 
impact on subsequent history? More than two thou- 
sand studies have attempted to provide an under- 
standing of the problem. Does the volume at hand 
have something to offer? 

Those familiar with the history of the Taiping 
movement will have little to learn from S. Y. Teng’s 
analysis of its causes. For example, to what extent 
can we say that “the Taiping Rebellion was a direct 
outgrowth of the Opium War’? It is undeniable 
that the war exacerbated the degree of social dis- 
integration to which the Taipings were eventually 
compelled to respond by force. But that does not 
explain why the Taipings espoused a Western, 
Christian doctrine or why the Taipings, except for 
their anti-Manchuism, were not particularly anti- 
foreign. Did the movement represent a non-Manda- 
rin’s response to the West? Was it a search for cul- 
tural-spiritual parity? These are questions worth 
investigating. , 

A major theme of the work deals with Taiping- 
Western relations. Here I am inclined to agree with 
Teng that Western, particularly British, “neutral- 
ity” was very much dictated by commercial inter- 
ests that favored the Ch’ing. Subsequent armed in- 

‘tervention in Shanghai calls for no surprise. 

The last sections of the book go into the more-or- 
less familiar reasons for the rebellion’s failure, its 
impact on other rebellions (with unduly long de- 
scriptions of these movements), and its influence on 
late Ch’ing government and society. By limiting his 
analysis to the Ch’ing period, Teng omits the very 
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important heritage of the Taiping Rebellion in our 
own century. Few subjects in Chinese history have 
been studied by so many. Despite its failure, it 
called into question the foundations of Chinese so- 
ciety. In an implicit way, it raised the problems of 
how a society could be reordered. Thus, for many, it 
remains a heroic attempt at correcting China’s 
sociopolitical ills. 

Occasional insights and interesting details not- 
withstanding, the work at hand suffers from trying 
to be too comprehensive. Thus, after thirty-odd 
pages of Taiping relations with Western mission- 
aries, we are told that “the actual influence of mis- 
sionaries was either unimportant or negative.” On 
the other hand, missionary reports were not fully 
exploited as a valuable source of historical data. 
The inclination to examine parallel developments 
separately rather than chronologically also detracts 
from the flow of the narrative. 

Finally, the attempt to present a balanced ac- 
count often leads to the citing of opposing views 
with minimal judgment on the part of the author. 
To suggest that, “since the basic structure of society 
was not altered, and the Taipings did not make any 
‘permanent change of a good kind’ or ‘progress,’ it 
should still be called the Taiping Rebellion” cer- 
tainly does not provide an adequate basis for an un- 


-derstanding of what constitutes a revolution. Teng’s 


“neutrality” is fraught with inherent predisposi- 
tions, as British “neutrality” was a century ago. 
DAVID PONG 
Australian National University 


GERALD S. GRAHAM. The China Station: War and Diplo- 
macy, 1830-1860. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1978. 
Pp. xvi, 444. $39.00. 


This well-crafted narrative adds another strand to 
the now finely knit story of Britain’s opening of 
China. It was, after all, done mainly by the Royal 
Navy in the uncharted waters of the China coast, 
and Gerald S. Graham gives us graphic and judi- 
cious accounts of the major naval actions in south, 
central, and north China. 

Begun as a byproduct of his major work, Great 
Britain in the Indian Ocean, 1810-1850 (1967), the 
present volume likewise makes good use of the ad- 
miralty records in the PRO and traces the inter- 
action among naval and civilian authorities in Lon- 
don, Calcutta, Trincomalee, Hong Kong, Shang- 
hai, and way stations. The result is a sort of 
intra-imperial diplomatic history that shows how 
the different arms of British expansion worked out 
their respective functions from stage to stage. The 
China coast merchants are represented by apt quo- 


tations from the Jardine Matheson files at Cam- 
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bridge. Private papers in England were consulted as 
well as archives in New Delhi and elsewhere, but 
the now extensive corpus of books and articles by 
modern historians of Sino-foreign relations is used 
only superficially. 

This is probably because the author modestly set 
out to abjure pontificating on Chinese ways and on 
the inscrutabilities of Chinese policy and tried to 
concentrate instead on the problems and achieve- 
ments of the Royal Navy. Yet the opening of China 
is such a rousing story of Victorian adventure in an- 
cient Cathay that he was seduced inevitably into 
taking a fresh look at the Bluebook history first 
summarized by H. B. Morse in volume one of the 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire—especially 
for the 1830s at Canton. The resulting study makes 
extensive use of contemporary records like the Chi- 
nese Repository and numerous memoirs but often ne- 
glects later scholarship. He treats the incident of the 
lorcha Arrow, for example, as Morse did in 1910 and 
Costin in 1938 without noting the revisionist articles 
of J. Y. Wong that cast doubt on Harry Parkes’s ve- 
racity about the lorcha’s flying the British flag. 
Commissioner Lin Tse-hsit (not Tse-hati Lin [p. 
85]) and other Chinese remain as two-dimensional 
as they were in the Repository. Thus, on Sino-British 
relations in general (not his main interest), Graham 
jumps only part way across the river, while on the 
British navy in China he makes many astute and 
cogent contributions. His summaries of policy con- 
siderations and his appraisals of leading British per- 
sonalities are neat and illuminating. The volume is 
a sophisticated addition to the literature. 

JOHN K. FAIRBANK 
Harvard University 


SUZANNE PEPPER. Civil War in China: The Political 
Struggle, 1945-1949. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1978. Pp. xxi, 472. 
$18.50. 


The catastrophic collapse of the Kuomintang re- 
gime in China during 1945-49 and the Communist 
victory on the mainland have left a whirlpool of 
controversy. Did the Kuomintang fall, or was it 
pushed? In Suzanne Pepper’s words, “did the Chi- 
nese Communists win a genuine mandate to rule, or 
were they primarily the beneficiaries of KMT mis- 
takes and Japanese excesses?” (p. 6). 

Communist success in mobilizing the peasants 
during the war against Japan has been the subject 
of several studies, and we have some excellent eye- 
witness accounts of the civil war period; but until 
now we have lacked a comprehensive, documented 
examination of the competition between the two 
parties in the cities as well as in the countryside. 

On the whole, this book achieves its purpose. 
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Pepper draws on a variety of sources, including 
Communist and Kuomintang documents and the 
writings of Chinese intellectuals, to show in fasci- 
nating detail how the Kuomintang, through in- 
competence, venality, and economic mismanage- 
ment, succeeded in alienating almost every section 
of the urban population. 

The KMTs insistence on waging civil war 
against the Communists, according to the author, 
cost it the support of the intellectuals, who were 
convinced that neither side could win militarily and 
who concluded that the price of the war was too 
high in terms of the postponement of needed re- 
form. Harried by inflation and repelled by the gov- 
ernment’s incompetence, “each group, in its own 
way and for its own reasons, withheld support for 
and cooperation with the Government in its war 
against the Communists” (p. 427). Nevertheless, the 
urban middle classes “did not actually abandon the 
KMT until its fate was sealed on the battlefield” (p. 
129). 

Pepper describes the impotence of the liberals, 
who dominated the intellectual life of China but 
had no program of their own. “They were,” she ob- 
serves, “too far removed from the forces that de- 
fined the nature and the meaning of the struggle 
and would therefore determine its outcome. Per- 
haps their greatest tragedy was [that] they failed to 
comprehend the fact of their own irrelevance” (p. 
194). 

The second half of the book analyzes the suc- 
cesses of the CCP, which the author attributes to 
the “flexibility and patience with which it adapted 
its struggle for power to [its] environment, step by 
step and directive by directive” (p. 433). Taking a 
fresh look at land reform during this period, Pepper 
contends that in North China, where most peasants 
owned their own land, “tenancy itself was not a 
problem that concerned the village masses” (p. 
237). But where landlordism was not a burning 
question, she says, the party adjusted its policy to 
encompass a wider range of issues that provided a 
formula’ for mass activation through class struggle. 
Such flexibility, the author claims, made it possible 
for the Communists to gain a wide base of urban 
support once the KMT had collapsed. Thus, in or- 
der to maximize production, the party courted the 
bourgeoisie and restrained the militant workers, 
choosing to “safeguard at least temporarily the posi- 
tion of the capitalist exploiter against the demands 
ofa relatively advanced labor movement” (p. 377). 

Although some of these interpretations may be 
challenged, few will dispute the author’s overall 
conclusion that “politically, the CCP’s victory was 
just as valid as the KMT’s defeat” (p. 433). Pepper 
does not come to grips with the questions of 
whether the KMT was capable of transcending its 
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inner rot and reforming itself, or whether peace 
with the Communists and a coalition government 
was ever a realistic alternative. Nor does she fully 
examine the implications of the CCP’s policy of 
curbing the labor movement and its relevance to 
the struggles of the 1960s. But her book deserves to 
be read by every serious scholar in the field. 

WALTER E. GOURLAY 

Michigan State University 


TETSUO NAJITA and IRWIN SCHEINER, editors. Japanese 
Thought in the Tokugawa Period, 1600-1868: Methods 
and Metaphors. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1978. Pp. xiii, 209. $18.50. 


Tokugawa thought was exciting, full of change and 
foreshadowings of the transformation of “modern” 
Japan. That is the message this book presents. It 
comes in eight new essays, four by American spe- 
cialists and the other four by Japanese scholars. The 
book thus sets out to locate in the indigenous in- 
tellectual tradition those parallels with institutional 
change that signify the ultimate importance of the 
Tokugawa period as the seedbed of Japan’s mod- 
ernization. But in this volume the editors have es- 
sentially overleaped the modernization controversy 
by discussing it only in their introduction. 

Tetsuo Najita, Irwin Scheiner, and Harry Haroo- 
tunian open the book by challenging the stereotype 
of a tiresome Tokugawa tradition in thought. Not 
development so much as discontinuity and rupture 
fill the pages of their essays. Each introduces at least 
one metaphor that may help us understand why 
change was occurring. Najita writes of “fusion” in 
the thought of Kaihé Seiry6, a pragmatic inclina- 
tion (away from “epistemological convergence” ear- 
lier in the eighteenth century) urging the com- 
mercial stratum to play a more active economic 
role. Scheiner uses “covenant” as an analogy for the 
“social promise” between daimyé and villagers, re- 
minding us what a broken covenant implies. Ha- 
rootunian sees “archaicism” as a strategy employed 
in the texts of late Tokugawa nativists (kekugakusha) 
for attacking rigidified world views and prefiguring 
new political departures. 

Harootunian’s work deserves special attention. 
Here hè resumes his assault on conventional in- 
tellectual history with. its emphasis on rationality 
and the continuity of ideas. As he strives to loosen 
these fetters, he produces much that seems opaque 
and will frustrate readers. But the trouble is worth 
it. He situates in the rhetoric of the nativists that 
mythic transformation that he insists was necessary 
to arrest standard political discourse and so prepare 
the way for a radically altered future. 

The other essays also deal with challenges. Bitō 
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Masahide, Matsumoto Svannosuke, and Robert 
Bellah all question the significance of Ogyū Sorai as 
a harbinger of modernity in Japanese thought, 
thereby challenging Maruyama Masao’s famous 
thesis. Bellah also reconsiders his own Tokugawa Re- 
ligion (1957) and its approach to the prefiguration of 
change that occurs in Tokugawa thought. Sakai 
Yukichi shows that Tokugawa Neo-Confucianism 
determined the shape and content of Inoue Ko- 
washi’s constitutional theorizing—an area where we 
would expect Western influence to be decisive. And 
Niiyama Shigeki offers a Saussurian exploration of 
the Japanese language as a medium for conveying 
ideas about reality. Niiyama suggests that any lan- 
guage is a “cultural code” that indicates how the 
culture goes about classifying the perceived world. 
We must wonder whether Tokugawa thinkers were 
asking more than our own classificatory systems al- 
low us to see. 

Nothing in any language deals with Japanese in- 
tellectual history as this book does. In it we find 
murmurings of transdisciplinary inquiries pioneered 
by the structuralists, by Michel Foucault, and by 
Hayden White in his baroque masterpiece Metahis- 
tory (1973). Shards from the wars over linguistics ap- 
pear in several essays, and the impact of literary 
criticism is heavy. i 

The editors have blended eight essays into a valid 
unit. They and their fellow authors signal the ad- 
vent of a new Western attitude toward Japanese 
thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
If the book fails to demonstrate (but only asserts) 
that this was a highly creative era in comparative 
intellectual history, the assertion encourages those 
of us who believe it anyway, and it dares others who 
demur to re-evaluate their premises. In the end it 
challenges us all to restudy our perceptions of Toku- 
gawa thought—an achievement that makes this an 
important and compelling book. 

GEORGE MACKLIN WILSON 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


JOSEPH E. SCHWARTZBERG, editor. A Historical Atlas of 
South Asta. (Association for Asian Studies, Reference 
Series, number 2.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1978. Pp. xxxix, 352, 5 inserts. $150.00. - 


A Historical Atlas of South Asia is an extraordinary 
work of scholarship in several respects. Six hundred 
and fifty of the seven hundred maps have been spe- 
cially prepared for this book and many represent 
the results of new analyses of primary data. Both 
the maps and the text, which alone is the equiva- 
lent of over four hundred ordinary-sized pages, pro- 
vide fresh historical interpretations by somé of the 
world’s leading South Asian scholars. 
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The atlas project, begun in 1964, was conceived 
by Jan Otto Marius Broek and Burton Stein and 
executed under the direction of Joseph E. Schwartz- 
berg of the University of Minnesota. The research 
cost roughly $1,000,000 and the publication ex- 
penses were over $200,000. Donations have enabled 
the publishers to sell the book at less than half the 
manufacturing cost. 

The maps and texts are separate, although most 
maps contain extensive explanatory notes. The 
maps not only clarify spatial relationships between 
historical phenomena but also attempt to reveal se- 
quential development and patterns by noting on a 
single map major events and changes over a period 
of decades or centuries. Thus, these maps do what 
maps in most historical works fail to do: they sug- 
gest the dynamic character of evolution rather than 
freeze development at a particular point in time. 

Many of the maps on early periods delineate the 
geographical extent of prehistoric cultures and post- 
Harappan dynasties. Past disagreements about the 
limits of major empires are illustrated: there are ten 
views of the frontiers of the Kushana Empire and 
nine views of the Mughal Empire in 1605. 

Pre-Muslim India lacked traditions of historical 
writing comparable to those found in China or the 
West. The authors of A Historical Atlas have pro- 
vided examples of the evidence used to reconstruct 
South Asian history by including on the map plates 
photographs and drawings of archeological sites, ar- 
tifacts, sculpture, monuments, portraits, coins, and 
inscriptions as well as quotations from contempo- 
rary texts, examples of calligraphy, chronological 
and dynastic charts, and administrative diagrams. 
The authors have also included maps and diagrams 
illustrating how South Asians viewed their contem- 
porary world. Thus, a plate on Puranic India (Bha- 
rata) contains four illustrations: a map of natural 
features and sacred places mentioned in the Pu- 
ranas; a map of Puranic regions, peoples, and cities; 
a diagram of the Puranic conception of the world, 
with Mt. Meru at its center; and a photographic re- 
production of a fragment of a Jain manuscript de- 
picting a Jain conception of man’s universe. Such 
material helps to reconstruct contemporary, sub- 
jective views of the design of the cosmos, regional 
differentiation and integration, and knowledge of 
physical, political, and sacred geography. 

With the Muslim, British, and post-Independ- 
ence periods, the data available to be mapped in- 
creases dramatically. The maps and text on “Impe- 
rial India and the Growth of National Identity,” 
“Post-Independence Political History,” “Modern 
Social and Cultural Evolution,” and “Modern De- 
mographic and Economic Evolution” are diverse 
and rich. They contain cartographic and textual 
analysis of the more obvious categories of popu- 
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lation, literacy, religious communities, migration, 
railway, road, and canal construction, factory em- 
ployment, and election results that are derived from 
the decennial censuses and government reports. 
They also enable the reader to see the broad South 
Asian patterns as well as regional variations that are 
so often obscured in both national and regional 
studies. For example, a reader interested in the 
character of rural society in a particular region or 
district will find maps and discussion of village 
house types, settlement patterns, land tenure sys- 
tems, and major crops in addition to the most nu- 
merous peasant, landholder, mercantile, and de- 
pressed castes. A person seeking a fuller 
understanding of South Asian languages will find a 
taxonomic map illustrating the relationships be- 
tween language families, major languages, and dia- 
lects. There are also maps showing the proportional 
use of scripts and of predominant, minority, and 
subsidiary languages. The text on language, as on 
other subjects, explains the significance of what is 
mapped and discusses the problem of evidence and 
interpretation. For example, it analyzes the diffi- 
culty of using the censuses of India and Pakistan to 
identify mother tongues and observes that there is 
little indication that Hindi, the national language 
of India, is spreading among the 55.5 percent of In- 
dians whose mother tongue is not Hindi or a mu- 
tually comprehensible language. 

The atlas contains a bibliography with four thou- 
sand items organized into ten principal categories, 
an index with sixteen thousand entries, two overlay 
maps (Physiography and Administrative Divisions, 
1975), and three detached chronological charts. Al- 
together, the book is a superb triumph of scholarly 
achievement, collaboration, and organization. It de- 
serves to be in any reference collection and in the 
private library of all teachers concerned with the 
seven countries of South Asia and their neighbors in 
the rest of Asia. 

JOHN R. MCLANE 
Northwestern University 


CLIFFORD EDMUND BOSWORTH. The Later Ghaznavids: 
Splendour and Decay. The Dynasty in Afghanistan and 
Northern India, 1040-1186. (Persian Studies Series, 
number 7.) New York: Columbia University Press. 
1977. Pp. vi, 196. $15.00. 


The story of the later Ghaznavids has been ne- 
glected by historians, perhaps because the sources 
for the late eleventh and twelfth centuries are far 
less satisfactory than those for the period of Sebukti- 
gin (977-97), Mahmud (998-1030), and Masud I 
(1030-41). Clifford Edmund Bosworth has now 
provided a worthy successor to his Ghaznavids, Their 
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Empire in Afghanistan and Eastern Iran, 994-1040 
(1963), confirming his stature as the outstanding 
contemporary historian of the eastern Islamic world 
prior to the Mongol conquests, and in that respect 
the heir of Barthold and Minorsky. 

The nemesis of early Ghaznavid expansionism 
appeared in the form of the Seljuks, whose occupa- 
tion of Khurasan was sealed by the overwhelming 
victory of Dandaqan (1040), after which the west- 
ernmost limits of Ghaznavid rule followed a line 
running roughly southwest from Parwan in the 
Hindu Kush through Ghur to the lower Helmand. 
As a result of this exclusion from the Iranian 
plateau, the Panjab acquired an increased impor- 
tance for the Ghaznavids, with Lahore becoming, 
in effect, a second capital. 

With the death of Masud I in 1041 there began a 
phase of almost unrelieved instability, five sultans 
reigning as colorless mediocrities or worse between 
that year and 1059. It was during this “Time of 
Troubles,” as Bosworth describes it, however, that 
two important trends began to emerge: the estab- 
lishment of a modus vivendi with the Seljuks and 
renewed expansion beyond the Sutlej. The stage 
was thus set for the long and impressive reign of 
Ibrahim (1059-99), which was characterized by the 
maintenance of relatively harmonious relations 
with the Seljuks, Alp Arslan and Malik Shah; an at- 
tempt to strengthen the largely nominal Ghaznavid 
hegemony over Ghur (Bosworth wisely cautions 
against Juzjani’s assumption of a Shansabanid do- 
mination of Ghur as early as this reign [p. 69]); and 
the capture of Agra, with its disturbing effects upon 
the political status quo in the Jumna-Ganges Duab. 

Masud III (1099-1115) continued the work of 
consolidation and realignment begun by his father, 
and the momentum was further sustained, at least 
temporarily, by his successor, Bahram Shah (1117- 
1157?). Bahram Shah only obtained the throne 
through the intervention of the Seljuk Sanjar, how- 
ever, and hence the last Ghaznavid rulers were re- 
duced to the status of Seljuk vassals. Bahram Shah’s 
reign saw a flowering of court culture comparable 
to that under the first Ghaznavids, but the portents 
that the regime was near its end were unmistakable: 
Sanjar’s devastation of Ghazna in 1117 in the 

' course of seating Bahram Shah on the throne, and 
again in 1136, when the latter temporarily asserted 
his independence; its capture in 1148 by Saif al-Din 
Suri of Ghur; and the celebrated sack of 1150-51 by 
Ala al-Din Husain, his brother. The last two 
Ghaznavids, Khusrau Shah (1157?-60) and Khus- 
rau Malik (1160-86), were forced to abandon 
Ghazna for the relative security of Lahore, where 
the latter survived until 1186, when he fell into the 
hands of Muizz al-Din Muhammad of Ghur. 

This complicated story of imperial and dynastic 
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decline has been carefully reconstructed by Bos- 
worth from often conflicting sources, and he de- 
serves particular credit for the way in which he has 
made use of contemporary literary references, and 
especially the diwans of Uthman Mukhtari, Abul- 


-Faraj Runi, Sanai, and Sayyid Hasan. This is a 


work of the highest scholarship, to be regarded in 
every sense as definitive. 
GAVIN R. G. HAMBLY 
University of Texas, 
Dallas 


PRATIMA BOWES. The Hindu Religious Tradition: A Philo- 


sophical Approach. Boston: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1977. Pp. ix, 322. $18.95. 


At the beginning of her study, Pratima Bowes 
makes a distinction between the social role of a reli- 
gion that is introduced through the activity of a 
particular founder and one that crystallizes over a 
long period of time out of features within the fabric 
of a society. Christianity is the obvious example of 
the first variety, an essential feature of which is the 
opposition by the founder and his disciples to 
salient aspects of their society. Tension with society 
is at the heart of such religious systems. Hinduism, 
by contrast, Bowes argues, has an organic relation- 
ship to its social milieu that, denying tension, gives 
a religious dimension to all social behavior and 
makes it a part of the sacred traditions. 

On the basis of this understanding, Bowes pro- 
ceeds to give an analysis of the Hindu tradition that 
should be of interest to nonspecialists who want a 
competent guide to possible interactions of religious 
beliefs and society in India. Specialists will also find 
much that is stimulating in her well-argued gener- 
alizations, which are based on wide reading and 
sympathetic understanding of the belief systems of 
modern Hindus. How aware Bowes is that she is es- 
sentially interpreting the past through the prism of 
the contemporary religious situation is not clear, for 
she accepts rather uncritically the common belief 
that the varieties of beliefs and practices in India 
can be explained by reference to a historical process 
of the coalescence of numerous traditions, races, 
and tribes. There is, on the contrary, good historical 
and anthropological evidence to suggest that the 
varieties of Hinduism are not so much survivals of 
the past as relatively recent developments. This 
does not vitiate, however, her interesting account of 
what she calls “relevant Hindu beliefs,” such as 
kamma, transmigration, and theories of time. 

Bowes handles with considerable success the 
problem, difficult in all religious traditions but es- 
pecially so in Hinduism, of defining the concept of 
truth. She does so by a comparison of scientific real- 
ity and religious reality. Just as there is no absolute 
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truth for the scientific understanding of nature, sc 
also in the Hindu religious tradition there is nc 
single framework of inquiry. The formulation of in- 
quiry depends, in both religion and science, upon 
cultural and historical factors that vary in time and 
place, producing different and even contradictory 
statements. These are reconciled, she argues, within 
the Hindu tradition by reference to the concept 
that truth, though not relative, can be stated in a 
variety of ways, depending upon experience. In this 
formulation, it is the experience, not “truth,” that 
needs validation and examination. 

Bowes argues that, as a culture form, religion has 
two characteristic aspects. One has to do with val- 
ues, such as love, self-transcendance, compassion. 
The other aspect is institutional and is directly re- 
lated to social practices. Hinduism—having no 
church, no original priesthood, and no Book— 
found in social customs the cohesive force that 
saved it from disintegration under the weight of in- 
ternal and external pressures, such as invasion and 
domination by alien peoples. From this she argues 
that such social practices as caste can be replaced 
by alternatives that, while consonant with contem- 
porary political and social beliefs, can be grounded 
in what she regards as the “relevant values” of Hin- 
duism. 

AINSLIE T. EMBREE 
Columbia University 


BARBARA N. RAMUSACK. The Princes of India in the Twi- 
light of Empire: Dissolution of a Patron-Client System, 
1914-1939. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
for the University of Cincinnati. 1978. Pp. xxii, 322. 
$20.00. 


Before the advent of independence and partition in 
South Asia in 1947, princes ruled over two-fifths of 
the subcontinent. Their states ranged in size from 
tiny areas that E. M. Forster characterized as befit- 
ting a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta to territories as 
large as many European nations. Yet, as is evident 
from the secondary literature cited in The Princes of 
India, there is a considerable lacuna in the scholar- 
ship on princely states. Not only are there enormous 
gaps on the internal workings of these states, but 
also there is surprisingly little on “high politics.” 
This study seeks to fill the latter hiatus by focus- 
ing on “those rulers who became active in all-In- 
dian politics during the period between 1914 and 
1939 ... to discover what options were open to 
them when the balance of power was changing in 
an imperial system” (p. xvi). Although she does not 
depart significantly from the seminal research of 
Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph on Rajputana, Bar- 
bara N. Ramusack extends the analysis of policies 
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and choices in British relations with princes to the 
entire group of aspiring “imperial politicians,” par- 
ticularly the princes of Alwar, Baroda, Bhopal, 
Bikaner, Gwalior, Hyderabad, and Patiala. 

From the outset the changing political realities of 
the early twentieth century placed the princes in a 
quandary. The growing Indian nationalist move- 
ment threatened not only the power of their “pa- 
trons,” the British, but also their right to rule. And, 
although support for the Empire was imperative, 
nevertheless, as “clients” they had to guard against 
further erosion of their own authority, especially in 
matters relating to minority administration and 
succession procedures. British control over the 
states, moreover, was exercised by “paramountcy,” 
a form of rule that was never clearly defined. Nor 
were the princes allayed by the Butler Commission 
of 1928, which responded to their request for the 
demarcation of the limits of government power by 
declaring that “paramountcy must remain para- 
mount” (p. 150). 

Furthermore, although the rising tides of nation- 
alism necessitated their greater involvement in Brit- 
ish Indian affairs, the princes were not able to 
emerge as effective political figures. Their options 
were limited because the government was not will- 
ing to let them “forge any alliances with British In- 
dian groups that might threaten British power ... 
[or] to bring the princes into the decision-making 
process ... and to evaluate seriously princely sug- 
gestions on political reform in British India” (p. 47). 
And, since they were not unified, even the forum for 
their interests, the Chamber of Princes, was riven by 
in-fighting and served instead as a channel for the 
government’s concerns. Small wonder, then, that 
the passing of the Empire in South Asia led to the 
integration of the princely states into the new na- 
tions of India and Pakistan. / 

Although the interactions at the macro-level are 
well documented and impressively detailed, this 
book makes no attempt to relate them to structures 
and processes existing below that level. Con- 
sequently, its application of the patron-client con- 
cept acts primarily as a description of a relation- 
ship rather than as a building block and framework 
for understanding paramountcy and its effects on 
the wider society and polity. As the first systematic 
survey of relations between the British and the 
princely states in the twentieth century, however, 
this study is mandatory reading. 

ANAND A. YANG 
University of Utah 


JOHANNES H. VOIGT. Indien im Zweiten Weltkrieg. (Stud- 
fen zur Zeitgeschichte, number 11.) Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1978. Pp. 413. 
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This formidable volume is an expanded doctoral 
dissertation presented to the University of Stuttgart 
under the title “Indien im Zweiten Weltkrieg, 
1939-1942.” Naturally, these early years of the war 
absorb more than half of the completed study. 
Moreover, in the manner of most dissertations, the 
narrative is heavily laden with factual material that 
occasionally obscures the analytical theme. 

Yet an overall thesis does emerge. Johannes H. 
Voight combines military and political history and 
thereby claims, with some justice, to have made a 
pioneering effort, at least as far as wartime India is 
concerned. In military terms, he makes the geopoli- 


tical observation that India lay at a point of inter- . 


section between European and Asian theaters of 
war. He suggests that India might have been the 
object of Japanese operations in Southeast Asia and 
of a potential German advance through the Cauca- 
sus. For the Anglo-American fleet, India was the vi- 
tal supply base east of Suez. 

On the politica] side, he sets the development of 
the Indian independence movement in the context 
of war emergencies in Asia. This perspective reveals 
that Gandhi, while preparing the Congress for ac- 
ceptance of his “Quit India” resolution, was more 
alert to Tojo’s statements before the Japanese Diet 
than to General Wavell’s strategic concerns after 
the fall of Singapore. When the Anglophile Nehru 
protested that Gandhi’s scheme of passive resistance 
against Japanese aggression was defeatist, he was ig- 
nored. Meanwhile, Subhas Chandra Bose assumed 
the aspect of a hero who “risked much for India” (p. 
165). The author also, parenthetically, brings into 
prominence the role of the United States. Both 
Gandhi and Nehru nurtured suspicion of American 
emissaries taking an interest in India at the very 
moment that British power appeared to be in de- 
cline. In Nehru’s words, there existed a “fear that 
America, with all her vast resources, may either 
dominate India herself, economically if not politi- 
cally, or in cooperation with Britain” (p. 353). 

Voigt has consulted an impressive array of archi- 
val collections across the U.S., Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Taiwan, Japan, and Thailand as well as 
memoirs of the period and standard secondary 
monographs. Yet, there is one sin of omission. By 
and large, the literature on the Muslim League’s in- 
creasing isolation and eventual demand for Paki- 
stan is sparse. For example, although Hector Bo- 
litho’s study of Muhammad Ali Jinnah is cited, the 
Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah edited by Jamil 
ud-Din Ahmad is absent—surely a more relevant 
title than Hitler’s Mein Kampf or Mussolini’s Opera 
omnia. It follows that the origins of the trauma of 
partition are lost in the steady march of chronologi- 
cal narrative. The conclusion admits that the politi- 
cal price for Indian involvement in the war was po- 
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larization between the Congress Party and the 
Muslim League and that the result of this polariza- 
tion was Pakistan. But. the subject is almost com- 
pletely bypassed. 

One minor irritation might be noticed. Although 
some English slogans and phrases are translated 
into German, others are not. Thus, we read of “Si- 
mon, go back!” propaganda (p. 30), while Church- 
ill’s noted quip is solemnly rendered: “Er nicht des 
Königs Erster Minister geworden sei, um den Vor- 
sitz über den Abbau des britischen Empire zu füh- 
ren” (p. 305). On balance, however, the merits of 
this book far outweigh its demerits. Painstaking re- 
search guarantees its place as a standard work on 
wartime India for the foreseeable future. 

NANCY GARDNER CASSELS 
McMaster University 


MICHAEL ROBERTS, editor. Documents of the Ceylon Na- 
tional Congress and Nationalist Politics in Ceylon, 1929- 
1950. In four volumes. Colombo, Sri Lanka: De- 
partment of National Archives. 1977. Pp. ccxxii, 
897; xvii, 899-1754; xvii, 1755-2697; xvii, 2699- 
3208. £2.50; £2.00; £2.25; £2.00. 


This four-volume work of 3,208 pages is a valuable 
source of reference for the recent political history of 
Sn Lanka. The editor, Michael Roberts, has written 
an illuminating and insightful introduction. But 
there are a few important questions he leaves unan- 
swered. Nevertheless, his analyses and the materials 
he has included provide a wealth of information. 

The volumes, alas but quite rightly, cease in the 
year 1950 when the Ceylon National Congress went 
out of existence. But, ironically, the year marked 
the threshold of real, active, and meaningful na- 
tionalisms in a plural state—the nationalist Ceylon 
Tamil Federal Party was inaugurated in December 
1949 and S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike launched his 
Sinhalese Buddhist-oriented Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party in 1951. 

What, therefore, was the kind of nationalism that 
persisted through the period 1929 to 1950? Was it 
even nationalism, or was it mere constitutional agi- 
tation for further installments of liberal reform? 
Was there any likeness to the kinds of civil dis- 
obedience, satyagraha, and “August 1942” struggles 
launched by the great neighbor, India. Or was it a 
group of “brown Englishmen” seeking vainly to 
copy their colonial masters? With whom were the 
British more concerned when they ultimately relin- 
quished power? Was there a fear that Sri Lanka’s 
case would be taken up by India, thus depriving 
Britain of useful allies among the conservative 
bourgeois politicians of Sri Lanka? Or did the Brit- 
ish worry more about the local Marxist movement, 
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which would have gained the upper hand had the 
local compradore clements failed in their quest for 
complete independence? In a way, it is a pity that 
these questions fail to attract Roberts’s otherwise 
searching eye for detail. 

“Prayers,” memorials, petitions, peaceful resolu- 
tions, deputations to the governor and the secretary 
of state were the modest pressures imposed by the 
Ceylonese English-speaking trousered gentry claim- 
ing nationalist pretensions. What did they actually 
want? That is a question that needs adequate con- 
sideration. Certainly, they wished to have a greater 
proportion of the white man’s jobs. More definitely, 
they liked political power in moderate doses. Most 
importantly, there was the desire to preserve the nu- 
merical superiority of the major caste group, the 
goigamas. 

Roberts provides useful insights into these prob- 
lems, but he is only at the fringes. For example, he 
refers to the Ceylon Tamil-Sinhalese goigama united 
front against the karavas at the 1912 election for the 
Educated Ceylonese seat (p. Ixv). The long-term re- 
percussions of the karava defeat for Sinhalese (not 
Ceylonese) nationalism have not been probed. 
Since 1950, and especially after 1956, the karavas 
have seen to it that the Ceylon Tamils have been 
kept in their place, karavas led by the F. R. Jaya- 
suriyas, L. H. Mettanandas, and P. de S. Kula- 
ratnes and those of their ilk. Similarly, Roberts re- 
fers to the Ceylon Tamil-Sinhalese front against the 
Muslims during the Sinhalese Buddhist-Muslim 
riots of 1915 but fails to explain the reasons that 
motivated Tamil support for the Sinhalese. Obvi- 
ously, the much praised, overrated Sir Ponnamba- 
lam Ramanathan and his more distinguished and 
spiritual brother Arunachalam, just as much as 
G. G. Ponnambalam, the ardent advocate of balanced 
representation in the legislature (50 percent of the 
seats for the Sinhalese, the balance to be distributed 
among the minority ethnic groups), in a later day 
all had hopes of becoming prime ministers in the 
same way as the British installed Burnham against 
Cheddi Jagan in Guyana by manipulating the elec- 
toral system. Likewise, it stands to the credit of the 
greatest Sri Lankan political general of all time, 
D. S. Senanayake, that as early as 1933 he discerned 
the signs of a Ceylon Tamil desire for enosis with 
India, when in an interview with a Colonial Office 
official “he spoke of a growing movement among 
the Ceylonese Tamils in favour of union with In- 
dia” (p. 1,991), a view that was echoed in 1948 and 
is now actively being canvassed in 1978! And 
stranger still is the resolution moved by the Com- 
munist Party at the Congress sessions in December 
1944 that “the Tamil people should have ... the 
right to unfettered self-determination on its own 
territory, including the right of secession” in a free 
Ceylon. 
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In short, despite the tremendous labor in produc- 
ing a monumental work of seminal importance, 
Roberts has succeeded in presenting only a pris- 
matic view of the beginnings of Ceylonese national- 
ism in the period 1929-50. One is not even certain 
that it was genuine nationalism, let alone a type of 
febrile national Risorgimento. At worst it was colo- 
nial-style Englishmen striving for fringe benefits in 
exchange for promises of military bases and security 
for British commercial interests. The heart of the 
problem was the lively, vibrant, and virulent na- 
tionalism of the Marxists, who launched their 
movement in the early 1930s. If any group secured 
independence for Sri Lanka, it was they. Don Ste- 
phen Senanayake and his wily lieutenants cashed in 
on their strong and more than visible presence. 

A. JEYARATNAM WILSON 
University of New Brunswick 


LEE POH PING. Chinese Society in Nineteenth-Century Singa- 
pore. (East Asian Historical Monographs.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 139. 
$18.95. 


Despite the voluminous literature on the Chinese 
communities in Southeast Asia, comparatively little 
attention has been accorded to the predominantly 
Chinese city-state of Singapore, although this island 
has played a critical role as a regional base for Chi- 
nese activity in the surrounding territories. A partic- 
ular vacuum on the social history of Singapore's 
Chinese has now been partially filled by Lee Poh 
Ping’s interesting monograph, which succeeds in ex- 
tending our understanding considerably. The 
book’s title is misleading; a reader seeking an an- 
thropologically or sociologically oriented study will 
be disappointed. Some aspects of conventional so- 
cial history are discussed, but Lee’s approach is es- 
sentially sociopolitical and focuses primarily on the 
Chinese elite, especially the merchants. There is 
considerable material here for students of Malay- 
sian history or of the overseas Chinese, although not 
all scholars will agree with Lee’s interpretations, 
sometimes articulated with more confidence than 
his method and analysis might warrant. 

The author’s purpose is rightly to challenge some 
earlier studies that describe a midcentury Chinese 
society riven by occasionally violent political insta- 
bility generated by religious, dialect, and secret so- 
ciety rivalries manipulated by the Chinese eco- 
nomic elite. Lee concentrates on extracommunity 
influences as causal factors; his thesis is that the 
changing nature of the international economy im- 
pinging on the Singapore entrepôt helped to create 
a Chinese mercantile elite with little control over or 
identification with the broader Chinese society. 
Concurrently, the emerging British-generated “free 
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trade” economy stimulated the growth of often- 
competing secret societies as a social refuge for non- 
elite Chinese. The resulting violence declined only 
when the British colonized the Malay Peninsula in 
the late nineteenth century, linking both areas eco- 
nomically and opening new investment opportuni- 
ties for Singapore entrepreneurs. The “free traders” 
consequently lost their pre-eminence to other Chi- 
nese more closely tied to the larger Chinese commu- 
nity. As secret societies declined, this new economic 
elite exercised power through the new dialect and 
. clan associations. The influence of the international 
economy on Chinese society lessened only in the 
1930s, when the depression forced many Chinese 
merchants to invest in local manufacturing rather 
than in the import-export trade. 

Lee is surely correct to consider the strong influ- 
ence of colonial policy and the impersonal mecha- 
nisms of the Western-dominated international econ- 
omy on Singapore society; yet, there are some 
deficiencies. As a political scientist, his approach is 
more analytical then narrative; but this reviewer 
wishes that he had probed further into the meaning 
of his material and developed his theoretical per- 
spective more clearly. The argument and support- 
ing data need more fleshing out; the role of the in- 
ternational economy is insufficiently explained. 
Extensive lists of leaders and their characteristics 
comprise over 10 percent of the text; presumably, 
they are offered as substantiation, but Lee’s analysis 
of them is ineffective. These lists also ignore pow- 
erful businessmen who avoided positions of public 
leadership. ‘ 

As an avowed piece of revisionist history this 
work has considerable merit, but the writing style 
and analytical approach render the arguments less 
convincing than they might have been. 

CRAIG A. LOCKARD 
University of Wisconsin, 
Green Bay 


GLEN BARCLAY. A History of the Pacific from ihe Stone Age 
to the Present Day. New York: Taplinger Publishing 
Company. 1978. Pp. 264. $14.95. 


A one-volume study of the history of the Pacific 
Ocean area from pre-culture contact until the pres- 
ent that professes serious intentions to scholarship is 
a most hazardous undertaking. The last successful 
attempt was Douglas L. Oliver’s The Pacific Islands 
(1951), and that leaned more heavily on cultural 
anthropological sources than on historical ones. 
Difficulties aside, Glen Barclay does manage to 
do a creditable job in covering a wide range of ma- 
terials, although his last chapter on developments 
since World War II is too sketchy, being one of the 
book’s two shortest chapters. Barclay does incorpo- 
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rate new anthropological and historical sources that 
certainly help to update Oliver’s book. But the re- 
sult is unsatisfactory because of the author’s presen- 
tation of historical evidence. In a style of writing 
that might be labeled “bhunderbuss modern,” Bar- 
clay uses so few qualifiers that his statements must 
be accepted as written—and often they are ques- 
tionable, outrageous, and sometimes even totally 
wrong. 

Several examples will suffice. In discussing James 
Cook’s landing at Botany Bay, the author states 
that the aborigines were “to be affected over the 
next 200 years perhaps more gravely than ... any 
other indigenous people subjugated by Europeans” 
(pp. 47-48). While the statement is certainly ques- 
tionable, Barclay adds to the problem by saying as 
part of the same sentence that the Botany Bay area 
“was to be made the site of one of the most affluent 
and probably one of the more materialistic civ- 
ilizations upon earth” (p. 48). Under the heading of 
outrageous statements is a discussion of the Samoan 
influenza epidemic of 1918, which accounted for 
the loss of one-fourth of the population and which 
had been introduced through contact with a New 
Zealand ship. The author states that a major part of 
the problem was a total failure of the New Zealand 
military administrator to cope with the situation 
and adds, “It was hard to believe that human in- 
adequacy had not been reinforced by malevolence 
to produce such a calamity” (p. 157). Unfortu- 
nately, the author several times makes strong state- 
ments that are just not correct, and the import of 
these further lessens the value of the book. He as- 
serts, for example, that the Canadian government 
supported the American position in asking for an 
end to the Anglo-Japanese alliance after World 
War I. The fact was that the Canadian position had 
been formulated independently of the United 
States and presented a year earlier at the Imperial 
Conference of 1921. Barclay then says, “Practically 
speaking, it was scarcely a matter for the Canadians 
to concern themselves about, as they had no secu- 
rity problems other than those presented by the 
United States ... and were not in any sense a Pa- 
cific power” (p. 170). From what source did the au- 
thor glean this bit of information? 

The result of this as well.as other erroneous judg- 
ments is oversimplification, bias, and misinforma- 
tion, making the book unacceptable as a serious in- 
vestigation into an important and complex topic. 

W. PATRICK STRAUSS 
Oakland University 


TERESA NAGRODZKA-MAJCHRZYK. Geneza miast u dawnych 
ludów tureckich (VII-XII w.) [The Genesis of Towns 
among the Ancient Turkic Peoples (Seventh to 
Twelfth Centuries)]. Wrocław: Ossolineum. 1978. 
Pp. 168. 40 Zł. 
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The topic of this slim volume, despite the seeming” 
incongruity of nomadism and urban development, 
is justifiable. The nomadic and seminomadic tribal 
confederations under consideration here were 
deeply interested in trade and the goods produced 
by sedentary societies. This often led to close and 
symbiotic relationships with the latter, particularly 
the towns. Having noted this (p. 9), the author, re- 
` grettably, does little to explore further this impor- 
tant theme. Instead, we are provided with brief po- 
litical histories of the Orkhon Tiirks (T’u-kiie), 
Uyghurs, Qirghiz, Tiirgesh, Qarlugs, Oghuz, Qa- 
rakhanids, Khazars, and Volga Bulghars together 
with some indication of urban developments among 
them as recorded in scattered Chinese, Arabic, and 
Persian sources. The ambiguous results of arch- 
eological investigations are also duly noted. 

Teresa Nagrodzka-Majchrzyk posits two lines of 
urban development among the Turkic peoples of 
the Eurasian steppe: seizure and evolution. The 
former, hardly a process of “genesis,” consisted of 
the conquest of towns by the nomads and their 
gradual gravitation toward them to exploit better 
trade and other revenue sources. This development 
may be traced in the Turkicization of the oasis cit- 
ies of the Tarim Basin and of the Irano-Islamic towns 
of Central Asia. The evolutionary mode is observ- 
able in the gradual transformation of the orda/ordu, 
the camp of the Qaghan and his immediate mili- 
tary retinue, into a permanent politico-administra- 
tive, cultural, commercial, and diplomatic center. 
The author does not, however, sufficiently differen- 
tiate between these two processes. Curiously, she has 
excluded reports in the sources on the towns of the 
Pechenegs, Kimeks, Cumans, and Chérnye Klobuki 
from her study. These notices provide further evi- 
dence for the evolution of the khan or chiefs camp 
into a town. 

The section on the Khazars has not gone much 
beyond the work of S. A. Pletneva (Ot kochevit k goro- 
dam [From Nomad Camps to Towns], 1967). Miss- 
ing here are the important studies of Gyula Györffy 
dealing with seminomadism in western Eurasia, es- 
pecially the Hungarian model that was closely re- 
lated to and probably derived from the Khazar 
model. Among the western Eurasian nomads, win- 
ter and summer quarters as well as important forts 
(Sarkel-Bela Vezha) were the embryos of future 
towns. Indeed, the importance of the winter quar- 
ters, which tended to acquire a permanent popu- 
lation of impoverished nomads reduced to a seden- 
tary life, is completely overlooked. Similarly, the 
phenomenon of Volga Bulghar urban life, vitally 
linked to the fur trade and a symbiosis with the 
Finno-Ugrians of the forest-zone, is given only the 
most superficial treatment. 

As for the Central Asian towns, the author cites 
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the long established view that the conversion of the 
Qarakhanids to Islam accelerated their urban- 
ization. To this she adds that Islam was responsible 
for the appearance of “feudal features” in the Qa- 
rakhanid Qaghanate (p. 115). Unfortunately, we 
are not further enlightened on this important ques- 
ticn nor is this thesis substantiated. 

There is little in the author’s general conclusions 
that is particularly original. Thus, we are informed, 
for example, that those Turkic peoples (for ex- 
ample, the Qirghiz and Oghuz) living at a distance 
from urban concentrations (hardly true of the Syr 
Darya Oghuz!) were less interested in organizing 
towns and settlements. Finally, it is noted that, even 
among those Turkic groups that developed an ur- 
ban civilization, the roots and traditions associated 
with this culture were borrowed from their settled 
neighbors (pp. 141~42). 

Despite its shortcomings, this summary of re- 
search on the origins of medieval Turkic towns will 
be useful to comparative urbanists as well as Turko- 
logists who tend to ignore this important facet of 
Eurasian history. 

PETER B. GOLDEN 
Rutgers University, 
Newark 
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WILLIAM G. MCLOUGHLIN. Revivals, Awakenings, and Re- 
form: An Essay on Religion and Social Change in America, 
1607-1977. (Chicago History of American Reli- 
gion.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1978. 
Pp. xv, 239. $12.50. 


Scholars familiar with William G. McLoughlin’s se- 
ries of books on American revivalists and revivalism 
might expect that this slim volume would merely 
summarize his earlier work on Isaac Backus and 
revivalists Finney, Moody, Sunday, and Graham. If 
they failed to examine the book on that assumption, 
they would miss a fresh and stimulating essay that 
contains a provocative synthesis of recent scholar- 
ship. McLoughlin may have succeeded in that diffi- 
cult task of writing a book at once helpful to gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students as an introduction 
to issues and historiography and also valuable to 
scholars in the field for the interesting perspective 
he brings to a subject that has recently seemed quite 
stale. 

Perhaps the most perplexing problem facing the 
nstructor in a course devoted to the history of 
American religion is the difficulty of handling re- 
zent American history. Examination of any of the 
dozen or so texts and readers in the field shows that 
hey are all weighted heavily toward pre-Civil War 
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topics and that they usually dissolve into inter- 
pretive chaos after World War I. The secularization 
of American society leaves these authors desperately 
struggling to make connections with the concerns 
and spiritual longings of contemporary students. 
Most texts seem to imply that religion is dead or 
else surviving only in sectarian form, no longer 
making any direct or significant impact upon 
American life. In contrast, McLoughlin finishes 
strong, making bold and controversial judgments 
about contemporary religious movements and plac- 
ing these movements into the context of a theoreti- 
cal framework that binds the whole of American 
` history together. 

The structure and thesis of the book can be sim- 
ply summarized. McLoughlin has chosen Anthony 
F. C. Wallace’s conception of “revitalization move- 
ments” as his central interpretive idea. After sum- 
marizing and explaining Wallace’s ideas in chapter 
one, McLoughlin uses the schemata to interpret 
early Puritanism, the First and Second Great Awak- 
enings, and the periods 1890-1920 and 1960-90(?) 
as possible Third and Fourth Great Awakenings. In 
each of these periods, McLoughlin argues, our cul- 
ture passed through a crisis of legitimacy, a period 
of cultural distortion (characterized by nativistic 
or traditionalist movements and blocked “maze- 
ways”), and a final rebuilding of a new world 
view. Some scholars may find themselves annoyed 
and put off by this first chapter, but I would urge 
them to plunge on to see how it works in practice. 

McLoughlin does not, in fact, overburden his 
narrative with sociological or psychological termi- 
nology. His summaries of the five eras are, in their 
way, elegant little historiographical essays that ably 
summarize the best work in the field. The recent 
work of Donald Mathews, Philip Greven, Rhys 
Isaac, John Boles, and Michael Walzer, for in- 
stance, is cited and summarized quite helpfully for 
the beginning student. McLoughlin’s treatment of 
the first three eras is quite traditional, although I 
found his discussion of the Second Great Awak- 
ening enlightening because of the way in which his 
use of Wallace’s concepts helps him criticize Donald 
Mathews’s thesis of the awakening as an organizing 
process and to integrate discussion of the New Eng- 
land and Western phases of the revival. His dis- 
cussion of the last two periods, 1890-1920 and 
1960-90(?), will be much more controversial. There 
is not enough space to enable me to discuss the 
many issues that arise here. Whether or not one 
agrees with McLoughlin is not at all important, of 
course; what is gratifying is the appearance of a 
book that gives one a framework in which to discuss 
these issues. 

ERNEST R. SANDEEN 


Macalester College — 
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PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. Freedom and Fate in American 
Thought: From Edwards to Dewey. (Bicentennial Series 
in American Studies, number 7.) Dallas: SMU 
Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 300. $15.00. 


There can be little doubt as to the centrality of the 
idea of human freedom to the American experi- 
ment in self-government. Not only was the concept 
a justification for revolution, it was also a corner- 
stone of the sociopolitical theories that formed the 
foundation of a new nation’s Constitution. But, 
once having established the notion of freedom as an 
unquestioned article of faith, few statesmen were 
willing to explore either its genesis or the philosoph- 
ical problems that naturally arose from its accept- 
ance. The luxury of such indifference, however, was 
not possible for those American thinkers who recog- 
nized how important the matter of individual free- 
dom was to the human condition in general and to 
the American situation in particular. In this ex- 
cellent book Paul F. Boller, Jr., has analyzed with 
remarkable clarity the speculations of nine men 
about freedom’s reality or illusion. 

He begins, where all such studies must, with Jon- 
athan Edwards, that brilliant opponent of free will, 
considers the natural rights ideas of the revolution- 
ary Thomas Paine, turns to Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s transcendental view and John C. Calhoun’s 
more limited one, eloquently explains Frederick 
Douglass’s personal involvement and Edward Bel- 
lamy’s collectivistic vision, and concludes with es- 
says that probe the optimism of William James and 
John Dewey along with the pessimism of Mark 
Twain. One could easily quarrel with the selection, 
arguing that any comprehensive study should in- 
clude at least Thomas Jefferson, William Graham 
Sumner, Henry Adams, and George Santayana. 
But Boller’s choices are not as arbitrary as they 
seem at first glance, and his book gives the reader a 
fair accounting of American thought about freedom 
and necessity at representative points during the 
country’s evolution from colony to world power. 

The book is most perceptive when it discusses 
those thinkers who are the least deterministic in 
their observations about the freedom of man. The 
chapters on Paine and James are good examples of 
precise analysis, while those examining Edwards 
and Twain are less satisfactory. Although repelled 
by Calhoun’s belief that freedom was a social privi- 
lege and belonged to communities rather than indi- 
viduals, Boller accurately presents the South Caro- 
linian’s arguments as he does with Emerson’s 
frequently unstructured thoughts. The discussions 
of Douglass and Bellamy are sympathetic and con- 
vey the intensity of feeling each man possessed 
through a skillful interweaving of biography and 
thought. 
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Although the major theme developed in the book 
is the tension in American thought between free- 
dom and determinism, Boller is also fascinated by 
the relationship between freedom and creativity. 
The sources of creative efforts are as mysterious as 
they are intriguing, and Boller is certainly correct in 
emphasizing that to understand that symbiosis is 
crucial to the whole problem of freedom. Perhaps in 
another book that territory will be further explored. 
If such a future effort matches in style and sub- 
stance the high quality of Freedom and Fate in Ameri- 
can Though, our understanding of those ideas that 
have shaped our intellectual history will be greatly 
enriched. 

‘TIMOTHY P. DONOVAN 
University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 


HILDEGARD BINDER JOHNSON ¢t al. This Land of Ours: 
The Acquisition and Disposition of the Public Domain. Pa- 
pers Presented at an Indiana American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Symposium, Purdue University, April 29 and 30, 
1978. Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society. 
1978. Pp. vii, 126. $3.00. 


This useful and reasonably priced volume is a col- 
lection of papers presented at the Indiana American 
Revolution Bicentennial Symposium on the history 
of the public domain, held at Purdue University in 
April 1978. The authors—four historians and one 
geographer—address significant questions and ad- 
vance a number of interesting interpretations. 

Hildegard Binder Johnson illustrates the cultural 
geographer’s technique of “visual thinking” by us- 
ing paintings, prints, and maps from the nineteenth 
century to examine mental images of the mid- 
western landscape. She is concerned not with the re- 
gion as it actually was but with what people 
thought, imagined, and remembered it to be. Em- 
ploying twenty-nine illustrations, she explains the 
perceptions and graphic techniques of several artists 
and cartographers. Johnson offers some fascinating 
insights into the meaning of this visual record, but 
she is less clear on the more important question of 
the extent to which it reflected popular thinking. 

Focusing on Indiana, Malcolm J. Rohrbough 
skillfully tells the story of the federal land office sys- 
tem, which he sees as both an “exercise in agrarian 
democracy” and a “business” (p. 52). With rich de- 
tail and apt anecdotes, he recounts the creation of 
the system, describes its operation, and evaluates its 
success in creating a nation of freeholders. Rohr- 
bough concludes that despite its imperfections and 
the abuses of many who used it, the land office sys- 
tem contributed significantly to the economic inde- 
pendence and prosperity that nineteenth-century 
Americans enjoyed. 
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Reginald Horsman’s provocative essay posits a 
three-phase framework for analyzing scholarly work 
on the history of public land policy. Phase-cne his- 
torians, largely under the influence of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, took a benign view of the policy, 
maintaining that it fostered landownership and 
agrarian democracy. Beginning in the 1930s, another 
group of historians, with Paul W. Gates chief 
among them, challenged this interpretation by ar- 
guing that malfunctioning of the policy was respon- 
sible for the excesses of speculators and monied in- 
terests and for the rise of farm tenancy. Since 1950 
the interpretive direction has changed once again, 
as the new economic historians, interested primarily 
in the determinants of economic growth, have re- 
turned to a generally favorable assessment. Hors- 
man’s categories are useful for understanding the 
often confusing crosscurrents of public land his- 
toriography; his gratuitous and unreasoned charge 
that the new economic historians are “dehumaniz- 
ing” history is not. 

The history of Indian-white relations with regard 
to land transfer and ownership is the subject of 
Dwight L. Smith’s article. Although the Indians did 
not understand the concept of title transfer or the 
use of cession treaties to implement it, these quasi- 
legal instruments became the principal vehicle by 
which Anglo-Americans wrested land from the In- 
dians. The author’s rather curious conclusion seems 
to excuse the use of such treaties on the grounds 
that they “bridged the gap between two diverse cul- 
tures” (p. 99) and, more importantly, accomplished 
their purpose. 

In his well-crafted essay, Paul W. Gates, the dean 
of public land historians, claims that retention of 
public lands in new states as they entered the union 
gave the federal government an “effective in- 
strument of nationalization” (p. 106). He provides 
numerous examples, especially from Indiana, to il- 
lustrate how federal land disposition shaped state 
internal improvement, education, taxing, and social 
welfare policies and affected the course of state eco- 
nomic development. So pervasive was this national- 
izing influence, according to Gates, that it “in- 
timately touched the life of . . . virtually everyone in 
the West” (p. 107). 

DONALD L. WINTERS 
Vanderbilt University 


JOHN FRANCIS BANNON. Herbert Eugene Bolton: The Bisto- 
rian and the Man, 1870-1953. Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 296. Cloth $15.00, pa- 
per $8.95. 


Herbert Eugene Bolton, one of the giants of Ameri- 
can history, was born in Wisconsin on July 20, 
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1870, received a teaching certificate at the age of 
twenty-two and a bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at twenty-five. He completed 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1899 at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with a thesis entitled “The 
Free Negro in the South before the Civil War.” Af- 
ter a brief teaching stint at Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal, he joined the faculty of the University of Texas 
(1901-09), where he developed his first interests in 
Spanish North America. There, with Eugene C. 
Barker, he published his first book and began work 
on the important Guide to Materials ... in the Archives 
of Mexico. He moved briefly to Stanford University 
(1909-11) and then took up his lifelong association 
with the University of California at Berkeley. In 
1914 the Guide was published and his first Ph.D. 
candidate, Thomas Maitland Marshall, graduated. 

From then almost to the very time of his death on 
January 30, 1953, he spun off books, articles, and 
graduate students in profusion. Through these his 
influence in the field of history became and remains 
enormous. He created the field of the.Spanish Bor- 
derlands and changed forever the interpretation of 
United States history. Although he thought of him- 
self as more of an antiquarian than his colleagues 
Walter Prescott Webb and Frederick Jackson 
Turner, it is likely that his contributions will be 
more durable. 

Bolton—Webb—Turner. They made mon- 
umental contributions to the interpretation, writ- 
ing, and teaching of western American history. And 
each inspired scores of graduate students, many of 
whom have made their own contributions and de- 
veloped their own graduate students. But it baffles 
me that scholars of the capacity of Ray Billington 
(Turner), Walter Rundell (Webb), and John 
Frances Bannon (Bolton) should focus their impres- 
sive abilities and spend years of research on bio- 
graphical studies of these famous historians. Is the 
game worth the candle (whatever that means)? 

This book is clearly a labor of love, but Bannon 
did not sacrifice objectivity on the altar of cultism. 
Bolton’s occasional pettiness is brought out, espe- 
cially in his misdealings with Arthur Clark. And his 
moments of true greatness, as in his efforts to help 
the University of Texas even while he rejected the 
presidency there, are treated without undue praise. 
The book is well written, well organized along 
chronological lines, and eminently readable. The 
supportive scholarship is impressive, and I particu- 
larly liked the context identification of many 
sources—a device that keeps the reader informed 
without the tedious necessity of chasing the footnote 
citation. A lucid bibliographic essay and some foot- 
notes are at the end of the volume. One appendix 
lists Bolton’s published works and a second lists his 
graduate students by year of graduation. 
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Professors of history will find Bannon’s book in- 
teresting and many will delight in following 
Bolton’s trail of success through the perils of aca- 
demia. Younger professors and graduate students 
could profit from the story of Bolton’s prodigious 
industry and devotion to history. And some, such as 
myself (a Webb Ph.D. and a Barker disciple) will be 
titillated by references to things familiar and dear. 

SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 
Texas Tech University 


MARTIN MEYERSON AND DILYS PEGLER WINEGRAD. Gladly 
Learn and Gladly Teach: Franklin and His Heirs at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1740-1976. Philadephia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1978. Pp. vi, 263. 
$14.00. 


This is a modest work that candidly acknowledges 
its limitations. The author, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, prefaces his study by speci- 
fying what is needed to supersede Edward Pott 
Cheyney’s bicentennial History of the University of 
Pennsylvania: “an intellectual history dealing with 
ideas and scholarship, the transformation of educa- 
tion at a major American university, and a social 
history relating what was going on at Pennsylvania 
to the city of which it was a part, to student life and 
the life of the young in general, and to the cultural 
currents of this tempestuous new nation and its ties 
elsewhere in the world” (p. v). Having set forth 
these goals of the new history of education, Meyer- 
son then avows his more limited intention to con- 
centrate instead on selected dramatis personae in the 
university’s history and thereby to investigate in mi- 
crocosm significant developments in American 
higher education. 

Meyerson’s cast of characters is grouped into four 
“acts.” Penn’s colonial history is most familiar to 
historians, and Meyerson’s eighteenth-century cast 
is predictable: Ben Franklin and the irascible Wil- 
liam Smith, the two most significant of the univer- 
sity’s founders; John Morgan and Benjamin Rush, 
the men most responsible for creating America’s 
first medical school at Penn; and James Wilson, the 
“forgotten Founding Father” and the first law pro- 
fessor at the university. Next, sketches of David Rit- 
tenhouse (astronomer), Alexander Bache (chemist), 
and Joseph Leidy (anatomist) are intended to make 
Meyerson’s point that the antebellum university 
was an American center for scientific study. In an 
awkward period he can only call “Transition,” 
Meyerson then discusses the efforts of. Provosts 
Charles Stillé and William Pepper to create a mod- 
ern university at Pennsylvania in the last three dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. In the final act, 
Meyerson endeavors to suggest the rich complexity 
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of the modern University of Pennsylvania with 
sketches of pharmacologist Alfred N. Richards, 
economist Simon Nelson Patten, jurist Owen J. 
Roberts, architects Paul P. Cret and Louis I. Kahn, 
and historian Roy F. Nichols. He concludes by de- 
scribing briefly the history of the university’s im- 
pressive campus. 

Meyerson’s portraits are carefully drawn and un- 
failingly affectionate. The book itself is handsome, 
replete with evocative illustrations, and thoroughly 
indexed, It will, however, be of virtually no use to 
serious students of the history of American higher 
education. It is totally devoid of an analytical 
framework and in no way goes beyond existing his- 
tories of the University of Pennsylvania. As Presi- 
dent Manning initially warns us, the need for a sen- 
sitive, broadly conceived history of this great 
institution remains. 

HOWARD MILLER 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


SHARON HARLEY and ROSALYN TERBORG-PENN, editors. 
The Afro-American Woman: Struggles and Images. (Series 
in American Studies.) Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 137. $12.95. 


More than a half-century ago, Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger, Sr., published his provocative essay, “The 
Role of Women in American History.” He con- 
cluded that their role had been generally neglected 
or ignored. Schlesinger seems to have been thinking 
primarily of white women, but his conclusion was 
even more applicable to Afro-Americans. This vol- 
ume of essays is an attempt to counter this neglect. 
Its purpose is to enlighten the reader about black 
women “from an historical and biographical per- 
spective” (p. viii) and to disprove the traditional as- 
sumption that their activities were restricted to 
those of wives, mothers, and workers. 

Whatever their roles, black women found them- 
selves handicapped by both race and sex. When 
seeking employment in northern factories, they en- 
countered the racial animosity of both employers 
. and employees. The white employers preferred to 
hire white women, and white women often objected 
to working beside black ones. When pursuing the 
feminist goals of the woman’s movement, black 
women found themselves hindered by their race. 
The leading organizations were dominated by 
whites, and blacks were allowed only token or pe- 
ripheral participation. Even after they formed their 
own associations, they continued to be relegated to 
minor roles in the movement generally. Within 
their own racial groups, they were handicapped by 
their sex since many black males found it difficult 
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to accept black females as their equals. In the case 
of the black woman, it was often a matter of being 
the “wrong” race, the “wrong” sex, or both. 

One of the essays focuses on the black women of 
the South and concludes that they were “positive 
forces for change” (p. 57), in spite of the fact that 
they generally accepted “the roles defined for them 
by the larger society and by black men” (p. 57). At- 
lanta was a center “of constant agitation by black 
women” (p. 44), and Lugenia Hope, wife of the 
president of Morehouse College, was their leader. 
Among her achievements was the establishment of 
the Neighborhood Union, an organization that 
worked for the advancement of the black race 
through community projects. The Union came to 
be highly regarded and served as a model for simi- 
lar organizations in other cities. 

Otker essays deal with black women in the “blues 
tradition,” black women in Afro-American poetry, 
and black women activists. The activists selected for 
special consideration are Anna J. Cooper, Nannie 
Burroughs, and Charlotta A. Bass. Cooper and Bur- 
roughs were educators in Washington, D.C., and 
Bass was the vice-presidential nominee of the Pro- 
gressive Party in 1952. The party made a poor 
showing in the election, but Bass gained the dis- 
tinction of being the first black woman to seek the 
office of vice-president of the United States. 

The contents of this volume are pioneer studies in 
a neglected field and show that black women do in- 
deed have a history. 

A. ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
Texas Woman’s University 


RICHARD D. POLL, editor. Utah’s History, Provo, Utah: 
Brigham Young University Press. 1978. Pp. xix, 
757. $9.95. 


Designed as a comprehensive treatment of Utah 
from the earliest inhabitants to the 1970s and not 
“just another volume of Mormon history,” accord- 
ing to its editor, this book seeks to plug existing gaps 
and to incorporate the latest research and inter- 
pretations. It is the product of twenty-eight contrib- 
utors, eight of whom are from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity and four from the historical department of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
Since there are thirty-six chapters, organized into 
three sections, the division of labor is minute. 

Part one, “Utah Before the Mormon”—about 
one-eighth of the total—focuses on the environ- 
ment, the original occupiers, the Dominguez-Esca- 
lante expedition, the fur traders, and early explor- 
ers. Part two, “From Colonization to Statehood”— 
not quite half of the entire text—ranges from 1847 
to 1896 and emphasizes Mormon colonization, con- 
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frontation of beliefs and practices, and the growing 
“Americanization” of Utah that brought an end to 
plural marriage and fostered the growth of a laissez- 
faire economy and the separation of church and 
state. Part three, “Twentieth-century Utah,” is the 
strongest portion of the book and concentrates on 
the decline of church domination of social, political, 
and economic life and the state’s integration into 
the mainstream of the nation. 

This is not a volume of surprises. It is sympa- 
thetic in its handling of the Saints. As the biblio- 
graphical essay for each chapter indicates, it is in- 
deed well researched. It does make an effort to 
identify and develop neglected areas of study, espe- 
cially non-Mormon, and, along with more tradi- 


tional subjects, deals with unassimilated minorities, _ 


the urban sector, the role of women, the use of natu- 
ral resources, and “Gentile” religion. But there is 
little of the “new” history here, and the chapters 
that strive to break fresh ground rarely show the 
depth and grasp of understanding apparent in some 
of the others. 

Typical shortcomings of the multiauthor ap- 
proach are visible, despite the efforts of the general 
editor and three associate editors to keep the stable 
in line. Topics are sometimes fragmented, chapters 
brief and choppy. Some have more detail or sophis- 
tication than others, and the writing itself is uneven. 
Some chapters tend toward cataloguing, but others, 
notably on politics since 1945, on contemporary ec- 
onomic development, and on natural resource utili- 
zation, are smooth, analytical, and successful. 

A number of excellent photographs are scattered 
throughout, and there are eighteen charts and ta- 
bles and twenty-three pages of maps and map ex- 
planations at the end of the volume. Careful proof- 
reading might have eliminated some of the obvious 
errors: an index not always in alphabetical order; 
the spelling of Cooley as “Codey” (p. 355); the sub- 
stitution of “nineteenth” for the eighteenth century 
(p. 53); or, worse yet, the misspelling of the name of 
one of the authors (p. 257). 

CLARK C. SPENCE 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


PERRY D. WESTBROOK. William Bradford. (Twayne’s 
United States Authors Series.) Boston: Twayne. 
1978. Pp. 172. $8.95. 


Of all the documents of America’s heroic age, none 
surpasses William Bradford’s Of Plimmoth Plantation 
for useful, reliable information and for simple elo- 
quence. Even more to the point for some historians, 
Bradford offers the archetypal statement of the New 
England version of “providential” history (whether 
Augustinian or Eusebian) and a fascinating and in- 
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structive case study in the use and influence of a 
historical text, both before and after its long-de- 
layed publication. 

Bradford and his famous history have been ex- 
haustively cited, analyzed, and criticized. Not, how- 
ever, until Perry Westbrook’s little volume has there 
appeared a book-length study of, as its preface 
claims, “William Bradford as an author.” 

Westbrook deals with some of the main themes of 
Phmmoth Plantation—the church and community, 
Indian relations, the outbreak of “wickedness” and 
strength in adversity, and the providential theme— 
and devotes a chapter each to the history as a liter- 
ary work and to Bradford’s influence and reputa- 
tion from his time to ours. He also discusses Brad- 
ford’s minor writings, including the didactic and 
exhortative “poetry” written during the last decade 
of his life. 

The great strength of Westbrook’s study, appro- 
priate to the Twayne series, to which the author is a 
veteran contributor, is its marshaling of the existing 
scholarship on Bradford. Since the only other book- 
length study is Bradford Smith’s biography of 1951, 
this means that for the first time students and schol- 
ars can now find in a single volume summaries of or 
at least allusions to practically all the rather exten- 
sive scholarship and criticism that has appeared 
over the past quarter century. This alone, of course, 
makes the book worthwhile. 

While Westbrook’s exhaustive presentation and 
acknowledgement of his predecessor’s work is both 
useful and admirable, his heavy reliance upon it oc- 
casionally proves a decriment. The chapter on the 
literary attributes of Plimmoth Plantation, for ex- 
ample, where a reader might reasonably expect to 
find the freshest and most penetrating material of 
all (given the book’s purpose and author’s creden- 
tials), turns out to be disappointingly mechanical 
and derivative, and in its final theoretical section, 
entirely dependent upon David Levin’s In Defense of 
Historical Literature (1967). And, if the author had 
not been tied so tightly to the interpretations of oth- 
ers, he might have felt free to-venture on his own 
into a typological analysis, perhaps, or a synthesis of 
critical approaches to the fascinating Bradford in- 


-stead of merely jotting down, almost as an after- 


thought, hasty and approving summaries of the 
work in these areas of Jasper Rosenmeier and Alan 
B. Howard. 

_ On the other hand, Westbrook’s treatment of 
Bradford’s theology of history allows him to take 
mild exception to Perry Miller’s assertion that a 
providential interpretation was the “entire purpose” 
of the New England historians. This turns out to be 
an oversimplification in Bradford’s case, and in fact 
Westbrook makes some interesting and original ob- 
servations about the role in Plimmoth Plantation of 
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human will and the “collaboration between God 
and His elect.” 

On the question whether Bradford lost faith both 
in his vision of history and in the future of the 
Plymouth colony near the end of his life, Westbrook 
lines up with David Levin and against Peter Gay, 
Robert Daly, and, though he does not say so, Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison. The fact that Plimmoth Plantation 
runs out of steam should not lead us to conclude, 
says Westbrook, that Bradford had given up on ei- 
ther Plymouth or Providence. 

CHARLES E. CLARK 
University of New Hampshire 


WILLIAM K. B. STOEVER. ‘A Faire and Easie Way to 
Heaven’: Covenant Theology and Antinomianism in Early 
Massachusetts. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 251. $19.00. 


In recent years the great upheaval produced by 
Anne Hutchinson and her followers has received a 
variety of revisionist interpretations designed to re- 
veal sociological, psychological, and even feminist 
dimensions to the controversy. William K. B. Stoe- 
ver acknowledges but eschews such approaches and 
continues instead the intellectual reassessment of 
Puritanism begun in the 1930s by Perry Miller. 
Still, he strongly disagrees at fundamental points 
with Miller and other predecessors in this tradition 
of theological analysis. 

The author’s introduction reveals that his focus is 
the ministerial debate. While an early chapter cov- 
ers the events of the controversy, Stoever is not pri- 
marily concerned with historical narrative. Win- 
throp, Vane, Wilson, and Wheelwright are given 
rather summary notice, secondary controversialists 
are ignored, and he does not appear to be deeply in- 
terested in Hutchinson herself. In contrast, he 
spends two detailed chapters elucidating the differ- 
ences between John Cotton’s emphasis on the 
Spirit’s primacy and the answering insistence of Pe- 
ter Bulkeley and Thomas Shepard on the objectiv- 
ity of regenerating grace. Such discussion serves as 
background for a new attack on the central prob- 
lem in interpreting formal Puritan thought, the ex- 
act exposition of the doctrine of the two covenants. 
Stoever’s scrutiny of the federal system is detailed; 
he deals not only with New England interpretations 
but also with the sixteenth-century origins and de- 
veloping ascendancy of covenant theology in Conti- 
nental Reformed and English Puritan divinity. 
Here his analysis is unusually subtle, lucid, and 
original. The final chapters turn to Puritan pre- 
occupation with the theological and psychological 
problem of assurance, where the discussion moves 
from the classic answers of Perkins and Ames to the 
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“faire and easie way to heaven” preached by those 
Familist radicals who, denying all creaturely activ- 
ity in the drama of salvation, made divine in- 
spiration alone suffice. Accordingly, the entire book 
provides an elaborate guide to the scholastic divin- 
ity that underlay the eruption in Winthrop’s Bos- 
ton. Only in the last chapter does Stoever venture 
his final assessment of that eruption. 

As this summary indicates, the author sets his 
treatment of the Massachusetts controversy in a 
very broad perspective, and much of his work re- 
lates generally to seventeenth-century Reformed 
theology. The wide compass forces him to be selec- 
tive and even somewhat arbitrary in citation, espe- 
cially in concentrating on Tobias Crisp, John 
Traske, and John Eaton to display emergent Anti- 
nomianism, but his choices are central and instruct- 
ive. Essentially, the Boston disruption interests him 
because it foreshadowed later Puritan divisions and 
because its points of controversy illuminated ten- 
sions between divine initiative and created means 
that were accommodated but never altogether sub- 
dued in the structure of Reformed orthodoxy. This 
same broad setting permits him to modify older in- 
terpretations of Edmund Morgan, Larzer Ziff, Nor- 
man Pettit, and others, and he especially challenges 
Miller’s stress on New England’s expansion of the 
“limits of natural ability,” elaboration of “prepara- 
tionism,” and implication that Cotton defended an 
older, orthodox, and threatened emphasis on divine 
sovereignty. Instead, Stoever argues, Cotton was the 
innovator; his critics stood in the received Reformed 
tradition. 

This study is an impressive contribution to early 
New England intellectual history, but it is also 
more. It provides insight into the evolution of Ref- 
ormation doctrine, the relation of English and Con- 
tinental divinity, the proliferation of sectarian Puri- 
tanism, and the disputes about the balance of 
nature and grace that continued in New England 
and post-Restoration English Nonconformity for a 
century. An epilogue suggests implications of the 
upheaval of the 1630s for some later directions of 
American religion extending to Edwards and Fin- 
ney. 

J. F. MACLEAR 
University of Minnesota, 
Duluth 


DAVID LEVIN. Cotton Mather: The Young Life of the Lord’s 
Remembrancer, 1663-1703. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 360. $16.50. 


At least 444 printed items are believed to be by Cot- 
ton Mather, and in addition there exist a consid- 
erable number of unprinted manuscripts including 
the massive work he considered his masterpiece, 
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Biblia Americana. He wrote, it seems, faster than we 
can read, and to the-sheer labor this provides for his 
biographer must be added the more important facts 
that he was descended from the first families of 
American Puritan thinkers, held social and political 
leadership, maintained a tireless interest in science, 
languages, history, and poetry, and occupies a place 
in popular mythology as the storybook bad Puritan, 
a gloating witch-burner and a compulsively exces- 
sive minder of his neighbor’s manners. Faced with 
such formidable features, those studies that can be 
called biographical, most notably Barrett Wendell’s 
Cotton Mather (1891) and Kenneth Murdock’s con- 
tribution to the Dictionary of American Biography, have 
not pretended to be comprehensive but have aimed, 
with good success in the main, at providing an in- 
cisive profile. . 

This, then, is the first volume of what will surely 
be not only the first full biography of Cotton 
Mather but also the standard one. It has been pre- 
pared with such care by so painstaking a scholar 
that it has an immediate self-validating worth. In 
taking Mather to the year 1703 in this first volume, 
David Levin takes him to his fortieth year, far from 
an arbitrary point, since it was then, as Levin says, 
that the connection between his personal life and 
his country’s political life ceased. The Cotton 
Mather of the twenty-five years yet to be reported 
was as passionate a minister and man as had been 
his younger self but was no longer connected with 
the political destiny of his commonwealth. 

Although this is the first full biography of 
Mather, his times, of course, have been intensely 
studied in recent decades and Levin has. made the 
major decision to accept such studies, to accept that 
his readers know or can find out about the larger 
context of Mather’s activities. There is no attempt 
here to rewrite the times through a fuller sense of 
one of the period’s major figures. The political 
squabblings after the Glorious Revolution, for ex- 
ample, or the circumstances of the witchcraft delu- 
sions remain unaltered by our detailed pursuit of 
Mather’s doings; rather, what we already know of 
them is cited to give Mather context. We now know 
a great deal more about what Mather specifically 
did, but this knowledge does not synthesize into a 
picture of the man or his milieu that differs strik- 
ingly from the sketches we already have. Instead, a 
familiar series of images now comes to us in living 
color. 

A second major decision that governs the work 
seems to be Levin’s determination to maintain an 
interpretative point of view that explains Mather’s 
words and acts in terms of the concepts of his day 
rather than to interpret this puzzling man in con- 
temporary terms. Cotton Mather was excessive to 
the degree of monstrousriess in almost all he did, 
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even though what he attempted to do was fairly 
conventional: his penances were extreme, to the 
point of masochism; his sexual anxieties were ex- 
treme; his apprehension of the pain of others as 
really being a lesson for him was extreme; his writ- 
ings, in quantity and in their allusive rhetoric, were 
extreme. Within this enormous envelope, however, 
there was a man who was not so different from his 
peers save in his extremity, one that was so large 
that this quantitative difference became one of 
quality. K 

How and why did he become so monstrous? Such 
questions, raised in the twentieth century, can be 
answered only by accepting twentieth-century con- 
cepts. Levin, however, although fully aware of mod- 
ern social and psychological theories, has opted to 
take Mather on essentially his own terms. To illus- 
trate with a small point, for example, Levin recog- 
nizes the sexual dimension of Mather’s physical ma- 
nipulation of the body of a “possessed” woman, but 
since Mather did not recognize it Levin does not 
pursue the issue. Or, in a larger matter, since 
Mather felt the confusion of the witchcraft judges 
might have stemmed from fear, zeal, or Satan, Levin 
also finally lets his account of the matter rest there. 

The result of these major decisions is a book de- 
tailed in scholarship and totally devoted to factual 
accuracy rather than modern interpretation. Those 
who have read Freud and Marx and Eliade and 
Erikson and who are reading structuralists, destruc- 
tionists, and post-Marxists will not find their ques- 
tions entertained, let alone answered. But they now 
have for their shelf of standard works on the Ameri- 
can Puritans the first half of a detailed, scholarly bi- 
ography that can be put to whatever immense serv- 
ice they desire. 

LARZER ZIFF 
University of Pennsylvania 


SACVAN BERCOVITCH, The American Jeremiad. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 239. 
$15.00. 


This volume is the latest in the stream of pub- 
lications concerned with typology, the Puritan 
imagination, and the myth of America written or 
edited by Sacvan Bercovitch. Those who know his 
works will find little here that is different or surpris- 
ing. As he acknowledges, The American Jeremiad pres- 
ents “a new version” (p. xii) of an argument pub- 
lished earlier as a monographic essay. The earlier 
recension with the intriguing title, derived in part 
from Herman Melville, “Horologicals to Chrono- 
metricals: The Rhetoric of the Jeremiad,” was also 
published by the University of Wisconsin Press. 
Portions of The American Jeremiad have appeared in 
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scholarly journals, including the American Quarterly. 
Sometimes an argument is more persuasive when 
repeated; sometimes it seems strained. 

Bercovitch-—one of the more creative interpreters 
of the literature of early America—tells us again 
that the national myth owes much to the rhetoric of 
the New England Puritans. The jeremiad, he main- 
tains, became the archetypical expression in form 
and content of the “notion of American ex- 
ceptionalism” (p. xiii). The first generation of Puri- 
tans shaped the genre and the doctrine, thereby lay- 
ing the foundation for an emergent American 
ideology and national orthodoxy. By combining 
lamentations on the present with a vision of the fu- 
ture, the preachers of the jeremiads contributed to 
the process of Americanization and to the sub- 
sequent development of middle-class culture. The 
Puritans bequeathed to their heirs and to the so- 
ciety a forward-looking concept of self that, Ber- 
covitch declares, distinguishes America qualita- 
tively from other modern nations. Only in America 
have the sacred and the secular been fused. 

In this volume Bercovitch traces the fortunes of 
the jeremiad as rhetoric and ritual into the mid- 
nineteenth century. He finds that the leaders of the 
second and third generations in New England con- 
tinued to combine the roles of the critic and of the 
visionary in their political sermons as they exhorted 
a prodigal society to return to covenant responsibili- 
ties. Nonetheless, the ultimate outcome was never in 
doubt, for the New World, as also ancient Israel, 
had been assigned a unique role in the divine econ- 
omy—an assumption the Puritans derived from 
Biblical precedents and prophecies. In the eigh- 
teenth century, the base of the mission was broad- 
ened by shifting from Biblical to other grounds. 
The millennial reflections of Jonathan Edwards 
and other evangelicals, according to Bercovitch, fo- 
cused upon the “American” character of Canaan; 
the pronouncements of the clerical Whigs centered 
upon secular history. So the jeremiad played a ma- 
jor role in the war for independence. Throughout 
the century the same formula persisted: crises 
pointed beyond themselves to future glories. Even 
the Federalist spokesmen invoked the same ritual, 
urging restraints upon the new society as they antic- 
ipated the success of the American republic. This 
“figural mode of consensus” (p. 153), Bercovitch 
contends, was a legacy from the Puritans. The Ro- 
mantics also joined the tradition. The principal 
writers of the American Renaissance were unwilling 
to abandon the jeremiadic pattern—striking evi- 
dence, in his view, of the continuing impact of the 
notion of a national covenant. 

This analysis may not do justice to the subtlety of 
Bercovitch’s argument, which draws heavily upon 
insights from various disciplines. On the other 
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hand, some of his refinements are clouded by the 
format and style of the volume. The American Jere- 
miad has the marks of a scriptural commentary: ca- 
nonical texts interpreted in a primary discourse 
with more than one hundred secondary glosses and 
marginal excursuses as well as a full complement of 
backnotes. The reader is often left to integrate these 
diverse materials. Bercovitch assumes the role of the 
exegete, seeking to exhaust every level of meaning 
in the texts, the literal and historical as well as the 
symbolic and figural. Historians will flinch when 
parts of the chain are forged. The links need to be 
tested to determine whether the perceptual con- 
sensus existed in the minds of the speaker and his 
audience or only in the imagination of the gifted ex- 
egete. To paraphrase an apocalyptical canon, “Pre- 
dated prophecy is not always good history.” The 
millennial reflections of Jonathan Edwards, for ex- 
ample, appear unable to bear all that the com- 
mentator has placed upon them. In addition, the 
idea that the “anti-jeremiad” (p. 191), constructed 
by those who rejected the symbol of America, can 
always be inverted to become yet another statement 
of consensus seems painfully strained. (In general, 
the role of cultural dissent is not treated ade- 
quately.) And the continuing use of “horological” 
and “chronometrical” as analytical categories tends 
to obfuscate rather than clarify issues; “profane” 
and “sacred,” by contrast, have much to commend 
their use. Finally, at times the reader must wonder 
if Bercovitch has himself followed the preacher 
from exegesis to application, from analysis and 
commentary to exhortation and celebration, 
thereby joining the jeremiadic tradition in America. 
STEPHEN J. STEIN 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


A. LEON HIGGINBOTHAM, JR. In the Matter of Color: Race 
and the American Legal Process, the Colonial Period. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. xxiii, 512. 
$15.00. 


A. Leon Higginbotham’s In the Matter of Color is a 
definitive study of racism, slavery, and the law in 
early America and is the first volume of a projected 
series on the legal position of blacks in the United 
States. The book first examines statute law and 
court cases in six representative American colonies 
(Virginia, Massachusetts, New York, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Pennsylvania). Higginbotham 
concludes his book by analyzing the Somersett case, 
which outlawed chattel slavery in England, and the 
implications of the Declaration of Independence for 
blacks. 

Higginbotham, a federal appeals judge, writes 
with moral intensity and constantly reminds read- 
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ers that the law depersonalized both enslaved and 
free black people. He contends that the legal status 
of blacks progressively declined during the eigh- 
teenth century throughout mainland British North 
America. At first, white Englishmen expressed am- 
bivalence about the legal position of blacks. Court 
cases and laws in places as diverse as Virginia and 
Massachusetts placed slaves somewhere between in- 
dentured servants and chattel slaves. As'the propor- 
tion of blacks in the population rose, slave laws be- 
came more severe. Slaves were treated as property 
rather than as people in all the colonies Higginbo- 
tham examined, but slave laws were far worse in 
the South, where masters and white patrolers could 
whip, maim, and even kill slaves with impunity. 
Nothing could prevent the spread of the slave sys- 
tem. Settlers in Georgia, for instance, began to de- 
velop a plantation system in the 1740s despite the 
legal prohibition of slavery, and the law eventually 
caught up with this reality. 

The book adds to our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of white racism in the colonies and extends 
the work of such scholars as Winthrop Jordan and 
David Brion Davis. Law and the colonial courts, 
Higginbotham contends, did not merely reflect and 
justify racism but helped to expand its influence. 
Whites could both maintain power over their slaves 
and act in a perfectly legal manner because the law 
prevented slaves from protecting themselves, their 
families, and their homes. Several colonies, for ex- 
ample, punished whites for unprovoked attacks on 
blacks but did not allow slaves to testify against 
whites and permitted whites to defend themselves 
by merely stating that they were provoked. 

Higginbotham defines law narrowly as statutes 
and court decisions and interprets these materials 
strictly. This method obscures the actual legal 
status of slaves. The law for most slaves was not 
found in the statute books or enforced in courts, but 


determined by a nearly absolute master. Every col- 


ony eventually codified its laws about slaves, but 
the legal position of slaves continued to change long 
after the law ceased to develop. In Virginia, for in- 
stance, the slave law was codified by 1705, but cru- 
cial changes in the status of blacks occurred in the 
decades between 1720 and 1750, when native-born 
Afro-Americans began to dominate the slave popu- 
lation. The relationship between masters and slaves 
became increasingly ambivalent over time: masters 
realized that slaves were people similar to them- 


selves but continued to insist that legally they were 


merely property. 

The book infers the actual status of blacks in so- 
ciety from law and court cases and usually ignores 
the economic and demographic base of slave so- 
ciety. Recent work by Michael Mullin, Peter Wood, 
Russell Menard, Gary Nash, and this reviewer, 
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among others, suggests that the position of blacks in 
a place depended heavily on the composition of the 
slave population and the uses of slave labor. A slave 
who lived in Philadelphia in 1765 probably had a 
smaller chance to develop a satisfying family and 
community life than a slave who lived in Virginia 
at the same time, despite the greater severity of Vir- 
ginia’s laws, because slaves in Virginia lived longer 
and resided on plantations. Despite these problems, 
Higginbotham’s book remains the best discussion of 
slave law; scholars and students who want to under- 
stand the relationship between law and society will 
have to turn elsewhere. 

ALLAN KULIKOFF 

University of Illinois, 

Chicago Circle 


BRUCE C. DANIELS, editor. Town and County: Essays on the 
Structure of Local Government in the American Colonies. 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 
1978. Pp. xiv, 279. $20.00. 


The provenance of this volume is obvious. Over the 
past decade more and more early American social 
historians have concerned themselves with life at 
the local level. The most fashionable master’s and 
doctoral thesis subject of the moment is undoubt- 
edly a local study of some sort. Editor Bruce‘C. 
Daniels and the eight historians joining him quite 
consciously set out to make available an in- 
troduction to the diverse terminologies and institu- 
tional structures along the Anglo-American sea- 
board. And, despite some unevenness among the 
essays, all succeed in this purpose—David Thomas 
Konig and Daniels himself on New England; Nich- 
olas Varga, Wayne L. Brockelman, and Judith M. 
Diamondstone on New York and Pennsylvania; 
Lois Green Carr, Robert Wheeler, and William H. 
Seiler on Maryland and Virginia; and Richard Wa- 
terhouse on South Carolina. Each essay offers a 
quick initiation to the uninitiated. 

One suspects, however, that Daniels, at least, 
wanted more. In his preface he promises an exami- 
nation of “the dynamics as well as the structure of 
local government” and writes of the necessity of 
linking “the new social history” with classic institu- 
tional history (p. x). In his introduction he poses 
broad questions relative to both the diversity and 
similarity of local government along the coastline. 
Why diversity? What significance should we impart 
to similarities? If preface and introduction are to be 
the criteria by which the essays are judged, they 
must be labeled—with one exception—prosaic. 
They neither fulfill the promise nor answer the 
questions. 

The one exception is Konig’s “English Legal 
Change and the Origins of Local Government in 
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Northern Massachusetts.” Cutting through what he 
calls the “Puritan gloss” (p. 13), Konig locates the 


roots of New England’s local government in per-' 


vasive English fears of social turbulence and in a re- 
sulting English movement to structure authority in 
such a way as to curb it. Lois Carr quietly seconds 
Konig when she cites “order,” “well ordering,” and 
“quiet rule” as “key words in the thoughts of Eng- 
lish and Maryland rulers and ruled” (p. 74). Dan- 
iels himself notes in his introduction a natural con- 
sequent of Konig’s argument—magisterial power— 
as a common element in the diverse structures 
along the coast. In his own contribution, however, 
he ignores the point in favor of a traditional stress 
- on the unique Puritanism of Connecticut. 

In the final analysis, one is disappointed in the 
book. True, it will serve as an introduction to the 
uninitiated in early American local history, but 
even they will ultimately be forced to the classic in- 
stitutional histories. There is simply not enough 
room in brief essays to cover the necessary ground, 
while a poor index makes the volume a difficult ref- 
erence. Those already deep in the subject will be ex- 
cited only by Konig’s contribution. - 

DARRETT B. RUTMAN 
University of New Hampshire 


M. H. SMITH. The Writs of Assistance Case. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1978. 
Pp. xii, 589. $30.00. 


This book is an excellent specimen of “lawyer’s his- 
tory.” Indeed, it illustrates two distinct subdivisions 
of the discipline, “legislative history” and minute 
scrutiny of litigation strategies. Of wider interest, it 
provides background for what has been considered 
an important prerevolutionary event. As the author 
{a lawyer in the British civil service) makes clear, 
the writ of assistance was not a search warrant. It 
facilitated customs inspections by enlisting the aid 
of local peace officers and making disobedience a 
contempt of court. The author’s law is both inform- 
ative and sound, although he may have missed a 
constitutional grievance when emphasizing that the 
writ was not returnable. Though that fact has been 
misunderstood by historians, it is generally irrele- 


vant. The writ was issued at common law, and, 


though not returnable, the decision to issue its com- 
panion writ of restoration (ordering property 
wrongly seized by customs officers restored to the 
owner) and the judicial determination of “probable 
cause” were made at vice admiralty, an unprece- 
dented (and therefore unconstitutional) joinder of 
common and civil law. j 
The book says everything that can be said about 
the writs of assistance case and then repeats it. The 
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reader is overwhelmed by detail. M. H. Smith was 
indefatigable, tracking down every possible source 
to answer every possible question. As a result, he 
does much guessing about matters of little impor- 
tance, such as the precise wording of a warrant. He 
also draws inferences that can be challenged. Mas- 
sachusetts’s royal governor was motivated by pri- 
vate profit when promoting the writs, true enough, 
but the purpose was not to open up colonial ware- 
houses. It was to shield imperial customs men from 
trespass liability by surrounding them with local 
peace officers who hopefully would be joined as de- 
fendants. 

There is one very significant benefit to the mass 
of information that extends this book to about three 
times its required length. Although almost buried 
by detail, the reader who wades through the trivia 
emerges with a new perspective concerning one of 
our prerevolutionary giants. By simply providing so 
much information about the law, Smith reveals 
James Otis’s ineptness as a constitutional lawyer. A 
master of pleading and procedure though he may 
have been, the man simply did not understand the 
imperial constitution. The fact is of great impor- 
tance as it means that much of what Otis said is ir- 
relevant. It no longer matters, for example, whether 
he (or Edward Coke) meant to enunciate a doctrine 
of judicial review or was only stating a position of 
strict statutory construction. Smith’s evidence leaves 
no doubt that Otis compounded the seventeenth- 
century English constitution with the constitution 
of the revolutionary settlement. Otis’s statements 
must be taken with qualification, therefore, not 
only because he was arguing forensically as an ad- 
vocate (not a statesman) but also because he was ar- 
guing anachronistic law. It has been thought that 
the eighteenth-century constitution of parlia- 
mentary supremacy shackled Otis. More accurately, 
he was as bad a constitutional lawyer as he was a 
historian and did not understand that the constitu- 
tion of Coke was not the constitution of Mansfield. 
The book is well printed, with footnotes at the bot- 
tom of the page and fifteen appendixes of docu- 
ments, yet marred by extensive use of slang. 

i JOHN PHILLIP REID 

New York University 
School of Law 


MICHAEL KAMMEN. Á Season of Youth: The American Rev- 
olution and the Historical Imagination. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. xxi, 384. $15.00. 


Michael Kammen’s thesis is that the American 
Revolution serves as the foundation of our national 
tradition. He looks at a multitude of materials that, 
he writes, when “taken singly are unremarkable. 
Considered as a mosaic, however, they turn out to 
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reveal profoundly important patterns” (p. xvi). He 
analyzes sculpture, painting, drama, poetry, and 
novels that expressed themes of the Revolution 
from the 1770s to the 1970s. He chooses these mate- 
rials because he believes that “we can never fully 
know the intricacies through which a society weaves 
a knowledge of its origins and development; but we 
are likely to learn more from the gossip of popular 
culture than from the gospel of academe” (p. xv). 

This culture, for Kammen, has defined the Revo- 
lution as a rite of passage. This organic metaphor 
carries the meaning of an inevitable process of be- 
coming independent. This has meant, he writes, 
that “Our authors have been rather conservative in 
their social outlook; and the net result has been to 
derevolutionize the American Revolution” (p. 211). 
The novelists, by “presenting our revolution as the 
national rite of passage, made it seem historically 
unique and non-replicable. One comes of age only 
once” (p. 219). 

While appreciating Kammen’s research, analysis, 
and conclusions, this reviewer came away from the 
book feeling confused. One reason is Kammen’s re- 
fusal to take a clear stand on his understanding of 
cultural categories. If the artistic materials discussed 
in the book are popular culture, they are the popu- 
lar culture of a dominant Anglo-American elite. 
How does he distinguish between the novels and 
the histories produced by that elite culture? Many 
historians would not be surprised if one said that a 
dominant convention in our historical writing has 
defined “our Revolution as the national rite of pas- 
sage” and therefore “made it seem historically 
unique and non-replicable.” 

Starting national tradition so abruptly with the 
Revolution, Kammen avoids confronting the prob- 
lem of relating the Revolution to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can tradition, which finds the metaphorical founda- 
tion of the nation in the Puritan errand in the 
wilderness. He does not tell us what his dis- 
agreements are with the extensive scholarship of the 
last decade, which makes this link. It is interesting 
in this respect to compare his book with Sacvan 
Bercovitch’s The American Jeremiad (1978) and Peter 
Karsten’s Patriot Heroes in England and America: Politi- 
cal Symbolism and Changing Values Over Three Centuries 
(1978). 

Kammen also does not clarify the grounds for his 
belief that there was a strong egalitarian aspect to 
the Revolution. He implies that this egalitarianism 
is a constant “reality” that endures from 1776 to the 
present. And he criticizes the “imaginative writers” 
who “have been perceiving the Revolution as a rite 
of passage for so long now that that tradition, that 
perception, has become virtually as important as 
the original Revolutionary realities” (p. 220). But 
he does not tell us why we should consider the egali- 
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tarian tradition as more real than the rite-of-pas- 


- sage tradition. Furthermore, he places the rite-of- 


passage tradition within the social and economic 
patterns of our history while lamenting the conflict 
between the “egalitarian ethos” and “a society that 
in fact became ever more stratified” (p. 37). One 
wonders, then, how he hopes to revitalize the “real” 
egalitarian tradition of the Revolution in the face of 
the more powerful rite-of-passage tradition which, 
according to his analysis, expresses the reality of a 
hierarchical class structure. 

DAVID W. NOBLE 

University of Minnesota 


CARL J. VIPPERMAN. The Rise of Rawlins Lowndes, 1721- 
1800. (Tricentennial Series, number 12.) Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, for the South 
Carolina Tricentennial Commission. 1978. Pp. xiii, 
276. $14.95. 


“He was originally a Parish Orphan Boy, nor knows 
his own Origin—Taken from the Dunghill by our- 
late Provost Marshali—Made his Valet—then 
learn’d to read and write—then became Goaler— 
Then Provost Marshal—Got Money—Married 
Well—Settled Plantations—became a Planter—A 
Magistrate—A Senator—Speaker of the House and 
now Chief Judge” (p. ix). So wrote Charles Wood- 
mason, itinerant Anglican minister, reviewing the 
career of Rawlins Lowndes on the eve of the Revo- 
lution. 

Carl J. Vipperman does not quarrel with this 
sketch, believing it “essentially correct” (p. x). But 
he does argue that the “unknown origins” state- 
ment needs correction; the sketch needs elaboration; 
and Lowndes’s career post-1769 needs discussion. 
Vipperman attempts to meet these goals in com- 
piling this narrative biography of Rawlins 
Lowndes, in spite of the “dearth of personal papers” 
(p. x). 

In Vipperman’s work, there emerges a person de- 
termined to succeed in establishing wealth and 
name among the Carolina gentry, despite the scan- 
dal of a father who “blew out his Brains” (p. 18) 
when Rawlins was in his early teens. Lowndes did, 
of course, rise from his lowly estate as a ward of the 
provost marshal to wealthy landowner and presi- 
dent of South Carolina, March 12, 1778 to January 
20, 1779. 

Despite Lowndes’s eighteenth-century “rags-to- 
riches success story” repeated too often on the dust 
jacket and here and there in the book, it appears 
clear that Lowndes had more than his fair share of 
family, marital, and political connections to assist 
him at crucial moments in his career, from the time 
of his first post as deputy provost marshal to assem- 
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bly speaker, chief judge, and finally, president of 
South Carolina. Not that he was without talent, but 
his talent usually appears more modest than ex- 
traordinary. Nevertheless, he did have the ability to 
apply himself diligently to his affairs, once he at- 
tained a desired position; this trait more often than 
not accounted for his success. When war crisis de- 
manded courageous and innovative leadership, 
however, he foundered, and “withdrew from active 
participation” in governmental affairs for the dura- 
tion of the Revolution (p. 222). He returned briefly 
at the end of the 1780s to oppose, as sage and seer, 
the ratification of the Constitution, but this anti- 
Federalist activity was without effect. 

Vipperman displays a thorough familiarity with 
the sources necessary to an understanding of South 
Carolina’s colonial history in his presentation of 
Lowndes’s career; frequently, the author offers 
sound insights into colonial legal history, gained 
from the scrutiny of the records of the provost mar- 
shal’s and judge’s offices for the period of Lowndes’s 
tenure. This elucidation of legal history in late colo- 
nial South Carolina is the primary value of the 
work. It is questionable whether tracing the career 
of Lowndes was, in fact, the best vehicle for such a 
study. 

Other than its contribution to the legal history of 
South Carolina, the book adds little new data to, or 
interpretation of, standard colonial-revolutionary 
history. Further, it is difficult to ascertain what it 
was about Lowndes that merited this biography, 
since he is often submerged in Vipperman’s pedes- 
trian narration. 

: W. CALVIN SMITH 
University of South Carolina, 
Atken 


GEOFFREY SEED. James Wilson. Millwood, N.Y.: KTO 
Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 229. $16.95. 


The dust jacket subtitle for this book, “Scottish In- 
tellectual and American Statesman,” implies more 
than the book is; a more precise title would be 
“James Wilson: His Political Thought, Illustrated 
by Important Events in His Career.” The book is 
not a’new biography of Wilson (happily not 
needed, because a good one by C. P. Smith already 
exists), but rather is a succinct, judicious, well-writ- 
ten analysis of Wilson as a political thinker. In fact, 
the book is notably deficient in its sense of the con- 
text of Wilson’s career, and there is no effort even to 
outline the events of his life. What little there is 
about his family, his business enterprises, and even 
his political activities is incomplete and superficial. 
Properly forewarned, however, this is no liability 
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because Geoffrey Seed’s book is well worth reading 
for its exposition of Wilson’s thought. 

Seed rightly concentrates on four brilliant and in- 
fluential years, 1787-90, when Wilson played a 
dominant role in the Federal Convention (matched 
only by Madison), gave public currency to the basic 
arguments for ratification (his printed speeches 
being far more widely known in 1787-88 than The 
Federalist Papers), carried the day for the Constitu- 
tion in the Pennsylvania Ratifying Convention, 
took his seat as an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and was the guiding spirit 
behind the much-admired Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tion of 1790. In those years Wilson, more than any 
othe- person, worked out the theoretical grounds for 
joining the republican principle of consent with 
positive, active government. Thus, as Seed observes, 
Wilson accepted Hamilton’s emphasis on energy 
unalloyed with his skepticism of popular will and 
also accepted Jefferson’s fidelity to that will without 
his skepticism of centralized authority. The crux, in 
Wilson’s oft-used metaphor, was a “pyramid gov- 
ernment” resting firmly on the wide base of an ex- 
tensive suffrage (Wilson always sought removal of 
restrictions, and his logic pointed irresistibly toward 
the “one person—one vote” doctrine). but rising to 
a broadly empowered unitary executive. This con- 
cept led Wilson to advocate the popular election of ` 
the president to strengthen both his authority and 
his direct responsibility to the people and to envi- 
sion a chief executive capable of wise leadership in 
the public interest. “The great desideratum of poli- 
tics,” government both efficient and free, Wilson ar- , 
„gued, could be achieved “only by forming a popu- 
lar government. To render government efficient, 
power must be given liberally; to render it free as 
well as efficient, those powers must be drawn from 
the people, as directly and as immediately as pos- 
sible” (p. 134). Wilson further explained this insight 
in arguing that the governor of Pennsylvania be un- 
restrained by a council: “By the whole state this 
single executive magistrate will be chosen; for the 
whole state he will be appointed; to the whole state 
he will be responsible; foward the whole state he will 
be impartial” (p. 138). Wilson thus shared with his 
colleagues in nationbuilding a firm conception of — 
the need for a patriot leader above party and spe- 
cial interests, but more than most of them he 
grasped how this ideal might be enhanced rather — 
than undermined by enlarging popular participa- 
tion. He thus. may have been, as Seed proposes, the 
most profoundly democratic of all the Founding 
Fathers. Seed quotes Lord Bryce approvingly: “Wil- 
son’s ... mind, broad, penetrating, exact, and lumi- 
nous, ... gave [his] nation at the outset of its career, 
sound, just principles for the conduct of its govern- 
ment, principles which are in harmony with its 
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‘character, and are capable of progressive expansion 
as it expands” (p. 179). Though this may display an 
uncommon Scottish extravagance, it is nonetheless 
gratifying to have, on the bicentennial of the Aow- 
ering of the Scottish Enlightenment, this perceptive 
study by a Scottish scholar, citing the preeminent 
Scottish interpreter of American government, of the 
most distinguished Scotsman among the Founding 
Fathers. 

RALPH KETCHAM 

Syracuse University 


JAMES H. BROUSSARD. The Southern Federalists, 1800- 
1816. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 438. $24.95. 


Studies of the Federalist Party after 1800, such as 
those by David H. Fischer and Shaw Livermore, 
focus primarily on northern Federalists. James H. 
Broussard set out to remedy this imbalance with a 
study of southern Federalists after 1800, and he has 
succeeded admirably. He has asked all the right 
questions—Who were ‘the southern Federalists? 
What were their beliefs? Where did they live? What 
influenced their voting behavior? And his answers 
are thoroughly researched and judiciously con- 
structed. 

Southern Federalists were a tiny minority with- 
out effective organization or charismatic appeal. 
They reacted to events, rather than influenced 
them, and their political fortunes seemed to depend 
on national crises. They are a narrow and unin- 
viting subject for research, but Broussard some- 
how transcends them. By carefully analyzing the 
roots of Federalism, he indirectly reveals much 
about Republicans and, indeed, about southern 
politics in general. 

Southern Federalists, Broussard concludes, were 
not the spokesmen for commercial, urban, or upper- 
class interests. Their opposition to the Jefferson ad- 
ministration was broad based and responsible. They 
criticized Jefferson when they thought he was wast- 
ing money (as in the construction of naval gun- 
boats) and supported him when they felt he acted 
in the national interest (as in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase). On matters of local interest their record was 
mixed. They generally opposed suffrage reform, but 
their record on slavery and public education was 
_ somewhat more progressive than the Republicans’. 
Neither party had any set attitudes on the role of 
government in the economy. Legislative voting on 
. bank charters, toll roads, canals, and river improve- 
ments reflected local interests. Southern Federalists, 
in short, were not a regional wing of a national 
party organization. In fact, they had very little con- 
tact with northern Federalist leaders. They were 
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simply a collection of like-minded men who reflected 
the interests and attitudes of their localities. 

Broussard makes a determined, but not wholly 
successful, effort to find out what those special inter- 
ests and attitudes were. He takes up one by one the 
various hypotheses that have been offered in the 
past—that Federalists were a wealthy or mercantile 
elite, that they were split by generational tension, or 
that they represented agricultural backwaters. None 
satisfactorily explains southern Federalism. 

The one common factor in southern Federalism, 
according to Broussard, is fear of Napoleonic 
France. It seems likely that this, in turn, was a func- 
tion of ethnicity. Counties that were most per- 
sistently Federalist in voting behavior often had 
high concentrations of Germans and Scots. Both 
groups had good reason to side with Britain in the 
European war, and that could have translated into 
Federalism in America. Broussard suggests this pos- 
sibility, but he does not pursue it. It is the one 
flaw-—-a minor one at that—in an otherwise splen- 
did book. : 7 

NORMAN K. RISJORD 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


NORMAN K. RISJORD. Chesapeake Politics, 1781-1800. 
New York: Columbia University Press: 1978. Pp. 
xiv, 715. $27.50. 


“In Chesapeake Politics, Norman K. Risjord argues 


that modern political parties in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina originated from the 
debtor-creditor conflicts of the postrevolutionary 
period and that a two-party system on both state 
and national levels evolved from these local clashes 
of interest to reach full maturity in the election year 
of 1800. Since Risjord takes as his premise that the 


physical features of “the Chesapeake” influenced 


postwar economic alignments, his first chapters sur- 
vey the historical geography of the region. He uses 
computer analysis of the debtor-creditor divisions to 
show how groups formed in the state legislatures 
with a cohesion rate of 75 percent or more accord- 
ing to recorded roll calls, He then argues that the 
legislative clusters that formed in the first Congress 
around questions of public credit were extensions of 
these earlier local divisions. And in a final section he 
examines the further development of these clusters 
from 1793 to 1800. Risjord concludes that the great 
foreign policy issues agitated after 1793 did not 
change but only reinforced existing alignments, 
though he concedes that they did help to politicize 
constituencies outside the legislature, namely, the 
executive officers and the people. ` 

Risjord’s approach is behavioral: he describes 
what politicians did. He devotes 572 pages to de- 
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scriptions of the political behavior of each state’s 
legislature and congressional delegation and of each 
state’s response to the national elections. Much of 
this material has been touched on in secondary 
works, but Risjord supplies a more detailed account 
than any other writer has given. This is particularly 
true of his passages on legislative politics in the 
states. Indeed, his text often takes on the character 
of the legislative journals on which he relies. The 
presence of so much detail will frustrate those eager 
to get to the point, but Risjord’s method requires 
that he examine and submit to his analytical matrix 
as much political behavior as possible. Though 
sometimes tedious, this approach can also be re- 
warding. For example, Risjord gives by far the full- 
est account of the relationship between state politics 
and national politics during the formative period of 
the first party system, a subject that the secondary 
literature has generally neglected. 

Nonetheless, I found the book disturbing in its ul- 
timate implications. Risjord never makes explicit 
what he thinks his material means. The volume 
ends abruptly, with an assertion that Maryland pol- 
itics had reached maturity by 1801, when the Re- 
publicans took over from the Federalists. But Ris- 
jord did not write a book of this length, nor would 
anybody read one, for so slight a conclusion. As I 
understand it, the unstated meaning of his material 
is that the Revolution expressed “the genius of 
American politics” in giving birth to modern politi- 
cal parties based more on local interest and organi- 
zation than on common ideology and revolutionary 
commitment. Risjord imposes the present on the 
past to make this point. He argues that the high de- 
gree of cohesion he finds, particularly at the end of 
the 1790s, can be explained only in terms of politi- 
cal organizations that, like modern parties are es- 
sentially concerned with place and local interest. 
He goes out of his way to demonstrate that ideology 
and its expression in public opinion had very little 
to do with the shaping of alignments. 

I believe that Risjord’s unwillingness to conceive 
of any politics but the kind that exists today renders 
him unable to understand a great bourgeois revolu- 
tion and leads him to trivialize the very achieve- 
ments I think he means to celebrate. In the context 
of other revolutions, both past and present, the true 
“genius of American politics” has surely been the 
nation’s success in developing institutions that en- 
able it to resolve most conflicts without violence. It 
is a pity that a failure of historical imagination 
should have prevented Risjord from seeing that the 
Founding Fathers succeeded in doing this even 
where the fundamentals of republicanism and the 
meaning of the Revolution itself were at stake. 

` RICHARD BUEL, JR. 
Wesleyan University 
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MURPHY D. SMITH. Oak from an Acorn. A History of the 
American Philosophical Society Library, 1770-1803. Wil- 
mington, Del.: Scholarly Resources. 1976. Pp. 291. 
$15.00. 


This work is an unusual history of a remarkable li- 
brary, now more than two centuries old, formed 
and developed for its. first three decades from gifts 
alone, and from its inception designed as a resource 
for scientists and men of science. Initiated primarily 
by Benjamin Franklin and associates who formed 
the American Philosophical Society, the library 
constituted one dimension of their endeavor to keep 
the American colonies informed of scientific prog- 
ress and achievements throughout the world. 
Soon the library became the primary means of 
communication with other learned societies in Eu- 
rope through exchange of scientific papers and pub- 
lications. 

With no permanent home of its own until Philo- 
sophical Hall was built in 1789, the library was 
housed for a time in Carpenter’s Hall, then in the 
home of the society’s first curator, David Ritten- 
house, and for the next century and a half in Philo- 
sophical Hall. Lack of space finally forced the so- 
ciety to transfer its volumes to the nearby Drexel 
Building. When that structure was demolished, the 
library went into temporary quarters. In 1952 the 
society began construction of the present library 
building on the former site of the Drexel Building— 
where, in fact, the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia had stood from 1789 to 1884. In its new 
quarters the library’s holdings of more than one 
hundred and sixty thousand volumes, innumerable 
pamphlets, prints, and maps, and several million 
manuscripts serve scholars and students throughout 
the world. 

The author is associate librarian of the American 
Philosophical Society and has been in charge of its 
archives and manuscript collections for more than 
two decades. With his intimate knowledge of the li- 
brary’s history and holdings, he is eminently quali- 
fied to produce this most useful resource, which will 
serve not only users of the collections but also histo- 
rians of science and of American civilization in par- 
ticular. 

Murphy D. Smith has divided his work into two 
parts. The first and larger section presents a de- 
tailed account of the acquisition of publications 
from the arrival of the first pamphlet and a broad- 
side in October 1770 through March 18, 1803, when 
the first official librarian, John Vaughan, was ap- 
pointed. The second section of the book provides an 
alphabetical listing of the acquisitions for the same 
period. 

The first curator of the collections, David Ritten- 
house, was formally named as the first librarian 
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early in 1775 as well, and during the early period of 
the library’s growth the collection of publications, 
enclosed in two bookcases ordered for the purpose 
in 1773 and 1775, was maintained in his house. Af- 
ter the Revolution it was housed in Carpenter’s 
Hall, where the Society held its meetings. Following 
the acquisition of a suitable site in 1785, the con- 
struction of Philosophical Hall proceeded slowly, 
and not until early 1790 was the building suffi- 
ciently complete for the society to move in with its 
natural history collections and library. At first the 
society was equally concerned with assembling a 
collection of natural curiosities, a subject with 
which the present work is not concerned. 

Following two chapters of general history, Smith 
provides a chronological record, year by year, of 
each of the 932 items acquired by 1803, with de- 
scriptive information about them and a running ac- 
count of the activities of the society. An excellent 
extensive index makes the volume readily useful. 

This volume is an invaluable reference work for 
anyone working in the history of American science 
in the eighteenth century, for not only does it reveal 
another intimate dimension of the history of the 
growth of the American Philosophical Society but 
also provides a useful reference to those works in the 
sciences which were available in the colonies and 
new nation in that period. 

SILVIO A. BEDINI 
Smithsonian Institution 


H. BENJAMIN POWELL. Philadelphia’s First Fuel Crisis: Ja- 
cob Cist and the Developing Market for Pennsylvania An- 
thracite. University Park: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press. 1978. Pp. 167. $10.00. 


This volume disappointingly treats an important 
subject. The work evidences little familiarity with 
the processes and wider currents of American busi- 
ness and economic developments during the early 
nineteenth century, and its level of analysis is weak 
at best and juvenile at worst. The material is pre- 
sented in a narrow and eulogistic fashion that is 
antiquarian and descriptive rather than analytical 
and informed. As a particular economic and busi- 
ness history, it is mistitled, misconceived, superfi- 
cial, repetitious of both fact and idea, overstated, 
given to psychologizing Cist’s behavior, and, on one 
occasion at least (p. 96), supports an assertion with 
contradictory factual material. 

Some of these deficiencies stem from its organiza- 
tion. The 148 pages of text are divided into 8 chap- 
ters sandwiched between a four-page introduction 
and a three-page conclusion. The chapters are un- 
even in scope as well as substance. The best one 
(Seven: “Anthracite and Pennsylvania’s Internal 
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Improvements”) is also the longest (23 pages) and 
demonstrates H. Benjamin Powell to be better at 
politics than economics. His shortest chapter (Eight: 


-“Cist’s Ultimate Dream: An Anthracite Railroad to 


New York City”) is merely 7 pages long, though it 
ranks in quality with chapter seven. Probably the 
worst chapter is five (“Evolution of the Wyoming 
Valley Coal Trade”); the material in it relates only 
tangentially to its title. 

Essentially, Powell fails to deal adequately with 
two of the most important aspects—as I perceive 
them from the information presented here-~of 
Cist’s career. First, Powell does not provide us with 
a detailed description of the Philadelphia coal mar- 
ket from the War of 1812 to 1825, the period when 
Cist’s career flourished. We need to know produc- 
tion costs; it is not sufficient to be told that black- 
smiths, for example, favored anthracite because it 
burned hotter, longer, and with less sulfureous resi- 
dues (and was, therefore, more “economical”) than 
soft coal; we need to know the dollars and cents of it 
as producers did. The change from firewood or soft 
coal to anthracite did not occur because producers 
“liked” hard coal better, it paid them to do so; and 
the factual material in this volume supports the no- 
tion. 

More seriously, Powell does not seem to under- 
stand the economic processes of America’s “trans- 
portation revolution” (George Taylor’s book is not 
even cited in Powell’s notes). As Powell shows, Cist 
was much more consciously a merchant than a 
miner, and one dimension of his career was con- 
cerned with making transportation improvements 
that would allow him to market his anthracite. But 
Powell does not give us a systematic economic anal- 
ysis of what happened. Instead, and this is typical 
throughout the volume, we are given isolated in- 
stances of Cist’s marketing profits (for example, in 
1815 Lehigh anthracite cost $9 per ton and was sell- 
ing for $16-18 per ton in Philadelphia [p. 77]). 
Rather than approaching the impact of transporta- 
tion improvements upon the anthracite trade from 
a market perspective, Powell uses Cist’s individual 
one, which achieves, as usual, fragmentary results. 

Finally, something must be said about style. I 
would not object if the prose were merely inept, but 
it is ungrammatical as well. Surely, writers should 
know about paragraph construction and the differ- 
ences between “while” and “though,” “since” and 
“because,” and “which” and “that.” 

GARY L. BROWNE 
University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 


MARY K. BONSTEEL TACHAU. Federal Courts in the Early 
Republic: Kentucky, 1789-1816. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 234. $16.50. 
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This valuable monograph attempts a systematic 
study of the federal court of original jurisdiction in 
one state during the twenty-seven-year tenure of its 
first judge. Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau has assem- 
bled, coordinated, and interpreted the extensive 
though cryptic records of this court. After clarifying 
the various statutory changes in the court’s juris- 
diction, the author provides a biographical sketch of 
the central character, Judge Harry Innes, and brief 
sketches of the other personnel of the court: clerks, 
marshals, and United States attorneys. One chapter 
is then devoted to the procedural law of the court 
and four chapters discuss the substantive law, dealt 
with under topical headings: enforcement of federal 
revenue laws, other criminal cases, property cases, 
and other private civil suits. 

Tachau is at her best when she fits the workings 
of this Kentucky federal court into a broader histor- 
ical and social context. The sketch of Judge Innes’s 
background, for instance, is ample enough to give 
the reader not only a grasp of the bare details of his 
legal education, reading, and experience but also an 
appreciation of Innes as a person. Tachau shows 
him engaged in an intense, long-standing feud with 
a leading family of political rivals (the Marshall 
family with its ties reaching ultimately to the Su- 
preme Court). She portrays his elitist, moralizing 
philosophy as well as his strong localist sentiments. 
Innes’s momentary flirtation with Spanish officials 
is fitted into its context to make intelligible how he 
and others could consider separating Kentucky 
from the Union and allying it with Spain to assure 
access to the Mississippi. Tachau suggests that 
Innes’s treatment of the many cases that came be- 
fore him to enforce the federal tax on whiskey be- 
trayed his strong sympathies with the local 
moonshiners and that his treatment of British credi- 
tors showed his willingness to ignore the amount in 
controversy limitation on his court’s jurisdiction. 

The weakest portions of the book stem from 
Tachau’s obvious impatience with the “almost in- 
comprehensibly ritualistic” “legal technicalities,” 
the “archaic procedures and practices” that make 
up so large a part of the legal records of this early 
court. Anyone who has struggled through such rec- 
ords can appreciate the difficulty. The legal histo- 
rian, however, must understand and explain with 
precise accuracy these forms of pleading and proc- 
ess; such were the bricks and mortar of which this 
court was built. Here Tachau often fails. It appears 
anomalous to praise Judge Innes repeatedly for his 
care to assure due process of law and then to neglect 
the “legal technicalities” that Innes probably con- 
sidered crucial to due process. Innes’s admonition to 
counsel should have alerted Tachau to regard these 
“technicalities” as decisively important to a full un- 
derstanding of this early court. “The Latitude con- 
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tended for by Mr. Attorney,” Innes said, “goes at 
once to destroy that System of Good pleading 
which has stood the test for Ages past and which I 
hope will continue to be strictly attended to by 
Judges.” The long, tedious research leading to an 
otherwise fine book on this early federal court has 
been seriously marred by Tachau’s failure to ap- 
proach the processes and procedures of the court 
with at least as much understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their importance as Judge Innes had. 
HENRY J. BOURGUIGNON 
University of Toledo 


MALCOLM J. ROHRBOUGH. The Trans-Appalachian Fron- 
tier: People, Societies, and Institutions, 1775-1850. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 444. 
$17.50. 


At the outset this book appears to retell the familiar 
story of the settlement of turner’s “New West,” but 
the reader soon realizes that Malcolm J. Rohr- 
bough’s treatment offers new insights and a deeper 
understanding of the process than previous studies. 
The author carefully restricts this book to the fron- 
tier phase of the trans-Appalachian region, saying 
that when the frontier had passed the area was 
merely rural. 

Rohrbough’s framework for studying this frontier 
serves well, for the most part. He considers the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee area between 1775 and 1795, then 
shifts attention to the area north of the Ohio River 
during the same period, showing how settlers chal- 
lenged the wilderness with a society based on An- 
glo-American institutions of law, religion, educa- 
tion, and farming. Next he considers these areas 
similarly during the next twenty years as the insti- 
tutions took root. The following fifteen years, 1815- 
30, saw sizable migrations into both regions that 
tempered the process of settling the frontier. At this 
point, the highly instructive comparative treatment 
gives way to separate chapters on frontier condi- 
tions in Michigan, Florida, and Arkansas. The au- 
thor is doubtless correct in positing that these areas 
offered sufficiently different situations to warrant 
individual chapters, but with this change in ap- 
proach, the book loses some subtlety of inter- 
pretation and structure. Between 1830 and 1850, a 
second great migration filled lands in the deep 
South vacated by displaced Indians and in the 
unoccupied areas in the Old Northwest, trans- 
forming these frontiers into farms. 

Throughout the book Rohrbough develops sev- 
eral themes with great skill. As Americans crossed 
the Appalachians into the new country, they car- 
ried a heritage of centuries of English jurisprudence. 
This concept of the law and governmental structure 
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formed the foundation for frontier society. Often, as © 


in Dade County, the Florida Territory prescribed a 
court system when the entire population numbered 
barely enough to comprise a jury. Along with gov- 
ernment came taxes—sufficient to make perpetual 
squatters out of some frontiersmen as they sought to 
escape the pernicious effects: of. government. An- 
other theme the author traces adroitly is the agri- 
cultural basis of the frontier. Although this holds no 
surprises, Rohrbough handles the agricultural inter- 
relation of the economy convincingly. 

A great strength is the book’s comparative qual- 
ity. The author demonstrates the differences be- 


tween establishing governmental machinery in’ 


Ohio and the Kentucky-Tennessee region. Arthur 
St. Clair certainly had the support of the national 
government in his efforts to administer the Ohio 
Territory, but that government was in the uncer- 
tain process of transition from the Articles of Con- 
federation to the Constitution and offered little 
help. By contrast, the well-established state govern- 
ments of Virginia and North Carolina lent concrete 
aid to their fledgling counties in the West. The book 
also’ vivifies the frontier experience through vi- 
gnettes of representative settlers, such as Gideon 
Lincecum, Lovira Hart, and Thomas Dabney. 
Most of those mentioned have left just one footprint 
on the sands of time, but Rohrbough establishes the 
import of their small contributions to a new society. 
The author bases this book on deep and expert 
research into a wide variety of sources: manuscripts 
and archives, theses and dissertations, and pub- 
lished secondary literature. Apparently, the only 
relevant. publication that escaped his intensive 
search was Robert Hay’s work on the celebration of 
the Fourth of July on the frontier. Some dozen 
maps enhance the quality of this significant volume, 
as does a clear literary style. The conclusion that 
“enormous abundance” and “repeated successes” 
typified this frontier is not supported by the text. 
More moderate claims would have harmonized bet- 
. ter with the evidence so impressively presented. 
WALTER RUNDELL, JR. 
University of Maryland 


RICHARD CARWARDINE. Transatlantic Revivalism: Popular 
Evangelicalism in Britain and America, 1790-1865. 
(Contributions in American History, number 75.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xviii, 
249. $18.95. ` 


Richard Carwardine has added another dimension 
to our growing recognition of the relationship be- 
tween nineteenth century British and American so- 
cial movements. In 1963 Frank Thistlethwaite pub- 
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lished his pioneer work on the Atlantic community, 
which was followed by more specialized studies of 
evangelicalism, temperance, and antislavery. Car- 
wardine has studied revivals. 

This work corroborates many previous con- 
clusions about patterns of interdependence. As in 
the temperance and antislavery movements, there 
was a steady exchange of correspondence, pub- 
lications, and agents (evangelists). British revivalists 
borrowed many American techniques: the “anxious 
seat” and “altar call,” prayer circles operating in 
advance to promote psychological readiness, and 
camp and “protracted” meetings to sustain enthusi- 
asm. In both countries Sunday Schools were con- 
sciously utilized to prepare young people for revival 
conversions; Bible classes helped to train itinerant 
preachers. Britain contributed directly to American 
revivals by supplying immigrants who helped to 
meet the demand for preachers, teachers, and tract 
distributors; British publishing houses produced 
most of the early revival literature. Carwardine sup- 
ports the conclusion that British antislavery con- 
viction “reinforced the element of social morality 
within American revivalism” (p. 32). Such pressures 
may have pushed Southerners to more fervid revi- 
valism in order to demonstrate that they, too, were 
the recipients of God’s blessings. 

One of the most interesting theses is that the Brit- 
ish, with a traditional distaste for excesses of emo- 
tionalism and more restrained by high church au- 
thority, helped to moderate American revivalism, 
thus making it acceptable even in relatively sophis- 
ticated urban centers. British influence was also ap- 
parent in the growing emphasis on an educated 
ministry, although, to begin with in Britain and 
America, a revival’s strength lay in achieving rap- 
port between the people and preachers who were of 
them, not above them. Carwardine believes that re- 
vivals contributed to an atmosphere of egalitarian- 
ism even in class-conscious Britain. Greater equality 
for women was an inevitable product of their par- 
ticipation in revival activities, leading (albeit infre- 
quently) to female preaching. 

Carwardine agrees that the insecurities growing 
out of industrialization helped to shape the form 
and intensity of revival cycles; but he found no di- 
rect correlation between revivals and economic de- 
pressions or unemployment. On this point his statis- 
tical charts are helpful. Correlation of revivals with 
political instability is equally uncertain. He con- 
cludes that the major factor in the psychology of re- 
vivals was within religion itself: “a climate of high 
expectancy” which could be cultivated by preachers 
and which was reinforced by interdenominational 
rivalry. True, to heighten emotions, preachers 
might capitalize on guilt feelings by interpreting de- 
pressions as God’s punishments, but revivals have a 
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momentum of their own, evident in times of pros- 
perity too. 

There are chapters on leading evangelists (Finney 
does not get his usual top-billing). Carwardine em- 
phasizes urban more than rural revivals, with some 
comparisons of revivals among the British industrial 
proletariat and those of frontier America. It is a 
readable book, packed with both information and 
analysis which heighten our appreciation for the 
role of revivalism in shaping Anglo-American so- 
ciety and culture. 

BETTY FLADELAND 
Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


E. BROOKS HOLIFIELD. The Gentlemen Theologians: Ameri- 
can Theology in Southem Culture, 1795-1860. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press. 1978. Pp. x, 262. 
$14.75. 


Challenging a widely held impression that religion 
in the Old South was virtually devoid of rational 
content or strivings, E. Brooks Holifield directs our 
attention to a group of pre-Civil War ecclesiastical 
intellectuals whom he calls “gentlemen theolo- 
gians.” Though few in number (Holifield specifi- 
cally identifies one hundred), they preached to elite 
town and city congregations, held prestigious fac- 
ulty positions at colleges and universities, wrote 
carefully reasoned books and articles, and exerted a 
considerable influence upon their respective com- 
munions. None can be reasonably acclaimed as a 
giant among the world’s religious thinkers, yet they 
do rank as creditable exponents of systems of 
thought that also flourished among sophisticated 
northerners and Europeans. Orthodox almost with- 
out exception, they were invariably preoccupied 
with proofs of “the reasonableness of faith and the 
rationality of the world” (p. 206). Like their parish- 
ioners, students, and readers, they abhorred “the re- 
ligious antics and social ineptitude of the unwashed 
and untutored” (p. 206), never doubting that their 
own refined perspectives were “congruent with the 
deepest nature of things” (p. 206). Holifield feels 
that these men have been unduly neglected because 
of a fascination on the part of scholarly writers with 
Southern circuit riders, exhorters, camp meetings, 
pietism, proslavery polemics, Biblicalism, and the 
like. 

One major chapter provides a discussion of Scot- 
tish Common Sense Realism and its interpreters in 
the region; others cover pronouncements on moral 
philosophy, theodicy, the meaning of the sacra- 
ments, and objective evidences that reinforced reli- 
gious faith. The focus alternates mostly among 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, Methodists, and Baptists. Notably, less 
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than half the sample was affiliated with the ascen- 
dant Methodists and Baptists, whereas a majority of 
the group held orders in the numerically weak Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal churches. This is appropri- 
zte, however, in view of drastic differences in level 
cf education between clergymen of the former and 
the la-ter. Southern Methodists had no theological 
seminary before the Civil War, and the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary did not begin func- 
tioning until the late 1850s. 

There is little effort to delineate the tendencies of 
Southern religion vis-a-vis religion in the North and 
in Europe, and there is little mention of two issues 
that perhaps most engaged rank-and-file secta- 
dians—the correct mode of baptism and whether re- 
generate saints invariably continue in a condition of 
grace. But the volume does provide an authorita- 
tive, wide-ranging study of clergymen who were 
both erudite and orthodox, which is what the au- 
thor set out to do. This reviewer fully agrees with an 
assertion on the book’s cover that “Professor 
Holifizld has opened important new vistas on 
southern theology, and [that] his penetrating explo- 
ration demands serious attention.” 

KENNETH K. BAILEY 
University of Texas, 
El Paso 


‘THOMAS VIRGIL PETERSON. Ham and Japheth: The Mythic 
World of Whites in the Antebellum South, (ATLA 
‘Moncgraph Series, number 12.) Metuchen, N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press and American Theological Library 
Association. 1978. Pp. xiii, 181. $9.00. 


“God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in 
-he tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his ser- 
vant.” In Genesis 9, Thomas Virgil Peterson ex- 
olains, antebellum white Southerners found the au- 
thority for their conviction that Japheth, Shem, and 
Ham (Canaan’s father) were the progenitors of the 
white, red, and black races in America. According 
zo their imaginative interpretation, God’s command 
sentenced the descendants of Ham to slavery, to in- 
feriority, and to blackness. Moreover, the story of 
Noah and his three sons provided divine sanction 
Zor patriarchal and conservative ideals of govern- 
ment. Ham’s primary offense was his assault on the 
authcrity of the family, presided over by God’s cho- 
sen representative, the patriarch. Hierarchical con- 
zrol by those best suited by nature to rule de- 
manded the authority of masters over their slaves, 
wives, and children. Through the Ham story, 
slavery was included within the structure of the pa- 
criarchal family. Patriarchal and paternal slavery 
became both a punishment for Ham’s sin and a be- 
nevolsnt institution for his descendants, a system in 
which blacks could be both cared for and made 
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productive. Thus, Genesis 9 “symbolically framed 
the ethos of plantation life within sacred history” 
(p. 117). 

Peterson’s purpose is not merely to discuss the 
uses of the Bible to promote slavery. Rather, he 
presents the ambitious thesis that the story of 
Noah’s curse functioned as a “persuasive cultural 
myth” (p. 12) and, indeed, that the Scriptures be- 
came the “foundation for the society’s institutions, 
values, and beliefs” (p. 7). The major problem of 
this brief study, done originally as a dissertation in 
American religious studies at Stanford University, is 
its failure to evaluate theology in relation to other 
forces that gave legitimacy to the slaveholding way 
of life. His argument rests upon a narrow base of 
evidence--some one hundred or so published con- 
temporary references to the Ham story—and an es- 
oteric analysis of the applicability of competing the- 
ories of myth by Geertz, Lévi-Strauss, Eliade, 
Ricoeur, Janeway, Voegelin, Malinowski, and oth- 
ers. Only through the private papers of individual 
Southerners, however, can the significance of reli- 
gious ideas, economic advantage, class bias, racial 
fear, psychic need, and personal experience be 
probed and evaluated. Without that integration 
and comparison, Peterson is suggestive but not per- 
suasive. We can be certain only that the Ham story 
was published widely and that some creative whites 
used it to link slavery, racism, paternalism, patri- 
archy, and conservatism. 

JAMES L. ROARK 
University of Missouri, 
St. Louts 
CLIFFORD E. CLARK, JR. Henry Ward Beecher: Spokesman 
Jor a Middle-Class America. Urbana: University of Illi- 
nois Press. 1978. Pp. 288. $12.95. 


The Reverend Henry Ward Beecher (1813-87) was 
pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, from 1847 until his death. Son 
of the Reverend Lyman Beecher and brother of 
Catharine Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe, he 
was a member of one of the best-known American 
families of the nineteenth century, a family of 
preachers, teachers, and reformers. For thousands of 
Americans he was no less than a modern oracle. 
Historians have not, however, been kind to him. 
Most know little about him, and most of what they 
do know, or believe, is unflattering. 

` Several eulogistic biographies appeared shortly 
after Beecher’s death. The best of these is the one by 
his disciple, Lyman Abbott, published in 1903. In 
1927 Paxton Hibben produced a “debunking” bi- 
ography that pictured Beecher as a buffoon and a 
hypocrite and became the standard work. Follow- 
ing in Hibben’s footsteps, Robert Shaplen in 1954 
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wrote a short book entitled Free Love and Heavenly 
Sinners, a narrative of Beecher’s allegedly adulterous 
relationship with the wife of Theodore Tilton, a 
friend and associate. In 1970 William G. McLough- 
lin of Brown University, a distinguished authority 
on American religious history, produced The Mean- 
ing of Henry Ward Beecher, a study of Beecher’s 
thought as revealed in his voluminous published 
works, with special reference to the period 1840 to 
1870. In 1973 came Jane Shaffer Elsmere’s scholarly 
study, Henry Ward Beecher: The Indiana Years, 1837- 
1847. 

Now Clifford E. Clark, Jr., has given the histori- 
cal profession a book that can be recommended 
confidently to professors, students, and the public as 
the best biography published to date. It has grown 
out of his dissertation in American Studies com- 
pleted at Harvard in 1968. Clark has examined 
with great care not only Beecher’s published writ- 
ings but also relevant manuscript collections, 
among which the most important one is the Bee- 
cher family papers at Yale University. He has done 
a superb job of making some sense out of Beecher’s 
frequently contradictory statements. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s chief importance was the 
part he played in the final repudiation of the harsh 
tenets of Calvinism in the United States and in the 
emergence of what came to be called “evangelical 
liberalism.” He preferred to emphasize God’s good- 
ness and mercy rather than His role as judge. He 
preached the immanence of a benevolent God in 
nature, human beings, society, and history and was 
the first important American clergyman to come to 
terms with the theory of evolution. 

In comparison with most other ministers, Beecher 
was also ahead of his time in his advocacy of social 
reform and in his preaching on political issues. He 
used his pulpit to ransom the freedom of several 
young slave girls and suggested that Sharp’s rifles 
might be more effective than Bibles in saving Kan- 
sas from the curse of slavery. He was an active sup- 
porter of the newborn Republican Party. He toured 
Great Britain during the Civil War to drum up sup- 
port for the Union cause and took a keen interest in 
the problems of Reconstruction. He was also active 
in the temperance crusade and the woman’s rights 
movement. 

Beecher’s custom of speaking out freely on public 
issues occasionally got him into trouble, as, for ex- 
ample, during the railway strikes of 1877, when he 
remarked that “a man who cannot live on bread 
and water is not fit to live” (p. 236). Liberal histo- 
rians have pounced on this unfortunate statement 
as proof that he was not a “Christian evolutionist” 
but a Social Darwinist. Clark notes that by 1882 
Beecher had become “willing to accept the organi- 
zation of labor and the use of strikes” (p. 266). 
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The judicious quality of Clark’s work is evident 
in his treatment of the court case of Tilton v. Beecher. 
“Given the contradictory nature of the evidence,” 
he writes, “it was at the time and is now impossible 
to judge whether Beecher had actually committed 
adultery” (p. 224). The case ended in a hung jury, 
nine to three in favor of Beecher’s innocence. 

Clark’s book is well documented with ample foot- 
notes at the end of each chapter and is well written. 

IRA V. BROWN 
Pennsylvania State University 


BUELL E. COBB, JR. The Sacred Harp: A Tradition and Its 
Music. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1978. 
Pp. ix, 245. $10.00. 


In 1844 B. F. White and E. J. King, two Georgia 
singing teachers, published a book of religious 
choral music which they called The Sacred Harp. 
Hundreds of similar tunebooks appeared in nine- 
teenth-century. America, but none showed the 
staying power of White and King’s work. Revised 
and reissued frequently, it is still in print today. 
Moreover, the book has given its name to a living 
tradition—a social and religious subculture that de- 
fines itself through music. 

Buell E. Cobb, Jr.’s The Sacred Harp: A Tradition 
and Its Music is a worthy successor to the works of 
George Pullen Jackson, whose White Spirituals in the 
Southern Uplands (1933) first called attention to the 
harmonized folk hymnody of the South. Cobb, a 
professor of English and a Sacred Harp singer him- 
self, is well qualified to write an “inside” history of 
the movement. Drawing on personal interviews, ar- 
chives, and secondary literature, he describes in de- 
tail the tradition as a whole, its music, its early his- 
tory, the editions of The Sacred Harp, and the rise 
and decline of the big singing conventions. If, as the 
final chapter explains, the outlook for the move- 
ment’s future is uncertain, the author has too much 
respect for its adherents to sentimentalize about its 


possible disappearance. As Cobb puts it, “the fact , 


that students at Harvard or Berkeley find this music 
engaging will not help much if the boys and girls in 
Haleyville, Alabama, or Tallapoosa, Georgia, are 
not interested in learning to sing it” (p. 160). 

Cobb is an enterprising scholar; his narrative is 
engaging and well written. Best of all, he lets the 
singers speak for themselves in numerous well-cho- 
sen quotations that help illuminate the way of life 
that has supported The Sacred Harp for over a cen- 
tury. 

Two appendixes round out the book. The first is 
a virtual “union list” of some six hundred tradi- 
tional singings held each year, including dates and 
locations. This collation of dozens of smaller listings 
affords a truer picture of the extent of the tradition 
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than has previously been available. The second, a 
selection of forty pieces from The Sacred Harp, seems 
an afterthought. A note explaining why these pieces 
were chosen and a separate index to them would 
have been welcome. 
DAVID WARREN STEEL 
RICHARD CRAWFORD 
University of Michigan 


TODD L. SAVITT. Medicine and Slavery: The Diseases and 
Health Care of Blacks in Antebellum Virginia. (Blacks in 
the New World.) Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1978. Pp. 332. $15.00. 


If only the regular antebellum physician could have 
tucked this volume into his saddlebags before set- 
ting out to combat disease among slaves on Virginia 
plantations. It would have told him that on the 
clinical level almost all of his cherished procedures 
ranging from venesection to massive dosing were 
more likely to kill than cure. Thus his com- 
petitors—Thomsonians, slave masters, the slaves 
themselves—were all much more successful than he, 
if for no other reason than they did less harm. 

But the book would also confirm many of his 
medical suspicions regarding blacks. Many slaves 
were “naturally” resistant to malaria, whereas 
whites were not. They were also resistant to yellow 
fever but more susceptible to cold injury, cholera, 
and possibly pneumonia. In the case of most suscep- 
tibilities, Todd L. Savitt finds environmental as op- 
posed to innate predisposing factors at fault and, in- 
deed, in an introductory discussion of black and 
white medical differences concludes that, “for the 
most part, the illnesses and treatments of blacks 
were identical to those of whites” (p. 47). 

Thus death rolls reveal a much higher frequency 
of lethal cholera among blacks than whites in part 
because residence and occupation put slaves at 
greater risk of infection and in part, as our mounted 
physician knows, because he and his colleagues 
tended to falsify morbidity and mortality records to 
spare whites the stigma of having hosted a “lower 
class disease.” Savitt claims that they did the same 
with infant deaths supposedly caused by the mother 
overlaying the child and smothering it during sleep, 
for black infants monopolized this cause of death in 
Virginia. Here Savitt makes an important contribu- 
tion by marshaling evidence to argue convincingly 
that many, if not most, of these deaths were in real- 
ity today’s Sudden Infant Death Syndrome or “crib 
death.” 

Slave clothing, quarters, diet, and working condi- 
tions are all scrutinized by Savitt to explain why 
slaves suffered from a host of diseases common to 
the period ranging from typhus to “tobacosis,” the 
tobacco workers’ “black lung.” Moreover, he does 
not limit himself to plantation slaves but looks at 
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urban slaves as well. Nor ‘is the book confined to 
black physical ailments; Savitt also examines men- 
tal afflictions, as witnessed by a fine chapter on in- 
sanity and its treatment. The work concludes with a 
poignant look at “Blacks as Medical Specimens,” a 
“situation [that] existed as a result of the degraded 
condition of blacks, both free and slave, in Vir- 
ginia” (p. 307). 

It is difficult to be critical of this work, witli 
brings Savitt’s unique combination of medical and 
historical training to bear on a wealth of primary 
materials unearthed by his dissertation research in 
more than a score of archives, libraries, and private 
collections. The study should leave the specialist 
well satisfied. The author’s failure, however, to ad- 
dress larger themes may leave general readers, par- 
ticularly those with an eye on the debate over slave 
well-being, a bit perplexed as to the meaning of the 
book. 

For example, Savitt’s dissertation upon which 
this study is based was entitled “Sound Minds and 
Sound Bodies: The Diseases and Health Care of 
Blacks in Ante Bellum Virginia.” Does this “sound- 
ness” image (which permeates the present work) 
add credence to the argument recently advanced in 
some quarters that slave health was as good (or as 
bad) as that of antebellum whites, at least in Vir- 
ginia? And what does Savitt’s portrayal mean in 
light of the black postbellum crisis of health when 
the Afro-American death rate soared far above that 
of white Americans? 

Another potential difficulty with the study is ‘that 
readers may be tempted to generalize for the entire 
South on the basis of Virginia—a temptation that 
Savitt inadvertently encourages when he states in 
his afterword (p. 312) that the health “situation in 
Virginia typified conditions throughout the pre~ 
Civil War South.” Yet this is a treacherous asser- 
tion. Savitt himself points out that for the time span 
he is considering, Virginia had a stable slave popu- 
lation, that is, “there was little black immigration 
into the state” (pp. 2-3). By contrast, much of the 
South, particularly the New Cotton South, during 
this period saw a great deal of immigration, bring- 
ing blacks into new disease zone environments, 
where they confronted new pathogenic strains not 
to mention the special health problems of any fron- 
tier people created by housing, sanitation, and lim- 
ited food supplies. Virginia, on the other hand, was 
much more urbanized, and therefore many of its 
slaves suffered to a far greater extent from diseases 
such as tuberculosis than did their rural cousins. Fi- 
nally, Virginia was in the wheat belt, which meant 
many nutritional advantages were available—ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by most slaves, whose princi- 
pal, and indeed frequently only, cereal was corn. 

These objections, however, are minor in the light 
of Savitt’s accomplishment. His work stands as the 
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first to examine systematically slave health and an- 
tebellum medical conditions on a state-wide basis in 
the light of current medical knowledge. It is there- 
fore an important effort that should both stimulate 
and stand as a model for other such studies. 
KENNETH KIPLE 
VIRGINIA KIPLE 
Bowling Green State University 


HERBERT HOVENKAMP. Science and Religion in America, 
1800-1860. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva- 


“nia Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 273. $16.00. 


Upon. scanning a book such as this, most readers 
will think it contains a survey of how theologians 
and scientists interacted for fifty years during the 
early national period. It is more ambitious than 
that, taking a larger framework from 1770 to 1870 
as its real time span and discussing topics relevant 
to science and religion from a viewpoint of critical 
philosophical scrutiny that judges ideas in both 
spheres. The author is especially good in sketching 
cameos of various spokesmen in their particular set- 
tings. His ability to depict specific persons and is- 
sues is not matched, however, by an overall breadth 
of vision or sense of historical development. This 
volume actually falls within a genre of American 
letters begun during the Enlightenment and per- 
fected by Andrew Dickson White in his History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (1876). 
Other than provide us with extensive details regard- 
ing a chosen time period, it hardly improves the 
content of this genre or expands its perspective. His- 
torians interested in the topic would do better to 
consult Theodore Dwight Bozeman, Protestants in an 
Age of Science (1977) for religion and Charles Couls- 
ton Gillispie, The Edge of Objectivity (1960) for sci- 
ence. 

Beginning in the 1770s, a preponderant number 
of American intellectuals adopted Scottish Realism 
as a viable means of comprehending the world 
around them. With a stress on empirical evidence, 
they pursued a vision of unified knowledge, one 
that would comprehend information about natural 
phenomena, human experience, and Biblical teach- 
ings in a unified, well-integrated system. But, the 
author insists, Protestants were bent on combining 
knowledge and belief so thoroughly that they would 
achieve a religion free from all doubt, a scientific 
theology. From two premises—that God created na- 
ture and inspired the Bible—molders of opinion 
pursued the ideal of synthesizing mutually reinforc- 
ing data drawn from both fields. The book’s early 
chapters demonstrate how they hammered out key 
epistemological definitions of evidence, hypothesis, 
metaphysics, and factual knowledge: But unified 
thought was doomed, we are told, because religion 
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as a pseudoscience held perversely to propositions 
that could not stand up to variant findings, espe- 
cially those in geology and biology. The book’s lat- 
ter chapters display this tension through various 
topics. Since the original relationship is judged to 
have been illegitimate, this entire exhibition is con- 
ducted with a condescending, mocking tone. Strains 
between doctrinaire anachronisms and fresh investi- 
gation finally reached an open rupture when Dar- 
win published his On the Origin of Species in 1859. It 
is the author’s conclusion that orthodox Protestants 
were those deeply and sincerely committed to a 
position that grew increasingly untenable. As un- 
fettered science progressed, religious spokesmen be- 
came more close-minded, accepting what ultimately 
proved to be indefensible irrationalities. 

It is questionable whether such an overview rep- 
resents all Protestants or accurately discerns prior- 
ities among a century of scientists, but on a more 
modest, procedural level the book will be unsettling 
to most readers for another reason. It is very diffi- 
cult to decide whether the author wants to reflect 
the ideas of each thinker in turn or to find fault 
with them. He clearly wants to provide a running 
commentary on religious and scientific inadequa- 
cies as he proceeds, and thus the work bears a re- 
markable similarity to another genre characterized 
by Frank Hugh Foster’s tendentious monument, A 
Genetic History of the New England Theology (1907). 
Readers must be wary of accepting any conclusion 
about a nineteenth-century spokesman because it 
might stem from nothing more than the logic of a 
twentieth-century philosophical position. In the last 
analysis, historical understanding is often juxta- 
posed with judgmental commentary, and one can- 
not trust that the resulting prose reflects ideas from 
the historical context. This study does not actually 
distort history to serve a preconceived set of inter- 
pretations, but we still need to look at thinkers who 
combined religious and scientific ideas in their writ- 
ing, asking what they were trying to accomplish 
within limited contexts and why. 

HENRY WARNER BOWDEN 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


DON HARRISON DOYLE. The Soctal Order of a Frontier 
Community: Jacksonville, Illinois, 1825-70. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 289. 
$12.50. 


This is a welcome addition to the slowly growing 
number of scholarly histories of smaller American 
cities. Don Harrison Doyle offers Jacksonville as a 
study of the urban frontier, and that is also welcome. 
Earlier polarities, though they may once have 
helped focus descriptive history, are increasingly 
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seen as impediments to analysis: “urbanization” 
need not mean smokestacks and high-rise parking 
lots, and “frontier” comprises much more than a 
spreading scatter of family farms. 

Platted in 1825, Jacksonville grew from a few 
hundred people in 1830 to over five thousand in 
1860. Unlike better-known, and certainly less typi- 
cal, western settlements, this one did not “take off’ 
into commercial expansion, industrialization, and 
political notoriety. Defeated in a contest over rail- 
road location and divided by religious and political 
controversies, Jacksonville’s leading families ulti- 
mately gave up metropolitan ambition and settled 
upon the goal of being another “Athens of the 
West,” a cradle of refinement and education in the 
country’s agricultural heartland. 

Doyle stresses community imagery, voluntary as- 
sociations, ethnic and political divisions, and the 
growth of public authority. His aim is to analyze 
problem-solving in a new, changing, and demo- 
graphically fluid setting; the types and functions of 
social conflict in such a setting; and the effort to for- 
mulate and sustain an idea of community through 
the whole process. His study of boosterism is highly 
suggestive and may encourage deeper investigation 
of that important phenomenon, too often taken for 
granted. Especially interesting is Doyle’s brief ac- 
count of the “inversion” of boosterism when the 
ambitions for growth were more or less consciously 
given up. A desperate struggle to secure the location 
of the state university failed in 1867, and the local 
ideologists turned to producing an image of a delib- 
erately small but genteel community. They began 
to build “a tradition of local history that justified 
small-town failure as chosen success” (p. 255). - 

I wish he had done more with the development of 
local history traditions; for this purpose, his cut-off 
date of 1870 is a bit too early. Considerably more 
on the origins and pre-Jacksonville histories of his 
boosters and city fathers would also have been valu- 
able. Some readers may be put off by what will ap- 
pear to them as an excessively theoretical first chap- 
ter; let them start at chapter two. These criticisms 
aside, the book is a worthy contribution to our 
study of the early materials from which arguments 
over the nature of “community” have grown. 

A. THEODORE BROWN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


JAMES E. DAVIS. Frontier America, 1800-1840: A Com- 
parative Demographic Analysts of the Settlement Process. 
Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1977. 
Pp. 220. $15.50. 


James E. Davis begins his study with the warning 
that zhe West is “a difficult to define region, one 
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which was always in motion, and one in which nu- 
merous forces—some external, some internal, ever 
combining and ever changing in relative impor- 
tance—were part of a process that operated in an 
organic fashion over space and through time” (p. 
28). Rather than attack or defend the Turner hy- 
pothesis, however, Davis has chosen to analyze 
“some of the demographic characteristics of the in- 
dividuals, households, and groups that were lured 
or shoved into the West” between 1800 and 1840. 
By studying seven demographic variables—house- 
hold size, household composition, age, sex, race, the 
condition of blacks on the frontier, and occupa- 
tion—and by comparing these variables in the set- 
tled Northeast, the frontier Northwest, the settled 
Southeast, and the frontier South, he gets at obvi- 
ous and subtle distinctions in the four sections. He 
also compares the northern and southern frontiers 
in different census years. His findings are based on 
the census reports and local records of 252 counties, 
defined as frontier or settled, that ranged in an arc 
from Georgia to Michigan in the years 1800-40. 

Many of Davis’s carefully researched findings 
tend to corroborate existing impressions. His asser- 
tion that this cis-Mississippi frontier was one of 
great abundance, “whose resources were privately 
exploited in a comparatively sustained triumph of 
man over nature from 1815 onward,” is scarcely 
surprising. But Davis argues that the fruits of forest 
and soil were so easily available that survival did 
not require a large family work force and therefore 
did not put a premium on childbearing as a source 
of labor. On the other hand, nearly everyone lived 
in a household unit with others. Practically no one 
lived alone. Further, the household unit owned and 
operated most of the means of production and dis- 
tribution and “was the basic economic unit on the 
frontier” (p. 20). Contrary to the belief that frontier 
families were large, Davis finds they were not nota- 
bly larger or smaller than those found in the settled 
portions. 

Davis’s analysis also turns up some other facts 
that both frontier and family historians should find 
intriguing. His hypothesis that the northern frontier 
had less typical frontier traits than the southern 
frontier turned out to be untrue. Yet by 1840 the 
family household size on the northern frontier was 
smaller than the household size in the East, while 
the southern frontier family was larger than that 
found in the Southeast. Still the differences between 
pioneer and eastern households were so minor, he 
concludes, that “there is little reason to believe that 
frontier personality and society were remarkably 
different, at least insofar as the differences were 
products of difference in household size and compo- 
sition” (p. 99). Similarly, although frontier regions 
did contain more youths and males than the East, 
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the older notion that they consisted primarily of 
males and “loners” does not appear to be true. Us- 
ing statistical methods carefully and illustrating his 
findings with maps and charts, Davis’s often quali- 
fied and careful conclusions do seem to hold up un- 
der scrutiny. 

As to the racial characteristics of the two fron- 
tiers, Davis finds very few blacks on the northern 
frontier (only 0.3 percent in 1840), while the num- 
ber on the southern frontier fluctuated wildly, 
jumping from 10 percent in 1800 to 30 percent in 
the 1830s and then declining to 13 percent in 1840. 
There is no evidence that the frontier ever provided 
freedom or opportunity to blacks, slave or free. In 
terms of occupational patterns, no frontier was more 
agrarian than the settled Northeast in 1820, while 
the settled portion of the Southeast was less agrar- 
ian-than the northern frontier by 1840. 

There are some methodological problems and 
some omissions. Davis himself points out that many 
manuscript census records for the early southern 
frontier have disappeared; consequently, his con- 
clusions about that area are often based on narra- 
tive accounts. On the other hand, while he is careful 
to analyze breast-feeding as a form of birth con- 
trol—and therefore an explanation for smaller fam- 
ilies on the frontier—he does not discuss the role of 
disease in keeping frontier families as small as their 
eastern counterparts. There are also relatively few 
examples of how a frontier family functioned either 
economically or socially. 

Though not a definitive study, Frontier America is a 
valuable book in which the author asks significant 
questions and provides important corrective new in- 
formation. The first chapter is a penetrating, even 
epigrammatic, essay on the nature of the frontier. 
In the more statistical ones he never makes claims 
he cannot substantiate. He is to be commended not 
only for the scholarly way in which he has used de- 
mography to get at this process but also for laying 
out promising methods of further investigation. 

HOWARD R. LAMAR 
Yale University 


M. LELYN BRANIN. The Early Potters and Potteries of 
Maine. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 262. $22.00. 


There appears to be a r-sing interest in the United 
States in artifacts of various kinds from the past, 
and the past need not be terribly remote. Where 
there is interest in a subject, books will be written 
on it, and M. Lelyn Branin’s book shows that there 
is an interest in pottery produced mainly by small 
shops operated by one or two men in the United 
States in the last century. 
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Branin has produced an exhaustive list of potters 
who worked in Maine from the earliest settlement 
until about 1900 and of their potteries. He has not 
dealt with modern potters. His work is arranged by 
towns but excellent indexes and appendixes make it 
simple to find individual potters. By using wills, es- 
tate inventories, deeds, census records, tax records, 
local and county histories, atlases, and newspapers, 
he has assembled an amazing amount of material, 
mostly biographical. He may not be able to tell us 
much about the pottery made by an early potter, 
but he can often tell us where he was born, who his 
parents were, who he married and what the names 
of his children were, what land he bought, what of- 
fices he held in the town, and so on, for such is the 
information the records contain. We must certainly 
praise Branin’s industry and care. The list seems ac- 
curate and complete, and accuracy and complete- 
ness are features that similar books for other areas I 
have consulted seem to lack. 

The book will probably appeal mostly to collec- 
tors of Maine pottery, for Branin makes few at- 
tempts to generalize on the basis of the data he has 
assembled. Such questions as the relationships be- 
tween potteries of Maine and other areas, the gen- 
eral economic and social factors that account for 
the decline of potting, and the position of the potter 
in society are not dealt with directly. Nor is pottery 
itself really dealt with. The kinds of pots listed in 
early records are given, but no attempt is made to 
explain what they were like and how they were 
used. Stew pots are listed and illustrated, but we are 
not told how they were used, for example. Were 
they used for cooking or serving stew, or both? Were 
they used at a fireplace or on a stove? It should be 
emphasized that Branin set out to answer one set of 
questions and answered them well. He should not 
be criticized because he did not answer others. His 
book, however, has limited appeal; perhaps he will 
write another that will be broader. One final note: 
colored illustrations would have made the book 
more appealing and, of course, more expensive. 

WARREN E. ROBERTS 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


WILLIAM H. PIERSON, JR. American Buildings and Their Ar- 
chitects: Technology and the Picturesque, The Corporate and 
the Early Gothic Styles. (American Buildings and 
Their Architects.) Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 
1978. Pp. xxviii, 500. $12.95. 


William H. Pierson’s American Buildings and Their Ar- 
chitects is a measure of American architectural his- 
tory’s coming of age. Nothing on this encyclopedic 
scale has been attempted in the field before. Unlike 
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most encyclopedic efforts, however, it is not appear- 
ing in chronological order, but hops back and forth: 
The Colonial and Neo-Classical Styles, then Progressive 
and Academic Ideals at the Turn of the Twentieth Century, 
then The Impact of European Modernism in the Mid- 
Twentieth Century, now back to Technology and the Pic- 
turesque, The Corporate and Early Gothic Styles. Why the 
linkage of “corporate” (that is, early factory) and 
Gothic Revival? As the author explains, “the time 
span of both developments coincided exactly with 
that of the Greek Revival”—roughly from the 1830s 
to the 1860s. Furthermore, “the confrontation be- 
tween a nature-oriented romanticism on the one 
hand and a burgeoning technology on the other ... 
formed the dynamic core of nineteenth-century 
America.” In fact, no effective connection between 
the two is established; the book consists of a short 
section on early factory architecture and factory 
towns, with particular emphasis on Lowell and 
Harrisville, and a long section on the Gothic Re- 
vival. Both are very good; but it is, as the author is 
first to admit, an awkward arrangement. Why he 
has felt so bound to a sectioned chronological sys- 
tem of presentation is not apparent, because he 
seems entirely aware of the symbolic and associa- 
tional aspects of Gothic Revival as well as its for- 
malistic development—indeed, this is among the 
book’s greatest merits. 

The heart of the book is the long study of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York by James Renwick, 
which includes a reconstruction of the original plan 
of St. Patrick’s as envisaged by Renwick and the ex- 
traordinary Lady Chapel he planned for its east 
end. Pierson makes a convincing case that the most 
important architectural descendant of St. Patrick’s 
was not a Roman Catholic church, but the Episco- 
pal cathedral of New York, St. John the Divine, de- 
signed to be the fourth largest cathedral in the 
world in 1889, the year that the spires of St. Pat- 
rick’s were completed—obviously in competition 
with it. It is all the more surprising that for some 
reason he does not mention Notre-Dame (La Pa- 
roisse) in Montreal, the obvious predecessor of St. 
Patrick’s—not in form (too early, too “Gothick”), 
but in social function—and an aggressive statement 
of denominational supremacy in a non-Catholic en- 
vironment. One would assume the omission deliber- 
ate (no Canadian examples) except that Frank 
Wills’s Cathedral in Fredericton, New Brunswick is 
mentioned; nor can the explanation be lack of doc- 
umentation, since La Parotsse and its distinctive sort 
of architectural statement have been the subject of 
considerable scholarship, most notably Frank To- 
ker’s fine book, which won the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians award as the best for 1974. 

But this is a minor cavil. The book is a splendid 
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contribution to knowledge in general and American 
architectural history in particular. 
ALAN GOWANS 
University of Victoria 


HARLAN HAGUE. The Road to Califomia: The Search for a 
Southern Overland Route, 1540-1848. (American Trails 
Series, number 11.) Glendale, Calif: Arthur H. 
Clark. 1978. Pp. 325. $20.50. 


The southern trail to California—a route that ran 
along the present United States-Mexican border 
into the Los Angeles basin—grew in importance as 
Americans pushed westward. Some chauvinistic 
writers would have us believe it was an American 
invention, but Harlan Hague provides a nicely bal- 
anced account of the opening and reopening of the 
southern route by Spaniards, Mexicans, and Ameri- 
cans. 

Three of the eight chapters in The Road to Califor- 
nia treat Spain’s explorers. Beginning with Cabeza 
de Vaca and Coronado and, ending with the late 
eighteenth century expeditions of Juan Bautista de 
Anza, Francisco Garcés, and Dominguez-Escalante, 
Hague takes Borderlands specialists along familiar 
trails. He also devotes much of a chapter to the 
lesser-known efforts of newly independent Mexico 
to reopen the road from Sonora to California. 
American trappers enter the scene at the halfway 
mark of this study. In many cases the Americans 
followed trails that Mexicans already knew. Hague 
follows his chapter on the mountain men with sepa- 
rate chapters on the 1846-47 military expeditions of 
Stephen Watts Kearny and Philip St. George 
Cooke. The opening of a wagon route to California 
by Cooke provides a logical end to the story. 

In a concluding analytical chapter, Hague argues 
that the “Gila River route” is a modern misnomer 
for the southern trail, which followed the Gila only 
part of the way. In his conclusion and throughout 
the narrative, he reminds us that Indians frequently 
pointed pathfinders in the right direction and that 
the transfer of new geographical knowledge often 
did not occur because travel narratives became bur- 
ied in archives. 

Specialists will find little that is new in this book, 
originally a doctoral dissertation done at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, in 1974. Hague has based 
his work entirely on published accounts and the 
outline of the story he tells is well known. No one, 
however, has tied these different threads of explora- 
tion together in a single narrative volume. Other 
treatments of the southern route to California, such 
as Odie B, Faulk’s Destiny Road: The Gila Trail and the 
Opening of the Southwest (1973) and Ferol Egan’s The 
El Dorado Trail (1970), take off at the point where 
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Hague’s study ends. Specialists and general readers, 
then, will welcome The Road to California as a conve- 
nient and well-told summary of the story of three 
hundred years of exploration. Two caveats: Hague’s 
use of Spanish names is capricious and omissions in 
his notes and bibliography make this work an unre- 
liable guide to sources. 

DAVID J. WEBER 

Southern Methodist University 


GAVIN WRIGHT. The Political Economy of the Cotton South: 
Households, Markets, and Wealth in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. New York: W. W. Norton. 1978. Pp. xv, 205. 
$10.95. 


If any historians still believe that econometric his- 
tory (sometimes called “cliometrics”) offers little ex- 
cept esoteric methods and bizzare, ahistorical con- 
clusions, this splendid book by Gavin Wright 
should finally persuade them otherwise. Like other 
cliometricians, Wright values the explanatory pow- 
ers of economic theory, but he wisely cautions that 
theory designed to explain the modern world can- 
not be mechanistically applied to the past. Five key 
assumptions in modern economics he deems “fun- 
damentally inappropriate to antebellum America”: 
that the quest for profit maximization explains be- 
havior; that relative prices indicate relative scar- 
cities of the factors of production; that production 
for the market and production for consumption at 
home are the same except for transportation costs; 
that relative increases in per capita income best 
measure relative economic progress; and that real or 
potential changes in income explain people’s politi- 
cal behavior. When he replaces these assumptions 
with others more appropriate to the historical con- 
text of the antebellum South, Wright comes to con- 
clusions that he too modestly claims “do not sound 
original,” but he adds, justifiably, that it is valuable 
“to show that they can be derived from simple 
models of economic behavior and supported with 
econometric evidence” (p. 4). 

His modified theory reveals two features of the 
economy that provide significant interpretive in- 
sights. The first is that wealth, rather than income, 
is the most important determinant of antebellum 
farmers’ behavior. The planters’ major form of 
wealth was slaves; that of the nonslaveholders was 
land. Labor scarcity during the antebellum years 
prevented nonslaveowning farmers from expanding 
output beyond what available family labor could 
produce. But those able to buy slaves could expand 
their production to the extent of their resources, 
something planters would do until (using economic 
terms) the price of slaves equaled their marginal 
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product. To protect their wealth in land, non- 
slaveowners adopted a “safety first” behavior (p. 
70), producing for subsistence before attempting a 
marketable surplus, thereby stressing wealth main- 
tenance over income maximization. Slaveowners, 
not dependent on family labor, increased their mar- 
ketable output by increasing their slave force, 
thereby increasing both their income and their 
wealth in slaves. Plantations became large, there- 
fore, not because large-scale production brought 
economies of scale but because labor as a com- 
modity could be allocated to production on a level 
unavailable to farmers whose labor supply was lim- 
ited. 

The second feature revealed in Wright’s analysis 
is that the prosperity of cotton producers before the 
Civil War and the distress of postbellum cotton pro- 
ducers were not functions of the relative efficiencies 
of production but rather of the changing demand 
for cotton. Thus, what appears to be the profit- 
ability of slavery is really the profitability of grow- 
ing cotton in a time of strong demand, while the 
unprofitability of tenancy and sharecropping is 
really the unprofitability of growing cotton when 
demand was stagnating. In the antebellum years, 
differences in risks involved in wealth maintenance 
explain why planters responded to the strong de- 
mand while nonslaveholders did not. 

Anything threatening to depress the value of 
slaves threatened to diminish the wealth and power 
of the planters. There were two such threats. Within 
the South, rising slave prices (reflecting profits from 
slave labor) increased planter wealth but simultane- 
ously undermined support for the institution, po- 
tentially endangering the planters’ wealth, because 
rising slave prices made it increasingly difficult for 
nonslaveholders to move into the slaveowner class. 
Matching this internal danger was another from 
outside—a change in attitude toward slavery that, 
if it persisted, would surely weaken confidence in 
slavery, depress prices, and diminish planter wealth. 
The planters’ answer to these threats, Wright con- 
cludes, was an attempt at “peaceful secession” (p. 
147), which they mistakenly thought possible. 

Wright’s announcement that his findings tend to 
support the traditional view of slavery is, of course, 
wrong, simply because there is no traditional view. 
What he means is that his findings contradict those 
of other cliometricians. His accomplishment is to 
show that the formidable tools of economics, when 
imaginatively adapted to the historical context, 
yield important historical insights. This makes his 
book invaluable for both its interpretations and its 
methods. 

HAROLD D. WOODMAN 
Purdue University 
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WILLIAM M. WIECEK. The Sources of Antislavery Constitu- 
tionalism in America, 1760-1848. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press. 1977. Pp. 306. $12.50. 


Building on the work of Aileen Kraditor and Rob- 
ert Cover and saturating himself in the primary 
sources, William M. Wiecek has produced a master- 
ful analytical survey of the constitutional argu- 
ments over slavery. j 

Wiecek begins with what he considers the most 
significant source of antislavery constitutionalism, 
the Somerset case. In 1772, the highest common- 
law court in England handed down a decision stat- 
ing that “contract for slave of a slave is good here” 
but also that slavery is so “odious” and of “such a 
nature, that it is incapable of being introduced on 
any reasons, moral or political; but only [by] posi- 
tive law” (pp. 30, 32). 

American abolitionists interpreted Somerset to 
mean that slavery was incompatible with natural 
law. From 1772 until slavery was abolished in 1865, 
abolitionists, as Wiecek indefatigably demonstrates, 
made chronic reference to the implied principles of 
this watershed case. At least until the 1830s Ameri- 
can antislavery people argued within the frame- 
work of what Wiecek calls the “Federal Consensus” 
that only the states could abolish or in any way reg- 
ulate slavery in their jurisdictions. This consensus 
was already evident in 1776 when no one proposed 
that the new national government have any author- 
ity over slavery in the states. It remained secure un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, continued to be 
accepted by large numbers of abolitionists through 
the 1830s and 1840s, and was the basis of the origi- 
nal proposed “unrepealable” Thirteenth Amend- 
ment in 1860-61, guaranteeing slavery in the states 
where it was then extant. 

In the Missouri Crisis, 1819-21, some divergence 
of interpretation of the federal consensus emerged. 
Proslavery forces argued that the federal govern- 
ment was required to take a benevolently neutral 
position on slavery expansion, while antislavery 
forces argued, on neo-Somerset grounds, for “con- 
tainment.” 

Wiecek maintains, however, that the real break- 
down in the consensus came when the abolitionist 
movement itself split into moderate constitutional, 
radical constitutional, and Garrisonian wings. The 
moderates accepted the restrictions on federal 
power vis-a-vis the states, but nowhere else. The 
radicals on the other hand were the architects of 
“antislavery due process.” Building on the Fifth 
Amendment’s deprivation of liberty and property 
clause, the privilege and immunities clause, and the 
guarantee clause and arguing from natural and 
common law perspectives, radicals interpreted the 
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Constitution and thereby the federal government’s 
role, everywhere, as antislavery. The Garrisonians, 
emphasizing the fugitive slave clause, the three- 
fifths clause, the insurrection and domestic violence 
clauses, and the intentions of the framers (rein- 
forced by the publication of “The Madison Papers” 
in 1840), held the Constitution to be hopelessly pro- 
slavery. 

Wiecek clearly favors the radical constitution- 
alists’ idea of a “living law’—people (not judicial 
elites) reinterpreting the Constitution to make it 
mean what they want it to mean. The Garrisonians, 
whom Wiecek describes succinctly, brilliantly, and 
sympathetically, fell into the error of “making the 
construction of the Constitution ... the same as the 
Constitution itself’ (p. 243). Their position turned 
out to be de facto conservatism, and worse. Pro- 
slavery politicians from Alabama and South Caro- 
lina could circulate Garrisonian pamphlets to ad- 
vantage. 

The book is an extraordinarily clear explanation 
of constitutional antislavery doctrine. Wiecek’s 
demonstration, however, that abolitionists used neo- 
Somerset principles and the like, seventy years after 
the fact, is not enough to establish a causal nexus— 
especially since he provides precious little con- 
textual analysis. In fact, because Wiecek does not 
write about new and changed historical conditions 
and circumstances and because he stops in 1848, we 
are left with the false impression of a chain of caus- 
ality, from Somerset, sui generis, to the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

Wiecek also takes some untested and, in some 
cases, indefensible historical positions, that is, “The 
slavery controversy was the most important single 
influence on American constitutional development 
before the Civil War” (p. 15); and the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Amendments were somehow, in 
white supremacist America, people’s acts (as dis- 
tinct from Dred Scott), and thus part of the process of 
making the constitution “Everyman’s Constitu- 
tion.” Still I can not think of a better place to turn 
for an analysis of the variety of constitutional posi- 
tions on slavery in America than this valuable book. 

GERALD SORIN 
State University of New York, 
New Paltz 


PEYTON MCCRARY. Abraham Lincoln and Reconstruction: 
The Loutstana Experiment. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1978. Pp. xviii, 423. $25.00. 


This book, winner of the L. Kemper Williams 
Award for the best work in Louisiana history in 
1978, deserves much praise. It represents a prodi- 
gious amount of research, not only in the usual 
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sources but also in manuscript collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress and other depositories. Many of 
the collections cited from Northern archives have 
been used little, if at all, by previous students of Re- 
construction in Louisiana. The author has arrived 
at a new interpretation of some phases of early Lou- 
isiana Reconstruction, especially of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s role, and some of these interpretations will 
not be acceptable to many other scholars who have 
worked in the same area. 

Peyton McCrary gives a picture of antebellum 
Louisiana that differs little from the traditional and 
includes an account of the elections of 1860. He 
then turns to the Butler period, and, like a number 
of other recent scholars, he gives the much-hated 
Massachusetts politician high marks as an occupa- 
tion commander. With Nathaniel P. Banks, who 
was in command in New Orleans for almost all the 
remaining time covered by the book, the author has 
little patience. He sees Banks as thwarting Lincoln’s 
plans for Louisiana by favoring the “moderate” 
Unionists, led by Michael Hahn and James Madi- 
son Wells, over the “Radicals,” who included such 
white men as Thomas Jefferson Durant and Wil- 
liam R. Crane and free men of color like Francis 
Dumas and Jean Baptiste Roudanez. Then he de- 
scribes a counterrevolution after Lincoln’s death in 
which Andrew Johnson favored conservative 
Unionists and not-very-repentant ex-Confederates 
over Radicals, white and black. 

Like a number of other recent writers on Louisi- 
ana Reconstruction, McCrary sees that the attempt 
at Reconstruction failed, deplores this failure, and 
looks for some way an effort to build a new society 
could have succeeded. The “revolution” did not 
succeed, and revolutions, being good, should suc- 
ceed. The obvious conclusion, in the case of Louisi- 
ana, is that the revolution should have been put in 
the hands of Radicals, black and white, and then it 
might have succeeded. 

In pursuing his thesis, McCrary reaches some ap- 
parently original conclusions. He rejects the con- 
tention that the Louisiana state constitutional con- 
vention of 1864 was oriented toward the artisan 
class and maintains that it was “bourgeois” in com- 
position and action. More importantly, he con- 
cludes that Abraham Lincoln. just before his death 
made a conscious decision to move to the left and 
align himself with the Congressional Radicals’ Re- 
construction policy. So far as this reviewer is aware, 
this contradicts the conclusion of all other reputable 
scholars who have studied Lincoln’s attitudes. 
Many, indeed, believe that Lincoln, in his last 
speech only two days before his death, was signaling 
a-move away from, not toward, the Radical Re- 
publicans. McCrary presents no new evidence to 
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justify his contrary conclusion; in fact, it could be 
termed an assertion rather than a conclusion. 
Nonetheless, in most respects this is an excellent 
book. The appendixes are useful, the bibliographi- 
cal essay is excellent, and the well-written text is 
crammed with information. McCraty’s contribu- 
tion to the literature of Reconstruction may be 
somewhat controversial, but it is also significant. 
JOE GRAY TAYLOR 
McNeese State University 


DAVID A. NICHOLS. Lincoln and the Indians: Civil War Pol- 
icy and Politics. Columbia: University of Missouri 
Press. 1978. Pp. vii, 223. $16.00. 


This book has three major areas of concentration. 
The first involves the problems caused by Con- 
federate control of the Indian Territory and the re- 
sponse of the Lincoln administration to the pres- 
sures that emanated from that situation. Principal 
among these problems was the presence in Kansas 
of southern Indians who remained loyal to the 
Union. The Cherokee followers of John Ross are 
given much attention as is Jim Lane who repre- 
sented Kansans in their effort to have the refugees 
returned to the Indian Territory. 

The second area of focus is the Santee Sioux up- 
rising of 1862 in Minnesota and its repercussions. 
The situation in Minnesota, especially in regard to 
the execution of Sioux prisoners, best illustrates how 
Lincoln’s political acumen was put to a severe test 
given the exigencies of the war to save the Union. 
After considering the atmosphere of hate in which 
the military trials were conducted, by General 
Henry H. Sibley and the extraordinary humanita- 
rian effort of Episcopal Bishop Henry B. Whipple 
to save the condemned Sioux, David A. Nichols 
gives the following judgment of Abraham Lincoln: 
“Without him, all of the three hundred three prob- 
ably would have been executed. On the other hand 
Lincoln still ordered the largest official mass execu- 
tion in American history in which the guilt of the 
executed cannot be positively determined. He also 
acquiesced in concessions to Minnesotans that re- 
sulted in further injustice to the Indians. Never- 
theless, . . . Lincoln’s actions were relatively human- 
itarian” (p. 117). 

The third major topic is the efforts of reformers to 
influence the Lincoln administration and the poli- 
cies that were adopted in dealing with the native 
Americans. Nichols argues that, while Lincoln 

_ made a qualified pledge, to reform the Indian sys- 
tem, he practiced political patronage in making ap- 
pointments to the Indian service and in other ways 
contributed to the fraudulent administration of In- 
dian affairs. He also gave a general endorsement to 
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the principles of reform, but at the same time used 
the military to concentrate Indians on reservations, 
thus making way for white expansion across the 
Great Plains. Nichols takes issue with Richard 
Ellis’s General Pope and U. S. Indian Policy (1970), ar- 
guing that the military was also infected by political 
ambition. Thus, “Pope’s proposals sapped the life- 
blood of the reform movement. They were the old 


` policy in new, militaristic dress, with the trappings 


of reform and not the substance” (p. 153). The use 
of the military to implement a policy of concentra- 
tion is offered as evidence that Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs William P. Dole was more in agree- 
ment with white expansionists who saw Indians as 
an inferior and dying race than with reformers who 
favored assimilation. 

While this is undoubtedly the best book pub- 
lished on Indian affairs in the years of Lincoln’s 
presidency and while it lends itself admirably to an 
understanding of the “Peace Policy” of Grant’s ad- 
ministration, there seems to be a missing element in 
its discussion of reform. Nichols does not appear to 
recognize that assimilation was the only viable goal 
of reformers, given the ethnocentric character of 
American society in the nineteenth century. He em- 
ploys the term “racist” freely (even loosely) and 
compares white attitudes toward Indians and those 
toward blacks. But it was, in fact, the ethnocentrism 
of white Americans that determined the character 
of Indian reform. Realistic reformers accepted ex- 
pansionism with the resulting envelopment of In- 
dian lands and looked for a solution to the problem 
of Indian-white relations within that context. The 
goal of the “Peace Policy” and of the Dawes Act 
was to prepare Indians in a short time for assimila- 
tion into the “superior” culture as their reservations 
came under pressure and were eventually opened to 
white occupation. What separated nonreformers 
from reformers was whether they considered In- 
dians to be biologically as well as culturally inferior. 
If native Americans were only inferior in a cultural 
sense, they were, according to the reasoning ofi re- 
formers, capable of making the transition from bar- 
barism to a dynamic and fast-growing civilization. 

HENRY E. FRITZ 
St. Olaf College 


FRANCIS PAUL PRUCHA. American Indian Policy in Crisis: 
Christian Reformers and the Indian, 1865-1900. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1976. Pp. xii, 
456. $19.50. : 


General Ulysses S. Grant assumed the presidency in 
a time of peace that was perennially punctuated by 
war between the United States and the Plains In- 
dians. To address the Indian question, Grant ap- 
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pointed a board of commissioners, modeled on the 
U.S. Christian Commission, an organization that 
had provided Union troops with church services 
and religious literature. Prominent Protestant lay- 
men, mainly businessmen with an interest in hu- 
manitarian causes and the proper training of youth, 
comprised the majority of the commission. In their 
first report, they attributed Indian militancy to 
treatment “unjust and iniquitous beyond the power 
of words to express” (p. 38). 

The commissioners enjoyed an influential voice 
in government policy for the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century, and Grant’s own “Peace Policy” 
featured the employment of other Christian critics 
as agents to the warring tribes. He even hoped the 
Quakers might make the warriors pacifists; more 
frequently, the tribes converted their agents to mili- 
tancy. Francis Paul Prucha’s analysis of the role of 
Protestant reformers in the revision of Indian policy 
explains fully and elegantly why Grant and his suc- 
cessors so enthusiastically coopted their severest crit- 
ics. 
Reformers believed that rights guaranteed In- 
dians by laws and treaties required protection and 
that the government should bend its efforts to make 
Indians fit to enjoy not only the rights they already 
had but others they might gain by full citizenship. 
They believed that warriors could prepare for citi- 
zenship by living on segregated reservations of per- 
petually diminishing size, studying English and the 
agricultural and mechanical arts, and farming indi- 
vidual properties. Though some Protestants argued 
that Indians should enjoy “religious liberty,” they 
saw nothing in aboriginal culture worth preserving 
and enthusiastically abetted the disintegration of 
tribal possessions, government, society, and religion, 
in the name of individualism, progress, and uniform 
“Americanism.” 

After 1880, new organizations, notably the In- 
dian Rights Association, the Women’s National In- 
dian Association, and the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence, did their homework carefully, lobbied 
systematically, informed the public zealously, and 
provided the government with several commis- 
stoners of Indian affairs. They saw to it that Indians 
received Christian missionaries, moral and voca- 
tional education, private property, and civil service 
reform, the better to homogenize them with the rest 
of the population. 

The mainline reformers also did their best to ex- 
clude Catholic and Mormon influence from the 
Christianizing business. Faced with expanding 
Catholic interest in Indian education, they per- 
suaded Congress to abandon the practice, which 
originated in 1819, of subsidizing Indian schools di- 
rected by religious societies. 

The reformers often compared Indians with im- 
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migrants, whose peculiarities and political influence 
made them anxious. They were sure that both pe- 
culiar peoples could be assimilated. Lacking respect 
for or intimate knowledge of the societies they 
sought to transform, the reformers failed to make 
the Indians into one-hundred-percent Americans. 
They succeeded well enough, in concert with less 
disinterested advocates of land allotment and tribal 
disintegration, in reducing the power, property, and 
cultural cohesion of formerly independent and self- 
sufficient Indian nations. 

Prucha’s portrayal of the reformers’ ruthless ef- 
forts exhibits in sharp focus and fine detail how the 
“search for order” in American society might define 
and direct a “deviant” and disorderly people. The 
author offers the clear and systematic account of 
policy we have come to expect from his earlier work 
on ninetéenth-century Indian affairs. Although sev- 
eral of his chapters discuss events already well docu- 
mented by other scholars, his contextual definition 
and rigorous exemplification of what “assimilation” 
meant to Protestant reformers of the late nineteenth 
century represents a unique and valuable contribu- 
tion to our cultural history. 

MARY YOUNG 
University of Rochester 


DANIEL F. LITTLEFIELD, JR. The Cherokee Freedmen: From 
Emancipation to American Citizenship. (Contributions 
in Afro-American and African Studies, number 40.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 
281. $18.95. 


With The Cherokee Freedmen, Daniel F. Littlefield, Jr., 
has made a notable contribution to both black and 
Indian history. The book analyzes the freedmen’s 
struggle to establish their rights to citizenship in the 
Cherokee nation and consequently their rights to 
land and tribal funds. And it is Littlefield’s thesis 
that the freedmen’s struggle, one heartily resisted by 
Indian leadership, “helped lay the groundwork for 
inroads upon Cherokee autonomy over internal af- 
fairs of the tribe and... contributed ultimately to 
the dissolution of the Cherokee Nation” (p. xi). 

The Cherokees began holding slaves in colonial 
times, took slaves with them to Indian territory, and 
on the eve of the Civil War had approximately 
twenty-five hundred bondsmen, who were not freed 
until June of 1863 by an act of the Cherokze Na- 
tional Council. The Cherokees then allowed the 
freedmen to live in their territory but did not con- 
sider them a part of the tribe. By the Treaty of 
1866, however, blacks who resided in Cherokee 
country or who would return there within six 
months were supposed to be adopted into the tribe 
and were given claims to land. The Cherokees im- 
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mediately adopted blacks according to the treaty 
stipulations but then spent the next forty years 
trying to prevent the treaty’s enforcement. Particu- 
larly thorny was the issue of the six months’ limita- 
tion clause, which in effect seemed to deny citizen- 
ship rights to many blacks who had been a part of 
the antebellum nation but who because of hard- 
ships had not come back to Indian territory within 
the limited time allowed. For forty years United 
States officials tried to dictate policy regarding the 
rights of freedmen, and for forty years the Cherokee 
resisted. 

Ultimately, the former slaves won a significant 
victory-—with many being allowed to participate in 
the final allotment program. As Littlefield points 
out, however, the victory was jaded at best. The 
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government and “was one of the several major in- 
fluences that had weakened the Cherokee nation 
and had ultimately led to its dissolution” (p. 256). 
Moreover, the freedmen who were citizens of the 
Cherokee nation had been tolerated and had been 
given tax-free use of the land. But with allotments 
and the destruction of the Cherokee nation, freed- 
men were pushed into an Anglo-dominated society 
at a time when racial hatred was reaching an apex. 
Littlefield’s volume was excellently researched 
and written. It has no major stylistic nor mechani- 
cal flaws. Some readers might wish, however, that 
the author had devoted more space to the sociocul- 
tural aspects of the freedmen’s life among the Cher- 
okees. Only one of ten chapters deals with those as- 
pects. Perhaps a more descriptive title would have 
warned those who expected an in-depth treatment 
of the development of the freedmen’s community. 
These suggestions notwithstanding, Littlefield has 
produced a valuable book that should be examined 
by scholars interested in Indian history, black his- 
tory, or the development of race relations. 
JAMES SMALLWOOD 
Oklahoma State University 


BEN MERCHANT VORPAHL. Frederick Remington and the 
West: With the Eye of the Mind. Austin: University of 
Texas Press. 1978. Pp. xviii, 294, $15.95. 


Frederic Remington and the artistic and literary 
impressions that he recorded of the American West 
are subjects that have long intrigued students of this 
region, This present work seeks to transcend the pa- 
rameters of traditional biography in order to chron- 
icle the intellectual and creative odyssey that led 
Remington to portray the West in his own particu- 
lar fashion. His fascination with the transient and 
elusive nature of the West was manifest in his illus- 
trations, paintings, bronzes, and literary works. 
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As with other artists who traveled in the West in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, Reming- 
ton sensed the ephemeral nature of this often vio- 
lent and always vigorous frontier. It was the men of 
the West caught in an intense struggle with the In- 
dians, animals, and elements of life in that region 
that captured Remington’s artistic attention. He 
was not given to portraying the landscapes of the 
West nor to using women as fundamental subjects 
in his work. f 

Remington’s western sketches were initially re- 
jected by eastern journals which preferred more 
“genteel” subjects or saccharin allegorical themes, 
but the purchase of his initial western portfolio by 
the Outing Magazine and the public acceptance of his 
work in that publication led to contracts with Har- 
pers and The Century. His career as a western illustra- 
tor had begun. His illustrations were soon com- 
plemented by essays that he authored on the West. 
Mildly iconoclastic, these essays challenged, as did 
his illustrations, the pervasive eastern view of the 
lands beyond the Mississippi River. 

Familiar with the techniques of art and literary 
criticism and the fundamental themes of the in- 
tellectual and social history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Ben Merchant Vorpahl provides thé most sus- 
tained analysis of the motive spirit behind 
Remington’s work yet to appear. At times this 
searching for Remington’s artistic motivations may 
be overstated. It is difficult to accept that in 1864, 
as Remington approached his third birthday in 
Canton, New York, he felt “the war as imaginative 
energy ...” (p. 12). It is true that a substantial por- 
tion of his work focused upon martial themes, for 
more than seven hundred of his pictures utilized 
war or conflict as explicit themes. And this would, 
as Vorpahl notes, suggest “a strong impulse towards 
destruction” (p. 11), but it might also reflect a mir- 
roring of the events that transpired on the plains in 
the last stages of the Plains Indian Wars. Yet, one 
cannot deny that he was fascinated by war and 
warriors, be it on the plains of the West, the streets 
of Chicago, or the sands of Cuba. 

Attractively printed, this volume is a perceptive 
analysis of Frederick Remington and his art and 
provides an exemplar for the examination of other 
western artists. 

PHILLIP DRENNON THOMAS 
Wichita State University 


DANIEL J. WALKOWITZ. Worker City, Company Town: Iron 
and Cotton-Worker Protest in Troy and Cohoes, New York, 
1855-84, (The Working Class in American His- 
tory.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1978. Pp. 
xv, 292, $14.00. 
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From 1855 to 1884 the neighboring Hudson River 
cities of Troy and Cohoes, New York, ranked 
among the most important industrial centers in the 
United States. Troy boasted several major busi- 
nesses including iron mills, foundries, and the shirt, 
collar, and laundry industry. Cohoes remained 
dominated by a single firm that, for a time, owned 
the largest cotton mill in the world. Despite these 
differences, both communities endured similar peri- 
ods of violent strife. In Worker City, Company Town, 
Daniel J. Walkowitz examines this labor protest 
within the context of a maturing capitalist econ- 
omy. He tests the theory advanced by Edward 
Shorter and Charles Tilly, based on their studies of 
France, that strikes are more likely to occur in a 
poly-industrial city than in a one-company town 
and then only after immigrant workers have com- 
pleted the process of adaptation to their new envi- 
ronment. 

Troy exemplified the worker city. Its chief labor 
organization, that of the Iron Molders, stood as one 
of the strongest and most militant unions in Amer- 
ica. A thick network of social, political, and reli- 
gious organizations produced a cohesive subculture 
within the predominantly Irish worker population. 
When management tried to crack down on labor in 
the 1870s, workers reacted with equal vehemence; 
Troy suffered such intense violence that some de- 
scribed it as a “reign of terror” (p. 6). At the end 
Troy’s unionists, strongly supported by upwardly 
mobile Irish working-class representatives in City 
Hall and on the police force, retained both their 
high wage rates and control over terms of employ- 
ment. 

Several factors, according to Walkowitz, inhib- 
ited the growth of a labor movement in Cohoes. 
Permanent organization proved difficult since so 
many of the city’s young women millworkers, who 
comprised the bulk of the labor force, expected to 
leave their employment soon after adolescence. 
Company paternalism, which influenced every 
facet of the workers’ lives, hindered growth of an in- 
dependent subculture. Newly arrived French Cana- 
dian immigrants, however, with their distinctive 
language and customs, hleped to break this domi- 
nation. When the operatives finally rebelled, they 
won some important concessions although their suc- 
cess never equalled that of their neighbors. 

Walkowitz’s study generally confirms the Shorter 
and Tilly findings. He notes, however, that unlike 
the movement in Europe a “radical vision of a fun- 
damentally reorganized society did not motivate la- 
bor” (p. 252). America provided sufficient mobility 
and democracy, as plainly demonstrated in Troy, to 
transform any sociopolitical visions into “prag- 
matic economism: pure-and-simplism” (p. 253). Yet 
labor had won a Pyrrhic victory. With wages some- 
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times 20 to 30 percent higher in Troy and Cohoes, 
employers in search of lower costs gradually moved 
to other regions. Both cities, the author states, be- 
came industrial wastelands. 

One of the best features of Walkowitz’s approach 
is that it is not confined to a study of trade union- 
ism but also stresses worker culture and values. At 
times he needlessly repeats his central thesis and 
sometimes excessive detail clogs the narrative. On 
the whole, however, Walkowitz’s book makes a 
valuable contribution to labor and social history. 

GRAHAM ADAMS, JR. 
Mount Allison University 


RICHARD H. TIMBERLAKE, JR. The Origins of Central Bank- 
ing in the United States. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 272. $18.50. 


In this book Richard H. Timberlake, Jr., sets out to 
trace the origins of central banking in the United 
States. At this task I believe he fails. Despite this, 
Timberlake’s book is a useful and interesting dis- 
cussion of certain aspects of the monetary history of 
the United States. 

Most of the book is concerned with the currency. 
Of the fourteen chapters, eight have been published 
elsewhere in whole or in part. Taken together these 
chapters provide a cogent analysis of the history of 
currency in the United States in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Five of the six new chapters concern central 
banking or monetary control, but their inclusion 
does not turn the book as a whole into a discussion 
of the evolution of central banking theory in the 
United States. The last chapter seems gratuitous: a 
discussion of the monetary and banking theory of 
Henry Thornton and Walter Bagehot and certain 
episodes in American monetary history with little 
effort at linking them together. 

Combination of currency discussions and central 
bank theory is difficult because, as time passed, two 
topics that formerly had much in common grew 
apart. By 1873 there was little relationship between 
the debate over the currency and the development 
of central banking. The former, which principally 
concerned the standard, continued through the 
1890s, ending finally with the Gold Standard Act in 
1900. The development of central banking theory 
began to diverge from the currency discussion 
shortly after the Civil War, eventually culminating 
in the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. The divergence 
is shown by the fact that the Federal Reserve Act 
marked the ascendance of a theory of banking, the 
real bills doctrine, that was incompatible with the 
ideas of both sides of the currency debate, even 
though the Federal Reserve Act explicitly reaf- 
firmed the gold standard. Central banking dis- 
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cussions had shifted away from currency to the 
larger questions of the total money supply and the 
volume of credit. 

Timberlake does not recognize this divergence 
and, as a result, this book on central banking theory 
never mentions bankers; it is as if all contributions 
after 1836 to the development of central banking 
doctrine were made by politicians or government 
bureaucrats. Nowhere are bankers, individually or 
as a group, mentioned as a part of the process of 
evolution. There is a passing mention of the New 
York Clearing House’s issue of certificates and the 
Indianapolis Monetary Convention but no mention 
of the National Citizens’ League or the role of 
bankers in the National Monetary Commission. 
The role of academics is treated only somewhat less 
perfunctorily. 

If this book is judged by how well it treats the de- 
velopment of central banking, it will be found 
wanting. If what one desires is a penetrating analy- 
sis of currency debates during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, particularly with regard to the antebellum pe- 
riod, the book is much more successful. This issue 
and period deserve more attention than they have 
received in the past. For these reasons Timberlake’s 
book is worth the attention of scholars interested in 
monetary history before 1900. 

ROBERT CRAIG WEST 
Drake University 


JAMES D. NORRIS. R. G. Dun & Co., 1841-1900: The De- 
velopment of Credil-Reporting in the Nineteenth Century. 
(Contributions in Economics and Economic His- 
tory, number 20.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press. 1978. Pp. xx, 206. $17.50. 


Creditworthiness was crucial to the colonial busi- 
nessman. His standing in the commercial world de- 
pended on his “respectability,” meaning the virtues 
of honesty, prudence, reliability, integrity. He was 
someone to be trusted, whose word was his bond 
and who would go extraordinary lengths to protect 
his reputation. This informal, though rigorous, rat- 
ing system became outmoded as American business 
expanded, became impersonal and institution- 
alized, and, above all, involved paper rather than 
face-to-face transactions. This transformation cre- 
ated a need for a systematic way of gathering 
and reporting assessments of the management and 
propsects of firms with whom one did business. 
Such information had a value in the marketplace, 
and R. G. Dun & Co. was one of the earliest and 
most successful of the firms to provide such a serv- 
ice. 

James D. Norris has written a clear, informative, 
and useful account of the formation, development, 
and practices of Dun’s credit-rating firm. Though 
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some of the associates carried the title of partner, 
they were really employees and invested business 
skills rather than capital. This created personnel 
problems, and more than one disgruntled employee 
left to start a rival agency. There were legal prob- 
Jems as well. For many years Dun dared not publish 
the data on which his ratings were based for fear 
that he would be exposed to libel suits. Clients 
could obtain such information only by consulting 
the records at the agency, where they could read 
but not copy the reports. Very cumbersome and 
difficult. Eventually the courts shielded credit-rat- 
ing firms from damage claims, and Dun developed 
a reporting system that could not possibly give of- 
fense. Essentially, ratings were based on overall fi- 
nancial strength: the stronger the firm, the higher 
the rating. This favored the larger firm over its 
smaller rivals, no matter how poorly managed, and 
intensified the trend toward bigness in business. 
Although this is not a personal biography, Norris 

perhaps pays too little attention to Dun’s private af- 
fairs. A heavy drinker, a lavish spender, and an in- 
vestor with an almost unerring proclivity for high- 
risk, unsound properties, it is a wonder that his firm 
remained untarnished, the more so since in the last 
years one of his associates was plundering the 
agency. Given Dun’s unimpressive record in his per- 
sonal life, as private investor, and as manager-su- 
pervisor, just how accurate were his business rat- 
ings? We shall never know; but how many firms 
went under which should not have, and how many 
firms survived only because Dun mistakenly fa- 
vored them? If the ability to borrow is as crucial as 
this reviewer believes, then Dun assumed a much 
larger responsibility than he could possibly have 
known. But then he was not really concerned with 
such matters. His interest seems.to have been mak- 
ing money—-and that he did. 

PETER J. COLEMAN 

University of Illinois, 

Chicago Circle 


THOMAS R. NAVIN. Copper Mining and Management. Tuc- 
son: University of Arizona Press. 1978. Pp. xxi, 426. 
Cloth $16.50, paper $9.75. 


This volume is the product of a professor of business 
administration at the University of Arizona who 
has worked extensively in the area of mining man- 
agement and mining corporation strategy. Hence, 
Thomas R. Navin is well qualified to deal authori- 
tatively with his subject. Despite its substantial 
length, the work is an introductory survey intended 
to serve as a handbook for the executive trainee or 
as a sourcebook for classes. While not history per se, 
it employs the historica! case-study method 
throughout the thumbnail sketches of twenty-five of 
the world’s largest copper mining companies. Wo- 
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ven into the cases are accounts of the development 
of the Western world’s major copper deposits. The 
author’s clarity of presentation is very useful in giv- 
ing meaningful insights to a field whose bibliogra- 
phy is otherwise based chiefly upon geological, tech- 
nical, or romantic treatments. 

While sympathetic to his corporate subjects, 
Navin is not adulatory. His criticisms center on en- 
trepreneurial blunders and inefficiencies, and he 
concludes that the chief offenders are institutional 
prejudice and inertia, provincialism, ultraconserv- 
atism, unwillingness to innovate at risk, and, of 
course, the universal managerial vice of falling into 
the assumption that paperwork is an end in itself. 
The reader concludes that the handwriting is on the 
wall of a once-virile corporation when three symp- 
toms appear: the replacement of “production men” 
by finance-oriented executives, cost-cutting in ex- 
ploration and innovative technology research, and, 
finally, a move to the blighting atmosphere of New 
York City (or, a century ago, to Boston). Appar- 
ently a drafty construction-site shack in Nevada is 
more conducive to original thought than is the well- 
upholstered View from the Top. 

From the standpoint of this reviewer’s personal 
interests, the book serves to correct a number of 
time-honored suppositions, one of which is the fre- 
quent assertion that the inception of Western cop- 
per mining in the 1880s came in response to the 
electrical industry’s growing demand for wirebar. 
Navin shows that this cannot be so: the electrical in- 
dustry’s demand did not become significant until 
the late 1890s. Instead, Western copper production 
grew out of the hope of reviving moribund silver 
mines by hoisting their copper values as a cheap by- 
product. And I noted with deep interest that the old 
copper kings and silver nabobs apparently used 
sound strategy in buying mineral prospects from 
“desert rat” prospectors, for the author suggests that 
there is somehow an inverse relationship between a 
company’s operational success and its success in ex- 
ploring. 

Unfortunately, the book lacks a systematic bibli- 
ography, and annotation is confined solely to ex- 
egesis. There are a few small but jarring errors of 
fact, of which a typical example is the assertion that 
the Calumet and Hecla “was not blessed with na- 
tive copper” (p. 12). Perhaps the author confuses 
the C and H conglomerate ore with the old “mass” 
copper, but native metal was virtually all that the 
Keweenaw copper range produced. These lapses 
shade into insignificance, however, when compared 
to the overall value of this study. I strongly recom- 
mend it to economic historians, students of man- 
agement, those who need a reference work, and all 
other interested parties. 

OTIS E. YOUNG, JR. 
Arizona State University 
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DAVID M. KATZMAN. Seven Days a Week: Women and Do- 
mestic Service in Industrializing America. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1978. Pp. xviii, 374. $14.95. 


At the high tide of American industrialization, a 
woman worker was more likely to be a domestic ser- 
vant than an industrial laborer. Despite this fact, 
historians concerned with women’s work have 
looked only superficially at this occupation and the 
women who entered it. Servants have been invisible 
to American historians in much the same way they 
were unobtrusive in well-ordered households. For 
historians, as for modern American society gener- 
ally, work done in the home has been outside the 
purview of “real” work. 

David Katzman’s Seven Days a Week deals with 
women domestics in the years between the Civil 
War and World War I. It is the first vigorous, de- 
tailed study of American servants’ lives and work 
and contains a wealth of fascinating material about 
immigrant and black domestics’ living and working 
conditions, American attitudes toward servants, 
and servants’ attitudes toward their work. Although 
the book generalizes about servants as a group, the 
author is always sensitive to ethnic, regional, and 
racial differences: experiences of black servants in 
the South, for example, were quite different from 
those of immigrant women in the North. Katzman 
also analyzes work as a set of social relationships be- 
tween servants and mistresses. Unfortunately, this 
part of the study is not altogether successful. The 
author’s argument that Northern mistresses often 
sought to gratify their own emotional needs 
through their relationships with servants falls flat 
for lack of evidence. 

Katzman’s major conclusion is that, although ser- 
vants’ wages and conditions were generally equal to 
or better than those of female industrial operatives, 
domestic service was looked down upon by work- 
ing-class women generally and by many servants 
themselves. As a general statement, this conclusion 
can be questioned. Lawrence Glasco’s study of im-, 
migrant life cycles in Buffalo, New York, for ex- 
ample, indicates that for most Irish and German 
girls domestic service was a kind of apprenticeship, 
an inevitable and desirable transition period be- 
tween childhood and marriage. Nevertheless, Katz- 
man has marshaled abundant evidence to show 
that servants were frequently dissatisfied with their 
lot. Their complaints to social investigators, their 
rapid job turnover, and the rapidity with which 
women left service when other opportunities arose 
support his argument. Katzman also argues con- 
vincingly that the widening of female employment 
opportunities rather than the mechanization of 
housework depleted the servant population. Ser- 
vants who had alternatives left the field to women 
who had the fewest options and the least power in 
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American society. The author does a good job of 
documenting the shift from immigrant to black ser- 
vants as white women found more desirable indus- 
trial and white-collar positions and as blacks moved 
to Northern cities. 

There are a number of weaknesses in Seven Days a 
Week. Katzman shies away from analyzing some of 
his most important findings. Too often he ascribes 
causation to the collective catchall of “industrial- 
ization, urbanization, and modernization” without 
attempting to explain changes in servants’ situation 
in more precise terms. Nor does he tackle the ques- 
tions of why domestic work became devalued in an 
industrial society and how that devaluation was 
linked to changing conceptions of women’s roles 
and the privatization of the household. Never- 
theless, Katzman’s book is a pioneering study, of 
value to all students of work in industrial society. 

NANCY SCHROM DYE 
University of Kentucky 


SHEILA M. ROTHMAN. Woman’s Proper Place: A History of 
Changing Ideals and Practices, 1870 to the Present. New 
York: Basic Books. 1978. Pp. xiv, 322. $12.50. 


When her work took her into the midst of contem- 
porary controversies over social policies designed to 
improve women’s lot, Sheila Rothman was struck 
by the fact that at root these battles were over two 
issues: first, woman’s proper place in the society, 
and, second, the presumed conflict between what 
was good for women and what was good for chil- 
dren, families, and society at large. Believing that 
the second issue was something new in American 
history—“Our predecessors found interdependence 
just where we perceive competition and conflict,” 
she writes (p. 4)—-she examined the history of these 
issues to find out where assumptions had changed. 

Rothman’s analytical framework is based on four 
periods, each characterized by a widely accepted 
view of what woman should be. Her labels for these 
characteristic ideals and the rough dates of their as- 
cendancy are (1) virtuous womanhood (1870-1900), 
(2) educated mothers (1900-20), (3) wife-compan- 
ion (the 1920s ard the 1950s, with time out for the 
Depression and the war), and (4) woman-as-person 
(the 1960s and 1970s). Using these categories to or- 
ganize her material, Rothman tries to show how 
these ideals shaped the manner in which activist 
women in each period, responding to social ex- 
pectation, affected social policy. “Virtuous women” 
engaged in voluntary associations with social and 
philanthropic goals; “educated mothers” became 
the prime movers in social welfare legislation; 
“wives-companions” retreated from serious social 
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reform and adopted birth control; and “women-as- 
persans” lead the liberation movement of our own 
time. 

The principal forces leading to change in the def- 
inition of women’s place, in Rothman’s view, were 
technological development, growth of higher educa- 
tion for women, and reactions of male professionals, 
especially medical doctors, to women and their 
needs. Early chapters contain a synthesis of much 
recent work in women’s history as well as Roth- 
man’s own analysis of the consequences for women 
of such innovations as running water, apartment 
houses, refrigerator cars, department stores, and 
typewriters. She provides careful discussions of the 
health question, which bedeviled early women’s col- 
leges, of the growth and effectiveness of voluntary 
associations with particular reference to the settle- 
ment houses, of the part women played in initiating 
and supporting progressive legislation, of the rather 
appalling story of the medical profession’s destruc- 
tion of the Sheppard-Towner maternity and in- 
fancy program, and of the dismal outcome of the 
drive for federally supported day care. In a deeply 
felt chapter called “The Family as a Zero Sum 
Game,” she analyses the divisive and potentially 
damaging effects upon society of the recent drive for 
personal fulfillment. 

The periodization that forms the skeleton of the 
book is necessarily a bit schematic, and the concepts 
themselves—-as the author recognizes—overlap. 
Some of them had been around for a long time by 
1870: the idea of educated motherhood, for ex- 
ample, was the principal rationale for the rapid ex- 
pansion of women’s educational opportunities after 
the Revolution. One might argue that all four have 
coexisted through most of the twentieth century. It 
is also apparent that the particular ideals she has 
chosen as characteristic, insofar as they affected 
women’s actual behavior, were chiefly operative in 
the middle classes. They did not fit well with many 
womer.’s actual experience: can one imagine the 
steel. workers’ wives depicted in Margaret By- 
ington’s splendid Homestead finding it practical to 
make themselves into educated mothers in Roth- 
man’s sense? Or the working class wives in Mid- 
dletown even attempting to become wives-compan- 
ions? 

The hazards in writing a synthetic study in a new . 
field are considerable, but this book contains useful 
analysis of many particular developments of the 
past century. Rothman writes well and asks impor- 
tant questions, which will make the book useful to 
architects of social policy and students of social his- 
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ANNE FIROR SCOTT 
Duke University 
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DONALD L. WINTERS. Farmers without Farms: Agricultural 
Tenancy in Nineteenth-Century Iowa. (Contributions in 
American History, number 79.) Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 145. $15.95. 


American historians traditionally have viewed farm 
tenancy as un-American. Not in the sense that it did 
not exist, but rather that it should not have existed. 
In a country with abundant land and a populace 
eager to own it, tenancy has seemed anomalous, a 
signal of institutional failure and human distress. 
Of course, someone had to be blamed, and histo- 
rians identified the villains as large land speculators 
and “monopolists,” rapacious moneylenders, and 
indeed the land disposition system itself, which al- 
legedly facilitated the engrossment of princely es- 
tates and reduced the odds of acquisition by the 
toiling masses. 

Donald L. Winters’s Farmers without Farms estab- 
lishes that, for nineteenth-century Iowa, the tradi- 
tional view of farm tenancy is almost completely a 
myth, Winters considers all the key questions about 
tenancy as an economic institution: Why did some 
farmers rent rather than buy land? Did the farms of 
tenants and owners differ in size, crops grown, live- 
stock raised, capital and labor employed, value per 
acre, and productivity? What determined the 
choice between share and fixed rents? How did 
landlords enforce contractual stipulations? To what 
extent was the agricultural ladder a reality? To an- 
swer these questions, he marshals an impressive 
body of data drawn from the manuscript census 
schedules, mortgage records, and tax lists; he exam- 
ines carefully the terms of more than two thousand 
lease contracts registered with county recorders; and 
he makes good use of such traditional sources as ag- 
ricultural journals, accounts of travelers, local his- 
tories, and published census reports. Most impor- 
tantly, the data are examined systematically. 
Winters relies on economic theory to obtain testable 
hypotheses and interpret his findings. He performs 
many statistical tests, using linear regression and 
correlation techniques. Neither the theory nor the 
tests are obtrusive, however, and substantive issues 
occupy the forefront. Numerous tables make it easy 
to check the author’s description and analysis. 

In a short review, I cannot do justice to this short 
but meaty monograph. Its general thrust is that 
“the increase in farm renting, far from signaling ec- 
onomic malfunction, was a natural cutgrowth of a 
normally operating market system.... For none 
was tenancy a barrier to landownership; nothing 
about it irrevocably committed farmers to a lifetime 
of renting. Indeed, for many it was a vehicle for 
gaining that coveted ownership. ... Although they 
may have engaged in types of farming different 
from those of their landowner counterparts, renters, 
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whether share or cash, were as productive as owner- 
operators. Thus, tenancy did not undermine agri- 
cultural development and slow economic growth; in 
fact, by placing land in the hands of those who 
would put it to productive use, it probably en- 
hanced both” (p. 107). 

At places the author could have sharpened his 
analysis. Especially in the second chapter, tests for 
the statistical significance of differences between 
owners and tenants would make the analysis firmer. 
The data in table 2-6 provide a missed opportunity 
for an analysis of variance to distinguish between 
owner-tenant differences and intercounty differ- 
ences. At a few points I object to the statement of 
the economic theory or to the way in which the re- 
gression analysis is carried out or reported. But 
these are quibbles, I doubt that the marginal im- 
provements I can imagine would alter any of the 
major conclusions. 

Overall, this is an excellent study, a model of how 
economic history should be done. As the author 
notes, its conclusions may not apply to other states. 
But it blazes a clear trail for those who will, one 
hopes, replicate the analysis for other areas. For 
Iowa, the conclusion is unambiguous: the tradi- 
tional view of tenancy does not accord with the 
facts. Historians henceforth must accept farm ten- 
ancy as what it actually was, a useful and produc- 
tive institution. 

ROBERT HIGGS 
University of Washington 


ROBERT G. ATHEARN. Jn Search of Canaan: Black Migra- 
tion to Kansas, 1879-80. Lawrence: Regents Press of 
Kansas. 1978. Pp. xii, 338. $14.00. 


In Search of Canaan, the second major study of the 
black exodus to Kansas, appears only a year after 
Exodusters by Nell Irvin Painter. Since the books dif- 
fer in organization and emphasis, it seems useful to 
compare their treatment of certain key issues—the 
causes of the exodus, the reaction of others to the 
migration, and the results for the exodusters. 
Robert G. Athearn devotes less space than 
Painter to the causes of migration from the South. 
Athearn mentions several possible motivations: eco- 
nomic problems, disease, hope of advancement, 
promotional circulars, religious enthusiasm, and 
politics—both northern and southern—as well as 
the examples of earlier migrants and the influence 
of railroad and steamboat agents and confidence 
men. Yet he sees little difference between the black 
exodus and the general westward movement. His 
account is weakest in its failure fully to understand 
the relationship between white southern political vi- 
olence and black economic subordination. Also 
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questionable is his assumption that southern black 
farm income often compared favorably to that of 
northern whites. Painter develops the question of 
causation more fully and convincingly. 

The emphasis in this volume is on the reception 
accorded the exodusters in Missouri and Kansas 
and the reaction throughout the nation to the mi- 
gration. Black migrants met a mixed response of aid 
and opposition in St. Louis and in Kansas. Re- 
publicans and reformers across the North assisted 
the exodusters for a combination of humanitarian 
and political reasons. Democrats and many busi- 
nessmen, as well as some farmers and laborers who 
feared black competition, opposed the exodus be- 
cause of economic and political concerns. Southern 
white reactions ranged from “good riddance” to 
physical restraint, offers of improved economic ar- 
rangements, and a search for immigrants as sub- 
stitute laborers. Athearn is more detailed than 
Painter on this aspect of the migration, although 
some of his conclusions seem open to debate. Athe- 
arn believes many Kansas blacks opposed the exo- 
dus as much as whites, while Painter describes them 
as more helpful. White Kansans primarily opposed 
penniless black migrants according to Athearn, but 
Eugene Berwanger found strong support for black 
exclusion from Kansas even before the Civil War. 
Finally, Athearn concludes that a smaller group of 
migrants to Indiana influenced the election of 1880, 
a view not supported by other historians of the 
campaign. 

In Search of Canaan offers more detailed informa- 
tion than Exodusters on who migrated and what 
happened to them in Kansas. Athearn differentiates 
between the better-equipped migrants from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky in 1877 and 1878, who usually 
founded rural black colonies, and the millenarian 
blacks, whose sudden exodus in 1879 often depos- 
ited them as laborers in Kansas towns. Yet some 
questions remain. Quotations describing the exo- 
dusters as mostly old men, women, and children re- 
ceive only limited support from apparently unused 
1880 census statistics. The author also seems to ig- 
nore studies of other, more individualistic black 
frontiersmen when he attributes to migrants “a ra- 
cial characteristic: gregariousness” (p. 256). Athearn 
concludes that some exodusters became successful, 
but many suffered from their move, in contrast to 
Painter’s more optimistic judgment on the results of 
the migration. Perhaps neither author has written 
the last word on this aspect of the movement. 

Athearn’s research is sound, though Painter em- 
ployed a wider range of manuscript sources. A col- 
orful writing style enlivens Athearn’s volume. Per- 
haps because Athearn has delved into a less familiar 
field for him, black history, his study does not seem 
to be as clear in focus and analysis as Painter’s. Yet, 
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because of the differences between the two studies, 
each complements the other while making a contri- 
bution to the history of the exodus. 

ALWYN BARR 

Texas Tech University 


JAY R. MANDLE. The Roots of Black Poverty: The Southern 
Plantation Economy after The Civil War. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 144. $8.75. 


If, as Harold D. Woodman has argued recently in 
the Journal of Southern History, cliometricians have 
misapplied neoclassical economics to the post- 
bellum South, Jay R. Mandle has more than cor- 
rected their error. Mandle’s thesis is direct and bold: 
much of the American South remained a planta- 
tion society until the 1950s, its protracted antebel- 
lum economy sustaining, in symbiosis, the roots of 
black poverty and Southern underdevelopment. 

Building on his earlier analysis of Guyana as well 
as the ideas of Eugene Genovese, the author asserts 
that the New South, like the Old South, repre- 
sented neither feudalism nor capitalism, but a 
unique mode of production that was at once mod- 
ern in its market orientation and archaic in its social 
organization—its indispensable feature being a 
cheap and coercive labor system. Black slavery inev- 
itably gave way to black tenantry, a system in 
which planter hegemony lived on and nonmarket 
forces determined wages and occupations. Planta- 
tion laborers were often free to move from unit to 
unit within the system, but rarely could they move 
outside the system. Deterred from land ownership, 
migration, or alternative employment and generally 
not needed or wanted outside the South, “black la- 
bor’s bargaining strength and, therefore, income 
were severely limited while at the same time the 
plantation mode of production was rendered vi- 
able.” 

In turn, the agrarian economy was rendered stag- 
nant. As long as Southern capital remained scarce 
and dear, while labor remained plentiful and 
cheap, the region would lag behind in the dialectic. 
In what might be styled as a labor theory of tech- 
nology, Mandle links the low cost of plantation la- 
bor to the listless pace of Southern mechanization. 
Not until World War II and the second wave of 
black migration did the South experience sufficient 
structural incentive to shift from a labor intensive 
plantation economy to modern mechanized agricul- 
ture. And, since economic change is the hand- 
maiden of political consciousness, it is ‘no coinci- 
dence that the civil rights movement began just as 
the plantation economy ended. 

From his hemispheric and Marxian perspective, 
Mandle presents this transformation of the Ameri- 
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can South as one of the significant chapters in New 
World history, part of a process in which one of 
many plantation societies entered a new stage, the 
working class leaving the “estates” and the planter 
class joining the bourgeoisie. This high ground of 
macro-history provides an arresting view of the 
roots of Southern distinctiveness, but when one de- 
scends to the underlying thesis—the roots of black 
poverty—the view is less satisfying. 

If the stage of history that produced black pov- 
erty has passed, why does the pathology persist, es- 
pecially in the North? For Mandle the “plantation 
legacy” explains the lag. As “late arrivals” in an ad- 
vanced industrial economy, propertyless peasants 
could scarcely expect “occupational integration” in 
one generation. As for the role of racism, Mandle 
acknowledges that Northern racism reinforced the 
plantation economy, yet his analysis cannot com- 
fortably account for racial discrimination outside 
the South. Racism necessarily accompanied the 
plantation economy, as the surviving superstructure 
of racial slavery, but the author doubts any “sys- 
temic” connection between racism and capitalism. 
Northern racism, therefore, might stand as an inde- 
pendent cultural force; similarly Jim Crow, ob- 
sessed with social control and most active off the 
plantation, may have assumed a career of his own. 
But Mandle’s model cannot afford such flexibility. 
To concede racism an autonomous base of its own, 
from which it could explain black poverty without 
regard to the mode of production, would be to con- 
cede the thesis of the book. f 

For all its sophistication, the author’s view of the 
New South appears single faceted and static. His in- 
terpretation of Booker T. Washington as “thor- 
oughly southern and agricultural,” a symbol of 
black subordination and plantation hegemony, 
summarizes the problem. Washington, the former 
slave and agrarian, was also thoroughly bourgeois. 
Like the New South at large, he was stretched be- 
tween the pastoral and the industrial. In this same 
vein, Southern planters (some of them industrial- 
ists) maintained no monopoly on coercion and pa- 
ternalism; Northern and New South industrialists 
(some of them planters) similarly smiled on seigneu- 
rial labor. The question remains, then, how per- 
sistent and pervasive was the plantation economy 
and can black poverty be explained without it? The 
origins and autonomy of racism vastly complicate 
the question. 

WALTER B. WEARE 
University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


DONALD SPIVEY. Schooling for the New Slavery: Black In- 
dustrial Education, 1868-1915. (Contributions in 
Afro-American and African Studies, number 38.) 
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Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 
162, $14.95. 


William Monroe Trotter, the militant editor of the 
Boston Guardian and one of Booker T. Washington’s 
most persistent black critics, opposed the Tuskegee 
system of industrial education because, as he put it, 
“the idea lying back of it is the relegation of a race 
to serfdom.” Donald Spivey, in the brief volume 
under review here, goes Trotter one better; indus- 
trial education was, in Spivey’s words, “schooling 
for the new slavery.” In a chapter entitled “Shine, 
Booker, Shine: The Black Overseer of Tuskegee,” he 
likens Washington to a black driver under the slave 
system “who, given the position of authority over 
his fellow slaves, worked diligently to keep intact 
the very system under which they both were en- 
slaved” (p. 66). When Washington established Tus- 
kegee, he was only following the lead of his revered 
mentor at Hampton Institute, Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, whom Spivey dismisses as a blue-nosed 
racist intent on preparing blacks for second-class 
citizenship. “The basic idea underlying the educa- 
tional philosophy of Hampton Institute was the 
more efficient exploitation of [black] labor, to fitting 
the Negro in his place,” he claims (p. 22). The same 
spirit prevailed on Washington’s campus in Ala- 
bama, where “Booker T.’s educational practices 
were based on his desire to please whites and gain 
their support” (p. 63). The extension of the Tus- 
kegee idea to Africa, described in the last and most 
original chapter of the book, was a malevolent en- 
terprise from the start that was “given a big push 
from Americans interested in the stabilization of a 
world order based on white rule” (p. 111). Spivey 
describes the close ties between the Booker T. 
Washington Institute in Kakata, Liberia, and the 
Firestone rubber plantations nearby and concludes 
that the whole industrial education movement, 
from Hampton to Tuskegee to ‘the shores of West 
Africa, was an attempt to solidify white rule 
through “a dissemination of educational ideas that 
were conducive to perpetual slavery” (p. 129). 
This interpretation has, of course, had its defend- 
ers. Trotter and W. E. B. DuBois, among others, 
leveled similar charges at Washington and the Tus- 
kegee system during the early years of the twentieth 
century, and their criticisms are echoed in much of 
the scholarly literature dealing with Washington’s 
career. But the debate over Washington has moved 
to a much more sophisticated plane in recent years. 
August Meier, Louis R. Harlan, Harold Cruse, 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., Eugene D. Genovese, and 
most other commentators of the past two decades 
freely acknowledge Washington’s limitations and 
his faults—his duplicity, his ruthless use of power, 
his advocacy of the Gospel of Wealth, and the se- 
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vere shortcomings of his educational ideas. But they 
also point out his commitment to black economic 
independence, note the all-black nature of the Tus- 
kegee enterprise, cite Washington’s behind-the- 
scenes efforts to oppose segregation and dis- 
franchisement, and suggest that there is a good case 
for considering Washington a precursor of twenti- 
eth-century American black nationalism. Spivey 
will have none of this. He certainly has a right to his 
interpretation, but it does very little to advance the 
debate over the meaning of Washington’s life and 
the consequences of his leadership. Nor is the au- 
thor well served by the strident tone of his work. 
The conclusion on this poorly designed, exorbi- 
tantly priced book is inescapable: one must look 
elsewhere for an understanding of black industrial 
education and the man who was primarily respon- 
sible for its development. 

CHARLES B. DEW 

Williams College 


THOMAS SOWELL, editor. American Ethnic Groups. Wash- 
ington: Urban Institute. 1978. Pp. viii, 249. $7.50. 


American Ethnic Groups, intended as an introductory 
study of “ethnicity in America and an exploration 
of the frontiers of knowledge in this field,” is neither 
fish nor fowl. Several ethnic groups are discussed: 
blacks, Chinese, Japanese, Irish, Italians, and Jews. 
Most of the essays are general in nature, two are 
more technical and intended for specialists. The 
most satisfying essay is the editor’s own, “Race and 
1.Q, Reconsidered,” in which he moves away from 
the sterile heredity-environment argument on the 
subject to note that the I.Q, tests do have some va- 
lidity as measurements for predicting “future per- 
formance in an academic setting, though [they] fail 
to measure innate potential.” Thomas Sowell also 
points out how the I.Q, tests provide some clues for 
social and political policymakers and help identify 
talented youths from “unknown and nondescript 
high schools.” Although nothing particularly new is 
offered, it is important to make some of these points 
clear for general readers. 

The essays on the ethnic groups per se are some- 
what less satisfactory but are nonetheless fairly ac- 
curate surveys. The cultural mores of the various 
groups are discussed and points like the importance 
of self-discipline for the Orientals and educational 
attainments for the Jews are noted. In each of the 
essays, however, there are statements, supposedly of 
fact, with which I disagree. For William Peterson to 
repeat Marcus Lee Hansen’s oft-quoted observation 
that “what the son wishes to forget the grandson 
wishes to remember” as applicable to the Chinese 
and Japanese is merely passing on misinformation 
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uncritically. Hansen’s remark has been widely ac- 
cepted as gospel, yet I doubt whether careful analy- 
sis would substantiate its validity to any great ex- 
tent. Alice Kessler Harris and Virginia Yans- 
McLaughlin, two highly regarded scholars, suggest 
some things in their otherwise excellent piece that 
are misleading. They attribute Jewish and Italian 
socioeconomic advancement at a rate faster than 
that of the Irish to the greater economic opportuni- 
ties in the early twentieth century compared to 
those in the mid-nineteenth. I wish they had pro- 
vided evidence, to substantiate this point because 
my readings lead me to believe that economic op- 
portunities were more abundant in the earlier pe- 
riod. Furthermore, they acknowledge fairly rapid 
German advancement in the very years that proved 
less fruitful for the Irish. The findings of some of the 
other essays in the collection lead to such con- 
clusions as (1) ethnic group earnings vary according 
to individual educational attainment and local la- 
bor market conditions, (2) accomplished black aca- 
demics have produced fewer works of scholarship 
but earn comparatively higher salaries than whites 
with equivalent academic records, and (3), inter- 
estingly, Oriental academics.who have published 
more zhan white colleagues earn less. 

All in all the collection is difficult to evaluate. It 
does present, generally, the findings of scholars in 
the 1970s, but several points are glossed over or 
mentioned merely because they support a given hy- 
pothesis. To whom the book can be recommended 
is another dilemma. Scholars certainly would gain 
little from reading it, yet the prose is not sufficiently 
stimulating for a general audience. 

LEONARD DINNERSTEIN 
University of Arizona 


EMORY LINDQUIST. Shepherd of an Immigrant People: The 
Story of Erland Carlsson. (Augustana Historical So- 
ciety, number 26.) Rock Island, Ill: The Society. 
1978. Pp. xi, 236. $7.50. 


Swedish Lutheranism in America found expression 
in only one body, the Augustana Lutheran Synod. 
But this unity did not emerge without difficulty; in 
the manner of other Scandinavian immigrants, the 
Swedes had to convert a state church tradition into 
a viable free church system in what some church- 
men at the time viewed as an excessively liberal reli- 
gious climate. The lines of contention were drawn 
between adherents to a high-church principle, gen- 
erally supported by the Swedish-trained clergy, and 
those who favored a pietistic, low-church form of 
worship; included in the competition for the reli- 
gious allegiance of the immigrants were such di- 
verse groups as the Baptists, the Methodists, and 
the Episcopalians. 
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The dynamics and the process whereby Swedish- 
American Lutherans asserted themselves is ably 
presented in Emory Lindquist’s well-researched bi- 
ography of Erland Carlsson (1822-93). The eccle- 
siastical hierarchy in Sweden disapproved of emi- 
gration, which from the mid-1840s increasingly 
affected Swedish society, and interest in the reli- 
gious fate of the emigrants therefore became the 
concern of a small group of liberal Lutheran lead- 
ers. The pioneer pastor was Lars Paul Esbjérg, who 
from 1849 worked among the scattered Swedish 
population in Illinois; his appeals for assistance 
brought Erland Carlsson to Chicago in 1853 to serve 
a Swedish Lutheran congregation. 

Carlsson’s career was undoubtedly distinguished. 
He was a man of great personal integrity, strength, 
and independence; by his own determination he 
rose from modest circumstances in Kronberg’s län 
in the province of Småland to the respected voca- 
tion of a minister in the Church of Sweden. Early 
he encountered his bishop’s displeasure for con- 
ducting devotional meetings outside the church, 
thus violating the conventicle ordinances;:in Amer- 
ica, he likewise faced challenges to his authority and 
mission, first from the well-known Swedish Episco- 
palian Gustaf Unonius, who sought official sanction 
for his efforts among the immigrants from the 
homeland, and later, in 1869, from the pietistic, 
anticlerical mission society within his own congre- 
gation. 

His most enduring contributions were made in 
connection with the union of forty-nine Swedish 
and Norwegian congregations in 1860 to form the 
Augustana Lutheran Synod and in that same year 
with the founding of Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary; Carlsson played a prominent role 
in both these accomplishments, and in 1881-88 he 
succeeded the pioneer Minnesota pastor Eric No- 
relius as president of the synod. The emergence of 
these institutions had far-reaching implications for 
a distinct Swedish-American identity; in 1870 the 
Norwegians withdrew from the synod, leaving it a 
purely Swedish church body. 

Swedish-American Lutheranism appears orderly 
and peaceful in its organizational growth when 
viewed in terms of the strife experienced among the 
Norwegian Lutherans, but, unlike the Norwegians, 
the Swedes never reached the strength of Norwe- 
gian-American Lutheranism in spite of an eventual 
numerical superiority. Lindquist does not address 
this issue, nor does he fully view Carlsson’s mission 
in the broader context of American religious his- 
tory. A more serious question may be raised in re- 
gard to Lindquist’s ability to keep a proper schol- 
arly distance from his subject; one rather suspects 
that Lindquist’s steadfast loyalty to and admiration 
for Carlsson at times deprives the reader of knowing 
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the full scope of his humanity, and perhaps, on oc- 
casion, provides less than a fair hearing to Carls- 
son’s opponents—his “sterling qualities” (p. 201) 
are never tarnished or even questioned. 
. ODDS. LOVOLL 
St. Olaf College 


EUGENE J. WATTS. The Social Bases of City Politics: At- 
lanta, 1865-1903. (Contributions in American His- 
tory, number 73.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press. 1978. Pp. x, 188. $17.95. 


The varied responses to the question of “who gov- 
erns” have enabled political scientists and historians 
to chart the changing bases for policy and the role 
played by political leadership in society. Eugene J. 
Watts’s study of post-Civil War Atlanta’s politi- 
cians contributes more in the methodology he em- 
ploys than in the results he secures. 

First, Watts collected data on the social and po- 
litical characteristics (eleven variables in all) of all 
candidates—eight hundred winners and losers. Sec- 
ond, Watts related these characteristics to the politi- 
cal and demographic context of Atlanta from 1865 
to 1903, when basic changes in the political system 
occurred, Third, Watts compared each attribute 
with other attributes to determine the strength of 
certain combinations of characteristics. Finally, 
through multiple discriminant analysis, Watts ex- 
amined the relative importance of each attribute to 
the outcome of elections. He presents the results in 
tabular form and explains them with clarity so that 
other scholars can readily replicate his procedures. 

The results of this analysis are, generally, not sur- 
prising. The “social filter” of Atlanta politics en- 
sured a group of candidates who were typically ei- 
ther businessmen or professionals, were financially 
secure, had a relatively lengthy identification with. 
the city (though not necessarily natives or even 
southerners), and as the city expanded tended to re- 
side toward the periphery. Though nearly one-fifth 
of the candidates were working-class representa- 
tives, they were nominated with the blessing of the 
economic elite. Except for property holding, none of 
the variables was a consistently significant predictor 
of victory or defeat, indicating that the nominating 
procedure filtered out the socially and politically in- 
appropriate individuals. Finally, there was a re- 
markable stability in the social bases of Atlanta’s 
politics throughout the period, despite the rapid 
turnover of officeholders. In this respect, Atlanta 
differs from Robert Dahl’s New Haven and Robert 
Schulze’s “Cibola” (Ypsilanti, Michigan) in that an 
economic elite maintained political control and, in 
fact, after 1884, actually solidified their domination 
over city politics. 
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Despite the soundness of methodology and thor- 
oughness of research, Watts’s study underscores 
some of the problems associated with primarily 
quantitative analyses of politics and society. First, 
more needs to be said about the electorate and the 
various issues that may have had an impact on win- 
ning and losing. Second, while Watts placed the 
candidates in Atlanta’s political context, he did not 
discuss the Georgia or southern political context. 
What impact, if any, did Tom Watson and the 
Populist movement have on Atlanta politics and on 
the public’s perception of the candidates? Third, 
considering the continuity in the social bases of At- 
lanta politics, a brief comparison with Floyd 
Hunter’s study in 1953 of the city’s decision makers 
might have been useful. Finally, the analysis of po- 
litical elites does not respond to the important ques- 
tions of power and community influence. The best 
indicator of “who governs” is how they govern. 
Study of the decision-making process and of the 
policies emanating from that process, as historians 
David C. Hammack and Carl V. Harris have dem- 
onstrated recently, is a more appropriate technique 
than political prosopography for determining the 
relative influence of various social groups in urban 
society. 

DAVID R. GOLDFIELD 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University l 


THOMAS G. ALEXANDER. A Clash of Interests: Interior De- 
partment and Mountain West, 1863-96. Provo, Utah: 
Brigham Young University Press. 1977. Pp. xii, 256. 
$11.95. 


This is a detailed study of the relationship between 
the interior department and three western terri- 
tories: Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. The author has 
selected these three as a representative cross-section 
of what he correctly sees as a “colonial West.” In 
analyzing the relations between these territories and 
the interior department, the author presents an ex- 
haustive, if not exhausting, picture of day-by-day 
territorial happenings. Indeed, the overall story of 
the clash of interests between these territories and 
the federal government is, for the most part, lost in 
the trivia of figures on salaries, paper costs, trans- 
portation allowances, building rent, and so forth. 
This is unfortunate because, although the author 
struggles to bring to the forefront such important 
questions as clashes over land use and Indian pol- 
icy, he appears not to have distanced himself suffi- 
ciently from his notes to give these issues a clearly 
defined dramatic outline. In a sense, the author is a 
victim of his own extreme conscientiousness and re- 
search, and this study, when patiently read, does 
yield significant and important insights. Among the 
important insights emerging from the book is the 
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fact that the interior department was governed by 
an ideology that tended to “view the far West as an 
underdeveloped and perhaps recalcitrant but nev- 
ertheless nascent Midwest.” The author clearly 
demonstrates that this ideology conflicted with 
western realities, both geographical and sociologi- 
cal. More important, he argues convincingly that 
“traditional American ideology, which opposed mo- 
nopolies and demanded equality of opportunity 
and which insisted that the homesteading agrarian 
was the highest type of American life, flew in the 
face of western conditions.” This theme runs 
through the book and is documented by a myriad 
of detailed instances. This reviewer wishes only that 
the author had gained a better command of histori- 
cal foreground-background perspective and that, 
having gained this command, had included all of 
the territories in his study. 

WILLIAM H. GOETZMANN 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


R. HAL WILLIAMS. Years of Decision: American Politics in 
the 1890s. (Critical Episodes in American Politics.) 
New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1978. Pp. xi, 219. 
Cloth $10.95, paper $6.95. 


Years of Decision is one volume of a series of inter- 
pretive essays by various historians, under the gen- 
eral title Critical Episodes in Amertcan Politics, designed 
“to bring the new scholarship to bear” on majo 
episodes in American political history. 

R. Hal Williams traces national political events 
from the presidential election of 1888 to McKinley’s 
assassination in 1901, synthesizing the current liter- 
ature as well as using many contemporary sources. 
He offers the most thoroughgoing statement to date 
of what might be called the Republican-nationalist 
interpretation. The Republicans, in Williams’s 
words, the “party of activism and national author- 
ity ... seemed better suited to the needs of an in- 
creasingly interdependent, urban-industrial society” 
than the Democrats, with “their tenets of localism 
and negative government.” Democratic strength 
early in the decade was a reaction against Republi- 
can “pietistic reform,” manifested particularly in 


` the “billion dollar Congress” (1889-91), but the Re- 


publicans had “learned from defeat,” adopting “an 
expansive pluralism in which all religions, sections, 
and classes could take shelter” (p. 96). Readers of 
the newer literature on this era’s politics will recog- 
nize this synthesis of the work of H. Wayne Mor- 


gan, Paul Kleppner, Richard Jensen, Samuel 


McSeveney, and others. 

The voting behavior studies Williams uses, with 
their positing of a pietistic-liturgical continuum, fit 
rather awkwardly with his Republican-nationalist 
reading of national politics. Somehow an economic 
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depression shifted the onus of pietism from Re- 
publicans to Democrats. Williams’s explanation of 
this shift is lame at best. He has both the elections 
of 1890 and 1896 ranking “among the most impor- 
tant in American political history” (pp. 47, 97). 
“Somehow,” he remarks on page 53, “since 1888's 
lifting victory, Republicans had lost touch with the 
people.” They then re-established this touch for a 
generation as Bryan lost votes “in the same way the 
Republican pietists had earlier in the decade” (p. 
125). Can this distinction between pietists and litur- 
gicals really apply to a national politics that elected 
to the presidency such an unbroken string of ex- 
hausting moralists from both parties between 1884 
and 1920? In fact, after Melvyn Hammarberg’s re- 
markable book on Indiana voters, one can reason- 
ably doubt the significance of this dichotomy on 
any level of politics in the period. 

Williams exaggerates the differences between the 
major parties, much as Matthew Josephson’s gener- 
ation exaggerated their similarity: in contrast to Re- 
publican activism, the Democrats are unrelievedly 
negative in outlook, their ideology “as suited to 
stalemate as to victory” (p. 5). Yet divisions within 
the parties were at least as sharp as divisions be- 
tween them, and this was particularly true of the 
amazingly heterogeneous Democratic Party. Even 
Grover Cleveland was widely identified with reform 
and enlisted vigorous support in 1892 from such ac- 
tive sorts as John Peter Altgeld, Eugene V. Debs, 
Henry George, and William Jennings Bryan. There 
were many more ambiguities in the positions of 
both parties throughout the decade than Williams 
presents (and far more to be said about the People’s 
Party than he has space to permit). Still, this is an 
interesting statement of how many historians view 
an important period in American political history 
and a useful book with which to start students ar- 
guing. 

ROBERT D. MARCUS 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


GORDON B. MCKINNEY. Southern Mountain Republicans, 
1865-1900: Politics and the Appalachian Community. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1978. Pp. xiv, 277. $18.00. 


Gordon B. McKinney has assembled a detailed nar- 
rative of Republican factional strategies and 
struggles in the Southern mountains in the late 
nineteenth century. The fruits of his research will be 
useful to historians of the South and of the Gilded 
Age. Of more general interest is his attempt to fit 
his narrative into a framework provided mainly by 
Robert H. Wiebe. McKinney’s principal purpose is 
to explain a trend of growing Republican strength 
over the period in terms of a defense of local com- 
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munity interests against “forces created by the 
rapid industrialization of the Gilded Age” (p. 76). 
This phrase, which refers to the 1870s, is an exag- 
geration when applied to the South, as is his state- 
ment that the Southern mountains “faced the full 


` impact of the American industrial revolution in the 


1890s” (p. 128). How would McKinney describe 
Pittsburgh in the 1890s, or the TVA later? At any 
rate, he attributes growing GOP strength in the 
mountains from the mid-1870s through the 1890s to 
the rise of bosses leading well-organized “party-ar- 
mies” and promoting local interests: veterans’ pen- 
sions, seeds from the agriculture department, subsi- 
dies for local governments and businesses, and 
general justification for the wartime sacrifices of 
Unionists. It is not clear, incidentally, how Tennes- 
see Republican leader L. C. Houk’s accepting 
money from an L & N Railroad official makes 
Houk a “champion of local interests.” McKinney 
notes that defense of community values and inter- 
ests was characteristic of the whole country in this 
period, but does not ask whether Southern moun- 
tain Democrats were using the same sort of strategy, 
as they probably were. In that case Republican 
strength would have io be explained further. 

The early 1890s were a turning point because of 
the threats posed by the Lodge elections bill and by 
the economic depression. The now old-fashioned 
“party-army” bosses were displaced by businessmen 
who took over the mountain Republican party and 
began “the systematic exploitation of the people 
and resources of Appalachia” (p. 128). This transi- 
tion is the strongest part of McKinney’s inter- 
pretation: the new GOP leaders used protectionism 
to build up the party during the depression by ap- 
pealing especially to voters in mining and urban 
areas. This leaves the problem, however, of whether 
exploitation was therefore popular or merely clev- 
erly concealed. 

In his statistical appendix the author notes that 
Southern mountain Republicanism correlates best 
with an absence of black people. Further reflection 
on this point might have yielded rewarding insights. 
He indicates that racial policy was a crucial differ- 
ence between the parties, but shows that Republi- 
can voters were not exactly liberal on race. Perhaps 
in a future work he will be able to assess the relative 
importance of racial, economic, and other factors to 
determine why some Southern mountain men be- 
came Republicans while others were Democrats. 

ROGER L. HART 
Department of State 


L. GLEN SERETAN. Daniel DeLeon: The Odyssey of an 
Amencan Marxist. Gambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1979. Pp. viii, 302. $14.00. 
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In a 1976 article, L. Glen Seretan noted the scarcity 
of reliable information about Daniel DeLeon’s life 
before 1890, when he joined the Socialist Labor 
Party, and suggested that the gap might be filled by 
“a unifying interpretive concept as a guide to in- 
telligent surmise.” The metaphor he chose was “the 
Wandering Jew.” In this, the first full-length, schol- 
arly study of DeLeon in print, Seretan successfully 
presents myriad details of his subject’s entire life as 
well as his writings and activities under that rubric. 
The man who emerges from these pages is complex 
but not quite three-dimensional. Seretan has fo- 
cused so wholly on DeLeon that his supporters, ad- 
versaries, and organizations are all mere back- 
ground. As a result, the portrayal of DeLeon is 
nearly bereft of context. There are, moreover, puz- 
zling omissions. The crucial struggles in the late 
1890s with the New York Jewish section of the SLP 
and with the “Kangaroo” faction are mentioned, 
not analyzed. And, in view of the importance of the 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance to DeLeon’s 
changing attitude toward organized labor, it is sur- 
prising that that organization’s periodical, the So- 
cialist Alliance, was not used. Several important as- 
pects of DeLeon’s thought are also ignored. 

Within the narrow scope that Seretan has chosen, 
however, the book succeeds. It is not a conventional 
biography. Only the first two chapters are orga- 
nized chronologically; each of the remaining seven 
contains references to DeLeon’s entire career be- 
tween 1890 and his death in 1914. 

Meticulous detective work in several countries 
enables Seretan to refute DeLeon’s lies about his 
early life. He was born of Sephardic Jews in Cu- 
ragao, not of Spanish aristocrats in Venezuela; he 
never earned a doctorate in Europe; he was never a 
professor at Columbia. The many acts of dishonesty 
by a man who sacrificed much for his cause can be 
explained, says Seretan, as those of a man who 
yearned to belong to a community and yet cut his 
ties with the Jewish community, who found a “cho- 
sen people” in the proletariat while repudiating the 
source of that concept, who “wandered” from 
movement to movement and from theory to theory 
seeking a home and yet fatally damaged or left 
every organizational home he entered. 

The bulk of the book describes DeLeon’s at- 
tempts to work out the proper relation between the 
political and economic movements. Under his lead- 
ership the SLP first tried to forge an alliance with 
the Knights of Labor. That failing, he found theo- 
retical justification for forming the STLA. By 1905 
that organization was moribund, and so he helped 
to found the Industrial Workers of the World. Ex- 
pelled from the IWW in 1908, he tried to move 
closer to the Socialist Party. The book ends with a 
tribute to DeLeon’s theoretical acumen. DeLeon’s 
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work, says Seretan, “provides a sound point of de- 
parture for thought directed toward humanizing in- 
dustrial society” and has enriched American social 
thought (p. 219)—an astonishing statement in- 
asmuch as a very large proportion of the quotations 
from DeLeon, which generously sprinkle the book, 
are predictions, not one of which came true. 

AILEEN S. KRADITOR 

Boston University 


RHODRI JEFFREYS-JONES. Violence and Reform in American 
History. New York: New Viewpoints. 1978. Pp..x, 
242. Cloth $12.50, paper $6.95. 


In his interpretive study, Violence and Reform in Ameri- 
can History, Rhodri Jeffreys- Jones argues that liberal 
reformers have exaggerated violence to gain their 
political objectives. Focusing on industrial conflicts 
between 1903 and 1912, the author uses statistics on 
strike-related deaths to indicate that many groups 
overemphasized the actual level of class violence in 
the progressive era. 

Two of the book’s most informative chapters 
show how private detectives and labor spies ex- 
ploited labor violence for profit. While most union 
leaders and socialists opposed violent con- 
frontations, others emphasized these incidents to 
gain public sympathy. Employers also interpreted 
strike violence to their own advantage. Newspaper 
reporters sensationalized industrial conflict to in- 
crease sales. Finally, many progressives exaggerated 
the bloodiness of this conflict to advance the cause 
of reform. Theodore Roosevelt is portrayed as the 
exceptional reformer who sought the truth in order 
to respond to strikes fairly and effectively. The au- 
thor cites Roosevelt’s effective intervention in the 
1902 anthracite strike as an example, but admits 
that the chief executive’s blatantly anti-labor policy 
in western mining strikes contrasted strangely with 
his belief in “fair play.” 

Jeffreys-Jones believes that the reformers’ inflated 
rhetoric about the threat of violence proved to be 
counter-productive, because conservatives turned 
this rhetoric against the cause of reform in the law- 
and-order “backlash” after World War I. The same 
reaction occurred, according to the author, when 
liberals exaggerated the violence of the ghetto upris- 
ings during the 1960s. 

The author’s argument about the rhetorical ex- 
ploitation of violence is biased in favor of moderate 
groups who lobbied for reform by effectively using 
peaceful tactics. Terrorists like the McNamara 
bombers damaged the cause of labor reform, but 
most workers who engaged in retaliatory violence 
(the militant western miners for example) were 
fighting for survival, not reform. The progressive re- 
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formers who investigated bloody strikes for the 
Commission on Industrial Relations in 1915 may 
have exaggerated labor violence to gain reforms, 
but their political failure should not be attributed 
mainly to the use of inflated rhetoric. The con- 
servatives who checked labor reform and created 
the backlash in the 1920s were not merely engaged 
in a war of words. Reactionaries did turn inflated 
liberal rhetoric to their own advantage, but this was 
effective only after the balance of class forces had 
turned in their favor. $ 

The author’s research supplements previous stud- 
ies of industrial violence with statistics on strike-re- 
lated deaths in the progressive era. Though 308 
people died in strikes between 1890 and 1909, Jef- 
freys- Jones reaches the astonishing conclusion that 
violent class conflict in this period was “imaginary.” 
How many deaths would have established the real- 
ity of violent class conflict? 

While the author’s own research contradicts the 
assumption that class conflict was imaginary, he 
does produce evidence to support the point that 
strike-related violence was relatively insignificant in 
the U.S. Strike fatalities are only compared, how- 
ever, with those of two other countries, France and 
Wales, and then the comparison is limited to just 
two years. A more extensive comparison of Euro- 
pean and American labor violence is needed to sup- 
port the thesis that class violence in this country has 
been grossly exaggerated. 

JAMES R. GREEN 
University of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


JOHN ALLEN GABLE. The Bull Moose Years: Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Party. (Series in American 
Studies.) Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 
1978. Pp. xi, 302. $15.00. 


This judicious study both supplements and com- 
plements George E. Mowry’s pioneering work of 
_ 1946. Grounded on the Roosevelt Papers in the Li- 

brary of Congress and the Progressive Party records 
at Harvard, it also makes discriminating use of pub- 
lished works. In particular, it successfully integrates 
state and national developments. Opening and clos- 
ing sections summarize the road to Armageddon 
and the collapse of the Progressive Party in 1916, 
but the core is a close-grained descriptive analysis of 
the years 1912-14. Organizational and structural 
problems, including those created by the need to re- 
solve conflicting state and national views on prohi- 
bition, woman suffrage, and other issues, receive 
strong emphasis. 

John Allen Gable also offers a suggestive analysis 
of voting patterns based on general census data. On 
balance, he confirms some older interpretations, en- 
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riches others, and advances several new ones of his 
own. He shows that the dispute over the con- 
troversial trust plank of 1912 resulted from a misun- 
derstanding rather than a conspiracy and that the 
party’s organizational strength “was directly pro- 
portional not to the strength of the progressive 
movement in each state ... but to the number of 
experienced and able political leaders” (p. 51). The 
party’s essentially middle-class base of support 
would probably have failed to expand substantially 
even if complete polarization of the two older par- 
ties had occurred. Progressive candidates fared best 
in urban areas with high growth rates and in ex- 
panding rural counties where property values were 
high. They drew greater support from prosperous 
than from impoverished farmers, more from Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians than from other ethnic 
strains. They also had more appeal to old-stock 
farm youths, whose migration to the cities had loos- 
ened their party bonds, than to ethnic blue-collar 
workers in the East. 

Gable further contends that the Progressives were 
more forward- than backward-looking. An espe- 
cially illuminating chapter gives an insightful anal- 
ysis of the Progressive Service, an educational, pro- 
grammatic, and legislative reference division that 
dominated party activities in 1913. He concludes, 
however, that the electorate’s obsession with bread- 
and-butter issues induced by the depression of 
1913-14 confirmed many Progressives’ pre-Keynes- 
ian notion that a just and humane polity depended 
ultimately upon a “social surplus” of wealth. 

Gable’s treatment of Roosevelt, who figures cen- 
trally in some chapters and marginally in others, is 
at once appreciative, critical, and understanding. 
He asserts that T. R.’s acquiescence in Lily Whit- 
ism “compromised himself and the New National- 
ism for a mess of pottage” (p. 74). He exposes the 
contradictions and paradoxes of many of Roose- 
velt’s positions. And he makes a persuasive case for 
T. R.s ideological dedication: “Committed to the 
vision of an organic commonwealth, Roosevelt de- 
clined to make interest group appeals, to appeal to 
labor as labor or to the poor as the poor” (p. 130). 

WILLIAM H. HARBAUGH 
University of Virginia 


JACK C. LANE. Armed Progressive: General Leonard Wood. 
San Rafael, Calif.: Presidio Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 
329. $16.95, 


Not since Hermann Hagedorn’s sympathetic Leon- 
ard Wood: A Biography (1931) has there been a biog- 
raphy of the controversial general. Jack C. Lane’s 
critical study focuses almost entirely on Wood’s 
public life. He depicts Wood as a major figure in 
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the key developments of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Beginning his army career as a contract sur- 
geon in the 1880s, Wood became commander of the 
Rough Riders in 1898, military governor of Cuba 
one year later, commander of the Philippine Divi- 
sion in 1906, and by 1910 army chief of staff. Lane 
attributes Wood’s rise to ambition and drive, the in- 
fluence of political supporters such as Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, and adminis- 
trative ability, a talent much in demand in a period 
of empire. Disappointment followed, however, 
when the Wilson administration not only refused to 
appoint Wood commander of the AEF, but also de- 
nied him any military service in the European thea- 
ter. Then, as an exponent of 100 percent American- 
ism, Wood failed to win the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1920. Afterward, Presi- 
dent Harding appointed him governor general of 
the Philippines, where he languished until his death 
in 1927. Lane imputes Wood’s reversals to a self- 
righteous, rebellious, and excessively ambitious na- 
ture that Wood especially revealed in challenging 
Wilson on the preparedness issue. 

Like Roosevelt and Lodge, Wood was a Social 
Darwinist, an expansionist, and a progressive. As a 
Social Darwinist, Wood believed in the inevitability 
of conflict and in the supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race (Cubans and Filipinos were “stupid, 
downtrodden people”). As an expansionist, he be- 
lieved that the United States should retain Cuba 
and the Philippines. As a progressive, Wood pro- 
vided for “efficient improvement of schools, courts, 
local governments, hospitals” in Cuba. He also 
sought military reforms that embodied the prin- 
ciples of scientific management. As chief of staff, 
Wood strengthened that office and improved the ef- 
ficiency of the army. 

Lane acknowledges Wood’s accomplishments, in- 
cluding the eradication of yellow fever and the im- 
provement of public works in Cuba, the winning 
over of the nation to the conscript idea, and the 
training of troops for the war. But Lane emphasizes 
more Wood’s limitations, for example, his inability 
to understand other cultures, causing a number of 
his colonial reforms to fail. More important, Wood 
was an intolerant autocrat who often challenged 
authorities who stood in his way. Revealingly, per- 
haps, his greatest admirer was Douglas MacArthur. 

My major criticism is that Lane fails to make a 
case for Wood as a progressive. Surely Wood’s lim- 
ited “progressivism” does not justify the book’s title. 
Lane himself hedges on Wood’s progressivism in 
Cuba. And he could well have labeled arch-con- 
servative Secretary of War Root a progressive if 
Lane had employed the same rationale as he did for 
Wood regarding military reform. Wood clearly was 
a conservative, if not a reactionary, as a presidential 
candidate in 1920. 
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Too, Lane could have probed the young Wood’s 
relationship with his father, who seems a key to un- ` 
derstanding Wood. There is also no mention of 
Wood’s mother nor his wife and son after 1891. 
Nevertheless, even though it also ignores such po- 
tentially useful manuscript collections as the Taft, 
Pershing, and Lodge Papers, this competent book 
deserves the attention of scholars. 

JAMES N. GIGLIO 
Southwest Missouri State University 


THOMAS SCHICK. The New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1915 and the Modern State Governor. New 


‘York: National Municipal League. 1978. Pp. xv, 


148. 


In this slender book Thomas Schick describes how 
the New York Constitutional Convention of 1915 
came to include in its proposed constitution amend- 
ments providing for the short ballot, executive bud- 
get, and consolidation of administrative agencies 
measures designed to strengthen and concentrate 
the acministrative power of the. governor. That a 
convention comprised mostly of conservative men 
of wealth would support proposals long advocated 
by pouitical theorists and reformers Schick attrib- 
utes, on the one hand, to the adroit management of 
the ccnvention by Republican leaders Henry L. 
Stimscn and Elihu Root and, on the other, to the 
convincing arguments for reorganizing the execu- 
tive branch presented by Stimson and the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research (BMR), espe- 
cially its long-time members Charles A. Beard and 
Frederick A. Cleveland. Although the constitution 
was rejected by the Empire State’s voters, the con- 
vention’s work, Schick argues in an afterword, 
served as a catalyst for the eventual adoption by nu- 
merous states, including New York, of some form of 
executive reorganization. 

The volume’s major strength is also its chief 
weakness. Schick’s narrow focus on the convention 
and its work allows him to organize his narrative 
chronalogically and clearly, keep the chief actors in 
the forefront of the story, and sketch sharply the 
major arguments for and against the reform pro- 
posals. Yet he fails to place the constitutional con- 
vention and what he calls the reorganization move- 
ment into a sufficiently broader progressive 
framework. Thus, he fails to suggest the implica- 
tions of fragmented state executive power for our 
notions about the extent of bureaucratic centraliza- 
tion actually accomplished by prewar progressives. 
Nor does he adequately relate his discussion of reor- 
ganization theory to a maturing progressivism that 
by 1915 had already accomplished much in the way 
of administrative and political reform at the city, 
state, and national levels and had given rise to a so- 
phisticated body of ideas about modernizing gov- 
ernment and politics. 
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Schick considers the three reorganization mea- 
sures radical, but certainly these proposals were 
consistent with the philosophy and reforms long ad- 
vocated by the business-oriented economy and effi- 
ciency wing of urban progressivism. The BMR, 
which embodied much of this philosophy, can 
hardly be considered a radical organization. Signifi- 
cantly, as Schick points out, a group of labor-re- 
lated proposals, including one providing for old age 
pensions and one providing for a state fund for 
workmen’s compensation, were rejected by a largely 
unsympathetic convention, prompting organized 
labor to campaign against the new constitution. 
Did not labor’s proposals fit the reorganizers’ defini- 
tion of a modernized state government? If not, why 
not? Why, during the supposedly conservative 
twenties was Governor Al Smith able to secure ap- 
proval of these same reorganization measures? 
These and similar questions could only have been 
addressed had Schick broadened his perspective by 
utilizing the rich and abundant literature on the 
Progressive movement and 1920s. 

Only a few errors escaped the copy editor’s eye. 
The more significant one is on page 16; “nineteenth 
century” is twice used (lines 5 and 13) when the 
context obviously requires that it be “twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

AUGUSTUS CERILLO, JR. 
California State University, 
Long Beach 


JOHN P. piccins. The Bard of Savagery: Thorstein Veblen 
and Modem Social Theory. New York: Seabury Press. 
1978. Pp. xiii, 257. $14.95. 


Thorstein Veblen deserves to be-considered a major 
theorist of modern capitalist society. John P. Dig- 
gins - successfully locates the area of Veblen’s 
thought that ranks him with figures like Marx and 
Weber-——Veblen’s understanding of how ancient, 
historically conditioned “habits of thought” (mod- 
ern social scientists would say “status norms” and 
“codes of behavior”) govern modern American so- 
ciety. Diggins shows that Veblen’s explanation of 
how emulation creates and perpetuates a kind of 
“false consciousness” is analogous in some respects 
to Marxist concepts of alienation, reification, and 
hegemony; and he suggestively links the view of 
American social structure that emerges from Veb- 
len’s analysis to themes introduced by earlier theo- 
rists of America like John Adams and Alexis de 
Tocqueville. 

Although the book conveys important dimen- 
sions of Veblen’s strength, the untutored reader will 
find the analysis misleading at times. Diggins 
rightly points out the ambivalence in Veblen’s psy- 
chology, as in other aspects of his thought, between 
nativism and environmentalism, romanticism and 
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mechanism. But he does not make clear how Veb- 
len attempted to bridge those opposites. Following 
Herbert Spencer’s cue that what was native in the 
individual had been acquired by experience in the 
race, Veblen argued that the deepest layers of hu- 
man nature, and the soundest, were laid down over 
the long course of savage history by environmental 
conditioning and were safely embedded in biologi- 
cal instincts and propensities. Far from being un- 
aware of the social implications of Dewey’s psychol- 
ogy, as Diggins charges (p. 56), Veblen implicitly 
dissociated himself from them in his 1906 essay on 
“The Place of Science in Modern Civilization” and 
turned instead to William James and Jacques Loeb 
for support of his biological nativism. 

Diggins rightly stresses the importance of Marx 
to Veblen. While Veblen rejected Marx’s psychol- 
ogy, he took over Marx’s view of history as the sys- 
tematic development of class domination. But Dig- 
gins argues that Veblen was not concerned, as 
Marx was, with class as related to the means of pro- 
duction, but rather was concerned with status as 
shaped by consumption and styles of life (p. 88), 
thus separating what Veblen saw as conjoined. The 
failure to see the persistence of direct class domina- 
tion within Veblen’s analysis leads Diggins to con- 
fuse Veblen’s understanding of power and the bear- 
ing of his work to modern social theory. 

These missteps may relate to the author’s 
method. Diggins “confronts” Veblen with the ma- 
jor social theorists of modern society—“Marx, We- 
ber, Tocqueville, Durkheim, Simmel, Sombart, 
Mead” (p. viii)—and a score of others from Hobbes 
to Mencken. With so wide a cast of characters, lines 
of analysis are sometimes hurriedly taken up and 
surface features sometimes predominate. Moreover, 
Diggins believes that this theoretical task is exempt 
from the effort to place Veblen in historical context. 
That effort, he states at the outset, has already been 
made and shows only Veblen’s relation to the popu- 
lar reformism of the day. But social theory too has a 
historical context. One would never guess from this 
book that one of the most important theoretical in- 
fluences on Veblen came from Herbert Spencer. 
Nor could one guess what questions Veblen asked 
of himself and what dialogue they were intended to 
advance. The theorists examined and the questions 
asked of the material are generated not by history 
but by the author’s theoretical concerns. They en- 
large our vision of the historical Veblen, but also 
blur it. 

Í DOROTHY ROSS 
University of Virginta 


CARLTON O. WITTLINGER. Quest for Piety and Obedience: 
The Story of the Brethren in Christ. Nappanee, Ind.: 
Evangel Press, 1978. Pp. x, 580. $12.95. 
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This is a fine book, painstakingly written by a pro- 
fessional historian who is also a leader in the Breth- 
ren in Christ church. It is superbly researched and 
clearly written. The author is an insider who under- 
stands the intricacies of German sectarian theology, 
but he also relates his subject to broader historical 
and sociological questions. He writes objectively, 
telling the story, as he says, “without praise or 
blame.” : 

The Brethren in Christ church was a small sect 
born among the German settlers in Pennsylvania in 
the late eighteenth century. Closely akin to the 
Mennonites, the church remained separate from the 
larger German sects because of its distinctive teach- 
ings on a few issues, most notably baptism. At the 
end of a century’s existence the church had ex- 
panded geographically to several states and Canada 
but still claimed only about two thousand adher- 
ents. In spite of growing missionary efforts in the 
twentieth century, in 1975 the church numbered 
only about twelve thousand five hundred members. 

Carlton O. Wittlinger divides. the story of the 
Brethren in Christ into four parts. The period up to 
1880 saw the full development of the church’s doc- 
trine of nonconformity and a slow numerical ex- 
pansion. During the years from 1880 to 1910 the 
church became more aware of outside religious de- 
velopments and was increasingly influenced by 
evangelical Protestantism, particularly the holiness 
movement. These influences mellowed the group 
but left unchanged its distinctive nonconformist 
practices. Wittlinger calls the years from 1910 to 
1950 a “period of adjustment.” By 1950 the church 
had become much less rural and less sectarian. At 
the same time, the Brethren in Christ remained pre- 
occupied with old issues; the church’s most heated 
debates centered on dress codes. Since 1950 a period 
of rapid change has swept the church into the 
mainstream of American evangelicalism, 

The only serious question the book raises is 
whether such a small church deserves such exten- 
sive treatment. Probably few people outside the 
Brethren in Christ will be interested in the details of 
the story. And yet it is the complexity of their de- 
bates that brings life to this American sectarian cul- 
ture. This is a model study of a community born in 
a fanatical search for Biblical consistency slowly 
coming to terms with the society around it. 

DAVID EDWIN HARRELL, JR. 
University of Alabama, 
Birmingham 


JOHN PERRY. James A. Herne: The American Ibsen. Chi- 
cago: Nelson-Hall. 1978. Pp. x, 343. Cloth $17.95, 
paper $9.95. 


John Perry’s biography of James A. Herne offers 
the fullest treatment yet of this important late nine- 
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teenth-century American actor and dramatist. 
Perry’s extensive factual account of Herne’s life and 
works will require attention from students of theat- 


- rical and dramatic history. It may also interest those 


who see the theater in the wider contexts of social 
and cultural history, but in this aspect the book will 
almost surely disappoint. 

Even determined readers may be put off by 
Perry’s distracting style. His fondness for allitera- 
tion, answered rhetorical questions (“Why did per- 
formers like Lola Montez continue to perform un- 
der such conditions? For money” [p. 32]), and inept 
metaphors (“Garland paid 35 cents to perch in the 
first balcony of the Boston Museum and inhale 
Booth’s liquid diction” [p. 106]) sometimes get an- 
noyingly in the way of one’s wish to take him seri- 
ously. Attempts to set the social scene by means of a 
vivid characterizing impression often fall flat, as in 
his description of the lively San Francisco of the 
1870s: “By 1879 around 6,000 young bloods roamed 
across San Francisco, personifying Victorian excess” 
(p. 35). Such lapses betray a more important short- 
coming, Perry’s unsatisfactory command of certain 
contexts in which Herne’s life might be placed. He 
asserts, for example, that Herne’s early play The 
Minute Men was influenced by “the many cross- 
currents of nineteenth century American romantic- 
ism” (p. 66) but leaves us with only a mention of 
Fenimore Cooper and a few other sources and no 
real explanation of “crosscurrents.” 

The author stands on surer ground in describing 
the theatrical milieu in which Herne moved, first as 
actor and later as playwright. In temperament and 
physical attributes Herne was well equipped to sur- 
vive and even flourish as a performer and writer in 
the demanding world of despotic managers and en- 
trepreneurs, equally despotic popular audiences, 
and season-long crosscountry tours. Viewed in ‘these 
trying circumstances, Herne’s emergence as a dra- 
matist with an authentic vision of contemporary 
domestic life becomes all the more remarkable. 
That he should have gone on to write Margaret Fiem- 
ing, a shocking exposure of the “double standard” 
underlying modern marriage, indicates how genu- 
ine Herne’s talent was for precise analysis of human 
nature and reveals as well his utter moral integrity. 
Perry must be credited with providing these helpful 
details of Herne’s personal and professional quali- 
ties and their resulting impress on the history of 
American theater and drama. 

Evidently, Perry is much better at dealing with 
persons and facts than with less concrete matters. 
His chapter on the influence of the young radical 
Hamlin Garland on the impressionable, older 
Herne draws a balanced, judicious portrait of Gar- 
land, pointing up Garland’s introduction of Herne 
to advanced social thinkers and avant garde drama- 
tists of contemporary Europe. The chapter on 
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Henry George and his friendship with Herne, who 
under George’s influence became a life-long cham- 
pion of social justice, is similarly successful. 

Herne’s life and writings, it is clear, constitute an 
unusual claim on our attention by a man of the the- 
ater. Despite his faults as a writer and historian, 
Perry establishes this point reasonably well. Unfor- 
tunately, the claim he makes for Herne in the sub- 
title of the book seems unjustified. The epithet may 
have served in Herne’s own day to characterize his 
extraordinary stage realism, but at this late date it 
only trivializes its subject. Although Herne’s rejec- 
tion of outmoded theatrical conventions in favor of 
a consistent, unglamorous imitation of actual hu- 
man behavior and environment appears to link him 
to the infamous Norwegian, he did not share Ibsen’s 
profound philosophical anarchism or, for that mat- 
ter, his towering dramatic genius. To call Herne 
“the American Ibsen” is to overvalue the consid- 
erable contribution Herne made in his own way to 
American popular entertainment and to the rise of 
realism as a potent force in American life. 

JOSEPH DONOHUE 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


TIMOTHY K. NENNINGER. The Leavenworth Schools and the 
Old Army: Education, Professionalism, and the Officer 
Corps of the United States Army, 1881-1918. (Contribu- 
tions in Military History, number 15.) Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1978. Pp. 183. $15.95. 


With the exception of West Point, historians of the 
United States Army have largely ignored the rise of 
the service schools and their role in the professional- 
ization of the officer corps. As Timothy K. Nennin- 
ger notes, however, formal education is more impor- 
tant to the military profession than to other groups 
“because of the limited opportunities officers have 
to practice their profession—to command and man- 
age troops in combat” (p. 6). His short monograph 
on the origins of the army schools at Fort Leaven- 
worth is a significant step toward filling this gap. 
He traces the evolution of the Leavenworth schools 
in the general context of military reform at the turn 
of the twentieth century and assesses their influence 
in preparing the army for the complexities of mod- 
ern warfare. 

Originally established in 1881 as a “school of ap- 
plication” for infantry and cavalry lieutenants, the 
Leavenworth institution had little immediate im- 
pact on the army. The curriculum emphasized rou- 
tine recitations on tactics and military administra- 
tion; efforts to remedy the basic educational 
deficiencies of many young officers gave the school 
a reputation as the “kindergarten” of the army. 
During the 1890s, however, innovative instructors, 
Arthur L. Wagner and Eben Swift, introduced Ger- 
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man techniques of military education, especially 
the “applicatory method” of teaching tactics 
through the solution of concrete battlefield prob- 
lems. The reform of the army after the Spanish 
American War, which included the adoption of the 
modern general staff system, encouraged the growth 
of military education. Two principal schools 
emerged at Leavenworth: the School of the Line, 
which emphasized tactics and other subjects related 
to the command of troops in the field, and the 
Army Staff College, which trained the superior 
graduates of the School of the Line in strategy, lo- 
gistics, and staff procedures. While the Leaven- 
worth schools slighted the impact of changing tech- 
nology on warfare, they instilled in their students a 
respect for professional study and careful, system- 
atic planning. The competent performance of Leav- 
enworth graduates in key staff positions during 
World War I contributed greatly to the schools’ 
reputation and to the acceptance by the officer 
corps of advanced professional education as a crite- 
rion for military leadership. 

Thoroughly researched and judicious in its analy- 
sis, this work represents recent trends in military 
historiography in its use of comparative and social 
scientific perspectives, particularly the concept of 
professionalization. Nenninger does not always de- 
velop these ideas fully, however, or integrate them 
into the body of his narrative. For example, he 
draws parallels in his first chapter between the con- 
solidation of the military profession and such gen- 
eral trends of the Progressive Era as bureau- 
cratization and the rise of scientific management, 
but he does not explore this relationship. Although 
he includes tables indicating the representation of 
Leavenworth graduates on the General Staff and 
their wartime assignments, he might have exam- 
ined more thoroughly the personnel of the 
schools—the characteristics of officers assigned to 
Leavenworth, the selection process, and the sub- 
sequent career patterns of graduates. This book is, 
however, informative and clearly written and makes 
an original contribution to the institutional history 
of the United States Army. 

WILLIAM B. SKELTON 
University of Wisconsin, 
Stevens Point 


THOMAS J. NOER. Briton, Boer, and Yankee: The United 
States and South Africa, 1870-1914. Kent, Ohio: Kent 
State University Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 192. $12.00. 


Studies of relations between the United States and 
Africa, particularly black Africa, are rare; books 
dealing with relations with South Africa are virtu- 
ally nonexistent. The fact is, of course, that com- 
pared with other large areas of the world, official re- 
lations between the United States and Africa have 
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been slight. Nevertheless, because of the growing 
importance of Africa in world affairs and because, 
too, of the large black population in the United 
States, the need exists for studies of African-Ameri- 
can relations. 

The main virtue, and it is not a negligible one, of 
Thomas J. Noer’s book is that it is the first one on 
the subject. In 142 pages of text, including a con- 
clusion, Noer outlines events from 1870 to 1914. 
Clearly so short a study of forty-four years could not 
pretend to be anything but superficial. Moreover, 
the book is based only on American archival mate- 
rial, and a rather limited selection of it at that. 
There is voluminous additional information in the 
British Public Record Office and presumably in 
South African archives as well, material essential for 
a thorough study. 

Noer’s thesis is that, until several years after the 
Boer War, the United States backed British im- 
perialistic control of South Africa. It did so for two 
principal reasons. First, due to the growing “sur- 
plus,” Americans needed new overseas markets, and 
they thought that South Africa, if only Great Brit- 
ain took over from the narrow, backward-looking 
Boers and modernized the area, would become a 
significant market. Second, American missionaries 
in South Africa believed that enlightened British 
rule would favor the spread of Christianity among 
the blacks, whereas the Boers, persuaded that the 
blacks were inherently inferior, opposed any moves 
toward uplift. Thus the United States supported 
Britain during the Boer War and welcomed the 
later creation of British South Africa. But American 
policy failed. After Britain defeated the Boers, 
American exports to South Africa fell sharply, and 
black Africans remained as oppressed as before. In- 
deed, after the war American criticism of segrega- 
tion and of the beginnings of apartheid increasingly 
supplanted the older attention to commerce and 
missionaries. 

Although there is something to be said for this 
thesis, too much weight is given to it, and it makes 
American policy appear overly coherent. Could 
Washington really have attached much importance 
to the small potential market in South Africa? It 
presented a marked contrast to the Chinese poten- 
tial market, teeming with 400 million supposedly 
eager customers. And did Washington really pay 
much attention to the views of American mission- 
aries in South Africa? According to Noer, American 
policy during the Boer War “was the logical contin- 
uation of two decades of assumptions about the fu- 
ture of South Africa” (p. 70). It is doubtful that 
such continuity and rationality existed. One sus- 
pects, for example, that if John Hay had not been 
Secretary of State during the war, official attitudes 
would have been considerably less pro-British, mar- 
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ket and missionaries notwithstanding. That the two 
previous decades had not convinced the general 
public is suggested by the fact that the Democratic 
platform of 1900 extended sympathy to the Boers 
and the Republican platform came close to doing 
so. Related to the matter of coherence is the ques- 
tion cf who was coherent. Noer is fond of such state- 
ments as “the United States determined that British 
imperialism rather than continued Boer independ- 
ence was most compatible with American concepts 
of ‘progress’ ” (p. 135). Who determined—the ad- 
ministration, the general public, someone else? 
There are some interesting sidelights: American 
engineers controlled more than half of South Afri- 
can mines; Americans had an important part in the 
Jameson raid; after the Boer War hundreds of Brit- 
ish soldiers applied to join the American army in 
the Philippines; Washington collected and for- 
warded to Tokyo detailed descriptions of labor con- 
ditions on the Rand in order to illustrate the com- 
parative benevolence of American treatment of the 
Japanese. Altogether Noer has written a useful pre- 
liminary study that will help others to make more 
penetrating analyses. 
CHARLES 8. CAMPBELL 
Claremont Graduate School 


RACHEL WEST. The Department of State on the Eve of the 
First World War. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. 1978. Pp. 183. $11.50. 


In his well-known book, American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950, George Kennan described the state depart- 
ment at the turn of the century and even in the 
1920s as a rather drowsy environment. It was “a 
quaint old place, with its law-office atmosphere, its 
cool dark corridors, its swinging doors, its brass cus- 
pidors, its black leather rocking chairs, and the 
grandfather’s clock in the Secretary of State’s office. 
There was a real old-fashioned dignity and sim- 
plicity about it” (p. 80). It is an image that must be 
compellingly attractive, for it has surfaced again, 
this time as the focus of an entire book about the 
department on the eve of World War I. 

This slim volume (162 pages of text and notes) 
represents an effort to provide a “photograph” of 
the Department of State in 1913-14. After briefly 
summarizing aspects of the department’s develop- 
ment over a century and a quarter, Rachel West 
devates succeeding chapters to Secretary William 
Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House, the department proper, ambassadors in 
London and Berlin, “Ambassadors Elsewhere” (in 
Europe), and “Ministers and Secretaries” (again in 
Europe). A concluding chapter summarizes major 
events during the summer of 1914; in it the author 
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wonders whether the United States could not have 
taken the initiative for peace. 

Throughout, West is highly critical of America’s 
foreign affairs machinery, which she considers “an- 
tique in size and arrangement” (p. 4). “The sheer 
amateurism of the department, the blindness of the 
highest officials—these stand out” (p. 3). She com- 
pares the size of the department then and now and 
finds the smaller organization wanting. A more ap- 
propriate comparison would have been with con- 
temporary foreign offices; although the department 
in 1914 had but 213 employees, the British Foreign 
Office had still fewer—-176. And on her next-to-last 
page West concedes that the European foreign of- 
fices were probably no better prepared for the out- 
break of war than was the state department. 

One would not know from this book that the pe- 
riod between the 1890s and World War I actually 
was crucial to the development of the modern 
United States foreign service. During that time the 
diplomatic, consular, and departmental branches 
were reorganized, for reasons involving chiefly mar- 
ketplace expansion and bureaucratic entrepreneur- 
ism. The consuls and diplomatic secretaries were 
placed on the merit system, where they have re- 
mained. The department, among other things, 
adopted the principle of geographic specialization, 
linked the legations and embassies to the depart- 
ment via a new information division, tied the con- 
sulates to Washington by an inspection system, and 
became for American businessmen an important 
source of information and encouragement about 
foreign markets. West has very little to say about 
these developments. 

It is almost a truism to observe that American 
foreign policy officials before World War I were 
much more concerned with economic (chiefly com- 
mercial) expansion into Latin America and the Far 
East than with the European balance of power. 
They took the latter for granted. If West wished to 
examine the department’s modernity or lack of it in 
1913-14, she would have done well to include in her 
coverage parts of the world that, as she acknowl- 
edges (pp. 19-20), received more attention from the 
United States government. At the same time, she 
might have consulted the extensive 160 series of the 
department’s decimal file, which houses the mate- 
rial relating to organization for foreign trade rela- 
tions. She did neither of these things. Yet any ac- 
count of the American foreign service in this period 
that virtually ignores the consular service, Latin 
America and the Far East, economic expansion, 
and the state department’s relations with the com- 
merce department is partial at best. 

To give West her due, there still were problems in 
the foreign service in 1914, particularly in the diplo- 
matic corps, and she provides useful information 
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about these, about some foreign service officials, 
and about the proklems of assisting Americans 
caught on the Continent in late July and August 
1914. Particularly good is a lengthy sketch of John 
Bassett Moore as the department’s counselor and 
second-in-command under Bryan. Moore has been 
neglected by historians, and West performs a real 
service by bringing him out of the shadows. 
Nevertheless, by adopting a “great departure,” 
Eurocentric framework, West’s account provides a 
skewed view of U.S. foreign relations on the eve of 
the First World War. 
RICHARD HUME WERKING 
University of Mississippi 


DRAGAN R. ŽIVOJINOVIĆ. The United States and the Vati- 
can Policies, 1914-1918. Boulder: Colorado Associ- 
ated University Press. 1978. Pp. 240. $12.50. 


The world has become smaller and international 
scholarship seeks to hurdle the boundaries of na- 
tional bias. Dragan R. Zivojinovié of the University 
of Belgrade did research in Europe and the United 
States for this book published in Colorado. He am- 
ply documents the general naiveté and overall fail- 
ure of Vatican diplomacy during World War I. 
Benedict XV and his chief minister, Pietro Car- 
dinal Gasparri, sought to promote an early end to 
the war but failed. They sought to keep the United 
States out of the war but failed. They hoped for a 
seat at the peace table but were disappointed. 
Above all, argues the author, they strove to prevent 
the collapse of Austria-Hungary; again they failed. 

Yet in demonstrating these facts the author re- 
veals a logic that raises questions of national bias. 
Živojinović simply assumes that Vatican desires to 
preserve Austria-Hungary deserve condemnation. 
He also argues that Vatican attempts to keep the 
United States out of the war prove that the pope 
was the tool of the Central Powers. Finally, he 
blames the Vatican for helping cause World War I 
by “sanctioning” the attack on Serbia. Such views 
give World War I a moral simplicity that belie the 
volumes of debate published over the last fifty 
years. 

Throughout the bcok, written in an argumenta- 
tive style, the author lapses into contradictions. At 
one point he writes that the Vatican was an Italian 
institution working for Italian interests (p. 3). Later 
he presents evidence that the pope sought to in- 
crease his world-wide influence and hoped to liber- 
ate the Vatican from Italian domination. At an- 
other place the author writes that the pope was 
reconciled to German domination of Europe (p. 
34). A few sentences later, we read that the “pope 
was intent on preserving the status quo ante bellum 
in Europe.” 
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Most damaging is the author’s one-sided ap- 
proach to the key problem in any study of Vatican- 
United States policies. What prevented the collabo- 
ration of the world’s two foremost neutralists? At 
first the author argues that Wilson rebuffed papal 
appeals to remain neutral because the United 
States recognized that the Vatican’s main purpose 
was to save Austria-Hungary. Živojinović seems cu- 
riously blind to other obstacles to cooperation for 
peace. The Presbyterian Wilson had difficulty deal- 
ing with the representative of Roman Catholicism 
for purely personal reasons. In addition, Wilson’s 
own pontifical complex stood in the way of collabo- 
ration. Colonel House recognized that Wilson 
wanted center stage for himself. Wilson spoke from 
his own moral pulpit when he rejected the papal 
peace plan of August 1917, because he felt German 
leadership was “morally bankrupt.” A key part of 
Wilson’s revelation called for the promotion of self- 
determination by national groups, excluding the 
Irish and assorted Asians, whose fate was being de- 
termined by the Allies. The papal peace plan dif- 
fered from Wilson’s Fourteen Points only in this 
area of self-determination. The issue assured that 
Wilson would refuse collaboration with Vatican of- 
ficials seeking to preserve the conglomerate called 
Austria-Hungary. 

GEORGE Q, FLYNN 
Texas Tech University 


JOHN W. HEVENER. Which Side Are You On? The Harlan 
County Coal Miners, 1931-39. Urbana: University of 
Ilinois Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 216. $10.95. 


From 1931 to 1939, when the coal operators of 
“Bloody Harlan” County finally agreed to make 
the United Mine Workers of America sole bargain- 
ing agent for all of their employees, thirteen resi- 
dents died in the struggle over union recognition. 
Florence Reece’s folksong, from which John W. 
Hevener takes his title, has become a classic. Heve- 
ner characterizes the decade of strife not just as a 
fight for recognition and better working conditions 
but as a “miners’ revolt against the Harlan mine 
owners’ arbitrary economic, political, and social 
power” (p. 14). The miners won the contest, he ar- 
gues, only because the New Deal “created a new 
balance of economic and political power in Harlan 
as it did throughout the nation” (p. 180). 

On this central thesis, Hevener is convincing. He 
shows how the National Recovery Administration’s 
labor boards failed to affect the power structure be- 
fore ‘1935; then the Wagner Act gave New Dealers 
the tools to haul some of the most disreputable anti- 
union coal operators into court. The La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee exposed the key element 
in the operators’ system of intimidation, the private 
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mine-guard system, and aroused reformers to pres- 
sure the Kentucky legislature to abolish it. Stripped 
of their “gun thugs” and squeezed by an alliance of 
northern operators, UMWA President John L. 
Lewis, and New Dealer Frank Murphy, the Harlan 
eperators finally capitulated. 

Hevener takes his reader through much detail, 
some of it annoyingly repetitive, to other con- 
clusions about an easily stereotyped series of histori- 
cal events. He shows that the “side” combatants 
took was not a function of class, that the Harlan op- 
erators were themselves divided and not part of a 
large conspiracy, that the visit in 1931 by Theodore 
Dreiser’s National Committee for the Defense of 
Political Prisoners prolonged a futile strike and thus 
contributed to miner unemployment and destitu- 
tion, and that the La Follette Committee heard a 
good deal of perjured testimony. 

Hevener accurately explains how the Harlan 
County mining industry was locked in a fierce com- 
petitive struggle with the unionized northern mines, 
g contest that strengthened both the Harlan oper- 
etors’ resistance to unionism and the miners’ deter- 
mination to fight for their rights during the New 
Deal. But Hevener does not emphasize the clout 
Lewis and the northern operators wielded. The al- 
Lance between Lewis and the operators in the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field exploited the New Deal’s 
concern for economic recovery to lobby passage of 
the Guffey-Snyder Coal Act, a law that would have 
benefited unionized, northern operators at the ex- 
pense of their Harlan County competitors. The Su- 
preme Court invalidated this blatant piece of inter- 
est-group legislation. Thus, Harlan County 
cperators faced a real, not an imaginary, conspiracy 
up north. The New Dealers, for their part, wanted 
to restore the health of the coal industry, not simply 
to protect the civil liberties of one group of miners, 
z point Hevener does not underscore. Oddly, Heve- 
ner did not consult the papers at the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, which would have been useful 
cn these matters. Still, Which Side Are You On? is a 
much more judicious study than the title might sug- 
gest. Indeed, Hevener’s careful and well-written 
monograph convincingly illuminates the com- 
plexities of a fascinating chapter in American labor 
history. 

JAMES P. JOHNSON 
Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


"LAMARA K. HAREVEN and RANDOLPH LANGENBACH. Amos- 
heag: Life and Work in an American Factory-City. New 
York: Pantheon Books. 1978. Pp. xiii, 395. $15.00. 


In a compelling series of interviews, this volume 
recreates the work experience in the Amoskeag 
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Mills in Manchester, New Hampshire, from the 
high point of activity in the early twentieth century, 
when the company dominated the life of the city 
and the mills were the largest textile manufacturing 
center in the world, through the subsequent decline 
of the 1920s to the closing of the mills in 1936. The 
interviews concentrate on the relationship between 
work and the totality of life for the employee. Indi- 
vidually each interview is a fascinating glimpse into 
the distinctive life of a worker; collectively the inter- 
views reveal common threads in the experience of 
these first- and second-generation Americans. 

The reader becomes aware of the relative lure of 
factory employment in Marichester when compared 
to the even more grinding poverty, kopelessness, 
and boredom of rural life in Quebec; of how large 
families, the difficulty of foregoing income, linguis- 
tic and cultural barriers, and discrimination com- 
bined to block alternatives and lead the first and 
second generation into the mills; of the centrality of 
family relationships, and, one step removed, the im- 
portance of ethnicity as a basis for work experiences, 
including entry and continuity in the mills, as well 
as marriage-and social contacts; of the company’s 
domination over the lives of the workers and the re- 
signed acceptance of this situation by most employ- 
ees until the 1920s; of the subsequent growth of op- 
position to the company’s policies during its period 
of decline as pressures mounted for more work at 
less pay, and how this led to efforts at unionization 
and to several bitter strikes; and of how important 
work was as a confirmation of personal worth and 
as a measure of one’s ability to cope with life. For 
some, necessity could become virtue as well. As one 
worker put jit: “When you work twelve hours per 
day, you have to find pleasure in work. There is no- 
where else to find it” (p. 231). 

This book fits within the current effort to recon- 
struct the lives of American workers as distinct from 
the history of the labor movement. Its success de- 
pends on how well the elderly interviewees could re- 
member and express what took place so many years 
before. They do both very well. Readers familiar 
with industrial conditions in the factories of early 
twentieth century America will not be surprised by 
what the workers from Amoskeag recount. Yet the 
book has great value because one carries away a 
genuine understanding of how individuals re- 
sponded to the seemingly implacable demands and 
problems of poverty, large families, inadequate edu- 
cation, and constant labor in the mills. 

There are several weaknesses that result from de- 
cisions about concept and form. First, the authors 
should have expanded the interpretive and ex- 
planatory material (about 10 percent of the whole) 
even if it meant omission of some interviews. This is 
so even though Tamara K. Hareven intends to pub- 
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lish a complementary volume on how immigrants 
adjusted to industrial life. Second, there are only a 
few comments about the interviews beyond bio- 
graphical headnotes. Yet, as the authors point out, 
it is important to evaluate interviews in terms of 
why certain material has been recalled and how it 
has been expressed. The book would have gained 
from the authors’ insights on these points. Finally, 
the lack of an index detracts from the volume. 
Despite these few limitations, the volume pro- 

vides a rich store of information about first- and sec- 
ond-generation industrial workers and a real sense 
of what their lives were like. The success of this 
book, and the realization that so many of those in- 
terviewed were near the end of their lives, should 
spur other projects to recapture the experiences of 
workers before their valuable commentary is lost. 

IRWIN YELLOWITZ 

City College, 

City University of New York 


JACQUES M. QUEN and ERIC T. CARLSON. editors. American 
Psychoanalysis: Origins and Development. New York: 
Brunner/Mazel. 1978. Pp. xii, 216. $15.00. . 


This collection of twelve essays by psychiatrists and 
intellectual historians originated as the Adolf Meyer 
Seminars in the Section on the History of Psychiatry 
and the Behavioral Sciences of the Department 
of Psychiatry of the New York Hospital—Cornell 
Medical Center. Something of the starchy, formal- . 
istic milieu evoked by that title clings to the book, 
with close to half the space given to capsule histories 
of theoretical schisms and the formal institutions 
that so often reflected them. There is not a great 
deal in most of the essays by psychiatrists that will 
aid the historian who lacks interest in institutional 
minutiae. The exceptions include Roger L. Sha- 
piro’s careful study of ego psychology and the two 
final essays, by Earl G. Witenberg and by Arnold 
M. Cooper and Robert Michels, which provide 
rapid overviews of intraprofessional polemics over 
the field’s scientific status and prospects that are too 
recent to have reached any but the most alert histo- 
rian. Budding practiticners of psychohistory might 
acquire antitoxins to gullibility here. 

For most readers of this journal the prime interest 
will reside in the four essays by professional histo- 
rians. This judgment rests, I hope, on more than 
disciplinary chauvinism: one seems to’ find here a 
greater sense of the fluid, multivariate relations be- 
tween professional imperatives, conceptual systems, 
and cultural environments. Hannah Decker, in a 
suggestive survey of “Freud and the Europeans,” of- 
fers a comment by Freud himself that becomes a 
major theme in what follows: in the United States, 
Freud wrote, the two groups most enthusiastic 
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about analysis were “professors and superintendents 
of mental hospitals.” Barbara Sicherman provides 
an excellent survey of the reception by “superin- 
tendents” and their pedagogical allies, stressing not 
only the role of Adolf Meyer in providing the theo- 
retical stage for the drama of Freudian acceptance 
but also the broader importance of medical utopi- 
anism in creating a partly sympathetic attitude. The 
triumphs of scientific medicine and sanitary reform 
had led some spokesmen to espouse a millennial be- 
lief in the ultimate elimination of illness, somatic 
and psychic. This is an important perspective on 
the endless interpretive revisions of “progressive” re- 
form. Indeed, it might be extended to suggest that 
the achievements of the new medicine made it an 
important role model for lay progressives in a vari- 
ety of areas; the “centralizers” so trenchantly deline- 
ated by Samuel P. Hays and others may have 
found their model of expert therapy for social ills in 
medicine. 

Dorothy Ross surveys Freud’s “professors,” in this 
case James, Hall, and the functional school of psy- 
chologists centered at Chicago, whose work pro- 
vided a framework of conceptual reception similar 
to that which Meyer’s work provided in the psychi- 
atric field (Meyer had himself been influenced by 
the Chicago theories). In academic psychology, 
however, even more than in psychiatry, there was a 
rebound against analysis as the positivist drive for 
rigorous scientific method came to dominate the 

: field. Ross’s essay provides support for the sugges- 
tive comment by John C. Burnham that we will un- 
derstand the reception of analysis better by viewing 
two distinct waves of influence: the first in the 
twenties, the second beginning largely afresh in the 
1930s and peaking after 1940 with the “psychiatric 
deluge” in the mass media. 

Burnham’s richly suggestive chapter defies ade- 
quate summary. Twenty pages of text and valuable 
notes offer an outline of the rise of psychoanalysis to 
cultural power in the 1940s and 50s and suggest 
some reasons for its possibly brief conceptual domi- 
nance—for, as Cooper and Michels also note, there 
is considerable evidence that the broader cultural 
influence of analysis is declining. Burnham’s stimu- 
lating suggestions might be enriched by noting that 
the major challenges to received opinion in the 30s 
and 40s, fascism and Nazism, defied explanation in 
utilitarian, interest-based terms and seemed to com- 
pel an exploration of the depths beneath conscious 
calculation. His hypothesis that the readiness of in- 
tellectuals to embrace analysis stemmed in great 
part from its ability to provide personal illumina- 
tion, and perhaps relief, might be extended to ac- 
count for the recent decline. In recent generations of 
intellectuals, changed childrearing practices and 
sexual mores may have reduced the numbers of 
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conflicted personalities who found Freud personally 
relevant. Action to change the world, rather than 
depta analysis, again became central. Burnham’s 
stimulating essay will inspire many such reflections 
and, with the other articles noted, makes this mixed 
volume an important one for intellectual historians 
and those other historians of the twentieth century 
who are able to admit that not all is determined by 
infrastructure. 

FRED MATTHEWS 

York University 


JOHN TEBBEL. A History of Book Publishing in the United 
States. Volume 3, The Golden Age between Two Wars, 
192C-1940. New York: R. R. Bowker. 1978. Pp. xiii, 
774. $32.50. 


This 774-page tome, volume 3 of John Tebbel’s 
monumental history of American book publishing, 
covers a crucial twenty-year era beginning in 1920, 
when the industry was still dominated by con- 
servative, WASPish older houses, and spans two 
boom-and-bust decades marked by a revolution in 
literary standards, bitter censorship struggles, the 
development of innovative marketing strategies, 
and the ascendance of brash and ethnically diverse 
newcomers. Much of the cultural history of the in- 
terwar years and beyond can be extrapolated from 
these pages, particularly those dealing with such 
portentous events as Simon and Schuster’s phenom- 
enal debut with crossword puzzle books in 1924, the 
beginning of the Book of the Month Club in 1926, 
and the founding of Pocket Books—forerunner of 
the paperback revolution—in 1939. 

Tebbel himself shies away from interpretation 
and selectivity of emphasis in favor of an encyclo- 
pedic factual approach; this vast compendium of 
names, titles, and dates (the index alone runs to sev- 
enty-one pages) definitely belongs in the reference 
section. Within the two major parts (one for each 
decade) are twenty-six chapters with numerous sub- 
sections, some examining specific facets of publish- 
ing history (censorship, advertising, and design and 
marufacture, for example) and others recounting 
the histories of individual houses, not only of trade 
publishers but also of specialists in reference works, 
religious books, and textbooks. These house his- 
tories, with their thumbnail sketches of colorful and 
idiosyncratic publishers, are gracefully written, with 
a keen eye for the telling anecdote, but the overall 
effect is inevitably one of fragmentation. The dis- 
cussion of censorship, for example, is divided not 
only between two widely separated topical sections 
but also among the numerous mini-histories of indi- 
vidual publishers. ; 

For all his skill and resourcefulness, Tebbel ulti- 
mately emerges as a chronicler rather than a histo- 
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rian. Facing “an overwhelming abundance of mate- 
rial” (p. xi), he simply catalogs it. Sometimes even 
this approach breaks down: an anecdote about the 
publication of the second edition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary in 1934 is repeated almost ver- 
batim on pages 228 and 549. Larger interpretive is- 
sues are touched on lightly or not at all. For ex- 
ample, Tebbel notes that Alfred A. Knopf started a 
luncheon group in 1927 because the older Publish- 
ers Lunch Club “was not notable in those days for 
the number of its Jewish members” (p. 130), but he 
does not explore this issue further. 

Tebbel makes excellent use of Publishers Weekly 
and of the files of its editor Frederic G. Melcher and 
its publisher R. R. Bowker Company, but access to 
this rich lode of primary material seems to have 
deadened his broader research impulse. There are 
few references to interviews, company archives, col- 
lections of personal papers, or other historians’ 
work. Perhaps 75 percent of the citations are to PW 
or the Bowker files, an imbalance that inevitably 
limits the perspective. Again the treatment of cen- 
sorship is illustrative: the coverage is case by case, 
with little discrimination between the minor and 
the important; no use of recent historical work on 
this subject; and no coherent, integrated account of 
the overall development in the period. 

Tebbel deserves the gratitude of historians for 
this accurate and exhaustive compilation, and con- 
noisseurs of publishing trivia will find his volumes 
endlessly absorbing (Q, Who coinéd the word 
“blurb”? A. Gelett Burgess). But the critical history 
of book publishing within its broader intellectual 
milieu remains to be written. 

PAUL BOYER 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


JAMES N. GIGLIO. H. M. Daugherty and the Politics of Ex- 
pediency. Kent: Kent State University Press. 1978. 
Pp. xii, 256. $15.00. 


If Warren G. Harding deserves a biography, and 
even a “failure” as president must, the man who 
helped put him in the White House—Harry Daug- 
herty—merits the study that James N. Giglio has 
made of this sleazy politician. In fact, Giglio pro- 
poses that “there is much more to the man than his 
political association with Harding and his [own] 
troubled attorney generalship” (p. ix). Granted— 
though it is simply “much more” wheeling and 
dealing, the things he went in for from the time he 
first got into Ohio politics in 1881. Daugherty was 
twenty-one then, a small, dapper, mustachioed law- 
yer just graduated from the University of Michigan. 
Two years later he married; unlike Harding, he 
would never go philandering, though he was often a 
negligent husband and father. He practiced law 
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(mostly corporate), invested in real estate, lobbied 
(for corporations), ran for local and state office (his 
highest elective post was to the Ohio House), helped 
manage McKinley’s rise to power in the 1890s, tried 
and failed to carry Ohio for Taft in 1912, and in 
1920 managed Harding’s run for the presidency. 
After several early chapters on Ohio politics from 
the days of Joseph B. Foraker and Mark Hanna to 
those of Taft and Harding, Giglio, as he should, fo- 
cuses on the Harding connection. Daugherty 
claimed that he thrust Harding into the Senate race 
in 1914. “I found him like a turtle sunning himself 
on a log, and I pushed him into the water” (p. 73). 
Giglio discounts this influence, noting that Harding 
was “primarily responsible for his own success in 
1914” (p. 73). Harding and Daugherty enjoyed 
each other’s company, but “they were not bosom 
friends” (p. 83). Harding needed Daugherty less 
than Daugherty needed Harding. In 1920, Daug- 
herty was sometimes a downright handicap to Har- 
ding in Ohio, though nationally Daugherty did 
make a substantial contribution to Harding’s vic- 
tory. Harding, in turn, named Daugherty to his 
cabinet. Since Daugherty wanted the justice de- 
partment, said Harding, then “by God he will be 
Attorney General” (p. 117). At sixty-one, at the 
peak of his career, Daugherty had become burly, 
florid, now jovial, now menacing. He set out to re- 
habilitate the Department of Justice, which had 
been “one of the most inept” branches of the Wil- 
son administration (p. 124). It got scarcely better 
under Daugherty. In his best chapters, Giglio de- 
scribes disasters such as Daugherty’s appointment 
of William J. Burns as Director of the FBI; the in- 
fluence of Jesse Smith, Daugherty’s crony from 
Ohio, who became a “right hand man” and who 
presided over the “headquarters of corruption” at a 
little green house on K Street; and Daugherty’s mis- 
handling of the 1922 railroad strike. By 1923, a 
move to impeach him was underway in the House. 
Harding stood by him. But then Harding died, and 
a Senate committee launched an investigation of 
Daugherty that led Coolidge to ask him to resign. 
Labeling his critics liars, criminals, and Commu- 
nists, Daugherty went into uneasy retirement. More 
embarrassments lay ahead: in 1926-27, he barely 
escaped conviction (eleven jurors voted guilty, one 
for acquittal) for malodorous financial association 
with the Alien Property Custodian in 1921. There- 
after, Daugherty obsessively sought vindication. 
This he never gained. And now Giglio’s fine mono- 
graph—ample in detail, clear and judicious in nar- 
ration, thorough and impressive in documenta- 
tion—has surely confirmed once and for all the 
mediocrity of this flawed, small-town politician. 
BURL NOGGLE 
Louisiana State University 
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MARTHA H. SWAIN. Pat Harrison: The New Deal Years. 
Jackson: University Press of Mississippi. 1978. Pp. 
ix, 316. $15.00. 


None of the fashions that now prevail in the writing 
of biography appears in Martha H. Swain’s life of 
Byron Patton “Pat” Harrison, the Mississippi sena- 
tor who exercised a shaping influence on the legisla- 
tion of the New Deal. There is nothing here about 
parental conflict or, for example, the subject’s de- 
veloping sense of social and sexual identity, his 
choice of love objects, or any of the other in- 
gredients that go into the composing of what has 
become known as psychobiography. There is, in- 
deed, less measuring of the inner or private self of 
the subject than is usual in conventional biogra- 
phies. Swain moves Harrison from birth into early 
manhood and into politics in approximately a page 
and in the remaining pages tells very little of Harri- 
son the man. As to his personal habits, we learn 
only that he occasionally indulged in golfing or fish- 
ing, and, as to his domestic situation, we are told 
merely that he married and was the father of five 
children. 

This, then, is a public or an official biography, 
dealing with the political activities of a politician. 
Swain does not explain why she chose this particu- 
lar emphasis, but her reasons are obvious in her bib- 
liographical essay. Almost no Harrison papers have 
survived, and she was forced to rely mainly on pub- 
lic documents, newspapers, and interviews with per- 
sons who knew Harrison. She had no choice but to 
take the approach that she did, and, although she 
was limited by her sources, she has within those lim- 
its produced a competent and useful biography, a 
definite contribution to the literature of the New 
Deal era. 

Harrison served in Congress for thirty years. He 
began his career in 1911, assuming a seat in the 
House of Representatives when he was only twenty- 
nine years old. In 1918 he won election to the Sen- 
ate, defeating James K. Vardaman, and remained 
in the upper house until his death in 1941 at the age 
of fifty-nine. During his House years Harrison sup- 
ported most of the measures advocated by Wood- 
row Wilson, except those that he thought infringed 
upon states’ rights, and as a senator and a loyal 
Democrat during the 1920s he opposed most Re- 
publican policies. Attempting to categorize him as 
he stood in 1933, when he emerged as one of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s Senate leaders, Swain calls him a 
“quintessential conservative” (p. 16). 

His course during the first years of the New Deal 
does not confirm the conservative classification. He 
supported most of the measures that Roosevelt pro- 
posed and, possessing great parliamentary skills, 
steered some of them to passage. It was evident. 
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however, that his heart was not always in his work, 
that he was actuated in part by loyalty to the presi- 
dent and to his party. Swain quotes a current opin- 
ion of him: “a New Deal wheelhorse ... suspicious 
of his load” (p. 254). He broke with Roosevelt in 
1937 on the wages and hours act and was thereafter 
in fairly consistent opposition. He and FDR were 
not reconciled until 1939 when they joined to push 
the defense program. 

Swain does an admirable job of tracing Harri- 
son’s development from public sources. One can 
only wish that she might have had more private 
ones. 

T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
Louisiana State University 


PAUL E. MERTZ. New Deal Policy and Southern Rural Pov- 
erly, Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1978. Pp. xiii, 279. $14.95. 


Following a half dozen books over the past fifteen 
years, this volume by Paul E. Mertz offers another 
critique of the New Deal’s failure to eradicate rural 
poverty. Of all of these works, Sidney Baldwin’s 
Poverty and Politics (1968) still remains the best com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject. Using sources 
not previously tapped, however, Mertz has dug up 
new information. The freshest parts of his book con- 
cern the origins of rural relief efforts in the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the lobbying 
outside Congress to pass the Bankhead-Jones bill, 
and the publication of the National Emergency 
Council’s report, which called the South “the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 economic problem.” 

Mertz asks why an administration noted for con- 
cern for the “forgotten man” could not alleviate the 
plight of the most destitute rural people. He divides 
New Deal thinking on the subject of poverty into 
three major patterns. The price parity program of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration be- 
came the basis of New Deal farm policy, but crop 
reduc:ion drove sharecroppers off the land. The 
concept of rural rehabilitation—a policy of resettl- 
ing poor families on land through supervised 
credit—originated within the FERA and was exten- 
sively used by the Resettlement Administration and 
the Farm Security Administration. Although reach- 
ing a half million southern families, rural rehabili- 
tation still fell short of what was needed. The NEC 
report of 1938, while publicizing the region’s pov- 
erty, focused attention on the need for general eco- 
nomic development and overlooked the most des- 
perate segment of the southern population. 

Mertz has written an able and workmanlike 
study, but his conclusions add nothing new. He 
writes that the New Deal “never found a com- 
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pletely effective policy for the South’s rural poor” 
(p. 261). This failure, he thinks, was the result of 
congressional restraints and a lack of commitment 
on the part of the administration itself. The defeat 
of the Bankhead-Jones bill in 1935 was “the great 
lost opportunity of the Second Hundred Days” (p. 
259). Congressman Marvin Jones did not push the 
bill, the legislative calendar was crowded, and 
Roosevelt was not solidly behind the measure. As a 
result, two years passed before Congress acted. The 
enactment of the bill, Mertz argues, would have 
meant the creation in 1935 of an agency like the 
FSA but with greater power and statutory author- 
ity. Even in 1937, the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act became law over strong opposition. 
Unfortunately, Mertz fails to take his analysis one 

step further. He does not clearly tell us whether he 
thinks the New Deal should be indicted for its fail- 
ure to come to ‘grips with hard-core poverty or 
whether the New Deal’s achievements were a credit 
to those who managed its programs. The challenge 
in New Deal history now is to weigh its record of ac- 
complishments against the obstacles to social 
change. When Mertz laments the continued exis- 
tence of poverty, he implies a wiser policy might 
have achieved better results. At the same time, he 
recognizes the constraints on New Deal activities. 
Using Mertz’s evidence, one could argue that the 
New Deal courageously attacked chronic rural pov- 
erty and pushed a fairly effective program to its po- 
litical and practical limits. In any event, students of 
the New Deal and agricultural history will find this 
book interesting reading. 

DONALD HOLLEY 

University of Arkansas, 

Monticello 


RICHARD LOWITT. George W. Norris: The Triumph of a 
Progressive, 1933-1944. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1978. Pp. xiii, 493. $20.00. 


With this latest book, Richard Lowitt completes his 
three-volume biography of George W. Norris by re- 
counting in meticulous detail his life and work dur- 
ing the Franklin D. Roosevelt years. The result is a 
factually rich account that is unified, in one sense, 
by Lowitt’s use of multiple perspectives for a fresh 
look at Roosevelt’s leadership, New Deal domestic 
policies, and the tangled issues of peace, war, and 
postwar aspirations. One is able to see these large 
topics successively from the different but com- 
plementary vantage points of Senator Norris’s polit- 
ically seasoned gaze, the complicated battleground 
that constitutes Capitol Hill politics, and the back- 
home view from a portion of the nation’s most deso- 
lated farm country—-Nebraska. These converging 
perspectives provide a context in which Lowitt 
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deals with Norris’s emergence from his long years of 
political opposition to a new and gratifying position 
of political acceptance, national influence, and per- 
sonal fulfillment. 

A good part of this aspect of the story deals with 
Norris’s long struggle against the private utility in- 
terests, beginning with the fight over Muscle Shoals 
and ending—or starting anew—with the creation of 
the TVA. For years thereafter, Norris devoted a 
great dea) of his time, energy, and parliamentary 
skill to securing necessary amendments for strength- 
ening and broadening the TVA; warding off the at- 
tacks against it from opponents in Congress, the 
courts, and the private utilities; attempting to 
smooth over the damaging. dissension within the 
TVA board itself; and protecting the independence 
of the agency from the jealousy and attempted en- 
croachments of the established federal departments. 
Lowitt supplements this account by detailing Nor- 
ris’s contribution in establishing the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and his prolonged, ulti- 
mately successful advecacy of a series of interrelated 
PWA projects in Nebraska that made his home 
state an exemplar of public power. 

Another theme that runs through this account, 
unifying and illuminating its detail, is the evolution 
of an older progressivism into the newer liberalism. 
Norris, who hardly can be regarded as a typical pol- 
itician, nonetheless illustrates both continuities and 
changes in the political reformism characteristic of 
the Progressive and New Deal eras. Continuities are 
evoked by Norris’s undeviating hostility to political 
partisanship, patronage, and party voting regular- 
ity; his untiring attack on the power trust, coupled 
with his commitment to publicly owned and oper- 
ated power facilities; his faith in civil service, reform 
of governmental mechanisms, and efficiency; and 
his consistent support of the nation’s small farmers. 
Change, or what can be regarded as the abandon- 
ment of nonliberal attitudes among many old Pro- 
gressives, is suggestive in Norris’s strong support of 
industria] unionism; his switch from opposition to 
antilynching legislation to leadership in the attempt 
to outlaw poll taxes; and his defense of civil rights 
for everyone, including the Communists. In this re- 
gard, Norris opposed the FBI’s violation of civil 
rights and denounced J. Edgar Hoover on one occa- 
sion as “the greatest hound for publicity on the 
American continent today” (p. 297). 

As Norris grew old in politics, he continually ex- 
panded his constituency until he became a faithful 
public servant not only to his fellow Nebraskans but 
also to the nation’s farmers, workers, and urbanites. 
In his last years, he became increasingly pre- 
occupied with the problems of war, peace, and post- 
war disarmament. Lewitt’s reconstruction of Nor- 
ris’s slow and painful abandonment of isolation and 
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neutrality for internationalism and collective secu- 
rity provides a compelling and dramatic conclusion 
for a very fine biography of an exceptional Ameri- 
can. 
ALBERT U. ROMASCO 
New York University 


PHILIP J. FUNIGIELLO. The Challenge to Urban Liberalism: 
Federal-City Relations during World War II. (Twenti- 
eth-Century America Series.) Knoxville: University 
of Tennessee Press. 1978. Pp. xx, 273. 


While there are criticisms to be made of this book, I 
want to begin where I shall end, stressing its value 
and usefulness. One can only be heartened to find 
historians bringing their skills to urban policy issues 
in numbers sufficient to give urban literature a 
strong base in archival research. Other disciplines 
have too much monopolized the story of federal ur- 
ban policy and its intergovernmental aspects, espe- 
cially for the 1940s and after. 

This book is not about urban liberalism, nor is it 
an adequate account of federal-city relations, 
though these are clarified somewhat. Indeed, its 
subject is no more evident from the chapter titles 
than from the book title. Its subject is elusive, and I 
think of the book as seven somewhat related essays 
on federal wartime urban policies. These do not 
add up, any more than did federal efforts. While 
the author might have explained this more fully, he 
is hardly responsible for it. 

The essays vary in importance. The first is the 
best, a highly valuable and concise summary of mi- 
gration patterns during World War II, with special 
attention to the locational impacts of defense 
spending. A chapter on civil defense comes next, de- 
ploying an interesting tale of Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Fiorello LaGuardia as they toiled to make the Of- 
fice of Civil Defense a place from which to (con- 
tinue to, in Eleanor’s case) revitalize communities 
from Washington. There is a chapter on defense 
housing and a curious one on the community serv- 
ices program launched by New Dealers within the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. Here we 
diverge from urbanism to programs to control VD, 
- treat juvenile delinquency, and provide day care for 
children. Then we read of the National Resources 
Planning Board’s wartime thinking about Cities and 
of the conversation between British and American 
city and regional planners. Both of these chapters 
unearth prophetic but completely futile talk about 
national responsibilities for urban improvement. A 
final chapter traces the defeated effort to enact ur- 
ban redevelopment legislation. 

Philip J. Funigiello is not to be blamed if federal 
policies and musings did not add up to an urban 
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policy. Taking pieces of the story, he has illumi- 
nated them. One might have wished for a firmer 
grasp of evolving patterns in intergovernmental re- 
lations, but I detected no factual errors. Readers 
will learn much from the book, though it necessarily 
has a diffuse impact. It is a welcome addition to the 
literature on Washington’s urban policies and dis- 
cussions, and along the way illuminates the New 
Deal social engineering impulse as it fanned out 
OTIS L. GRAHAM, JR. 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


JAMES O. FREEDMAN. Crisis and Legitimacy: The Adminis- 
trative Process and American Government. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 324. 
$15.95. 


As historians become increasingly sensitive to the 
significance of organizational change in twentieth 
century America, their awareness of the importance 
of administration is likely to grow. Hence this anal- 
ysis af the administrative process in American gov- 
ernment by a professor of law at the University of 
Pennsylvania may be of interest to scholars particu- 
larly concerned with the development of law, ad- 
ministration, and organizations. 

Like many Americans, James O. Freedman is 
aware that the administrative process has raised 
troublesome questions about the character of Amer- 
ican democracy. He feels that such uneasiness has 
engendered a sense of crisis about governmental ad- 
ministration in the United States. Such doubts 
have, in turn, impaired the legitimacy and the ef- 
fectiveness of federal administrative agencies. The 
purpose of his book is to suggest ways and means of 
lessening the sense of crisis, and so to render federal 
administration more efficierit. 

In the first portion of the volume, Freedman ex- 
amines the sources of the administrative crisis, He 
suggests that the failure of administrative agencies 
to conform to constitutional doctrines such as the 
separation of powers is one cause of the problem. 
Other influences that may contribute to the malaise 
include departures of the administrative process 
from judicial norms, public ambivalence toward 
economic regulation, and a general American skep- 
ticism about bureaucracy and administrative exper- 
tise. In addition, the public’s disillusionment may 
have been fired by the lack of direct political ac- 
countability of most administrative agencies and by 
the broad powers they have exercized at the behest 
of Congress. Freedman feels that such criticisms 
have often been unfair and too sweeping. 

Looking toward possible remedies, Freedman ar- 
gues in the second part of the study that the most 
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essential source of administrative legitimacy is the 
quality of administrative justice. In examining for- 
mal as well as informal administrative processes he 
concludes—on the basis of a limited number of case 
studies—that the quality has been impressive. This 
is all the more reason, he believes, why scholars 
should develop an effective theory to sustain the le- 
gitimacy of administrative processes so as to counter 
the crisis of confidence that has been deepening for 
several decades. 

To historians the book is not as convincing as it 
might be to lawyers or political scientists. Freedman 
has developed his themes within a narrow context 
of legal and administrative doctrines. He has not 
rooted his arguments in the rich context of histori- 
cal experience. His study reflects legal formalism as 
distinguished from the work of scholars, such as 
James Willard Hurst, who place legal developments 
in a social framework. Although Freedman is un- 
doubtedly correct in locating contemporary dis- 
enchantment with bureaucracy in peculiarities of 
the administrative process, he largely ignores the 
human dimension of the problem. It is possible to 
discuss the crisis of administrative processes mean- 
ingfully without analyzing the changing values of 
the individuals who operate them or the society 
that sustains them? A study that addresses the prob- 
lem within a narrow scope may limit its appeal for 
a wider audience. 

. Historians interested in organizational behavior 
will want to consider Freedman’s prognosis, since he 
deals with one of the central issues of our time. 

GERALD D. NASH 
University of New Mexico 


OTIS L. GRAHAM, JR. Toward A Planned Society: From 
Reosevelt to Nixon. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1976. Pp. xvi, 357. Cloth $12.95, paper $3.95. 


“Planning” in American parlance has often been a 
political epithet. Yet, as Charles Beard noted nearly 
fifty years ago, modern America cannot be under- 
stood if one ignores the development and spread of 
planning institutions. Early a land of engineering 
surveys, city planning, and corporate rational- 
ization, it subsequently became the home of a bur- 
geoning managerial culture constantly envisioning 
and seeking new planning capabilities. And, as the 
book under review demonstrates, post-1933 Amer- 
ica has a substantial history of efforts to expand 
such capabilities into a comprehensive system of na- 
tional management. 

This is not to say that Otis L. Graham, Jr.’s study 
tells the full story. It focuses on the post-1933 presi- 
dency, not the transformation of social institutions 
or modern efforts to develop an integrated “plan- 
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ning” society as opposed to a “planning state.” A 
more descriptive title would be “Toward a Plan- 
ning Presidency.” But to the knowledge and under- 
standing of this development, Graham has much to 
contribute. And his work can be read with pleasure 
as well as profit. It is exceptionally well written, 
highly readable, and enlivened throughout with 
pithy commentary. 

Graham’s story begins with the planning failures 
of the 1930s, rans on through the frustration of 
planning impulses under Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson, and ends with the revival 
of planning efforts under Nixon. Like Ernest Griff- 
ith in 1939, Graham believes that New Deal reform 
produced a nation more planned against than plan- 
ning. The coordinating mechanism for particular- 
istic operations became the “Keynesian Broker 
State,” not “Liberal Planning.” The latter became 
the “rejected New Deal”; and, once the “Broker 
State” was established, it became an obstacle frus- 
trating true planning impulses. Although bits and 
pieces of the planning idea kept breaking 
through—-producing things like the Paley Commis- 
sion studies, the urban planning assistance pro- 
gram, or the National Security Council’s planning 
board—it was not until the 1960s that pressures for 
“rationalizing” the New Deal heritage became 
strong. And not until the Nixon years did these pro- 
duce efforts to design a presidency capable of evolv- 
ing and implementing comprehensive growth, de- 
velopmental, and social policies. The Nixon 
presidency, Graham finds, underwent a “more 
rapid evolution” toward planning capabilities than 
any presidency since Franklin Roosevelt’s; and this, 
he argues, moved us substantially closer to the time 
when the “rejected New Deal” will become national 
policy. 

Graham’s greatest achievements are in illuminat- 
ing the planning initiatives of the 1930s and of the 
years since 1960. His sections on the intervening pe- 
riod tend to be more sketchy, and his arguments 
concerning the future are not entirely convincing. 
One suspects, in particular, that he has under- 
estimated the persisting strength of the bargaining 
and antiplanning traditions and the consequent 
likelihood that popular tolerance for national plan- 
ning may be substantially less than tolerance for 
“stagflation” and incoherence. 

One wonders, moreover, if Graham has really 
identified the impulses most likely to overcome the 
resistance to comprehensive planning. In France 
and Japan, the nations held up as models of work- 
able capitalist planning, the new system has evolved 
not so much from a strong executive as from a fu- 
sion of corporate and governmental administration, 
the institutionalization of this in formalized public- 
private “intersects,” the erection of a planning ap- 
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paratus on this base, and the containment of anti- 
planning impulses through corporative or quasi- 
corporative institutions. Such developments are not 
without their parallels in the United States, and it 
may be that they, rather than the quest for presi- 
dential planning tools, constitute the central story 
of America’s move “toward a planned society.” 
Still, Graham has written a thoughtful and pro- 

vocative introduction to the history of recent plan- 
ning impulses in the United States, one that opens 
up largely unexplored territory and reveals a whole 
range of subjects about which we need to know 
more. 

ELLIS W. HAWLEY 

University of Iowa 


WESLEY PHILLIPS NEWTON. The Perilous Sky: U.S. Aviation 
Diplomacy and Latin America, 1919-1931. Coral Gab- 
les: University of Miami Press. 1978. Pp. 457. 
$20.00. 


The decade after World War I witnessed an intense 
competition among the United States and the Eu- 
ropean powers for the capital, trade, communica- 
tions, and raw materials of Latin America. Reflect- 
ing the shift in financial power from European 
money markets to New York, American capitalists 
expanded their interests beyond the Caribbean, 
challenging their British, French, and German 
counterparts for economic pre-eminence in South 
America. In this study of aviation diplomacy, Wes- 
ley Phillips Newton explores part of that rivalry, re- 
counting how American industry won the com- 
mercial battle over Latin America’s skies. Initially 
unimpressed with the potential of airlines, neither 
American businessmen nor government officials 
were alarmed when, in the early 1920s, Europeans 
first offered commercial service in Latin America. 
Only when the German-Colombian firm, Scadta, 
sought landing rights in the Canal Zone did the 
War Department raise questions about the vulnera- 
bility of the Canal to air attack. This strategic con- 
cern combined with a new respect for international 
air transport inspired by the Lindbergh flight led 
the United States in late 1927 to formulate an avia- 
tion policy for Latin America. Seeking a corpora- 
tion owned solely by United States citizens, govern- 
ment officials chose the fledgling Pan American 
Airways, providing it with diplomatic aid and the 
financial backing of exclusive air-mail contracts. By 
1931 this official support and the business hustle of 
its founder, Juan Trippe, had made Pan American 
the dominant airline in Latin America. 

As the author carefully outlines, the state depart- 
ment took extraordinary steps to insure that its 
“chosen instrument” succeeded. Though publicly 
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committed to the Open Door, the principle that all 
nations merited equality of economic opportunity, 
the cepartment compromised its policy in promot- 
ing Pan American. It consistently favored the air- 
line over competing American interests and acqui- 
esced in Trippe’s desires for “essentially exclusive, 
preferential, and monopolistic concessions” yet pro- 
tested whenever a Latin country contemplated 
granting similar privileges to an airline owned by 
Europeans. Indiscriminate competition among 
American companies could not be allowed to jeop- 
ardize the strategic and commercial objectives of 
the United States in Latin America. 

Newton’s approach to the subject is cautious and 
sober, and his account is based on extensive re- 
search in archival and published materials. But his 
focus is narrow. He fails to engage in the debate 
among historians, such as Michael Hogan, Emily 
Rosenberg, Joseph Tulchin, and Joan Hoff Wilson, 
on the nature of United States foreign economic 
policy in Latin America. Indeed, he draws no con- 
clusions on how his work has enhanced scholarship 
on the patterns of United States foreign policy ex- 
cept to mention briefly that aviation diplomacy was 
part of both Dollar Diplomacy and the Good 
Neigkbor. The author has given us a narrative, not 
a critical, analytic study. 

STEPHEN G. RABE 
University of Texas, 
Dallas 


WILLIAM J. SCHMIDT. Architect of Unity: A Biography of 
Samue! McCrea Cavert. New York: Friendship Press. 
1978. Pp. vi, 330. Cloth $14.95, paper $9.95. 


Drawing deeply upon the records and publications 
of the federal, national, and world councils of 
churches and upon his own collaboration with 
Samuel McCrea Cavert in writing two volumes on 
ecumenical history, William J. Schmidt has pro- 
duced a richly detailed biography of the man 
whom he considers “the American ecumenist of the ` 
twentieth century” (p. 313). Although not uncri- 
tical, the work is openly affectionate; Schmidt calls 
Cavert “my chief mentor in things ecumenical” (p. 
i). 

This biography meticulously traces Cavert’s ac- 
tivities as an ecumenical executive: director of the 
Student Y.M.C.A. at Union College, general secre- 
tary for nearly thirty years of the federal council, an 
impor-ant figure in the creation of the world coun- 
cil and for a time head of its New York office, first 
general secretary of the national council, and the 
holder of numerous other positions. It appears that 
no other American has had as long a career of 
ecumenical leadership. The ecumenical movement 
occupied virtually his whole life. For that reasan, 
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and perhaps also because of Cavert’s personal re- 
serve, the account is heavily organizational. After 
the first two chapters, which treat his lineage, child- 
hood, education, and early adulthood, there are few 
glimpses of his family life or other interests he may 
have had. Because Cavert kept himself largely out 
of his own historical narratives, however, this recon- 
struction of his organizational role has considerable 
value. 

The evolution of Cavert’s thought receives com- 
petent, if not always systematic, analysis. Schmidt 
portrays him as an evangelical liberal whose inher- 
ited Presbyterian orthodoxy was broadened by the 
Social Gospel, which in turn was modified in the 
1930s by neo-orthodoxy and a growing appreciation 
of the significance of theology. An emphasis on “the 
Church and its quintessential functions” replaced 
preoccupation with establishing the Kingdom of 
God on earth (p. 108). Despite changes in emphasis, 
however, Cavert always insisted on conjoining the 
personal gospel of individual regeneration with the 
imperative of social amelioration. He shared Protes- 
tant liberalism’s commitments to racial and eco- 
nomic justice and to the cause of world peace. 

Cavert’s enhanced view of the nature of the 
church led him to interpret the ecumenical move- 
ment as “not an extra-ecclesiastical thing” (p. 119). 
Rather, he saw in ecumenism a pragmatic means of 
transcending denominationalism while representing 
denominations. Organic union, though the ultimate 
ideal, would not come quickly. Meanwhile, the con- 
ciliar ideal, “both method and paradigm” for 
achieving Christian unity, provided a framework 
that expressed freedom, diversity, and oneness (p. 
310). Through the many vicissitudes of ecumenical 
history, he remained convinced of the necessity of 
Christian unity and hopeful for its growth. 

A lifelong bureaucrat, Cavert practiced a style of 
leadership that was low-keyed and harmonizing, 
granting his staff considerable autonomy, rejoicing 
when his objectives were reached even if he did not 
receive the credit he deserved, and often mediating 
between the more aggressive personalities in the 
ecumenical movement. 

Though Schmidt’s writing is not sprightly and 
the organizational details sometimes tax the 
reader’s interest, the work is a worthy addition to 
the neglected field of ecumenical history. 

JACOB H. DORN 
Wright State University 


MORRIS JANOWITz. The Last Half-Century: Societal 
Change and Politics in America. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 582. $25.00. 


This volume is an ambitious attempt to synthesize 
certain “master trends” of the period 1920-76 into 
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an overall account of social control in the United 
States, considered as an example of an advanced in- 
dustrial society. These trends include the decline in 
citizen identification with political parties and the 
development of politically weakened national re- 
gimes, the growth in the participation of govern- 
ment in economic distribution processes, and a frag- 
mentation of social strata into differentiated (rather 
than strictly stratified) groups based on occupation, 
skill, profession, and capacity to claim transfer pay- 
ments in the economic dimension as well as on sex- 
ual, regional, and ethnic differences. These trends 
are also held to interact in such a way as to rein- 
force one another, social segmentation rendering 
the calculation of political self-interest more prob- 
lematic and promoting political instability and dis- 
aggregation. The professionalization of military 
service, the advent of “deterrence” as a feature of 
modern military strategy, and the dismantling of 
the concept of the citizen army of World War II 
vintage, particular scholarly concerns of the author, 
are likewise considered to have had the effect of 
weakening the capacity of the government to mobi- 
lize majority sentiment in behalf of its international 
goals, especially limited wars. , 

Propositions such as these are assembled to trace 
contemporary patterns of social control in four in- 
stitutional contexts: the world of work, with the 
growth of bureaucratic organizations; residential 
communities, ever more specialized and physically 
removed from work sites; media of mass persuasion, 
with their potential for the creation of popular cul- 
tures and for society-wide socialization; and more 
direct socialization processes by means of legitimate 
coercion. Emphasis here is likewise laid on the cu- 
mulative effects of “disarticulation,” increasing so- 
cial distance among previously well-connected ac- 
tors resulting in new social strains. 

In a final section, Morris Janowitz assesses the 
possibilities of building social institutions capable of 
managing these strains. Thus, despite the back- 
ward-looking promise of the title, this is in fact a 
forward-looking book. Developmental sequences 
are traced primarily for the purpose of understand- 
ing their dynamics well enough to discover prin- 
ciples of guidance and amelioration. 

Just as this is very much a social scientist’s rather 
than a historian’s look at history, so also is it very 
much a book that is explicitly rooted in the Chicago 
style of social science, drawing upon the activist tra- 
dition of Robert Park, Louis Wirth, and Charles 
Merriam, especially as elaborated by the late Har- 
old Lasswell into the notion of policy science. 
Grand synthesis on large historical themes, Jano- 
witz reminds us, is.not the exclusive prerogative of 
European polymaths or epigones of one or another 
global thinker of the late nineteenth century. Both 
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the texture of Janowitz’s argument and the vocabu- 
lary in which it is expressed may prove unfamiliar 
to many historians and not altogether congenial. 
Those likely to be least put off will be historians 
who are sympathetic to the mining of the past for 
lessons to be applied to future conduct and who are 
undaunted by the eclectic spirit that informs this 
book. 

NELSON W. POLSBY 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


RICHARD B. CALHOUN. Jn Search of the New Old: Redefin- 
ing Old Age in America, 1945-1970. New York: Else- 
vier North-Holland. 1978. Pp. v, 280. $19.95. 


The “new old” referred to in the title of this book 
are Americans born around 1900—the “flaming 
youth” of the 1920s, “senior citizens” or “golden 
agers” in the 1960s, Gray Panthers in the 1970s. 
Those alive in 1970 had spent the latter half of their 
lives after passage of the Social Security Act; in ad- 
dition to federal old-age insurance, many of them 
had private retirement plans obtained through col- 
lective bargaining or voluntarily granted by em- 
ployers. Theirs was the first generation to reap the 
benefits of the modern American welfare state, the 
first to face old age without the fear of poverty that 
had harassed most of their forebears. 

Although these people are the real subject of the 
book, they appear only briefly, as successful lob- 
byists for increased social security benefits, Medi- 
care, and Medicaid. For the most part their “im- 
age,” not their actuality, is what interests the 
author. The study, which was financed by the Ad- 
ministration on Aging of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and produced by the Cen- 
ter for Policy Research, New York City, deals with 
changing attitudes toward old age and the elderly 
between 1945 and 1970. The thesis is that gerontol- 
ogists, social workers, educators, writers and broad- 
casters, advertisers, and businessmen all contrib- 
uted, though for different reasons, to a more 
positive view of old age and a distinct improvement 
in the status of the aged. 

Another interpretation would be that the more 
genial view of the elderly in literature, scholarship, 
and marketing simply reflected underlying im- 
provement in the social and economic condition of 
many old people. As a study of “changes in society’s 
conceptions and expectations of the elderly during 
the past twenty-five years” (pp. 18-19), the book is 
dated because so many changes have occurred in 
American society and the situation of the aged since 
1970. As a study of social change in the period 
1945-70, it seems out of focus because of failure to 
take into consideration significant shifts in attitudes 
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toward old age that had occurred before 1945 and 
the sketchy, unconvincing account of the treatment 
of older people in print media, 1945-50. 

Aside from these objections and read just as a 
‘broad-ranging survey of opinion about aging and 
the old in the United States from the end of World 
War II to the mid-1960s, the book has much to rec- 
ommend it. The author has assembled, organized, 
and conscientiously and appreciatively analyzed a 
wide variety of both scholarly and popular writings 
that sought to understand, explain, and appeal to 
older people in America’s short-lived age of af- 
‘fluence. The chapters on contributions of social sci- 
entisis and marketers to images of the aged and on 
retirement programs and policies are particularly 
interesting and informative. 

ROBERT H. BREMNER 
Ohio State University 


RICH JOHNSON. The Central Arizona Project, 1918- 
1968. Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1977. Pp. 
vi, 242. Cloth $11.50, paper $5.95. 


‘This book is an insider’s view of the tangled politi- 
zal machinations that culminated in 1968 in con- 
zressional approval of the Central Arizona Project 
(CAP), a billion-dollar engineering feat designed to 
transport a large portion of the Colorado River to 
the water-shy heartland of Arizona. The account re- 
inforces the critical importance of water in the po- 
litical and economic life of the arid West and pro- 
vides additional insight into the bitter and often 
highly complicated intra- and interstate rivalries 
>ver the precious commodity. 

Rich Johnson became a participant in many of 
zhe events he describes while serving as a reporter 
Zovering the pre-trial hearings in the Arizona v. Cali- 
ora case in 1955. His involvement increased the 
Zollowing year when he became executive secretary 
‘and eventually president) of the Central Arizona 
Project Association, the principal lobby for the 
SAP, and intensified further in 1965 when he be- 
zame executive director of the Arizona Interstate 
Stream Commission, the state’s official watchdog 
aver the Colorado River. These vantage points have 
znabled Johnson to provide new information about 
disputes among Arizonans over the state’s policy to- 
ward California during the 1950s and 1960s and 
>ver whether Arizona should build the CAP itself 
Dr continue efforts to persuade the federal govern- 
nent to construct it; about the transformation of 
-Arizana and California from being archenemies to 

oint advocates of the CAP; and about off-the-rec- 

ord maneuvers of the seven Colorado River states 
which helped shape the 1968 legislation that autho- 
~ized the project. 
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Johnson was (and is) an unabashed enthusiast of 
_ the CAP, so readers will not find here an objective 
or complete appraisal of the arguments marshaled 
against the project by environmentalists and others. 
Still, he does not ignore the opposition and his ac- 
count is considerably more balanced than John U. 
Terrell’s War for the Colorado, another firsthand state- 
ment written from a California (and anti-CAP) per- 
spective. 

When read as something other than a memoir, 
the book is less valuable. The bibliography is disap- 
pointingly brief; it consists mostly of published con- 
gressional hearings, contains only one item pub- 
lished after 1969, and draws on no unpublished 
papers (except apparently the author’s own notes). 
This helps explain some of the book’s shortcomings: 
the failure to note nineteenth-century progenitors of 
the CAP; the overemphasis on Fred Colter and ne- 
glect of George Maxwell and Governor George W. 


P. Hunt in explaining Arizona’s long opposition to - 


the Colorado River Compact; the uncritical accept- 
ance of the U.S. Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act in its Arizona v. Cal- 
ifornia decision; and the occasional tendency to view 
Arizona’s position in that case as being identical to 
the court’s decision. Also disappointing was the au- 
thor’s decision to eschew the use of footnotes. 

But these reservations do not detract from the 
book’s value as a firsthand account of the struggle 
for the CAP between 1955 and 1968. I hope that 
Johnson will someday provide a sequel, for the fight 
for the project is not over. Though Congress autho- 
rized the CAP in 1968, construction did not begin 
until 1973 and opponents are attempting to prevent 
or stall congressional appropriations needed to com- 
plete the project. 

NORRIS HUNDLEY 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


STEPHEN D. KRASNER. Defending the National Interest: Raw 
Materials Investments and U.S. Foreign Policy. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1978. Pp. xiii, 404. 
Cloth $20.00, paper $5.95. 


Stephen D. Krasner portrays the state as an auton- 
omous actor pursuing the “national interest,” by 
which he means the “preferences” of “central deci- 
sion-makers” in the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, and other “central-state institutions.” Con- 
cerning raw materials policy, he identifies these 
preferences as furthering certain broad political and 
ideological objectives, ensuring security of supply, 
and increasing economic competition. Krasner ex- 
plores fifteen case studies ranging from petroleum 
and rubber policies in the 1920s, through the na- 
tionalization of American-owned properties abroad 
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between 1910 and the present, to the oil crisis of the 
1970s. These explorations, he argues, prove the su- 
periority of a “statist” paradigm over either a lib- 
eral pluralist or Marxist interpretation of American 
raw materials policy. Marxists, he contends, incor- 
rectly deny the independent causative power of ide- 
ology, and both Marxists and liberal pluralists 
wrongly view state action as a byproduct of pressure 
from particular societal groups or classes. Krasner 
admits that the diffusion of power in American so- 
ciety can frustrate efforts by policy makers to imple- 
ment their preferences over the objections of specific 
societal groups. Yet they can do so, he insists, by ex- 
ploiting group divisions and limiting the decision- 
making arena to central-state institutions where 
special interests exert little influence. 

Although timely and provocative, this study is se- 
riously flawed. Krasner never clearly defines such 
key concepts as “central decision-makers” and “cen- 
tral-state institutions.” His effort to disprove the 
Marxist contention that ideology is not an inde- 
pendent causative factor leads to an artifical separa- 
tion of ideological-political and economic policy ob- 
jectives. He might be correct in characterizing the 
American political system as “weak” because public 
Officials often have to bargain with private interests 
to achieve policy objectives. Yet he would have told 
us more about the American system, and American 
ideology, if he had explained why public and pri- 
vate leaders prefer bargaining, voluntarism, and 
public-private cooperation to coercion. 

Most importantly, Krasner stakes his case against 
the structural Marxist interpretation on two unsuc- 
cessful arguments. The government’s proposal to 
purchase Aramco’s Middle Eastern oil concessions 
in 1943, he argues first, reveals the readiness of inde- 
pendent policy makers to violate a fundamental 
precept of capitalism—the private ownership of the 
means of production. Yet, the plan contemplated 
called for a joint government-business project in 
which Aramco would own two-thirds of the enter- 
prise. Such a scheme hardly undermines the prin- 
ciple of private ownership. 

According to Krasner’s second argument, de- 
cision makers sometimes misperceived American 
interests and adopted policies that undermined do- 
mestic stability. Such behavior supposedly dis- 
proves the contention of structural Marxists that . 
the state must always act rationally to preserve the 
coherence of the capitalist system. The difficulty 
with this argument is Krasner’s confessed inability 
to prove its applicability to the area of resource pol- 
icy. Near the end of the book he admits that, if the 
cases then under review presented “all the evidence 
that could be brought to bear to distinguish be- 
tween a statist and structural Marxist inter- 
pretation, it would not be possible to give a decisive 
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defense of either proposition” (p. 320). Yet he does 
not have another case to offer. Instead, he gives a 
brief account of American irrationalities in Viet- 
nam, acknowledges that it takes “us rather far 
afield” (p. 325) from the subject of his book, but 
asks the reader to assume that it proves the superi- 
ority of his statist paradigm in the area of raw mate- 
rials policy! With such arguments, Krasner admits 
defeat for his interpretation. 

MICHAEL J. HOGAN 

Miami University 


PEER DE SILVA. Sub Rosa: The CIA and the Uses of In- 
telligence. New York: Times Books. 1978. Pp. xi, 308. 
$12.50. 


One consequence of the evaporation of the Cold 
War consensus in the late 1960s has been a spate of 
books on United States secret intelligence opera- 
tions. Most such works are polemical, usually aim- 
ing to defend, but occasionally to condemn, Ameri- 
can secret intelligence and foreign covert actions 
over the past thirty years. 

Peer De Silva’s motive clearly is to defend the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which he sees as 
“caught up in a deadly struggle with its natural 
enemy,” the KGB (the Soviet CIA), “an aggressive, 
amoral and implacable foe of the American govern- 
ment and the American people” (pp. x-xi). This 
quotation portrays the author’s mind-set with re- 
gard to the Soviet Union, the CIA’s main target 
and preoccupation for the past thirty years. But his 
principal purpose is to provide a memoir of twenty- 
eight years as a professional “in the field of espio- 
nage and counterespionage.” He offers this book, 
presumably with a proper CIA clearance, to fulfill a 
need, as he expresses it, “for a correct and honest 
picture of how the CIA does, in fact, work and op- 
erate abroad and at home” (p. ix). He asserts that 
critics of the CIA “in academe and the media” have 
engaged in a “crucifixion” of the CIA. He proposes 
to set the record straight. 

The autobiographical chronology begins with the 
author’s service in Army intelligence in the late 
1940s. He became a civilian CIA officer in 1953 and 
then served as the CIA’s operations chief for Soviet 
activities for more than three years. Details of his 
world travels and the minor espionage adventures 
involved offer little new information that would en- 
able historians to evaluate the quality of the CIA’s 
work during the period. In the book’s introduction, 
the author makes the implicitly promising reference 
to the “terrible failures” and “magnificent suc- 
cesses” of secret operations. From the evidence of- 
fered, however, one is hard put to find examples of 
success, or, indeed, to understand the many in- 
telligence failures. 
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The most revealing portions of this book deal 
with the author’s assignments to the Far East, first 
to Korea in 1960 and later to Saigon as chief of sta- 
tion. Here one has glimpses into the bureaucratic 
politics and maneuvering in the field among the 
CIA, the armed services, and the Department of 
State. The latter part of the book is devoted to as- 
pects of the early stages of the American inter- 
vention in South Vietnam. He argues against the 
attempt by the United States at a military “solu- 
tion” in Southeast Asia. His argument is that the 
CIA had developed political solutions to the Viet- 
nam puzzle but lost out in the policy fights with the 
American military. The author left Vietnam in 
1965 after a serious injury from a bomb. His final 
years in the CIA, from 1966 to 1973, were unevent- 
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Like most writing on this subject, this book com- 
pounds the conceptual confusions that abound re- 
garding “intelligence” work. De Silva makes no ef- 
fort to clarify the distinctions among such disparate 
functions as “intelligence,” “counterintelligence,” 
“espionage,” “psychological warfare,” “covert ac- 
tion,” and “para-military operations.” The book’s 
main value is the insight offered into the mind-set, 
values, assumptions and life style of an American 
intelligence professional serving overseas. When 
added to many other similar works, we may some 
day better understand the secret side of thirty years 
of Cold War. And we may be able better to com- 
prehend the uses, and the abuses, of secret in- 
telligence that were significant hidden factors in 
American foreign operations. 

HARRY HOWE RANSOM 
Vanderbilt University 


ROBERT JUSTIN GOLDSTEIN. Political Repression in Modern 
America: From 1870 to the Present. Boston: G. K. Hall. 
1978. Pp. xxii, 682. $22.50. 


Political repression, Robert Justin Goldstein argues, 
has not been given its due as a factor in the forma- 
tion of the modern American polity. His extended 
survey of repressive policies and activities over the 
past century is a serious attempt to remedy the defi- 
ciency, and, at a minimum, his work ought to pro- 
voke more intensive investigation of the subject. 
Goldstein’s principal contribution to understand- 
ing the problem is his demonstration that repression 
has been more nearly periodic than episodic, a 
point thatthe shifting character of persecutors and 
persecuted has obscured. Powerful private interests 
and their protectors in state and local government 
took the lead in initiating repression, at least until 
World War I; their preferred target was organized 
labor in its more radical forms. In more recent dec- 
ades, by contrast, specifically political dissidence 
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has been the designated enemy, with the federal 
government assuming the role of Grand Inquisitor. 

The author’s attempt to construct a model for 
repression, however, leads to oversimplified expla- 
nation. Although a decision on the part of political 
authorities to carry out repressive policies seems self- 
evident as an invariable condition of the problem, 
the variable conditions and motives for repression 
posed by Goldstein tend to be incomplete, to say 
the least. His attempt to absolve “the people” of re- 
sponsibility for bouts of repression by insisting on 
their passivity results from failure to ask enough 
questions of the evidence. 

In dealing with the early Cold War period, for 
example, Goldstein accepts polls indicating rela- 
tively low public concern with the Communist 
“menace” as proof that public opinion was not a 
positive element in the explosion of McCarthyism. 
Yet he also cites polls indicating a continuous and 
dramatic decline in the toleration for dissent. What 
Goldstein overlooks is the possibility that anti- 
communism was thrown as a cloak of respectability 
over assaults on other groups. Midwestern and 
southern resentment of eastern dominance of the 
governmental and business establishments and the 
counterattack of some religious and ethnic elements 
against former persecutors joined hands with Ne- 
grophobia and anti-Semitism to form parallel con- 
stituencies for repression. Their real concern was not 
communism, but their targets had to be identified, 
however tenuously, with communism to give their 
hostility an air of patriotism. 

Goldstein does recognize the sinister significance 

` of the Nixon repression, carried out largely under- 
cover, since it lacked the support, and sometimes 
proceeded against the opposed opinion, of key elites 
and the public. The operative decision was made 
by the central authority and was not contingent 
upon wider approval. Nixon’s is also the most 
unambiguous example of repressing an opposition 
just because it was an opposition. 

Where the author’s analysis lacks depth, it may 
be the victim of his method. The scope of his sub- 
ject, he tells us, compelled him to rely exclusively on 
secondary material for the period 1870-1960, and it 
is precisely for these years that Goldstein’s analysis 
appears too simple. Since it does not appear that he 
had previously done primary research on any par- 
ticular phase of the question, and since he excludes 
personal accounts and most autobiographical mate- 
rial on grounds of their self-serving quality, it is not 
clear what, except perhaps his own political inclina- 
tions, has guided him in making the necessary 
choices among his sources. Goldstein, nonetheless, 
has seen through a formidable task and laid down a 
challenge to future research in the field. 

It must be said, to conclude diminuendo, that the 
book as produced bears numerous marks of indiffer- 
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ent editing and casual proofreading. The author de- 
served better. 
ALAN D. HARPER 
: Queens College, 
City University of New York 


MILTON CANTOR. The Divided Left: American Radicalism, 
1900-1975. (American Century Series.) New York: 
Hill and- Wang. 1978. Pp. 248. Cloth $11.95, paper 
$5.95. 


In the introduction to The Divided Left: American Rad- 
icalism, 1900-1975, Milton Cantor asks: “why didn’t 
criticism of capitalism [in America] transcend the 
capitalist structure and turn toward an alternate ec- 
onomic order?” The question is a good one; indeed, 
it is the essential one to answer if we wish to under- 
stand the fate of radicalism in twentieth-century 
America. Alone among the industrial nations of the 
world the United States failed to develop a class- 
conscious proletariat and a strong socialist party 
based on workers’ sense of solidarity and their oppo- 
sition to the men of property. Why? 

Cantor attempts an answer in his introductory 
pages. He relies on a version of the “false con- 
sciousness” notion as expounded by the Italian 
Marxist theoretician, Antonio Gramsci. Within 
capitalist society the values of the capitalists become 
supreme—“hegemonic” is Gramsci’s term—and 
even those objectively exploited by the capitalist 
system come to accept its values, goals, and ways of 
thinking. People so affected do not confront capital- 
ism. They struggle within it to seize its benefits and 
blame only themselves when they fail to attain 
them. 

No matter how subtly, or in how sophisticated a 
way, this argument is presented, it amounts to 
saying that the power of the hegemonic culture is so 
great that it can overcome the reality of workers’ 
lives and convince them that dark is light and bad 
is good. Perhaps this is so, but as an explanation for 
socialist failure it suffers from two serious flaws that 
must give socialists particular pause: it gives culture 
priority over “the material relations of production,” 
and it suggests that workers are not as capable as in- 
tellectuals of seeing the answers to the problems 
that beset them. The first of these reverses the usual 
order of Marxist analysis; the second is implicitly 
elitist. y 

_ Despite these objections, if Cantor’s brief survey 
of the American left during the twentieth century 
had served to demonstrate his conclusion, it would 
have been interesting. It does not. Cantor an- 
nounces his thesis on pages three through ten and 
then, for the remaining 220 pages of his work, says 
little more about it. The rest of the book is a careful, 
well-organized, conventional review of the Ameri- 
can left from Daniel DeLeon’s Socialist Labor Party 
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of the 1890s to “the radical scene in the seventies.” 
There are chapters on the cultural left, but much of 
the text is organized around major socialist organi- 
zations including the Socialist Party of America, the 
IWW, and the Communists. We are shown in detail 


the factional divisions and the changing responses - 


of each group and are introduced to the dramatis 
personae of American radicalism. 

Cantor’s story has been told many times before 
and one wonders why we need another survey of 
this kind. The editors undoubtedly believed that a 
compact volume covering the whole twentieth-cen- 
tury American left would find a place in under- 
graduate courses. Unfortunately, there are already 
two recent works, one by John Diggins and one by 
James Weinstein, that are equally brief and better. 
If I were seeking such a book I would adopt one of 
these. Nevertheless, The Divided Left is a respectable 
alternative. ° 

IRWIN UNGER 
New York University 


HOWELL RAINES. My Soul Is Rested: Movement Days in 
the Deep South Remembered. Reprint. New York: Ban- 
tam Books. 1978. Pp. viii, 540. Paper $2.95. 


Periodically there appears- a book of such com- 
pelling historical and social value that we cannot ig- 
nore it. Howell Raines has produced that kind of 
volume. Using his journalist’s sense of significance 
and detail and employing the techniques of oral 
historians to good effect, Raines interviewed over 
six dozen participants in the southern civil rights 
struggle of the 1950s and 1960s. These discussions 
bring to life an era that underlies much of what 
America has subsequently sought to become. 

Those who shared, however minimally, in the in- 
cidents depicted will find bittersweet affirmations of 
their past. Students too young to remember Albany, 
Georgia, and Selma, Alabama, but wholly impa- 
tient with the impersonal forces afflicting their lives, 
need to know how Lonnie King, Connie Curry, 
Ivanhoe Donaldson, and hundreds of others inter- 
rupted their plans and redirected their energies in 
an urgent drive to establish justice in communities 
seldom touched by equity or compassion. Groping 
for purposefulness at a time of drift and fragmenta- 
tion, today’s middle-aged citizens, especially faculty 
members, should review these accounts of a cam- 
paign that transformed America from its complicity 
with southern segregation to its 1970s quest for na- 
tionally sustained affirmative action. 

The scope of Raines’s interviews is impressive. He 
makes us privy to the distant motives and actions of 
movement elders (James Farmer, Rosa Parks, Fred 
L. Shuttlesworth, Bayard Rustin, Ruby Hurley, 
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Ralph Abernathy, among others) and younger par- 
ticipants, many of whom now occupy positions of 
public trust and visibility (Andrew Young, Marion 
Barry, Julian Bond, John Lewis, for example). At 
the grass-roots level, he captures the recollections of 
men and women who daily faced the most severe 
segregationist reprisals but never flinched in their 
quiet determination to invoke change. Sections en- 
titled “Lawyers and Lawmen” and “Reporters” put 
us in touch with national, state, and local personal- 
ities forced to respond to the creative initiatives of 
civil rights activists. Among the most fascinating 
conversations are those with law officers and white 
community leaders, who disclose, some for the first 
time publicly, the informational and associational 
networks on which they relied for dealing simulta- 
neously with the White House, the governor’s office, 
local officials, and civil rights personnel. Interviews 
with die-hard segregationists like Robert Patterson 
of the Citizens Council, Robert Shelton of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and J. B. Stoner of the National States 
Rights Party indicate that racism still thrives. Over- 
all, the book reveals how fragile a commodity social 
justice really is. 

Raines is careful to explain his methodology and 
that earns him a full measure of the readers’ con- 
fidence. He deserves appreciation, too, for uncov- 
ering individuals who are ten, twenty, and more 
years removed from the public’s line of vision and 
for arranging his materials (gathered between Octo- 
ber 1974 and April 1976) in coherent and system- 
atic fashion. Historians will especially like his 
unobtrusive headnote and footnote commentaries, 
which provide updated information about the per- 
sons and groups discussed. There remains one re- 
gret: that Raines did not interview a more balanced 
share of women participants in the crucial events 
that are otherwise so faithfully depicted. 

ROBERT L. ZANGRANDO 
University of Akron 


FRANK T. READ and Lucy S$. MCGOUGH. Let Them Be 
Judged: The Judicial Integration of the Deep South. Metu- 
chen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 658. 
$22.50. 


In this absorbing study of an appellate court’s influ- 
ence, the authors explain that the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of Education 
did not integrate the South’s public schools. The 
real task of integration was handled by lower court 
federal judges in following the Supreme Court’s in- 
structions in the 1955 second Brown decision. The 
lower courts were successful in their efforts, and, de- 
spite verbal opposition, massive resistance, and vio- 
lence, deep South public schools became more in- 
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tegrated than those in the North. The United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, which had 
responsibility for the supervision of all court activity 
in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida, forged the evolving law of desegrega- 
tion in the late 1950s and the 1960s. This study of 
the Fifth Circuit’s contributions is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature on law and civil rights and re- 
minds us of the difficulties in trying to follow the 
southern example in the North. l 

One highlight of the book is a rather detailed ex- 
amination of the interference of HEW, under the 
leadership of Secretary Robert Finch at the instiga- 
tion of Richard Nixon and John Ehrlichman, with 
the desegregation process ordered by the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court. The Finch intervention in the form of 
proposing a delay in desegregation in the name of 
Nixon’s southern strategy backfired. After a hoped- 
for delay was announced, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled the Fifth Circuit and ordered more, rather 
than less, immediate desegregation. 

In remarkable detail, the authors discuss the shift 
in the Supreme Court from the “all deliberate 
speed” injunction in Brown to the insistence that 
school desegregation must be immediate in the late 
1960s. Frank T. Read and Lucy S. McGough be- 
lieve that most whites in the South have accepted 
the integration of their public schools and that the 
question remaining for the country is whether in- 


tegration will occur in the North and West. They - 


believe that the Supreme Court decision against a 
metropolitan-wide remedy in the Detroit case, Mil- 
liken v. Bradley, will be an effective deterrent to in- 
tegration in the northern ghettoes and the western 
barrios. The Detroit case, they believe, may mark 
the end of the Second Reconstruction just as the 
Compromise of 1877 marked the end of the first Re- 
construction. They explain, however, that the De- 
troit case may be seen as a simple recognition that 
something more than a legal solution is needed to 
provide an equal opportunity for education to all 
Americans. They believe that the division among 
blacks themselves, as reflected in the arguments 
made in the Atlanta case over whether it is impor- 
tant to desegregate the schools or to have black con- 
trol of the schools even though they remain segre- 
gated and in the controversy about busing, make 
the problem even more difficult. The authors point 
out that, “as long as blackness and poverty are in- 
escapably linked, and as long as minority plaintiffs 
cannot themselves agree on the proper remedy, the 
20-year effort to implement the promise of Brown 
may have in fact reached its logical conclusion.” 
Perhaps, they suggest, the problem of school segre- 
gation in cities cannot be solved without new tools 
that address the problems of poverty to augment 
the legal theory stated in Brown. 
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This book is both a history of the Fifth Circuit 
and a constitutional history of school desegregation. 
It also goes beyond the scope of public school deseg- 
regation to discuss the Supreme Court decisions in 


‘race relations cases involving higher education, vot- 


ing rights, jury selection, and public accommoda- 
tions. It is a model study of decision making in an 
intermediate court and a welcome addition to the 
large body of literature on the Supreme Court’s 
race relations decisions. It is comprehensive, de- 
tailed, and based, apparently, on a wide variety of 
primary and secondary sources. One defect in the 
manuscript, for the scholar, is that footnotes are ab- 
sent. There are summaries of part of the material on 
which a chapter is based at the end of each chapter, 
and the introduction indicates that copies of the 
original manuscript containing exhaustive foot- 
noting are available upon request. 

The authors fully considered the legal problems 
of desegregation, the history of the court, and the 
background of the judges, but the reader could use 
more information concerning what actually hap- 
pened to the children when the schools desegre- 
gated. Otherwise, desegregation may appear to be 
more successful than it was. For example, some at- 
tention to suspensions from the schools, black and 
white student achievement gains and losses, and the 
displacement of black teachers and black adminis- 
trators in the process would go a long way toward 
explaining why some blacks and whites have aban- 
doned the effort to finish the task of school desegre- 
gation. None of these criticisms should be taken to 
detract from the overall importance of the authors’ 
accomplishment. 

MARY F. BERRY 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


ROBERT A. DIVINE. Blowing on the Wind: The Nuclear Test 
Ban Debate, 1954-1960. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 393. $14.95. 


This book represents an important addition to pop- 
ular and scholarly knowledge, for it deals with one 
of the most vital issues of the twentieth century: the 
American response to nuclear weapons. During the 
1950s, Robert A. Divine argues, “the advent of the 
hydrogen bomb and the attendant possibility of 
global destruction” posed a problem that “almost 
no one confronted openly.” Instead, Americans “fo- 
cused on the more immediate and less terrifying is- 
sue of fallout from nuclear tests” (p. viii). Thanks to 
the popular clamor, at home and abroad, the Eisen- 
hower administration gradually shifted its position 
on nuclear testing from providing unquestioning 
support to securing a negotiated test ban. The au- 
thor maintains that, even though problems of de- 
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tection and the U-2 incident soon halted this dovish 
advance, Eisenhower, Stassen, the White House sci- 
entific advisers, and, to a lesser extent, Dulles and 
Herter, deserve considerable credit for overriding 
the opposition of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Pentagon to launch a moratorium on test- 
ing and establish the preconditions for the test ban 
treaty of 1963. 

Well written, detailed, and thoughtful, the book 
provides us with much new information and in- 
sight. One discovers, for example, that AEC chair- 
man Lewis Strauss insisted that the Lucky Dragon, a 
Japanese fishing boat showered with U.S. nuclear 
fallout, was actually “a Red spy outfit” (p. 11); that 
White House aides forwarded postcards critical of 
U.S. nuclear tests to the FBI for investigation; that 
zealous advocates of developing a “clean” bomb 
were somewhat deflated by Eisenhower’s logical 
suggestion that they give it to the Russians; and 
that polls reported college-educated Americans far 
less likely than those with only a grade school edu- 
cation to favor a suspension of nuclear testing. The 
author shows particular skill in elucidating the con- 
flicting claims among scientists about the dangers of 
fallout and the possibilities of detecting nuclear 
tests. Most important, scholars can learn more than 
ever before about the handling of nuclear weapons 
testing by the Eisenhower administration. 

Yet the overarching thesis of Blowing on the Wind 
is open to serious question. By arguing that the test 
ban represented “a kind of magic talisman”—an ir- 
rational escape from “coming to grips with ... the 
possibility of total destruction” (p. 323)—the author 
tends to distort the meaning of much opposition to 
nuclear testing. After all, both the American mili- 
tary and its critics well understood that a halt to H- 
bomb tests would seriously impede the arms race. 
In 1956, when Adlai Stevenson called for the sus- 
pension of nuclear testing, it was for the purpose of 
checking “this policy of trying to preserve the peace 
by a preponderance of terror” (p. 106); letters prais- 
ing his stand poured into his campaign headquar- 
ters at the rate of one thousand a day. Undoubt- 
edly, some Americans (including those in the 
government) did not (or would not) recognize that 
a nuclear war left them no escape, but many were 
under no illusions. Indeed, the author cites a Gallup 
poll as early as April 1954 in which 57 percent of re- 
spondents claimed that there was a fair to good 
chance that their city would be attacked with a nu- 
clear bomb. Furthermore, the fallout from nuclear 
testing was biologically dangerous and, therefore, 
represented a justifiable grievance of the average 
citizen against the arms race. Should peace groups 
be portrayed as irrational for pressing it as an issue? 
And, if so, what is one to conclude about the federal 
government, methodically preparing the nation for 
nuclear war? 
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A more serious problem of the book lies in the 
unavoidably limited scope of its research. Although 
the handling of the public debate on nuclear testing 
is solidly grounded in the relevant sources, restric- 
tions on access to U.S. government records seriously 
hamper the treatment of government policy mak- 
ing. The author has made good use of the Eisen- 
hower papers, but has been able to examine only a 
few of the items from the AEC records and none of 
the materials from the files of the Department of 
State, the National Security Council, and the De- 
partment of Defense. At key junctures, he is com- 
pelled to fall back upon public speeches, news sto- 
ries, magazine articles, and personal speculation to 
explain the motives and tactics of the administra- 
tion. Consequently, while Blowing on the Wind makes 
a major contribution to our knowledge of the public 
and private debate about nuclear weapons testing, 
a complete understanding of government policy 
awaits scholarly access to those public records that 
still remain behind closed doors. 

LAWRENCE S. WITTNER 
State University of New York, 
Albany 


LAWRENCE M. BASKIR and WILLIAM A. STRAUSS. Chance 
and Circumstance: The Draft, the War, and the Vietnam 
Generation. New York: Vintage Books. 1978. Pp. xix, 
312. Paper $3.95. 


Of the nearly twenty-seven million young men of 
draft age during the Vietnam War, the most de- 
spised and least understood were those who. ei- 
ther resisted the draft or deserted from military 
service. In the popular imagination, these young 
men were affluent, well-educated, political radicals 
who, out of either cowardice or conscience, refused 
their obligation to defend their country. Lawrence 
M. Baskir and William A. Strauss, members of 
President Ford’s Clemency Board, drawing upon 
data developed by that body, correct this mistaken 
impression and in this excellent study demonstrate 
the larger failure of the draft during the Vietnam 
period. 

In Chance and Circumstance Baskir and Strauss ar- 
gue that, far from being equitable or fair, the draft 
was an “instrument of Darwinian social policy” (p. 
6) in which those with money and education es- 
caped while the poor and uneducated did the fight- 
ing and dying in Vietnam. They conclude that by 
1971 “the enforcement of the draft law was in a 
shambles” (p. 68) because local draft boards 
adopted different standards for awarding defer- 
ments, for granting conscientious objector status, 
and even for prosecuting those who violated the 
draft laws. 
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Not surprisingly, the authors show that resisters 
and deserters came from the same group of poor 
and uneducated that bore the brunt of the war. 
The Clemency Board found in one sample of eigh- 
teen hundred draft offenders that the vast majority 
were poor and uneducated, and the board recom- 
mended. pardons in four out of five cases. On deser- 
tion, the authors conclude that during the war “po- 
litically motivated deserters were far outnumbered 
by those whose absences were not direct responses 
to their feelings about the war” (p. 109). They ex- 
plain the disparity between their findings and the 
popular image of resisters and deserters by asserting 
that these young men became whipping boys for 
America’s failure in Vietnam: “They are the ones to 
blame for the tragedy of a lost war and lost illu- 
sions, symbols of the nation’s lack of resolve to win” 
(p. 11). 

While the failure of the draft can be explained by 
bureaucratic failures, Baskir and Strauss charge 
that Project 100,000—Lyndon Johnson’s plan to 
use military training and discipline to rehabilitate 
the disadvantaged youth—was a cynical, self-serv- 
ing, political move. Project 100,000 allowed John- 
son to fight the war without mobilizing the reserves 
or ending deferments for the children of the more 
politically sensitive middle class. Since roughly half 
of the quarter of a million Project 100,000 men were 
“rehabilitated” by being sent to Vietnam, it is diffi- 
cult to dispute their claim. Chance and Circumstance 
also shows that both the Ford clemency program 
and President Carter’s “blanket pardon” program 
were ineffectual. In the former program only 6 per- 
cent of the three hundred and fifty thousand eli- 
gible resisters ever bothered to apply, while in the 
Carter program only ninety-nine sought the par- 
dons available to two hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand resisters. > 

Finally, Baskir and Strauss fear that the draft ex- 
perience of the Vietnam era will cast a long, dark 
shadow. The Vietnam generation—that generation 
of avoiders, evaders, resisters, deserters, and dis- 
illusioned veterans, deeply embittered by their ex- 
perience—is likely to transmit its bitterness to fu- 
ture generations. And that, the authors assert with 
understatement, “is not the stuff upon which to 
build an ethic of unquestioning patriotism” (p. 
243). 

Chance and Circumstance is an important book that 
explicates a widely suspected but little appreciated 
aspect of the Vietnam tragedy. By the 1960s Ameri- 
can society had come to accept the notion of in- 
voluntary military service as a necessary evil. It fell 
to members of the Vietnam generation, and their 
parents and relatives, to discover the gross inequities 
of that system. A full understanding of the dimen- 
sions of that failure is essential today as American 
society debates anew the relative merits of a volun- 
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teer force or the reinstatement of some form of in- 
voluntary service. 
FRANK A. BURDICK 
State University of New York, 
Cortland 


ALLAN E. GOODMAN. The Lost Peace: America’s Search for a 
Negotiated Settlement of the Vietnam War. (Hoover Insti- 
tution Publication Series, number 173.) Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press. 1978. Pp. xviii, 298. 


$22.50. 


The Lost Peace is a concise summary of negotia- 
tions during the Vietnam War. It is based almost 
entirely on “off-the-record” interviews with decision 
makers in Washington and Saigon and tells the 
story of “what happened and why from their per- 
spective” (p. 1). North Vietnamese leaders refused 
Allan E. Goodman interviews and he relies on pub- 
lished material for Hanoi’s actions. He does not at- 
tempt to examine all the material on the Vietnam 
War but rather concentrates on the negotiation 
process and its effect cn the war. 

Secret negotiations between North Vietnam and 
the United States began in 1962. President Ken- 
nedy attempted to expand the Geneva Accords on 
Laos to guarantee the continued existence of South 
Vietnam, but Hanoi was not interested in any 
agreement short of reunification. Invitations to ne- 
gotiate were interpreted as a sign of weakness by 
Hanoi, which refused to take seriously American 
threats to escalate the war. For the next dozen 
years, North Vietnam’s position remained consis- 
tent; the American position fluctuated from year to 
year and from president to president. 

President Kennedy’s assassination “deprived the 
country of a debate among policy-makers over the 
wisdom of becoming more deeply involved” in 
Vietnam (p. 15). Lyndon Johnson “believed he had 
inherited a commitment, not the responsibility to 
decide if a commitment should be made” (p. 16). 
He did not encourage debate on Vietnam. Initially, 
he hoped for a negotiated settlement but rapidly 
became disillusioned as Hanoi leapfrogged between 
its public and private positions. In public, and with 
third parties from Harold Wilson to Herbert Mar- 
covich, Hanoi indicated a willingness to enter talks 
if Johnson would unilaterally and unconditionally 
stop the bombing. Privately, Hanoi was inflexible 
and refused to negotiate. President Johnson be- 
lieved if he stopped the bombing it would spell vic- 
tory for the Communists. He was convinced that 
Hanoi was interested only in entering negotiations 
to facilitate a military victory. After the shock of the 
Tet offensive, Johnson, against his better judgment, 
was forced by domestic political circumstances to 
halt the bombing and negotiate. 
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When President Nixon entered the White House, 
he hoped diplomacy could end the war but believed 
“there could never be meaningful negotiations un- 
less U.S. power remained credible.” He was very 
aware of “Lyndon Johnson’s experience: the grad- 
ual application of pressure simply didn’t work on 
the North Vietnamese” (p. 107). When negotiations 
began, Nixon “operated on the premise that an 
agreement should be fundamentally in Saigon’s in- 
terest” rather than Hanoi’s (p. 109). 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger disagreed. 
Any agreement, according to him, had to be re- 
sponsive primarily to Hanoi. He was more inter- 
ested in improving relations with the Soviet Union 
and Communist China than in saving South Viet- 
nam. Kissinger was determined to end the Ameri- 
can involvement and in- the summer and fall of 
1972 used all his diplomatic astuteness to negotiate 
the Paris Agreement and persuade Washington and 
Saigon to accept it. The agreement was only a de- 
vice for getting the United States out of Vietnam, 
because, “From the very day the Paris Agreement 
was signed, none of the parties to it expected its im- 
plementation” would end the war (pp. 157, 167). 
Kissinger defended it “largely in terms of what it 
did to restore the great-power equilibrium, not of 
what it achieved for the Vietnamese” (p. 85). 

Goodman believes that negotiations were not 
only futile but actually prolonged the war. Hanoi 
interpreted them as a sign of weakness. “For Com- 
munists, negotiating is a tactic of warfare. The 
American conception of negotiations [on the other 
hand] is a process of bargaining and concession, and 
the outcome of negotiations is compromise not vic- 
tory” (p. 5). Hanoi never intended to compromise 
its goal of reunification. Even though the Paris 
Agreement and subsequent congressional restric- 
tions clearly weakened South Vietnam, Goodman 
believes Saigon’s collapse in the spring of 1975 was 
inevitable. “U.S. goals—a successful outcome from 
a limited war and a political settlement—could be 
achieved neither by fighting nor by negotiating” (p. 
24). 

The text of The Lost Peace is only one hundred 
and eighty pages but Goodman provides a concise 
analysis of the negotiations from the American per- 
spective. There are approximately a hundred pages 
of documents in eighteen appendixes. Although the 
documents are available elsewhere, the appendixes 
are a handy “reference text of the Paris Agreement 
and the key statements concerning its implementa- 
tion” (p. 185). 

KENNETH RAY YOUNG 
Westem Connecticut State College 


ARTHUR F. CORWIN, editor. Immigrants—and Immigrants: 
Perspectives on Mexican Labor Migration to the United 
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Slates. (Contributions in Economics and Economic 
History, number 17.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 378. $18.95. 


Well researched and often provocative, Immigrants— 
and Immigrants is Arthur F. Corwin’s long-await- 
ed book-length addition to the literature on Mexi- 
can migration to the United States. The study con- 
sists of six essays written solely by Corwin, three 
essays coauthored by Corwin, two biographical 
sketches of Mexican immigrants, and additional 
sections by Abraham Hoffman, Ernesto Galarza, 
and Paul Taylor. The book is largely the result of 
extensive archival and field research that Corwin 
pursued in the United States, in Mexico, and along 
the border for more than half a decade with sup- 
port from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 

In the initial sections of the book, Corwin pre- 
sents 2 solid survey of the history of population 
movement across the Rio Grande. Particularly 
strong are chapters on the insoluble problem of ac- 
curately enumerating Mexican workers in the 
United States and the Mexican government’s con- 
tinual ambivalence toward the migration of its na- 
tionals, Of more limited value, however, is an essay 
by Corwin and Lawrence Cardoso on the causes of 
mass Mexican migration. In spite of its partial deri- 
vation from previously untapped Mexican archival 
material, this section sheds little new light on the 
“push” factors that have stimulated immigration 
over the decades. Hoffman’s chapter on repatriation 
during the Great Depression also covers ground 
that has appeared in print elsewhere. More out- 
standing are Ernesto Galarza’s comments on the 
Mexican migratory subculture. This section, a re- 
print of testimony Galarza presented before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee in 1969, contains especially in- 
sightful discussions about the importance of family 
and crew leader in the lives of Mexican agricultural 
laborers. 

The most controversial portions of this work are 
Corwin’s critique of President Carter’s Mexican im- 
migration policy and essays on illegal immigration 
and the labor market in recent years, coauthored, 
respectively, with Johnny McCain and Walter Fo- 
gel. In treating the current immigration dilemma, 
Corwin abandons some of the historical perspective 
that he developed over the last several years. Appar- 
ently strongly influenced by numerous interviews 
with border patrol personnel, he blames much of 
this country’s illegal alien problem on the Carter 
administration’s support of a “human rights” ap- 
proach to Mexican immigration that emphasizes 
amnesty rather than a “police solution.” Specifi- 
cally, Corwin attacks the “Affirmative Action bu- 
reaucracy,” “hydra-headed poverty fighters,” and 
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“scandalouisly lax” Great Society programs for en- 
ticing American and Mexican immigrant workers 
away from menial jobs and into self-perpetuating 
welfare programs. This loss of labor allegedly com- 
pels employers to seek constant fresh supplies of 
low-wage workers from below the border. While re- 
cent federal welfare policy undoubtedly has an im- 
pact on both the American labor market and immi- 
gration “pull” factors, the persistent economic 
pressures operating on prospective Mexican mi- 
grants long antedate Lyndon Johnson’s Great So- 
ciety. As Paul Taylor aptly remarks in the book’s 
concluding essay, “plus ça change, plus c’est la 
méme chose” (p. 347). Corwin, in his eagerness to 
take the Johnson and Carter administrations to task 
for not inventing a quick and easy restrictionist so- 
lution to a problem that has plagued American and 
Mexican policy makers for more than half a cen- 
tury, appears to forget that the United States has 
been and still is a safety valve for Mexico’s poor. 

Even more disturbing is Corwin’s one-sided de- 
piction of the role played in the contemporary im- 
migration controversy by those he characterizes as 
“Chicano militants.” “Ethnic militancy,” he and 
McCain assert, “supported since the mid-1960s by 
the War on Poverty and the Civil Rights move- 
ment, is, in fact, inseparable from the present illegal 
alien phenomenon” (p. 72). According to Corwin 
and McCain, vehement pressure from the Chicano 
community in recent years has dissuaded Washing- 
ton from enforcing immigration laws to such a de- 
gree that the Immigration Service has “lost control 
of the situation” in the barrios (p. 73). They imply 
unjustly that Chicano sensitivity, a sensitivity which 
must be attributed to past discrimination, exploi- 

‘tation, and excesses by la migra, approaches para- 
noia. 

Despite these weaknesses, Immigrants—and Immi- 
grants contains a wealth of information on Mexican 
migration, both historical and contemporary, and 
merits inclusion in the collections of all serious stu- 
dents of American immigration history. 

MARK REISLER 
Medical College of Virginia 
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CLAUDE GALARNEAU . Les collèges classiques au Canada 
francais (1620-1970). (Bibliothèque Canadienne- 
frangaise.) Montreal: Fides. 1978. Pp. 287. $7.95. 


Readers should arm themselves with a magnifying 
glass and a copy of Jonathan Gathorne-Hardy’s 
Phenomenon of the English Public School in order to ap- 
preciate this study. The glass will enable them to 
decipher the tables and figures; the book will pre- 
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vent them from the common error of finding 
French Canada unique (and therefore peculiar). 
The author has spent sixteen years unearthing 
everything knowable about the organization and 
development, the teachers, students, programs, and 
purpose of an institution transplanted from France 
in the mid-seventeenth century and only radically 
transformed in the 1950s. 

Until the early twentieth century, the colléges 
classiques were the only centers of secondary edu- 
cation in French Canada. Until the 1960s the col- 
léges—private, fee-paying institutions for the 
teaching of Latin, Greek, and belles-lettres—were 
the only route to a university. For three hundred 
years, every priest, lawyer, or doctor passed 
through the same program; the drop-outs went 
into business. Women, needless to say, were no- 
where in sight: separate colléges for them were 
opened only in the twentieth century, after tre- 
mendous battles. That such a system should pro- 
duce (besides this detailed and intriguing study) a 
clerical, elitist, conservative, even chauvinist so- 
ciety is not surprising. 

What is surprising is the extraordinary vitality 
of the collèges. They reproduced themselves 
throughout the rural dioceses of Quebec; they fol- 
lowed French Canadian emigrants into Ontario 
and the West (but not into New England where 
the struggle for primary education absorbed all 
energies). They were agents of social mobility, 
turning farmers’ sons into prestigious priests 
within a few years. Only in the twentieth century 
and only in some of the urban colléges of Mon- 
treal, suggests the author, did they become what 
one usually associates with private schools: institu- 
tions for perpetuating a secular elite. Urban- 
ization, secularization, democratization spelled 
doom for the collèges. 

Their endurance and eventual downfall can 
easily be traced to the power of the priests in 
French Canada. Certainly, the author has the 
sources to show feeble lay efforts at establishing 
secular schools, tiny numbers of lay teachers, con- 
tinual infusions of priest-professors from France, 
and careful scrutiny by bishops to maintain and, 
after 1840, to enlarge their control. But these bat- 
tles are chronicled rather than analyzed. One sus- 
pects that the author, like almost everyone of his 
generation, is too close to his subject. The clergy 
still bear the brunt of much social and national 
criticism in French Canada; this book reflects its 
time and place. 

SUSAN MANN TROFIMENKOFF 
University of Ottawa 


HILDA NEATBY. Queen’s University. Volume 1, 1841- 
1917: To Strive, to Seek, to Find and Not to Yield. Edited 
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by FREDERICK W. GIBSON and ROGER GRAHAM. Mon- 
treal: McGill-Queen’s University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xvi, 346. $25.00. 


Hilda Neatby traced the growth of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario, Canada from 1841 to 1917, 
and related the establishment and development of 
Queen’s to the main currents of Canadian in- 
tellectual and social history. Obviously impressed 
by the rich traditions of Queen’s University, Neatby 
prepared a scholarly work and made a valuable 
contribution to the history of higher education in 
Canada. 

One of the striking characteristics in the develop- 
ment of Queen’s during this period is the emergence 
of a strong tradition of academic freedom. There 
was also an emphasis on multiple curricula tailored 
to individual needs. After the establishment of the 
Alma Mater Society in 1859, Queen’s was the first 
university in Canada to grant students the freedom 
to discipline themselves. 

In the history of Canadian education, Queen’s 
was a leader in university education for women. 
From 1884 to 1894, for example, Queen’s main- 
tained a Woman’s Medical College. Queen’s was 
also a leader in the development of graduate educa- 
tion in Canada. In 1889 doctoral programs in the 
humanities and sciences were established. 

From 1877 to 1902, under the principalship of 
George Monro Grant, Queen’s emerged as one of 
Canada’s major universities. Considering the serious 
financial misfortunes and internal conflicts that 
Queen’s confronted and overcame, this is indeed re- 
markable. The entire history of Queen’s University 
in the nineteenth century is a vivid chapter in sur- 
vival. The book contains long and detailed accounts 
of scholars, teachers, and lay supporters, whose pio- 
neering efforts helped Queen’s to survive. 

Neatby explored the complex relationships with 
the Presbyterian Church and showed how the char- 
acter of Queen’s was influenced by its Scottish heri- 
tage. Although Principal Grant insisted that 
Queen’s was not a denominational college, he still 
believed in a close link between theology and the 
arts. 

Grant’ was convinced that Queen’s should con- 
tribute to the development of Canada—a mission 
reflected in the national outreach of Queen’s in 
drawing students from Western Canada and in the 
growth of extension studies. As part of this effort, 
Queen’s established Queen’s Quarterly in 1893, the 
first publication of its type in Canada. Grant, who 
became editor-in-chief, continued the publication 
for almost ten years without clerical assistance. 
Queen’s Quarterly was supported by generous sub- 
scriptions from most of the staff of Queen’s. 

Grant was the last principal of the nineteenth 
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century. He strengthened the university and at- 
tracted the loyal and generous support of a growing 
number of benefactors and graduates. He repeat- 
edly urged the graduates to give service and lead- 
ership to Canada, if they wished to prove them- 
selves worthy members of Queen’s University. 
Hilda Neatby’s clearly written history of the first 

seventy-six years of Queen’s University was edited 
and completed, after her death in 1975, by Fred- 
erick W. Gibson and Roger Graham of Queen’s his- 
tory department. A second volume, covering the pe- 
riod from the end of World War I to the 1960s, is 
being prepared by Gibson. 

S. ALEXANDER RIPPA 

University of Vermont 


ROBERT CHOQUETTE. Langue et religion: Histoire des con- 
fits arglo-francais en Ontario. Ottawa: Editions de 
PUniversité d’Ottawa. 1977. Pp. 268. 


Based on hitherto unused ecclesiastical documents, 
Robert Choquette’s book (which also appears in an 
English translation) describes the bitter struggle be- 
tween the Irish and French minorities of Ontario 
for the control of the Catholic institutions of that 
province in the first two decades of this century. A 
futile attempt to make the Catholic University of 
Ottawa, then bilingual, into a purely English insti- 
tution produced the first open clash between the 
Irish and French clergy. A new test of strength over 
whether the new bishop of the largely French dio- 
cese of Ottawa should be Francophone or Anglo- 
phone was won by the Irish. Their most energetic 
and talented personality, Michael Fallon, on be- 
coming bishop of the diocese of London, attacked 
the use of French in schools that Catholic children 
attended. In 1912 the Ontario government issued 
Regulation 17, which severely limited French as a 
language of instruction in its schools. Despite its 
being challenged in the courts, Regulation 17 pre- 
vailed throughout the war years. Eventually in the 
twenties the militant Franco-Ontarian opposition 
forced concessions; Rome appeased the French Ca- 
nadian community by appointing a Francophone 
to the Lishopric of Ottawa, and the Ontario govern- 
ment made teaching in French legal. 

Choquette argues that the Irish, a quasi-national- 
ity, with their own religion, language, and feeling of 
ethnicity, believed that their control over the 
Church, the vital instrument for the preservation of 
their identity, was threatened by the more numer- 
ous French. But the French too regarded the 
Church as crucial to their resistance to assimilation. 
Thus they wished for as much power within the 
Church as possible, and they also insisted that the 
French language be placed on an equal footing 
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with English in schools in French districts. The orig- 
inality in Choquette’s work is his demonstration 
that nationalist motives prevailed over religious 
ones within the Ontario Church and completely di- 
vided the hierarchy into Irish and French factions 
that assumed the leadership of their various com- 
munities. 

Perhaps because his sources were Church docu- 
ments, Choquette leaves the impression that the 
main clash between French and English took place 
within the Ontario Catholic Church. But this con- 
flict was only part of a much wider one between 
French Quebec and English Canada about whether 
the French language was to be equal with that of 
English outside of Quebec. To many of the Quebec 
elite, such equity was a touchstone of whether Can- 
ada, from coast to coast, was as much their country 
as it was that of the English. Choquette does not 
demonstrate clearly enough that the strength of 
Bishop Fallon and his colleages lay in their speaking 
for not only the Catholic Irish but also the great 
mass of Protestant Ontarians who rejected the prin- 
ciple of bilingualism. The majority of Ontarians be- 
lieved passionately that, with the exception of Que- 
bec, Canada -was an English country; thus they 
bitterly opposed equal rights for French within the 
school system. 

Still, the book has its principal merit as an ab- 
sorbing study of the clash between two nationalities. 
Choquette, a Franco-Ontarian himself, is eminently 
fair; in fact, he is rather easy on the plain bigotry of 
the Irish clergy. Clearly, for both sides religious 
unity was not nearly as important_as ethnic sur- 
vival. Both Irish and French clergy addressed each 
other with venomous anger and truly nationalist 
passion. This happens when two weak but fairly 
matched minorities fight for the same piece of turf. 

JOSEPH LEVITT 
University of Ottawa 


GEORGE RADWANSKI. Trudeau. New: York: Taplinger. 
1978. Pp. xii, 372. $14.95. 


In 1978 Pierre Trudeau celebrated his tenth year as 
leader of Canada’s Liberal party and as prime min- 
ister. A general election was expected in 1978 and it 
must have seemed a providential occasion to bring 
out a new, updated biography of the prime minis- 
ter. But the election was postponed, political pas- 
sions receded, and George Radwanski’s Trudeau was 
left sitting on the beach. 

Radwanski is an experienced journalist, familiar 
with Trudeau’s native Montreal as well as with the 


complicated politics of the Province of Quebec. As ` 


his newspaper’s Ottawa correspondent, he has had 


many opportunities to get to know his subject and _ 
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to study his actions from close at hand. When he 
decided to undertake a‘biography of the prime min- 
ister, his subject was cooperative; so were many of 
Trudeau’s colleagues, friends, and relatives. From 
his circumstances and his interviews, Radwanski 
distilled a book, the first serious attempt to assess 
Trudeau in over five years. 

Much of the story Radwanski tells is familiar: the 
precocious student, the outrageous adolescent, the 
world traveler, the opposition editor, and the prin- 
cipled antinationalist—these aspects of Trudeau’s 
career have been journalistic staples for years. But 
when Trudeau became Liberal leader and prime 
minister in 1968 and embarked on a career as Can- 
ada’s uncrowned philosopher-king, Radwanski 
leaves narrative behind for reflection. There follow 
chapters on Trudeau’s political philosophy, on his 
administrative practices (widely reputed to be the 
most efficient in Canadian history), and on his per- 


_ sonality (“What’s he really like?”). The answers that 


Radwanski gives are both sharp and vague: sharp 
and clear where some knowledge already existed— 
yes, Trudeau is efficient, but yes, he is shy, and so 
forth—blurry where Trudeau chooses not to permit 
-intrusions. The result is the amassing of much inter- 
esting detail on the organization of Trudeau’s offi- 
cial life and on the interior of his cabinet. “I felt it 
very important to have a strong central govern- 
ment, build up the executive, build up the Prime 
Minister’s Office, strengthen Parliament,” Trudeau 
told the New York Times in 1968. And so, Radwanski 
makes plain, he did. But what he does not make 
plain is how he did it, who fell by the wayside, what 
the stages of growth really were in Trudeau’s politi- 
cal life. Moments of high drama, such as the Octo- 
ber crisis of 1970, when Trudeau proclaimed emer- 
gency measures against terrorism, become episodes 
in a larger, duller, drama. It is this narrative weak- 
ness that robs the book of much of its coherence and 
that, eventually, saps the reader’s interest. It is all 
very good, very worthy, very dull, and, in the last 
analysis, meat for another book. For those who wish 
to write that book, Radwanski is essential. For those 
who wish to know about Trudeau’s system of gov- 
ernment, Radwanski provides a partial answer. But 
for those who want to read a biography of Trudeau, 
this is not the book. 

ROBERT BOTHWELL 

University of Toronto 


LATIN AMERICA 


ROGER BASTIDE. The Ajrican Reltgions of Brazil: Toward 
a Soctology of the Interpenetration of Civilizations. Trans- 
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lated by HELEN sepa. (Johns Hopkins Studies in At- 
lantic History and Culture.) Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press. 1978. Pp. xxviii, 494. Cloth 
$28.50, paper $8.95. 


GEORGE EATON-SIMPSON: Black Religions in the New 
World. New York: Columbia University Press. 1978. 
Pp. ix, 415. $25.00. 


The African Religions of Brazil is the English trans- 
lation of the classic work by Roger Bastide origi- 
nally published in 1960, Although the book is re- 
plete with rich ethnographic detail, its purpose is to 
demonstrate the usefulness of a sociological ap- 
proach to the study of contact between civilizations. 
In’ the first part of the book, Bastide provides the 
finest short discussion of the African and Portu- 
guese heritage that I know of. Throughout this dis- 
cussion he lays the groundwork for the section to 
follow by pointing out the presence of multiple lev- 
els in every civilization and suggesting the problems 
in analysis that arise when such complexity is over- 
looked (for example, depth-sociology). In part two 
of the book he carries out his sociological analysis of 
Afro-Brazilian religions. He surveys their geograph- 
ical diversity, their functioning, and how the Afri- 
can slaves’ collective memory was maintained or 
changed in the New World. He further explores the 
influence of changing economic, social, and politi- 
cal structures on the religious sphere. 

Black Religions in the New World is a new book that 
provides a view of the great variety of religions 
practiced by the descendants of sub-Saharan Afri- 
cans dispersed throughout the Americas during the 
Atlantic slave trade. George Eaton Simpson divides 
the material geographically, discussing in greatest 
detail the Caribbean, the area to which he has 
made the most contributions. South America and 
North America receive two chapters each, one treat- 
ing the historical churches (for example, Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopalian) and the other chapter deal- 
ing with sects and cults (for example, macumba, um- 
banda, xango). 

The point of view of Bastide markedly differs 
from that of Simpson. While the latter follows the 
Herskovitsian notion that Afro-Brazilian religions 
are syncretistic—a mixing of cultures—Bastide 
views them as an ongoing creative process in which 
actors interpret anew available cultural features in 
the context of socially available organizations. To 
Bastide the traditional values brought by civ- 
ilizations to a contact situation can survive only if 
they are reincarnated in a set of institutionalized so- 
cial relationships. It is through social structures that 
values function effectively and remain in being. 
Collective memory alone is an insufficient ex- 
planation for the permanence of African traditions 
in the New World. Whenever traits or symbols 
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could not be handed down because of gaps in the 
social context, values disappeared. If alternate 
routes could be created, values might be passed on 
in ‘a new institutionalized context—as when the 
practice of divination passed from the babaléo to the 
babalérixa. When Africans were able to restructure 
their roles in accordance with the new social reality, 
the traditional values were preserved with fewer 
modifications—as in the move from lineage-ori- 
ented ancestor worship to ethnic-oriented worship 
of spirits providing levels of social participation ap- 
proximate to the kin-based groupings made impos- 
sible by slavery. Even in this last case, Bastide ar- 
gues convincingly that the creative efforts of 
individuals to adjust to new economic, social, and. 
political situations are at least as important as their 
collective memory. 

Bastide’s book remains unsurpassed as a sociolog- 
ical analysis of Afro-Brazilian religions. The ex- 
cellence of the translation does not make the book 
easy reading. The complexity of Bastide’s analysis 
remains to challenge the reader to reflect on the evi- 
dence and to question facile interpretations that of- 
fer syncretism as if it were explanatory. Thought- 
fully, Bastide shows the weaknesses of what he calls 
“plane sociology”—the use of single-level correla- 
tions between social variables. The usefulness of this 
approach is restricted to single cultural contexts. In 
analyses of contact between two or more cultures, 
“depth sociology” is more appropriate, permitting 
Bastide to demonstrate how candomble became a 
valid and successful heir to the African village or 
town, how macumba represented the confusion of so- 
ciety in the face of rapid change, and how umbanda 
is a temporarily successful religion of a rapidly 
modernizing industrial power wherein major gaps 
in social enfranchisement still exist. The ex- 
planations blend in exquisite complexity the social, 
psychological, and ideological levels that impinge 
upon the process of creating symbols to mediate 
among these levels of the self and between the self 
and society at large. 

The African Religions of Brazil provides an abso- 
lutely clear introduction to the sociology of religion 
and how the approach of depth sociology fits into 
the development of the field. Bastide’s approach is 
explanatory rather than descriptive, sociological 
rather than chronological. The glossary is useful, as 
is the index of subjects. 

In the first chapter of Black Religions in the New 
World Simpson asserts that the slavery experience is 
fundamental to an understanding of black religions 
in the New World. He provides a summary of the 
dispersion of Africans in the Americas—giving his 
estimate of nine to ten million Africans brought to 
the New World. About half of them went to South 
America (chiefly to Brazil), 42 percent to the Carib- 
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bean, and 7 percent to North America. In Catholic 
countries the slaves were given permission to form 
religious brotherhoods. Under the cover of wor- 
shipping the Christian saints, the slaves maintained 
many of their traditional practices. The high rates 
of slave importation into the Caribbean and Brazil 
also facilitated the maintenance of relatively pure 
African religious beliefs owing to a continual flow of 
native Africans into the plantations well into the 
late nineteenth century. In Protestant North Amer- 
ica the evangelical orientation of these churches did 
not permit such continuity in religious practice. 
Sects and cults, strongly rooted in the Bible, even- 
tually arose. They served the needs of the oppressed 
population, first under slavery and later in rural 
and urban settings. 

Simpson continually reminds the reader that 
black religions are hybrid religions that constitute a 
response of marginalized blacks to their condi tion 
and within which they find a minimum of security, 
psychic release, and in-group social mobility. In 


fact, this assertion is concomitant to saying that cul- ` 


ture is adaptive. The assertion has been made time 
after time by every sociologist, anthropologist, or 
psychologist who has studied Afro-American posses- 
sion cults, Beyond this assertion, I found little socio- 
logical analysis in the book but much historical 
chronology arranged by religion and geographical 
area. At one point Simpson argues that participa- 
tion in cults has both costs and benefits, but that 
given the disenfranchised status of most blacks the 
benefits far outweigh the costs. Unfortunately, no- 
where in the volume does he provide the reader 
with a careful assessment of the costs and benefits 
that would demonstrate such an important asser- 
tion. 

Given the broad coverage of religions, the author 
has had to use an enormous variety of sources of 
variable reliability. I found a general lack of critical 
evaluation of sources; the author does not question 
the possible biases of some accounts, the relative 
length of fieldwork on which the account is based, 
or the quality of the analysis. Simpson is familiar 
with a broad literature covering many countries, 
but I noted some important omissions in the refer- 
ences cited to classic works in the field of Afro-Bra- 
zilian religion (for example, Donald Pierson’s Ne- 
groes in Brazil, Nina Rodrigues’s Os Afncanos no Brasil 
and O Animismo Fetichista dos Negros Bahianos, and 
‘Ruth Landes’s City of Women). I cannot, however, 
speak of the coverage of the literature in other geo- 
graphic areas. 

Simpson tends to focus on exotic rituals and to 
neglect the complex social networks made possible 
within cults—such as the procurement of jobs and 
credit through cult networks. His discussions can 


easily be misinterpreted to suggest that cults do not _ 
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integrate members into the literate, urban-indus- 
trial world. As an alternative, Simpson suggests that 
the Protestant pentecostal churches, rather than the 
Afro-American cults, provide blacks with cultural 
values more appropriate to their social advance- 
ment. This flies in the face of the evidence that - 
Afro-American cults such as umbanda have created 
schools, day-care centers, dental clinics, and hospi- 
tals to serve the urban proletariat. Umbanda has 
been shown to be capable of integrating African, . 
European, and Indian cultural traditions within a 
modern, semiscientific religion capable of respond- 
ing to new needs. Pentecostalism, on the other 
hand, has been noted to attract primarily persons of 
low socioeconomic status, to provide psychic release 
that differs little from possession cults, and to em- 
phasize “being tested” and migrating in search of 
the promised land, which is conducive to geo- 
graphic mobility but not to social mobility. 

The bibliography is excellent for those wishing 
initial exposure to the religions of the African dias- 
pora. Some of the notes could have been profitably 
incorporated into the text. The index of names is 
useful but the index of subjects seems organized 
around major subheadings used in the book— 
which made location of many discussions cumber- 
some or impossible. For example, “syncretism” and 
“collective memory,” both key concepts in the study 
of hybrid religions, are not indexed—but “accul- 
turative process” by geographic region is, because it 
is a chapter subhead. 

EMILIO F. MORAN 
Indiana University, 
i Bloomington 


CHARLES E. RONAN. Francisco Javier Clavigero, SJ. 
(1731-1787), Figure of the Mexican Enlightenment: His 
Life and Works. (Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S. I., 
number 40.) Chicago: Loyola University Press. 
1977. Pp. xiv, 396. $11.95. 


The author gives us here a truly enlightening re- 
evaluation of the eighteenth-century Mexican 
Jesuit, Francisco Javier Clavigero. Although his la- 
bors in ‘his native land were involved largely in 
work with urbanized Indians and with the teaching 
of philosophy, his fame rests primarily on two his- 
torical works that he produced during the enforced 
leisure of exile in Italy. Both appeared in Italian 
versions prepared by their author. The Storia Antica 
del Messico (4 volumes) was published in Cesena in 
1780-81; the Storza della Califorma was brought out 
posthumously by his brother in Venice in 1789. 

In his first two chapters Charles E. Ronan traces 
Clavigero’s life, first in Mexico and then in Italy af- 
ter the expulsion of the Jesuit Order from the Span- 
ish dominions. He was born in Veracruz on Sep- 
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tember 9, 1731, the son of a royal official who soon 
moved to Teziutlan in Puebla (1732) and then to 
Jicayán in Oaxaca (1734). Later his father sent him 
to Jesuit schools in Puebla. In 1748 Clavigero en- 
tered the Jesuit novitiate at Tepoztlan (near Mex- 
ico City) and went on from there to study philoso- 
phy in Puebla and theology in Mexico City, where 
he was ordained on October 13, 1754, at twenty- 
two years of age. After two further years of study he 
was assigned to work among the Indians of Mexico 
City, even though he had requested to be sent to 
the missions of Lower California. He was trans- 
ferred to the school for Indians in Puebla briefly in 
1762; then he was sent to Valladolid, or present-day 
Morelia (1763-66), and Guadalajara (1766-67). 
Here the great sweep of the expulsion caught him 
up on June 25, 1767, and he was shipped out—with 
stops in Veracruz, Havana, Cadiz, Puerto de Santa 
Maria (Spain), and Bastia (Corsica)—to Ferrara in 
Italy, where he arrived in mid-October 1768. In the 
summer of 1770 he moved to Bologna, which re- 
mained his principal place of residence until his 
death on April 2, 1787. 

In Mexico he had belonged to the group of young 
intellectuals who endeavored to introduce the new 
philosophical and scientific ideas of the period into 
the prevailing scholasticism. In Italy he devoted his 
time largely to research and writing about his na- 
tive land, a work to which he felt himself goaded by 
certain European writers of the time who main- 
tained that all forms of life had degenerated in the 
Western Hemisphere. Answering the detractors was 
particularly his motive for writing his Ancient History 
of Mexico, a survey of the pre-Spanish history of 
Central Mexico. The work was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and Clavigero prepared a Spanish version 
but, largely because of the opposition of the anti- 
Creole minister of the Indies, José de Galvez, influ- 
enced by an exiled Spanish Jesuit, it was not pub- 
lished during Clavigero’s lifetime and was later lost. 

In a discussion of Clavigero’s sources Ronan ad- 
mits that Clavigero claimed greater intellectual 
originality than he actually offered. The work shows 
extensive and inadequately acknowledged depen- 
dence on the Monarchia Indiana of the early seven- 
teenth-century Franciscan writer, Juan de Torque- 
mada. Further, Clavigero claimed more extensive 
reliance on Indian source materials than can be ver- 
ified. But he did recast the earlier works into a mold 
that was more acceptable to readers of eighteenth- 
century Europe. Ronan devotes a separate chapter 
to Clavigero’s polemic with the detractors of the 
Americas, especially Buffon and Corneille de Pauw. 

Clavigero’s history of the Jesuit missions in Lower 
California, as Ronan shows in chapter five, is the 
more original of his two major works, as it incorpo- 


rated information that he obtained from other 
t 
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Jesuit exiles and from manuscript materials that re- 
mained unpublished until recent times. 

In his philosophy of history, Clavigero clearly ac- 
cepted the efficacious intervention of God and the 
devil in the course of human affairs, but he tried 
not to distort historical facts. In treating the Aztecs, 
however, he was influenced by a bias in their favor 
that sometimes led him to be less than critical. 

In one instance Ronan may seem overly cre- 
dulous, and that is in regard to the identification of 
Clavigero’s supposed remains, which were trans- 
ferred to Mexico City amid national honors in 
1970. But even in this case he does not attempt to 
cover up the dubious methods of identification, and 
in a footnote he tucks away the statement that, “If 
the readers should entertain doubts about the au- 
thenticity of the remains . .. they should realize that 
it is really a point of little importance” (p. 110, n. 
128). It is certainly a minor point in this work of 
great scholarly merit. 

Ronan’s study is extraordinarily thorough. He at- 
tempts to identify nearly everyone whose name ap- 
pears in the text, and his extensive bio-bibliographi- 
cal footnotes will be of great help to anyone who is 
dealing with Clavigero’s sources and with the Jesu- 
its and other important figures with whom Clavi- 
gero was in contact. It is a credit to Father Ronan, 
himself a Jesuit, that he has not attempted to hide 
Clavigero’s human failings or the shortcomings of 
his writings and that he has exploded some of the 
myths that have grown up around Clavigero’s 
name. 

J. BENEDICT WARREN 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


JOHN W. F. DULLES. Castello Branco: The Making of a Bra- 
athan President. Foreword by ROBERTO DE OLIVEIRA 
campos. College Station: Texas A & M University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xxi, 487. $17.50. 


This book’s appearance in an important Brazilian 
national election year offers a certain irony. On the 
one hand, its interpretation will come as no surprise 
to readers already familiar with John W. F. Dulles’s 
Unrest in Brazil: Political-Military Crises, 1955-1964 
(1970) or with the great lengths to which the Brazil- 
ian praetorian elite has gone over the last fifteen 
years to defend its role in the birth of their nation’s 
most resent authoritarian dictatorship. General 
Humberto de Alencar Castello Branco (1897-1967), 
as the latecomer leader of a group of veteran mili- 
tary plotters who deposed constitutionally elected 
President João Goulart on March 31, 1964, 
launched an allegedly pre-emptive countercoup 
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against Brazil’s populist chief executive. His deci- 
sion to do so, according to both Dulles and those 
who seized power, came as a last resort and was in 
consonance with what that old-time conspirator 
and Castello’s close friend, General Ademar de 
Queiroz, labeled a “movement to sustain democ- 
racy” (p. 310). Furthermore, Castello’s motive was 
consistent with his lifelong devotion to the principle 
of legality, given that the Constitution of 1946 had 
again named the military as its trusted guardians. 
The author’s supporting evidence for this timeworn 
“legalist” view of the 1964 coup d’état as well as Ca- 
stello’s personal, unswerving dedication to political 
neutrality as an army officer (with the intriguing 
exception of his signature on the generals’ manifesto 
demanding constitutionally elected President Var- 
gas’s resignation in 1954) consists, significantly, of 


over one hundred interviews. Those conversations ` 


with almost all of the surviving military and civilian 
plotters likewise hold no surprises, although the 
reader will probably be stunned by the striking si- 
militude of the golpistas? construction on the events 
preceding the Ides of March. 

On the other hand, in extolling the moderation, 
even the “liberalism,” of this most intellectual “little 
general”—a man who proudly returned from Paris 
with a bust of Napoleon in his baggage following 
graduation from the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre in 
1938—Dulles raises a disturbing if only implicit fur- 
ther possibility. Could this extremely sympathetic 
and totally uncritical treatment of the only Brazil- 
ian general strong enough to unite a badly frag- 
mented military against a popularly elected govern- 
ment not also be merely a foretaste of other 
rehabilitationist works yet to come? One would 
hope not. Yet the prefatory cue of Ambassador 
Roberto Campos (Castello’s planning minister) that 
“history is likely to pass the verdict that the Revolu- 
tion of 1964 was fortunate in having Castello 
Branco as its first leader” (p. xi) fills one with gnaw- 
ing misgivings. The contemporary climate of hope 
surrounding the key issue of amnesty and the repeal 
of extensive legislation completely abrogating civil 
rights and liberties guaranteed by the Constitution 
of 1946 that today characterizes the “transition to 
democracy” in Brazil may nevertheless foster again 
a shortening of collective historical memory. Thus, 
it is not difficult to see how the tenth anniversary 
year of the “revolutionary” Brumaire of 1968, with 
its focus on the draconian legacy of Castello’s 1967 
successor, General Artur Costa e Silva, and the vil- 
lainous military and civilian “hardliners,” offers a 
convenient pause for reappraising Castello as the 
middle-of-the-roader authoritarian that he in fact 
was. That very dangerous tendency makes it very 
easy to forget the longer historical process that 
brought into being the bloody years initiated by the 
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closing of congress in 1968. For that reason, Castello 
Branco still deserves his due; in a real sense, he 
made it all very possible, and he should not be “let 
off’? because he favored a more “constitutional” 
technocratic dictatorship. 

Dulles abruptly closes his book short of even con- 
sidering Castello’s “presidency,” following his “elec- 
tion” by the rump of state governors who survived 
the military purge af-er the coup. This legalist peri- 
odization avoids having to confront Castello’s indis- 
pensable role in imposing unity during a crucial 
period when constitutional government was dis- 
mantled. Much more, however, is left uncon- 
fronted. The most serious failure to analyze relates 
to the new evidence uncovered about “Operation 
Brother Sam” and tke United States task force sent 
to assist the coup’s plotters. Certainly, the official 
documentation that Phyllis Parker extracted from 
the Lyndon Johnsor. Library at the University of 
Texas for her /964: © papel dos Estados Unidos no golpe 
de estado de 3] de marco (1977) deserves as careful 
scrutiny as Castello’s youthful love letters to his wife 
received at the book’s outset. Instead, the author 
relies heavily on the manuscript version of Vernon 
Walter’s Silent Missions (1978) and an interview with 
that former military attache to the United States 
embassy during the coup period. If that rich vein of 
sources is left unexplored, it is, after all, as Am- 
bassador Campos noted from his London embassy, 
because this book is intended as “an essay on the 
formation of a statesman, not a critique of govern- 
ance” (p. xi). 

LINDA LEWIN 
Princeton University 


EDWARD DEW. The Difficult Flowering of Surinam: Ethnic- 
tty and Politics in a Plural Society. The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff. 1978. Pp. x, 234. £37.50. 


Of all New World societies, the young nation of 
Suriname probably comes closest to fitting J. S. 
Furnivall’s original concept of a plural society. 
Large population segments of African, East Indian, 
and Javanese descent are complemented by highly 
visible groups of Amerindians, Chinese, Europeans, 
and others. Each (in spite of significant internal cul- 
tural divisions) has managed to maintain consid- 
erable distinctiveness in everything from language 
and religion to notions of acceptable marriage or 
occupational choice. Shortly before Independence, 
the poet-politician Dobru optimistically character- 
ized his motherland: “wan bon/ someni wiwiri/ wan 
bon (one tree/ so many leaves/ one tree).” The deli- 
cate problem of keeping these leaves vital while 
bringing the whole tree to flower is the subject of 
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Edward Dew’s informative introduction to Suri- 
name politics. 

The first two chapters sketch in some necessary 
demographic, economic, and social background 
and offer an overview of the historical forces that 
shaped interethnic relations in the years preceding 
World War II. The next five chapters, which consti- 
tute the heart of the book, are arranged chronologi- 
cally. In a direct, descriptive style, they recount 
what becomes a gripping story, building toward a 
climax in the events surrounding Independence in 
1975. Chapter three describes the emergence of po- 
litical parties based on ethnic considerations in the 
immediate postwar years, as suffrage rights that had 
previously been restricted to some 3 percent of the 
adult population suddenly became universal. Chap- 
ter four covers the period 1949-54, when intense 
jockeying for power occurred within the several eth- 
nic/political blocs, as traditional cultural cleavages 
again came to the fore. (For example, Javanese 
“traditionalists” who faced west for prayer—since 
Mecca is west of Java—pitted themselves against 
“reformers” who now prayed toward the east; 
within the Creole group, distinctions of color, class, 
and religious sect re-emerged as highly charged po- 
litical symbols.) Chapters five, six, and seven, cov- 
ering the two decades preceding Independence, 
chronicle in detail the rise and fall of “con- 
sociationalism” as a political strategy as well as the 
final bitter struggle for the emergence of a new na- 
tion. A concluding chapter examines some of the 
implications of Suriname’s recent experience in the 
light of more general theories of ethnic politics in 
plural societies. 

Dew’s data derive from some two years of re- 
search in Suriname and the Netherlands and are 
based on interviews with many of the principals in 
the story as well as on Dutch-language newspapers 
and documents. In tone, the book is unpretentious 
and nonpolemical; the author includes few anec- 
dotes about personalities and maintains throughout 
a certain detachment from the events he describes. 
Yet, in almost every chapter, he offers revealing 
glimpses of the stuff of daily political intercourse 
(for example, in the heated debates about the colors 
of the proposed new flag or in the successful at- 
tempt by Amerindians to have the traditional In- 
dian shield-bearers retained on Suriname’s new 
coat of arms). Economic and social issues tend to re- 
ceive only secondary attention, as Dew focuses his 
narrative on political actors and parties. But, if the 
book is a bit short on explanation and analysis, it 
successfully provides—in easily digestible form—a 
great deal of rich data. Students of plural societies 
and ethnic politics will be more than grateful to 
have this new case with which to conjure. 
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The deep, cross-cutting ethnic and cultural cleav- 
ages that characterize modern Suriname are but 
one of the heavy legacies of three and a quarter cen- 
turies of colonial rule. Dew’s book is an important 
testimony both to the persistence of this heritage 
and to the courage of those Surinamers who have 
struggled, and are still struggling, to transcend it. 

RICHARD PRICE 
Johns Hopkins Unwersitp 


RICHARD ALAN WHITE. Paraguay’s Autonomous Revolution, 
1810-1840. Albuquerque: University of New Mex- 
ico Press. 1978. Pp. x, 295. $9.95. 


After extensive research in several major depos- 
itories, Richard Alan White describes the revolution 
and Francia’s dictatorship that resulted in political 
autonomy and a degree of economic independence 
for Paraguay. The book is divided into three parts: 
“The Colonial Heritage” interprets “classic colonial 
dependence” and the Jesuit missions; “The Revolu- 
tionary Process” traces the Creole revolt, the estab- 
lishment of the various juntas, the emergence of 
Francia, and the consolidation and evolution of his 
power as absolute and perpetual dictator; and “The 
Struggle for Autonomy” explains Francia’s eco- 
nomic and foreign policies. In the conclusion, White 
attempts to show how Francia selected, applied, 
and modified aspects of various contemporary polit- 
ical and economic philosophies. End materials in- 
clude a chronology, nine statistical appendixes 
(some of which are also presented as graphs in the 
text), ample documentation, an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, and a short index. Adequate maps and ex- 
pository notes complete the scholarly apparatus. 
The author’s preconceptions and bias are clear. 
He condemns the Spanish colonial system as one in 
which privileged elites exploited satellites in a 
“chainlike mechanism of appropriation” (p. 22) at 
the end of which were the Paraguayan people. Al- 
though White overworks such terms as “elites,”’ 
“imperialism,” and “colonial exploitation,” he 
avoids the anachronistic trap of crediting Francia’s 
regime with being an application of Marxist prin- 
ciples. As a revisionist—but by no means the first— 
he portrays Francia as a “popular” leader who led a 
“popular” revolution to establish a “popular” gov- 
ernment. Actually, Francia was a well-educated, in- 
telligent, and successful member of the Creole elite. 
He was a crafty manipulator, a skillful politician 
who destroyed the Spanish oligarchy and drasti- 
cally reduced Creole wealth and power. Having es- 
tablished his supremacy, Francia ruthlessly crushed 
all opponents, especially those who plotted counter- ` 
revolution, that most terrible of all sins against a 
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“popular” revolt. Although White relates these facts 
accurately, he justifies them as a means by which El 
Dictador created a “popular” republic, but one in 
which the people never ruled. 

Francia’s policies probably improved the eco- 
nomic status of the people. Confiscated estates be- 
came state estancias or provided small farms for the 
landless. Government monopoly of trade produced 
enough profits and customs revenues to negate the 
need for general taxes. Francia’s economic and for- 
eign policies succeeded and his stern dictatorship 
prevented internal warfare. These are among the 
reasons why White defends the dictatorship, but he 
does not demonstrate any considerable improve- 
ment in social conditions; some progress might be 
inferred, however, from better economic conditions. 

White has made good use of published works by 
Julio César Chaves and other writers. He also used 
the unpublished doctoral dissertation by John Hoyt 
Williams, which, together with several articles by 
Williams, covers practically all of the ground 
worked over by White. Nevertheless, this well-writ- 
ten book makes readily available statistical informa- 
tion laboriously compiled from masses of docu- 
ments in the Archivo Nacional of Asunción. 
Although I disagree with White’s interpretation of 
Francia as a popular leader, I recommend the book 
as a worthy contribution to Paraguayan history and 
as an aid to a more accurate understanding of El 
Supremo Dictador. 

HARRIS GAYLORD WARREN 
Miami University 


JOHN W. FOX. Quiche Conquest: Centralism and Regional- 
ism in Highland Guatemalan State Development. Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press. 1978. Pp. 
xii, 322. $12.95. s 


In dealing with ancient societies for which written 
records as well as material remains are available, ar- 
cheologists generally have tended to adopt one of 
two approaches. These involve either (a) regarding 
such literary materials as constituting hypotheses 
about past conditions and events to be tested 
against the archeological data or (b) accepting 
them as historical facts to be used in interpreting ar- 
cheological remains. John W. Fox’s Quiche Conquest 
is an example of the latter, and possesses both 
strengths and weaknesses in consequence. Forming 
the core of the volume is a monograph-like cata- 
logue of late pre-Hispanic archeological sites in the 
western highlands of Guatemala (pp. 16-269). The 
area is subdivided into five ethnic zones that are 
covered in separate chapters. Within each, a short 
introduction to the zone is followed by a listing of 
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its recorded sites, each of which is briefly treated in 
capsule-form sections headed topography and ecol- 
ogy; settlement description; artifacts; architecture 
and settlement pattern interpretation; ethnohistory. 
The coverage of ethnohistory, overall settlement 
(site) configuration, and specific architectural detail 
is good, but that of cther material culture categories 
is severely deficient. The absence of any photo- 
graphic illustrations, even of site settings or struc- 
tural features, somewhat detracts from the overall 
value of the work. Each chapter concludes with a 
discussion in which the sites of that zone are consid- 
ered individually ard collectively with reference to 
its documents-based history. Together with the sim- 
ilar general discussion in chapter seven (pp. 275- 
303), these comprise the strongest aspect of Quiche 
Conquest. In them, Fox takes the lifeless and seem- 
ingly unrelated isolates represented by the numer- 
ous western highlard sites and sets these within a 
historical framework derived from the exceptionally 
rich documentary sources covering that region. In- 
tersite similarities and differences, intrasite formal 
characteristics, and site/settlement locations are dis- 
cussed as functions of the twin processes of central- 
ism and regionalism involved in the growth, expan- 
sion, and contraction of the Quiche state. The 
western highland sites thus are given a coherent his- 
torical significance that previously they have gener- 
ally lacked. 

I am considerably less enthusiastic about Fox’s 
treatment of Quiche origins. This involves an uncri- 
tical acceptance of the documentary source-based 
hypothesis of Robert M. Carmack (Toltec Influence on 
the Postclassic Culture History of Highland Guatemala 
[1968]) proposing the lowlands of the southern Gulf 
Coast as the original homeland of this people. This 
quite plausible hypothesis well deserves archeologi- 
cal testing. Fox’s approach, however, is to assume its 
a priort validity and employ it for explanatory pur- 
poses. The results are less than satisfactory. The few 
architectural coincidences cited are vague and su- 
perficial, their weight unconvincing. There is a sig- 
nificant difference, for example, between settle- 
ments positioned om ridges or hilltops for defensive 
reasons and those so situated because the inter- 
vening lowlands are inundated throughout much of 
the year. The virtually total absence of correspon- 
dences—or at least discussion thereof—between the 
Quiche and their putative lowland antecedents in 
any other material cultural categories further weak- 
ens the credibility of the architectural assessments. 

As a basic index of Postclassic settlement/site 
locational data for the western highlands of Guate- 
mala, Quiche Conquest is invaluable. With respect to 
historical content, it must be regarded with mixed 
feelings. Its provision of a coherent, historical-proc- 
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essual framework within which to approach the ar- 
cheological remains of the region is a welcome and 
important contribution. Its treatment of Quiche 
origins, however, must be viewed with healthy skep- 
ticism at best. 

JOSEPH W. BALL 

San Diego State University 


M. A. LOWELL GUDMUNDSON KRISTJANSON. Estratificación 
socio-racial y económica de Costa Rica, 1700-1850. (Es- 
tudios Sociopoliticos, number 3.) San José, Costa 
Rica: Editorial Universidad Estatal a Distancia. 
1978. Pp. 178. 


The author’s intention is to reinterpret some ethno- 
social concepts, such as the preponderance of racial 
democracy, apparent in Costa Rican historio- 
graphy. Although the work makes some contribu- 
tion, it promises more than it delivers. 

In the first study, Kristjanson explains how from 
1648 to 1824 manumission and miscegenation be- 
came means of social mobility. In a society whose 
economy was stagnant, slaves were not extensively 
exploited and their manumission, though scant, was 
constant. Accordingly, freedom took on added sig- 
nificance and the former slave was capable of 
changing his status. The only drawback was the 
static economy that impeded his rapid integration 
into a higher socioeconomic level because wage la- 
borers could not be readily absorbed. Likewise, 
when miscegenation occurred, the darkest of the 
new social group tended to remain either unmar- 
ried and childless or in the lower class procreating 
illegitimate children. Costa Rican society thus tried 
to whiten its members through biological selection. 
Although the author may not be adding novel con- 
cepts to the dynamics of Latin American racial 
mixture, his use of quantitative analysis shows how, 
within a restricted socioeconomic setting, mis- 
cegenation lessened the degrading aspects of slavery 
while accelerating social integration. 
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Kristjanson’s study has some weak points: the 
number and occupation of the slaves are not given; 
the position of the Amerind is ignored; and, since 
the structure of the economy and the purpose of 
skave labor are not provided, data about other as- 
pects cf slave life become mute witnesses to an un- 
known situation (p. 25). 

The second study sheds light on the creation of 
economic hegemony through the accumulation of 
lend and cattle and the increase of absentee own- 
eship. It deals specifically with the establishment of 
an hactenda as a charitable enterprise whose income 
was us2d to help maintain a hospital. The study is 
marred, however, by the misunderstanding of prop- 
erty rights and contractual obligations. For in- 
stance, the sale of the hacienda by its first and only 
administrator was not an attempt to further the ac- 
camulation of property in the hands of the few but 
to insure that the hospital would continue to receive 
its yearly income (pp. 82, 90, 105), as provided un- 
der the terms of the Aactenda’s establishment. 

The third study determines how socioeconomic 
stratification took place just before coffee produc- 
tion induenced wealth distribution. Based on a de- 
tziled 1838 census report of a town, the study is a 
good analysis, showing conclusively that colonial so- 
ciety was not a rural democracy, as traditionally be- 
lieved. Although there are several questions left un- 
aaswered (such as the merchants’ role, pp. 147-48), 
the work should provoke historians to continue de- 
rrographic studies. This section also has major 
weaknesses: confusion about property rights (p. 144) 
and pcorly presented tables (for example, pp. 41- 
45, 138, 140, 145). Additionally, the work should 
have been carefully edited to correct grammatical 
errors. 

In summary, Kristjanson makes great strides in 
this work but much more remains to be done. 

J. IGNACIO MENDEZ 
State University of New York, 
College at New Paltz 
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difusión de ideas en los comienzos del liberalismo español. 
MELQUIADES ANDRÉS, Los estudios teológicos en España 
durante el siglo XIX. JOSÉ MARÍA GARCÍA ESCUDERO, Don 
Angel Herrera y “El Debate” en la evolución de la Iglesia 
y el catolicismo español. SEGUNDO FOLGADO FLÓREZ, Teo- 
logía de las relaciones Iglesia Estado. VICENTE CACHO VIU, 
Catalanismo y catolicismo en el ambiente intelectual fini- 
secular. 


RALF SCHNELL, editor. Kunst und Kultur im deutschen 
Faschismus. (Literaturwissenschaft und Sozialwis- 
senschaften, number 10.) Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler. 
1978. Pp. 350. DM 39. 


BERND WEYERGRAF, Aspekte faschistischer Demagogie und 
Volkstiimlichkeit. RALF SCHNELL, Die Zerstörung der His- 
torie. Versuch tiber die Ideologiegeschichte faschistischer 
Ästhetik. ANSON G. RABINBACH, Die Ästhetik der Pro- 
duktion im Dritten Reich. MARTIN DAMUS, Gebrauch und 
Funktion von bildender Kunst und Architektur im Na- 
tionalsozialismus (mit 18 Abbildungen). STEFAN BODO 
WURFFEL, “...denn heute hört uns Deutschland”—-An- 
merkungen zum Hörspiel im Dritten Reich. PETER WER- 
BICK, Der faschistische historische Roman in Deutschland, 
RAINER STOLLMANN, Die krummen Wege zu Hitler. Das 
Nazi-Selbstbildnis im SA-Roman, HELGA GEYER-RYAN, 
Trivialliteratur im Dritten Reich—Beobachtungen zum 
Groschenroman. MARTIN RECTOR, Uber die allmahliche 
Verfliichtigung einer Identität beim Schreiben. Uberle- 
gungen zum Problem des “Renegatentums” bei Max Bar- 
thel. FLORIAN VASSEN, “Das illegale Wort.” Literatur und 
Literaturverhdltnisse des Bundes proletarisch-revolutio- 
narer Schriftsteller nach 1933 (mit 1 Abbildung). WOLF- 
GANG WERNER SAUER, Sprachlosigkeit. Zum Problem des 
Sprachkritik wahrend der Zeit des Faschismus. 


HANS-ULRICH WEHLER, editor. Die modeme deutsche Ge- 
Schichte in der internationalen Forschung, 1945-1975. (Ge- 
schichte und Gesellschaft, Sonderheft 4.) Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 1978. Pp. 286. DM 
48. 


KENNETH D. BARKIN, Amerikanische Forschungen (1945- 
1975) zur modernen deutschen Sozial- und Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte. JOSEPH J. LEE, Britische Forschungen (1954-1975) 


Collected Zssays 


zur modernen deutschen Sozial- und Wirtschaftsge- 
which-e, EIJI OHNO, Japanische Forschungen (1945-1975) 
sur neueren deutschen Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 
4ERBERT MATIS, Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte in Os- 
erreich. Ein Bericht zur Literatur (1945-1975). GER VAN 
200N, Deutsche Geschichte aus niederländischer Per- 
zpektive (1945-1975). PETER HABLUTZEL and ALBERT 
AUBER, Neue schweizerische Beiträge (1945-1975) zur 
deutscnen Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte seit dem 
ausgehenden 18. Jahrhundert. INNOCENZO CERVILLI, Das 
modeme Deutschland in der italienischen Geschichtsfor- 
schung (1945-1975). PETER HEUMOS, Die tschechoslowa- 
Lische Literatur (1945-1975) zur neueren deutschen Ge- 
schichte. KLAUS TENFELDE, Wege zur Sozialgeschichte der 
-Arbeiterschaft und Arbeiterbewegung. Regionale- und lo- 
Ealgeschichtliche Forschungen (1945-1975) zur deutschen 
a\rbeiterbewegung bis 1914. MICHAEL GEYER, Die Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Militärs von 1860 bis 1945. Ein 
Bericht über die Forschungslage (1945-1975). 


TERENC GLATZ, editor. Ostmitteleuropa im Zweiten Welt- 
treg (Historiographische Fragen). Budapest: Aka- 
démiai Kiadó. 1978. Pp. 253. $22.00. 


GY. RANKI, Geschichtsliterarische Fragen Ostmitteleuropas 
in zweiten Weltkrieg. Gy. JUHASz, Politik- und diplomat- 
isgeschichtliche Literatur über die Geschichte Ungarns im 
zweiten Weltkrieg. I. PINTER, Beiträge zur Historiographie 
cer Widerstandsbewegung. S. TOTH, Ungarns militärische 
Lolle im zweiten Weltkrieg (Historiographischer Über- 
klick). P. A. SHILIN, Neue Fragen, neue Probleme in der 
Forschung der Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges. w. 
SCHUMANN and A. WAPPLER, Literatur in der DDR über 
Ge Länder Südosteuropas während des zweiten Welt- 
krieges K. JONCA, Die Theorie der “völkerrechtlichen 
Grossraumordnung” mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der 
Donau- und Balkanstaaten. G. ZAHARIA, G. UNC, P. ILIE, and 
B JANI, Die rumänische Geschichtsschreibung über die 
Folle Ostmittel- und Südosteuropas am ` Vorabend des 
zxeiten Weltkrieges und im Weltkrieg. D. R. WHITNAH, Die 
heutige amerikanische Geschichtsschreibung über den 
zweiten Weltkrieg. CHR. MIHOVA and V. TOSHKOVA, Die 
bulgarische Geschichtsschreibung über die südosteuropäis- 
cen internationalen Verbindungen und die Aussenpolitik 
Eulgariens während des zweiten Weltkrieges. M. PACOR, 
Lie itaenische Geschichtsschreibung über die Geschichte 
des Donaubeckens und des Balkans im zweiten Weltkrieg. 
A KONIECZNY, Historiographie des zweiten Weltkrieges 
über den Widerstand ausländischer Zwangsarbeiter in der 
Kriegswirtschaft des Dritten Reiches. C. A. MACARTNEY, 
Über die kontakte zwischen Ungarn und England im 
zweiten Weltkrieg. A. FALTYS, Die tschechoslowakische 
Geschichtswissenschaft und die Geschichte der Okkupa- 
tion der Grenzgebiete in den Jahren 1938-1945, a. 1. PUS- 
Kas, Zu einigen Fragen der Historiographie der Ge- 
schichte des zweiten Weltkrieges. J. MARJANOVIĆ, Die 
jegoslawische Geschichtsschreibung über den Krieg und 
dæ Revolution. E. LIPTA!, Tschechen und Slowaken in der 
Widerstandsbewegung. W. I. FOMIN, Die sowjetische und 
ungarische kriegsgeschichtliche Literatur. H. VASS, Schluss- 
wort. F. GLATZ, Ungelöste Probleme in der Erforschung des 
zweiten Weltkrieges. 


Collected Essays 


J. VICTOR KOSCHMANN, editor. Authority and the Individ- 
ual in Japan: Citizen Protest in Historical Perspective. To- 
kyo: University of Tokyo Press; distributed by ISBS, 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 1978. Pp. ix, 318. $19.50. 


J. VICTOR KOSCHMANN, Soft Rule and Expressive Protest. 
MATSUMOTO SANNOSUKE, The Roots of Political Dis- 
illusionment: “Public” and “Private” in Japan. KUNO OS- 
AMU, The Meiji State, Minponshugi, and Ultranational- 
ism. TAKEDA KIYOKO, Japanese Christianity: Between 
Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy. MATSUZAWA HIROAKI, “The- 
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ory” and “Organization” in the Japan Communist Party. 
HASHIKAWA BUNSO, The “Civil Society” Ideal and War- 
time Resistance. ODA MAKOTO, The Ethics of Peace. MAT- 
SUSHITA KEIICHI, Citizen Participation in Historical Per- 
spective. TAKABATAKE MICHITOSHI, Citizen’s Movements: 
Organizing the Spontaneous. KITAZAWA MASAKUNI, Mili- 
tarism in the Management Society. TADA MICHITARO, The 
Glory and Misery of “My Home.” SAKUTA KEIICHI, The 
Controversy over Community and Autonomy. IROKAWA 
DAIKICHI, The Survival Struggle of the Japanese Commu- 


nity. 





Documents and Bibliographies 





The following collections of documents, bibliographies, and 
other similar works were received by the AHR between 
January 11, 1979 and April 5, 1979. Books that will be re 
viewed are not usually listed, but listing does not necessar- 
ily preclude subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


OLSZAMOWSKA-SKOWRONSKA, SOPHIE. Les Accords de Vienne 
et de Rome entre le Saint-Siège et la Russie, 1880-1882. (Mis 
cellanea Historiae Pontificiae, number 43.) Rome: Unit 
versità Gregoriana Editrice. 1977. Pp. xxii, 556. L 
20,000. ? 

PALLADINI, FIAMMETTA. Discussioni setcentesche su Samuel Pu- 
fendorf. Scritti latini: 1663-1700. (Pubblicazioni del Cen- 
tro di Studio per la Storia della Storiografia Filosofica, 
number 6.) Bologna: Società Editrice il Mulino. 197& 
Pp. 484. L. 15,000. 


MEDIEVAL 


ELIAN, ALEXANDRU and NICOLAE-SERBAN TANASOCA, edi- 
tors. Fontes Historiae Daco-Romanae. Volume 3, Seriptorez 
Byzantini, Saec. XI-XIV. Bucharest: Editura Academie: 
Republicii Socaliste România. 1975. Pp. xxxi, 568. 41 L. 

GOULD, KAREN. The Psalter and Hours of Yolande of Soissons 
(Speculum Anniversary Monographs, number 4.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of America. 1978 
Pp. xvi, 128, 68 plates. Cloth $11.00, paper $5.00. 

ISAAC OF STELLA. Sermons on the Christian Year. Introductior 
by BERNARD MCGINN. Translated by HUGH MCCAFFERY 
(Cistercian Fathers Series, number 11.) Kalamazoo 
Mich.: Cistercian Publications. 1979. Pp. xxx, 236 
$15.95. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


BOYLAN, HENRY. A Dictionary of Irish Biography. New York 
Barmes and Noble. 1978. Pp. xi, 385. $25.00. 

CARABELLI, GIANCARLO. Tolandtana: Materiali bibliografici per 
lo studio dell’opera e della fortuna di John Toland (1670- 
1722); Errata, addenda e indict. (Pubblicazioni della Fa- 
coltà di Magistero dell’Universita di Ferrara, number 
4.) Ferrara: Universita degli Studi di Ferrara. 1978. Un- 
paginated. 

RENDALL, JANE. The Origins of the Scottish Enlightenment. (His- 
tory in Depth.) New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. 
vii, 257. $22.50. 


STENTON, MICHAEL and STEPHEN LEES editors. Who’s Who of 


British Members of Parliament. Volume 2, 1886-1918: A 
Biographical Dictionary of the House of Commons. Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press. 1978. Pp. xv, 401- 
$47.50. 

TOMLIN, E. W. F. editor. Amold Toynbee: A Selection from His 
Works. New York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xxi, 327. $14.95. 

VAUGHAN, W. E. and A. J. FITZPATRICK, editors. Irish Histori- 
cal Statistics: Population, 1821-1971. (A New History of 
Ireland. Ancillary Publications, number 2.) Dublin: 
Royal Irish Academy. 1978. Pp. xxiii, 372. £8.00. 

VINCENT, JOHN, editor. Disraeli, Derby and the Conservative 
Party: Journals and Memoirs of Edward Henry, Lord Stanley, 
1849-1869. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1978. Pp. 
xviii, 404. $35.00. 

WALKER, BRIAN M, editor. Parliamentary Election Results in 
Ireland, 1801-1922. (A New History of Ireland. Ancillary 


Publications, number 4.) Dublin: Royal Irish Academy. 
1978. Pp. xvi, 438. 


FRANCE 


BERGERON, LOUIS, editor. Les capitalistes en France (1760- 
1914). (Collection Archives.) Paris: Gallimard. 1978. 
Pp. 233. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


ACHTERBERG, ERICH. Albert Oeser: Aus seinem Leben und hinter- 
lassenen Schriften. (Studien zur Frankfurter Geschichte, 
number 13.) Frankfurt am Main: Verlag Waldemar 
Kramer. 1978. Pp. 191. 

ALTMANN, HUGO. Die Reichspolitik Maximilians I. von Bayern, 
1612-1618. (Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des Dreis- 
sigjahrigen Krieges in den Zeiten des vorwaltenden 
Einfusses der Wittelsbacher, number 12.) Munich: 
R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1978. Pp. xxiii, 533. 

DAHM, HELMUT et al., editors. Rheinisch-westfalische Quellen in 
franzisischen Archiven. Volume 1, Quellen aus der Zeit der 
Französischen Revolution und des ersten Kaiserreichs Frankreich 
unter besonderer Berücksichtigung des Roerdepartements. With 
an introduction by INGRID JOESTER. (Veröffentlichun- 
gen der Staatlichen Archive des Landes Nordrhein- 
Westfalen. Series C: Quellen und Forschungen, number 
4.) Siegburg: Respublica-Verlag. 1978. Pp. 246. DM 37. 

IMMENXÖTTER, HERBERT, editor. Die Confutatio der Confessio 
Augustana vom 3. August 1530. (Corpus Catholicorum, 
number 33.) Münster/Westf.: Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
buckhandlung. 1979. Pp. xxvii, 232. DM 78. 


ITALY 


CREASE, ROBERT. Vico in English: A Bibliography of Writings by 
and about Giambaitista Vico (1668-1744). Wichian Stud- 
ies, number 1.) Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities 
Press, for Institute for Vico Studies. 1978. Pp. 48. $5.00. 


SOVIET UNION 


ARTSIKHOVSKII, A. V. and V. L. IANIN. Novgorodskie gramoty na 
bereste (Iz raskopok 1962-1976 gg.) [Novgorod Documents 
on Birchbark (From the Excavations of 1962-76)]. Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1978, Pp. 192. 1 r. 60 k. 

BIAUDET, JEAN CHARLES and FRANGOISE NICOD, editors. 
Correspondance de Frédénc-César de La Harpe et Alexandre I” 
suivie de la correspondance de F.-C. de La Harpe avec les mem- 
bres dz la famille impériale de Russie. Volume 1, 1785-1802. 
(Frédéric-César de La Harpe, Correspondance Gener- 
ale.) Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére. 1978. Pp. 
730. 60 fr. 

GAJECK?, GEORGE. The Cossack Administration of the Hetman- 
ate. {n two volumes. (Harvard Ukrainian Research Insti- 
tute Sources and Documents Series.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard Ukrainian Research Institute. 1978. Pp. xv, 394; x, 
396-789. $18.50 the set. 

OSTROVSKH, V. B. ef al., compilers. Lenin 1 Saratousktt krai: 
Sbornik dokumentov t materialov [Lenin and Saratov: A Col- 
lection of Documents and Materials]. Saratov: Pri- 
volzhskoe knizhnoe izdatel’stvo. 1975. Pp. 389, 89 k. 

OUSPENSKY, P. D. Letters from Russia, 1919. Boston: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 1978. Pp. ix, 59. $3.50. 
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Documents and Bibliographies 


NEAR EAST 


SHANNON, MICHAEL OWEN, Oman and Southeastem Arabia: A 
Bibliographic Survey. (A Reference Publication in Middle 
Eastern Studies.) Boston: G. K. Hall. 1978. Pp. xvi, 165. 
$18.00. 


~ 


ASIA 


KWANTES, R. C., editor. De ontwikkeling van de nationalistische 
beweging in Nederlandsch-Indié. Tweede stuk, Medio 1923- 
1928 [The Development of the Nationalist Movement 
in the Netherlands-Indies. Part 2, Mid-1923-1928]. 
(Uitgaven van de Commissie voor Bronnenpublicatie 
Betreffende de Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch-Indië 
1900-1942 van het Nederlands Historisch Genootschap, 
number 9.) Introduction and survey of the documents 
in English. Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff. 1978. Pp. 
xxxviii, 783. f120. 


UNITED STATES 


BRYSON, THOMAS A. United States/ Middle East Diplomatic Re- 
lations, 1784-1978: An Annotated Bibliography. Metuchen, 
N.J.: Scarecrow Press. 1979. Pp. xiv, 205. $10.00. 

CLIFTON, JAMES M., editor. Life and Labor on Argyle Island: 
Letters and Documents of a Savannah River Rice Plantation, 
1833-1867. Savannah, Ga.: Beehive Press. 1978. Pp. 
xlvi, 365. $30.00. 

DAVIS, GEORGE B. ef al. The Official Military Atles of the Civil 
War, With an introduction by RICHARD SOMMERS. Re- 

rint. New York: Arno Press/Crown Publishers. 1978. 
Pp. 29, 821 maps, 175 plates. $60.00. 

Executive Sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Vol- 
ume 8, Eighty-Fourth Congress, Second Session, 1956. (His- 
torical Series.) Washington: U.S. Govemment Printing 
Office. 1978. Pp. viii, 699. 

FOGELSON, RAYMOND D. The Cherokees: A Critisal Bibliogra- 
bhy. (Bibliographical Series.) Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, for the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
1978. Pp. x, 98. Paper $4.95. 

GAWALT, GERALD W. editor. The Joumal of Gideon Olmsted: 
Adventures of a Sea Captain during the American Revolution. A 
Facsimile, Washington: Library of Congress. 1978. Pp. 
xvi, 129. $17.50. 

HAUGEN, EVA LUND and EINAR HAUGEN, editors and trans- 
lators. Land of the Free: Bjdmstjeme Bjérnson’s America Let- 
ters, 1880-1881. (Authors Series, number 5.) Northfield, 
Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association. 
1978. Pp. xiv, 311. $15.00. 

JACKSON, DONALD, editor. Letters of the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition with Related Documents, 1783-1854. In two volumes. 
2d ed. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1978. Pp. 
806. $35.00. 

JUDD, JACOB, editor. Correspondence of the Van Cortlandt Family 
of Cortlandt Manor, 1800-1814. Tarrytown, N.Y.: Sleepy 
Hollow Restorations. 1978. Pp. lii, 778. $22.00. 

LINK, ARTHUR S., editor. The Papers of Woodrow Wilson. Vol- 
ume 28, /9/3. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1978. Pp. xx, 629. $25.00. 

LINK, ARTHUR S., editor. The Papers of Woodrow Wilson. Vol- 
ume 29, December 2, 1913-May 5, 1914. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1979. Pp. xx, 592. $25.00. 

LOVETT, ROBERT W. and ELEANOR C. BISHOP, compilers. 
Manuscripts in Baker Library: A Guide to Sources for Business, 
Economic and Soctal History. 4th ed. Boston: Baker Library, 
Harvard Business School. 1978. Pp. 382. Paper $15.00. 

MAURER, MAURER, editor. The U.S. Air Service in World War 
I. Volume 2, Early Concepts of Military Aviation. Washing- 
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ton: Office of Air Force History. 1978. Pp. xv, 460. 
$8.25. 

MCLEAN, MALCOLM D., editor. Papers Concerning Robertson’s 
Colony in Texas. Volume 5, October 11, 1830, through March 
5, 1831, The Upper Cobny. Arlington, Tex.: UTA Press. 
1978, Pp. 627. 

MITCHELL, MEMORY F., editor. Addresses and Public Papers of 
James Eubert Holshouser, Jr., Governor of North Carolina, 
1973-1977. Raleigh: Division of Archives and History, 
Department of Cultural Resources. 1978, Pp. xxx, 676. 

MONGIN, ALFRED. Bibliography of Published Reports of the 
Alaska Road Commission, 1905-1957. Part 1, 1905-1925. 
(History and Archaeology Series, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications, number 19.) Anchorage: Office of History and 
Archaeology, Alaska Division of Parks. 1979. Pp. xi, 22. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES ANC RECORDS SERVICE. Guides to Ger- 
man Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, Va, No. 76. Records of 
German Field Commands: Divisions, Part XV. Washington: 
National Archives and Records Service. 1978. Pp. xvii, 
287. 

NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS AND RECORDS COM- 
MISSION. Directory of Archives and Manuscript Reposttories in 
the United States. Washington, D.C.: National Archives 
and Records Service, General Services Administration. 
1978. Pp. 905. $25.00. 

The Papers of Dwight David Eisenhower. Volume 6, Occupa- 
tion, 1945, Edited by ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR. and LOUIS 
GALAMBOS. Volumes 7-9, The Chief of Staff. Edited by 
LOUIS GALAMBOS. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 2517. $85.00 the set. 

PEACH, BERNARD, editor. Richard Price and the Ethical Founda- 
tions of the American Revolution: Selections from his Pamphlets. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1979, Pp. 350. 
$19.75. 

PEPPER, JERRY and MARION HANSCOM. Lamont Montgomery 
Bowers, 1847-1941: A Register of His Papers in the State 
University of New York at Binghamton. With a biography by 
JERRY PEPPER. Binghamton, N.Y.: Special Collections, 
Glenn G. Bartle Library, State University of New York 
at Binghamton. 1979. Pp. 27. 

PHINAZEE, ANNETTE L. et al. Newspapers and Periodicals by and 
about Black People: Soutneastem Library Holdings. (Reference 
Publications in Black Studies.) Boston: G. K. Hall. 
1978. Pp. xxxvii, 153. $18.00. 


PIERCE, RICHARD A., editor. The Russian Orthodox Religious 
Mission in America, 1754-1837 with Materials Concerning the 
Life and Works of the Monk German, and Ethnographic Notes 
by the Hieromonk Gedem. Translated by COLIN BEARNE. 
(Materials for the Study of Alaska History, number 11.) 
Kingston, Ontario: Limestone Press. 1978, Pp. xv, 186. 
$15.50. 

ROGERS, GEORGE C. JR., and DAVID R. CHESNUTT, editors. 
The Papers of Henry Laurens. Volume 7, Aug. 1, 1769-——Oct. 
9, 1771, Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
for the South Carolina Historical Society. 1979. Pp. 
xxviii, 653. $27.50. 

RONDA, JAMES P. and JAMES AXTELL. Indian Missions: A Crit- 
ical Bibliography. (Bibliographical Series.) Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, for the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 1978. Pp. xi, 85. Paper $4.95. 


RYAN, DENNIS P., editor. A Salute to Courage: The American 
Revolution as Seen Through Wartime Writings of Officers of the 
Continental Army and Navy. Foreword by RICHARD B. MOR- 
RIS. New York: Columbia University Press. 1979. Pp. 
xxviii, 338. $16.95. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. Guide to Manuscript Collections in 
the National Museum of History and Technology, 1978. (Ar- 
chives and Special Collections of the Smithsonian Insti- 
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tution, number 3.) Washington: Smithsonian Institution 
Press. 1978. Pp. xiv, 143. 

SPALEK, JOHN M. el al. Guide to the Archival Materials of the 
German-speaking Emigration to the United States after 1933. 
Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, for the Bib- 
liographic Society of the University of Virginia. 1978. 
Pp. xxv, 1133. $27.50. 

TARTER, BRENT, editor. The Order Book and Related Papers of 
the Common Hall of the Borough of Norfolk, Virginia, 1736- 
1798. Richmond: Virginia State Library. 1979. Pp. xvi, 
448. $12.50. : 

WEART, SPENCER R. and GERTRUD WEISS SZILARD, editors. 
Leo Szilard: His Version of the Facts. Selected Recollections and 
Correspondence. Cambridge: MIT Press. 1978. Pp. xxii, 
244. $40.00. 

TOOKER, ELISABETH. The Indians of the Northeast: A Critical 
Bibliography. (Bibliographical Series.) Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, for the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago. 1978. Pp. xi, 77. Paper $4.95. 

WESLAGER, C. A. The Delawares: A Critical Bibliography. (Bib- 
liographical Series.) Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, for the Newberry Library, Chicago. 1978. Pp. viii, 
84. Paper $4.95. 

WILLCOX, WILLIAM B., editor. The Papers of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Volume 21, January I, 1774, through March 22, 1775. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1978. Pp. xlvii, 653. 
$23.50. 


Documents and Bibliographies 


LATIN AMERICA 


GODOY URZUA, HERNAN. El carácter chileno: Estudio preliminar 
y selección de ensayos. Santiago: Editorial Universitaria. 
1976. Pp. 458. 

RODRIGUES, JOSE HONORIO, general editor. Senado Federal, 
Atas do Conselho de Estado Volume 1, Conselho dos Procura- 
dores Gerais das Provincias do Brasil, 1822-1823. Brasilia: 
Centro Gráfico do Senado Federal. 1973. Pp. lxxx, 116. 

RODRIGUES, JOSE HONORIO, general editor. Senado Federal, 
Atas do Conselho de Estado. Volume 2, Segundo Conselho de 
Estado, 1823-1834. Brasilia: Centro Gráfico do Senado 
Federal. 1973. Pp. Ixxix, 362. 

RODRIGUES, JOSE HONORIO, general editor. Senado Federal, 
Atas do Conselho de Estado. Volume 3, Terceiro Conselho de 
Estado, 1842-1850; volume 4, 1850-1857, volume 5, 
1857-1864; volume 6, 1865-1867; volume 7, 1867-1868; 
volume 8, /868-/873; volume 9, /874-/875; volume 10, 
1875-1880; volume 11, 1880-1884, volume 12, /884- 
1889. Brasilia: Centro Gráfico do Senado Federal. 1978. 
Pp. xxviii, 299; xxxii, 524; xxvii, 412; xl, 434; xlii, 466; 
xvii, 487; xxviii, 266; xxxii, 251; xxiv, 307; xxviii, 274. 

TEPASKE, JOHN J., editor. Discourse and Political Reflections on 
the Kingdoms of Peru, Written by Don Jorge Juan and Don An- 
tonio de Ulloa, (American Exploration and Travel Series.) 
Translated by JOHN J. TEPASKE and BESSE A. CLEMENT. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 
326. $17.50. 


Other Books Received 





Books listed were received by the AHR between January 
11, 1979 and April 5, 1979. Books that will be reviewed 
are not usually listed, but listing does not necessarily 
preclude subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


AIRAS, PENTTI. Die geschichtlichen Wertungen Krieg und Friede 
von Friedrich dem Grossen bis Engels. (Studia Historica Sep- 
tentrionalia, number 1.) Rovaniemi: Pohjois-Suomen 
Historiallinen Yhdistys/Societas Historica Finlandiae 
Septentrionalis. 1978. Pp. 620. 

BENNION, ELISABETH. Antique Medical Instruments. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, for 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, London. 1979. Pp. xii, 355. 
$65.00. 

BERKELEY, EDMUND, JR., editor. Autographs and Manuscripts: 
A Collector’s Manual, Coedited by HERBERT E. KLIN- 
GELHOFER and KENNETH W. RENDELL. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, for The Manuscript Society. 
1978. Pp. xviii, 565. $24.95. 

BOUCHIER, DAVID. Idealism and Revolution: New Ideologies of 
Liberation in Britain and the United States. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 190. $19.95. 

BROWN, RICHARD HARVEY and STANFORD M. LYMAN, edi- 
tors. Structure, Consciousness, and History. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1978. Pp. xi, 284. Cloth $24.95, 
paper $6.95. 

CHAMBERS, JAMES. The Devil’s Horsemen: The Mongol Invasion 
of Europe. New York: Atheneum. 1979. Pp. xii, 190. 
$11.95. 

CHOMSKY, NOAM. Language and Responsibility. Based on con- 
versations with MITSOU RONAT. Translated by JOHN 
VIERTEL. New York: Pantheon Books. 1979. Pp. viii, 
212. Cloth $10.00, paper $3.95. 

DODGE, PETER, compiler. A Documentary Study of Hendrik de 

~ Man, Socialist Critic of Marxism. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1979. Pp. 362. $20.00. 

DOYLE, WILLIAM. The Old European Order, 1660-1800. (The 
Short Oxford History of the Modern World.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. xviii, 420. 
Cloth $26.00, paper $12.95. 

FINA, KURT. Das Gespräch im historisch-politischen Unterricht: 
Ein Kurs fiir Studenten und Lehrer. (Uni-Taschenbiicher, 
number 798.) Munich: Wilhelm Fink Verlag. 1978. Pp. 
352. DM 19.80. 

FRANTSOV, G. P. Philosophy and Sociology. Translated by YURI 
SDOBNIKOV. Moscow: Progress Publishers. 1975, Pp. 
429. $5.00. 

GRAS, CHRISTIAN. Les Etats marxistes-léninistes de 1917 à nos 
Jours. (L’historien.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1978. Pp. 207. 

KAUFFMAN, CHRISTOPHER J. The Ministry of Healing. Vol- 
ume 2, The History of the Alexian Brothers from 1789 to the 
Present. New York: Seabury Press. 1978. Pp. viii, 354. 
$15.00. 

LINDEMANN, BEATE, /G-Staaten und Vereinte Nationen: Die po- 
litische Zusammenarbeit der Neun in den UN-Hauptorganen. 
(Schriften des Forschungsinstituts der Deutschen Ge- 
sellschaft für Auswärtige Politik E. V., Bonn, Inter- 
nationale Politik und Wirtschaft, number 42.) Munich: 
R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1978. Pp. 277. DM 53. 

MARSTRANDER, SVERRE, editor. Acts of the Intemational Sym- 
postum on Rock Art: Lectures at Hankd 6-12 August, 1972. 
(Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning, Serie 
A: Forelesninger, number 29.) Oslo: Universitetsforlaget; 


distributed by Columbia University Press, New York. 
1978. Pp. 248. $16.00. f 

MEDEM, VLADIMIR. Vladimir Medem: The Life and Soul of a 
Legendary Jewish Soctalist. Edited and translated by SAM- 
UEL A. PORTNOY. New York: Ktav. 1979. Pp. xxxvi, 583. 
$20.00. i 

MILISAUSKAS, SARUNAS. European Prehistory. (Studies in Ar- 
cheology.) New York: Academic Press. 1978, Pp. xii, 
333, $18.00. 

MUCKELROY, KEITH. Maritime Archaeology. (New Studies in 
Archaeology.) New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1978. Pp. x, 270. Cloth $37.50, paper $9.95. 

POIDEVIN, RAYMOND and HEINZ-OTTO SIEBURG, editors. As- 
pects des relations franco-allemandes, 1830-1848: Actes du Col- 
loque d’Otzenhausen (3-5 octobre 1977). (Centre de Re- 
cherches Relations Internationales de l'Université de 
Metz, number 9.) Metz: The Center. 1978. Pp. 92. 

POLEVOI, BORIS. The Final Reckoning: Nuremberg Diaries. 
Translated by JANET BUTLER and DORIS BRADBURY. 
Moscow: Progress Publishers; distributed by Imported 
Publications, Chicago. 1978. Pp. 324. $5.00. 

PROEKTOR, D. M. et al. European Security and Co-Operation: 
Premises, Problems, Prospects. Introduction by A, P. SHEETI- 
KOV. Translated by GALINA SDOBNIKOVA. Rev. ed. Mos- 
cow: Pro; Publishers; distributed by Imported Pub- 
lications, Chicago. 1978. Pp. 405. $4.75. 

ROGGE, BENJAMIN A. Can Capitalism Survive? Indianapolis: 
Liberty Press. 1979. Pp. 329. Cloth $9.00, paper $3.50. 
SESSIONS, ROGER. Roger Sessions on Music: Collected Essays. 
Edited by EDWARD T. CONE. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1979. Pp. xi, 388. Cloth $22.50, paper 

$8.95. 

SIU, R. C. H. The Craft of Power. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1979. Pp. xii, 255. $15.95. 

WALLBANK, T. WALTER ef al. Civilization Past and Present. Vol- 
ume 1, Prehistory to 1650; volume 2, 1650 to the Present. 
Sth ed. Glenview, IIL: Scott, Foresman. 1978. Pp. 934. 
$15.95. 

WALLERSTEIN, IMMANUEL. The Capitalist World-Economy: Es- 
says by Immanuel Wallerstein. (Studies in Modern Capital- 
ism.) New York: Cambridge University Press, and Edi- 
tions de la Maison des Sciences de Homme, Paris. 
1979. Pp. xiv, 305. Cloth $36.00, paper $9.95. 

WINKLER, HEINRICH AUGUST, editor. Nationalismus. (Neue 
Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, number 100; Geschichte.) 
KGnigstein/Ts.: Verlagsgruppe Athenäum, Hain, Scrip- 
tor, Hanstein. 1978. Pp. 308. 

ZOLOTAS, XENOPHON. The Dollar Crisis and Other Papers. 
(Bank of Greece, Papers and Lectures, number 41.) 
Athens: Bank of Greece. 1979. Pp. 69. 


ANCIENT 


BLEICKEN, JOCHEN. Prinztpat und Dominat: Gedanken zur Peri- 
odisierung der Rimanischen Kaiserzeit. (Frankfurter Histo- 
rische Vorträge, number 6.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 
1978. Pp. 30. DM 9.80. 

BLEICKEN, JOCHEN. Staat und Recht in der Römischen Republik. 
(Sitzungsberichte der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft 
an der Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat, volume 
15, number 4.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 1978. Pp. 24. 
DM 9.80. 

BRADLEY, K. R. Suetonius’ Life of Nero: An Historical Com- 
mentary. (Collection Latomus, number 157.) Brussels: La- 
tomus. 1978. Pp. 301. 

JACZYNOWSKA, MARIA. Les associations de la jeunesse romaine 
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sous le haut-empire. (Polska Akademia Nauk, Komitet 
Nauk o Kulturze Antycznej, Archiwum Filologicane, 
number 36.) Wroctaw: Ossolineum. 1978. Pp. 122. 45 
Zi. 

JAUNZEMS, EVA. Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum: The Collection of 
the American Numismatic Society, Part 4. Sicily I: Galaria- 
Styella. New York: The Society. 1977. $35.50, 

NAGLE, D. BRENDAN. The Ancient World: A Social and Cultural 
History. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1979. Pp. 
xiv, 443. $13.95. : 

SKUPINSKA-LOVSET, ILONA. The Ustinow Collection: Terra- 
coltas. Oslo: Universitetsforlaget. 1978. Pp. 155. Paper 
$18.00. 

WILKES, J. J. and C. R. ELRINGTON, editors. A History of the 
County of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely. Volume 7, Roman 
Cambridgeshire. (The Victoria History of the Counties of 
England.) New York: Oxford University Press, for the 
University of London Institute of Historical Research. 

1978. Pp. xvi, 98. $49.95. 


MEDIEVAL 


GEANAKOPLOS, DENO J. Medieval Westem Civilization and the 
Byzantine and Islamic Worlds: Interaction of Three Cultures. 
Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath. 1979. Pp. xiii, 513. 

LEMERLE, PAUL. Cing études sur le XF siècle byzantin. (Le 
monde byzantin.) Paris: Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique. 1977. Pp. 331. 180 fr. 

RICHE, PIERRE. Daily Life in the World of Charlemagne. Trans- 
lated by JO ANN MCNAMARA. (The Middle Ages.) Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1979. Pp. xvi, 
336. Cloth $22.00, paper $9.95. g 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


BRYANT, ARTHUR. Macaulay. 2d ed. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1979. Pp. xxvi, 145. $13.50. 

CHAPMAN, MALCOLM. The Gaelic Viston in Scattish Culture. 
Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press. 1978. Pp. 
264. $17.95. 

COOK, CHRIS, compiler. Sources in British Political History, 
1900-1951. Volume 1, A Guide to the Archives of Selected 
Organisations and Societies. With PHILIP JONES et al. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, for the British Library of Polit- 
ical and Economic Science. 1975. Pp. xiii, 330. $19.95. 

DOE, VANESSA S., editor. The Diary of James Clegg of Chapel en 
le Frith, 1708-1755. Part 1, (Derbyshire Record Society, 
number 2.) Matlock, Derbyshire: The Society. 1978. Pp. 
lii, 304. 

EMMISON, F. G. Introduction to Archives. London: Phillimore. 
1978. Pp. 51. £1.00. 

FALLON, NIALL. The Armada in Ireland, Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan University Press. 1978. Pp. x, 236. $16.95. 

GARLICK, KENNETH and ANGUS MACINTYRE, editors. The 
Diary of Joseph Farington. Volume 1, July 1793-December 
1794; volume 2, January 1795-August 1796. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, for the Paul Mellon Centre for 
Studies in British Art. 1978. Pp. xxxix, 284; 285-654. 
$45.00 the set. 

JOHNSON, ELIZABETH S. and HARRY G. JOHNSON. The Shadow 
of Keynes: Understanding Keynes, Cambridge, and Keynestan 
Economics. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1978. 
Pp. xiv, 253. $15.00. 

LERNER, LAURENCE, editor. The Victorians. (The Context of 
English Literature.) New York: Holmes and Meier. 
1978. Pp. xii, 228. Cloth $18.50, paper $9.50. 

LEWIS, WILMARTH S. Rescuing Horace Walpole. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, for the Yale University Li- 
brary. 1978. Pp. viii, 251. $20.00. 

MCCAFFREY, LAWRENCE J. Ireland: From Colony to Nation State. 
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Eng-ewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1979. Pp. x, 214. 

MACFARLANE, ALAN. The Origins of English Individualism: The 
Family, Property and Social Transition. Reprint. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1979. Pp. xv, 216. Cloth 
$19.95, paper $6.95. 

MCKINLEY, RICHARD. The Surnames of Oxfordshire. (English 
Surnames Series, number 3.) London: Leopard’s Head 
Press, 1977. Pp. xi, 311. £8.00. 

MORRIS, R. J, Class and Class Consciousness in the Industrial 
Revoiution, 1780-1850. (Studies in Economic and Social 
History.) London: Macmillan Press, for the Economic 
History Society; distributed by Humanities Press, At- 
lantic Highlands, N.J. 1979. Pp. 79. Paper $4.00. 

MUFFETT, D. J. M. Empire Builder Extraordinary, Sir George 
Goldis: His Philosophy of Government and Empire. Douglas, 
Isle of Man: Shearwater Press; distributed by Humani- 
ties Press, Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 1978. Pp. viii, 334. 
$20.00. 

PIMLOTT, J. A. R. The Englishman’s Christmas: A Social History. 
Introduction by BEN PIMLOTT. Hassocks, Sussex: Har- 
veste- Press; distributed by Humanities Press, Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J. 1978. Pp. 230. $12.75. 

PLOWDEN, ALISON. Tudor Women: Queens and Commoners. New 
York Atheneum. 1979. Pp. vii, 182. $10.95. 

PLUMB, J. H. New Light on the Tyrant George III. (The Second 
George Rogers Clark Lecture.) Washington: Society of 
the Cincinnati. 1978. Pp. 29. $10.00. 

READ, OONYERS, editor. Bibliography of British History: Tudor 
Perioa, 1485-1603. Issued under the Direction of the 
American Historical Association and the Royal Histori- 
cal Society of Great Britain. 2d ed. Reprint. Totowa, 
N.J: Rowman and Littlefield. 1978. Pp. xxviii, 624. 
$30.09. 

ROGERS. PAT, editor, The Eighteenth Century. (The Context of 
English Literature.) New York: Holmes and Meier. 
1978. Pp. xvi, 246. Cloth $18.50, paper $9.50. 

RUNCIE, ROBERT, editor. Cathedral and City: St. Albans Ancient 
and Modem. London: Martyn Associates; distributed by 
Humanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 1977. Pp. 
149, $11.50. 

WHITE, EOBERT B., JR, editor. The Dress of Words: Essays on 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century Literature in Honor of Rick- 
ard P. Bond. (University of Kansas Publications. Library 
Series, number 42.) Lawrence: University of Kansas Li- 
braries. 1978. Pp. vii, 220. $12.00 

WILLIAMSON, AUDREY. The Mystery of the Princes: An Investiga- 
tion into a Supposed Murder. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1978. Pp. 215. $16.00. 


FRANCE 


CASTELLAN, GEORGES. Une cité provençale dans la Révolution: 
Chronique de la ville de Vence en 1790. (L’Histoire Vivante.) 
Paris: Flammarion. 1978. Pp. 316. 

HOLTMAN, ROBERT B. The Napoleonic Revolution. Reprint. Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1978. Pp. 
225. Paper $3.95. 

JULLIEN DE POMMEROL, MARIE-HENRIETTE, editor. Sources de 
Uhistotre des universités françaises au Moyen Age: Université 
d'Orléans. Foreword by JACQUES MONFRIN. Paris: Institut 
Natior.al de Recherche Pédagogique. 1978. Pp. xvi, 546. 

PATSOURAS, LOUIS. Jean Grave and French Anarchism. Du- 
buque. Iowa: Kendall/Hunt Publishing. 1978. Pp. v, 
106. $4.95. 

PINGAUD, MARIE-CLAUDE. Paysans en Bourgogne: Les gens de 
Minot. (Bibliothéque d’Ethnologie Historique.) Paris: 
Flammarion. 1978. Pp. 300. 

ZUPKO, RONALD EDWARD. French Weights and Measures Before 
the Revolution: A Dictionary of Provincial and Local Units. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1978. Pp. xlvii, 
208. $22.50. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


ARONSFELD, CAESAR C. The Ghosts of 1492: Jewish Aspects of 
the Struggle for Religious Freedom in Spain, 1848-1976. (Jew- 
ish Social Studies Mongraph Series, number 1.) New 
York: Conference on Jewish Social Studies; «distributed 
by Columbia University Press. 1979. Pp. 86. $10.00. 

BERNECKER, WALTHER L. Die Soziale Revolution im Spanischen 
Bürgerkrieg: Historisch-politische Positionen und Kontroversen. 
(Schriften der Philosophischen Fachbereiche der Uni- 
versität Augsburg, number 11.) Munich: Verlag Ernst 
Vögel. 1977. Pp. 197. DM 28. 

SMITH, HILARY DANSEY. Preaching in the Spanish Golden Age: A 
Study of Some Preachers of the Reign of Philip II. (Oxford 
Modern Languages and Literature Monographs.) New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. ix, 190. $19.95. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


BANGS, J. D. Comelis Engebrechtsz.’s Leiden: Studies in Cultural 
History. Assen, The Netherlands: Van Gorcum. 1979. 
Pp. xii, 259. f 65.00. f 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


BACHMAN, MARIE-LOUISE and YVONNE HIRDMAN, editors. 
Svensk historisk bibliografi, 1961-1970: Systematisk förteckning 
över skrifler och uppsatser som tör Sveriges historia utkomna fran 
ach med 1961 till och med 1970 [Swedish Historical Bibli- 
ography, 1961-1970: Publications Concerning Swedish 
History from 1961 to 1970]. Stockholm: Almqvist and 
Wiksell. 1978. Pp. xv, 688. 91.50 KR. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


ANTOSIK, STANLEY J. The Question of Elites: An Essay on the 
Cultural Elitism of Nietzsche, George, and Hesse. (New York 
University Ottendorfer Series, new series, number 11.) 
Bern: Peter Lang. 1978. Pp. 204. 

BÖHME, HELMUT. An Introduction to the Social and Economic 
History of Germany: Politics and Economic Change in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. Translated and introduced 
by W. R. LEE. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. 
xxxi, 171. $19.95. 

BROWN, DANIEL PATRICK. Woodrow Wilson and the Treaty of 
Versailles: The German Leftist Press’ Response. Ventura, 
Calif.: Golden West Historical Publications. 1977. Pp. 
iii, 53. $3.00. 

FEST, WILFRIED. Dictionary of German History, 1806-1945. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1978. Pp. 139. $18.50. 

GOERTZ, HANS-JÜRGEN, editor. Radikale Reformatoren: 21 bio- 
graphische Skizzen von Thomas Mintzer bis Paracelsus. 
(Beck’sche Schwarze Reihe, number 183.} Munich: Ver- 
lag C. H. Beck. 1978. Pp. '262. DM 17.80. 

HILLGRUBER, ANDREAS and GERHARD HÜMMELCHEN. Chro- 
nik des Zweiten Weltkrieges: Kalendarium militärischer und po- 
litischer Ereignisse, 1939-1945. Düsseldorf: Athenäum/ 
Droste Taschenbücher Geschichte. 1978. Pp. 344. DM 
19.80. 

MAEHL, WILLIAM HARVEY. Germany in Westem Civilization. 
University: University of Alabama Press. 1979. Pp. x, 
833. $25.00. 

NAU, ELISABETH. Hohenheim: Schloss und Garten. With a con- 
tribution by CLAUDIUS COULIN. Sigmaringen: Jan Thor- 
becke Verlag. 1978. Pp. 136. DM 29.50. 

NEIGERT, MARCEL. Internements et déportation en Moselle, 1940- 
1945, (Centre de Recherches Relations Internationales 
de Université de Metz, number 10.) Metz: The Center. 
1978, Pp. 105. 

PERSICO, JOSEPH E. Piercing the Reich: The Penetration of Nazi 
Germany by American Secret Agents during World War I. New 
York: Viking Press. 1979. Pp. xviii, 376. $14.95. 
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ROHL, JOHN C. G., editor. Philipp Eulenburgs politische Korres- 
ondenz. Volume 2, Im Brennpunkt der Regierungskrise, 

1892-1895. (Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des 19. und 20. 
Jahrhunderts, number 52/2.) Boppard am Rhein: Ha- 
rald Boldt Verlag. 1979. Pp. xx, 743-1464. DM 198. 

ROSENBERG, HANS. Machteliten und Wirtschaftskonjunkturen: 
Studien zur neueren deutschen Sozial- und Wirtschaflsgeschichte. 
(Kritische Studien zur Geschichtswissenschaft, number 
31.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 1978. Pp. 
343. DM 58. 

SEEBER, GUSTAV, editor. Gestalten der Bismarckzeit. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag. 1978. Pp. vi, 456. 28 M. 


ITALY 


ANGIOLILLO, PAUL F. A Criminal as Hero: Angelo Duca. Law- 
rence: Regents Press of Kansas. 1979. Pp. xii, 211. 
$18.00. 

BERNARDELLI, PAOLO, editor. Guiseppe Pecchio: Scritti Politici. 
{Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Bibli- 
oteca Scientifica. Serie II: Fonti, number 70.) Rome: Is- 
tituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. 1978. Pp. 
xcv, 583. 

Dizionario biografico degli Italiani. Volume 21. Rome: Istituto 
della Enciclopedia Italiana. 1978. Pp. xv, 833. 

OLMI, GIUSEPPE. Ulisse Aldrovandi: Scienza e natura nel secondo 
cinguecento. Reprint. (Collana di Storia Sociale, number 
2.) Trent: Libera Universita degli Studi di Trento. 1978. 
Pp. 129. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


MARINESCU, BEATRIC ¢! al. Bucureştiul şi epopeea independentei, 
1877-1878 [Bucharest and the Epic of Independence, 
1877-78]. Bucharest: Editura Academiei Republicii So- 
cialiste România. 1978, Pp. 197. 12 L. 

RIESE, HANS-PETER, editor. Since the Prague Spring: The Con- 
linuing Struggle for Human Rights in Czechoslovakia. Trans- 
lated from German by EUGEN LOEBL. Foreword by AR- 
THUR MILLER. New York: Random House. 1979. Pp. 
xiv, 208. $10.00. 


SOVIET UNION 


JONSSON, CHRISTER. Soviet Bargaining Behavior: The Nuclear 
Test Ban Case. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1979. Pp. viii, 266. $13.50. 

KASS, ILANA. Soviet Involvement in the Middle East: Poltcy For- 
mulation, 1966-1973. (Westview Special Studies on the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe.) Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press. 1978. Pp. xii, 273. $18.25. 

MILLER, MARTIN A. Kropotkin. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1976. Pp. x, 342. $5.95. 

REMENNIKOV, B. ef al. The USSR: Education, Science and Cul- 
ture. Translated by INNA MEDOVA. Moscow: Progress 
Publishers; distributed by Imported Publications, Chi- 
cago. 1978. Pp. 357. $4.80. 

SARKISYANZ, MANUEL, A Modem History of Transcaucasian Ar- 
menia: Social, Cultural and Political, Nagpur, India: 
Udyama Commercial Press; distributed by E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, Netherlands. 1975. Pp. xvi, 413. 


NEAR EAST 


AYALON, DAVID. Gunpowder and Firearms in the Mamluk King- 
dom: A Challenge to a Mediaeval Society. 2d ed. Totowa, 
N.J.: Frank Cass. 1978. Pp. xvii, 154. $14.00. 

BAR-ZOHAR, MICHAEL . Ben-Gurion: A Biography. Translated 
by PERETZ KIDRON. New York: Delacorte Press. 1978. 
Pp. xvii, 334. $12.95. 

MANSFIELD, PETER . The Arabs. 2d ed., rev. New York: Pen- 
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guin Books. 1978. Pp. 572. $4.95. 

MEEKER, MICHAEL E. Literature and Violence in North Arabia. 
(Cambridge Studies in Cultural Systems, number 3.) 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1979. Pp. xvi, 
272. Cloth $25.00, paper $10.95. 

TIBAWI, A. L. The Islamic Pious Foundations in Jerusalem: Ori- 
gins, History and Usurpation by Israel. London: Islamic Cul- 
tural Centre. 1978. Pp. 54. £3 00. 


AFRICA 


BOURDIEU, PIERRE. Algeria 1960: The Disenchantment of the 
World: The Sense of Honour; The Kabyle House or the World 
Reversed. Translated by RICHARD NICE. (Studies in Mod- 
em Capitalism.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1979. Pp. viii, 158. $19.95. 

CARTWRIGHT, JOHN R. Political Leadership in Sierra Leone. 
Buffalo, N.Y.: University of Toronto Press. 1978. Pp. 
308. $17.50. 

CASADA, JAMES A., editor. African and Afro-American History: A 
Review of Recent Trends. New York: Conch Magazine 
Limited. 1978. Pp. iv, 137. Paper $10.00. 

MULLER, C. F. J. A Pictorial History of the Great Trek: Visual 
Documents Ilustrating the Great Trek. Cape Town: Tafel- 
berg. 1978. Pp. 111. R 35.00. 


ASIA 


BELLWOOD, PETER. Man’s Conquest of the Pacific: The Pre- 
history of Southeast Asia and Oceania. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1979. Pp. 462. $29.95, 

CUDDY, DENNIS LAURENCE. The Yanks Are Coming: American 
Immigration to Australia. San Francisco: R and E Research 
Associates. 1977. Pp. xxi, 254. 

DUIKER, WILLIAM J. Cultures in Collision: The Boxer Rebellion. 
Rafael, Calif.: Presidio Press. 1978. Pp. xvii, 226. 

12.95. . 

FAREEDY, FAREED A. Prisoners of Political Drama: An Economic 
Solution to the -Poverty of Politics in Pakistan. Lahore: Gul- 
berg Book House. 1977. Pp. v, 155. $3.50. 

KEHREN, LUCIEN. Tamerlan: L'empire du seigneur de fer. 
Neuchâtel: Éditions de la Baconnière. 1978. Pp. 258. 

LAL, MOHAN. Life of the Amir Dost Mohammed Khm of Kabul. 
In two volumes. New introduction by NANCY HATCH 
DUPREE, (Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints from Paki- 
stan.) Reprint. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1978. Pp. lii, 399; xi, 498. $39.95. 

MASPERO, HENRI. China in Antiquity. Translated by FRANK A. 
KIERMAN, JR. Amherst: University of Massachusetts 
Press. 1978. Pp. xxxii, 527. $25.00. 

“3349.” Iron Man of Laos: Prince Phetsarath Ratanavongsa. Trans- 
lated by JOHN B. MURDOCH. Edited by DAVID K. WYATT. 
(Data Paper, number 110.) Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Southeast Asia Program. 1978. Pp. xxii, 111, 9. 
$5.00. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


We find that Seymour Byman’s article, ““Ritualistic 
Acts and Compulsive Behavior: The Pattern of Tu- 
dor Martyrdom” (AHR, 83 [1978]: 625-43), raises a 
number of historical and psychological problems. 
Unfortunately, as important as the subject is, it is 
obscured by doubtful psychohistorical methods that 
occasion misleading conclusions. We hope that 
© these conclusions are not rooted in fundamental 
misunderstandings of historical and psychological 
inquiry. Í 

Professor Byman’s article turns upon the state- 
ment that “many [Protestant martyrs] were 
plagued by the suspicion that the actual motive in 
accepting martyrdom was suicide” (p. 625). He 
then explained that the candidate-martyrs engaged 
in compulsive, ritualistic behavior in a neurotic at- 
tempt to ward off fear and anxiety about suicidal 
impulses. “In contrast to normal adaptive ritualistic 
behavior, the pattern devised by the martyrs was 
pathological, both in its source and in its pattern” 
{p. 626). On several important points we disagree. 

In the first place, although Professor Byman as- 


serted that the martyrs were plagued by suicidal 
impulses, he presented no evidence that any of the 
martyrs were, in fact, so troubled. There is no rea- 
son for us to accept a priori assumptions of psycho- 
logical motivation without evidence from the sub- 
jects—evidence in the form of diaries, letters, 
reported conversations, or the like. A basic principle 
of psychoanalytic interpretation is that the analyst 
cannot assume the presence or the significance of a 
motivational drive unless and until the subject pres- 
ents multiple evidence of that motivation, over time 
and in relation to multiple behaviors in different 
contexts. Thus, a single statement or behavior is not 
sufficient to determine motivation because the de- 
termination of motivation is a psychological infer- 
ence built from multiple pieces of data that lead to 
a justifiable conclusion. Without such evidence, any 
scholar risks an exercise in psychological speculation 
rather than in psychohistorical explanation. 

Our second problem derives from the assertion 
that the martyrs’ (alleged) fear of suicide was, itself, 
an intrapsychic drive toward self-destruction. Yet 
much of the data that Professor Byman offered re- 
fers to social perceptions of martyrdom rather than 
to intrapsychic dynamics. We might as easily argue 
that the question of suicide was not an intrapsychic 
conflict in the martyr but, instead, the martyr’s fear 
that his act might be socially misinterpreted. Our 
argument is based on Byman’s own statement that 
it was possible for the public to interpret martyr- 
dom as a suicidal act. We are thus led to conclude 
that the compulsive rituals that Byman catalogued 
might as easily be explained as an effort to establish 
and reinforce a proper social interpretation of mar- 
tyrdom. — 

Third, we are troubled by the article’s conclusion, 
without a compelling psychological justification, 
that suicidal motivation was the primary motiva- 
tion for both ritualistic acts and compulsive behav- 
ior. A fundamental psychodynamic concept, known 
as “multiple determination,” holds that no given set 
of behaviors is due to a single psychological drive or 
motivation. Behavior is, instead, the common path- 
way that results from the confluence of multiple 
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drives and motivations. Just as no one drive or mo- 
tivation is sufficient to produce a set behavior, so, 
too, different motivations or drives may produce the 
same set behavior at different times. Thus we must 
ask which complex of drives or motivations pro- 
duces a particular behavior at a particular moment. 
This analysis requires dissection of the relative sig- 
nificance of each drive or motivation contributing 
to a given behavior. For, although detectable, par- 
ticular drives or motivations may be relatively in- 
significant variables in the genesis of a set behavior. 
Therefore, even if Professor Byman were to estab- 
lish a suicidal motivation among the martyrs, we 
would still be faced with the question of assessing its 
relative significance. It is difficult to accept that sui- 
cide was the sole or primary determinant of martyr 
behavior. 

The allegation that compulsive rituals of the 

martyrs were pathological and neurotic rather than 
normal adaptive behavior is not supported with 
adequate evidence. Freud himself fell into the trap 
of isolating and explicating the psychological roots 
of behavior in terms of neurosis alone. Perhaps a 
more apt title for The Psychopathology of Everyday Life 
might have been “The Psychodynamics of Every- 
day Life” because both instinctual and conflictual 
elements of the intrapsychic process are manifest. 
Professor Byman has accurately described the way 
in which obsessive ritual behavior neutralizes ag- 
gressive instincts. He has not, on the other hand, 
made a case for calling such behavior neurotic. The 
psychodynamics (not the psychopathology) of ob- 
sessive behavior were not unique to the martyrs. In- 
deed, the psychoanalyst George Vaillant has shown 
that all normal persons use all of the same ego de- 
fenses employed by neurotic persons (American Jour- 
nal of Psychoanalysis, 19 [1971]: 110-15). The neurotic 
tends to fix on one set of ego defenses without re- 
gard to the situation, while the normal person will 
utilize many such defenses. Without evidence of the 
frequency or the distribution of ego defenses used 
by the martyrs—evidence that is, perhaps, unat- 
tainable—the psychohistorian cannot justifiably 
conclude that the obsessional behavior of the mar- 
tyrs was neurotic rather than normally adaptive. 
’ An important subject such as the study of martyr 
behavior would benefit from the application of the 
concepts of social psychology. Much of the ritual of 
martyrdom was occasioned by socially determined 
role behavior. An examination of the evidence of 
the martyrs’ “culturally constituted” defenses would 
introduce social role analysis as a counterbalance in 
an exclusively intrapsychic analysis of martyr be- 
havior. We entirely agree with Professor Byman’s 
caveat that “it should not be forgotten that the six- 
teenth-century milieu of these martyrs was quite 
different from our own” (p. 642). The introduction 
of social psychology to this study would have given 
greater substance to that statement. 
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Our contemporary aversion to the realities of - 
death and dying can obscure sixteenth-century atti- 
tudes about death. In Westem Attitudes Toward Death 
from the Middle Ages to the -Present (1974), Philippe 
Ariés aptly captured the mentality of the sixteenth 
century. The moment of death was the final test of 
motivation of man seeking God. “His attitude dur- 
ing this fleeting moment will erase at once all the 
sins of nis life if he wards off temptation or, on the 
contrary, will cancel out all of the good deeds if he 
gives way. The final test has replaced the Last 
Judgment” (p. 37). From this point of view, the six- 
teenth-century martyrs did not display pathological 
behavior but acted congruently with a culturally 
contemporary attitude toward death. 

We believe that psychohistorical studies of mar- 
tyrs or of martyrdom are of tremendous impor- 
tance, but we also believe that a satisfactory ap- 
proach to martyr behavior requires a broader range 
of methodologies than is employed in this article. 
Our understanding is not significantly enlarged by 
simply -abeling the martyr a neurotic. 

LAMAR M. HILL and 

E, MANSELL PATTISON, M.D. 
University of California, 
Troe 


PROFESSDR BYMAN REPLIES: 


Attacks on psychohistory appear in various guises, 
the most insidious of which are the demands placed 
on psychohistorical investigations that are not 
placed on other historical inquiries. This is the ap- 
proach used by Lamar M. Hill and E. Mansell Pat- 
tison in their criticism of my article. To demand the 
“dissection of the relative significance of each drive 
or motivation contributing to a given behavior” is 
to demand the impossible. One can only assume 
that Hill and Pattison’s purpose is to discredit psy- 
chohistory. Despite their claim that psychohistorical 
studies are important, their insistence on diluting 
psychohistory with a variety of other methodologies 
is a movement toward barren historical methods 
that would denude scholarship of its psychological 
and his-orical impact. 

Professors Hill and Pattison begin their attack by 
citing lack of evidence to prove a suicidal pattern. 
Yet the documentation of the martyrs’ suicidal be- 
havior is ample; the article is replete with references 
that document self-destructive motivation. I can 
only conclude, therefore, that Hill and Pattison ar- 
rived at their erroneous assumption that suicidal 
impulses were lacking in the martyrs by failing to 
read—I hope not deliberately misreading—my ref- 
erences. The purpose of my article was not to prove 
suicidal behavior but to demonstrate the ramifica- 
tions of repressed suicidal longings for ritualization 
and compulsive behavior. The self-destructive pat- 
tern of these martyrs was indicated in numerous 
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other articles that are cited in the references (see my 
“Suicide and Alienation: Martyrdom in Tudor 
England,” Psychoanalytic Review, 61 [1974]: 355-73; 
“Guilt and Martyrdom: The Case of John Brad- 
ford,” Harvard Theological Review, 68 [1975]: 305-31; 
and “Child Raising and Melancholia in Tudor 
England,” Journal of Psychohistory, 6 [1978]: 67-92). 
Had Hill and Pattison taken the time to read the 
references, they would have found the “diaries, let- 
ters, reported conversations, or the like” so necessary 
to scholarship of this type. The evidence contained 
in the Harleian manuscripts at the British Library, 
the volumes of Foxe, and the publications of the 
Parker Society overwhelmingly indicate a pattern 
of suicide on the part of the martyrs. The Marian 
martyr, John Bradford, is a case in point. Racked 
by guilt, Bradford attempted to become a slave. 
Not able to find a willing earthly master, he bad- 
gered the Marian authorities until they imprisoned 
and eventually killed him. The pain of death was 
considerably allayed by Bradford’s belief that mar- 
tyrdom was the “most safe kind of dying.” The list 
of martyrs who chose to die is numerous: Anne 
Askew, Julius Palmer, Robert Glover, and Richard 
Gibson are but a few of many. 

Given that these martyrs were suicidal, I at- 
tempted to illustrate how the sixteenth-century mi- 
lieu affected their behavior. Because the punish- 
ments for the suicide meant a loss of inheritance for 
their heirs and a horrible punishment in hell for 
themselves, the martyrs had to repress any overt 
thought of suicide. They wanted to die, but they 
could not directly kill themselves. But others, agents 
of the Anti-Christ, could kill them. The martyrs’ 
unconscious ambivalence toward their death wishes 
led to extreme anxiety that was, in turn, manifested 
by highly ritualized, compulsive behavior. They 
slavishly copied the words and actions of the early 
Christian martyrs who were not under the ban of 
suicide, a ban introduced at the time of Augustine. 

So much for the evidence. Professors Hill and 
Pattison also take issue with my methodology, a 
more serious question. I am deeply troubled by the 
implication of their statements, both for the field of 
psychohistory and for the study of history in gen- 
eral. Their attempt to water down the psycho- 
historical methodology with the inclusion of a 
smorgasbord of techniques would result in an ec- 
lectic study with few conclusions. Let me hasten to 
add that I do not deny the importance of a multi- 
disciplinary approach; the psychoanalytic tech- 
nique does not, in itself, preclude additional inter- 
pretations. Even though in my studies, 
psychoanalytic theory is the primary tool to the in- 
terpretations of the times, I have not excluded con- 
sideration of the rapidly changing political and reli- 
gious events, the economic status and class of the 
martyrs, the role of women in society, family pat- 
terns in the sixteenth century, and so forth. The 
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psychoanalytic technique is simply another means 
of comprehending the incredibly complex forces 
that shaped the personality of the martyrs. I have 
chosen to make it the method that encompasses but 
does not exclude the others. 

In their attack on methodologies that suggest “an 
intrapsychic drive,” Professors Hill and Pattison ask 
for a total quantificational understanding of each 
drive and motivation that comprise the human per- 
sonality. Are we to chart these drives on a com- 
puter, deciding like an EKG whether or not the 
personality is healthy or neurotic? Their call for 
“evidence of the frequency or the distribution of ego 
defenses” invalidates all previous works of psycho- 
history. According to these standards, the tradi- 
tional studies of Eric Erikson, Bruce Mazlish, and 
Peter Loewenberg are no longer valid. 

The martyrs’ actions were obviously multi- 
determined. Nevertheless, one or two decisive forces 
shaped their behavior. Since neither analysts nor 
historians can discover all of the threads that com- 
prise human behavior, we must concentrate on one 
or two. And the task of the psychohistorian is even 
more difficult than that of the analyst, for the total 
picture of human behavior can rarely be recon- 
structed. Should, then, Young Man Luther be dis- 
carded because Erikson concentrated on Luther’s 
relationship with his father and neglected the tie of 
Luther and his mother? Of course not. A historian 
can do no more than interpret the extant informa- 
tion. 

In Tudor England, despite the importance of 
dying well, despite the religiously oriented society 
with its message of salvation, only a few were mar- 
tyred. Most chose to struggle with life rather than to 
capitulate to death. How the martyrs reflected their 
society and how they differed from other men and 
women in that society is the warp and woof of his- 
tory. 

SEYMOUR BYMAN 
Winona State University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In “Magic, Astrology, and the Early American Re- 
ligious Heritage” (AHR, 84 [1979]: 317-46), Jon 
Butler displayed a misunderstanding of the nature 
of religion and so did not demonstrate the differ- 
ence between religion and magic. Religion, as the 
etymology implies, deals with the bindng to or 
union with the divine, under whatever name one 
may wish to call it. In Butler’s period, the divine 
was largely, but not exclusively, expressed in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. Here the basic tenets are 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me” and 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. ...” 

Cutting through Professor Butler’s euphemisms, 
one finds that he defined religion as the manipula- 
tion of the divine for human comfort and conve- 
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nience. It is not possible to square this definition 
with the love of the divine. All of the aspects of 
love—devotion, forgiveness, inspiration, generosity, 
joy, fulfillment, strength, and the like—are denied if 
the lover is motivated by selfish gain. Few would be 
so foolish as to treat a beloved human as a satisfac- 
tion mechanism, but Butler seems to have thought 
that God can be conned. Butler can, indeed, find 
plenty of company in this opinion, even among the 
adherents of organized religion, but this fact only 
serves to illustrate the variety of human folly. 

To be mare exact, in presenting his material on 
magic, divination, alchemy, herbal medicine, and 
so forth, Professor Butler dealt with the history of 
technology, the function of which is to deal with 
phenomena for the benefit of mankind. Butler is 
not even dealing with the history of science, for 
technology is merely a self-serving branch of sci- 
ence. Science in the hands of a Newton, an Einstein, 
or a Teilhard de Chardin is, like religion, a way of 
approaching the divine. 

Professor Butler was quite right, of course, not to 
equate the history of religion with church history, 
but I do not know who does. In colonial history, the 
student must seek the divine not only in the fellow- 
ship of the churches and the Society of Friends but 
also, for example, in the elegance of a Shaker chair, 
the harmonious life style of a colonial farmer, the 
music of the Moravian trombonists, and the bal- 
anced rationalism of the political writers. 

It is worthwhile being clear about the human 
manifestations of divinity, for many and especially 
the young look to historians for the definition of val- 
ues. As today the fascination with technology 
wanes, the greed for unlimited economic expansion 
palls, and the gyrations of political leaders become 
increasingly fantastic, young people seem to be 
turning more and more to the inner life of con- 
templation and religion. Learning to live in the 
noosphere is the need of the future, and history has 
much to teach in that area. 

GEORGE T. PECK 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In “What Fascism Is Not: Thoughts on the Defla- 
tion of a Concept” (AHR, 84 [1979]: 367-88, 394- 
98), the AHR Forum this past April, Gilbert Allar- 
dyce questioned the existence of “unifascism” on 
the grounds of an alleged lack of a “certified cluster 
of shared traits” (p. 378) among the fascist move- 
ments. Surely, such mental anguish can be avoided 
if we recognize that these vexatious “isms” are often 
best explained not by what they propose but by 
what they oppose. Socialism began and remains 
quintessentially anticapitalist no matter how many 
maximalist and minimalist programs proliferate. 
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S milarly, fascism everywhere in Europe between 
the wars constituted a reaction against the domi- 
nant materialist culture; this is why all fascists 
were sworn and consistent foes of both bourgeois 
liberalism and dialectical materialism. How this 
antimaterialism was expressed—by a flight from 
modernity or into new forms of modernism, for ex- 
ample—varied according to national circumstances, 
bat did not change the basic thrust and identity of 
facism at large. How odd that an article bearing the 
tile “What Fascism Is Not” should skirt the obvi- 
ous and definitive issue of what fascism was against. 
ALAN CASSELS 
McMaster University 


TC THE EDITOR: 


I could only now read the review of my book, Hsin- 
Lin (New Treatise) and Other Writings by Huan Tan 
(43 B.C.-28 A.D.), annotated translation with index 
by Timoteus Pokora (1975), written by Chi-yun 
Chen (AHR, 81 [1976]: 1196). I find in the review a 
fair account of the life and ideas of Huan T’an 
wichout, however, any statement about whether 
th.s account is based upon my book or belongs to 
the reviewer. As a matter of fact, there is only one 
sentence appraising my work: “According to Po- 
ko-a, Huan T’an seemed to hint at the modern 
Maoist ‘mass line’ (p. xxi), though this inter- 
pretation seems a bit far-fetched and out of con- 
text.” I have to state with emphasis that the above- 
quoted statement cannot be found anywhere in my 
book and the responsibility for it belongs exclusively 
to zhe reviewer. 

TIMOTEUS POKORA 

Prague, Czechoslovakia 


PROFESSOR CHEN REPLIES: 


I zpologize to Timoteus Pokora for my use of the 
expression “Maoist ‘mass line? ” What I should 
ha ve done, space allowed, was to quote Dr. Pokora’s 
exect words: “Some of Huan T’an’s political criti- 
cisms sound remarkably modern. ‘Also to let the en- 
lightened and the wise to plan affairs and then 
bring them down to the masses will certainly be in- 
adequate.’ . . . gave priority to the people . . . in har- 
may with the mind of the people” (pp. xxi-xxii). 
The correct translation of the single-quoted text 
(from Yen, 13. 5a), according to the intent and con- 
tex, should be something like, “Furthermore, to 
commission the enlightened and the wise to devise a 
plan but then require them to level it off with the 
multitude (for example, subject it to the criticism 
by :he mediocre majority of their official colleagues) 
is something that surely will not do.” (For the con- 
texz, see Writings by Huan Tan, p. 17.) The meaning 
of this passage is the opposite of what Pokora made 
it oa page xxi. 
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_ The intent of my review was not the correction of 
Dr. Pokora’s translation. (corrections have been 
made in other reviews), but to summarize the sig- 
nificance of Huan T’an’s work as introduced and 
translated by Pokora. 
CHLYUN CHEN 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The review of my History of Middle Europe from the 
Earliest Times to the Age of the World Wars by Law- 
rence P. Meriage of the University of Kansas (AHR, 
82 [1977]: 1013-14) is based exclusively on false al- 
legations and misstatements of fact. 

(1) The Treaty of Schénbrunn, 1809, was not “re- 
named” the Treaty of Vienna by me but by genera- 
tions of historians, among them the late Louis R. 
Gottschalk, president of the AHA in 1953 (see his 
Era of the French Revolution, 1715-1815 [1929], p. 384). 
(2) Illyrianism is an early eighteenth-century pro- 
tonationalist movement with  sixteenth-century 
roots (Ivan Gundulitch); it reached political germi- 
nation during the late seventeenth century in the 
negotiations of George Brankovitch and Arsene III 
Chernoyevitch (see M. de Vos, Histoire de la Yougos- 
lavie [1965], pp. 51-56). (3) The Serbs did hold at 
least three national congresses during the eigh- 
teenth century: 1744, 1769, and 1774 (see P. Gunst, 
Magyar Történelmi kronológia [1968], pp. 159, 164). 
(4) “Continental-minded” France ts located in a 
coastal area of Europe, as any map will show. 
(5) An Ottoman foreign office did start emerging 
during the seventeenth century; by the eighteenth 
century, the reis efendi of the Porte’s chancellery was 
playing the role of a foreign minister (see R. Man- 
tran, Histoire de la Turquie [1968], p. 57). (6) Tsar 
Nicholas I was an antinationalist at home and a 
protagonist of nationalist rebels abroad; witness his 
suppression of the Polish revolt in his own empire in 
1830 and his military-diplomatic support of the 
Greek insurgents on Ottoman territory during 
1827-30 (see the index to any scholarly history of 
Russia, such as those by Pares, Vernadsky, Seton- 
Watson, or Riasanovsky). (7) The impact of ‘the 
coming of capitalism and of its nineteenth-century 
crises on the rise of socialism in Middle Europe is 
proportionately discussed on pages 197-207 of my 
book. May I reiterate that my book is not a chron- 
icle of middle-zone events but an inquiry into the 
historical processes that made Middle Europe what 
it is today. 

Professor Meriage incompletely quoted my refer- 
ence to the Kerner bibliography as “the standard 
bibliographic guide to Slavic Europe.” He omitted 
my limiting qualification: “covering the pre-1918 
period” (Middle Europe, p. 263). His use of the word 
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“Western” with reference to my bibliographic fa- 
miliarity is a semantic puzzle. The American sec- 
ondary literature the reviewer missed in my book is 
collectively cited in my opening reference on page 
263 to American Historical Association Pamphlet 
no. 425, the bibliographic listings of which, in- 
cidentally, do not contain my up-to-date West Eu- 
ropean literature. 

I would be grateful to have the reviewer’s, or the 
Editor’s, or any knowledgeable historian’s comment 
on whether the facts I stated in my book and reite- 
rate in this letter are or are not supported by the ac- 
companying authoritative bibliographic references. 

LESLIE ©. TIHANY 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


PROFESSOR MERIAGE REPLIES: 


(1) The peace agreement signed at Vienna in 1809 
is known generally as the Treaty of Schönbrunn. 
See Encyclopedia of World History (1968 ed.), 644, 645, 
748; Der Grosse Brockhaus, 16: 770; and the works of 
Robert Kann, C. A. Macartney, Geoffrey Bruun, 
Charles Breunig, and Steven T, Ross. (2) In the in- 
troductory chapter of Ljudevit Gaj and the Illyrian 
Movement (1975), Elinor M. Despalatovié briefly re- 
viewed the controversy among Croatian scholars 
over the exact year in which the “Illyrian Move- 
ment, or the Croatian national awakening” began; 
none of the dates mentioned is earlier than 1832. 
Despalatovié placed the date in December 1835, 
since “Gaj first enunciated the goals of the Illyrian 
Movement” at that time. (3) During the eighteenth 
century the Serbian nation was dispersed through- 
out a number of provinces in both the Austrian and 
the Ottoman Empires. The “national congresses” to 
which Leslie C. Tihany referred, without qualifica- 
tion, were actually assemblies convened, with the 
permission of the Habsburg government, by the 
Serbian Orthodox Church hierarchy of the Vojvo- 
dina (in southern Hungary). These assemblies were 
national only to the extent that they represented 
that segment of the Serbian nation residing in the 
Vojvodina. The majority of the Serbians, of course, 
lived south of the Danube under Ottoman rule. See 
Dimitrije Ruverac, Srpsko narodno-crkvent sabori od 
1690 do danas (Serbian National Church Assemblies 
from 1690 to the Present] (1889). (4) France has sea 
coasts, to be sure, but this did not prevent it from 
developing a Continental psychology. France’s Eu- 
rope-centered politique has been a dominant feature 
of modern French history. Witness the compelling 
desire of successive generations of French leaders to 
establish French frontiers on the Rhine. A French 
general once remarked, “If you were to bring me all 
the empires of Asia and Africa ..., they wouldn’t 
in my eyes be worth an acre of earth where I fought 
in 1870.” Another French officer wrote on the eve of 
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World War II, “In the event of a new world war, 
the fate of the French Empire, and in particular 
that of Indochina, will be settled in Europe or, to be 
more exact, on the Rhine.” (5) The use of the term 
“Ottoman foreign office” for the seventeenth cen- 
tury suggests a very Westernized view of the Otto- 
man state. The reis efendi, according to Stanford 
Shaw, “acted as the private secretariat of the reis ul- 
kuttap, handling his correspondence, including that 
with foreign countries, thus being the closest equiv- 
alent to a foreign office” (History of the Ottoman Gov- 
emment and Modem Turkey, 1 [1976]: 128). (6) Nich- 
olas Riasanovsky has said that Nicholas I “emerged 
as a relentless foe of nationalism on the inter- 
national scene, while his treatment of nationalism 
at home appeared to be more complex and ambiva- 
lent. ... At home nationalism often went hand in 
hand with such state interests as the suppression of 
the Poles or the integration of the Western Prov- 
inces into the Russian Empire” (Nicholas I and Offi- 
cial Nationality, 1825-1855 [1959], 237-38). And 
C. M. Woodhouse quoted Nicholas I as follows: “I 
detest, I abhor the Greeks, I consider them as re- 
volted subjects and I do not desire their indepen- 
dence” (The Greek War for Independence [1952], 127). 
(7) The pages that Dr. Tihany cited refer to his 
chapter entitled “The Coming of Socialism.” I must 
respectfully disagree with his contention that the 
rise of capitalism is “proportionally” treated in 
these same ten pages. Tihany has evinced little ap- 
preciation for the genuinely revolutionary effects 
that increasing integration with the European mar- 
ket had upon the subsistence economies of “Middle 
Europe” during the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. “As an exceedingly dynamic and revolution- 
ary economic system,” Jozo Tomasevich has writ- 
ten, “capitalism conquered and transformed the 
traditional economic order.... The shift from a 
subsistence to the more market-oriented economy 
was by far the most important structural change 
which took place in the economy of these [South 
Slav} lands during the century preceding the First 
World War” (Peasants, Politics, and Economic Change ir 
Yugoslavia [1955], 211). 

I submit that the Kerner bibliography is not “still 
the standard bibliographic guide” for either the 
pre- or post-1918 period. The Kerner guide, while 
remaining a valuable and useful tool, was, after all, 
published in 1918. Yet Dr. Tihany has unaccoun- 
tably ignored the two massive volumes edited by 
Paul L. Horecky, which were published in 1969, the 
result of a collaborative effort by a large number of 
leading scholars specializing in East European stud- 
ies. 

Moreover, Dr. Tihany indicates in his letter that 
the missing “American secondary sources” to which 
I called attention in my review have been “collec- 
tively cited” by his reference to “American Histori- 
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cal Association pamphlet no. 245.” Is a reviewer— 
any reviewer—to assume that the citation of a gen- 
eral bikliography by an author indicates that all of 
the items in it were, in fact, consulted? The collec- 
tive citation alluded to by Tihany is certainly no 
substitute for the actual sources and literature used. 
As a point of clarification, Aleksander Gieysztor’s 
History of Poland is not an “American source” buz 
rather a study prepared by five distinguished Polish 
historians and published in 1968 by Polish Scien- 
tific Publishers of Warsaw. 

LAWRENCE P. MERIAGE 

University of Kansas 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Thank vou for selecting my book Etienne-Denis Pas- 
quier: The Last Chancellor of France for review (AHR, 
82 [1977]: 1266). I appreciate the recognition 
granted the book and its subject by your decision. 
In his review David H. Pinkney not only questioned 
whether Pasquier, whom Pinkney called a “trim- 
mer,” is worthy of a biography but also doubted the 
appropriateness of what he called “a purely politi- 
cal biography.” 

Pasquier was indeed a trimmer, a man who sur- 
vived politically from the Old Regime to 1848 by 
compromise. But as the reader will quickly discover 
for himself, Pasquier was also a competent, efficient 
administrator whose early career reflected his sensi- 
tivity to the social and political realities of his time. 
As prefect of police his keen awareness of the rela- 
tionship between bread shortage and political and 
social upheaval contributed significantly to the 
tranquility of Paris during the later empire. The men 
Pasquier chose as judges and prefects at the Second 
Restoration and his role in the dissolution of the 
Chambre Introuvable in 1816 indicated a realistic as- 
sessment of the measures necessary to keep govern- 
ment functioning as well as a recognition of the 
shifts that had occurred in political power and pub- 
lic opinicn. Pasquier’s fears of both excessive royal- 
ism and excessive liberalism are clearly illustrated 
in my chapter on his term as foreign minister. In 
this capacity he delicately balanced the needs of 
foreign policy with the demands of domestic politics 
both in the cabinet and in the chambers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, by the 1830s Pasquier, now presi- 
dent of the Peers, had completely lost touch with 
these forces. 

Professor Pinkney asked, “What ambitions drove 
him? What fears restrained him? What passions di- 
verted him?” Clearly, Pasquier was driven by 
egotism and by a hunger for public office. But devo- 
tion to his heritage of the nobility of the robe is 
what my biography stresses as the most consistent 
and compelling motive in his life. No passion seems 
to have diverted Pasquier at any length, save that 
for Madame de Boigne, and extensive research in 
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Pasquier’s own archives revealed no discernable in- 
fluence by her on his career. But regardless of the 
motives that inspired him, all such elements must 
be considered in the context of his political life, for 
that was the career to which he devoted himself. 
JAMES K. KIESWETTER 
Eastern Washington University 


TO ‘THE EDITOR: 


In Laura Oren’s review of my book, Women and 
Trade Unions: An Outline History of Women in the British 
Trade Union Movement (AHR, 83 [1978]: 1016-17), she 
stated that the chapters dealing with the pre-1920 
period add little that is “original.” I am unaware of 
any study dealing with the very important part 
played by Margaret Irwin in the foundation of the 
Scottish TUC before my own article on the subject 
appeared in the Scottish Labour History Journal in 
1973, which together with other unpublished mate- 
rial from the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science and almost everything from 
The Pioneer and Scottish Weaver’s Journal had not been 
used before in any published work. Nor had the 
material on the Women’s Friendly and Benefit So- 
cieties of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries and other items. All earlier works, includ- 
ing Barbara Drake’s very valuable pioneer study 
and the TUC’s own booklet to which Laura Oren 
referred, accept that women played virtually no 
part in labor history before the Women’s Trade 
Union League came into existence in 1874. So far as 
I know, before my own book there has been no at- 
` tempt to link the considerable activities of the 
women in craft guilds, shown in the medieval 
French, Latin, and English documents collected by 
Maud Sellers and others, and women’s part in the 
labor protests of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
early eighteenth centuries to labor history. The fact 
that all of this was telescoped in the first two chap- 
ters does not invalidate it. 

The distortions that have resulted from ignoring 
or belittling women’s role in labor history are exten- 
sive, and it will take much work to set the balance 
right. Many detailed studies are necessary, as I have 
pointed out in the foreword to my book. I look for- 
ward to the publication of Laura Oren’s own work 
on the pre-1920 period. 

SHEILA LEWENHAK 
Ruislip, England 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I was surprised to see that my book, The Origins of 
` the Crimean Alliance, was given to Michael M. Fine- 
frock to review (AHR, 83 [1978]: 1247). Since Pro- 
fessor Finefrock’s field is twentieth-century Turkish 
domestic history, it seems odd to have had him re- 
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view a book in the “Modern Europe” category. I 
myself agree with the editors that my book fits best 
in that section. If the choice had been to give the 
book to an Ottoman historian to review in the Near 
East section, I should not feel that I have grounds 
for complaint. But, since the book was reviewed as a 
contribution to modern European history, readers 
would naturally assume that the reviewer is a spe- 
cialist in that field. To print a review written from a 
different perspective without warning the reader 
seems to me highly misleading. 

Professor Finefrock’s review, which was very un- 
favorable, includes a remarkable number of ele- 
mentary errors. Several peculiar statements suggest 
bic unfamiliarity with the context of scholarship on 
the Crimean War. He apparently took me to task 
for failure to refute the Gooch thesis, based on Bris- 
son D. Gooch’s article on Crimean War historio- 
graphy in the American Historical Review in 1956, 
from which I quoted on the first page of my pref- 
ace. In fact, there is, of course, no Gooch thesis. 
Gooch said that we know all of the facts we are 
likely to know about the origins of the war (the 
point I use), but Gooch also noted approvingly a re- 
mark of H. W. V. Temperley’s to the effect that we 
still do not completely understand the origins of the 
war and devoted ‘his article to outlining “several 
areas which await further investigation.” Among 
other things, he suggested that “an accurate ac- 
count of Redcliffe’s activities at Constantinople [an 
important aspect of my project] would elucidate the 
entire picture.” In fact, prior to 1977, there had 
been no book-length treatment in any language of 
the origins of the conflict since the mid-1930s. It is 
particularly strange, therefore, to find Finefrock de- 
ploring “still another inquiry into the war’s ori- 

ns.” 

Professor Finefrock also seems to have had 
trouble placing my interpretation within the schol- 
arly debate. I did not, for example, offer “an apolo- 
gia” for Stratford Canning; Temperley did that. I 
tried to refute Temperley. Although I agree with 
Temperley that Stratford probably did not deliber- 
ately incite the Porte to go to war, I did not base my 
conclusion (as did Temperley) on a lofty estimation 
of Stratford’s character and understanding of the 
Ottoman scene. Instead, I suggested that Stratford’s 
advice, which was often both arrogant and in- 
appropriate, was only one of many factors weighed 
in Ottoman decisions and was probably less impor- 
tant than other considerations that I developed, 
such as the views of Ottoman traditionalists, dis- 
trust of Vienna, and highly colored reports from the 
Ottoman representative in London. A more careful 
reading, here and elsewhere, would have helped 
Finefrock. To note another small point among 
many, the “inconsistency in transliteration” that 
disturbed him was explained on the second page of 
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the preface. I did not, in any case, use the form 
“Unkiar Skellesi,” which so far as I know does not 
exist anywhere outside his review. 

Finally, Professor Finefrock seems to have been 
unable to grapple with the ideas I tried to present. 
His own suggestion that “Russian military evacua- 
tion of the Rumanian Principalities in July 1854... 
altered the entire course of the war and brought it 
to the shores of the Crimea” hardly comes as a sur- 
prise to Crimean War specialists; it is, in any case, a 
point I discussed at some length in my conclusions. 
Those conclusions, which run to some ten closely 
argued pages, Finefrock virtually omitted from con- 
sideration; he merely took the last sentence out of 
context to prove that Saab had “an incomplete un- 
derstanding of her topic,” “eschew[ed] inter- 
pretation,” and offered only “a concluding irrele- 
vancy.” Possibly he was waiting for me to 
administer the final blow to the Gooch thesis; if so, 
his confusion is understandable. The condescending 
note on which he ended the review (“Nothing really 
for Gooch to worry about”) is hardly in keeping 
with the AHR’s generally judicious style; coming 
from someone who is not-even a specialist in the 
subject, it is, to say. the least, disconcerting. 

I may say that I have welcomed the AHR’s policy 
in recent years of opening its review pages to a 
wider and younger group of reviewers. Surely, how- 
ever, that policy can be more successfully imple- 
mented than it has been in this case. 

A. P. SAAB 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Since an author’s revision of an earlier book often 
goes unnoted by his peers, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised that the editors found my recent revision of 
Jacksonian America: Society, Personality, Politics sub- 
stantial enough to justify a review (AHR, 84 [1979]: 
548-49). That a scholar of Richard P. McCormick’s 
stature thinks that the revision “strengthens and 
amplifies” my earlier interpretation and that he 
praised what he was kind enough to call my “vast 
erudition,” my prose style, and my reading habits, I 
find strangely unobjectionable—if not downright 
perceptive. That he disagreed with several of my 
views is similarly unobjectionable because such dis- 
agreement is inevitable. I take pen in hand to per- 
form the generally fruitless and unexhilarating task 
of responding to a review not because Professor 
McCormick disagreed with this or that one of my 
arguments but because his review distorts my argu- 
ments. Had the surprisingly misleading and in- 
accurate comments in the review been written by 
someone dimwitted or patently inept I would shrug 
them off and go about my business. But since they 
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were written by a man as bright and as learned as 
Richard P. McCormick, I feel I have no alternative 
but to try to set the record straight. 

Professor McCormick stated that I do “not seem 
to like anything about the Age of Jackson, least of 
all the Old Hero.” Whether a historian likes the 
people and developments he discusses is neither 
here nor there; his job is to try to understand and 
explain them. Since McCormick of course knows 
this, I assume he meant to suggest that my animus 
prevented me from seeing any good in men and 
things deserving of praise. 

I admit to harboring some reservations about 
“the Old Hero.” Since I have never admired hum- 
buggery, demagoguery, hypocrisy, egomania, con- 
tempt for constitutional precedents and law, or a 
penchant for violence and bluster in presidents, I do 
find little to praise in the public performance of An- 
drew Jackson. Yet I do manage to praise—in part 
because I like—so much about the era. A swift and 
partial catalogue of men and things Jacksonian Amer- 
ica includes James Fenimore Cooper for his “pene- 
trating intelligence”; Mrs. Trollope and Dickens for 
their honzsty; Thomas Hamilton, J. S. Bucking- 
ham, and Harriet Martineau for their good sense; 
Tocqueville for his brilliance and originality (not for 
his lack of interest in mere facts!); American friend- 
liness and humor; the growing opportunities for so- 
cial advancement available to poor Irish immi- 
grants; New England’s comparatively fair treatment 
of free blacks; politicians who resisted the anti- 
Catholic trend; the era’s educational reform, which 
I defended against modern critics, by writing, “that 
Jacksonian public schools were administered in ac- 
cord with the philosophical ideas of the property- 
owning elements who financed them ... detracts 
little from the worthwhileness of the era’s educa- 
tional reform” (p. 63); important achievements in 
American medicine and in the treatment of the in- 
sane; the era’s vigorous economic growth, for all of 
its erratic nature; the good sense of many business- 
men (Í observed that “what is bad for business is 
not necessarily good for the country” [p. 258]); 
Democratic Party champions of prison reform; 
Thomas McKenney for much of his Indian policy; 
the Second Bank of the United States under Biddle; 
Louis McLane and William Duane for standing up 
to Jackson; Fanny Wright for her marvelous pres- 
ence and her idealism; even Jackson himself, when 
he saw through flagrant placemen; Amos Kendall 
in administering the Post Office (if for little else!); 
Van Buren’: moderateness in foreign affairs; Philip 
Hone for his honesty, his lovely handwriting (which 
makes his manuscript diary so legible), and his 
charming lifestyle; the Erie Canal (which I think 
was smashing!); Henry Clay for his deftness; John 
Quincy Adams for his crotchetiness and his integ- 
rity; the sound bankers of the era; Robert Rantoul 
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and Franklin Plummer, for their ability to speak 
plain truths; the sincere Whig humanitarians in 
New York and elsewhere; . 
amoral major , party politicos and increasing in- 
equality have not induced mé to dance in the 
streets, I have remained sensitive to the beauties of 
moré attractive people and happier impersonal 
trends. 

According to Professor McCormick, my book 
views the differences between the Whigs and Demo- 
crats as “merely an electoral ploy” devised by party 
leaders who were “seeking pelf and power.” Here 
McCormick distorted slightly but significantly what 
I said in the concluding paragraph of my chapter 
on the rise of the major parties in the states. In 
questioning some historians’ belief that major party 
differences on issues constitutes proof that the par- 
ties were therefore not electoral machines that sub- 
ordinated principles to success at the polls, I offered 
the following essentially logical argument: “No or- 
ganized political group is ever a mere electoral ma- 
chine. No matter how cynical and amoral its lead- 
ership, the presence of a powerful opposition leaves 
them .no alternative in a democracy but to appeal 
to the electorate and to do so in terms of lofty prin- 
ciples that are distinguishable from the lofty prin- 
ciples proclaimed by their opponents. For even the 
most simpleminded and gullible voters are unlikely 
to respond favorably to a party naive enough to 
proclaim frankly its dedication to pelf and power” 
(p. 232). If, as I also observed, “the truths con- 
cerning: Jacksonian [major]. parties are more subtle 
than the’contemporary partisan rhetoric or, for that 
matter, the scholarly controversy of a few decades 
ago might suggest” (p. 204), it is because I. have 
found these parties most complex, whether in phi- 
losophy, policy, or action. 

Although the burden of the mounting ‘evidence is 


that most state party leaders were pragmatists who . 


indeed appear to have subordinated principles. to 
winning, holding, and using office in their parties’ 
interests, my chapter reports interesting examples of 
high-minded men who occasionally prevailed, as 
among the Massachusetts Democracy and New 
York City Whiggery, and it notes too the ideologi- 
cal heterogeneity that was often the case within the 
state parties. A reader might never guess from Pro- 
fessor McCormick’s review that Jacksonian America 
has passages such as the following: “the ‘admirable 
attitude’ [of many Whig leaders] on racial matters is 
neither conservative nor radical but that fact de- 
tracts not at all from the significance of the attitude. 
There are other ways of classifying beliefs, after all, 
than in the terms used by economic determinists” 
(p. 215). 

Finally, Professor McCormick claimed that in my 
book “Jacksonian America was rigidly divided into 
two classes, the opulent rich and the miserable poor. 


. but why go on? If- 
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There was negligible mobility,” and he asked, in 
closing, “Was the class structure that simple and 
rigid? Were there no redeeming virtues?” As my 
catalogue of things admirable attests, I found many 


- “redeeming virtues” in Jacksonian America. Nor do 


I portray American society in the oafishly simplistic 
terms McCormick attributed to me. 

The book indeed reports that modern quan- 
titative studies by many scholars and me disclose 
that in all sections of the country the inordinate 
share of their communities’ wealth commanded by 
a small wealth-holding elite became greater with 
the passage of time, while the proportion of persons 
assessed for no wealth whatever also increased. I 
note that “this does not necessarily mean that they 
[the latter] were either starving or penniless,” since 
assessors characteristically accepted the untruths 
people told them about their net worth. If my dis- 
cussion appears to emphasize the two groups at the 
opposing ends of the property spectrum, it is be- 
cause the evidence is most abundant for them. I 
also discussed the middle class, emphasizing how 
little scholars know either about its size or its living 
standards. As for the farmers, who constituted the 
bulk of this class, I noted that, on the one hand, 
“during the antebellum decades ordinary farm fam- 
ilies began to use or bring into their homes articles 
and implements earlier enjoyed only by the well-to- 
do” (p. 79), while, on the other, “random impres- 
sionistic” and therefore Jess than satisfactory evi- 
dence suggests “the monotomy, the hard work, and 
the generally poor quality of life experienced by the 
nation’s yeomanry during the era” (p. 83). As for la- ` 
bor, most modern economic historians find that its 
real wages declined during the era. 

While Jacksonian Amenca reports that upward mo- 
bility of the sort that catapulted men from lower 


echelons into the upper crust was not common, it 


also observes that “social movement into and out of 
more modest [social] categories is at least as impor- 
tant and may throw more light on the character of 
a society.” Unfortunately, it continues, the evidence 
on the latter type of mobility is scattered (“neither 
abundant nor definitive”), “lighting up only a small 
portion of the antebellum social landscape.” The 
book gives examples of rural New England farm 
boys aided by “institutional and financial support,” 
who attended college in increasing numbers, win- 
ning degrees that offered them “a favorable alterna- 
tive to the labor that would otherwise have been 
their lot.” I also speculated “that the era’s political 
leaders, like Philadelphia’s lawyers, were increas- 
ingly men who had been born into the nation’s ple- 
bian orders” (p. 90). 

If I have taken inordinate space in responding to 
Professor McCormick’s contentions, it is because 
general assertions to the effect that I am not the hu- 
morless simplistic fellow these contentions make me 
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out to be would hardly be convincing to readers 
whose only knowledge of my book comes from 
McCormick’s review of it. A man’s reputation for 
intelligence or a lack thereof can be much more 
quickly attacked than it can be defended. 

EDWARD PESSEN 

Baruch College, and 

The Graduate Center, 

City University of New York 


PROFESSOR MCCORMICK REPLIES: 


Edward Pessen’s Jacksonian America is an important 
book that challenges many previous interpretations 
of the period. I do not believe that I distorted his ar- 
guments, but the final verdict on this issue will 
properly rest with our colleagues in the field. 
RICHARD P. MCCORMICK 
Rutgers University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


June Sochen’s comments on Children of Fantasy: The 
First Rebels of Greenwich Village (AHR, 84 [1979]: 576- 
77) offered only her own fantasies about Greenwich 
Village, disingenuously presented as a review. 
Sochen attacked my book for not adopting her un- 
supported assumptions about the 1910-20 Village 
and its Bohemian inhabitants. She characterized 
my conclusions as “superficial” without indicating 
possible “deeper” explanations, an omission that 
suggests, as does her editorializing, that her con- 
demnation is ideological rather than analytical. 

I hope that Professor Sochen’s hostility was not 
aroused by my failure to cite her 15l-page “semi- 
nal” work on Village feminism, which summarizes 
the activities and writings of five Village women. 
Since she condemned my collective biography of 
five Village men, I assume that she has simply ap- 
plied the criticism leveled at her book to mine. 
While focusing on the careers of five important Vil- 
lagers, my book assesses the contributions of both 
men and women to Village culture. 

Professor Sochen asserted that I chronicled the 
“intellectual history of a movement or a school of 
thought,” which I did not, though I did examine 
the assumptions, views, and values of the Village 
rebels. My book demonstrates that there was nei- 
ther a “general philosophy” nor a coherent pro- 
gram. The ease with which psychoanalysis, social- 
ism, progressive education, feminism, cubism, and 
free love were tossed together without heed to con- 
tradictions was an indication of intellectual con- 
fusion and the importance of rebellion for its own 
sake. 

Professor Sochen complained that my study lacks 
sufficient “connection” because it “does not focus 
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upon the shared philosophy.” She suggested that I 

could have “made much” of the “fact” that “four of 
the five” attended Harvard. Only three of the five 

went to Harvard, and George Cook was there only 

one year. Since Hutchins Hapgood received his . 
B.A. in 1892 and John Reed in 1910, I will let 

Sochen work on that insight. 

The connective link is not in a “shared philoso- 
phy” but in the prevalence of similar personal char- 
acteristics. Each individual experienced a lonely 
childhood that caused him to construct rich fantasy 
worlds in which he preferred to dwell, protected 
from threatening external realities and deep feelings 
of inadequacy. Professor Sochen commented dis- 
dainfully that the pursuit of romantic dreams is 
“hardly a novel problem,” implying that what is 
common is insignificant. Because these five rebels 
came from such disparate backgrounds, an under- 
standing of their personalities is essential to explain 
the move to Greenwich Village. All five wished to 
escape ordinariness and become important individ- 
uals in league with makers of history. or forces of up- 
heaval that would alter the social order. But they 
were more interested in being identified with a 
movement than in attaining its ends. 

Believing that there was once an intellectual 
Camelot, Professor Sochen seems to have been un- 
able or unwilling to perceive the narcissistic under- 
pinnings of the cultural revolt. Her beliefs and writ- 
ings about Village culture conflict with my 
findings. Failing to disclose this conflict to the 
reader, Sochen castigated the book for its failure to 
meet her gratuitious assumptions about Greenwich 
Village. 

ROBERT E. HUMPHREY 
University of Iowa 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Victor S. Mamatey’s comments on my book, Czech- 
oslovakia’s Role in Soviet Strategy (AHR, 84 [1979]: 211- 
13), are a historians’ tour de force and an exercise in 
selective perception rather than a review of the 
work. He wrote very little about the study itself, 
and part of what he said is inaccurate. 

First, Professor Mamatey claimed that the title of 
the study “is somewhat misleading” because, as he 
put it, the book deals with “Czechoslovak policies 
and attitudes toward Russia and the Soviet Union 
from the First World War to 1968.” This assertion 
would seem to indicate that he has overlooked the 
main part of the work that “provides important 
keys to the understanding of the skillful strategy the 
Soviets are executing at present on several conti- 
nents,” to use the words of a well-known authority 
on international relations and Soviet strategies. 

The reviewer quite obviously ignored the in- 
troductory chapters dealing with the Marxist-Le- 
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ninist strategy and tactics since the October Revo- 
lution and the chapters entitled “A Model for 
Revolution” and “Czechoslovakia’s Role in Soviet 
Strategy,” which deal specifically with Czech- 
oslovakia’s role in Soviet long-term strategy against 
the background of the theory and practice of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, in terms of Soviet interests, and in 
the broad context of international relations. It is 
shown in these chapters how the Soviets have used 
Czechoslovakia as a proxy in espionage, propa- 
ganda, and international politics and to what ex- 
tent the Czechoslovak “laboratory experiment” is 
applicable to such countries as Cuba, Chile, Italy, 
and Portugal. 

Second, the author is not “a Czech political exile 
in the United States” who approached his subject 
“from the point of view of the Czech political 
Right.” I do not belong to any exile organization, 
am not active in exile politics, and am not con- 
cerned with “left or right.” I search for truth. Had 
Professor Mamatey looked up biographical data on 
me, listed in the book, he would have had to notice 
that I am an American citizen, was educated in the 
United States, and have lived in this country longer 
than I lived in Czechoslovakia. I have taught his- 
tory and political science since 1957. I could not 
possibly belong to the Czech political right because 
of my age and the fact that the National Front gov- 
ernment in Czechoslovakia had already proscribed 
the political right and center in 1945. In addition, 
no member of my family has ever belonged to the 
political right in Czechoslovakia before or during 
World War II. 

Third, had the reviewer read the book carefully, 
he would have had to notice that in no place did I 
suggest that the Soviets have established their do- 
mination over Czechoslovakia or other countries in 
East Central Europe “as a result of this or that 
treaty.” On the contrary, I stated that not merely 
the treaty but the establishment of the National 
Front government in April 1945 “did not automati- 
cally seal the fate of Czechoslovakia. In wartime, 
fundamental decisions are usualy made on the bat- 
tlefields; and the larger part of the country was still 
controlled by the Germans” (p. 199). Extensive doc- 
umentation on communications regarding the im- 
portance of the occupation of Prague by the West- 
ern armies between Winston Churchill on the one 
hand and Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower on 
the other follows that assertion. 

Fourth, the reviewer’s claim that the book “fails 
completely” to present “the Czechoslovak problem 
in the context of great power relations” cannot be 
documented. The opposite is true. My book dis- 
cusses in great detail French, British, German, and 
Soviet -interests in and policies toward Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Fifth, Beneš was not clairvoyant and, therefore, 
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in 1943 could hardly have known that “the British 
and Americans were not going” to Prague. His rea- 
sons for the decision to sign the treaty with the So- 
viet Union and his preference for the Soviet, rather 
than the Western, occupation of Czechoslovakia are 
explained in chapter 8, “Beneš and the Question of 
East Central Europe.” 

JOSEPH KALVODA 

St. Joseph’s College, 

West Hartford 


PROFESSOR MAMATEY REPLIES: 


I should like to respond only to one point in Joseph 
Kalvoda’s rejoinder to my review of his book, 
namely, his objection to being called a “Czech po- 
litical exile” who approached the subject “from the 
point of view of the Czech political Right.” I am 
sorry and apologize if I have offended him by call- 
ing him a political exile. There was no intent on my 
part to offend him. He is a native of Czech- 
oslovakia, which he left after the Communist take- 
over in 1948. The term “political exile” is not an 
epithet of opprobrium. As a matter of fact, it is a 
badge of honor in many countries, including Czech- 
oslovakia, many modern leaders of which (for ex- 
ample, Masaryk, Beneš, and Štefánik as well as 
Šmeral, Gottwald, and Dubček) have been political 
exiles. 

I do not know to which side of the Czech political 
barrier Professor Kalvoda belonged—if, indeed, he 
belonged to either side—and have not said so in my 
review. I must, however, reiterate my statement 
that he has approached the subject from the point 
of view of the Czech political right. He has done so 
both in general and on specific issues. He was quite 


‘critical of President Masaryk, the great prophet of 


the Czech democratic left, and has excoriated his 
presidential successor and political heir, Edvard 
Beneš, on page after page. He voiced no similar crit- 
icism against Masaryk’s rival and adversary, Karel 
Kramář, the Grand Old Man of the Czech demo- 
cratic right. To cite one concrete example, in the 
great historical controversy over the aims and tac- 
tics of the Czechoslovak movement for independ- 
ence in World War I, Kalvoda’s study supports the 
view that Masaryk had erred when he tried to keep 
the Czechoslovak Legion out of the Russian civil 
conflict in 1917 instead of leading it in a crusade 
against the Bolshevik government. This was Kra- 
mářs classical contention and that of his followers 
on the political right through most of the existence 
of the First Czechoslovak Republic. 
As for the rest of Professor Kalvoda’s book and 
my review, let the reader judge. 
VICTOR $. MAMATEY 
University of Georgia 





Recent Deaths 


RUSSELL L. CALDWELL, emeritus professor of American 
history, University of Southern California, died 
May 23, 1979, of congestive heart failure following 
a stroke. Born in Farrell, Pennsylvania, August 13, 
1904, he received his B.A. from Hiram College 
(1927) and the M.A. (1933) and Ph.D. (1947) from 
USC. After sixteen years teaching and leading win- 
ning debate teams at Wooster High School in 
Pennsylvania, he joined the USC faculty as a lec- 
turer in 1946 and steadily rose in rank, being pro- 
moted to full professor in 1964. He was a superb 
classroom teacher and always commanded -large 
numbers of students in his courses. His special field 
of interest was the Federalist Era and U.S. Consti- 
tutional history. From his retirement in 1972 until 


felled by a stroke, he taught part-time in the USC 


school of journalism. He is survived by his wife, son, 
daughter, and two granddaughters. 

DOYCE B. NUNIS, JR. 

University of Southern California 


REID BINGHAM DUNCAN, professor of history at Emory 
University, died January 21, 1979. Born in Athens, 
Alabama on December 2, 1911, he grew up in 
Mississippi, where his father was a well-known 
Methodist minister. He received the bachelor’s de- 
gree (1932) and the master’s degree (1933) from 
the University of Mississippi and the Ph.D. degree 
(1938) from Cornell University, where he wrote a 
dissertation under the direction of Paul Gates. He 
served a year as a historian at Yorktown with the 
National Park Service, taught for two years 
(1939-1941) at Westminster College in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1941 went to Emory. Except for 
service in the United States Army (1943-1946 and 
again 1952-1954) and for a Fulbright lectureship 
at the National Chengchi University in Taiwan in 
the year 1959-1960, he spent the rest of his career 
at Emory. There he was an exemplar of service to 
his department and to the university. 

His scholarly interests centered in American dip- 
lomatic history; and his courses not only demon- 
strated his mastery of fact, generalization, and 
sources, but also attracted many students for more 


than thirty years. His articles dealt with American 
efforts to promote sales of agricultural products in 
European markets, and his book Whitelaw Reid 
(1975) was a skillful biography of a man whose ca- 
reer embraced journalism, politics, and diplomacy. 
The book received a Frank Luther Mott Award 
from Kappa Tau Alpha in 1976. Although a man 
of dignity and of much reserve with regard to self, 
Dr. Duncan was exceptionally generous of time and 
counsel with students and with colleagues, espe- 
cially during the last six years of his life when he 
was director of graduate studies in history at 
Emory. 

JAMES RABUN 

Emory University 


C. BICKFORD O'BRIEN (1909-1979) pioneered in devel- 
oping liberal studies on the Davis campus of the 
University of California and epitomized the ideal 
of the gentlemanly and humane teacher-scholar. 

Bick O’Brien was born in San Francisco, earned 
his baccalaureate degree at Stanford University in 
1930 and went on to U. C. Berkeley for graduate 
study in Russian history. He worked principally 
with Robert J. Kerner, James Westfall Thompson, 
and Raymond J. Sontag. He received a master’s de- 
gree in 1934 and the doctorate in 1942. He then en- 
listed in the historical section of the U. S. Army Air 
Force, ending his service in 1946 with the rank of 
captain. After a year with the history faculty of 
Wellesley College (1946-1947) he joined two other 
colleagues in the Division of History and Political 
Science at the Davis branch of the University of 
California College of Agriculture. The Davis cam- 
pus was then still known informally as the “Univer- 
sity Farm” where faculty in the humanities taught 
an intimidating array of classes. 

From 1947 to his retirement in 1974 O’Brien 
served several tours of duty as department chair- 
man and was a leader in Academic Senate affairs. 
He was a calm and tactful force working for the 
creation of an outstanding College of Letters and 
Science and Department of History on the Davis 
campus. He contributed significantly to the civic 
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growth of Davis and to the work of the scholarly 
community of historians on regional, national, and 
international levels. He taught a variety of courses, 
and few others have been more conscientious or 
worked harder to give students what they needed. 
He set an example of cheerfulness, courtesy, and 
grace while insisting upon the students’ intellectual 
development. As chairman of the Davis history de- 
partment during a period of some growing pains, 
O’Brien was especially sensitive to ethical values 
and was warmly interested in the welfare of junior 
colleagues. Throughout all his activities shone a 
positive and undefeatable loyalty to his students, his 
colleagues, and the institutions with which he was 
associated. 

Bick O’Brien’s scholarly work focused upon sev- 
enteenth century Russian history; in this field he 
became an international! authority. His meticulous 
research and careful generalizations illuminated the 
complex process by which Muscovy prepared itself 
in that century to become a major power in Europe. 
O’Brien’s publications were marked by clarity of 
analysis and a tireless search for elusive sources. 
Standing out are two works, Russia Under Two Tsars: 
The Regency of Tsareuna Sophie Aleekseeuna, 1682-1689 
and Muscovy and the Ukraine, 1654-1667. Several pe- 
riods of research in the Soviet Union as a partici- 
pant in the US-USSR cultural exchange, combined 
with frequent visits to archives in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe, strengthened the authority of his nu- 
merous scholarly publications and contributed a 
fund of stories and thoughtful impressions with 
which to enliven his courses and deepen his stu- 
dents’ appreciation for Russian history. , 

O’Brien participated generously in the affairs of 
historical societies. He held offices in the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Slavic Studies, and was president of the 
Western Slavic Association. He also was prominent 
in the direction of the Yolo County Historical So- 
ciety and the Fort Ross Interpretive Association. 
His work in the Association in recent years led to 
the publication in 1978 of an illustrated history of 
the Fort Ross area, Fort Ross: Indians, Russians, Ameri- 
cans, for which he was the general editor. 

He will be missed, both as a civic leader and as a 
historian. 

JAMES H. SHIDELER 
University of California, 
Davis 


Born in Tallinn, Estonia, on August 21, 1924, vsevo- 
LCD SLESSAREV died of Alzheimer’s disease on Sep- 
tember 6, 1978, in Cincinnati, where he had taught 
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history for fourteen years. A social and economic 
historian whose theme was the expansion of Europe 
in the later middle ages, Slessarev was respected for 
scholarship of the highest quality and was loved for 
his great-hearted humanity. Although he did not 
live to complete his major studies of Genoese society 
and trade, his historical vision, his scholarly 
method, and his personal character remain as an in- 
spiration for his many friends, colleagues, and stu- 
dents. 

While Slessarev was in his teens, his native Es- 
tonia was annexed, first by the Russians, then by 
the Germans. The end of World War II found him 
a displaced person in Germany. He studied at the 
University of Hamburg and in 1950 emigrated to 
the United States, where he eventually' became a 
citizen. The circumstances of his immigration 
largely determined the course of his new life. Be- 
cause his sponsor was in Cincinnati, he settled there 
and resumed his studies. In 1952 at the University 
of Cincinnati, he completed a master’s thesis on 
Genoa and Byzantium under the direction of Hil- 
mar C. Krueger. That summer he married Helga 
Rettich, of Hamburg. During the final year of her 
doctoral studies in German at Cincinnati, he 
worked as an accountant rather than continuing his 
academic career. 

Like most of Krueger’s students, however, Slessa- 
rev soon went on to the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. For four years he worked toward the doc- 
torate under Robert L. Reynolds, who continued 
the Wisconsin tradition of medieval Genoese studies 
begun by Eugene H. Byrne. Few graduate students 
have come so well equipped in languages: Latin 
and Greek, German and English, French and Ital- 
ian, Portuguese and Spanish, Russian and Old 
Church Slavonic, as well as his native Estonian. 
Fewer still have borne such learning so lightly and 
have applied it so diligently as did Steve—for he 
simplified Vsevolod thus for his American friends. 
In preparation for a dissertation on Genoese craft 
guilds, he read several thousand photostatic copies 
of commercial documents in the chartularies of 
medieval Genoese notaries. Under the tutelage of 
Gaines Post, he mastered the intricacies of medieval 
Roman and Canon law. He also held teaching and 
research assistantships in both ancient and medie- 
val history and formed many warm, lifelong friend- 
ships. Already his scholarship was informed with a 
methodical serenity: always cautious and ‘slow to 
judge, he would survey every facet of a subject, pro- 
ceeding with painstaking deliberation, before com- 
ing to a masterful conclusion. Appropriately, at this 
period in his life the works of Leopold von Ranke 
occupied the place of honor on the mantlepiece of 
his apartment. 

Before his dissertation was done, Slessarey moved 
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to Minneapolis in 1957, where he was employed for 
four years as research assistant for the James Ford 
Bell Collection in the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary. Here, surrounded by rare materials for the 
history of voyages and explorations, gathered with a 
special emphasis on trade, Slessarev served a second 
apprenticeship under John Parker, curator of the 
collection. Again, Slessarev’s self-imposed standards 
surpassed all expectations. He was asked to prepare 
a souvenir booklet for the annual banquet of the 
friends of the library; as in the past, it was to be a 
brochure of about twelve pages, containing a fac- 
simile reproduction of some rarity from the collec- 
tion, together with a brief commentary (Speculum, 32 
[1957]: 603-07). The result, however, proved to be a 
substantial book, Prester John: The Letter and the Leg- 
end (1959), which in 127 pages not only surveyed 
that figure in history and historiography but also 
made notable original contributions of its own. 
When Robert Reynolds received a copy, together 
with the author’s apology for being so preoccupied 
that his doctoral dissertation had made little prog- 
ress, Reynolds replied by telephone: “Steve, you’ve 
just published your dissertation.” Wisconsin duly 
awarded him a doctorate in history the next year, 
but he always explained with a modest smile, “I got 
my degree by accident.” 

In 1961, Dr. Slessarev returned to the University 
of Cincinnati, where he taught history until his re- 
tirement in 1975, attaining the rank of full professor 
in 1970. As a teacher he presented a distinguished 
and successful series of fresh courses that were no- 
table alike for imaginative conception and for clear 
and pointed examples. His interest and range is re- 
flected by topics that he set for theses and dis- 
sertations: crusading propaganda, missions to the 
Mongols, western expansion of the Slavs, Saint 
Brendan’s voyage and the Vikings, Genoese impact 
of the Slavic world, and so forth. Two students 
completed doctorates under his direction: Frank 
Frankfort (1973) and Gregory Guzman (1968). By 
his graduate students, Slessarev is remembered as 
an indefatigable teacher/scholar who was nonethe- 
less always available to them—at his office, at the li- 
brary, and at home. 

Slessarev was also active and honored in the his- 
torical profession. He held memberships in all the 
American professional societies that touched on his 
interests in history, and helped to found two 
more—the Midwest Medieval Conference and the 
Society for the History of Discoveries, of which he 
was elected president in 1967 and 1972, respec- 
tively. At the University of Cincinnati he was re- 
sponsible for establishing the Committee on Medie- 
val Studies; he also served as its first chairman. 
Characteristically, his greatest professional service 
was a work of piety; for he bore the heaviest share of 
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the editorial burden that produced a festschrift for 
his mentor, Robert L. Reynolds, in 1969. (David 
Herlihy, Robert Lopez, and Vsevolod Slessarev, 
eds. Economy, Society, and Government in Medieval Italy 
[1969}). 

Others have written more in a single field but few 
have written with such authority in so many spe- 
cialities as Slessarev. Broadly speaking, he worked 
on the one hand in medieval economic and social 
history and on the other in the history of explora- 
tions and discoveries, including cartography. The 
marvel is that none of his works overlaps another 
and that he pursued his research in both areas si- 
multaneously. 

At the same time, Slessarev never slackened his 
original interest in Genoa. Perhaps his finest work 
appeared first in German and demonstrated, 
through the etymology of surnames, that the so- 
called “Easterners” whom Eugene Byrne had iden- 
tified in twelfth-century Genoa were in fact from 
southern France. (“Die sogenannten Orientalen im 
mitteralterlichen Genua: Einwanderer aus Süd- 
frankreich in der ligurischen Metropol” in Viertel- 
jahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 51 [1964]: 
21-65). Less technical but of equal interest was a 
study of the way in which medieval merchant colo- 
nies grew up around the churches assigned to aliens 
resident in foreign cities. (“Ecclesiae mercatorum and 
the Rise of Merchant Colonies,” in Business History 
Review, 41 [1967]: 177-97). He contributed “The 
Pound-Value of Genoa’s Maritime Trade in 1161” 
to the festschrift for Robert L. Reynolds, mentioned 
above. His last, unfinished, work “The Genoese 
Colonies and the Crusades,” was requested by Ken- 
neth M. Setton as a chapter for the multi-volume 
work, A History of the Crusades. In search of sources 
for this chapter, in 1973 he had traveled the Near 
East as far as Trebizond. Eventually he had hoped 
also to return to the dissertation he never wrote, 
and which he tentatively titled “The Lower Bour- 
geoisie in Medieval Genoa, 1154-1257.” The loss of. 
these works is all the more to be regretted because 
he was uniquely qualified to write them. 

Among the monographs published by Slessarev, 
his study of Prester John was followed by “Raphael 
Meffei’s Contribution to the history of Portuguese 
Discoveries” (Actas: Congresso Internacional de Historia 
dos Descobrimentos, [1960]: 551-575). Then, in the 
later 1960s, he became involved in the Vinland 
Map controversy, to which he and an M.A. student 
contributed “The Vinland Caption Reexamined” 
(Terrae Incognitae, 1 [1969]: 58-67). His work on the ` 
history of discoveries was recognized both by a fel- 
lowship at the John Carter Brown Library in 1963 
and by a prize award in 1968 from the Newcomen 
Society in North America. 

Sincere and sympathetic to all, Steve Slessarev 
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was a devoted son, husband, father, and friend. His 
manner was gentle, gracious, and kind, with soft wit 
and a touch of melancholy. Ever swift to praise and 
slow to reprove, only dishonesty or cruelty could 
arouse his formidable anger. His complete integrity, 
his modest dignity and mild humility remind us of 


the saintly Pierre in War and Peace. He was in the He 


fullest and noblest sense a humanist. 


RICHARD D, FACE 
_ University of Wisconsin 
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Bradley University 
RICHARD KAY 
University of Kansas 
LOUISE BUENGER ROBBERT, 
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